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GEOLOGY    OF    SCOTLAND. 


GEOLOGY  is  ttat  branch  of  science  wliicli  relates  to  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
the  mineral  constituents  of  its  mountains  and  other  rocky  masses,  and  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water  over  its  surface. 
It  thus  embraces  physical  geography  as  well  as  a  consideration  of  the  various  changes 
that  have  rendered  the  planet  so  suitable  a  habitation  for  organised  beings,  recent 
and  extinct.  The  researches  of  the  geologist  clearly  show  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  not  always  been  as  it  now  is— that  there  have  been  various  modifications, 
from  time  to  time  produced,  of  its  superficial  arrangements— that  the  sea  and  land 
have  repeatedly  interchanged  places — and  that  gradually,  and  not  all  at  once,  it  haa 
assumed  an  external  configuration  so  admirably  adapted  for  sustaining  life,  more  es- 
pecially human  life,  in  its  highest  type  of  organised  matter. 

The  qualities  and  varieties  of  the  rocky  strata,  their  vertical  arrangement  and 
position,  no  less  than  their  diversity  into  mountain  and  plain,  river  and  ocean  bed, 
demonstrate  them  to  be  the  work  of  a  designiag  cause,  of  the  All-wise  and  Almighty 
Creator.     Rdftks  are  neither  the  offspring  of  chance,  nor  the  accidental  effect  of  causes 
that  might  have  generated  a  whoUy  different  product,  without  effecting  the  end  for 
which  they  were  created.     The  marks  of  intelligence  and  benevolence  vnth  which 
they  are  everywhere  stamped,  and  the  important  office  they  fulfil  in  determining  the 
condition  of  the  human  race,  in  their  migrations  and  occupancy  of  different  territories, 
evince  a  designing  purpose  in  their  arrangement,  distribution,  and  mineral  con- 
stituents.    It  is  solely  in  consequence  of  these  conditions,  that  the  earth  is  fitted,  in 
so  eminent  a  degree,  to  be  the  residence  of  such  an  order  of  beings  as  man,  whereby 
they  are  divided  into  nations  and  communities ;  separated  by  seas,  continents,  and 
islands ;  and  are  impelled  to  seek  the  means  of  subsistence,  civilisation,  and  improve- 
ment, by  ingenuity  and  exertion.     This  constitution  of  the  earth  has,  accordingly, 
produced  a  most  decisive  influence  on  their  physical,  social,  and  moral  condition. 
The  character  of  the  strata  which  constitute  the  surface,  the  nature  of  the  metals 
imbedded  beneath,  and  the  broken  and  dislocated  position  into  which  both  have  been 
thrown,  rendering  them  at  once  accessible  and  workable,  have  contributed  to  the 
very  existence  of  our  commerce  and  arts  j  to  the  extension  and  improvements  of 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  navigation  in  every  country  of  the  world.  A  different 
arrangement  of  the  mineral  masses,  or  of  even  a  few  of  the  geographical  features  of 
the  earth,  would  have  greatly  altered  its  physical  adaptations  to  the  human  family, 
changed  the  relations  of  large  portions  of  its  inhabitants  to  each  other,  given  a 
different  direction  to  their  pursuits,  and  issued  in  a  different  history. 
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Thus,  for  example,  had  any  of  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the  vorld  heen 
altered  in  their  direction  and  height,  or  of  the  seas  and  oceans  in  their  free  opening 
into  each  other,  or  had  the  continents  extended  from  pole  to  pole,  and  what  a  different 
state  of  things  would  have  prevailed  over  the  surface'  The  dispersion  of  the  race 
from  the  eastern  cradle  of  their  birth,  their  subsequent  intermixtures^  their  occupa- 
tion of  particular  countries,  and  their  final  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  would 
not  have  taken  place  in  the  manner  and  time,  nor  been  attended  with  the  same 
ben&ficial  results,  that  have  issued  under  the  existing  disposition  of  things.  Trans- 
plant the  Himalaya,  with  their  lofty  table-lands,  across  Northern  Europe,  dividing 
Russia  from  Germany  instead  of  Thibet  from  India,  and,  along  with  an  entire  change 
in  the  cliDaate  and  productions  of  these  nations,  the  agency  of  the  tribes  on  one 
another  would  have  operated  very  differently,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Central  Asia. 
Instead  of  the  hardy  intelligent  Teutonic,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  other  races,  sprung 
from  the  Japhetic  stock  which  inhabit  Great  Britain,  and  her  world-wide  colonies, 
a  degenerate  caste  would  have  risen  up,  and  retarded  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation. Had  Africa,  instead  of  projecting  from  Europe;  to  the  Soath,  stretched 
to  the  West,  and  joined  the  continent  of  America,  the  whole  historj'  of  the  world, 
ancient  and  raodern,  would  have  been  changed :  the  black  NegKp  of  the  tropics,  and 
the  red  Indian  of  the  wilderness,  would,  ages  ago,  have  ihvad^.  each  other's  ten-i- 
tories,  mingled  with  each  other's  blood,  and  modified  each  other's  habits.  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  side  of  North  America  would  have  been  isolated  from  the  southern 
pari;  of  ihe  globe,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  would  have  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
produce  and  treasures  of  the  western  world.  The  plains- of  Italy  and  France,  it  can 
be  established  on  geological  data,  emerged  from  the  sea  shortly  before,  or  nearly 
coincident  with,  the  historical  era.  Had  that  physical  event  been  prevented,  which 
it  migfit  'have  Been,  or  even  delayed,  by  the  shifting  of  the  subterranean  forces  that 
caused  their  elevation,  and  what  mighty  influences  woiild  have  been  withdrawn, 
through  their  operation  upon  Roman  and  Galilean  States,  from  modifying  the  con- 
dition of  every  civilised  people  in  the  world— in  their  language,  arts,  literature,  his- 
torj;  government,  and  religion  ! 

Now,  one  main  object  of  Geology  is  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  and  rendered  it  so  convenient  an 
abode  for  man,  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  animals  and  plants  which  existed  in 
the  past  epochs  of '  its  history,  and  are  now  entombed  in  its  rocky  strata.  The 
rocks,  for  miles  deep,  have  been  severally  examined.  The  earliest  appearances  of  or- 
ganic life  have  been  traced.  The  place  of  the  metals  and  of  the  richest  minerals  have 
been  accurately  explored.  Five  hundred  genera,  and  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
species  of  the  larger  families  of  vertebrate  animals,  and  a  thousand  genera  and  species 
of  fossil  plants,  have  been  restored  to  human  investigation  and  spread  out  in  the 
cabinets  of  natural  history.  With  such  disclosures  it  may  be  safely  aveiTed  that  no 
subject  within  the  compass  of  human  research  has  been  attended  with  more  benefi- 
oial  practical  results,  or  more  brilliant  discoveries  into  the  past  history  of  the  planet, 
than  have  attended  with  such  rapidity,  variety,  and  number,  the  investigations  of  the 
geologist.  There  can  be  none  more  improving  in  extending  our  acquaintance  with 
nature — none  more  calculated  to  give  cheerful,  healthful  recreation — and  none  more 
directly  fitted  to  raise  the  mind  to  wonder  and  admiration,  while  contemplating  the 
works  of  the  great  architect  of  the  universe.  The  earth  has  been  the  cradle,  so  will 
Jt  be  the  grave  of  all  our  race.  Hence  the  legitimate  desire  to  learn  its  origin 
and  its  cause,  the  manner  of  its  formation,  and  the  laws  of  its  continued  coiirse. 
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Geology  has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  History — -Antiquarian  History — ' 
a  record  of  events  whicli  lie  in  the  far  distant  past.  The  rocks  of  Scotland,  de~ 
scribed  in  the  following  pages,  belong  most  of  them  to  the  oldest  formations  in  tlie 
world.  None  go  deeper  into  the  crusty  or  can  be  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  anterior 
secondary  causes.  The  fossil  remains,  contained  in  the  lower  stratified  series,  con- 
sist of  the  earliest  types  of  organised  bodies  anywhere  detected  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth.  The  testimony  of  their  existence  as  living  substances,  vegetable  and  animal, 
in  very  remote  periods  of  time,  and  now  incorporated  as  parts  of  the  solid  rocli,  is 
of  a  nature  not  to  be  resisted:  it  speaks  at  once  to  the  senses  and  the  understanding 
as  alike  credible  and  satisfactory.  The  more  ancient  periods  of  Scottish  history  are 
'nvolved  in  doubt  and  fable :  the  first  settlers  in  the  island,  whence  they  came,  the 
line  of  the  earliest  kings,  and  the  system  of  the  Druidical  priesthood,  are  matters 
still  of  uncertainty.  The  evidences  of  Geology,  whose  memorials  are  infinitely 
older,  rest  upon  direct  observation;  nay,  the  older  the  chronicles  here,  the  less 
uncertainty  is  there  as  to  their  reading,  where  the  registers  are  all  engraven  in  the 
most  legible  characters,  and,  to  be  understood,  have  only  to  be  examined  and  com- 
pared with  existing  forms  of  life.  A  state  of  things,  in  the  most  lucid  order  and 
form,  has  thereby  been  revealed  in  the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
very  different  from  anything  in  existing  nature — plants  genericaUy  distinct  from  all 
living  types — animals  whose  families  have  all  passed  away — and  systems  of  rocks 
(vhich  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  any  visible  agencies,  under  existing 
arrangements. 

The  physical  outline  of  Scotland  is  very  much  influenced  by  its  geological  con- 
ditions. The  headlands,  bays,  creeks,  and  valleys,  are  aU  determined,  less  or  more, 
by  the  peculiar  forniations  and  the  disposition  of  the  rocks.  Hence  the  exceedingly 
irregular  form  of  the  coast-line,  as  presented  on  maps,  where  exposea  to  the  action 
of  the  sea.  The  localities  of  the  different  mineral  substances  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  rocks,  are  readily  distinguishable  by  the  long  sea-arms  or  other  indenta- 
tions upon  the  shores,  where,  in  their  stronger  resistance  to  its  erosive  action,  the  older 
rocks  generally  occupy  the  capes  and  headlands,  while  the  newer,  from  their  softer 
texture,  as  limestone  and  sandstone,  have  been  penetrated,  washed  away,  or  exposed 
in  isolated  patches.  The  islands,  and  especially  the  islands  on  the  western  coast, 
have  in  this  manner  been  detached  from  the  mainland,  their  chief  mass  and  lofty  ridges 
consisting  of  the  hardest  crystalline  rocks,  and  presenting  along  the  beaches  only 
narrow  stripes  of  those  more  easily  eroded.  The  great  straths  and  valleys,  again,  are 
all  determined  in  their  direction  and  extent  by  the  position  and  bearing  of  the  moun- 
tain chains,  as  the  valleys  of  the  Spey,  Dee,  Tay,  Forth,  Tweed,  and  Teviot,  which 
have  all  an  easterly  course  corresponding  with  the  mountain  summits ;  they  all  lie 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  the  rivers,  with  their  tributaries,  all  pour  their 
waters  into  the  German  Sea.  The  line  of  bearing  is  nearly  E.N.E.  by  W.S.  W. ;  and 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  every  class  of  rocks,  whether  occupying  the  plains 
or  lining  the  uplands,  or  caping  the  ridges,  range  from  sea  to  sea  across  the  island. 
Hence  a  description  of  any  particular  locality,  in  respect  of  the  same  series  of  rocks, 
will  be  found  of  general  application  over  the  mainland;  where  the  continuity  is 
broken  by  straths,  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  the  particular  formation  can  be  easily 
recognised  on  the  opposite  sides.  The  student  may,  therefore,  indifferently  as  it 
were,  begin  his  researches  along  any  intermediate  district  as  his  convenience  Or  his 
sojourn  for  the  time  may  direct.  And  thus,  whether  it  be  the  gneiss  of  Cape  Wrath 
or  Ardtorinish — the  granite  of  Aberdeen  or  Arran— -the  schists  of  Kincardine  or 
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the  Mull  of  Cantyre — the  sandstones  of  Stonehaven  or  Helensburgh — the  porphyry  of 
Dundee  or  Largs — the  carboniferous  deposits  of  St.  Andrew's  or  Ayr — the  columnar 
basalts  of  Earlsferry  or  Staffa — the  lesson  throughout  will  be  one  and  the  same,  either 
as  respects  the  mineral  constituents,  or  the  geognostic  position,  or  the  relati\e  ages 
of  the  rocks  examined. 

The  causes  of  this  parallelism  in  the  mountain  chains,  and  continuity  in  their  rocky 
materials,  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  elevatory  movements  which  acted  contempora- 
neously upon  their  masses,  and  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  produced  them.  The 
hypothesis  of  M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  implies  that  "  continuous  systems  must  have  had  a 
simultaneous  origin,"  embracing  a  vast  extent  of  geographical  area,  and  arranged  into 
groups  and  systems  in  lines  parallel  to  a  great  circle  on  the  sphere.  The  various 
qualities  of  rocks  in  Scotland  are  so  arranged,  from  the  most  ancient  primary  to  the 
newest  sedimentary  formations,  running  in  a  direction  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  preserving  throughout  the  valleys,  slopes,  and  ridges  of  hilis  one  common 
line  of  bearing.  As  we  shall  afterwards  see,  volcanic  agencies  have  been  at  work  all 
over  the  island.  These  agencies  lifted  up  the  strata  and  formed  them  into  mountains 
over  their  central  nucleus.  The  great  lines  of  tissnre,  occasioned  by  the  disruption 
of  the  strata,  would  consequently  partake  of  the  same  rectilinear  movements ;  and 
hence  the  lakes,  friths,  and  straths  generally,  as  weU  as  the  chains  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains,  all  maintain  an  approximation  to  parallelism — proofs  that  the  upheaving  agency 
from  beneath  must  have  extended  across  the  country  in  the  direction  thus  indicated. 
The  mainland  of  Scotland  lies  between  54°  38'  and  58°  40'  30"  of  north 
latitude,  and  1°  46'  and  6°  8'  30"  of  west  longitude,  and  has  been  estimated  at 
26,400  square  miles,  and  the  circumference,  including  minor  irregularities,  at  about 
3000  miles.  The  islands  and  fresh-water  lakes  are  reckoned  to  be  nearly  3700 
square  miles,  or  upwards  of  one-ninth  of  its  superficial  area.  The  extent  of  coast- 
line from  Duncansbay  Head  to  Berwick  is  713  miles ;  from  Duncansbay  Head  to 
Cape  Wrath  145  miles;  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  1430  miles j 
the  south  coast  where  washed  by  the  Solway  to  the  mouth  of  the  Esk  173  miles; 
and  of  borderland  the  distance  eastward  to  Coldstream  is  about  90  miles.  Hence 
there  are  rather  less  than  eleven  square  miles  of  surface  to  one  mile  of  sea-coast, 
whereas  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  there  are  twenty-five  miles  of  surface  to  one  of 
sea-coast ;  and  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  there  is  a  still  higher  ratio  of  the 
former  to  the  latter.* 

The  rock  formations  of  Scotland,  now  to  be  cursorily  described  within  this 
area,  consist  of  three  great  divisions,  namely,  the  primary,  transition,  and 
secondary.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a  few  limited  sections  of  new  red  sandstone, 
and  the  upper  and  still  newer  series  of  strata  of  which  two-thirds  of  the  superficial 
extent  of  Englaud  are  covered,  but  of  which  only  the  smallest  traces  are  to  be 
found  in  Scotland  along  the  north-eastern  and  western  shores.  Kocks  are  termed 
stratified  or  unstratified,  aqueous  or  igneous,  according  as  they  have  been  sup- 
posed  to  be  formed  in  water,  or  erupted  in  a  melted  state  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  They  are  divided  into  formations,  systems,  and  groups,  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been  formed,  and  the  mineral  and  organic 
contents  by  which  they  are  distinguished.  The  term  formation  is  applied  to 
designate  rocks  which  seem  to  have  originated  under  nearly  similar  circumstances, 
and  whose  ages  are  relatively  embraced  within  a  definite  geological  epoch.     The 
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term  system  is  of  a  more  limited  application,  and  is  intended  simply  to  express  their 
relation  to  each  other  as  determined  by  their  mineral  and  fossil  characters.  A 
group  of  rocks  is  still  less  generic  than  either  of  these ;  as  there  may  be  several 
systems  in  a  formation,  so  there  may  be  several  groups  in  a  system,  such  as  a 
crystalline,  sandstone,  or  limestone  group  or  series  of  strata.  The  following  table 
exhibits  both  divisions  and  sub-divivisions  according  to  their  mineral  connexion, 
chronological  order,  and  relative  superposition. 


PBIMABT  FORMATION. 

Gneiss. 
Mica  Schist, 
Quartz  Bock. 
Limestone. 
Ciay  Slate. 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  ROCKS. 

TEANSITION  OB 
lOWEB  SECONDARV  FOBMATION. 

Grauwake. 
Silurian  Schists. 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 
Coal  Series. 
Mountain  Limestone. 


UPPER  SECONDARY 
AND   lERTIARI  FORMATIONS. 

New  Red  Sandstone. 
Lias.     Oolite.    Wealden. 
Chalk. 
Tertiary  Series. 


Granite. 

Basalt 

Claystone. 


IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

Felspar  Porphyi-y. 
Compact  Felspar. 
Greenstone. 


Amygdaloid. 

Clinkstone. 

Tufa. 


The  rocks,  as  arranged  under  the  head  of  formations,  are  all  stratified, 
and  are  therefore  supposed  to  owe  their  origin  to  deposition  in  water.  The 
igneous  rocks  all  belong  to  the  unstratified  class,  and  are  consequently  as  justly 
ascribed  to  volcanic  action,  whose  materials  were  once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and 
ejected  from  beneath  the  crust  of  the  earth.  The  primary  series  are  by  far  the 
most  widely  developed  of  the  rock  formations  of  Scotland,  covering  upwards 
of  19,000  square  miles,  or  about  two-thirds  of  its  superficial  extent.  They 
prevail  chiefly  in  the  northern  Highland  counties.  The  lower  group  of  the 
secondary  formation  is,  in  part  of  the  series,  limited  to  the  southern  division 
a.ad  border  districts,  consisting  of  grauwake,  silurian  schists,  and  impure  shelly 
limestones.  The  middle  or  central  districts  are  occupied  with  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, the  coal  metals,  and  the  mountain  limestone.  The  upper  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations  are,  in  Scotland,  of  very  limited  extent,  and  chiefly  confined  to 
Dumfriesshire  and  the  Hebrides ;  while  again,  with  the  exception  of  the  granite 
the  igneous  class  all  lie  within  the  area  of  the  coal  field  or  form  its  out- works,  consti- 
tuting the  Sidlaw,  Ochil,  Campsie,  Kilpatrick,  and  Pentland  ranges  of  hills.  But  in 
proceeding  with  our  geological  description,  according  to  the  natural  order  of  the 
rocks  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  adopt  their 
geographical  distribution  from  north  to  south,  v/hieh  arrangement,  although  neces- 
sarily attended  vdth  some  repetition,  will  upon  the  whole  be  found  the  most  con- 
ducive to  perspicuity  and  systematic  condensation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  in  descriptive  Geology  is,  that  in  a  transverse  section  from  any  two  points 
across  the  mainland,  as  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Berwick,  we  pass  over  the  whole 
intermediate  series  of  rocks— system  upon  system — not  piled  up  in  one  colossal 
mass,  but  drawn  out  and  slipped  over  the  edges  of  one  another,  and  so  arranged 
and  disposed  at  successive  intervals,  as  to  be  projected  in  regular  order  to  the 
surface.  The  arrangement,  like  the  drawers  in  a  cabinet  or  the  courses  in  a 
building,  is  thus  uniform  from  below  upwards,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  according 
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to  lineal  perspective.  This  arrangement  is  never  inverted.  From  the  blue  slates 
of  the  Grampians  to  the  new  red  sandstone  flags  of  Dumfriesshire,  there  is  a 
persistent  succession  of  ascending  beds  of  rock,  lying  with  their  outcrops  one  above 
another,  chapter  after  chapter  of  the  world's  history  stereotyped  on  their  stony 
tablets,  and  the  families  of  its  remotest  annals  in  countless  numbers  of  vegetable 
and  animal  forms  restored  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  learned  and  unlearned. 

The  aimexed  section  gives  a  condensed  view  of  the  different  formations,  in 
their  natural  order  of  superposition  and  geographical  sequence ;  from  the  Grampians 
to  the  Solway,  in  which,  according  to  their  several  systems  and  groups,  the  whole 
series  of  Scottish  rocks  are  represented  from  the  granite  to  the  new  red  sandstone 
(see  Plate  I).  A  section  froni  the  same  primary  range,  taken  in  a  northern  direction 
to  the  Pentland  Frith,  includes  the  same  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal 
measures ;  but  in  their  stead,  there  are  patches  at  irregular  distances  of  the  over- 
lying formations,  as  the  oolite,  wealden,  chalk,  and  tertiaries,  so  abundant  in 
England.  Thus,  within  the  circumscribed  limits  assigned  for  this  sketch,  rocks  of 
every  known  kind  meet  our  view,  and  Scotland  in  its  mineral  wealth  and  variety 
may  be  considered  as  an  epitome  of  the  globe. 

THE  PRIMARY  FORMATION. 

The  rocks  included  under  this  formation  consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate, 
liinestone,  quartz-rock,  and  clay-slate.  Their  mineral  constituents  differ  very  little 
from  each  other :  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  and  hornblende,  enter  into  them  all ;  lime, 
talc,  and  chlorite,  are  more  abundant  in  or  exclusively  confined  to  others;  and, 
through  the  whole  series,  these  simple  minerals  exist  either  in  the  form  of  perfect 
crystals,  or  as  broken,  fragmentary  portions  of  crystals.  They  are  all,  in  conse- 
quence, more  or  less,  crystalline  in  their  structure ;  and  they  are  termed  primary, 
because  they  not  merely  denote  the  absence,  but  are  assumed  to  have  been  formed 
before  the  existence  of  living  things,  vegetable  or  animal. 

Granite  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  whole;  and  although,  according  to  the 
igneous  theory  of  its  origin,  it  is  probably  a  later  formation  than  any  of  them,  yet 
as  the  fundamental  rock,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  it  falls 
naturally  to  be  described  as  the  first  of  the  series.  The  prevailing  constituents  of 
granite  are  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  where  hornblende  is  added  or  substituted, 
as  it  frequently  is,  for  mica,  it  is  then  denominated  sienite ;  and  in  this  form  it  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  darker  colour  which  it  assumes  from  the  presence  of  the 
hornblende.  The  more  usual  colours  of  granite  (which  are  red,  grey,  or  whitish 
grey),  are  not  unimportant  as  regards  its  texture  for  polishing  and  economic  pur- 
poses. Thus  the  red  of  Peterhead  and  Aberdeen  are  found  to  be  the  most  durable  • 
the  white  varieties  are  esteemed  to  be  the  next  in  quality  :  the  scale  of  hardness 
diminishes  in  the  proportion  in  which  hornblende,  talc,  and  other  ingredients 
abound.  The  mica  sparkles  like  gold,  and  exists  sometimes  in  crystals  as  weU  as 
the  talc,  of  more  than  a  foot  square,  when  it  is  split  up  into  thin  plates,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  glass.  Some  granites  are  binary,  consisting  only  of  two  minerals, 
felspar  with  quartz  or  hornblende,  and  when  polished  break  into  irregular  lines 
resembhng  Arabic  letters,  on  which-account  it  has  been  called  graphic  granite! 
A  vem  of  this  rock  traverses  the  district  about  a  mile  east  of  the  town  of  Port 
soy,  in  Banffshire,  in  connection  with  mica-slate  and  a  bed  of  lustrous  maxble  of 
great  celebrity. 
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Nothing  surprises  one  more  -wten  looking  at  this  brilliantly  diversified  rock  than 
to  he  told  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  fire,  and  once  existed  in  a  state  of  fusion 
beneath  the  crust.  Granite  forms  mountains,  always  the  largest  in  volume  and 
loftiest  in  elevation  in  the  world.  It  environs  with  its  rocky  vesture  the  whole 
circle  of  the  globe,  and  is  the  basis  on  which  all  the  other  formations  rest. 
It  has  penetrated  and  risen  above  every  other  part  of  the  crust,  and,  in 
beauty  of  colouring,  closeness  of  texture,  condensation,  and  other  qualities  of 
endurance,  granite,  even  in  the  mass,  resembles,  if  it  does  not  sometimes  rival, 
the  gems  and  precious  stones  of  rarer  occurrence.  What  the  precise  combi- 
nation of  causes,  and  what  the  circumstances  under  which  they  must  have  acted, 
in  order  to  unite  the  ingredients  in  the  proportions  and  forms  that  constitute 
its  peculiarities,  there  are  no  means,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  of  deter- 
mining; but  by  a  common  observer  examining  a  hand  specimen  of  this  remarkable 
rock,  the  agency  of  heat  would  least  of  all  be  predicated  as  having  been  concerned 
in  its  production.  It  is  difficult  still  more,  upon  many  scientific  grounds,  to  admit 
the  hypothesis,  as,  for  example,  the  unequal  fusibility  of  its  general  constituents, 
quartz,  felspar,  and  mica; — quartz  requires  for  its  fusion  a  temperature  equal  to 
4043°  of  Wedgewood's  pyrometer ;  felspar  is  fusible  at  a  varying  heat  of  120°  to 
150",  and  mica  can  be  reduced  at  a  still  lower  temperature.  It  is  argued,  in  these 
circumstances,  that  the  tripartite  crystalline  structure  of  this  rock  could  not  be 
effected — that  in  the  same  mass  quartz  could  not  be  fluid  when  felspar  was  solid — 
nor  the  mica  in  a  condition  to  be  aggregated  with  either — when  all,  if  in  fusion 
must  have  been  consolidated  at  such  unequal  temperatures.  It  is  farther  argued, 
that,  as  regular  crystals  of  felspar  are  not  unfrequently  found  imbedded  in  quartz, 
the  felspar  must  have  become  solid  while  the  quartz  remained  fluid,  contrary 
to  what  would  have  happened  from  the  known  fusibilities  of  these  substances^ 
if  they  had  consolidated  from  fusion.  Asbestus,  it  is  likewise  stated,  is  a 
foreign  ingredient  in  granite,  and  which,  although  it  melts  at  a  lower  temperature, 
is  found  penetrating  in  the  most  delicate  fibres  through  the  quartz ;  and,  finally, 
that  shorl,  a  substance  of  comparatively  easy  fusibility,  is  often  crystallised  in  the 
quartz,  shooting  through  it  in  every  direction,  with  various  wavings  and  incimra- 
tions,  and  in  fibres  even  finer  than  the  human  hair,  all  tending  to  prove  that  the 
quartz  had  been  completely  liquid  when  the  shorl  crystallised.  Whence,  above  all, 
it  is  demanded,  the  source  of  the  immense  heat,  the  causes  of  its  support,  and  the 
means  of  its  action  when  deprived  of  the  vital  air,  that  could  first  fuse  masses  of 
matter  beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive,  elevate  these  masses  through 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  pile  them  up  into  the  highest  mountain  chains, 
simultaneously  in  the  several  quarters  of  the  globe  ?  * 

It  is  argued,  in  reply,  that  the  fires  that  issue  from  volcanoes  are  evidences 
of  heat  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth;  and  that,  in  a  globe  of  eight 
thousand  miles  diameter,  there  are  stores  enough  of  the  combustible  element  for 
the  fusion  of  matter  elevated  only  four  or  five  miles  on  its  surface.  The  craters 
of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  been  successively  augmented,  and  islands  are  fre- 
quently seen  to  arise  out  of  the  sea ;  and  what,  therefore,  could  hinder  the  forces 
that  raised  up  the  Alps,  Ilymalayas,  and  Andes,  from  melting  and  ejecting  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed?  The  state  of  extreme  condensation  in 
which  the  granite  rocks  are  found  to  exist  shows  the  presence  of  some  cementing 

•  Comparative  VietO  of  the  Huttonian  and  Neptunian  Systems,  pp.  240-1. 
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element,  in  the  aggregation  of  their  component  particles,  which  heat  only  1733 
capable  of  producing.  The  several  crystals  are  likewise  in  such  a  condition  of  form, 
arrangement,  and  contact,  as  only  fusion  could  have  rendered  possible;  as,  for 
example,  when  they  impress  each  other,  quartz  moulded  on  the  felspar,  or,  as  no 
less  frequently  happens,  the  felspar  giving  its  form  to  the  quartz :  a  clear  evidence, 
in  either  case,  of  a  soft  condition  of  both  substances,  and  that  softness  occasioned 
by  fusion  from  heat.  The  existence  of  veins  so  generally  diffused  among  the 
primary  rocks,  and  composed  of  the  purest  specimens  of  crystallised  granite,  is 
adduced  as  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  igneous  theory  of  its  origin.  These 
veins  have  the  appearance  of  streams,  of  the  melted  substance,  that  have  poured 
through  fissures  and  rents,  penetrated  and  broken  up  passages  in  other  rocks,  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  and  often  crossing  each  other,  and  generally  traceable  to 
some  great  nucleus  or  central  mass  of  the  formation.  The  rocks  along  their  course 
are  usually  altered,  or  affected  in  such  a  manner  by  induration,  discolouring,  frac- 
ture, or  smoothness  of  surface,  as  indicates  either  the  presence  of  intense  heat,  or 
the  mechanical  action  of  a  body  of  matter  violently  intruded  amongst  them.  Lastly, 
the  form  and  position  of  the  primary  mountains,  the  dislocation  and  upheaval  of 
their  exterior  parts,  where  strata  originally  horizontal  are  now  nearly  vertical,  and 
beds  once  united  are  separated,  and  the  interspaces  filled  with  granite,  are  regarded 
as  the  most  direct  and  conclusive  testimony  that  the  disturbing  agency  has  been 
produced  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  and  that  the  intruded  matter,  which  is 
silways  granite,^has  been  fused  and  ejected  by  its  action.* 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  on  both  sides  of  the  celebrated  con- 
troversy known  as  the  Wernerian  and  Huttonian  Theories,  whereby  the  one 
ascribed  the  origin  of  all  rocks  to  precipitation  in  water,  whUe  the  other  con- 
tended that  granite  at  least,  and  some  others,  were  produced  by  fusion  in  fire,  and 
ejected  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  terms  Neptunian  and  Plutonic  rocks 
as  applied  to  their  respective  systems.  Werner,  the  father  of  systematic  mineralogy, 
studied  in  Germany,  and  derived  his  knowledge  chiefly  from  the  Hartz  and  Swiss 
mountains.  Hutton  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  traversed  all  the  hills  of  Caledonia, 
and  founded  his  theory  mainly  on  the  appearances  of  granitic  veins  as  exhibited  in 
Glentilt,  the  centre  of  the  Scottish  Grampians.  Though  little  doubtful  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Button's  views.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  applies  the  term  hypogetie  to  the 
granitoid  group;  that  is,  nether  or  under-formed  rocks,  to  avoid  any  particular 
theory  as  to  their  origin.  But  the  term  has  not  been  generally  sanctioned  among 
geologists,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  granite  is  of  igneous  origin,  the  result 
of  the  gradual  cooling  down  of  the  globe  while  in  an  incandescent  state,  and  is 
therefore  inferior  to  all  the  stratified  systems. 

The  Grampian  range,  which  divides  Scotland  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  and 
separates  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands,  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  primary 
formation,  and  of  which  granite  constitutes  the  centre  or  nucleus  through  their 
entire  length.  The  great  mass,  forming  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  district,  stretches 
from  the  western  shores  at  Oban,  to  Peterhead  on  the  eastern,  where  some  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Grampians  consist  of  granite,  rising  in  Ben  Cruachan 
Ben-y-gloe,  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  Loch-na-gar,  and  other  distinguished  mountains,  to 
upwards  of  4000  feet.  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  according  to  the  latest  measurement,  is 
4418  feet  in  height,  and  covers  a  superficial  basis  of  nearly  forty  miles  in  extent 

•  Piayfair's  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory. 
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one  vast  mass  of  reddish  granite.  It  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  loftiest  part 
of  the  range,  in  whose  deep  recesses  are  the  sources  of  the  Dee  and  Don,  and  the 
springs  of  the  "deer-haunted  Avon,"  whence  ridges  of  granite  diverge  for  thirty  miles 
continuously  in  every  direction,  and  extend  over  the  whole  eastern  division  of 
Aberdeenshire.  A  vast,  but  less  connected  range,  traverses  the  district  from  Morven, 
on  the  west,  to  the  Moray  Frith,  on  the  east,  passing  through  Ben  Nevis,  Glen 
Roy,  the  mountainous  shores  of  Loch  Ness,  and  sending  outliers  along  the  Find- 
horn,  to  Forres,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  north  by  Loch  Eil,  Sunart,  Loch  Duich, 
and  the  wild  districts  of  Kintail.  Detached  mountains  of  great  elevation,  and 
long  out -stretching  hillocks  in  the  moorland  districts,  occur  in  Ross,  Sutherland, 
and  Caithness;  the  islands  of  Sky,  Rum,  Mull,  and  Arran,  are  all  caped  in  their 
highest  pinnacles  by  the  same  rock,  whence  it  stretches,  but  at  wide  intervals, 
into  Kircudbrightshire,  through  part  of  Wighton,  Galloway,  and  terminates  in 
the  lofty  table-land  and  ridge  of  Criffel,  on  the  Sol  way.  Over  this  wide  extent 
of  its  superficial  distribution  granite,  according  to  the  most  accurate  estimates, 
covers  about  1760  square  geographical  miles,  or  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  Scot- 
land; but,  considered  as  an  eruptive  or  hypogene  rock,  the  formation  may  be 
found  underneath  in  many  localities  where  it  is  not  actually  visible.  While, 
in  Goatfell,  and  other  mountain  peaks,  the  granite  protrudes  through  the  schistose 
rocks  that  wind  round  their  bases  and  sides,  and  often  cover  them  to  near  the 
summits,  there  are  many  other  mountains,  as  Ben-y-gloe,  and  Bernera,  near  Fort 
Augustus,  where  the  formation  is  only  discoverable  by  small  out-bursts  that  are 
exposed  in  the  ravines  worn  by  the  rivers  along  their  acclivities,  or  by  veins 
traversing  the  strata  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

The  veins  themselves  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
primary  rocks.  The  granite  veias  are  of  different  dimensions,  some  being  of  the 
breadth  of  several  yards,  others  of  a  few  feet  or  inches,  and  some  even  as  thin  as 
paper.  They  are  of  unknown  depth,  and  generally  diminish  in  thickness  as  they 
recede  from  the  central  mass  or  main  body  of  the  formation.  Veins  also  occur  in 
many  places  where  there  is  no  visible  connection  with  the  parent  rock,  and  where, 
for  miles  distant,  no  granite  mountain  appears.  The  presumption  is,  from  what 
are  actually  seen,  and  the  curious  and  diversified  ways  in  which  the  overlying 
systems  are  penetrated,  that,  were  the  surface  of  the  primary  districts  fully  exposed, 
these  remarkable  phenomena  would  be  found  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  reticulating  every  part  as  with  a  gigantic  system  of  network,  and  showing 
the  mighty  levers  employed  by  nature  in  piling  up  her  Cyclopean  masonry. 
They  are  found  in  most  of  the  western  islands,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  Coll, 
where  there  is  no  connection  with  any  mass  of  the  same  rock.  In  Arran  they 
are  beautifully  developed,  in  Glen  Rosa  and  Glen  S  annex,  also  in  Glen  Catcol, 
where  they  pentrate  in  every  direction,  and  in  every  degree  of  thickness,  the  clay 
and  mica  slates  :  in  Galloway,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Kin,  where  an  interesting 
series  occurs,  varying  from  fifty  yards  to  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
running  through  the  schistose  beds,  over  an  area  of  country  of  nearly  eight  miles 
square.  The  veins  in  Glentilt  are  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  where,  in  the 
space  of  little  more  than  a  mile,  the  strata  of  limestone  are  intersected  by  nine 
or  ten  large,  and  by  double  the  number  of  smaller  veins,  some  extremely  thin, 
and  several  of  them,  accompanied  with  such  marks  of  dislocation,  confusion,  and 
induration  in  the  invaded  rocks,  as  indicate  very  strongly  the  original  fluidity 
pf  the  granite,  and  the  violence  with  which  it  has  been  injected  amongst  them. 
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They  are  likewise  observable  in  several  places  in  the  district  of  Rannoch,  at 
Glen-Drummond  on  the  Spey^  at  Fort  Augustus  near  Loch  Clonei,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Huntly,  and  about  eighteen  miles  northward,  ait  Portsoy,  where  the 
singular  graphic  variety  of  granite  is  found.  Veins  are  equally  numerous  in  the 
counties  of  Ross,  Caitnness,  and  Sutherland;  and  here,  in  closing  our  description 
of  them,  we  would  particularly  notice  the  promontory  of  Cape  Wrath,  "  the  land's 
end  of  Scotland's  wildest  region,  and  the  most  advanced  jpost  of  its  wildest  seas." 
This  majestic  promontory  rises  about  600  feet  above  the  sea— a  bare,  rugged,  flinty 
mass  of  stone,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  consisting 
of  gneiss  and  quartz ;  the  cape  itself  is  composed  of  gneiss,  interstratified  with  dark 
hornblende  rocks,  and  reticulated  all  over  witji  the  most  remarkable  display  of 
granitic  veins.  It  is  hollowed  out  into  lofty  arches  and  winding  caverns,  through 
which  the  sea  passes  with  the  velocity  of  a  torrent ;  a  huge  pyramid,  towering  above 
the  loftiest  billows,  and  presenting,  as  the  termination 'of  the  rude  mountain  ranges 
of  Scotland,  a  buttress  of  unriyalled  strength  and  sublimity,  worthy  of  all  their 
wildness  and  all  their  grandeur. 

The  rock  which  immediately  overlies  the  granite  is  Gneiss,  of  which  there  are 
three  varieties,  each  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica^  and  only  distinguishable 
by  the  size,  form,  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals  that  constitute  the  mass.  Gneiss 
is  essentially,  therefore,  a  granite  in  its  component  .parts,  but  differs  from  granite  in 
being  always  stratified,; and  in  presenting  none  of  the  phenomena  that  accompany 
the  agency  of  fire.  It  is  indisputably  admitted  toj  he  Of  aqueous  origin,  formed  by 
precipitation  iu' water,  and  afterwards  indurated  by  chemical  action  or  mechanical 
pressure.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  thiii  lenticular  plates,  which  give  it  a  ribbon-like 
appearance,  and  which,  according  to. the  predominance  ;of  one  of  the  ingredients, 
causes  the  rock  to  assume  the  sla;ty,  granular,  or  aggregate  structure.  Talc, 
hornblende,  chlorite,  actinolite,  as -in  granite,  are  not  unfrequently  diffused  through 
the  substance  of  gneiss,  whence  particular  names  have  been  adopted  to  distinguish 
the  varieties  in  which  they  occur.  T.hus,  when  talc  or  chlorite  is  mixed  in  the 
substance,  it  is  termed  protogine,  by  the  French  geologists ;  when  the  crystals  of 
felspar  and  quartz  are  very  minute,  the  rock  is  named  whitestone,  ovleptinite;  when 
the  hornblende  and  felspar  .predominate,  mixed  with  actinolite,  it  graduates  into  a 
primitive  greenstone ;  and  -when  -the  quartz  and  felspar  are  scarcely  visible  from  their 
extreme  attenuation,  it  merges,  into  ,  a  variety  of  hornstone.  Sometimes  the  quartz, 
instead  of  being  disposed  in  layers  or  plates,  in  the  felspar,  occurs  in  small  parallel 
rods  or  bars;  and  when  this  species  is  cut  perpendicular  to, the  direction  of  the 
rods,  especially  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  assumes  the  appearance,  and  in 
hand  specimens  is  often  mistaken  for,  petrified  wood. 

Gneiss,  the  lowest;  of  the  stratified  rocks,  is  likewise  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  the  Scottish  primary  series,  filling  an  area  of  9600  square  miles,  and  with 
scarcely  a  break  over  this  extensive  district  of  country.  It  occupies  nearly  the 
entire  northern  counties  of  Sutherland,  Ross,  and-  Inverness ;  great  part  of  Nairn 
Elgin,  Aberdeen,  and  Perth  shires ;  most  of  the  western  islands,  as  Tiree,  Coll, 
South  and  North  Uist,  Harries,  and  Lewis,  consist  of  the  formation,  as  also  con- 
siderable tracts  in  Orkney  and  Shetland.  .  "While  in  a  soft  state,  or  from  the  vast 
pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  this  ro.ek  often  assumes  the  most  singular 
contorted  appearances^  whole  miles  presenting  tvristings  and  undulations  as  if  the 
substance  had  been  moved  and  tossed '  like  a  stormy  sea,  and  sometimes  crumpled 
aud  bent,  or  rolled  into  gentle,  unbroken  flexures  like  a  web  of  cloth.     It  will  thus 
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in  such  cases,  exhibit  beautiful  and  picturesque  aspects;  and  where  exposed  in 
ravines  along  with  other  rocks,  with  which  it  finely  contrasts,  no  better  pictures  or 
groupings  of  rock  scenery  are  to  be  met  with.  But,  ia  general,  where  the  gneiss  is 
unbroken,  and  as  it  seldom  rises  into  peaks  or  serrated  ridges,  the  districts  in 
which  it  prevails  are  rather  monotonous  and  unpleasing,  not  unfrequently  dis- 
figured by  spongy  heaths  and  boggy  wastes.  The  most  desolate,  uninteresting 
portion  of  the  Highlands  is  unquestionably  the  north-western  districts  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland,  where  the  hills  of  this  formation  are  all  fiat  and  shapeless,  surrounded 
by  unvarying  solitudes  of  brown  moor,  interminable  deserts  of  sand,  and  scarcely 
enlivened  by  a  river,  or  broken  in  their  silence  by  a  waterfall.  Gneiss  is  the  oldest 
rock  known  in  the  records  of  Geology — the  lowest  floor  of  the  most  ancient  seas — 
probably  the  first  dry  land  that  rose  above  the'r  surface — and  here  in  these  sterile 
wastes  presenting  a  scene  of  almost  primitive  chaos  and  desolation. 

The  next  member  of  the  series,  in  the  ascending  order,  is  Mica-Slate,  or 
Schist,  which,  eis  possessing  more  mica,  and  being  of  a  more  slaty  structure,  is  so 
denominated.  This  rock  is  readily  distinguished  from  gneiss  by  its  glistening  aspect, 
and  from  granite  by  the  absence  of  felspar,  although  it  occasionally  seems  to  graduate 
into  both  when  in  contact.  The  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  are  uniformly 
more  broken  and  rounded  than  those  of  gneiss,  which  probably  arises  from  their 
being  partly  derived  from  the  granite  and  partly  from  the  gneiss,  and  have  in  con- 
sequence undergone  a  double  process  of  attrition.  Veins  of  quartz,  parallel  with 
the  strata  or  crossing  them  in  every  direction,  are  so  predominant  often  as  to 
change  the  usual  colour  from  a  glistening  grey  into  a  mottled  white.  Vertical 
dykes  of  the  purest  quartz,  sometimes  several  yards  in  breadth,  and  traceable  for 
mUes  along  the  surface,  are  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence.  One  variety  is 
termed  garnet-schist,  from  the  circumstance  of  these  beautiful  crystals  being  so 
abundantly  distributed  through  the  substance  of  the  rock  as  to  form  a  principal 
ingredient,  as  well  as  greatly  to  enhance  the  sparkling  lustre  of  the  mica.  The 
garnets  vary  from  the  size  of  a  small  seed  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  of  a  dark 
crimson  colour  or  blackish  brown,  and  under  a  bright  sun  look  like  gems  in  a 
setting  of  gold.  They  occur  plentifully  in  the  formation  near  Huntly,  in  the 
upper  districts  of  Strath  Tay,  and  of  considerable  dimension  and  very  perfect 
in  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  this  •  rock  is  much  inferior  in  extent  to 
the  gneiss :  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  more  central  division  of  the  Grampians, 
which  it  accompanies  in  one  continuous  envelope,  along  the  range  from  sea 
to  sea.  The  mica-schist  thus  embraces  within  its  course  the  finest  and  most 
celebrated  scenery  of  the  Highlands.  No  lover  of  the  picturesque,  in  his  most 
favoured  haunts,  can  fail  to  recognise  it,  whether  by  its  bright  metallic  aspect  or 
the  remarkable  flexures  into  which  the  strata  are  twisted  and  folded  up.  Suffice  it 
to  mention  the  beautiful  ravines  on  the  Esk  and  Isla,  the  pass  of  Killicrankie,  the 
Trosachs,  the  charming  environs  of  Loch  Ketterin  and  Loch  Lomond,  the  pre- 
cipitous defiles  of  Glencoe,  and  the  dark  rugged  mountains  that  surround  Loch 
Goyle,  Loch  Fyne,  and  Loch  Awe.  The  hills  of  this  formation  are  among  the 
loftiest  and  most  notable  in  the  Grampian  range,  rising  to  4000  feet  and  upwards 
as  Cairnwell,  Ben^y-gloe,  Schiehallion,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Vorlich,  Ben  Led',  .Ri/ 
Venue,  Ben  Lomond,  and  all  the  bold  serrated  ridges  to  the  west.  The  Ioj^  np.aa, 
land  terminating  in  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  great  part  of  the  islands  of  Ei?.le,  Aviaj\ 
Jura,  Isla,  and  the  whole  of  Colonsay,  consist  of  mica-slate ;  whence  'r  j.^siug  to  tht. 
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mainlancl,  embracing  Mull,  the  formation  stretches  from  Appin  through  Glencoe, 
encircles  Bea  Nevis  and  the  higher  parts  of  Badenoch,  lines  the  watershed  of  the 
Spey  on  both  sides  as  far  as  Laggan,  where  it  is  interrupted  by  the  gneiss,  but  re- 
appears  on  the  slopes  of  the  Cairngorm  mountains,  and  spreads  over  great  part 
of  the  intermediate  district  towards  Portsoy  and  Cullen. 

We  have  remarked  on  the  veins  and  dykes  of  quartz  that  characterise  the 
mica-slate  formation,  and  no  one  perhaps  ever  passes  a  bowlder  of  this  substance 
without  a  momentary  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  its  origin,  or  the  pure  region 
whence  it  has  issued.  The  student  in  Geology  is  familiar  with  mountains  of  it. 
Quartz-bock  exists  as  an  independent  member  of  the  series,  as  well  as  an  ingre- 
dient in  every  one  of  the  primary,  and  of  nearly  all  other  rocks.  One  set  of 
theorists  regard  it  as  oaly  an  altered  sandstone,  which,  through  the  intense  action 
of  heat,  has  been  fused,  and  on  cooling  was  crystallised.  The  more  prevailing 
opinion  is  that  which  ascribes  it,  like  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  to  precipitation  in 
water;  but  as  it  alternates  with  both,  sometimes  resting  on  the  granite,  some- 
times intermediate  betwixt  the  gneiss  and  schist,  not  unfrequently  overlying  the 
latter,  and  plentifully  distributed  through  them  all,  in  the  form  of  veins  and  dyke?, 
which  penetrate,  like  the  granite  itself,  the  whole  members  of  the  system,  it  is 
difficult  to  ascribe  to  either  view,  and  still  more  diiScult  to  find  a  substitute  for  either 
theory  of  formation.  There  are  problems  in  every  subject  which  science  has  not 
yet  solved.  That  there  should  be  mysteries  in  Geology  on  the  formative  processes 
of  rocks,  the  sources  of  their  constituent  elements,  and  their  mode  of  aggregation,  is 
according  to  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  of  speculative  inquiry.  The  quartz- 
rock,  thus  difficult  in  theory  to  be  accounted  for,  has  a  range  and  position  in  the 
Grampians  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  mica-slate,  with  whose  substance  it  is  so 
mixed  up  and  forms  so  large  a  proportion.  A  belt  of  quartz  crosses  the  island, 
having  its  eastern  limit  in  Banffshire,  its  greatest  breadth  in  Braemar  and  Athole, 
and  attaining  its  culminating  point  on  Schiehallion,  which  consists  wholly  in  the 
upper  ridges  of  pure  granular  quartz.  The  line  of  bearing  is  by  Glenlyon 
and  Glenorchay,  where  it  terminates  near  Dalmally.  The  islands  of  Lismore, 
Lunga,  Scarba,  Isla,  and  Jura,  are  almost  composed  of  quartz-rock,  attaining  in 
the  Paps  of  Jura  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  2000  feet,  whose  summits  glance  like 
polished  marble  under  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  Pharos  of  the  western  main. 
Another  band  of  the  same  formation  traverses  the  north-western  coast  from  Loch 
Eishort  in  Sky,  to  Loch  Eribol  on  the  mainland ;  here  there  are  several  quartzose 
ridges  of  considerable  altitude,  among  which  is  the  Stack  Balloch-nan-fey,  a  large 
conical  mass  of  pure  uncovered  quartz-rock,  described  by  Pennant  as  marble,  and 
which  glistens  in  the  distance  like  snow.  Ben  Lair,  Ben  More,  and  other  mountains 
in  Eoss-shire,  of  first-class  magnitude,  are  composed  of  the  same  siliceous  substance; 
likewise,  the  range  of  the  Scarabins,  on  the  southern  verge  of  Caithness-shire,  whose 
whiteness  beautifully  contrasts  with  the  deep  red  of  the  sandstone  by  which 
they  are  encircled.  Ben  Lair  exceeds  3000  feet,  on  which,  says  Dr.  M'Culloeh 
"  though  it  produces  few  Alpine  plants  to  regale  a  botanist,  a  mineralogist  will  find 
enough  employment  in  collecting  the  greatest  variety  of  quartz  that  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  any  one  place  in  the  world,  ranging  from  jet  black,  through  every 
possible  gradation  to  snow  white,  and  equally  differing  in  texture  and  appearance. 
But  its  great  attractions  are  the  views  from  the  summit,  and  chiefly  to  the  north- 
ward. The  eye  wanders  far  over  the  wildest  mountains  of  Ross-shire,  and  throuo-h 
a  county  as  apparently  uuinhabitaDk  as  it  is  uninhabited.    It  is  ususl,  in  describing 
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mountain  sceneryj  to  speak  of  rocks  and  precipices,  ■whether  present  or  not,  hut 
here  they  exist  without  any  need  of  exaggeration.  There  is  the  reality  in  this 
district,  not  merely  the  name :  mountains,  whose  faces  show  the  very  skeleton  of 
the  earth  in  all  the  details  of  its  stratification,  for  miles  together;  with  deep  and 
wide  valleys  of  enormous  dimensions,  hounded  by  vertical  acclivities,  just  as  the  little 
ravines  of  torrents  are  in  other  places;  everything  is  gigantic  and  terrible;  wild 
and  strange  and  new.  From  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  the  eye  sees  at  once  down 
into  a  valley,  as  if  perpendicularly  beneath,  and  at  a  depth  of  at  least  3000  feet ; 
while  the  various  precipices  that  rise  all  round,  no  less  than  those  which  start  imme- 
diately from  beneath  the  feet,  tending  downwards  into  the  abyss,  and  the  deception 
which  makes  us  imagine  that  even  ourselves  are  suspended  above  it.  Numerous 
lakes,  among  which  Loch  Puir  is  conspicuous,  add  to  the  beauty  of  this  wild  and 
wondrous  scenery ;  increasing  also  the  picturesque  effect  produced  by  the  infinite 
variety  and  intricacy  of  the  mountain  forms,  by  the  deep  shadows  of  the  valleys,  the 
reflected  tints  on  the  mountains,  and  the  innumerable  atmospheric  effects  in  which 
scenery  of  this  class  always  abounds." 

While  the  eye  of  the  geologist  is  thus  enchanted,  and  the  imagination  regaled, 
amidst  these  sights  and  scenes  of  his  apparently  dry  vocation,  it  is  his  province  also 
to  relate  that,  in  an  economic  view,  the  quartz  formation  is  neither  the  most 
valuable  nor  ornamental  of  minerals,— that  for  architectural  purposes  it  is  unsus- 
ceptible of  pohsh,  and  to  the  agriculturist  can  be  of  no  use, — and  that,  whisrever  it 
prevails,  its  course  is  marked  by  one  continuous  tract  of  sterility  and  barrenness, 
of  spongy  heaths  and  rocky  debris. 

But  nature,  who  scatters  her  good  things  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
is  sometimes  as  exuberant  in  her  bountifulness  as  she  is  niggard  and  sterile  in 
other  communications.  The  rock  which  succeeds  the  quartz,  and  sometimes  alter- 
nates with  it,  or  is  enclosed  in  its  beds,  is  the  primaky  limestone  or  marble,  so 
extensively  used  for  ornamental  purposes.  This  formation  consists  of  nearly  equal 
parts  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid,  with  a  trace  of  silica.  It  resembles  the  quartz  in 
outward  appearance,  in  being  granular,  white,  and  lustrous  in  colour,  and  regularly 
stratified,  and  in  hardness  is  scarcely  distinguishable ;  but  how  different  in  its 
susceptibility  of  polish,  and  other  practical  uses.  Famed  among  the  ancients  in  the 
celebrated  quarries  of  Paros,  Pentelicus,  and  Carrara,  their  finest  and  most  enduring 
specimens  of  sculpture  were  chiselled  from  the  same  family  of  rocks  which  claim  a 
parentage  with  the  limestone  of  the  Grampians.  There  are  several  varieties, 
differing  chiefly  in  colour,  fineness  of  texture,  or  as  containing  imbedded  crystals  ot 
tremolite,  sahlite,  augite,  asbestus,  and  steatite,  whence  it  derives  its  unctuous  feel 
and  variegated  colours,  as  mottled,  striped,  and  veined  by  lines  of  pink,  green,  and 
yellow.  Its  range  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  quartz  formation,  being 
generally  imbedded  in  its  mass,  or  accompanying  its  outcrop.  It  is  burnt  in  a 
great  many  places  into  quicklime,  but  as  the  concretions  have  an  extreme  tendency 
to  exfoliate  and  separate  during  the  process,  by  the  volatilisation  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  its  cohesive  and  other  chemical  properties,  and  is 
accordingly  not  rendered  so  applicable  to  economic  uses  as  it  otherwise  might  be, 
from  the  large  proportion  of  calcareous  matter  contained  in  it.  Preserving  the 
same  line  of  bearing  with  the  quartz-rock,  this  limestone  stretches  along  the  more 
central  parts  of  the  Grampians,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  position— in  the 
bottoms  of  valleys,  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  on  the  sloping  acclivities  of  moimtains,  or 
even  caping  their  ridges  and  summits.     It  occurs  plentifully  on  both  sides  of  the 
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Dee,  from  Ballater  towards  the  Castletown  of  Bracmar,  at  which  latter  place  it 
nearly  composes  the  beautiful  hill  called  the  Lion's  Face,  and  thence  passes  west- 
ward by  Glen  Clunie  and  the  base  of  the  quartz -caped  Morven.  Appearing  at 
several  intervening  localities,  it  descends  Glentilt,  where  it  is  so  frequently  pene- 
trated by  the  granitic  veins  of  Ben-y-gloe ;  and,  crossing  the  river  Garry,  it  may  be 
observed  high  on  the  sides  of  the  green  hill  of  TuUoch ;  and  spreading  over  the 
extensive  tract  southwards,  to  Loch  Earn,  there  are  various  openings  in  the  strata 
for  quarries— in  Glen  Tummel,  Glenlyon,  near  Loch  Earn  head,  at  Aberfoyle, 
Auchmar,  Loch  Lomond — when  it  is  again  traceable  through  all  the  western  isles, 
from  Lismore  to  the  more  quartzy  regions  of  Jura  and  Isla. 

The  Clay-slate  forms  a  very  narrow  strip,  of  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  may  be  described  as  the  outer  envelope  of  the  primary  series  and  upper 
crust  of  the  Grampian  range.  It  extends  from  Stonehaven,  in  a  continuous  belt, 
to  Eoseneath,  and  through  Bute  to  Arran,  where,  at  Loch  Eansa,  it  is  penetrated 
by  the  granite,  and  is  seen  in  connection  with  the  mica-slate.  It  consists  of  a  fine- 
grained argillaceous  basis,  of  considerable  hardness,  of  various  colours,  from  a 
greenish-black  to  a  deep-mottled  purple,  arid,  from  its  splintery  fissile  structure,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  roofing-slate.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  vicinity  of 
Oban,  as  Luing,  Eisdill,  and  Seil,  are  entirely  composed  of  the  formation,  where  it 
is  extensively  quarried,  and  has  long  formed  an  article  of  export.  Various  other 
bands  of  slate  occur,  in  groups  of  diflferent  kinds  and  qualities,  among  the  primary 
mountains.  They  are  confined  to  no  particular  mineralogical  district,  but  are  lis- 
tributed  at  long  intervals,  and  appear  as  outliers  indiscriminately  in  the  granite, 
gneiss,  and  mica-slate  series.  They  are  termed  talc,  chlorite,  actinolite,  and  horn- 
blende schists,  according  to  the  prevalence  of  any  one  of  these  mineral  substances  in 
the  mass.  They  have  less  or  more  an  unctuous  feel,  a  foliated  or  fibrous  structure, 
an  extremely  flexible  texture,  and  a  fine  glossy  lustre.  The  chlorite  schist  is  very 
abundant  in  the  Cairnwell  and  Glenshee  group ;  the  hornblende  variety,  also 
strongly  impregnated  with  cubical  iron  pyrites,  occurs  at  Ballahulish  and  Appin,  and 
Ben  Lair,  in  Ross-shire ;  talc-slate  is  not  abundant,  and  is  generally  incorporated 
with  the  mica-slate,  by  the  substitution  of  the  talc  for  the  mica  plates.  Actinolite 
schist  is  usually  associated  with,  as  it  differs  little  in  character  from,  gneiss  and 
some  specimens  of  granite,  and  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Glenelg,  and 
the  high  and  beautifully  sloping  passes  of  Glen  Shiel. 

The  rocks  of  the  primary  formation,  now  described,  are  represented  in  Plate  I., 
section  2,  where  the  granite,  as  figure  1,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  group.  The 
rest  follow  in  the  order  enumerated — 2,  3,  4,  5,  6 ;  but,  of  course,  on  so  small  a 
scale,  the  subdivisions,  dislocations,  veins,  and  intersections,  are  not  exhibited. 
The  remaining  figures  point  out  the  formations  yet  to  be  described,  according  to 
their  ascending  order  of  superposition,  and  as  far  as  they  lie  within  the  assumed 
line  of  section. 

After  this  brief  description  of  the  different  members  of  the  primary  rocks  it 
only  remains  to  be  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  prevailing  theory  of  their  forma- 
tion, and  the  law  which  seems  to  have  influenced  their  mode  of  ao-gren-ation  that  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  distances  from  the  fundamental  granite,  the  gi'eatcr  is 
the  comminution  of  their  particles,  and  the  less  crystalline  their  structure.  Assuming 
the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  its  surface,  penetrating 
the  waters  of  the  primitive  seas,  would  be  subject  to  the  disintegrating  influence  of 
atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  chemical  agencies.     The  waters  themselves,  especially 
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those  resting  in  the  ne'wly-formed  hollows,  must  have  heen  heated  to  a  high  degree, 
the  air  loaded  with  vapours,  and  the  superficies  of  the  earth  raised  to  a  compara- 
tively high  temperature.  The  process  of  disintegration  would  consequently  be  much 
accelerated.  The  runnels  and  streams  would  carry  down  the  loose  particles,  dis- 
posing the  heavier  first  and  nearest,  and  carrying  out  the  lighter  and  smaller  to  deeper 
basins.  And  thus  the  whole  system  of  the  schistose  rocks,  in  the  primary  series, 
might  have  been  forming  at  nearly  one  and  the  same  time,  or  within  a  compara- 
tively limited  period  of  each  other.  The  garnet-schist  demonstrates  of  itself  a  very 
high  temperature  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  as  the  garnets  and  other  crystals 
denote  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  imbedded  have  experienced  a  degree  of  heat 
sufficient  to  form  such  fusible  minerals  without  being  able  to  melt  the  other  con- 
stituents of  which  they  are  composed.  The  hard  crystalline  texture  of  the  primary 
rocks,  and  the  total  absence  of  organic  remains,  also  strongly  warrant  the  inference 
that  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat  after  the  deposition  and  arrangement 
of  their  strata.  Hence,  there  exists  the  greatest  affinity  often  betwixt  these  rocks, 
where  the  granite  is  fused  into  the  gneiss,  the  gneiss  into  the  mica-schist,  and  the 
quartz-rock,  marble,  and  alternating  beds  all  welded,  as  it  were,  to  each  other. 
Heat  alone,  of  all  known  causes,  could  produce  such  results.  Added  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  veins,  the  effects  of  the  after-fusion  of  the  granite,  the  changes,  dislo- 
cation, and  induration  invariably  produced  upon  the  strata  through  which  they 
penetrate ;  and  there  are  few  dogmas  of  science  that  can  boast  of  resting  upon  a 
stronger  induction  of  facts,  than  that  the  mountains  of  the  earth  owe  their  elevation 
to  the  expansive  force  of  internal  fire,  and  that  its  massive  foundations  have  been 
mainly  consolidated  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  same  agent.  The  rudiments 
of  all  other  rocks,  and  of  all  after  formations,  are  likewise  there,  re-compounded 
only  from  the  waste  and  debris  of  the  originally  solid  parts,  or  cast  out  from  beneath 
them  by  the  influence  of  the  causes  by  which  they  were  upraised.  The  quartz  of  the 
granite  constitutes  the  substance  of  some  of  the  more  precious  gems ;  the  mica  is 
divisible  into  plates  of  the  l-300,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  enters  as 
an  ingredient  into  almost  every  combination  of  matter ;  the  felspar  is  reduced  to 
clay,  and  mixed  with  the  hornblende  forms  the  soil  of  our  most  fertile  carses. 
Here,  also,  among  these  rocks,  wherever  existing  on  the  globe,  is  the  vein  of  the 
silver,  and  the  gold,  and  all  the  rare  metals ;  the  emerald,  sapphire,  beryl,  topaz,  and 
amethyst  are  all  derived  from  their  interior.  The  marble  to  decorate  our  houses, 
and  the  slates  to  furnish  a  commodious  roofing,  are  among  the  first  of  nature's 
ofiFerings ;  and  thus  combining  security  and  elegance,  usefulness  and  beauty,  variety 
and  richness,  the  foundations  of  our  steadfast  earth,  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
mineral  substances,  are  well  calculated  to  speak  the  praises  of  its  munificent  creator 
and  to  form  a  noble  subject  of  contemplation  to  its  intelligent  inhabitantSi 
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The  vast  masses  of  crystalline  rock  considered  above  constitute,  as  far  as  the 
researches  of  Geology  can  determine,  the  original  crust  and  dry  land  of  the  solid  ter- 
raqueous globe.  The  mandate  for  producing  life  upon  its  surface  was  not  issued 
when  the  matter  of  these  rocks  was  being  arranged  and  consolidated.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  any  organised  substance  has  been  detected  in  any  part,  through  all  their 
profound  depths,  of  the  primary  formation.  But  the  whole,  the  entire  aggregate  of 
material  substance  created,  arranged,  and  upheaved  to  the  influences  of  sun,  light. 
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and  air,  the  living  order  and  series  of  events  commenced,  and  of  which  in  the 
rocks  of  the  Silurian  System  there  are  the  first  intimations.  Herein  are 
contained,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  medal-stamps  of  creation  in  the  earliest  forms  of 
organic  life  that  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator.  The  fact  is  all-important,  and 
the  science  is  enabled  to  announce  it,  that  in  the  lowest  fossihferous  rocks  vegetables 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  of  all  organic  bodies — the  impressions  of  plants  and  beds 
of  carbonaceous  matter  are  found  in  the  deepest  and  oldest  strata  of  the  formation ; 
and  no  less  satisfactory  is  the  discovery  that  the  fossils  which  next  arrest  the  atten- 
tion, and,  embalmed  in  their  stony  matrix  with  the  vegetables,  are  the  remains 
of  marine  animals,  myriads  of  shells,  and  vast  numbers  of  fishes — creatures  all  of  the 
deep,  when  the  command  had  been  given,  "  Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly 
the  moving  creature  that  hath  life."  The  geologist  at  once  here  plants  his  foot  on 
holy  ground,  and  rejoices  in  results  that  so  strikingly  harmonise  all  his  speculations 
with  the  record  of  divine  truth.  These  are  legends  of  very  olden  times.  The  rocks 
Tm.der  consideration  contain  them  in  their  brightest  and  most  legible  characters. 

The  rocks  of  the  Silurian  formation  have  been  divided  into  three  systems  or 
groups — the  transition,  grauwake,  and  Silurian  proper.  They  are  all  stratified,  and 
in  their  component  parts  are  more  or  less  siliceous  and  crystalline,  arenaceous, 
argillaceous,  and  calcareous,  in  which  there  are  alternating  bands  of  slate,  sand- 
stone, and  limestone.  The  term  "  transition"  has  been  applied  to  a  part  of  the  system 
as  not  only  indicating  a  change  in  the  causes  and  conditions  of  their  formation,  but 
as  implying  that  the  world  was  then  advancing  from  an  uninhabitable  to  an  in- 
habitable state.  The  "  grauwake"  is  simply  the  German  term  for  grey-rock,  and  is 
applied  to  the  more  coarsely  granular  portion  of  the  series.  Professor  Sedgwick 
designates  these  and  other  beds  as  the  Cambrian  group,  because  they  constitute  a 
large  part  of  the  surface  of  ancient  Cambria  or  Wales.  The  upper  members  of  the 
series  are  called  Silurian,  as  occupying  the  country  of  the  Silures,  an  ancient  people 
who  dwelt  in  the  district  lying  betwixt  England  and  Wales,  where  these  rocks, 
consisting  of  various  groups  are  largely  developed.  The  division  into  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  is  not  generally  admitted  by  geologists,  the  latter  designation  being  held 
as  applicable  to  the  whole,  while  the  term  transition  is  scarcely  now  theoretically 
necessary  or  admissible,  since  the  distinction  is  so  clearly  drawn  between  the 
fossiliferous  and  the  non-fossiliferous  formations.  The  system  is  in  many  places 
upwards  of  30,000  feet  thick,  embracing  an  innumerable  series  of  strata,  and  all 
containing  fossils. 

The  clay-slate  occupies  an  intermediate  territory  between  the  primary  and 
transition  systems,  being  sometimes  classified  with  the  fossiliferous  and  sometimes 
with  the  non-fossiliferous  rocks ;  but,  as  in  the  Grampian  range  no  organic  remains 
have  been  detected  in  any  part  of  this  widely  extended  system,  we  have  noticed 
it  in  connection  with  the  more  ancient  series,  which  thus  constitute  one  great 
physical  group,  existing  in  the  same  physical  region,  and  formed  and  elevated  under 
the  same  physical  causes.  Nor  have  any  true  Silurian  strata  been  yet  established  to  ■ 
exist  in  this  district,  overlying  and  outward  the  clay-slate.  The  great  valley  of 
Strathmore,  the  slopes  and  defiles  of  the  Sidlaws  and  Ochils,  are  occupied  with 
rocks  lithologically  as  well  as  organically  distinct,  and  all  belonging  to  a  higher 
series  and  a  later  epoch  in  the  earth's  history.  Still  such  arguments  as  the  follow- 
ing may  be  advanced  in  support  of  a  Silurian  connection  with  the  clay-slates  of  the 
Grampians. 

First,  this  band  of  slate  resembles  in  texture  and  colour  the  slates  of  Cumber- 
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land  and  "Westmoreland,  in  hand  specimens  scarcely  distingnistablej  and  often  less 
crvstaUine  tlian  the  bands  overlying  the  dark  chloritic  slates  of  Skiddaw.  The 
position  of  the  clay-slate  in  reference  to  the  trae  primary  series,  in  the  next  place,  is 
very  distinct,  never  alternating  -with,  nor  lying  conformable  to,  any  of  these  rocks. 
It  forms  the  onter  zone  of  the  Grampian  range  Tvhere  porphyritic  and  trappean  rocks 
are  abundant,  often  interposed  and  associated  with  the  slates  sometimes  reversing 
their  dip,  and  at  other  times  rendering  them  almost  comtbrmable  to  the  mica- schist. 
Moreover,  immediately  overlyini:  the  clay-slate,  precisely  as  in  Cumberland  and  else- 
where, the  old  red  sandstone  rests  unconformably ;  near  Dunkeld,  and  eastward  by 
Blairgowrie,  as  well  as  flanking  Bimam  bill  on  the  sonth-ivest,  the  grauwake  charac- 
ters are  strongly  presented  in  some  of  the  ridges.  A  single  organism  would  determine 
the  point,  as  yet  undetected  in  the  numerous  openings  and  quarries  along  the  line  of 
deposit.  But  the  absence  of  organic  remains  has  been  attempted  to  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  vast  disturbance  prevailing  in  the  seas  during  the 
deposition  and  upheaval  of  the  strata,  and  indicated  by  the  enormous  mass  of 
igneous  matter  spread  over  their  bottom,  and  repeatedly  intermixed  with  the  bands 
of  slate. 

The  student  of  Geology,  however,  has  ample  scope  for  examining  this  system  of 
rocks,  so  interesting  as  shadowing  the  fii-st  dawn  of  life  upon  the  earth,  in  the  Lam- 
mermuir  range,  where  they  are   developpd  upon  a  large  scale.     Though  not  so 
extensive  and  lofty  as  the  Grampians,  this  group  of  mountains  combines  many  of 
the  boldest  features  of  Alpine  scenery,  and  are  well  entitled  to  be  denominated  the 
Southern  Highlands  of  Scotland.     The  axis  of  the  chain  runs  from  E.2S.E.  to 
TT.S.W.,  and  extends  nearly  150  mUes  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  thiity 
to  forty  miles.     It  consists  of  various  groups  of  hiUs,  divided  at  intervals  by  rivers 
and  their  divergent  valleys,  and  forms  the  frontier  barrier,  from  St.  Abb's  Head  in 
Berwickshire   to   Port    Patrick    in    TTigTonshire.     The    Lammermuir,    Mooitoot, 
Hart  Fell,  Lowthers,  and  Queensberry,   constitute  the  more  elevated  portions  of 
the  range.     On  the  eastern  extremity,  where  it  terminates  on  the  coast,  the  solid 
strata  are  singularly  contorted,  forming  several  convolutions,  and  bent  round  an 
axis  of  curvature  parallel  to  the  chain.     Similar  contortions  and  twistings  are  beau- 
tiftdly  exposed  near  Langholm,  and  in  several  places  in  Upper  Eskdale.     As   a 
general  characteristic  of  the  formation,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  the  beds  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  range  are  finer  grained  than  those  in  the  northern,  more 
fissile  and  slaty,  and  Me  at  a  considerably  lower  angle  of  elevation.     The  gigantic 
piles  around  Peebles  and  Motfat  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  flinty  or  sub-crystalline 
texture,  and  tilted  nearly  perpendicular  across  their  line  of  stratification.     The 
igneous  rocks  constitute  at  Innerleithen  a  marked  and  interesting  feature,  where  the 
trap  assumes  a  granitic  structure,  and  the  grauwake  at  the  points  of  jimction  is 
converted  into  Lydian-stone.     This  rock  is  often  a  mere  siliceous  variety  of  day- 
stone,  hardened  by  the  intruding  igneous  matter  into  a  consistency  so  as  to  strike  fire 
with  steel.     It  is  of  a  light  grey  or  bluish  colour,  sometimes  of  a  deep  black  aspect, 
when  it  has  been  mistaken  for  coal,  and  fruitless  attempts  made  to  reach  the  inner 
beds  of  the  valuable  combustible.     Alum-slate  is  likewise  found  in  a  few  places,  but 
in  small  amount.     These  beds  are  generally  very  soft  and  friable,  of  a  saline  taste, 
and  readily  distinguishable  bv  a  white  efflorescent  powder  on  their  exposed  surface. 
The  linra  of  cleavage  are  very  distinctly  marked  in  all  the  varieties,  and  they 
are  always  at  right  angles  to  the  bed  of  stratification.     Fissures  or  rents,  often  of 
great  extent,  and  filled  with  quartz  and  magnesian  earth,  traverse  indiflferently  the 
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several  members  of  the  series,  dividing  them  into  large  rhomboidal  or  talrakr  masses, 
and  running  more  or  less  oblique  to  the  direction  of  the  beds.  Where  the  mica 
prevails  the  surface  of  the  rock  has  a  smooth,  glossy  appearance ;  and  where  indented 
by  the  ripple-mark-a  frequent  and  well-marked  feature  of  the  more  flaggy  varieties 
—there  is  superadded  a  lively  and  agreeable  aspect  to  the  generally  dull  exterior. 
An  interesting  and  important  inquiry  remains :  whence  the  source  of  this  enormous 
mass  of  sedimentary  deposit?— a  question  all  the  more  difficult  and  compbcated 
by  the  intervening  distance  from  the  Grampians,  whose  primary  and  granitoid 
rocks  so  obviously  supplied  the  materials  of  their  neighbouring  strata.  The  problem 
is  one  of  still  harder  solution,  when  it  is  considered  that  nowhere,  m  the  whole 
southern  range,  are  there  any  imbedded  fragments  of  granite,  gneiss,  or  mica-schist, 
so  as  to  indicate  even  the  specific  characters  of  the  rocks  whence  they  were  derived. 
But  still,  as  already  shown,  abundance  of  materials  were  high  above  the  waters,  and 
lofty  pinnacles  of  rocks  were  scattered  along  the  western  shores,  encircling  the 
whole  line  of  coast  from  the  Grampians  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  and  southwards 
into  Wales.  These  doubtless,  however  altered  and  re-arranged,  were  of  sufiS- 
cient  mass  for  all  the  depository  sediment  required,  and  which  connects  them  so 
much  in  quahty,  struct ure^  and  age,  with  the  Silurian  formations  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland— rocks  all  of  them  of  an  age  anterior  to  that  when  the  Alps  were  raised 
above  the  sea,  and  while  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  the.  ancient 
ocean. 

The  Organic  Remains,  in  this  series  of  Scottish  rocks,  are  not  abundant, 
approaching  in  no  degree  to  the  numbers  interspersed  among  the  beds  of  the  sister 
kingdom,  where  some  of  the  limestones  of  the  formation  are  nearly  composed  of 
animal  exuvi«.  Here,  too,  they  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals  along  the  line  of 
strata.  The  principal  locaHties  in  which  organic  bodies  are  found  are  the  hme 
quarries  of  Wrae,  near  Brougliton ;  Greiston  slate  quarry,  near  Traquair ;  Girvan, 
in  Ayr;  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Kirkcudbright;  Loch  Ryan  and  Little  Ross  Island  clay- 
slates,  on  the  western  coast.  These  interesting  relics  carry  the  mind  back,  in 
review,  to  the  beginning  of  life  upon  the  globe,  when  we  witness  the  very  dawn  and 
commencement  of  earthly  enjoyment— the  first  forms  and  families  of  creatures 
privileged  to  eat  at  the  banquet  of  creation.  Though  generally  low  in  the  scale  of 
animated  lieing,  the  forms  of  these  earliest  specimens  of  organisation  are  as  perfect 
and  beautiful  as  those  subsequently  ])roduced,  each  after  its  kind,  demonstrating 
how  Nature  at  once  stamped,  with  her  plastic  hand,  in  these  morning  days  of 
existence,  the  lineaments  of  symmetry  and  adaptation  on  everything  that  has  life. 
The  entire  casts,  and  even  bodies,  of  some  species  are  completely  preserved  >  their 
organs  of  motion,  feeding,  and  protection,  are  all  fully  developed ;  and  in  one  tribe,, 
the  trilobites,  the  eye,  formed  of  four  hundred  spherical  lenses  in  separate  compart- 
ments, is  still  entire,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  keeping ;  whereby  man  learns 
that,  many  ages  ago,  the  air  he  breathes  and  the  light  by  which  he  sees  were  the. 
same  as  at  this  hour,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  presented  to  their  inhaMtauts 
the  same  qualities  of  the  most  lucid  transparency.  The  organisms  belong  ex- 
clusively to  marine  animals,  and  these  chiefly  to  the  invertebrate  tribes  termed! 
graptolites,  zoophites,  trilobites,  and  molluscs,  all  destitute  of  an  interior  bony 
skeleton,  and  suited  to  live  in  shallow  water  and  on  muddy  bottoms.  Nor  are 
the  remains  of  fishes  wanting,  belonging  to  the  order  of  placoids,  and  so  deno- 
minated from  the  broad  scales  or  plates  with  which  they  are  covered.  Of  these 
there  are  distinct  evidences  of  several  genera  and  a  great  many  species,  differing 
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from  any  nOTT  existing,  tut  of  an  equally  higli  type  of  organic  being.  Vegetables 
would  also  appear  to  have  been  abundant  enough  in  the  bays  and  estuaries  of  the 
Silurian  seas,  although  the  Scottish  rocks  have  contributed  as  yet  but  comparatively 
little  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  period.  The  plants  are  allied  to  the  ficoids  and 
algse  of  the  present  time,  which  supply  the  food  to  several  existing  races ;  and,  as 
showing  the  persistent  analogy  of  nature  through  her  long  series  of  creations,  there 
were  pentameri,  terebratulse,  and  other  forms  of  shell-fish,  that  fed  upon  the  sea- 
weeds which  covered  the  rocks  of  the  Silurian  age  of  the  world.  Others  of  the 
order  cephalopoda  were  carnivorous,  and  adapted  with  organs  to  prey  upon  each 
other,  as  the  orthoceratites  and  nautili,  which  have  their  congeners  in  our 
present  seas,  and  stiU  distinguished  by  their  strong  predaceoas  instincts  and  roving 
habits. 

As  the  Grampians  consist  of  the  earliest  series  of  the  primary  rocks,  so  is  this 
southern  range  chiefly  characterised  by  the  fossils  of  the  lowest  palaeozoic  system, 
and  therefore  ranks  in  age  with  the  Cambrian  or  oldest  Silurian  group  of  the 
English  rocks.  The  district  of  country  which  it  traverses,  though  not  so  bold  and 
mountainous,  partakes  in  many  localities  of  the  characteristic  scenery  of  Wales,  the 
Cumberland  Lakes,  and  the  Northern  Highlands.  While  there  is  much  of  sweet 
upland  pastoral,  and  the  loveliest  dales  verdant  to  their  tops,  hills  of  a  soft 
rounded  form  or  with  long  flat  summits,  there  are  also  many  noble  gorges  and  steep 
acclivities,  and  lofty  peaks,  which  give  grandeur  and  diversity  to  the  borderland ; 
otherwise  famed  for  its  classic  rivers,  their  charming  tributaries,  and  ancient  warlike 
Peels.  The  associations  here  are  all  of  early  times,  physically  and  historically — 
rocks  worn  to  their  bases,  and  ravines  that  scarcely  admit  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
waters  that  have  strained  through  them  for  ages — cascades  and  waterfalls  among 
which  the  kelpies  and  wizards  of  other  days  have  played  their  fantastic  tricks — and 
beds  of  indurated  strata  which  contain  the  relics  of  the  earliest  finny  tribes  of 
creation. 

Professor  Jameson  says — "  The  mountains  of  this  formation  have  usually  a 
gentle  acclivity,  and  its  cliffs  are  not  so  steep  and  rough  as  those  of  mica-slate  or 
gneiss.  It  is  more  favourable  to  vegetation  than  any  of  the  rocks  already  described ; 
and  it  is  observed  that  the  quantity  of  vegetation  increases  from  granite  to  clay- 
slate,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  lower  level  of 
the  outgoings  of  its  strata,  as  on  the  nature  of  the  rock  itself.  We  can  thus 
observe  a  gradual  change  in  the  shape  of  mountains,  also  of  their  cliffs  and  valleys, 
fi"om  granite  to  clay-slate;  and  these  differences  are  so  striking  and  characteristic, 
that  a  long  experienced  eye  can,  at  a  glance  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  point 
out  with  considerable  certainty  the  different  formations  of  which  a  country  is  com- 
posed. Landscape  painters,  by  confounding  together  all  these  differences,  or  by 
combining  them  irregularly,  fail  not  only  in  accuracy,  but  in  giving  their  work  that 
appearance  which  shows,  at  first  glance,  that  it  is  not  only  a  copy  of  Nature,  but  a 
copy  by  one  who  has  formed  a  distinct  conception  of  the  general  and  particular 
features  of  the  inequalities  observable  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Some  affect  to 
maintain  that  the  grand  features  of  mountains  and  plains  are  different  in  different 
zones.  Thus,  that  in  the  torrid  zone,  for  example,  the  shape,  cliffs,  and  other 
appearances  in  mountains,  are  different  from  those  in  the  temperate  zone.  This 
opinion,  however,  is  erroneous,  for  the  same  formation  in  all  countries  presents 
similar  external  characters;  and,  as  the  great  formations  are  universal,  no  such 
differences  can  exist.     It  is  true  that  the  blue  colour  of  the  heaveij,  its  degree  of 
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illumination,  the  appearance  of  distant  mountain-vapour,  the  shape  of  animals,  the 
luxuriance  of  vegetables,  combined  with  the  features  of  mountains,  will  form  a  par- 
ticular character  for  each  climate;  but  still  the  aspect  of  the  rocks  of  the  same 
formation,  in  whatever  country  they  occur,  will  be  the  same.  Thus,  cliffs  of 
granite  and  mica-slate  have  the  same  appearance  in  India  and  Siberia  as  in 
Scotland  ;  and  the  valleys  of  the  Urals  do  not  differ  in  shape  and  other  features  from 
those  formed  by  similar  rocks  in  this  neighbourhood."* 

It  is  thus  that  Greology,  under  its  great  physical  aspects,  illustrates  even  the 
pursuits  of  the  artist  and  furnishes  the  details  of  perspective.  As  far  as  landscape 
depends  on  forms,  it  wiU  be  found  that  it  is  very  often  essentially  regulated,  as  to 
its  beauty  or  deformity  as  well  as  its  character,  by  the  nature  of  the  rocks  of  which 
the  district  consists.  This  is  often  true,  even  where  the  rocks  themselves  are  not 
visible ;  as  the  character  of  the  surface,  the  outlines  of  the  hills,  the  forms  of  the 
shores  and  headlands,  and  other  circumstances,  depend  on  the  geological  nature, 
position,  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  beneath.  Nor  is  even  the  aspect  of  a  culti- 
vated country,  where  the  original  configuration  is  so  obscured  or  obliterated  almost 
by  plantation  and  husbandry,  so  independent  of  the  subjacent  minerals  as  might  be 
imagined.  On  the  contrary,  many  districts  in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  have 
a  character  in  their  vegetating  surface,  or  agricultural  aspects,  so  marked  as  not 
only  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  rocks  beneath,  but  to  enable  an  experienced 
geologist  to  decide  where  one  kind  terminates  and  another  begins.  Thus  compare 
the  bare  ragged  escarpments  of  Criffell,  and  all  the  bleak  granite  ridges  of  Galloway, 
with  the  rounded  tops  and  verdant  sloping  sides  of  the  Terregles,  Dalveen,  and 
Lowther  hills,  and  no  ordinary  observer  can  fail  to  discern  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  contour  of  the  primary  and  the  transition  series  of  rocks.  The  lofty- 
pointed  Fells  around  the  soarces  of  the  Teviot  and  its  tributaries,  composed  chiefly 
of  trappean  porphyries,  so  craggy  and  splintery,  are  as  clearly  again  distinguishable 
in  form  and  outline  from  the  grauwake-schists  of  the  mountains  from  whose  deep 
ravines  issue  the  waters  of  the  Tweed  and  Clyde.  Look  into  the  smooth  upland 
vales  of  the  Ettrick,  Yarrow,  and  Grala,  and,  because  lying  on  the  same  formation, 
how  close  their  resemblance  to  the  charming  dales  of  Ewes,  Esk,  and  Liddle,  with 
scarcely  a  tarn  or  lake  in  all  of  them  to  break  or  diversify  the  pastoral  greenness  of 
their  surface.  These  distinguishing  features  are  very  notable  among  the  older 
systems  of  rocks,  whose  strata  are  nearly  vertical,  or  all  highly  inclined  upon  the 
granite ;  but  when  we  descend  among  the  secondary  formations,  the  old  red  sand- 
stone and  coal  measurers,  we  will  find,  where  the  rocks  are  seldom  exposed,  the 
physical  differences  and  the  characters  of  the  landscape  not  only  widely  changed 
from  all  the  former,  but  strongly  contrasting  with  each  other.  The  benefits  of  an 
extended  agriculture,  of  rich,  deep  loamy  soils,  of  gentle  undulating  plains,  of 
diversified  woodlands  and  verdant  meadows,  will  accompany  us  henceforth  in  our 
description  of  the  systems  of  rocks  which  characterise  the  Lowlands  or  central 
districts  of  Scotland.  A  Salvator  Rosa  drew  his  inspiration  among  the  rugged 
defiles  of  the  Alps ;  the  eye  of  Wilkie  rested  upon  "  mine  own  blue  Lomonds,''  and 
his  quiet  and  gentle  spirit  dwelt  among  the  homes  and  landscapes  of  village  life; 
the  smooth  river  for  the  leaping  torrent-™ the  sheltered  field  for  the  wild  waste. 

As  not  unconnected  with  the  subject,  and  before  leaving  the  older  systems  of 
rocks,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  introduce  here  the  substance  of  a  very  curious 

,    .  *  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  p.  363. 
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and  important  speculation  of  Dr.  M'Cullocli's,  concerning  the  comparative  earlinesa 
of  the  seasons  in  the  northern  districts.  Like  most  of  the  Western  Isles^  South 
and  North  Uist,  Barra,  Vatersa,  Sandera^  and  all  the  neighbouring  islands  are 
composed  of  gneiss ;  they  are  all  high,  attaining  a  general  elevation  of  800  to  1000 
feet,  and  in  some  of  them  there  are  mountains  2000  feet  high.  The  western  shores 
are  flat,  sandy,  and  generally  arable,  followed  by  boggy  brown  tracts  of  low 
hills,  interpersed  with  lakes,  which  are  again  succeeded  by  high  mountains.  The 
earliness  of  the  harvest  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  all  these  islands,  and  cer- 
tainly considering  the  nature  of  the  subjacent  rocks,  very  unexpected,  as  the  climate 
is  very  moist,  like  that  of  most  of  the  inner  islands  or  the  mainland,  where  it  is  a 
month  or  six  weeks  later.  "This  may  be  attributed,"  says  Dr.  M'Culloch,  "to 
the  dry  and  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil,  in  some  measure ;  but  I  believe  that  it 
depends  as  much  on  another  circumstance,  which  will  equally  explain  the  well- 
known  forwardness  of  the  harvest  in  Moray  and  on  the  east  coast  of  Suther- 
land ;  a  tract  which,  in  the  same  manner,  exceeds  in  earliness  the  districts  further 
to  the  southward,  and  in  a  very  great  degree  all  those  on  the  west  coast.  That  to 
which  I  allude  is  the  greater  proportion  of  light,  or  sunshine,  which  these  districts, 
remote  and  indifferently  situated  as  they  are,  enjoy  when  compared  with  many 
other  tracts  in  the  different  parts  of  Scotland  just  named.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  must  be  sought  in  the  relative  position  of  the  mountains  towards  these  places, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  as  these  act  jointly  in  causing  the 
detention  of  clouds  over  a  particular  region.  The  great  annual  supply  of  clouds, 
as  of  rain,  is  from  the  west ;  and  they  are  brought  by  the  predominant  western 
winds.  The  western-most  land,  which  forms  this  insular  tract,  is  too  low  and 
narrow  to  arrest  their  flight,  whence  they  pass  freely  over  all  the  outer  chain  except 
Harries ;  which,  by  detaining  them,  becomes  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  Long 
Island,  being  a  dark,  rainy,  and  late  country.  But  as  they  arrive  at  the  inner 
islands  and  the  mainland,  they  are  stopped,  partly  by  the  Highlands  of  Skye  and 
Mull,  but  still  more  by  the  great  western  mountainous  tract  of  the  Highlands, 
producing  a  dense  and  dark  atmosphere  through  which  the  sua  seldom  shines,  even 
for  a  few  days,  without  long  and  frequent  interruptions.  An  undue  proportion  of 
rain  is  a  necessary  consequence ;  and  that  of  course  aggravates  the  evil,  although  it 
must  not  be  considered  the  sole  cause.  In  that  rain  the  clouds  are  partly  di;asipated, 
as  they  also  seem  to  be  by  being  re-dissolved  in  the  air ;  and  thus  the  eastern 
districts  enjoy  continuous  sunshine,  often  for  weeks,  when  the  western  are 
wrapt  in  gloom.  If  this  view  is  correct,  a  register  of  light  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  ought  to  enter  as  much  or  even  more  than  that  of  the  barometer  and 
thermometer,  into  the  scientific  means  of  estimating  the  nature  of  an  agricultural 
climate."  * 

Geology  is  thus  intimately  connected  with  hygrometry,  and  both  in  many 
interesting  relations  with  agriculture.  The  soils  of  the  earth  depend,  for  richness 
and  variety,  upon  the  qualities  of  the  rocks  beneath,  and  are  sandy,  clayey, 
calcareous,  or  loamy,  according  as  they  rest  upon,  or  are  within  the  influence  of,  the 
prevailing  system  in  which  these  constituents  exist.  The  dislocation  and  dip  of 
the  rocks  afford  a  passage  for  draining.  Their  height  and  distribution  collect  the 
vapours,  or  give  a  free  admission  to  the  air  and  light  of  heaven. 

•  The  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  vol.  3,  p.  21, 
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THE  DEVONIAN  SYSTEM,  OK  OLD  RED  SANDSTONE. 

The  system  of  rocks  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter  leads  us  a  step  onwards  as 
well  as  upwards  in  our  geological  history,  where  we  are  presented  with  new  aspects 
of  the  country,  introduced  to  new  forms  of  life  in  its  waters,  and  with  new 
features  and  arrangements  in  its  mineral  masses.  The  change  is  a  remarkable  one, 
in  the  shifting  of  its  outer  scenery  no  less  than  in  the  singular  character  of  its 
various  tribes  of  inhabitants.  A  new  dynasty  crosses  the  stage  of  animated  exist- 
ence, and  is  ushered  in  by  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  laws  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  the  convulsed  condition  of  the  globe  has  shown 
repeatedly  to  have  occurred.  The  colour  and  constituents  of  the  rocks  are  all 
wonderfully  altered.  The  transition  from  the  beautiful  crystalline  masses  of  the 
older  formations  into  the  fine  grained  and  schistose  strata  of  the  Silurian  series  is 
gradual,  and  in  its  first  stages  scarcely  perceptible.  A  type  and  mould  of  far 
coarser  materials,  and  a  distribution  of  thicker  and  generally  less  homogeneous 
beds,  characterise  the  Devonian  order  of  things ;  while  the  seas  were  tenanted  with 
families  of  creatures  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  anterior  era,  and  whose  enamelled 
skins  were  of  such  enduring  texture  as  to  rival,  in  brightness  and  strength,  the  scaly 
appendages  of  every  existing  order  of  fishes.  This  may  be  justly  termed  the  Fish 
Epoch,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  the  natural  history 
of  our  own  country ;  so  numerous  are  the  fossil  remains,  so  singular  their  forms,  so 
diversified  and  yet  so  normally  alike,  so  splendid  their  attire,  so  perfect  their  pre- 
servation, and  aU  so  distinct  from  everything  that  now  swim  the  waters  or  occupy 
their  deep  coral  caves,  that  we  seem  to  be  transported  back  in  imagination  to 
scenes  of  romance  rather  than  reality  —  the  relies  of  a  physical  drama  whose 
agents  and  pageantry  have  become  utterly  extinct.  The  rocky  matrix  in  which 
their  remains  are  entombed  is  as  evidently  the  wreck  of  a  former  world,  water- worn 
fragments  of  granite,  quartz,  schist,  and  other  rocks ; — a  reconstruction,  amidst  vast 
and  sudden  changes  of  the  inorganic  crystalline  formations,  for  the  still  more  beauti- 
ful elaborations  and  increasing  progress  of  organic  existence. 

The  old  red  sandstone  formation,  so  interesting  in  every  respect,  consists  of 
three  principal  series  or  groups  of  strata — lower,  middle,  and  upper — which  are 
all  strongly  characterised  by  a  granular  structure,  and  more  or  less  by  a  reddish 
colour.  Overlying  unconformably  the  Silurian  strata,  or  resting  on  them  nearly  at 
right  angles,  the  beds  of  the  old  red  indicate,  from  their  position  and  relations,  a 
vast  shift  in  the  sea-bottom  on  which  their  materials  were  collected — the  steep 
abrupt  shores  consisting  of  the  primitive  formations,  or  lifted  into  bolder  and  loftier 
ridges  landward.  The  immense  thickness  of  the  sandstone  as  clearly  demonstrates 
the  deep  hollows  or  troughs  into  which  they  were  cast.  Hence  the  great  mass 
of  the  conglomerate,  or  the  lower  series,  consists  of  fragments  principally  derived 
from  the  older  rocks  in  the  vicinity;  and  so  persistent  is  this  feature  of  the 
formation,  that  the  deposit,  all  over  Scotland,  bears  a  resemblance  to  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  with  which  it  is  locally  connected.  Thus,  on  the  line  of 
the  Lammermuirs,  grauwake,  clay-slate,  felspar,  porphyry,  and  hornstone,  along 
with  a  sprinkling  of  quartz  and  a  few  primary  boulders,  are  the  prevailing  ingre- 
dients ;  whereas,  on  the  line  of  the  Grampians  and  the  great  primary  mountains  to 
the  north,  granite,  gneiss,  mica-sehist,  quartz,  and  hornblende,  of  every  variety  of 
size,  in  fragments  and  boulders,  almost  entirely  exclude  the  transition  class  of  rocks. 
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It  is  matter,  too,  of  indifference,  whether  the  geologist  continues  his  researches  into 
this  new  group  of  strata  over  the  border  district,  whither  our  description  in  the 
former  chapter  has  led  us,  or  he  returns  to  resume  tliem  over  the  northern  frontier, 
where  the  old  red  sandstone  is  developed  on  a  scale  almost  co-extensive  in  area  with 
the  primary  series.  The  few  pinnacles  then  above  the  waters  still  stand  out  in  bold 
relief':  Criffel,  Queensberry,  Moor-foot,  Hart  Fell,  and  others,  commanding  from 
their  lofty  summits  all  the  shallows,  creeks,  and  bays,  into  which  their  debris  was 
carried;  and  the  yet  higher  Bens  of  the  Grampians,  overlooking  the  great  valleys, 
straths,  and  indented  coast  which  mark  the  deeper  basins  into  which  their  spoils 
were  collected.  Flanking  the  primary  and  transition  series  of  the  Westmoreland, 
Cumberland,  and  Welsh  mountains,  these  sandstones  are  largely  developed  in 
Devonshire,  and  are  hence  denominated  the  Devonian  System  of  English  Geologists 
—their  position  throughout  distinctly  showing  the  various  sources  and  the  littoral 
character  of  the  deposit. 

The  colouring  matter  of  this  formation  consists  Gf  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  and, 
though  still  a  matter  of  hypothesis  among  geologists,  the  opinion  which  ascribes  it 
to  volcanic  origin  is  the  one  generally  adopted,  as  it  is  indeed  the  only  one  which 
seems  adequate  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  The  period  was  one  undoubtedly 
of  great  disturbance,  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  was  widely  fused  and  broken 
up  by  igneous  action;  the  seas  would  consequently  be  affected  to  as  great  an 
extent  with  metallic  impregnations ;  the  materials  conveyed  in  a  loose  unaggre- 
gated  state,  would  be  easily  suffused  with  the  penetrating  element ;  and,  as  a 
curious  corroboration  of  its  deleterious  influence  on  animal  substance,  the  organic 
remains  are  fewest  in  number,  as  well  as  in  the  worst  state  of  preservation,  in  those 
groups  and  strata  of  the  formation  which  are  the  most  deeply  tinged  with  the  dis- 
colouring solution.  The  grey  flagstones  of  Strathmore,  and  the  yellow  sandstone 
series  of  Cromarty  and  Dura  Den,  are  accordingly  rich  in  specimens  of  their 
respective  flora  and  fauna  of  the  period;  but  comparatively  few  of  either  are 
traceable  in  the  more  deeply  reddened  strata  and  coarser  conglomerates  of  Eoss  and 
Sutherland. 

The  external  characters  of  the  formation,  in  its  various  localities,  are  thus  too 
Well-marked  to  need  any  minute  description  of  its  mineral  constituents.  Taken  in 
the  mass,  it  has  been  estimated  at  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  presenting 
a  succession  of  sandstones,  alternating  with  subordinate  layers  of  sandy  shale,  thin 
dark-coloured  tilestone,  and  beds  of  impure  concretionary  limestone.  The  calcareous 
rock  is  termed  cornstone ;  it  is  almost  destitute  of  organic  remains,  and  is  of  little 
use  as  a  limestone.  While  fine-grained  strata,  as  well  as  conglomerates,  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  series,  in  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper  divisions,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered, as  already  stated,  the  general  law  in  their  order  of  superposition,  that  the 
coarser  beds  all  lie  nearest  the  great  mountain  ranges,  and  that  the  finer  and  softer 
ones  take  their  positions  successively  more  sea-ward.  The  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and 
northern  portions  of  the  formation,  which  are  densely  clustered  round  the  primary 
series,  are  for  this  reason  not  only  the  coarsest  in  mass,  but  the  oldest  in  age  and  of 
the  greatest  extent  in  vertical  thickness.  Coul  Beg,  Coul  More,  and  Suil  Veinn,  on 
the  north-western  coast  of  Ross-shire,  and  resting  unconformably  on  a  bed  of  gneiss, 
form  three  immense  insulated  hills  of  about  three  thousand  feet  high.  The  hills  of 
sandstone  here  are  of  every  variety  of  aspect — round,  conical,  ridged,  or  serrated. 
They  are  sometimes  isolated,  sometimes  in  a  prolonged  range,  with  naked  and  pre- 
cipitous rocky  faces  of  a  thousand  feet  in  depth,  and  with  an  aspect  often  as  rugged 
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as  tliat  of  the  mountains  of  Skye.  The  sandstone  in  some  localities  constitutes  the 
entire  mass  of  the  mountain;  in  other  places  it  is  observed  to  rest  on  granite  or 
gneiss  at  a  considerable  altitude^  and  in  not  a  few  of  the  mountains  of  Ross  and 
Sutherland  it  is  found  only  on  their  summits.  The  stratification  is  in  general  dis- 
tinct. Where  the  angle  of  inclination  is  low  the  strata  are  thin  and  equal, 
possessing  a  schistose  flaggy  structure,  and  exhibiting  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountain,  as  the  two  Ben  Derigs  in  Durness,  an  even  surface  resembling  a  pave- 
ment of  loosened  tHes ;  but  where  the  angle  of  inclination  becomes  considerable, 
the  distinctness  of  the  stratification  diminishes,  and  wherever  it  assumes  the  vertical 
position  the  divisions  of  the  beds  are  scarcely  recognisable,  the  rock  acquiring  the 
aspect  of  some  granites  or  gneiss,  into  which  it  seemingly  graduates,  being  split  into 
prismatic  or  angular  fragments.  Looking  from  an  elevated  summit  over  these 
northern  sandstone  districts,  composed  of  so  many  insulated  mountains  which  are 
caped  in  one  place,  encircled  round  their  base  at  another,  and  here  and  there  accom- 
panied with  broken  fragments  of  the  formation,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  countiry  has  once  been  covered  with  a  united  stretch  of  sand- 
stone, all  now  abraided  and  washed  away,  the  harder  portions  remaining  like  pillars 
of  gigantic  masonary,  and  the  deep  gorges  of  the  rivers  showing  the  still  older  and 
more  enduring  foundations  on  which  they  rest.  The  extreme  depth  of  this  deposit, 
as  far  as  it  can  now  be  discovered,  may  be  measured  by  the  ICea  Clock  in  Ross- 
shire,  a  mountain  of  nearly  three  thousand  seven  hundred  feet,  or  as  high  as  Ben 
Cruachan  of  the  primary  system,— where  the  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  and 
extend  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  which  dips  into  the  sea.  The  detached  por- 
tions which  occupy  the  shore  indicate  the  subaqueous  range  and  connection ;  and  ia 
viewing  its  relations  to  the  islands  of  similar  formation.  Dr.  M'Culloch  justly  infers 
that  the  large  intervals  now  occupied  by  the  sea  were  once  parts  of  a  contiauous 
tract  of  land. 

Southward  of  the  Grampians,  the  beds  thin  out,  and  become  more  slaty  and 
fissile  in  their  texture.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  sandstones  in  Strath- 
more  and  the  basin  of  the  Tay,  in  Strathearn,  and  Menteith  j  while  in  Roxburgh 
and  Dumfries  shires  they  are  generally  more  flaggy  and  composite  in  their  mineral 
qualities.  Mottled  bands  of  a  purple  and  fawn-coloured  shale,  and  though  close- 
grained  yet  extremely  friable,  are  not  unfrequently  interspersed ;  as  near  Auchter- 
gaven,  the  environs  of  Creiff;  and  the  high  ridges  that  slope  westerly  to  Callendar. 
Towards  the  upper  beds  of  the  middle  series  there  occurs  a  well-marked  stratum  of 
hard  texture,  and  an  excellent  building- stone,  which  is  dotted  all  over  with  whitish 
spots  of  a  spherical  form.  These  spots  generally  inclose  a  dark  centrical  nucleus  of  the 
size  of  a  garden  pea,  and  owing  to  which,  whether  of  animal  or  metallic  origin,  the 
discharge  of  the  oxide  has  been  occasioned.  While  the  highest  portions  of  the 
upper  series  merge  into,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from,  the  sandstones  of 
the  coal  formation,  either  in  mineral  texture  or  colour ;  those,  again,  of  the  lower 
series,  just  as  insensibly  graduate  in  many  places  into  the  crystalline  primary  rocks 
on  which  they  repose,  the  altered  sandstone  being  fused  into  quartz -rock  by 
plutonic  action.  This  form  of  the  sandstone  occurs  in  various  places  near  the 
southern  ridges  of  the  Granipians,  in  Glenshee,  at  Cally  Bridge,  and  near  Dunkeld, 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  mica-slate  and  limestone,  and  has  been  generalljr 
described  as  belonging  to  these  formations.* 

•  Qeo.  Jour,  Nq,  30,  p.  126. 
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The  geograptical  range  of  the  formation  is  of  great  extent^  being  largely  deve- 
loped in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  forms  vast  areas  in  Russia  and  Central 
Europe^  in  Siberia  and  Tartary,  along  the  flanks  of  the  Himalayas  and  upper  plains 
of  India ;  it  likewise  extends  over  large  portions  of  Australia^  the  boundless  deserts 
of  Africa,  whence  their  arid  sands  are  mainly  derived;  and  in  North  and  South 
America  it  is  no  less  abundantly  distributed.  In  Scotland,  this  rock  deposit  ranks 
next  in  extent  to  the  gneiss — the  largest  of  the  primary  series — and  covers  nearly 
5000  square  mUes  of  surface,  of  which  about  a  half  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gram- 
pians. The  organic  remains  are  nearly  the  same  in  every  region,  the  same  species 
inhabiting  the  ocean  at  one  and  the  same  time,  ia  India  as  in  Russia,  in  Scot- 
land as  in  Africa  and  South  America.  As  far  as  the  researches  of  geologists 
have  yet  extended,  the  collections  of  fossils  from  the  Scottish  deposits  are  more 
numerous,  as  well  as  diversified  in  genera  and  species,  than  those  of  any  other 
country,  perhaps  than  all  the  rest  of  the  collections  put  together.  This  shows 
how  much  has  still  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  geology — what  spoils  may  yet 
be  gathered  from  the  buried  dead  of  past  ages — what  trophies  have  still  to  be 
won  to  the  science  over  these  immense  fields  of  research. 

The  topographical  features  of  the  old  red  sandstone  district  are  in  general 
varied  and  irregular ;  if  in  hUls,  rising  in  easy  undulations,  or  swelling  into  round 
conical  tops ;  in  the  plains,  where  the  strata  lie  flat,  the  scenery  is  generally  of  great 
richness  and  amenity,  the  fields  fertile  and  covered  with  the  finest  loams ;  where, 
debouching  from  the  mountains  or  girdling  the  sea-coast,  the  glens,  valleys,  and 
lochs  are  diversified  with  every  species  of  simple  beauty  and  wild  grandeur — 
the  leaping  cascade,  the  rushing  torrent,  the  gentle  river,  having  each  their  appro- 
priate places  in  the  heights  and  hollows  of  this  friable  formation.  The  pictm-esque 
character  of  the  valleys  of  the  Jed,  Rule  Water,  Teviot,  and  Tweed,  is  derived  from 
its  precipitous  cliff's  worn  by  the  rivers  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  Crig-up  Linn,  the 
deep  pools  of  the  Nith,  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  the  romantic  shores  of  Largs,  the 
Cumbraes,  and  Rothsay,  are  all  cut  and  moulded  on  the  same  variegated  flesh- 
coloured  sandstone.  The  Ochils  and  Sidlaws  may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  its 
hiUy  or  general  physical  features,  along  with  their  numerous  valleys  and  ravines ;  of 
which  the  more  remarkable  are  Glen-eagles,  Glen-farg,  and  Dura  Den  in  the 
former,  and  in  the  latter  the  Dens  of  Balruddery,  Rossie,  and  Baliggarny,  which 
either  cut  through  or  open  upon  the  strata  of  the  middle  and  upper  series. 

It  were  endless  to  enumerate  the  many  remarkable  places  and  admired  scenes 
formed  in  this  rock,  where  it  flanks  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Grampians,  lines  the 
trough  of  the  Great  Canal,  or  fringes  the  coast  from  the  Spey  to  Dunnet  Head, 
and  from  Cape  Wrath  to  Loch  Carron ;  sometimes  rising  into  mountains  two  and 
three  thousand  feet  high,  or  broken  into  shelving  precipices  and  flssures  of  extra- 
ordinary grandeur,  or  hollowed  into  bays  and  caves  by  the  unceasing  action  of  the 
billows.  The  Orkney  Islands,  sixty-seven  in  number,  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
old  red  sandstone,  and,  agreeing  so  closely  in  external  aspect  and  mineral  structure 
with  the  general  features  of  Caithness,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  having  formed 
at  no  very  remote  period  a  continuation  of  the  mainland.  Nor  may  it  be  unin- 
teresting to  remark,  as  a  curious  illustration  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  forma- 
tion in  every  district  of  Scotland,  that  the  ancient  monasteries,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  chiefly  constructed  of  this  rock,  from  the  circumstance  perhaps 
of  their  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  of  being  built  directly  over  the  con- 
venient and  easily  excavated  materials. 
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The  Organic  Remains  of  the  old  red  sandstone  would  require,  of  themselves, 

several  chapters  of  description.  It  has  been  termed  the  "  Fish  Period,"  so  abun- 
dant and  curious  are  the  fossil  specimens  preserved  of  it.  Nothing,  however,  beyond 
a  simple  outline  of  their  general  features,  and  the  more  remarkable  localities  in 
which  they  are  found,  can  be  given  according  to  the  necessary  limits  of  our  sketch. 

There  are  four  great  divisions  or  natural  orders  of  fossil  fishes,  as  admitted 
by  geologists,  distributed  in  the  several  systems  of  rocks  which  compose  the 
earth's  crust.  ,  The  latest  classification  is  that  of  M.  Agassiz,  in  the  Poissons 
Fossiles,  the  standard  authority  in  fossil  ichthyology ;  and  where,  proceeding  upon 
the  characters  of  the  scales  and  plates,  the  following  orders  are  described:  1.  The 
Placoid,  or  broad-plated  scale.  2.  The  Ganoid,  or  shining  scale.  3.  Ctenoid,  or 
comb-shaped  scale.  4.  The  Cycloid,  or  marginated  scale.  Now  these  different 
orders  are  not  promiscuously  huddled  together  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth,  but  have 
each  their  distinct  positions  in  the  vertical  arrangement  of  the  fossiliferous  strata, 
and  serve  to  characterise  the  formations  with  which  they  are  connected.  Generally 
speaking,  the  two  former  orders  belong  to  the  older  secondary  formations,  and  the 
two  latter  to  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  series.  And  so,  according  to  the 
geological  chronorneter,  were  the  successive  periods  of  their  introduction  upon  the 
stage  of  organic  life.  But,  besides  the  form  of  the  scales,  the  two  divisions  of  these 
natural  orders  are  no  less  remarkably  distinguished  by  the  qualities  and  form  of  the 
inner  skeleton.  The  fishes,  for  example,  of  the  present  age  are  arranged  into  two 
great  classes,  the  cartilaginous  arid  osseous.  To  the  former  belong  our  existing 
rays,  sharks,  and  sturgeons;  the  latter  include  the  cod,  herring,  and  salmon 
families.  In  the  cartilaginous  class,  the  internal  framework  is  soft,  destitute  of 
fibre,  and  contains  scarcely  a  trace  of  calcareous  matter ;  while  the  Osseous  tribes. 
On  the  other  hand,  are  constructed  internally  of  true  bone,  like  that  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  and  which  consists  of  a  fibrous  texture  and  of  great  hardness.  But,  as 
if  to  make  up  for  any  deficiencies  in  strength  and  firmness  arising  from  the  carti- 
lage, nature  gave  to  all  the  creatures  of  this  class,  in  geologic  times,  a  strong 
external  armiture  ;of  hard  osseous  scales,  coated  with  enamel,  and  capable  of  the 
greatest  endurance.  The  head  sometimes  consists  of  pure  naked  bone.  The 
skeleton  in  all  of ;  them  extends  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  hence  termed 
Heterocercal  or  uiiequally-lobed,  which  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  two  last 
orders  as  well  as  existing  races  with  an  osseous  skeleton,  whose  tail-fins  are  Homo- 
cereal  or  equally-lobed ;  and  thus  covered  cap-a-pie,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  body,  the  plaeoids  and  ganoids  of  the  ancient  seas  were  admirably  suited  to  the 
convulsed  condition  of  the  element  in  which  they  were  placed.  The  ganoid  order 
is  the  prevailing  type  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  They  are  nearly  all  of  a  family, 
termed  sauroids,  as  possessing  in  many  respects  a  reptilian  or  lizard  caste  of  organi- 
sation ;  the  scales  are  thick  and  bony,  often  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  com- 
bined with  their  curiously  interlocked  arrangement,  artistically  mailed  upon  each 
other,  these  creations^f  so  early  a  period  are  recovered  often  in  a  state  of  perfect 
entireness,  in  colour,  enamel,  and  freshness  even  finer  than  those  of  any  succeeding 
age. 

This  discovery  of  the  Swiss  naturalist,  whereby  he  finds  all  the  important 
distinctions  of  structure  to  harmonise  with  the  scales  and  dormal  covering,  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  geology.  Without  it,  indeed,  no  other  trustworthy 
method  of  classification  could  have  been  found.  The  system  of  Cuvier,  as  applied  to 
existing  fishes,  and  which  chiefly  proceeds  upon  their  internal  characters,  combined 
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1 ,  Txiloiite . 

2,  Coccbste-oE., 


4;,  Osteolepis, 


5.  fioloptycliius  Andersarii, 
6  „  Pa.TQ.piir actus  AnAersoni . 
.7,  Scales. 
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•witli  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  finsj  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  use 
where  the  skeletons  of  fossil  species  are  seldom  detected  in  any  considerable 
portions,  and  where  the  teeth,  spines,  and  other  fragments,  though  obtained 
in  abundance,  afford  too  imperfect  data  for  arrangement.  The  skin,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  all  its  scales  and  plates  so  remarkably  preserved,  is  the  organ  which 
indicates  not  only  important  anatomical  and  functional  distinctions,  but  also  shows 
the  relation  of  every  creature  of  earth,  air,  or  water,  to  the  element  in  which  it 
moves.  Accordingly,  as  Cuvier,  by  means  of  a  single  bone,  and  often  by  the 
fragment  of  a  bone,  was  enabled  to  detect  the  order  and  genus  to  which  it 
belonged,  and  thereby  to  produce  his  wonderful  restoration  of  the  huge  monsters 
of  Montmartre  and  the  tertiary  epoch,  where  every  part  fitted  so  precisely  to  its 
place,  so  has  Agassiz,  by  the  aid  of  a  solitary  plate  or  scale,  carried  us  back  among 
the  earliest  creations  of  the  deep,  demonstrated  the  several  orders  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  pointed  out  the  habits  and  conditions  under  which  they  flourished. 
Some  were  suited  to  muddy  bottoms,  some  rejoiced  in  clear  blue  waters,  some  were 
herbaceous,  and  others  carnivorous,  armed  with  teeth  and  claws  capable  of  breaking 
the  hardest  substances.  The  palseocarcinus,  or  lobster  of  Balruddery,  was  several  feet 
in  length ;  the  cephalaspis,  or  seraphim  of  Glammis  and  Carmylie,  consisted  of  a 
head  of  naked  bone,  nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  body ;  and  the  phyllolepis,  or 
leaf-scaled  fish  of  Clashbennie,  was  covered  with  enamelled  plates  of  the  enormous 
dimensions  of  half  a  foot  in  diameter.  Such  researches,  and  especially  discoveries  so 
minute,  correct,  and  interesting,  exalt  the  science  with  which  they  are  connected, 
and  show  principles  of  investigation  worthy  of  our  closest  study,  which  can  still, 
at  this  remote  distance  of  time,  detect  the  surprising  methods  and  analogies  of 
Nature  in  these  beautiful  and  endming  tissues  of  her  earliest  works.  The  ways  of 
the  Almighty  in  all  ages  are  one  and  the  same :  the  greatest  diversity  combined 
with  the  greatest  harmony — everything  adapted  to  its  place  in  the  scale  of  being, 
and  all  illustrative,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  of  divine  wisdom  and  foresight. 

The  districts  in  which  these  interesting  organic  remains  have  been  most 
abundantly  found  are  the  counties  of  Caithness,  Sunderland,  Eoss,  Inverness, 
Nairn,  and  Elgin,  and,  perhaps,  most  richly  of  all,  in  the  Orkneys  near  Strom- 
ness.  The  central  district  of  Strathmore,  included  betwixt  the  Grampians 
and  Sidlaws,  is  next  the  most  distinguished  for  the  varieties  and  numbers  of  its 
fossil  treasures.  The  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Dura  Den,  and  Stratheden  in  Fifeshire, 
are  no  less  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  specimens  imbedded  in  their  strata. 
The  border  counties,  and  other  localities  of  the  formation,  have  as  yet  yielded 
them  in  small  quantities,  sufficient  enough  for  identifying  the  deposit  but 
not  to  claim  for  them  any  separate  description.  Ichthyolites,  or  fragments 
of  the  bones  of  fossil  fishes,  are  abundant  in  the  sandstones  of  Caithness  and 
Cromarty,  and  other  localities  in  Scotland,  but  shells  are  rare;  while  in  Devonshire, 
and  other  parts  in  England,  testacese  and  crustaceans  are  abundant.  The  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  now  referred  to,  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  as  possible  corresponding  with  tl\e  geological  divisions  into  the  lower,  middle, 
and  upper  series ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  most  characteristic  of  the  fossils  belonging 
to  each  series,  it  may  suffice  to  notice  those  which  are  the  prevailing  types  of 
their  several  districts. 

1.  The  northern  district,  which  contains  so  large  a  development  of  the  lower 
series  of  the  formation,  is  remarkable  for  four  genera  of  fossil  fishes,  of  the  ganoid 
order,  namely,  the  asterolepis,  osteolepis,  coccosteous,  and  pterichthys.    The  firsi 
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is  found  in  the  Orkneys,  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation,  and  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  genera  belonging  to  the  period.  It  is  variously  estimated,  according  to 
its  ablest  historian,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,*  from  eight,  ten,  to  even  twenty-three 
feet  in  length,  resembling,  in  all  its  equipments  of  bulk  and  strength,  the 
sword-fishes,  sturgeons,  and  sharks  of  our  present  seas.  The  scales  are  round, 
large,  and  divided  into  grooves,  radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  organ.  Hence 
the  term  asterolepis,  or  the  star-scale  fish.  The  cranial  buckler  was  large 
and  flat,  in  some  specimens  about  eight  inches  in  length  by  six  in  breadth, 
traversed  by  three  slightly  elevated  ridges,  and  in  size  might  have  furnished 
a  substitute  for  the  frontal  bone  of  an  elephant,  or  the  largest  of  existing 
crocodiles.  The  under  jaws  were  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  one  row 
small  and  densely  set,  the  other  thinly  set,  but  very  large,  bent  and  tvristed,  and, 
after  the  reptilian  type,  were  laterally  fenced  with  two  sharp-cutting  edges-  The 
opercules  and  hyoid  hones  were  likewise  of  great  size  and  massiveness,  the  former 
thickly  studded  with  r-like  tubercles,  and  the  divisions  of  the  arch  of  the  latter 
resembled  those  of  a  small  Gothic  vdndow,  in  which  the  central  muUion  parts 
into  two  branches  at  top.  As  with  these,  so  with  all  the  other  portions  of  the  ossi- 
fication of  this  earliest  vertebrate  type  of  the  lower  old  red,  every  bone,  plate,  and 
membrane  being  exactly  suited  for  their  place,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  admirably 
formed  structure.  Belonging  to  the  highest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the 
asterolepis — all  of  whose  organs  of  sight,  smell,  hearing,  and  taste,  are  so  delicately 
preserved  in  the  matrix  of  the  rock — demonstrates  a  high  style  of  organisation; 
showing  that  nature,  in  these  morning  days  of  existence,  did  not  first  fashion  the 
minute  and  imperfect,  whence  were  gradually  eliminated  the  larger  and  more  com- 
plicated structures  of  progressive  animal  life,  but  created  at  once  models  of  the 
highest  kind  and  of  the  fullest  dimensions.  No  theory  of  development,  from  the 
little  to  the  great,  from  the  simple  to  the  more  perfect,  from  a  condition  of  semi- 
animate  to  the  higher  states  of  functionary  action,  can  be  maintained  on  the 
paleontology  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  This  single  witness  from  the  deep  over- 
throws the  whole  baseless  fabric  on  which  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation"  rests  its  preposterous  assumptions,  and  shows  the  theory  to  be  as  devoid 
of  any  foundation  in  science  as  it  is  repudiated  by  the  feelings  of  our  moral  nature. 
There  is  no  progression.  There  is  no  transmutation  from  family  into  family,  in  aU 
that  exists  in  the  underlying  Silurian  rocks,  so  as  to  give  anterior  geologic  lineage, 
on  a  lower  scale,  to  this  earliest  example  of  the  succeeding  Devonian  System.  The 
asterolepis  moves  as  independently,  and  individually,  in  its  orbit  of  animal  life  as 
the  stars  in  their  courses;  the  nebular  and  development  hypothesis  are  equally 
unsupported  by  fact,  and  by  the  revealed  law  of  creation. 

The  remains  of  this  remarkable  fish  are  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
sandstones  of  Orkney,  near  Stromness ;  in  some  of  the  beds  they  are  so  numerous 
as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  rock  itself;  and  their  mode  of  preservation  is  no  less 
singular,  presenting  an  instance  of  Nature's  embalming  which  surpasses  all  the  most 
skilful  manipulations  of  the  chemist,  and  as  simple  as  it  is  perfectly  conservative  of 
every  plate,  scale,  tooth,  and  bone,  in  their  original  integrity.  The  substance  of  the 
creature  itself  seems  to  be  the  only  element  employed  in  the  preparation.  The 
animal  matter  has  been  converted  into  a  dark-coloured  pitchy  mass,  resembhng 
bitumen,  or  coal-tar,  and  which,  thickly  enclosing  the  body,  has  subserved  equally 
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the  purposes  of  stroud  and  coiRn.  It  possesses  the  consistency  as  well  as  tenacity 
of  "wax,  and  has  been  used  as  a  substitute.  And  thus  steeped  in  tbe  residue  of  its 
own  blood,  muscle,  and  flesh,  the  skeleton  of  the  asterolepis,  of  the  size  of  a  por- 
poise, and  whose  age  in  the  geologic  scale  the  years  of  human  reckoning  cannot 
number,  is  again  restored  in  all  its  enamelled  polish  and  beauty,  not  a  bone  dis- 
placed nor  an  organ  disfigured. 

The  pterichthys  and  coccosteous  are  more  abundant  than  the  former;  so 
characteristic,  indeed,  of  the  series,  as  to  be  obtained  in  every  locality  of  its  northern 
range — at  Cromarty,  Gamrie,  Lethen-bar,  Seatcraig,  Altyre,  Tynet-burn,  and  the 
Dipple  on  the  Spey.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens  are  found  in  nodules  and  a  con- 
cretionary limestone,  which  have  served  as  a  better  matrix  than  the  oxidized  sand- 
stone; every  part  of  the  body,  internal  and  external,  the  stomach  and  its  contents 
undigested,  even  the  pebbles  and  grains  of  sand  intermixed  with  the  food,  are  all 
there,  to  attest  the  form  and  the  instincts  of  creatures  of  which  there  are  no  existing 
analogues.  They  are  considered  to  be  true  fishes,  though  more  resembling  crusta- 
ceans from  their  thick  bony  envelopes.  They  are  covered  with  nearly  the  same 
number  of  plates,  differently  disposed  on  the  head  and  carapace.  The  tail  in  both 
is  long,  and  belongs  to  the  homocercal  or  equi-lobate  structure ;  thus  indicative  of 
an  osseous  skeleton,  and  the  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  perfect  preservation  of  so  much 
inner  integument.  The  coccosteous  derives  its  name  from  the  beny-like  tubercules 
which  dot  its  plates,  being  the  Greek  compound  {kokkos,  a  berry,  and  osteon,  a  bone) 
for  the  descriptive  term.  It  differs  from  the  pterichthys,  besides  in  the  number  and 
disposition  of  the  plates,  in  having  a  less  elongated  head,  and  the  absence  of  arms 
or  winged  appendages,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  pterichthys  as  to  serve  for 
its  generic  appellation.  Hence  the  name — pteron,  a  wing,  and  ichthys,  a  fish.  But 
whether  so  curiously  placed  on  the  body  for  defence,  or  as  aids  to  locomotion,  or, 
like  the  fljing  fish  of  modern  times,  to  assist  its  elevation,  for  breathing  p^irposes, 
into  the  air,  these  organs  of  the  pterichthys  have  not  been  pronounced  upon  by 
palaeontologists.  There  are  several  species  of  both  genera;  and  so  abundant  are 
their  remains,  that  the  seas  of  the  period  must  have  been  literally  swarming  with 
them,  pursuing  their  prey  among  the  rocks  and  shallows  of  the  waters  which,  in  the 
Silurian  period,  were  occupied  by  the  trilobites,  the  crustacean  types  of  the  age,  as 
the  pterichthys  and  coccosteous  were  decidedly  of  theirs. 

The  osteolepis,  more  fish-like  in  its  form  and  general  structure,  is  also  very 
prevalent  in  the  old  red  sandstone  rocks.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  discovered 
fossils  in  the  Caithness  beds,  and  received  its  name,  under  the  classification  of 
Cuvier,  in  consequence  of  the  osseous  character  of  its  scales  [osteon,  a  bone,  and 
lepis,  a  scale) ;  but  as  all  the  coverings  of  the  fishes  of  the  period  were  of  the  sub- 
stance of  bone,  the  designation  fails  in  some  of  its  most  remarkable  peculiarifes. 
Nature,  perhaps,  has  never  formed  any  similar  creature  with  an  outer  vesture  so 
brilliant  in  its  colouring,  compact  in  its  arrangement,  and  enduring  in  its  texture, 
as  that  in  which  she  arrayed  this  early  specimen  of  her  marine  workmanship. 
Combining  the  lightness  and  agility  of  the  feathered  tribes,  there  was  the  hard, 
impenetrable  coat-of-mail  over  every  organ,  membrane,  and  spot  of  the  body, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguishes  the  sluggish  tortoise  and  chelonians.  of  the 
present  time.  The  covering  of  the  fishes  already  noticed  consisted  of  detached 
plates,  which  met  at  the  edges  of  each  other,  and  were  united  like  the  sutures  in  the 
bones  of  the  human  skull,  forming  a  uniform  envelope  round  the  entire  body  of  the 
animal,  and  thus  better  adapted  for  strength  than  for  symmetry  or  fleetness.     But 
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in  the  osteolepis  the  scales  are  arranged  alongside  each  other,  like  the  bricks  in  a 
■wall,  disposed  in  regular  rows,  and  joined  in  a  manner  calculated  at  once  to  afford 
protection  to  the  internal  parts,  and  to  suit  the  flexures  of  the  body  while  in  motion. 
The  divisions  of  the  head  are  all  composed  of  pure  naked  bone,  and  brightly- 
enamelled.  The  teeth  formed  part  of  the  jaws,  not  set  in  sockets,  nor  rising  out  of 
the  fleshy  cartilage.  The  fins  and  tail  consisted  of  the  same  substance,  hard,  shining, 
enamelled  bone ;  the  rays  of  these  organs  were  as  numerous  and  thickly  set  as 
the  feathers  in  the  wing  of  a  bird.  The  scales  were  all  of  bone,  coated  with  enamel, 
and  glistened  like  plates  of  gold.  Thus  eveiy  portion  of  the  osteolepis  was  enveloped 
in  a  network  of  bone,  elaborated  iato  every  shape  and  form  of  organic  structure, 
and  after  subserving  the  purposes  of  animal  life  ages  ago,  the  whole  remain 
undisplaced  and  entire,  as  an  evidence  of  the  beautiful  diversities  and  wonders 
of  Creation. 

2.  The  middle  group  of  the  old  red  sandstone  covers  nearly  the  entire  district 
lying  between  the  Grampians  and  the  Ochils,  and  consists  of  conglomerate, 
micaceous  slaty  bands,  cornstone,  tilestone,  arenaceous  marls,  and  thick  beds  of 
grey  and  flesh-red  sandstone.  The  cephalaspis  and  holoptychius  are  the  vertebrate 
remains  that  chiefly  characterise  the  group.  The  relics  of  the  cephalaspis  are 
exceedingly  abundant,  and  are  very  widely  dispersed  in  the  series,  but  are  found 
most  numerous,  as  well  as  in  the  best  state  of  preservation,  in  the  marls  and  tile- 
stone.  The  cephalaspis,  or  buckler-headed  fish,  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
size  of  this  organ,  being  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  body,  and  from  its  being 
covered  with  a  buckler  or  shield.  The  shield  consists  of  one  large  plate,  of  a 
lamellar  structure  and  crescent-like  form,  which  terminates  in  two  long  projectionSj 
or  pointed  horns.  The  other  plates  of  the  head  are  united  into  one  osseous  case; 
and  the  whole  consisting  of  hard  bone,  protected  by  equally  hard  enamelled  scales, 
this  fish,  though  never  found  above  a  foot  in  length,  must  have  proved  no  easy 
capture  to  its  predaceous  cotemporaries.  The  scales  of  the  body  formed  elevated 
bands,  and  the  rays  of  the  fins  were  covered  by  the  membrane  which  everywhere 
surrounds  them,  while  the  entire  skeleton  was  wrapped  in  bony  plates,  so  airanged 
as  to  join  or  overlap  each  other.  The  fossil  specimens,  accordingly,  are  very 
entire,  and  are  lifted  out  of  the  rock,  as  if  their  interment  had  been  but  yesterday. 
The  quarries  of  Carmylie,  Glammis,  and  Balruddery  are  the  most  noted  places  for 
the  relics  of  this  remarkable  genus,  hundreds  being  disinterred  within  an  area  of  a 
few  square  yards ;  and  resembling,  as  they  strongly  do,  from  their  cephalic  shield, 
the  trilobites  of  the  Silurian  seas,  they  appear  to  have  been  equally  abundant  with 
that  most  prolific  race,  and  to  have  constituted,  like  them,  the  most  singular  race 
of  their  time. 

The  holoptychius,  or  the  wrinkled-scale  fish,  belongs  to  a  family  allied  on  the 
one  hand  to  the  true  finny  tribes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  particularly  iu  its  denti- 
tion, to  the  order  of  reptiles.  The  scales  are  nearly  circular,  rough,  and  corrugated 
in  ridges,  with  waving  furrows  intermediate,  and  are  sometimes  two  inches  in 
length,  by  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  plates  covering  the  head  have  a 
dotted,  shagreen  surface.  The  teeth  are  double  set,  the  one  set  long  and  slender,  the 
other  consisting  of  the  sauroid  or  reptilian  conical  form,  of  great  density.  The  head 
is  comparatively  small,  forming  in  this  respect  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of 
the  cephalaspis ;  from  the  position  of  the  mouth  it  required  to  turn  on  its  back 
while  striking  its  prey ;  the  fins  are  large  and  distantly  placed ;  and  thus  encased 
all  over  in   scale- enamelled  plates,  articulated  and  mortised  after  the  strongest 
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and  most  flexible  fasMon,  tlie  toloptyeMus  and  cephalaspis  were  not  unequally 
matched  for  either  attack  or  defence.  The  largest  specimen  yet  found  of  the 
genus  measures  thirty  inches  in  length  hy  twelve  in  breadth.  It  is  also  the  first 
that  was  found.  "We  well  remember  the  date — a  bright  autumnal  day  in  1839 — 
having  visited  the  quarry  of  Clasbennie,  in  search  of  relics,  only  the  day  before 
its  discovery  J  but  returned  richly  loaded  with  remains  of  other  genera  — 
namely,  scales  of  the  glyptosteus,  phyllolepis,  and  glyptolepis ;  all  abundant  in  the 
same  beds,  and  all  described  and  named  in  the  monograph  of  M.  Agassiz. 

Of  the  crustacean  family  the  fossil  relics  as  yet  detected  in  the  old  red  sand- 
stone are  very  rare.  Any  that  have  been  found  were  restricted  to  the  English  rocks, 
until  a  huge  specimen  was  cast  up  in  the  Den  of  Balruddery.  Several  specimens  of 
the  Calymene  Sternberffii  and  a  Brontes  signatus,  both  allied  to  the  trilobites  of  the 
Silurian  period,  were  the  only  forms  of  the  order  belonging  to  the  Devonian  deposits. 
Fragments  of  " petrified  seraphim  "  had  been  long  familiar  to  the  quarrymen  in  For- 
farshire— a  name  applied  by  them  to  portions  of  the  shell  or  case  of  a  crustacean,  from 
their  fancied  resemblance  to  the  conventional  figures  of  cherubim  as  seen  on  tomb- 
stoaes.  Some  fragments  had  likewise  been  found  in  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  figured 
by  ?lurchison,  in  the  Silurian  System,  as  the  pterygotus  problematicus — the  pro- 
visional name  assigned  by  Agassiz.  It  is  described  in  Mantell's  Wonders  of  Geology* 
as  a  eurypterus;  and  at  the  British  Association,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1834, 
the  fragments  of  the  creature  there  presented  went  under  the  more  euphonious 
cognomen  of  the  edotea.  The  specimen  found  at  Balruddery,  embracing  almost  every 
organism  of  the  body,  and  presenting  at  once  to  the  common  observer  a  most 
striking  resemblance  to  the  lobster,  enabled  the  Swiss  naturalist  to  determine  its 
order,  genus,  and  species,  as  the  palceocarcinus  alatus,  or  the  old-winged  lobster. 
The  carapace,  claws,  and  flaps,  are  all  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
ornamented  externally  with  circular  and  elliptical  markings,  which  give  them  aii 
imbricated  or  scaly  appearance.  The  projections  of  the  claws  are  finely  developed, 
terminating,  the  larger  in  sharp  points  or  hooks,  and  the  smaller  in  enamelled  plates 
like  the  nails  of  the  human  hand.  This  magnificent  specimen  now  enriches  the 
cabinet  of  Lord  Kinnaird,  at  Rossie  Priory,  and  occupies  in  its  different  portions  ten 
or  twelve  drawers.  When  the  portions  are  combined,  this  inhabitant  of  the  rocks 
and  seas  of  ancient  Gowrie  appears  to  have  measured  from  five  to  six  feet  in  length- 
and,  from  the  great  size  of  the  shell  or  covering,  the  body  might  at  least  havv 
been  two  or  three  feet  in  circumference.  Along  with  innumerable  fragments  of 
the  lobster,  the  Den  of  Balruddery  abounds  in  fossil  remains  of  various  kinds : 
annelides,  shells,  wiags  of  pterichthys,  heads  uncountable  of  cephalaspis,  and,  as 
described  by  Agassiz,  portions  of  the  parexus  recurvus  and  clematius  reticulatus. 

The  same  bed  of  rock  extends  into  the  Den  of  Rossie,  where  the  search 
has  resulted  only  as  yet  in  the  discovery  of  vast  numbers  of  curious  concretionary 
nodules,  resembling  shells,  and  of  which  an  elaborate  account  has  been  given  by 
M.  Parrot  in  describing  similar  bodies  [les  pierres  d'Imatra),  and  which  he  affirms 
to  be  des  mollusques  petrifices,  sans  coquilles.  The  nodules  occur  in  great  numbers 
In  Elland  Water,  near  Melrose,  and  are  regarded  in  that  land  of  romance  as  "  fairy 
stones ;"  they  are  of  a  spherical  form,  more  or  less  flattened,  generally  consist  of 
laminse,  are  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  whether  they  are  organic, 
or  simply  concretions,  as  Sir  David  Brewster  thinks,  formed  by  the  dropping  of 
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water  holding  in  solution  earthy  particles  which  cohere  on  evaporation ;  the  nodules 
impart  a  singularly  striking  appearance  to  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  call  back 
the  imagination  to  a  time  when  the  sandstone  constituted  the  silt  of  a  sea-margin, 
whose  waters,  filled  with  so  many  curious  forms  of  organic  life,  have  long  since 
retreated. 

About  a  mile  to  the  westward,  in  the  charmingly  wooded  dell  of  Baliggarny, 
occurs  the  overlying  bed  of  the  mottled  sandstone,  so  full  of  spots  and  blotches, 
which  stretches  over  great  part  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Tay,  and  several  places  in  Stratheden,  dipping  under  the  Lomonds  at  Glen- 
vale.  The  spots  are  generally  spherical,  the  transverse  section  forming  a  circle 
varying  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  spheres  there  is  generally  a  small  pea  of  metallic  oxide,  to  which  the  iron  diffused 
through  the  stone  seems  to  have  been  transferred.  In  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
these  spots.  Dr.  Fleming  has  suggested  that  they  are  owing  to  the  presence  "  prob- 
ably of  some  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  the  decomposition  of  which  exercised  ? 
limited  influence  on  the  colouring  matter  of  the  surrounding  rock."  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  view,  two  specimens  have  been  found  with  the  scale  of  a  holoptychius  in 
the  middle  of  the  white  spot,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  and  the 
other  in  that  of  David  Milne,  Esq.;  in  whose  Geological  Account  of  Roxburghshire 
the  author  advocates  the  theory  of  a  chemical  process,  holding  that  the  formation  of 
these  blotches  belongs  to  "  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  blanching  process 
which  takes  place  along  the  sides  of  fissures  or  cracks  in  the .  old  red  sandstone 
rock/'  and  where  there  is  generally  a  larger  development  of  metallic  incrustations, 
having  very  beautiful  dendritic  forms.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  spot,  as  com- 
pared with  the  red  rock,  yields  something  in  support  of  both  theories,  and  is  not 
determinate  as  to  either.  Thus,  in  the  spot,  the  iron  is  changed  fi-om  a  peroxide 
to  a  protoxide,*  which  in  the  red  stone  exists  as  a  peroxide ;  and  again,  in  the 
spot,  there  is  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid,  whilst  there  is  none  in  the  general  body  of 
the  rock,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  phosphate  in  the  scale  or  other 
organisms.  Assuming  the  organic  theory  as  affording  the  readiest  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  discolouration,  from  the  infinite  numbers  of  both  vegetable  and  animal 
bodies  floating  in  the  Devonian  seas,  the  organic  matter  containing  phosphoric  or 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  supposed,  became  gradually  decomposed,  and  the  acid,  set  free, 
combined  with  a  portion  of  the  iron  to  form  a  protoxide,  and  thus  discharged  the 
red  colour.  The  metallic  nucleus,  which  is  of  a  dark  bluish  colour,  and  finely 
contrasts  with  the  red  and  white  of  the  rock,  it  may  be  also  observed,  generally 
bears  a  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  spheres  j  thus  showing  a  correspondence  between 
the  two,  whether  as  cause  or  effect,  whether  the  influence  was  discharged  outwardly 
from  the  centre  or  attracted  inwardly  from  the  circumference,  and  in  either  mode 
confirmative  of  the  organic  hypothesis.  The  sandstone  extends  a  considerable  way 
up  the  Den  of  Baliggarny,  when  it  abuts  against  the  amygdaloidal  trap  which  has 
thrown  the  strata  into  the  perpendicular ;  at  the  point  of  junction,  the  sandstone  is 

•  Metals,  in  combining:  with  oxygen,  combine  with,  different  proportions  of  it,  and  these  combi- 
nations, in  conformity  to  the  usual  law  of  chemical  attraction,  give  rise  to  compounds  having  very 
different  properties.  Thus  in  minerals,  through  which  any  metallic  substance  is  diffused,  there  are 
degrees  and  shades  of  colour  corresponding  with  the  proportions  in  which  the  oxygen  is  united  to 
the  metal.  The  protoxide  denotes  the  oxide  formed  by  the  first  degree  of  oxidation,  and  the 
peroxide  denotes  that  of  the  highest  degree  of  oxidation  :  the  black  coloured  oxide  of  ii-on,  as  the 
central  spot,  contains  21  of  oxygen  and  the  red  coloured  stone  about  33,  in  100  parts. 
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converted  into  a  pure  quartz  or  flinty  schist,  while  the  trap  becomes  insinuated  between 
the  bedSj  and  welded  to  them  by  the  strong  fusion  of  heat.  The  interest  of  tl)<i 
section  here  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  vast  overlying  mass  of  the  plutonic  matter, 
extending  several  hundred  feet  along  the  uptilted  edges  of  the  sandstone  strata, 
and  displaying  as  perfect  a  profile  view  of  the  intermixture  of  eruptive  and  sede- 
mentary  rocks  as  curiosity  or  science  can  desiderate.  The  student,  in  his  pursuits, 
rarely  has  the  good  fortune  of  seeing  these  junctions,  as  they  most  frequently  occur 
upon  inaccessible  sea-shores,  or  lie  concealed  under  too  great  depth  of  soil,  or  have 
not  emerged  to  the  surface  in  sufficiently  extended  sections.* 

This  beautiful  den,  with  its  swee])ing  row  of  flower-covered  villas  at  the  entrance, 
possesses  attractions  enough  in  itself  to  repay  a  visit,  whether  by  naturalist,  botanist, 
or  geologist;  nor  will  the  artist  fail  in  his  object  should  he  see  it  as  we  last  saw  it, 
in  a  bright  autumn  noon,  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  streamed  through  the  densely-tinted 
foliage,  and  fell  upon  rivulet,  rock,  trees,  and  startled  deer,  producing  the  most 
beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  lighting  up  a  scene  which  the  pencil  may 
trace,  but  will  ever  fail  to  impress  in  all  its  vivid  beauty  upon  the  canvass.  The 
accomplished  authoress  of  the  Queens  of  England  and  Scotland  humorously  remarked 
on  the  occasion,  "  that  even  geology  could  be  made  interesting  were  it  found  only' 
in  such  delightful  places;"  in  front  the  vista  is  no  less  delightful,  where  the  eye 
reposes  on  the  richest  and  most  spacious  of  those  river-basins  which  constitute  so 
much  of  the  physical  frame- work  of  Scotland — the  lordly  Tay. 

3.  And  other  "  such  delightful  places"  do  often  meet  the  geologist  on  his  way, 
whether  he  has  to  cross  broad  rivers,  or  scale  rugged  mountains,  or  tread  wastes  of 
sand  to  meet  them.  Dura  Den,  in  Pifeshire,  is  one  of  these,  a  deep  winding 
ravine  formed  in  the  upper  series  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  rock  on  both  sides 
presents  a  precipitous  face,  in  some  parts  nearly  200  feet  in  height,  and  rising 
behind  into  finely-wooded  hills  of  500  or  600  feet  of  the  formation.  Entering  the 
Den  from  the  north,  a  cornstone  at  Craigfoodiis,  a  conglomerate  at  Osnaburg,  and 
a  grey,  reddish  sandstone  near  the  clmrch — all  of  the  middle  series — arrest  the 
attention,  and  will  rewai-d  the  inspection  of  the  inquirer.  The  sandstone  strata 
immediately  change  iii  dip,  colour,  and  texture,  when  he  will  find  himself  among 
the  newest  or  upper  series,  which  are  of  all  hues  and  dyes,  the  white-yellowish  pre- 
vailing, and  hence  it  has  been  termed  the  Yellow  S.4Ndstone.  The  qualities  are 
as  various  as  the  colours,  consisting,  in  the  lower  beds,  of  beautifully  white,  hard 
building  stone,  which  is  succeeded  by  thin  layers  of  ferruginous  marls,  terminating 
in  thick  bands  of  coarse  sandstone.  The  fossil  remains  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
middle  parts  of  the  series,  the  beds  immediately  beneath  and  above  the  clay 
marls.  They  are  found  all  on  the  western  side  as  well  as  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  agent  in  scooping 
the  ravine.     Five  or  six  genera  of  vertebrate  fossils  have  been  described  and  named 

*  All  the  strata  of.  the  middle  series  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  and  extend  in  great  thick- 
ness along-  the  left  bank  of  the;  Tay  by  Scone  and  Lethendy.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  notice 
here  that  the  celebrated  "coronation  stone  of  Scone,"  now  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  formed  of 
this  rock,  and  not,  as  antiquaries  say,  of  "  merbyi."  We  have  examined  a  splinter  of  it,  when 
"  the  stone  "  was  wickedly  fractured  during  the  fitting-up  at  Westminster  in  18;i8.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  hand  fide  specimen  of  old  red  sandstone.  The  colour,  texture,  and  granular  qualities 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  sandstone  of  which  Scone  Palace  is  built.  And  whether,  as  the 
legend  affirms,  originally  from  Egypt  or  the  Holy  Land,  true  it  is,  that  the  now  existing  emblem 
of  Scottish  independence  is  a  veritable  product  of  Scotland  itself,  dug  from  the  same  quarry  or 
bed  of  rock  as  that  of  which  the  modern  palace  is  constructed.  _ 
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b}-  M.  Agassiz,  some  entirely  new,  and  others  new  species  of  genera  found  in  otliei 
localities  of  the  lower  and  middle  series.  They  consist  of  the  following  kinds  :  - 
Glyptopo7nus  minor,  Holoptychius  Andersoni  and  Flemingii,  Pamphractus  Ander- 
soni  (the  Pterichthys  hydrophilus  of  Egerton) ;  also  Diploterus  (new  species),  Dipterus 
(new  species),  Glypticus  Dalgleisiance  (new  genus),  and  one  or  two  not  as  yet  named. 
This  remarkable  deposit  is,  in  many  places,  filled  to  repletion  with  these  curious 
relics.  A  space  of  little  more  than  four  square  yards,  on  a  late  occasion,  when  the 
Mriter  was  present,  yielded  about  a  hundred  fishes  perfect  in  their  outline,  and  as 
many  more  in  a  fragmentary  and  broken  state.  The  scales  and  fins  are,  in  general, 
quite  entire,  the  forms  of  the  creatures  often  starting  in  their  complete  scaly . 
envelope  from  the  matrix ;  and  the  organisms  being  all  enamelled  and  of  a  bright 
pink-colour,  the  teeth  and  plates  of  the  head  fresh  and  unbroken,  one  can  scarcely 
divest  himself  of  the  idea  that,  instead  of  the  innumerable  series  of  geologic  terms, 
to  be  counted,  he  is  looking  upon  the  creations  of  yesterday,  the  relics  of  living 
things  that  had  just  ceased  to  breathe. 

The  yellow  sandstone  deposit  extends  east  and  west,  from  St.  Andrews  to  the 
Cleish  hills,  occupying  the  valley  of  Stratheden,  and  dipping  under  the  carljoniferous 
system,  from  which  it  is  generally  separated  by  overlying  masses  of  trap.  It  forms 
a  belt  of  no  great  breadth,  but  is  in  many  places  of  vast  thickness.  It  is  found  in 
several  other  localities  in  Scotland — in  Morayshire,  Ci'omarty,  Ayrshire,  Arran,  and 
across  the  Channel,  in  Ireland.  Its  fossil  treasures  have  nowhere  been  so  abundant 
as  in  Dura  Den,  which  may  be  considered,  in  its  paleontology  as  well  as  mineral 
qualities,  the  type  of  the  formation. 

What,  in  conclusion,  it  will  now  be  asked,  was  the  flora  of  a  period  so  remark- 
able for  its  development  of  animal  life?  Nature  everywhere  delights  in  contrasts; 
and  here  the  contrast  is  certainly  very  striking,  if  the  measure  of  her  vegetative 
powers  is  to  be  taken  from  the  few  scanty  relics  of  fuci  and  algse  scattered  through 
the  lower  and  middle  series  of  the  old  red  sandstone.  Not  a  fragment  of  vegetable 
matter  has  anywhere  been  detected  in  the  yellow  deposit;  but  they  exist  in  the 
system  at  Parkhill,  near  Newburgh,  Wormit  Bay,  Balruddery,  Carmylie,  and  other 
localities — and  all  confined  to  the  tilestone  and  grey  micaceous  flags  of  the  middle 
series.  These  remains  are  chiefly  of  the  fucoid  order,  consisting  of  thin  slender 
stems,  diverging  into  numerous  leaflets  or  fronds,  and  resemble  the  long  boggy 
grasses  that  grow  in  our  marshes  and  lakes.  Sometimes  they  may  be  observed  as 
a  mere  coaly  film,  at  other  times  like  small  decayed  branches  of  gnarled  oak,  and 
covering  often  the  surface  of  the  rock,  causing  it  easily  to  split  into  thin  divisional 
flagstones.  In  Orkney  they  likewise  occur  in  the  lower  series,  where  some  have 
the  appearance  of  the  club-moss,  thickly  striated  and  tubercled ;  and  one  specimen 
has  been  described  as  a  fern,  of  the  size  of  the  moorworts  and  other  smaller  Iciads,  and 
in  sufficient  preservation  to  show  that  it  belonged  to  the  terrestrial,  not  the  marine 
tribes.  But  if  thus  scanty  in  her  vegetable  productions  during  the  Devonian  age, 
the  period  was  at  hand  when  the  earth  was  to  pour  them  from  her  teeming  bosom 
in  the  most  affluent  measure,  and  in  forms  and  sizes  which  tropical  climates  can 
only  now  present.  Dura  Den  exhibits,  in  the  closest  juxtaposition,  the  wonders  of 
the  two  geologic  ages.  A  step  carries  you  from  the  one  series  of  rocks  to  the  other. 
A  vast,  universal,  inconceivable  change  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the 
seas  increase  in  greater  varieties  and  in  multiplied  forms  of  animal  life,  the  earth 
all  oyer  abounding  in  trees  of  the  amplest  and  loftiest  dimensions ;  and,  leaping 
across  the  stream,  in  this  narrow  dell,  you  pass  tlie  shadowy  bourne  which  separates 
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two  of  the  oldest  and  most  singular  epochs  in  the  world's  history.  The  mighty 
operation  is  marked  on  a  small  scale,  though  recorded  in  the  most  legible  characters 
— a  slight  depression  in  the  dip  of  the  strata  on  the  one  side — a  few  black  lines 
interspersed  among  stripes  of  white  on  the  other  side — is  the  simple  lithograph  by 
which  Nature  tells  of  energies  whose  products  are  mountains  and  valleys,  new 
teeming  lands,  seas  swarming  with  the  moving  thing  that  hath  life,  and  mineral 
treasures  enclosed  for  man's  use  and  comfort,  which  time  only  can  exhaust. 


THE  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

Before  looking  into'  the  carboniferous  system,  now  dawning  into  view  on  these 
lithologic  pages  of  our  history,  rocks  of  a  diiferent  class  require  first  to  be  noticed 
in  their  due  chronological  order.  These  are  the  igneous  products  of  the  age  we 
have  just  been  contemplating,  that  is,  the  period  intermediate  between  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  deposition  of  the  various  materials  of  the  coal  formation.  After 
the  strata  of  the  former  had  been  all  collected  and  arranged  over  the  bottom  of  the 
Devonian  seas,  they  were  penetrated,  hardened,  and  upheaved  by  vast  masses  of 
molten  matter  issuing  from  below ;  forming  new  ranges  of  mountains,  as  the  Sidlaws, 
Ochils,  Pentlands,  Eildons,  and  Cheviots,  and  convulsing,  like  a  tumultuous  sea,  the 
whole  surface  of  Scotland.  The  evidence  of  the  plutonic  agency,  as  well  as  the 
geologic  era  of  its  chief  activity,  is  as  clear  and  certain — recorded  in  every  way, 
form,  and  character  of  physical  truth — as  that  of  any  event  of  ancient  times  with 
which  the  moral  historian  has  to  deal.  , 

When  we  consider  the  masses  of  molten  matter  thrown  up  by  volcanos  in 
modern  times — Vesuvius,  about  3900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  throwing  out 
fiery  torrents  over  all  its  slopes,  and  filling  up  valleys  through  all  their  extent — 
Etna,  nearly  11,000  feet  high,  and  63  miles  in  circumference  at  its  base — Tenerifie, 
16,000  feet,  and  the  whole  island  composed  of  volcanic  matter — the  Kirauea,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  mountain  of  18,000  feet,  and  the  entire  island  in  which  it 
is  situated,  seventy  miles  in  length  and  covering  an  area  of  4000  square  miles,  a 
complete  mass  of  volcanic  matter — while,  along  the  range  of  the  Andes  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  there  are,  every  day,  in  active  operation,  about  two  hundred 
fiery  cones  ejecting  matter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  mountains  higher  and  more 
massive  than  the  largest  in  Great  Britain ; — these  facts  take  away  all  antecedent 
incredibility  from  the  assumption  of  hills  of  only  2000  to  3000  feet  high  being  the 
product  of  similar  agencies,  and  raised  into  position  by  similar  internal  forces. 

But,  to  take  an  illustration  nearer  our  own  shores,  Iceland  may  be  referred  to 
as  an  example  of  volcanic  action  on  the  great  scale.  The  whole  of  this  islaijd  is  the 
product  of  recently  extinct  or  of  actually  existing  volcanic  foci,  which,  within  a  few 
fleeting  years  of  man's  duration  and  in  modern  times,  have  thrown  out  masses  of 
fused  rock  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  the  Grampians,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover 
the  Scottish  Highlands  thousands  of  feet  all  over  with  mountain  ranges  of  the  igneous 
formation.  Iceland  lies  within  the  same  terrestrial  zone  with  Great  Britain,  situated 
between  13°  20'  and  24°  31'  of  west  longitude,  and  between  63°  23'  and  66°  33'  of 
north  latitude,  and  is  consequently  distant  less  than  the  island's  own  length,  or  about 
560  miles  from  the  most  northern  point  of  land  in  Scotland.  It  is  nearly  one- 
third  larger  than  Scotland,  being  calculated  to  contain  about  38,230  square  miles. 
lllirough  its  length  and  breadth  Iceland  has  been  convulsed,  upheaved,  and  overrun  in 
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every  part ;  and  even  now  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  -whicli  a  human  habitation 
can  be  built,  without  the  risk  of  being  speedily  overwhelmed  with  the  fiery  torrent, 
or  submerged  in  the  yawning  abyss  whence  it  continually  issues.     Hecla,  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  cones,  is  5110  feet  in  height,  and  its  circumference  at  the  base  is  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles ;  steam  and  hot  vapours  are  constantly  arising  from  the  central 
peak ;  the  sides  are  scarred  by  numerous  ravines ;  and,  for  nearly  ten  miles  around, 
the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  which  formerly  encompassed  this  famed  volcano  is 
overflowed  by  its  fiery  flood,  or  buried  under  immense  heaps  of  cinders,  pumice,  sand, 
and  ashes.     Vast  numbers  of  small  cones  rise  in  every  part  of  this  lava  plain,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Raudseldar,  which  has  an  oblong  form,  a  crater 
in  the'  middle  180  feet  deep  and  840  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  composed,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  small  red  half-melted  stones.     There  are  several  chains  of 
mountains  which  traverse  the  island,  one  of  which  is  above  200  miles  in  length,  and 
whose  summits  attain  the  great  elevation  of  5685  to  5927  feet.    The  dark  lava  sides 
and  linear  arrangement  of  their  rocky  masses  sufficiently  attest  their  volcanic  origin, 
without  the  still  more  ten-ible  proof  given  from  time  to  time  by  the  latent  fires 
within  their  bosom  bursting  forth  in  unexpected  and  most  destructive  eruptions. 
The  Skaptar  Jokul  was  produced  by  one  of  these  outbursts  in  1783,  a  ridge  now  of 
hard  rock,  100  miles  in  length,  15  miles  in  breadth,  in  some  places  600  feet  high, 
and  of  an  average  height  of  300  feet.     Several  torrents  of  lava  have  issued,  in  very 
recent  times,  upon  a  similar  scale  of  magnitude,  from  a  group  of  mountains  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  whose  deep  recesses  have  never  been  explored, 
partly  from  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  natives  to  accompany  travellers  into  these 
demon-haunted  regions,  and  partly  from  the  extreme  difficulty  and  danger  that 
have  attended   every  attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  shattered  and  rugged  defiles. 
The  eruptions  are  descried  at  an  immense  distance,  covering  all  the  interior  with 
dense  masses  of  smoke  and  ashes,  and  throwing  out  quantities  of  scoriee  and  pumice 
so  great  as  to  cover  the  waves  for  many  miles  round  the  shores  of  Iceland.     The 
mountains  themselves,  with  their  snowy  peaks,  are  seen  at  a  distance  of  100  to  150 
miles ;  and  nothing  surprises  the  voyager  more,  as  he  approaches  the  scene  of  these 
volcanic  operations,  than  the  contrast   exhibited   between   their   scorched,   dark- 
coloured  bases  and  the  gleaming  whiteness  of  their  upper  ridges  j  the  internal  fires 
smouldering  beneath,    or  casting  out  vapours  and  warm  springs;   geysers  leaping 
more  than  200  feet  into  the  air,  and  in  a  column  of  water  200  feet  in  diameter,  with 
a  temperature  of  154".     These  singular  phenomena,  accompanying  the  subterranean 
agency,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  at  all  elevations,  sending  up  clouds  of 
steam  from  amidst  fields  of  perpetual  ice.     The  very  ocean  that  surrounds  the  coast 
is  not  free  from  them,  where,  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Breida  Fiord,  studded 
with  innumerable  islands,  the  water  in  many  places  is  sensibly  elevated  in  tempera- 
ture by  their  action.     The  author  of  The  History  of  Iceland  says  : — ■ 

"  Between  the  snowy  chains  now  described  lies  the  great  desert  of  Iceland,  whose 
unknown  regions  form  the  scene  of  many  superstitious  terrors  to  the  natives ;  and, 
indeed,  the  lonely  and  desolate  aspect  of  this  district  can  scarcely  be  exceeded  by 
any  other  region  on  the  earth.  Age  after  age,  volcano  on  volcano,  have  poured 
their  stony  floods  over  its  surface,  till  it  has  become  almost  one  black  scorified  field. 
Long  tracts  of  volcanic  sand,  immense  masses,  torn  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, wide  chasms,  huge  insulated  fragments  of  lava,  everywhere  interrupt  the 
progress  of  the  traveller,  whilst  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  rocks  renders  the 
compass  useless  as  a  guide.     In  these  wastes  no  springs  of  water  refresh  the  sigui; : 
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no  birdj  no  beast,  scarcely  even  a  plant  or  humble  moss  relieves  the  tedium  of  the 
journey,  or  expels  the  feeling  of  loneliness  that  weighs  upon  the  spirit.  Where  the 
internal  fires  have  been  most  active,  hills  are  tossed  on  hills  in  inextricable  confusion, 
of  which  even  the  tempestuous  oceau  furnishes  but  a  faint  image.  In  other  quarters, 
magnificent  glaciers  of  green  transparent  ice  occur,  whilst  the  volcanic  scoriae  with 
which  they  are  often  mixed  exhibit  a  contrast,  though  one  strikingly  characteristic 
of  this  land,  where  fire  and  ice  seem  ever  conjoined,  and  yet  ever  contending  for 
the  mastery." 

Such  is  Iceland:  and  what  is  thus  occurrmg  so  near  ourselves,  in  modern  times, 
has  occurred  within  our  own  borders  in  the  remoter  periods  of  the  earth's  history. 
The  island  of  Great  Britain  has  passed  through  the  same  fiery  ordeal,  and  been 
convulsed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  craters  whence  its  volcanic  masses  issued  are 
closed  over,  the  peaceful  abodes  of  fertile  valleys,  or  the  quiet  retreats  of  deep 
lakes.  Isolated  cones,  as  MoncriefF  Hill,  tht  Lomonds,  and  Arthur's  Seat,  mark 
the  lesser  foci  of  their  action,  while  the  greater  torrents  constitute  the  more  extended 
ranges  which  characterise  the  midland  and  southern  portions  of  Scotland.  The 
Sidlaws,  Ochils,  Pentlands,  and  Cheviots,  as  well  as  the  Campsie,  Kilpatrick,  and 
Renfrew  hills,  are  nearly  all  composed  of  the  same  materials  of  rock ;  they  have 
been  ejected  all  within  the  same  geologic  epoch,  and  now  constitute  the  firmest 
foundations  of  our  once  agitated  land — the  jokuls  and  volcanos  of  an  era  that  has 
long  passed  away. 

The  term  Trap  has  been  applied  to  this  class  of  rocks,  from  the  G  erman  Trappa, 
a  stair,  in  consequence  of  the  terraced  or  step-like  elevations  generally  assumed  by 
the  hills  of  the  formation.  They  are  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  whinstone. 
The  generic  term  "  trap  "  includes  porphyry,  compact  felspar,  claystone  porphyry, 
greenstone,  clinkstone,  amygdaloid,  basalt,  trachyte,  tuffa,  and  several  varieties  of 
each.  They  are  very  widely  diffused — indeed,  more  so  in  their  several  places  of 
emergence  to  the  surface  than  the  rocks  of  any  of  the  other  systems.  The  hills, 
neither  so  lofty  nor  bold  in  character  as  those  connected  with  the  primary  system, 
have  the  same  geographical  range  across  the  mainland,  running  parallel  to  the 
Grampians  and  Lammermuirs,  and  are  equally  characteristic  as  a  great  geological 
division  of  semi-crystalline  rocks.  The  Sidlaws,  Ochils,  and  Campsie  hills  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  trap  formation  in  the  central  district;  the  Pentlands,  Cheviots, 
Eildons,  and  other  outliers,  show  its  leading  features  and  extent  in  the  southern 
and  border  country.  The  Renfrew  hills,  of  great  extent  and  variety,  mark  the  out- 
going of  the  formation  on  the  western  shores,  and  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Kilpatrick  group,  terminating  at  Dumbarton  in  a  series  of 
beautifully  wooded  cones  and  lofty  mural  clift's. 

The  various  members  of  the  series  differ  greatly  in  their  general  composition 
and  appearance.  Although,  from  other  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  their 
common  origin,  there  are  members  of  the  family  which,  if  viewed  in  detached  spe- 
cimens, would  be  considered  as  possessing  no  relation  or  affinity  to  each  other; 
since  even  some  of  the  proximate  rocks  present  as  little  mineralogical  resemblance 
as  lime  and  sandstone,  slate  and  coal.  They  have  been  ejected  at  diff'erent  periods 
and  after  long  intervals,  and  consequently  have  been  modified  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  produced,  the  conditions  of  the  sea-bottom  over  which  they 
were  spread,  and  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  fused  matter  was 
erupted.  They  are  not  lavas,  which  are  sub-aerial  products,  and  therefore  light  and 
porous ;  nor  are  they  aqueous  formations,  whose  materials  have  been  deposited  in 
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water,  and  subjected  gradually  to  its  abrading  influences.  These  rocks  are  the 
results  of  igneous  fusion  deep  under  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  from  their  weight 
and  density,  having  parted  with  few  of  their  elements  in  a  gaseous  state,  have 
doubtless  been  consolidated  under  strong  pressure  from  above  before  reaching  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  They  are  found  in  all  positions,  insinuating  themselves  not 
only  between  different  rocks,  but  between  the  beds  and  thinnest  laminae  of  the  same 
rock,  filling  up  rents  and  fissures,  and,  like  a  cement  poured  from  above,  overlying 
and  binding  the  whole  in  one  mass.  They  contain  no  organic  remains,  and  the 
absence  of  these,  except  in  a  few  instances,  while  abounding  in  all  the  sedimentary 
rocks  through  which  they  pass,  is  urged  by  geologists  as  a  proof  that  the  trap  matter 
has  been  forced  from  below  in  a  melted  state,  whereby  any  organic  bodies  that 
mingled  in  the  heated  mass  have  been  destroyed.  While  occupying  no  fixed  place 
in  the  order  of  superposition,  the  traps  are  never  disposed  in  layers,  and  exhibit 
no  lines  of  stratification.  They  are  often  composed  of  the  fragments  of  other 
rocks,  agglutinated  by  a  base  of  clay,  as  in  the  tufTa  species,  and  each  con- 
siderably altered  by  the  heat  to  which  they  have  been  exposed.  Ptemarkable 
changes  are  also  produced  upon  all  the  strata  in  immediate  contact  with  the  traps, 
especially  with  basalt  and  greenstone — chalk  being  converted  into  flint,  limestone 
into  chert,  clay  hardened  into  brick,  and  coal  into  coke,  when  it  is  deprived  of  its 
bitumen,  or  the  quality  which  renders  it  combustible  as  a  fuel. 

These  and  other  appearances  have  justly  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  trap  or 
ivhinstone  formation  is  of  igneous  origin,  and  that  all  the  hills  of  which  it  consists, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  beauty  and  fertility — now  the  abodes  of  peace 
and  abundance — once  glowed  with  volcanic  fire,  and  were  actually  molten  with 
subterranean  heat. 

Their  mineral  constituents  may  be  briefly  described,  consisting  essentially  of 
felspar,  hornblende,  and  augite,  substances  which  also  form  those  of  the  modern 
volcanic  rocks.  The  traps  are  very  numerous  in  their  specific  characters,  as  well  as 
very  different  in  their  external  appearances,  occasioned  by  the  various  combinations 
of  their  simple  ingredients,  of  which  no  two  in  the  whole  series  will  be  found  exactly 
alike.  The  porphyries,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  are  all  more  or  less  com- 
posed of  felspar ;  that  is,  an  argillaceous  paste,  containing  imbedded  crystals  of  other 
substances.  There  is  generally  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  diffused  through 
the  composition,  which,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  gives  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  aspect 
of  the  rock,  and  thereby  serves  to  distinguish  the  felspar  porphyry  easily  from  the 
other  members  of  the  formation.  The  term  porphyry  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  rocks  of  a  burnt  red  aspect,  and  susceptible  of  polish ;  it  is  now  applied  to  all 
rocks  having  crystals  imbedded  in  a  base  of  other  mineral  composition.  Thus  granite 
is  a  porphyritic  rock,  having  crystals  of  felspar  and  mica  imbedded  in  a  quartz  base ; 
but  as  the  true  normal  structure  is  best  defined  in  the  trap  family,  the  term  is 
accordingly  more  strictly  applied  to  some  of  the  varieties  of  this  extensive  series  of 
igneous  rocks.  Claystone  and  clinkstone  are  essentially  one  and  the  same,  the 
former  consisting  of  felspar  porphyritically  arranged,  but  more  generally  in  a  loose 
state  of  aggregation,  and  the  latter  being  of  such  close  texture  and  induration  as  to 
give  a  metallic  ringing  sound  when  struck  with  the  hammer.  The  prevailing  colour 
of  both  is  ash-grey  or  a  dark  green,  and  while  occasionally  assuming  a  columnar 
structure,  often  of  great  dimensions,  there  is  no  prismatic  or  geometric  arrange- 
ment, as  in  basalt,  in  the  form  of  the  columns.  Sometimes,  several  colours  occur 
iu  all  the  varieties  of  the  felspathic  rocks,  frequently  showing  beautiful  dendritic 
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dclmeations  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  green  and  yellow  spots,  whicli  are  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  tbe  oxidation  of  copper  disseminated  througli  the  rock.  Where 
the  spots  are  concentric  round  a  dark-coloured  nucleus,  as  frequently  occurs, 
the  presence  of  some  organic  substance  is  now  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
appearance,  which,  as  not  having  been  entirely  dissipated  by  the  heat,  had  chemically 
acted  in  discharging  the  colouring  matter  within  the  parts  affected.  These  spots, 
like  those  in  the  dotted  sandstone,  are  in  some  instances  innumerable,  occurring  in 
every  part,  even  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  indurated  mountain.  If,  as  the 
name  and  substance  of  the  rock  import,  the  porphyries  were  ejected  over  the  sea- 
bottom  in  the  form  of  clay-mud,  and  not  in  a  state  of  fusion,  though  expelled  by 
the  inner  fires,  myriads  of  the  smaller  organic  bodies,  always  abundant  in  the  ocean, 
would  be  inclosed  in  the  moving  mass,  and  necessarily  occasion  such  changes  or 
phenomena  as  those  in  question.  A  bed  of  this  claystone  porphyry  extends  along 
the  Ochils,  almost  continuously  for  twenty  miles  ;  appearing  at  the  upper  entrance 
to  Glenfarg,  at  Lumbenny,  in  the  parish  of  Newburgh,  the  Mount-hill,  near  Cupar, 
and  at  various  intermediate  places  in  the  parishes  of  Moonzie  and  ICilmany  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  brick-red  or  ash-grey,  and  is  richly  covered  with  the  circular 
yellow  spots. 

The  other  varieties  of  the  trap  family  are  of  a  more  compound  character,  and  con- 
sist of  several  kinds  of  crystals,  or  portions  of  other  rocks  united  in  the  mass.  Green-- 
stone  is  of  a  granular  texture,  and  generally  of  a  dark  green  colour,  of  which  there  are 
two  kinds,  one  composed  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  and  another  of  felspar  and  augite, 
and  in  both,  crystals  of  quartz  and  olivine  are  often  mixed.  Basalt  consists  of  the  same 
ingredients,  united  only  in  different  proportions  ;  it  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour  and 
finer  texture,  and  occurs  in  every  form  of  tabular,  globular,  and  prismatic  concretions, 
in  which  the  minerals  are  always  so  intimately  blended  that  the  whole  appears  as 
one  homogeneous  mass.    Amygdaloid,  or  the  almond-shaped  stone,  from  the  form  of 
the  nodules,  consists  of  a  basis  of  impure  claystone,  through  which  are  dispersed 
various  nodular  substances,  as  quartz,  agate,  chalcedony,  calc-spar,  and  green-earth 
or  chlorite.     This  rock  forms  the  matrix  of  all  the  finest  varieties  of  the  Scotch 
pebble,  where  alternating  zones  of  felspar,  quartz,  chalcedony,  and  heliotrope,  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  same  crystal.     The  amygdaloid  sometimes  passes  into  tuffa, 
containing  portions    of   nearly   all   the   species   of  trap,  from   half  an  inch  to  a 
foot  in   diameter;    some  of  which  are    sharp  and  angular,  and   others  rounded. 
The  whole  mass  strongly -suggests  the  idea  of  a  current  of  liquid  lava  which,  as  it 
proceeded  in  its  fiery  course,  embraced  the  various  substances  lying  in  its  way, 
both  soft  and  concrete,  and  by  the  excessive  temperature  altered  and  modified  their 
composition.     The  remarkable  vesicular  character  of  this  rock,  as  seen  in  Glenfarg, 
•  Moncrieff,  and  Kinnoul  hills  in  Perthshire,  and  in  the  Castle-rock  and  other  places 
in  Dumbartonshire — the  habitat  of  the  beautiful  zoolitic  family  of  crystals — has 
clearly  resulted  from  the  expansive  power  of  gases  in  the  process  of  cooling,  while 
the  substances  now  filling  the  cavities  have,  many  of  them  at  least,  been  introduced 
since  the  induration  of  the  rock. 

While  none  of  the  class  of  rocks  now  described  exhibit  any  distinct  lines  of 
stratification,  they  nevertheless  assume  the  appearance,  in  maiiy  places,  of  being 
disposed  in  beds  or  masses  separated  at  regular  intervals,  and  extending  over  con- 
siderable distances.  Sometimes  also  they  are  arranged  in  layers,  possessing  more 
er  less  of  a  homogeneous  character,  as  of  mud  collected  or  poured  over  a  horizontal 
sea-bottom.     Hence  "  floetz  ti-ap,"  and  the  opinion  once  prevalent  of  its  Neptunian 
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origin.  But  a  closer  inspectioa  speedily  dispels  the  illusion,  and  shows  tlie  apparent 
stratified  structure  to  be  only  partial.  The  vast  pressure  of  the  ocean  would 
necessarily  contribute  to  the  distribution  of  the  materials  into  parallel  beds  within 
certain  limits,  whether  these  materials  were  thrown  out  by  submarine  volcanos 
or  were  accumulated  in  the  sea,  from  the  debris  of  other  rocks,  during  their 
intervals  of  repose.  There  might  be  repeated  alternations  of  such  beds,  differing 
more  or  less  in  their  ingredients,  according  as  the  successive  eruptions  were  at 
longer  or  shorter  intervals  from  each  other,  or  modified  by  the  conditions  of 
the  currents,  and  other  causes  concerned  in  their  formation.  The  amygdaloidal, 
and  other  vesicular  varieties  of  trap,  may  be  accounted  for  in  like  manner,  where 
the  pressure  from  above  would  not  only  prevent  the  escape  of  their  gaseous  con- 
stituents, but,  by  preserving  the  fluidity  of  the  mass  for  a  longer  time,  assist  in  the 
secretion  of  their  particles  and  the  flattening  of  the  cavities  in  which  their  beautiful 
crystals  are  lodged. 

The  phenomenon  of  Veins,  or  dykes,  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  the  history 
of  these  rocks ;  nor,  in  a  theoretic  point  of  view,  is  it  the  least  remarkable  feature 
in  this  liistory,  that,  of  all  the  varieties  of  trap,  basalt  and  greenstone  only  are  found 
in  this  condition  aaiong  the  secondary  formations,  and,  along  with  these,  felspar 
porphyry  only  among  the  primary.  No  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  :  geologists 
have  attempted  no  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  granite  veins  are  composed  of  pure 
granite,  unmixed  with  foreign  substances ;  those  of  the  trap  as  invariably  consist 
of  felspar,  basalt,  and  greenstone,  in  their  purest  and  best  characterised  forms. 
These  dykes  are  very  immerous  over  the  northern  division  of  the  island,  as  well  as 
among  the  Grampians — occurring  in  every  position  and  diverging  in  every  direction 
— elevating,  disr:ipting,  and  indurating  the  rocks  of  every  kind  along  their  passage. 
They  traverse  the  district  of  Strathmore,  flve  or  six  crossing  the  bed  of  the 
Tay,  betwixt  Dunkeld  and  Perth,  and  running  nearly  parallel  for  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  a  south-westerly  course.  A  well-defined  instance  occurs  on  the  southern 
slope  of  Norm.an's  Law,  traceable  for  miles  westward  by  Glenduckie,  Higham,  and 
Newburgh.  Tliere  is  another  on  the  opposite  ridge  running  behind  Letham  School- 
house,  near  to  Auchtermuchty,  under  the  Roman  road  at  Pitlour,  and  skirting  west 
by  Damhead  to  the  Path  of  Condie.  In  Strathearn  they  may  be  observed,  in  various 
places,  rising  above  the  sandstone,  and  forming  mixral  ridges  of  disjointed  tabular 
masses,  of  considerable  elevation.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  every  coal- 
field, subserving  the  purposes  of  a  wise  providence,  while  regarded  as  troubles  by 
every  miner. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  trap  veins  are  vei7  numerous,  particularly 
near  Dunoon  in  the  direction  of  Toward  Point,  where  they  cut  the  schist  at  right 
angles  and  are  readily  distinguished  by  their  dark  colour  from  the  bright  silvery 
hue  of  the  slaty  strata.  In  some  instances  portions  of  the  schist  are  inclosed  in  the 
matter  of  the  dyke.  One  near  Hafton  House  is  of  a  light  greenish  colour  and 
seems  to  be  composed  wholly  of  the  fused  schist  itself,  the  quartz  being  the  pre- 
vailing ingredient  of  the  mass.  Another,  several  yards  in  breadth,  may  be  observed 
on  the  Castle-hill,  projecting  across  the  road  into  the  waters ;  it  is  traceable  for 
miles  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  whose  culminating  point,  the  Bishop's  Seat, 
appears  to  be  formed  of  the  same  vein.  Here,  on  this  beautiful  coast,  the  student  in 
a  walk  of  a  few  miles  meets  with  examples  of  three  successive  systems  of  rocks,  the 
schist,  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  trap  or  igneous  formation.  The  schist  belongs 
to  the  clay-slate  series,  already  described;  it  extends  along  the  southern  group  of 
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tli3  Cowal  hills,  consisting  of  smooth  rounded  tops,  and  thereby  forming  a  striking 
contrast  "with  the  loftier  and  more  rugged  range  of  mountains  which  surround  Lochs 
Long,  Goil,  and  Eck,  and  all  composed  of  the  mica-schist  of  the  primary  formatiou. 
Nor  will  he  fail  to  notice  the  close  resemblance  between  the  grauwake  and  Silurian 
slates  which  environ  the  springs  of  the  Clyde,  in  the  mountains  of  Peeblesshire,  and 
the  schistose,  beds  through  whicli  its  waters,  after  their  long  course,  pass  into  the  sea. 
The  eye  can  discern  no  difference  either  in  colour,  texture,  or  mineral  ingredients. 
But  their  lustrous  purity,  washed  daily  by  the  tide,  may  here  well  invite  the  closest 
inspection,  as  their  truncated  edges,  innumerable  divisional  planes,  detached  group- 
ings, and  variegated  quartz  veins  exhibit,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  every  feature 
and  chai-acteristic  of  the  formation.  This  border-fringe  of  rock,  one  of  Nature's 
finest  weaving,  cannot  fail  even  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  health  and  pleasure 
seeking  visitors  who' resort  in  crowds  to  these  lovely  beaches;  favourably  contrasting 
with  the  most  elaborate  productions  of  the  neighbouring  mart  of  manufactures,  and 
more  than  rivalling  them  in  all  the  enduring  qualities  of  tint,  lustre,  fineness  of 
texture,  elegance,  and  massiveness  of  structure.  These  tufts  of  wild  floAvers,  the 
green  pellucid  waters,  the  long-tangled  sea-weeds,  the  thousand  sportive  marine 
creatures  that  continually  flit  and  glance  through  their  foliage,  all  conspire  to  form, 
a  picture  of  rare  excellency,  and  to  every  cultivated  mind  of  the  most  attractive 
interest. 

The  trap  dykes  are  very  numerous  in  the  islands  of  Bute  and  the  Cumbrays, 
stretching  into  the  Ayrshire  coast :  some  of  the  dykes  are  very  broad  and  much 
elevated  above  the  surface,  and  traverse  the  schist  and  sandstone  in  such  a  manner  as 
show  the  islands  and  mainland  to  have  been  once  more  closely  united.  They 
cunstitute  likewise  one  of  the  most  marked  features  along  the  southern  portion 
of  Arran,  where,  until  examined,  they  have  all  the  appearance  of  artificial  dykes 
or  breakwaters,  fencing  the  land  from  the  sea.  They  environ  the  coast,  from 
Brodick  Bay  on  the  east  to  Pladda  on  the  south-west;  and  as  they  are  of  all 
dimensions,  from  a  foot  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  and  cross  each  other 
in  their  innumerable  intersections  of  the  sandstone,  often  curved  and  twisted  like  a 
coiled  rope  along  the  beach,  there  is  no  place  where  these  curious  concretions  can  be 
studied  with  greater  advantage,  and  where  all  their  phenomena,  on  an  accessible 
basis,  have  been  so  completely  developed.  One  upon  a  large  scale — indeed,  the 
largest  and  longest  yet  traced  in  Scotland — is  the  great  Hawick  dyke,  which,  after 
passing  through  part  of  Northumberland,  enters  the  Cheviot  hills,  traverses  the 
south-western  district  of  Roxburghshire,  crosses  the  ridges  to  the  south  of  Ch  esters, 
and  onwards  to  Hawick,  where,  in  a  continued  course  north-west  by  north,  it  bears 
through  the  parishes  of  Wilton  and  Ashkirk  to  near  the  head  of  Ale  Water. 
Upwards  of  thirty  miles  of  uninterrupted  direction  over  the  surface  is  thus  clearly 
defined,  intersecting  the  grauwake,  the  porphyry,  the  old  red  sandstone,  and  the  coal 
formation  in  its  course,  aad  maintaining  throughout  its  homogeneous  character  and 
qualities  as  an  igneous  outpouring  from  beneath.  Indeed,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
country,  in  any  class  of  rocks,  free  from  the  intersection  of  these  curious  stone-floods 
of  trap,  presenting  an  equal  diversity  of  mass  and  mineral  character  with  the  strata 
around,  and  forming  an  instructive  example  of  the  various  channels  of  communication 
with  the  interior  of  the  earth. 

The  rocks  now  described  are  of  different  ages,  and  connected  with  different 
geological  systems.  The  oldest,  or  the  porphyritis  traps,  are  chiefly  difl'used  among 
the  primary^  Silurian,  and  Devonian  systems.     The  greenstone,  basalt,  and  wacko 
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varieties^  in  all  their  larger  outbursts  as  hills  and  ridges,  are  generally  liiuitecl  to 
the  area  of  the  coal-field.  In  the  form  of  dykes  they  are  of  all  ages,  -while  Jn 
their  columnar  and  prismatic  state  they  are  developed,  on  their  grandest  scale, 
among  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  western  isles.  The  proofs  of  this  order  of  suc- 
cession are  irresistible.  The  upheaval  of  the  older  strata,  dislocated,  and  resting 
at  all  angles  on  the  edges  of  the  porphyries  of  the  primary  and  secondary  mountain 
chains,  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  plutonic  agency  was  in  vigorous  operation 
over  the  whole  area  of  the  stratified  rocks  thus  affected.  The  porphyritic  traps, 
capped  by  these  deposits,  rose  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  studding  with  innu- 
merable islets  and  forming  shallows  over  the  northern  portions  of  Scotland.  The 
coal  measures,  afterwards  filling  up  the  basins  and  estuaries  thereby  produced,  were 
dislocated  and  upheaved  in  like  manner  by  a  new  eruption  of  fused  matter^ — the 
greenstone,  basalt,  and  breccia — whose  relative  ages  are  determined  by  the  circum- 
stance that  these  forms  of  trap  are  localised  within  the  area  of  the  coal  metals, 
which  have  been  variously  affected  by  their  intrusion.  Finally,  as  will  be  afterwards 
shown,  the  alternation  of  the  basalt  with  the  leaf  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  and  the 
identity  of  the  columnar  structure  of  the  adjacent  islands — all  lying  within  the  area 
of  the  oolitic  and  tertiary  systems — as  clearly  warrant  the  inference  as  to  the  com- 
paratively late  eruption  of  these  singularly  magnificent  piles  of  igneous  rock. 

The  analogy  and  history  of  the  trappean  family  might  be  extended  through 
England  into  France,  where  in  both  countries  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are 
of  the  same  relative  ages — from  the  primary  to  the  secondary  formations,  from 
the  new  red  sandstone  to  the  chalk,  and  from  the  period  of  the  chalk  to  the  most 
recent  tertiary  deposits.  The  Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  are  identical  with  those  in 
Normandy,  and  through  both  the  porphyries  have  burst  their  way.  The  oolite, 
wealden,  and  chalk  of  the  south  of  England  find  their  types  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine  and  the  Loire;  and  the  trachyte  of  the  one  country  is  not 
distinguishable  in  mineral  qualities,  nor  difl^erent  in  subterranean  eff'ects, 
from  that  in  the  other.  The  extinct  volcanos  of  Auvergne,  in  central  France, 
bring  down  the  narrative  of  these  events  to  the  verge  of  historic  times,  when  the 
Cantal,  Puy  de  Dome,  and  other  volcanic  peaks,  rose  above  lakes  inhabited  by 
mammoths,  dinotheriums,  and  other  gigantic  pachyderms,  which  have  now  no 
generic  types  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  living  fires  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  issue 
from  the  same  interior  storehouse,  act  upon,  and  throw  up  the  same  kinds  of 
materials  that  reared  the  Alps,  the  liimmalayas,  and  the  Andes.  Thus  the  laws 
of  nature  may  be  demonstrated,  in  these  eruptive  agencies,  to  be  one  and  the 
same  in  all  times  past  and  present;  giving  shape  and  contour  to  a  planet  whose 
stability,  diversity,  and  conveniences  are  as  fixed  and  determinate  as  its  convul- 
sions and  changes  have  been  uniform,  progressive,  and  beneficial ;  and  evincing  a 
controlling  Power  guiding  the  movements  of  the  most  violent  forces,  to  form  a 
scene  of  beauty,  and  harmony,  and  fertility. 


THE    CARBONIFEROUS    SYSTEM— THE    COAL   MEASURES. 

The  fertility  of  the  earth  referred  to  above  was  never  greater  than  during  the 
period  of  geological  history  on  which  we'  are  now  entering — the  period  of  gigantic 
vegetables.  It  succeeded  to  an  age  when  the  internal  fires  were  more  Ihan  ordi- 
narily active.      The  crust  was  everywhere  pierced,  upheaved    and  vast  masses  of 
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volcanic  matter  were  rolled  over  the  surface,  or  piled  into  lofty  mountain  ranges. 
Dr.  M'Gullocli  has  remarkedj  that,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland^  every 
square  yard  has  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  trap-rocks,  and  the  convulsive 
movements  which  their,  intrusion  occasioned.  The  class  to  which  the  older  porpliy- 
ries  belong  constitutes  one  of  the  most  widely-diffused  systems  over  the  area  of  the 
globe.  The  effects  are  indicative  of  like  causes.  And  thus  the  inference  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  general  temperature  at  the  earth's  surface  Avould  not  only  be  corre- 
spondingly high,  but  nearly  uniform  in  geographical  extent  with  the  action  of 
the  internal  fires,  which  melted  the  rocks,  and  raised  them  into  mountains. 

The  carboniferous  era  borders  on  this  period  of  fiery  activity.     The  system  of 
rocks  composing  the  coal  measures  immediately  succeeded — namely,   a   series   of 
limestones,  sandstones,  ironstones,  shales,  and  coal — two-thirds  of  wliich  consist  of 
vegetable  and  animal  matter.    The  seas  and  the  dry  land  were  alike  prolific.   Masses 
of  limestone,  from  20  to  120  feet  in  thickness,  and  beds  of  pure  coal,  from  1  to  20 
feet  thick,  are  entirely  composed  of  tlieir  respective  marine  and  terrestrial  products; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  a  single  coal-field  will  frequently  contain  from  thirty 
to  a  hundred  seams  of  coal,  and  likewise  several  bands  of  limestone,  both  of  correspond- 
ing but  variable  thickness,  it  will  be  admitted  tliat  the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  of  which  they  consist  indicates  a  period  of  the  most  prolific  abundance  in  botli 
elements.  Whence  the  heat  whicli  excited  such  wonderfully  productive  powers,  during 
a  particular  epoch  of  time,  but  unlimited  in  extent  over  the  earth's  surface?  The  sun 
alone  could  not  be  the  source,  for  liowever  high  the  temperature  thence  derived,  the 
solar  heat  could  not  have  been  universally,  and  at  the  same  time  uniformly  diffused. 
The  plants  of  the  period  were  nearly  all  of  the  lands  which  are  now  confined  to  the 
tropics,  in  their  tree-form,  and  chiefly  consist  of  the  cryptogamic  tribes,  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  being  ferns,  which  attained  a  gigantic  size.     Equally  remarkable  is  the 
fact,  that  a  uniform  state  of  vegetation  prevailed  over  the  whole  earth  during  the 
age  in  question — the  coal  plants  of  Melville  Island  and  Greenland  corresponding  to 
those  of  Southern  Europe — the  deposits  in  America  yielding  species  identical  witli 
those  in  Great  Britain  ;  while  every  fresh  discovery  of  the  useful  mineral,  in  tlie 
east  or  west,  in  Russia  or  Australia,  shows  the  fossil  remains  of  the  same  flora,  in 
hke  gigantic  forms,  and  in  similar  affluent  fecundity.     Hence  the  more  probable  , 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  sought  for  in  the  disengagement  and  diffusion  of 
the  heat  accompanying  so  universal  an  eruption  of  the  igneous  rocks,  and  which,  as 
permeating   every  part  of  the  crust,  evinced  a  nearly  uniform   temperature   over 
the  interior  range  of  their  influence.     Tlie  hypothesis  has  likewise  been  adopted 
by  geologists,  that   the    earth,    originally   an    incandescent    mass,  was   gradually 
cooling   down,    but   still    sufliciently   genial    all    over   as   to   foster   the   excessive 
growth  of  vegetation,  as  well    as   the   amazing   opulence    of  marine  animal  life. 
But  from  whatever  cause,  the  existence  of  a  high  and  uniform  temperature  was 
indispensable  for  the  sustenance  of  so  prolific  and  uniform  a  state  of  living  things, 
vegetable  or  animal ;  the  disengagement  of  gases,  especially  of  carbonic,  would,  upon 
either  view,  be  a  necessary  concomitant,  producing  vapours,  showers,  and  rains  of 
corresponding  density;  and  as  all  these  requirements,  in  a  moist  and  warm  atmo- 
sphere, are  implied  in  the  exuberant  flora  of  the  coal  measures,  so  is  there  evidence 
in  the  igneous  phenomena  of  the  period  that  the  conditions  were  all  in  full  and  active 
operation.     "We  learn,"  says    Sir  Charles   Lyell,  "from,  the  labours   of  M.  Ad. 
Brongniartj*  that  there  existed  at  that  epoch,  during  the  formation  of  the  coal 
•  Sistoire  des  Vegetaux  Fossiles,  2  vols. 
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measures,  equisetse  upwards  of  ten  feet  high,  and  from  five  to  six  inches  in  diameter; 
tree  ferns  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height ;  and  arborescent  lycopodiacese  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  high.  Of  the  above  classes  of  vegetables  the  species  are  all 
small  at  present  in  cold  climates  j  while  in  tropical  regions  there  occur,  together 
with  small  species,  many  of  a  much  greater  size,  but  their  development,  at  present, 
even  in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  globe,  is  inferior  to  that  indicated  by  the  petrified, 
forms  of  the  coal  measures.  An  elevated  and  uniform  temperature,  and  great 
humidity  in  the  air,  are  the  causes  most  favourable  for  the  numerical  predominance 
and  the  great  size  of  these  plants  within  the  torrid  zone  at  present."* 

The  vista  thus  opened  into  the  past  condition  of  the  earth  is  no  less  instructive 
than  curious.  The  existing  kinds  of  plants  in  Scotland  corresponding  to  those  in 
the  coal  measures  are  horse-tail,  clab-mosses,  and  ferns,  none  of  which  ever  attain, 
in  their  stems,  the  thickness  of  an  inch ;  but  which,  as  seen  in  the  restored  picture. 
of  the  ancient  world,  grew  to  the  size  of  gigantic  trees,  and  multiplied  in  such 
numbers  as  to  have  surpassed  the  rankness  and  luxuriance  of  an  Indian  jungle,  in 
regions  now  invaded  by  the  impenetrable  barriers  of  the  polar  ice.  The  relics  of 
these  extinct  forests,  through  the  converting  agencies  and  wonderfully  conserving 
powers  of  nature,  anddst  so  many  convulsions  of  the  globe,  are  now  buried  deep  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  constituting  the  chief  source  of  our  domestic  comfort,  and 
of  nearly  all  our  commercial  greatness. 

The  mineral  masses  would  also  be  much  influenced  by  the  operation  of  these 
causes.  The  heat,  in  the  first  place,  would  render  them  less  cohesive  in  their  texture; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  their  disruption,  and  the  attrition  necessarily  occasioned  by 
the  mechanical  shifting  and  upheaval  of  the  earth's  crust  over  such  large  areas, 
would  as  necessarily  result  in  vast  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  and  other  detrital 
matter.  As  from  the  disintegration  of  the  primary  rocks  were  obtained  the  materials 
of  the  clay-slate,  grauwake,  silurian,  and  old  red  sandstone  deposits,  so,  again,  from 
tliese,  as  well  as  from  the  primary  aff"ected  anew  by  the  convulsions  of  the  period, 
were  derived  the  sandstones,  clays,  and  shales  of  the  coal  measures.  .  The  limestone 
and  coal  are  chiefly  the  product  of  organic  agencies,  when  so  much  life— willed  into 
being  and  sustained  in  such  profusion  by  the  provident  arrangements  of  the  period- 
elaborated  the  vegetable  and  calcareous  ingredients  of  which  the  coal  and  limestone 
consist.  It  is  less  easy  to  trace  the  secondary  sources  of  the  ironstone,  as,  in  the 
anterior  systems,  especially  the  old  red  sandstone,  iron  was  disseminated  through 
the  mass  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  and  as  mere  colouring  matter ;  whereas,  in  the 
carboniferous  system,  it  exists  in  thick  layers,  in  nodules,  and  in  other  concretionary 
masses.  But  here,  again,  a  solution  of  the  difiiculty  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be 
sought  for,  in  the  extrication  of  heat  and  the  fusion  of  earthy  matter  from  the 
interior,  when,  by  means  of  chemical  action,  magnetic  and  electric  forces,  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  metallic  particles  would  be  produced,  and  their  aggregation 
arouYid  an  earthy  basis  more  readily  efiected.  The  prevailing  ingredient,  however,  of 
the  system  is  carbon,  in  a  solid  state— the  residuam  of  the  vegetaljles  which  consti- 
tute its  most  distinguishing  feature;— and  hence,  as  holding  a  position  in  the  earth's 
crust  intermediate  between  the  old  and  new  red  sandstones,  and  both  almost  desti- 
tute of  vegetable  remains,  it  has  been  appropriately  termed  the  "  Carboniferous 
System,"  to  mark  an  era  so  wonderfully  rich  in  the  development  of  vegetable  life. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  structure,  arrauge- 
mentj,  and  constituents  of  the  coal  measures— the  nature  and  characters  of  the 
•  Principks  of  Geology,    Vol.  i.  p.  116. 
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organic  remains— and  the  geographic  distribution  and  economic  history  of  the  coal 
itself.  Much  as  the  surface  of  our  earthly  abode  is  worthy  of  admiration,  in  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  diversity  of  hill  and  dale,  the  succession  of 
seasons,  of  light  and  darkness,  its  interior  arrangements  are  no  less  remarkable, 
whereby  the  products  of  other  remote  ages  have  not  only  been  garnered  up,  but  so 
distributed  and  protected,  by  a  series  of  contrivances,  as  expressive  of  benevolent 
purpose  and  foresight  as  any  of  the  existing  processes  through  which  living  nature 
yearly  accomplishes  her  beneficent  designs ;  and  as  contributive,  if  not  essential,  to 
man's  varied  wants  and  requirements,  the  support  and  embellishment  of  his  social 
progressive  condition. 

1.  The  structure,  arrangement,  and  constituents  of  the  coal  measures.  The 
mass  of  which  the  formation  is  composed  consists  of  hundreds,  or  often  of  thousands 
of  alternating  beds  of  sedimentary  rocks.  The  strata  vary  in  thickness  from  the  thin- 
nest wafer-film  to  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred  feet ;  every  one  of  these  distinct  in  their 
lamination,  made  up  partly  of  different  ingredients,  and  showing  a  change  in  the 
fluid,  as  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  in  which  tkey  were  deposited.  Their  aggre- 
gate thickness  is  from  2000  to  15,000  feet  in  vertical  depth.  These  materials  are  all 
inclosed  in  basin-shaped  hollows,  contained  within  the  area  of  the  older  rocks,  and 
produced  mainly  by  the  convulsive  movements  of  the  porphyritic  traps.  The  old 
red  sandstone,  for  the  most  part,  forms  the  sides  and  edges  of  the  trough  in  which 
they  rest ;  the  strata  of  the  two  systems  are  consequently  unconformable  to  each 
other. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  formation  consist  generally  of  coarse-grained  sandstone, 
termed  by  the  English  geologists  millstone  grit,  and  inclose  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal. 
The  sandstones  are  scarcely  distinguishable — except  by  their  position  and  organic 
remains— from  the  upper  series  of  the  old  red ;  their  colour,  texture,  and  arenaceous 
ingredients  are  nearly  the  same,  as  seen  in  Dura  Den,  the  Lomonds,  and  other 
localities  along  their  northern  outcrop.  Bands  of  limestone,  shale,  ironstone,  and 
sandstone,  follow  in  repeated  alternations.  A  thick,  massive  limestone  characterises 
this  part  of  the  series,  termed  the  mountain  limestone,  from  its  great  elevation,  and 
supposed  to  have  once  existed  as  coral  reefs,  raised  on  the  bottom  of  shallovtf  seas, 
and  so  subdivided  as  to  form  suitable  compartments  for  receiving  and  retaining  tlie 
materials  of  the  coal.  This  limestone  is  co-extensive  with  the  coal  measures  in  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and,  like  the  kinds  and  orders  of  vegetables  which  accompany 
them,  so  its  mass  is  composed  of  nearly  similar  species  of  coralline  and  other 
marine  molluscs.  The  coal  itself  generally  occupies  a  central  position  in  the  group, 
firmly  caked  and  inclosed  between  the  stony  strata,  and  yet  so  entirely  separate 
and  homogeneous  in  its  qualities  as  never,  even  in  its  thickest  beds,  to  contain 
the  least  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  Nature,  with  all  her  afiluence,  during  the 
carboniferous  age,  did  not  all  at  once  heap  the  coally  ingredients  together.  They 
are  arranged  into  seams  of  variable  thickness.  They  are  removed  from  each  other 
by  interposed  strata  of  other  kinds  of  rock.  Intervals  of  time,  longer  and  shorter 
according  to  their  dimensions,  would  thus  elapse  betwixt  each  successive  deposit. 
And  yet  so  wonderfully  exact  had  she  conducted  her  processes,  attempered  her 
forces,  prepared,  accumulated,  and  arranged  her  materials,  that  the  vast  compound 
mass  never  in  a  single  instance  has  been  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  purity 
and  texture  of  the  useful  mineral.  Not  a  fragment  of  rock,  amidst  the  myriads 
that  must  have  been  rolled  about,  nor  a  chip  of  sandstone,  nor  a  broken  ledge  oi 
limestone,  is  found  imbedded  in  the  coal,  from  one  end  of  the  basin  to  the  other. 
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The  lower  as  the  upper  surface  of  every  seam,  the  commencement  as  the  close  of 
the  bituminous  deposit,  preserve  throughout  their  distinct  lines  of  demarcation, 
unmixed  at  every  point  of  contact,  above  and  beneath,  with  the  enclosing  materials. 
The  varieties  of  coal— as  anthracite  or  blind  coal,  cannel  or  parrot,  and  the  common 
house  or  glance-coal— are  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  different  proportions  of  the 
combustible  elements  that  enter  into  their  composition.  The  coal  metals  of 
England,  as  compared  with  those  of  Scotland,  are  of  a  greater  average  thickness, 
consist  of  a  greater  number  of  seams,  and  are  generally  of  a  richer  quality,  from 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  bitumen. , 

The  great  coal-basin  of  Scotland,  in  which  all  these  materials  were  collected, 
occupies  the  central  division  of  the  island  from  sea  to  sea.  The  northern  out- 
crop of  the  lower  beds  meets  the  eye,  along  the  ridge  of  which  the  Lomonds  con- 
stitute the  highest  point,  ranging  eastward  by  St.  Andrews  to  Fifeness  Point,  and 
extending  westward  by  Dollar,  Stirling,  the  Campsie  Hills,  Glasgow,  Greenock, 
to  the  coast  of  Arran.  The  southern  lip  of  the  basin  stretches  from  the  German 
Ocean,  near  Dunhar,  by  the  Lammermuirs  and  Pentlands,  to  the  Ayrshire  coast  on 
the  North  Channel.  The  smaller  basins  of  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Canouhie 
are  separated  by  the  great  silurian  range,  or  back-bone  of  the  border  counties,  and 
are  as  much  connected  with  the  English  as  with  the  Scottish  coal  measures.  To 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  as  well  as  the  geologist,  the  manner  in  which  the  strata 
are  arranged  at  Penton  Bridge,  in  the  bed  of  the  Liddle,  will  furnish  a  study  of  the 
most  interesting  kind.  An  injection  of  trap  has  thrown  up  the  coal  metals,  shaped 
and  moulded  the  limestone  into  every  form,  here  broken  into  large  tabular  masses, 
there  projected  into  lofty  vertical  walls ;  in  one  quarter  twisted,  into  long  zig-zag 
ridges,  and  in  another  gently  bent  into  domes  and  arches  of  every  size  and  variety; 
some  of  the  bands  are  a  mere  aggregation  of  encrinites,  and  others  are  inscribed  all . 
over  with  shells,  entire  and  perfect  as  the  existing  races,  ''  forms  of  creatures  in  old 
worlds."  A  concretionary  ironstone,  full  of  brick-red  nodules,  and  thin  dark- 
coloured  shales,  give  additional  variety  to  the  picture.  The  windings  of  the  river, 
the  banks  on  the  Scottish  side  gently  sloping,  and  thickly  covered  with  coppice- 
wood,  and,  on  the  English  side,  forming  a  precipitous  wall  of  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  serve  to  render  the  scene,  with  its  various  adjuncts,  one  of  singular 
beauty,  and  perhaps  unrivalled  as  a  display  of  geognostic  masonry  in  ruins,  on  any 
similar  scale  of  magnitude.  We  here  see  part  of  the  inner  framework  and 
machinery  by  which,  through  the  action  of  the  trap,  the  great  extended  mass  has 
been  divided  and  arranged  anew  into  workable  sections. 

Thus,  over  the  area  of  the  great  coal-basin,  bounded  north  and  south  by 
the  older  trap  formations,  a  group  of  hills  appears,  isolated  and  thrown  up  as 
if  at  random,  and  nearly  all  of  a  conical  wedge-top  shape.  These  hills,  in  the 
eastern  and  central  division  of  the  coal-field,  are  the  Lomonds,  Cults,  Largo, 
and  Kellie  Laws,  North  Berwick  Law,  Arthur's  Seat,  Corstorphine,  Castle- 
rock  of  Stirling,  Cleish,  Binnarty,  and  the  Bin-range  at  Burnt-island.  From  the 
character  of  the  strata,  and  other  phenomena  accompanying  the  elevation  of  the 
igneous  rocks,  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  period  of  their  ejection  was  subse- 
quent to  the  deposition  of  the  coal-metals,  which  have  been  altered  when  in  contact 
by  their  heat,  and  shifted  in  position  for  considerable  distances  along  their  line  of 
section.  The  traps  of  the  Campsie  Hills  belong  probably  all,  or  in  part,  to  the  same 
period  of  eruption,  being  identical  in  mineral  qualities,  overlying  or  everywhere  dis- 
persed among  the  coal-metals.    The  associated  strata,  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  and 
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ciiiy  iroa-scone,  are  found  at  various  points  of  elevation  tlirough  the  range,  wliicli 
is  twenty  miles  in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  rises  in  Meikle  Ben  to  nearly  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  coal  is  wrought  in  various  places  along  the  eastern, 
southern,  and  south-western  declivities,  in  the  parishes  of  Larbert,  Kilsyth,  and 
Campsie.  The  metals  are  sometimes  extracted  from  under  a  roofing  of  trap,  spread- 
ing over  considerable  extent  of  surface ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  stone-flood 
has  poured  over,  and  now  conceals,  large  areas  of  coal  in  the  district.  The  injection 
of  so  much  igneous  matter  among  the  coal-metals  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  have 
led  only  to  inextricable  confusion,  and  to  have  been  destructive  rather  than  otherwise. 
There  are  waste  and  disturbance,  doubtless,  and  sometimes  upon  a  considerable  scale  j 
but  observe  a  little  closer,  and  in  these  very  disturbances  we  discover  the  most  unequi- 
vocal testimony  of  an  overruling  intelligence  and  a  restraining  hand  guiding  all  to  a 
determinate  purpose,  and  rendering  conveniently  accessible  the  inclosed  treasures  of  . 
coal,  iron,  and  limestone,  which  are  always  associated  or  found  in  the  closest 
juxtaposition. 

Examine  any  coal-field  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  observe,  first  of  all,  the 
place  of  the  mineral.     The  coal  does  not  lie  exposed  on  the  surface.     The  consti- 
tuent elements  are  such  that  by  exposure  they  would  speedily  have  run  to  waste. 
Even  a  thick  covering  of  earthy  mould  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  protect  it ; 
and,  therefore,  was  the  treasure  purposely  hid  in  the  ground,  and  so  enclosed  that 
the  floods  could  not  wash  it  away.     Then  consider  the  quality  of  the  rocks  by  which 
the  coal  is  protected  :  these  are  not  the  granites  and  hard  crystalline  masses  of  the 
primary  formation,  through  which  no  borings  could  have  been  made,  and  among 
whose  compact  substances  drainage  would  have  been  impracticable.     A  more  suit- 
able  series   of  limestone,    sandstone,    shale,    clay-ironstone  has   been  established 
around  the  coal-metals,  at  once  affording  a  safe  roofing  to  the  mine,  and  an  easy 
outlet  for  the  water,  and  all  in  themselves  so  valuable  and  indispensable  to  man. 
Next  observe  the  elevated  and  inclined  position  into  which  the  coal  strata  have  been 
thrown.     Had  they  remained  horizontal,  as  originally  deposited,  and  covered  with 
the  vast  accumulations  spread  above,  the  depth  of  the  metals  would  have  been 
utterly  beyond  the  industry  of  man  to  have  reached.     Hence  the  molten  floods  of 
trap  injected  amidst  them,  whereby  the  seams  are  divided  into  workable  sections, 
— the  great  basin  broken  into  limited  areas, — a  level  prodiiced  for  draining  the 
mines,  and,  instead  of  being  plunged  to  inaccessible  depths,  the  several  beds  are 
repeatedly  dislocated,  and  rise  like  the  steps  of  a  stair  towards  the  surface.     Again, 
every  coal-field  is  furnished  with  a  system  of  checks,  in  the  shape  oi faults  or  dykes 
against  floodings,  fire-blaze,  and  the  accidents  that  occur  in  the  operations  of  mining. 
These,  formed  of  the  detritus  of  the  associated  rocks,  or  of  intruded  whinstone, 
present  the  appearance  of  a  vertical  wall,  cutting  the  seams  at  right  angles,  and, 
though  often  occasioning  inconvenience  and  interruption,  yet,  as  every  experienced 
miner  well  knows,  form  upon  the  whole  his  greatest  safeguard,  and  are  essential 
every  way  to  his  operations.     To  all  which  add,  as  constants  in  every  coal-field,  the 
minerals  of  lime  and  iron,  gifts  both  of  them  of  inestimable  value — the  former  in 
the  enriching  of  the  soil  and  the  construction  of  our  dwellings,  the  latter  ductile 
and  plastic  as  wax,  and  convertible  into  so  many  useful  purposes ;  and  the  coal  also 
there,  as  if  purposely  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the  ironstone  and  limestone  into 
their  various  economic  proportions. 

When  read  aright,  one  cannot  fail  to  see  in  all  this  elaboration  of  materials, 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  parts,  quality  and  character  of  strata,  and  vast  in- 
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exhaustible  stores  of  mineral  treasures,  the  most  indisputable  evidences  of  consum- 
mate  wisdom,  marvellous  foresight,  and  benevolent  design;— all  conspiring  to  call 
forth  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  reward  the  most 
diligent  study  of  the  varied  contents  of  this  remarkable  storehouse  of  ancient 
relics.  While  in  the  repetition  of  the  different  strata,  we  see  the  successive 
deposition  of  earthy  substances  of  different  natures,  afterwards  consolidated, 
the  number  of  the  calcareous  beds,  no  less  than  the  alternation  of  the  vegetable 
strata  with  the  laminBe  of  the  shales,  show  that  successive  generations  of 
animals,  as  well  as  plants,  had  followed  successive  depositions  of  earth.-  To 
the  same  circumstances  of  repose,  the  solution  of  soluble  earths  and  metals, 
pressure,  and  heat,  we  must  attribute  equally  the  consolidation  of  the  rocks  and 
the  conversion  of  the  vegetable  deposits  into  coal.  Conceive  now  the  altered  con- 
dition and  quiet  statical  arrangements  of  all  within  these  stony  chambers  since 
the  coal  measures  were  forming,  and  their  basins  were  collecting  their  rich  bitu- 
minous treasures.  Where  now  the  lands  that  maintained  the  mighty  forests  which 
filled  them  ?  where  the  rivers  that  transported  their  daily  loads  of  drift-wood  ?  where 
the  lakes,  estuaries,  and  seas  into  which  were  poured  their  bounteous  waters  ?  The 
continents  of  the  period  have  disappeared.  The  land  and  sea  have  interchanged 
places.  The  coral  reefs  of  ocean  are  elevated  hundreds  of  feet  over  the  fresh  green 
earth.  And  no  fact  is  more  certain,  or  more  easily  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  whole 
science  of  Geology,  than  that  every  rock,  stratum,  or  layer  of  indurated  matter — 
hundreds  in  number  in  every  coal-field — on  which  there  is  impressed  the  figure  of  a 
plant,  the  form  of  a  fish,  the  curvatures  of  a  shell,  or  the  outline  of  any  organic 
thing,  once  constituted  the  bed  of  a  sea  or  lake,  the  floor  of  the  waters ;  replaced 
and  covered  over  by  another  layer  of  rock,  then  by  another,  and  another  of  still 
differing  and  altering  ingredients,  and  now  alllifted  up  and  piled  mountains  high  on 
the  dry  land.  The  most  curious  thing  is,  that  the  organic  remains  of  the  coal  are 
all  of  terrestrial  origin,  while  those  of  the  limestones  are  all  as  unmistakeahly  of 
marine  origin.  The  limestone  and  coal-beds  alternate  with  each  other,  seams  of 
coal  lying  beneath  the  lowest  calcareous  deposit,  and  limestone  strata  of  varying 
thickness  repeatedly  intermixed  with  the  bituminous  series.  There  is  one  bed  of 
estuary  limestone  which  traverses  the  coal-field  betwixt  Petty  cur  and  BurdiehousBj 
cropping  out  at  various  intermediate  places;  it  is  termed  estuary,  because 
marine  and  terrestrial  remains  are  found  together  in  the  mass,  land  plants," 
marine  fishes,  and  shells,  confusedly  intermixed.  But  the  exception  only  serves 
the  more  to  establish  the  general  conclusion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  whole 
carboniferous  system,  whose  materials  were  collected  during  the  subterranean 
movements  by  which  the  earth's  crust  was  so  much  affected,  and  the  recur- 
ring oscillations  by  which  the  floor  of  the  waters  was  alternately  depressed  and 
upheaved.  Twelve  hundred  feet  on  the  slope  of  the  Lomonds,  or  high  up  among 
the  sources  of  the  Nith,  near  Cumnock,  and  we  tread  the  shores  of  a  former  sea,  the 
shells,  corals,  and  drift-leaves,  all  imbedded  in  its  sands,  and  all  still  as  perfect  and 
beautiful  as  when  washed  and  stranded  up  by  the  last  ripple  of  its  waves.     Thus — 

"  Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  the  humble  vale, 
And  gulphs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entombed, 
And  -where  the  Atlantic  rolls,  fair  continents  have  bloomed, — 

i3  iot  to  be  regarded  as  the  mere  exaggerations  of  the  poet,  but  the  warrantable 
deductions  of  the  man  of  science. 
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2.  The  nature  and  characters  of  the  organic  remains.  As  the  whole  mass  of 
the  coalis  now  universally  considered  to  be  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  so  in  like 
manner  all  the  limestones  of  the  formation  are  regarded  as  mainly  consisting  of 
animal  matter,  either  secreted  during  the  exercise  of  the  living  functions  or  the 
petrified  remains  of  their  bodies.  The  nature  of  the  flora  of  the  period  is  best 
defined  on  the  thin  bands  of  the  shale  and  other  accompanying  strata,  although  not 
so  perfectly  preserved  as  the  skeletons  of  the  fishes,  or  the  testaceous  coverings  of 
mollusca  found  iu  the  limestone  and  other  rocks.  It  is  rare,  for  example,  to  meet 
with  the  flower  and  seeds,  those  parts  upon  which  the  distinction  of  species  and 
their  classification  chiefly  depend ;  but  still,  the  portions  which  remain  often  possess 
very  great  distinctness  and  beauty,  and  many  specimens  of  wood  are  so  exactly  pre- 
served, that  the  tissue  may  be  distinguished  under  a  microscope  as  complete  as  in 
recent  species.  The  coal,  when  beat  with  a  hammer,  gives  the  woody  sound,  and, 
analysed  by  the  chemist,  its  ligneous  qualities  are  fully  tested.  The  class,  order, 
Bometimes  the  precise  genus,  as  compared  with  existing  families,  may  be  ascertained 
to  which  a  fossil  vegetable  belongs,  even  when  we  detect  only  a  small  fragment  of 
the  plant.  More  frequently  these  fossils  bear  an  analogy  to  some  recent  kinds, 
which  they  closely  resemble,  but  to  which  they  cannot  be  accurately  referred.  The 
class  and  order,  however,  are  generally  determinate ;  and,  proceeding  upon  their 
established  and  well-defined  characters,  the  botanical  history  of  the  coal-field,  though 
the  families  or  individual  kinds  be  few  in  number,  while  vast  in  productiveness 
and  geographical  range,  supplies  materials  for  ascertaining  several  truths  of  liig'h 
interest. 

Between  three  and  four  hundred  species  of  plants  are  now  enumerated  as 
belonging  to  the  coal  measures,  not  one  of  which  is  marine,  and  most  of  which  are 
allied  to  the  tropical  tribes  of  palms  and  ferns.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
vegetable  matter  of  these  tribes  is  the  most  capable  of  resisting  solution  in  water. 
The  wood  of  other  kinds,  of  the  dicotyledonous  order,  and  of  a  harder  texture,  is 
ascertained  to  be  more  easily  soluble ;  and  hence  the  presumption  is,  that,  under 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  formation  of  coal,  many  kinds  have  disappeared, 
being  entirely  decomposed,  and  that,  therefore,  the  flora  of  the  car^joniferous  era  was 
richer  and  more  varied  than  the  fossil  remains  indicate. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  botanists,  there  are  two  great  divisions  of 
plants,  termed  cellulares  and  vasculares,  the  former  flowerless,  and  hence  called  cryp- 
togamous,  the  latter  bearing  flowers,  and  called  phonogamous.  As  connected  with  a 
greater  simplicity  of  structure,  the  cellular  plants  are  destitute  of  spiral  vessels, 
while  those  of  the  vascular  class  are  all  possessed  of  them,  as  well  as  of  a  complex 
system  of  tissue.  By  another  subdivision,  these  classes  are  denominated  endogenous 
and  exogenous,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stems,  whereby  the  one  receives  its 
increments  of  growth  all  on  the  interior,  and  the  other  on  the  exterior  parts  of  these 
organs.  The  seeds,  again,  of  these  natural  orders,  are  very  diff'erent,  and,  according 
as  they  are  one  or  two-lobed,  the  distinction  arises  of  their  being  monocotyledonous 
or  dicotyledonous ;  the  seeds  of  palms,  corns,  and  grasses  are  of  the  former  structure ; 
those  of  our  garden  fruits,  as  apples,  belong  to  the  latter.  The  cryptogamic  orders, 
as  ferns,  club-mosses,  and  horse-tails  have  no  true  seeds,  and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, acotyledonous^  whose  germinal  organs  are  as  yet  but  little  understood. 

i  It'would  be  wrong  to  interpret  these  divisions  aiid  forms  of  vegetable  structure 
aa,  in  the  least,  indicative  of  a  lower  or  a  higher,  a  less  or  a  more  perfect  system  of 
parts.    Bach  is  as  perfect  as  the  other,  after  its  kind.     They  are  so  constructed, 
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endowed  with  different  kinds  of  organs  and  arrangement  of  vessels,  as  to  become 
most  adaptive  to  their  several  conditions  in  the  great  economy  of  things.  Their  law 
of  vegetable  existence  is  never  violated.  There  is  no  transmutation,  beyond  well- 
defined  limits,  of  one  type  into  another;  and  from  apparently  the  more  simple  to 
the  more  complex,  the  fossil  remains  imbedded  in  the  rocks  clearly  demonstrate  that 
size  and  development  are  terms  of  no  meaning,  when  applied  to  a  low  or  a  high 
type  of  organisation.  The  cryptogamia  of  the  old  world,  the  earliest  planting  in  the 
new-formed  soil,  are  in  bulk,  as  in  elegance  and  beauty  of  form,  unrivalled  by  the 
finest  specimens  of  modern  arboriculture.  The  little  and  the  great,  the  extinct  and 
the  recent,  were  equally  the  objects  of  Nature's  maternal  care,  and  were  all  modelled 
with  a  skill  and  finish  that  left  nothing  to  be  supplemented. 

Of  the  existing  species  of  British  algas,  while  some  consist  of  microscopic  forms, 
inhabiting  obscure  places,  shady  paths,  or  half-immersed  surfaces  of  stones  and 
banks,  "  the  more  complete  algse,"  says  Dr.  Greville,  "  comprehend  species  forming 
sub-aqueous  forests,  of  considerable  extent,  in  the  vast  ocean,  emulating  in  their  own 
gigantic  dimensions  the  boundless  element  that  unfolds  them.  Chorda  filum,  a 
species  common  in  the  North  Sea,  is  frequently  found  of  the  length  of  thirty  or  forty 
feet.  In  Scalpa  Bay,  in  Orkney,  according  to  Mr.  Neil,  this  species  forms  meadows, 
through  which  a  pinnace  with  di£S.culty  forces  its  way.  Lessonia  fuscesscens  is 
described  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  with  a  trunk  often  as  thick  as  a 
man's  thigh;  but  all  these,  and,  indeed,  every  other  vegetable  production,  is 
exceeded  in  size  by  the  prodigious  fronds  of  macrocystis  pyrifera — the  sea-weed 
reported  by  navigators  to  be  from  500  to  1500  feet  in  length;  the  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  and  at  the  base  of  each  is  placed  a  vesicle  filled  with  air,  without  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  plant  to  support  its  enormous  length  in  the  water, 
the  stem  not  being  thicker  than  the  finger,  and  the  upper  branches  as  slender  as 
common  pack-thread."*  The  presumption  is,  that  the  algse  of  the  most  ancient 
geologic  times  were,  according  to  analogous  instances,  of  still  greater  dimensions  and 
nice  elaboration  of  functional  organs ;  while,  as  to  the  animal  life  of  the  period, 
for  intricacy,  minuteness,  and  division  of  parts  two  instances  may  be  given  only, 
namely,  the  encrinite,  and  pentacrinite,  one  individual  of  the  former  being  made  up 
of  no  less  than  30,000  separate  plates  of  stone,  and  one  of  the  latter  containing 
150,000  minute  pieces  of  the  same  material. 

It  was  soon  observed,  when  the  study  of  fossil  vegetables  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  botanists,  that  those  from  the  coal  measures  were  distinct  fi'om  the 
plants  now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  that,  in  their  general  aflBnities, 
they  more  nearly  approached  the  species  of  tropical  climates  than  such  as  grew  in 
the  temperate  zones.  Subsequent  researches  have  shown  that  the  species  imbedded 
in  different  formations  likewise  differ  fi-om  each  other,  and  that  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  systems,  according  to  their  order  of  superposition,  the  genera  and  species 
become  numerically  greater.  As  already  related,  they  first  appear  in  the  schists 
and  limestones  of  the  silurian  strata.  These  contain  a  few  cryptogamic  species, 
about  thirteen,  of  which,  according  to  Brongniart,  four  are  marine  algse,  and  the 
rest  ferns,  or  the  allied  orders.  In  the  coal  itself,  above  300  distinct  species  have 
been  recognised,  among  which  the  ferns  are  the  most  abundant,  amounting  to 
aboiit  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  Many  of  them  are  arborescent,  with  large  branching 
fronds,  and  their  roots,  with  portions  of  their  trunks  standing  vertically,  are  still 

•  Greville's  AlffcB  Britannicee. 
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found  in  the  spots  where  they  grew.  A  considerable  number  of  palms,  a  few 
club-mosses,  and  grasses,  are  the  chief  monocotyledons;  and  there  are  several 
dicolyledons,  -which  have  been  considered  analagous  to  the  families  apocynse,  euphor- 
bacise,  cactse,  and  coniferse ;  along  with  numerous  plants,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  FELICES,  or  ferns,  constitute  the  most  numerous  of  the  cryptogamic  plants 
of  the  coal  measures.  They  indicate  a  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  represent 
a  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  stretching  from  pole  to  pole,  and  embracing 
the  extremes  of  longitude,  with  which  no  after  period  of  the  planet's  history  can 
be  compared,  and  of  which,  upon  physical  grounds,  no  sufficient  explanation  has 
yet  been  given.  The  circumstances  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  such  plants 
are  humidity,  shade,  and  heat.  The  number  of  species  found  in  the  coal 
formation  are  now  upwards  of  two  hundred,  to  which  list  additions  are  yearly 
being  made;  most  of  them  of  forms  differing  much  from  those  of  living 
ferns,  and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  polypodiums,  which  are  chiefly 
allied  to  the  existing  arborescent  species  of  the  tropics.  The  trunks  and  stems 
of  these  arborescent  species  are  deeply  decorticated,  and  indented  with  seams, 
the  markings  of  their  deciduous  fronds,  and  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  all  monocotyledonous  plants.  The  whole  superficies  of  the  globe 
was  one  dense  forest  of  fern  trees.  A  uniform  condition  of  temperature,  moisture, 
and  soil  everywhere  existed  to  maintain  their  exuberant  fecundity,  which  partook 
of  the  same  specific  development  in  all  latitudes.  Admit  one,  or  any  number  of 
centres  of  generation,  and  the  diffusion  and  the  multiplication  of  the  race  are  utterly 
unprecedented;  and  show  that  the  carboniferous  era  is,  in  all  its  circumstances 
and  peculiarities,  a  marvellous  and  yet  unexplained  page  in  the  earth's  history, 
as  it  brings  before  the  imagination  a  vista  of  the  ancient  world  with  which  no 
arrangement  of  landscape  or  combination  of  scenery  can  now  be  compared.  The  tree 
.  "  whose  seed  is  in  itself,"  God  commanded  everywhere  to  flourish.  While  the  earth 
was  still  unpeopled  it  sprang  up  luxuriantly,  to  be  again  buried  in  the  ground.  Man 
digs  from  it  his  daily  fuel,  and,  obeying  the  law  of  his  multiplication,  the  earth  is 
replenished  and  subdivided,  mainly  through  its  instrumentality,  as  the  promised  in- 
heritance of  his  race.  "  It  is,  indeed,  a  curious  reflection,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "  that 
the  present  commercial  greatness  of  Britain  should  be  intimately  connected  with  the 
towering  and  thickly-spread  forests  of  arboraceous  ferns  and  gigantic  reeds,  vege- 
tables of  strange  forms,  and  uncouth  names — which  flourished  and  decayed  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  age  after  age,  during  the  vastly-extended  term  of  the  carboni- 
ferous period — ere  the  mountains,  in  many  masses,  were  yet  upheaved,  and  while 
as  yet  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground  !  Yet  such  truths  Geology  teaches  us, 
and  of  such  curious  facts  the  very  coals  at  our  sides,  and  in  our  parlour  grates, 
remind  us."  * 

The  EQUisETACB^,  known  as  the  cdmmon  horse  -  tail  of  our  swamps 
and  ditches,  are  likewise  very  widely  distributed  through  the  coal  measures. 
The  existing  species  are  indifferent  to  climate,  extending  from  Lapland  to  the 
torrid  zone.  The  fossil  ones  were  equally  independent  of  latitude,  being  found 
of  the  same  gigantic  size  in  all  the  coal  strata.  They  are  divided  by  Brongniart 
into  equisetse  and  calamites,  so  named  from  their  jointed,  reed-like  structure.  The 
latter  kind  are  more  abundant  in  a  fossil  state.     They  are  characterised  by  large  and 

•  Our  Coal-Melds.    By  a  Traveller  undergroxind. 
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simple  cylindrical  stems,  articulated  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  marked  by  verticil- 
lated  branches  of  great  size.  Lepidodendka,  including  the  lycopodiacea,  or  club- 
moss  tribe,  and  other  plants  of  similar  structure,  are,  after  calami tes,  the  largest, 
and  most  abundant  class  , of  fossils  in  the  coal  formations  of  the  North  of  England, 
occurring  from  twenty  to  forty-five  feet  long,  and  occupying  large  spaces  in  an 
upright  position.  In  some  points  of  their  structure  they  have  been  compared  to 
conifers,  or  the  pine  family,  and  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  stems ;  to  ferns  more 
especially,  in  the  abundance  of  axilar  ducts  contained  in  the  axis,  and  in  the  want  of 
several  apparatus ;  and  to  mosses  in  their  whole  appearance.  By  means  of  lepido- 
dendron  a  better  passage  is  established,  according  to  Lindley  and  Hutton,  from 
flowering  to  flowerless  plants,  than  by  either  equisetum  or  cyeas,  or  any  other  genus. 
SiGiLLARiA,  very  common  in  the  coal  formation,  constitute  a  group  of  plants 
unknown  in  modern  vegetation,  and  of  which  the  dm'ation  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  that  particular  era.  They  abound  in  the  sandstones  and  shales  that 
accompany  the  coal,  and,  being  apparently  hollow  in  the  stem,  the  fossil  specimens 
are  generally  filled  with  sand  or  clay,  surrounded  by  an  outer  bark,  beautifully  fluted 
with  longitudinal  parallel  grooves.  M.  Brongniart  enumerates  forty-two  species  of 
sigillaria,  and  considers  them  to  have  been  nearly  allied  to  arborescent  ferns,  with  leaves 
very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stems ;  while  Lindley  and  Hutton  show 
strong  reasons  for  classing  them  with  dicotyledonous  plants,  entirely  distinct  from 
ferns,  and  different  from  any  plants  in  the  existing  system  of  vegetation.  This  tree 
grew  to  an  enormous  size,  specimens  of  four  feet  in  diameter  by  fifty  feet  in  length 
being  frequently  met  with ;  traces  of  a  vascular  and  fibrous  structure  can  be  observed 
in  the  trunk ;  also,  the  annular  wood-layers  are  sometimes  beautifully  defined ;  and, 
presenting  a  coating  of  bark  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  probability  is  that  the 
sigillaria  belonged  to  the  exogenous  order  of  vegetables.  The  stigmaria,  equally 
abundant  in  the  coal  measures,  are  perhaps  still  more  obscure  in  their  botanical 
relations.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  is  dome-shaped,  of  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  the  branches,  some  of  them,  supposed  to  have  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  j . 
their  leaves,  by  Steinhauer,  have  been  traced  to  the  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  have 
been  considered  to  be  much  longer.  The  stems  and  branches  are  covered  with 
spirally-disposed  tubercles,  resembling  the  papillee  at  the  base  of  the  spines  of  echini; 
and  from  each  tubercle  there  proceeded  a  cylindrical,  and  probably  a  succulent 
leaf,  whose  scars  ,])enetrated  through  the  bark,  and  rendered  the  smfaces  on  both 
sides  slightly  corrugated.  The  form  of  the  trunk  and  branches,  which  are  always 
flattened,  show  that  these  trees  could  not  have  risen  vertically  in  the  air,  but  must 
either  have  trailed  on  the  ground  or  floated  in  water. 

There,  is  a  very  remarkable  fossil,  described  by  Count  Sternberg,  with  branches 
attenuated  tipwards,  and  having  the  whole  surface  covered  with  leaf-bearing  scales, 
arranged  in  an  imbricated  manner,  neither  referable  to  the  genus  Yucca  nor  to  that 
of  Cactus,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  lepidodendron  dichotomum.  This  plant, 
like  ferns,  as  well  as  many  of  the  preceding  kinds,,  is  furnished  with  a  singular 
structure  of  organs  subservient  to  respiration,  and  highly  adapted  for  inhaling 
nutritious  juices  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  well  known  that  the  cacti,  and  most 
succulent  plants,  derive  their  nourishment  more  from  their  relations  to  the  air  than 
to  the  earth.  The  «/mcc«,  now  so  common  in  our  gardens,  and  the  lychnaphora, 
which  choose,  fpr  their  habitation  a  dry  sandy  soil  that  has  undergone  little  prepara- 
tion from  the  decomposition  of  previously  existing  vegetables,  were  pecuUarly 
adapted  for  clothing  a,  recently  formed  world  much  warmer  than  the  present.     By 
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sucih  plants,  vegetable  matter  would  rapidly  accumtila-te  to  the  exteiat  tbat  we  find 
in  our  coal  strata,  when  the  land  abounded  in  moisture,  and  the  air  was  densely 
charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

Favularia,  Megaphyton,  Bothrodendron,  and  TJllodendron  belong  to  the  same 
group  of  plants  with  the  sigillaria,  and  all  exhibit  a  similar  disposition  of  scars, 
arranged  in  vertical  rows.  In  the  three  first  genera  the  scars  appear  to  have  given 
origin  to  leaves,  and  in  the  last  they  indicate  the  insertion  of  large  cones.  The 
Asterophyllites,  so  called  from  the  stellated  arrangement  of  the  leaves  round  the 
branches,  are  possessed  of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  these  imperfectly  under- 
stood families;  there  are  no  traces  of  them  found  among  existing  vegetables,  nor  in 
any  strata  more  recent  than  the  carboniferous  series.  But  still  these,  as  well  as  all 
the  others,  are  connected  with  living  tribes  by  common  principles  of  structure,  and 
by  details  of  organisation  which  show  them  all  to  be  parts  of  one  grand,  consistent, 
and  harmonious  design. 

But  of  all  the  fossil  plants  found  in  the  coal  measures,  the  coNiFERiE,  or  pine 
tribe,  distinguished  by  their  punctated  woody  structure,  are  the  most  interesting, 
whether  we  Consider  their  characteristic  properties,  extensive  distribution,  age,  and 
consistency  of  habit  through   all  the  epochs  and  changes  of  the  earth's  history. 
Unlike  the  tree  ferns  already  noticed,  the  pines  grow  now  as  they  grew  before, 
inhabiting  the  same  latitudes,  and  preserving  the  same  appearances  in  bulk  and 
figure.    The  coniferse  occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  the  classes  of  the  cellu- 
iars  and  va,sculars,  connected  with  the  former  through  the  lycopodiums,  and  with 
the  latter  by  the  myricese,  or  aromatic  gale  tribe.      The  scales  of  the  cones  are 
regarded  by  botanists  as  true  foliage  or  reduced  leaTcs,  and  in  this  respect  they 
approximate  to  the  genus  zamia,  of  the  order  cycadeae,  where  these  organs  are  dis- 
tinctly developed  as  carpellary  leaves.     Thus  widely  connected  through  the  chain  of 
vegetable  life,  the  fossil  pines,  discovered  in  the  coal  strata,  form  also  the  most 
interesting  link  between  the  present  and  the  remote  past,  showing  similar  conditions 
of  vegetable  existence  and  forest  landscape.     No  class  of  plants  have  been  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  whole  pine  family ;  none  are  more  universal  in  their  distri- 
bution over  the  face  of  the  globe ;  none  are  possessed  of  such  powers  of  endurance, 
existing  through  all  time,  and  natives  of  every  part  of  the  world,  from  the  perpetual 
snows  of  arctic  America  to  the  hottest  regions  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.     These 
trees  differ  as  remarkably  in  form  as  in  size,  ranging  through  every  gradation,  from 
the  stunted  juniper  of  the  Grampians   to  the  stately  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  and  the 
fossU  specimens  do  not  excel  the  existing  races.     The  araucaria,  or  Norfolk  Island 
pine,  attains  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet  and  upwards;  and,  in  the  Oregon  territory 
of  North -West  America,  there  are  species  of  the  fir  tribe  (P.  Lambertiana  and 
P. Douglasii),  which  rise  to  even  still  more  gigantic  proportions.    Among  the  largest 
fossil  specimens  are  those  of  Craigleith  and  Grranton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  were  lately  found  in  the  sandstone  deposit,  and  measured  about  forty 
feet  in  length  by  nearly  five  feet  in  diameter,  but  were  only  fragments  of  their  original 
dimensions.  ■  Figuratively,  it  is  said  of  the  cedar,  that  its  branches  shall  cover  the 
earth,  and  in  the  shadow  thereof  all  fowl  of  every  wing  shair dwell.     Literally,  we 
find  that  members  of  the  same  family  have  existed  in  all  lands,  and  flourished  in  the 
mountains  through  all  ages.    Our  fire"  are  now  supplied  with  billets  from  the  modern 
pine  forest,  growing  in  the  vicinity,  or  over  the  very  wreck  of  ancient  submerged  lands, 
and  along  whose  borders  waved  the  extinct  forests  of  geologic  times,  which  furnish 
fuel  to  all  the- families  of  maiij  and  encourage  the  arts  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  " 
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If  we  seek  for  anytUng  analogous  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  New 
Zealand  furnishes  some  of  the  most  striking  points  of  resemblance  betwixt  the  flora 
of  the  old  and  the  new  worlds.  In  that  recently  discovered  land,  the  number  of 
species  of  plants  already  described  is  about  632,  of  which  314  are  dicotyledonous, 
and  the  remainder  monocotyledonous  and  cryptogamic.  The  fern  tribe  is  the  most 
abundant,  covering,  in  the  tree  size,  immense  districts.  They  replace  the  grasses 
of  other  countries.  Plains  and  mountains  are  everywhere  filled  with  them,  growing 
to  thirty  and  forty  feet  in  height,  and  giving  their  sombre  hue  of  colouring  to  the 
landscape.  The  variety  and  elegance  of  the  arborescent  species  are  remarkably 
striking,  recalling  to  the  numerous  emigrants  who  visit  these  distant  shores  the 
strata  of  their  fatherland,  when  Nature  was  storing  up  materials,  in  the  remote  ages 
of  the  past,  for  colonising  and  facilitating  the  intercourse  betwixt  the  remotest  ends 
of  the  earth :  when  the  mountains  of  Caledonia,  now  covered  with  the  braken,  which 
scarcely  conceals  and  cannot  compare  in  stature  with  the  branching  antlers  of  the 
red  deer,  were  mantled  in  forests  of  tropical  characters,  and  which  attained  to  a  size 
and  elevation  of  more  than  tropical  dimensions. 

The  formation  of  coal  from  these  vegetable  bodies  is  now  a  matter,  among 
geologists,  which  admits  of  no  dispute.  Their  growth,  distribution,  and  uniformity 
of  character  must  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  peculiar  causes.  That  the 
principal  beds  are  of  a  single  period,  formed  of  the  same  class  of  vegetables,  proves 
that  the  causes  by  which  they  were  generated  acted  only  during  that  epoch. 
That  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the  globe,  in  areas  of  variable  dimensions,  proves 
farther  that  the  physical  agents  concerned  in  their  production  must  have  acted  on 
the  vegetable  matter,  and  its  conversion  into  coal,  with  far  greater  intensity,  and  on 
a  much  grander  scale,  than  any  of  the  geological  causes  that  are  still  efiecting 
changes  on  the  earth's  surface.  That  the  vegetables  were  collected  into  basins, 
and  into  stratified  beds  or  seams,  by  the  abrasive  action  of  water,  are  points  on 
which  all  are  equally  agreed.  There  are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  coal  resulted,  the  chemical  agencies  concerned  in  the 
process,  and  the  mechanical  powers  that  assisted  in  the  collection  of  the  materials. 
It  is  held  by  one  class  that  all  the  vegetables  grew  where  the  coal  lies,  and  by 
another,  that  they  were  transported  from  a  distance  by  rivers  and- currents.  That 
the  materials  did  not  all  grow  on  the  spot  is  apparent  from  the  immense  bulk 
required  for  beds  that  are  of  any  considerable  degree  of  thickness,  as  well  as 
from  the  fact,  that  the  portions  of  which  the  bottom  of  the  mass  was  formed 
exhibit  no  more  marks  of  having  undergone  decomposition  or  decay  than  that  which 
lay  at  the  top.  The  traces  of  stems,  branches,  and  leaves,  are  as  distinct  and  per- 
fect in  the  lower  divisions  of  the  strata  as  at  the  centre  or  surface.  The  whole, 
therefore,  of  which  a  layer  was  constituted  must  have  been  very  rapidly  deposited; 
and,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty  of  preservation  of  some  of  the  organic 
forms,  the  forests  which  supplied  them  must  have  grown  at  no  great  distance. 
Many  trees,  indeed,  with  their  roots  and  stems,  are  to  be  found  in  every  coal-field, 
standing  in  their  original  vertical  position,  and  penetrating  several  distinct  strata  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  as  well  as  of  the  coal  itself.  In  these  cases  the  fact  is  certain, 
not  only  as  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  but  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  causes  which 
effected  so  rapid  accumulation  of  materials  around  their  still  unbroken,  undecayed 
forms. 

The  transformation  of  the  vegetables  themselves  into  coal  has  been  variously 
explained  upon  chemical  principles.     The  most  probable   account   of  it  is,  that 
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durin"  their  submersion  the  plants  have  suffered  that  slow  kind  of  decomposition  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  principles  have  been  evolved  in  new  combi- 
nations, while  the  carbon,  and  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen,  have  remained.  This 
residue,  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  earthy  matter,  deposited  at  the  same  time  from 
the  waters,  has  in  its  soft  state  been  consolidated  by  the  force  of  aggregation,  and 
under  the  strong  action  of  the  heat  of  the  period  assisting  its  more  rapid  decomposi- 
tion, has  formed  the  bituminous  product  of  coal.  It  is  well  known  that  wood,  by 
immersion  in  water,  becomes  first  brown,  and  then  black ;  and  the  ligneous  fibre,  by 
slow  decomposition,  or  more  rapid,  according  to  the  state  of  the  climate,  is  com- 
pletely converted  into  a  black  mould,  in  which  carbon  predominates.  Hence  it  is 
easily  conceivable,  that  this  process,  being  carried  on  under  different  circumstances, 
may  proceed  with  various  degrees  of  rapidity,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  and 
hence,  likewise,  will  originate  different  varieties  of  coal,  some  being  much  more 
carbonaceous,  some  more  bituminous,  than  others,  while  their  composition  will  be 
also  varied  by  the  different  quantities  of  earth  deposited  during  their  formation. 
The  purest  coal  would  be  the  most  quickly  formed ;  and  as  few  of  the  ashes  of  any 
coal  are  mixed  with  particles  of  clay  or  sand,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  whole 
chemistry  of  the  process,  and  all  the  mechanical  forces  engaged,  were  special,  unpre- 
cedented, and  never  repeated  under  the  same  combination  of  circumstances. 

The  analogy  to  peat,  in  the  formative  process  of  coal,  is  maintained  by  some, 
especially  by  Dr.  M'CuUoch.  His  illustration  is  curious.  "  By  the  action  of  water," 
he  says, ''  on  the  vegetable  matter,  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  is  dissipated,  and  the 
result  is  a  new  compound  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  It  is  not  unlike  that  produced 
by  fire,  of  which  roasted  coffee  is  an  example.  Thus  the  papyri  of  Herculaneum 
have  been  roasted,  or  carbonised  by  water,  not  by  fire ;  they  are  in  a  state  of  peat. 
The  exact  nature  of  this  change  is  easily  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis.  There 
is  here  an  approximation  to  the  condition  of  bitumen,  and  thus  to  coal ;  but  it  is  no 
more.  When  forests,  or  peat  of  far  higher  antiquity,  are  found  at  greater  depths  in 
the  earth,  the  bituminisation  is  well  marked,  though  still  incomplete.  The  antiquity 
is  proved  by  the  strata  that  lie  above,  and  the  substance  is  then  lignite,  including 
Cologne  earth,  Bovey  coal,  and  jet.  This  substance  may  be  considered  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  coal,  or  a  transition  between  the  two,  retaining  the  vegetable  forms.  The 
last  change  is  to  coal.  This,  in  a  similar  manner,  is  proved  to  be  a  substance  of  far 
higher  antiquity  than  lignite ;  and  that  such  is  its  origin  is  also  proved,  geologically, 
by  the  exact  resemblance  of  its  disposition  among  the  strata,  to  that  of  peat  among 
beds  of  sand  and  marl,  and  by  the  certainty  that  it  has  been  formed  under  fresh 
water,  and  in  marshes,  as  it  contains  only  fresh  water  shells  and  terrestrial  vege- 
tables. It  is  proved,  chemically,  because,  by  mere  change  of  form,  jet  becomes 
coal."* 

Anthracite,  or  blind  coal,  is  generally  found  in  veins,  of  small  size,  and 
traversing  the  rocks  of  nearly  all  ages ;  certainly  in  granite,  gneiss,  the  trap  of 
the  Carlton  Hill,  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  in  the  coal  formation  in  various  places  in 
England,  Wales,  near  Cumnock  and  Kilmarnock  in  Scotland,  and  at  Kilkenny  in 
Ireland.  In  America  it  is  found  covering  large  areas,  near  Pittsburg,  and  other 
localities  in  Virginia.  From  its  analysis,  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  bitumen, 
its  chief  ingredients  being  carbon,  silex,  alumine,  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  hence,  by 
mineralogists,  anthracite  is  not  referred  to  a  vegetable  origin,  but,  like  plumbago, 

•  Western  Islands.    Vol.  iiL  p.  121. 
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■which  is  usually  fouad  in  similar  situations,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  such 
agencies  as  elaborated  and  arranged  the  particles  of  other  compound  earthy  and 
metallic  rocks. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestones  chiefly  owe  their  origin  to  the  prolific  abund- 
ance of  the  marine  animal  life  of  the  period,  as  the  coal  unquestionably  does  to  that 
of  the  terrestrial  vegetables.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  admitting  this  conclusion, 
at  first  sight,  when  one  considers  the  vast  quantity  of  limestone  contained  in  the 
coal  measures.  Some  of  the  beds  are  several  hundred  feet  thick,  consisting  often  of 
96  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  There  is  a  repetition  of  beds  of  varying 
thickness,  occurring  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  always  co-extensive  with  the 
size  and  form  of  the  coal-basins.  Through  their  whole  extent  in  Scotland,  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  the  mountain  limestone  strata  are  invariable  accompaniments, 
lining  generally  the  outer  edges  of  the  basins,  and  following  the  direction  and  line 
of  bearing  of  the  coal  metals,  but  not  unfrequently  traversing  them  at  right  angles, 
and  thereby  dividing  or  separating  the  basins  from  each  other.  In  America,  where 
everything  is  on  a  vast  scale,  the  limestone  covers  an  area  of  many  thousand  square 
miles,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  filling 
with  calcareous  matter  nearly  the  whole  immense  interspace  of  the  Central  States.* 
This  limestone,  wherever  found,  possesses  a  general  uniformity  of  character,  com-- 
pact  and  thick  in  the  mass,  and,  for  the  most  part  appears  to  be -composed  of 
organic  remains.  When  apparently  more  homogeneous  and  destitute  of  organisms, 
the  microscope  has  shown  that  these  are  often  more  profusely  distributed  through 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  the  mineralised  skeletons  being  as  fully  developed  and  per- 
fectly preserved  as  those  of  a  larger  and  thicker  shelly  texture.  The  rock  is 
occasionally  of  an  oolitic  structure,  and  sometimes  contains  parts  of  encrinal 
columns,  in  such  abundance  that  the  mass  is,  in  a  great  measure,  made  up  of  them, 
whence  the  name  Encrinal  Limestone.  Along  the  northern  line  of  the  outcrop 
in  Fifeshire,  it  everywhere  abounds  in  these  organisms — from  St.  Andrews,  by  the 
Cults,  Eorther,  Lomonds,  Binnarty,  and  Cleish-hill  quarries.  An  inner  range  of 
the  deposit  occurs  on  the  south  of  Largo  Law,  at  Innertiel,  Inverkeithing,  North 
Queensferry,  Rosyth,  and  Charleston,  where  the  deposit  is  often  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  thick,  and  filled  with  countless  multitudes  of  shells  and  corallines. 

The  coralloid  remains  consist  of  several  genera,  as  caryophylea,  turbinolia, 
astrea,  favocites,  tubipora,  and  retipora.  These  are  the  most  abundant;  but, 
in  all,  upwards  of  thirty  genera,  and  about  seventy  species,  have  been  found 
in  the  carboniferous  limestone;  while,  of  the  families  of  Crustacea  and  testacea, 
more  than  a  thousand  species  have  been  detected   in   the   formation.       It  was 

*  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological  features  of  this  continent  is  the  vast  extent  of  the 
carhoniferous  limestone.  I  have  traced  its  eastern  border — conforming  to  the  course  of  the  other 
mineral  formations  east  of  the  Mississippi— more  than  1,000  miles,  running  to  the  west  of  south, 
fW)m  the  state  of  New  York  to  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  in  the  state  of  Alabama ; 
the  course  is  there  changed,  and  lies  to  the  north  of  west,  leaving  Little  Kock  on  the  Arkansas 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  south,  and  disappearing  between  500  and  600  miles  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  This  deposit  extends  uninterruptedly  a  geographical  distance  of  at  least  1500  miles 
from  east  to  west,  underlying  portions  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  the  territory  of  Arkansas  on  that  line.  In  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  "Virginia, 
and  Maryland,  it  is  bounded  by  a  line,  of  which  the  Cumberland  mountains  form  a  part.  In  the 
pkins  through  which  the  Mississippi  flows,  and  which  include  the  lUinois  prairies,  it  appears  like 
a  continuous  floor,  forming  an  almost  unvarying  &a.t."—Featherstonhaugh's  Geological  Report, 
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remarked  of  the  vegetables  of  the  coal  strata^  that  their  geographical  range  was 
co-extensive  with  the  circumference  of  the  globe, — that  the  same  species  were  com- 
mon to  America  and  Europe,  to  Melville  Island  and  Australia, — and  that  the  types 
of  them,  -which  still  exist,  are  in  their  larger  forms  all  confined  to  tropical  countries, 
■while  in  northern  latitudes  they  are  represented  by  diminutive  herbaceous  plants. 
The  same  law  of  distribution  seems  likewise  to  be  maintained  betwixt  the  extinct 
and  existing  races  of  the  animal  remains,  as  represented  in  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone, more  especially  with  those  of  the  coralloid  order.  The  living  families  of 
corallines,  in  their  full  and  active  development,  'are  now  only  found  in  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  seas,  where,  in  all  nearly  corresponding  latitudes,  they  swarm  in  countless 
myriads,  are  possessed  of  the  same  habits,  and  are  still  employed,  as  were  their 
congeners  in  the  old  world,  in  piling  up  coral-reefs, — vast  islands  of  limestone  rock. 
The  extinct  genera  were  spread  over  the  terraqueous  globe,  are  found  in  the  lime- 
stones of  all  countries,  in  Greenland  and  Australia,  and  swarmed  in  such  numbers 
as  to  compose  entire  beds  of  limestone.  And  as  with  the  existing  vegetables,  so 
with  the  existing  animals.  Several  kinds  of  polypi,  of  the  orders  of  millepore  and 
cellepore,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  North  Seas,  and  one  genus  of  the  latter 
family,  namely,  the  hydra  or  polype,  is  common  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  which 
in  several  of  its  species  likewise  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean.  But 
in  the  cold  regions  their  habits  are  different.  They  build  no  reefs,  and  like  all 
zoophytes  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  where  iu  many  beautiful  and  diversified 
forms  the  order  abounds,  they  live  in  a  cellular  tissue,  reared  on  a  single  slender 
stem  attached  to  stones.  Thus  persistent,  in  one  remarkable  direction,  has  Nature 
been,  through  all  ages,  in  her  structure  and  distribution  of  vegetable  and  animal 
life,  demonstrating  that,  as  the  temperature  of  countries  and  epochs  has  changed, 
so  in  size,  form,  habit,  and  fecundity  have  her  living  tribes  in  both  kingdoms,  been 
altered  and  modified. 

It  is  still  a  question  among  geologists,  whence  the  source  of  all  the  calcareous 
matter  of  which  these  limestones  are  composed?  The  opinions  are  various,  and 
some  of  them  as  novel  as  they  are  untenable.  Eecent  writers  on  Geology,  in. 
America,  consider  the  formation  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  and  to  be  unstratified 
even.*  Others  regard  it  as  cast  out  in  a  powdery  state  from  submarine  volcanic 
foci,  and  spread  over  areas,  greater  or  less,  of  the  sea-bottom  by  the  action  of 
currents  and  other  causes,  when  the  shells  and  corallines  became  entangled  in  the 
mass.  The  opinion  has  also  prevailed  that  the  whole  has  been  derived  from  the 
destruction  or  waste  of  the  primary  rocks;  while  others,  and  they  are  a  very 
numerous  class,  maintain  that  it  is  the  result  of  animal  secretion  from  the  waters 
of  the  ocean,  where,  existing  either  in  its  elements  or  suspended  in  combination, 
marine  animals  possess  the  power  of  elaborating  the  lime  into  concrete  rocks  and 
coral  reefs. 

With  regard  to  the  two  first  views,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  interior 
of  the  earth  contains,  in  its  vast  storehouse  of  primary  materials,  lime  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  forming  any  extent  and  depth  of  limestone  rock  established  on  its 
surface.  But  many  reasons  could  be  assigned  against  either  of  these  being  the 
mode  in  which  the  deposit  was  formed,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  animal  remains 
became  incorporated  with  the  mass.  Nor  can  we  well  seek  for  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  waste  and  debris  of  pre-existing  calcareous  rocks;  for,  as  far  as  our 

•  Dr.  Enunon's  Geology  of  the  Second  District  of  New  Yorh,  p.  38. 
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knowledge  extends,  such  rocks  are  of  comparatively  limited  extent  among  the  primary 
series.  The  beds  of  limestone  in  the  grauwake  and  silm-ian  groups  greatly  exceed 
those  discovered  in  the  older  strata.  They  are  still  more  largely  developed  in  the 
carboniferous  system,  while,  as  a  general  principle,  it  may  be  farther  held,  that  the 
calcareous  matter  is  more  abundant  in  the  several  systems  above  the  coal  measures 
.than  in  those  which  are  beneath  them.  The  learned  have  not  yet  determined 
whence  the  saltness  of  the  ocean  is  derived,  nor  how,  after  so  much  evaporation,  it 
is  always  maintained  at  the  same  degree  of  saltness.  So  with  the  secondary  cause 
or  derivative  source  of  the  calcareous  matter  on  the  dry  land,  or  in  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  whence  generation  after  generation,  epoch  after  epoch,  marine  animals 
have  derived  their  sustenance,  their  shelly  coverings,  and  the  matter  of  the  rocks  in 
which  they  find  their  shelter — and,  finally,  their  tomb  !  Doubtless,  what  is  carried 
into  the  sea,  and  there  dissolved,  will  be  formed  anew  into  strata,  whether  by 
mechanical  or  organic  agencies;  and,  as  geology  pretends  not  to  solve  all  the 
mysteries  of  nature,  her  discoveries  in  this  field  of  research,  in  simply  detecting 
the  mode  of  formation,  and  the  analogy  betwixt  the  organic  constituents  in  the  new 
and  the  older  limestone  rocks  of  the  earth,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most 
interesting  and  marvellous  revelations  of  science. 

The  history  of  coral  reefs  at  present  constructing  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
under  the  active  instincts  and  exhaustless  energies  of  these  puny  architects  of 
nature,  is  of  vast  importance  in  a  nautical  as  well  as  scientific  point  of  view.  The 
extent  of  such  structures  is  prodigious.  The  incredible  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  executed  is  equally  striking.  Within  a  certain  oceanic  belt,  and  with  no  limits 
as  to  longitude,  they  rise  in  every  part  of  the  astonished  mariner's  track,  now 
startling  him  with  the  form  of  a  new  island,  now  interrupting  his  course  with  their 
long  line  of  breakers,  now  entangling  him  in  meshes  of  reef,  through  which  with 
difficulty  he  can  thread  his  way.  "  It  is  not,"  says  Darwin,  in  his  interesting 
account  of  the  Keeling  Islands,  "that  the  ocean  spares  the  rock  of  the  coral: 
the  great  fragments  scattered  over  the  reef,  and  accumulated  on  the  beach,  whence 
the  tall  cocoa-nut  springs,  plainly  bespeak  the  unrelenting  power  of  its  waves. 
Nor  are  there  any  periods  of  repose  granted.  The  long  swell,  caused  by  the  gentle 
but  steady  action  of  the  trade- wind  always  blowing  in  one  direction  over  a  wide 
area,  causes  breakers,  which  even  exceed  in  violence  those  of  our  temperate  regions, 
and  which  never  cease  to  rage.  It  is  impossible  to  behold  these  waves  without 
feeling  a  conviction  that  an  island,  though  built  of  the  hardest  rock — let  it  be 
porphyry,  granite,  or  quartz — would  ultimately  yield  and  be  demolished  by  such 
irresistible  forces.  Yet  these  low,  insignificant  coral  islets  stand  and  are  victorious; 
for  here  another  power,  as  antagonistic  to  the  former,  takes  part  in  the  contest.  The 
organic  forces  separate  the  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime  one  by  one  from  the  foaming 
breakers,  and  unite  them  into  a  symmetrical  structure.  Let  the  hurricane  tear  up 
its  thousand  huge  fragments,  yet  what  will  this  tell  against  the  accumidated  labour 
of  myriads  of  architects  at  work  night  and  day,  month  after  month.  Thus  do  we 
see  the  soft  and  gelatinous  body  of  a  polypus,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital  laws, 
conquering  the  great  mechanical  power  of  the  waves  of  an  ocean,  which  neither  the 
art  of  man,  nor  the  inanimate  works  of  nature,  could  successfully  resist."* 

The  corallines  only  work  at  a  certain  mean  depth  of  a  few  fathoms  beneath  the 
■waters.    They  generally  commence  on  some  sabmarine  volcanic  rock,  on  which  they 

i  ,  •  Journal  of  Researches,  S[e.     By  Charles  Darwin,  Esq.,  p.  547. 
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construct  a  line  of  reef  until  it  reaches  the  surface.  As  generally  happens^  the 
foundations,  through  the  oscillatory  movements  of  the  crust  subject  to  the  volcanic 
action,  subside  and  carry  down  the  building  again  below  the  waves.  Here  the 
creatures  renew  their  operations,  which  may  be  successively  repeated.  In  this 
manner  a  great  thickness  of  rock  is  often  produced,  and  a  lamellar  structure,  or 
divisional  planes  at  the  different  off-sets,  thereby  communicated  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  stratification.  The  reef  widens  on  both  sides  of  the  first  wall,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  by  bringing  up  new  tiers  of  mason- work.  A 
considerable  extent  of  surface  is  thus  given  to  the  reef,  which,  according  as  it  is 
lagoon,  encircling,  or  barrier,  is  increased  by  successive  increments,  as  determined 
either  by  the  instincts  of  the  creatures  themselves,  or  the  conditions  of  the  localities 
in  which  they  carry  on  their  operations.  The  origin  and  growth  of  the  lagoon  form 
of  islands  are  thus  described  by  the  same  author: — "It  may  be  said,  granting  the 
theorv  of  subsidence,  a  mere  circular  disc  of  coral  would  be  formed,  and  not  a  cup- 
shaped  mass.  In  the  first  place,  even  in  reefs  closely  fringing  the  land,  the  corals 
do  not  grow  on  the  shore  itself,  but  leave  a  shallow  channel;  secondly,  the  strong 
and  vigorous  species,  which  alone  build  a  solid  reef,  are  never  found  within  the 
lagoon :  they  only  flourish  amidst  the  foam  of  the  never-tiring  breakers.  Neverthe- 
less, the  more  delicate  corals,  though  checked  by  several  causes,  such  as  strong  tides 
and'  deposits  of  sand,  do  constantly  tend  to  fill  up  the  lagoon ;  but  the  process  must 
become  Slower  and  slower,  as  the  water  in  the  shallow  expanse  is  rendered  subject  to 
accidental  impurities.  A  curious  instance  of  this  happened  at  Keeling  Island,  where  a 
heavy  tropical  storm  of  rain  killed  nearly  all  the  fish.  When  the  coral  at  last  has  filled 
up  the  lagoon  to  the  height  of  lowest  water  at  spring- tides,  which  is  the  extreme 
limit  possible,  how  afterwards  is  the  work  to  be  completed  ?  There  is  no  high  land 
whence  sedimevit  can  be  poured  down,  and  the  dark-blue  colour  of  the  ocean  bespeaks 
its  purity.  The  wind,  carrying  calcareous  dust  from  the  outer  coast,  is  the  only 
agent  which  can  finally  convert  the  lagoon  island  into  solid  land;  and  how  slow 
must  this  process  be  !"  * 

Thus  are  islands  formed, — thus  is  the  massive  framework  of  the  globe,  year  by 
year,  and  age 'after  age,  increased  and  rendered  solid.  The  great  barrier  which 
fronts  the  N.E.  coast  of  Australia  is  probably  both  the  grandest  and  most  extraor- 
dinary reef  now  existing  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  described  by  Flinders  as 
having  a  length  of  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  and  as  running  parallel  to  the  shore, 
at  a  distance  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  it.  The  great  arm  of  the  sea 
thus  included  has  an  average  depth  of  between  ten  and  twenty  fathoms,  which 
increases  towards  one  end  to  forty  and  even  sixty;  and  all  this  vade  interspace  is 
probably  now  silting  up  with  the  calcareous  mud  and  breakage  of  the  reef,  and  in  due 
time  destined  to  become-one  extended  deposit  of  limestone.  The  Keeling  or  Cocos 
Islands,  situated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  are  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  and  entirely  of  coral  formation.  At 
the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore,  no  bottom  is  found  with  a 
sounding  line  of  7,200  feet  long ;  and  which,  upon  elevation,  would  therefore  present 
the  remarkable  appearance  of  a  lofty  siibmarine-formed  mountain,  or  high  range  of 
table-land,  caped  with  limestone.  The  island  of  New  Caledonia  is  nearly  in  length. 
480  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  60,  and  consists  of  coral,  where  a  double  line 
of  reef  projects  140  miles  into  the  sea,  while  another  line  fronts  the  west  coast  of 

*  Journal  of  Researches,  p.  559. 
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about  400  miles  long.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Oceanj  are  situated  the 
Laccadivej  Maldive,  and  Chagos  line  of  atolls,  or  lagoon  islands,  of  which  the 
Maldives  constitute  one  single  mountainous  island,  bordered  by  reefs,  and  very 
nearly  of  the  same  actual  figure  and  dimensions  with  New  Caledonia.  And  not  to 
multiply  instances,  where  they  are  innumerable,  suffice  it  to  state,  that  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  coral  reefs  abound  along  the  shores 
of  the  mainland,  as  well  as  of  the  islands  with  which  it  is  studded ;  some  with 
proofs  of  recent  elevation,  and  others  appearing  as  a  grand  circle  of  breakers,  with, 
out  a  single  spot  of  land  or  rock,  though  in  due  time  certain  to  appear,  through  the 
ceaseless  conflict  of  the  storm-loving  polypi. 

We  feel  surprised  when  travellers  relate  accounts  of  the  vast  extent  of  certain 
ancient  ruins,  but  how  utterly  insignificant  are  the  greatest  of  them  when  compared 
to  the  piles  of  stone  accumulated  in  these  seas  by  the  work  of  minute  animals,  and 
every  particle  of  which  has  been  subjected  to  the  power  of  organic  arraugementi 
These  little  creatures  are  enabled  to  separate  from  the  sea- water  a  proportion  of 
lime,  so  minute  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable,  in  the  quantity  present,  by  the  most 
careful  analysis.  They  secrete  the  stony  coverings  on  the  outside  of  their  soft 
bodies.  The  figures  of  these  incrustations  are  impressed  and  embalmed  in  the  solid 
rock ;  and  some  of  them  form  themselves  into  compounds  resembling  trees,  with 
root,  stem,  and  branches,  composed  of  separate  and  detached  particles.  A  Layard 
wonders  at  the  figures  of  men,  war-horses,  and  strange  animals  recovered  fresh 
from  the  chambers  and  walls  of  Nineveh  and  Khorsabad.  Botta  is  fiUed  with 
rapture  as  he  paints  them  anew  in  his  splendid  work ;  and  Bonomi,  or  a  Rawlin- 
son,  has  scarcely  words  by  which  to  convey  his  admiration  of  their  beauty  and 
interest.  It  is  thus,  we  may  suppose,  with  the  geologist,  when  he  gazes  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  world — on  the  broken  escarpments  and  walls  of  limestone,  imr 
pressed  on  every  part  with  strange  organic  forms,  and  recalling  to  the  imagination 
a  period  when  Great  Britain  was  emerging  above  the  waters,  encircled  on  aU  sides 
with  coral  reefs,  and  surrounded  with  an  ocean  swarming  with  myriads  of  island- 
building  corallines.  The  scale  of  erection  here  is  one  of  boundless  dimensions, 
encompassing  in  one  and  the  same  age  the  terraqueous  globe,  and,  in  point  of 
antiquity,  carrying  him  into  epochs  of  time  for  which  the  historic  calendar  has  no 
scale  of  measurement.  What  an  elaborate  combination  of  marvels  in  the  structure 
of  the  lily-stone  or  encrinite,  composed  of  thirty  thousand  articulating  joints, 
inwoven  every  one  of  them  with  cartUage,  and  all  as  flexible  in  the  moniliformis, 
and  the  other  species,  as  the  necklace  jewel  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  and 
piled  on  each  other  like  the  masonry  of  an  elegant  Gothic  shaft.  The  pentacrinitey 
of  which  there  are  two  living  species,  consists  of  150,000  minute  pieces  of  calcare- 
ous matter,  articulated  and  lubricated  in  like  manner,  all  moved  at  the  will  of  the 
creature  by  a  muscular  system  attached  to  every  individual  bone,  rendering  it,  in 
the  extreme  organs  or  fingers,  capable  of  contraction  and  expansion  in  every 
direction ;  at  one  time  spreading  outwards  like  the  petals  of  an  open  flower,  and  at 
another  rolled  inwards  over  the  mouth  like  an  unexpanded  bud.  The  actinocrinus, 
or  spiny  encrinite,  and  the  apricrinus,  or  pear-like  encrinite,  possess  forms  of  no 
less  singular  beauty;  the  one  invested  all  over  the  erect  stem  with  a  series  of 
spines  or  flexible  branches ;  the  other  exhibiting  in  miniature  the  palmated  crown 
of  the  palm-tree,  and  spreading  its  frond-shape  tentacula  with  similar  elegance  of 
form.  "When  we  consider,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "the  profusion  of  care,  and 
exquisite  contrivance,  that  pervade  the  frame  of  every  individual  in  the  genus  of 
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pentacrinite,  forming  but  one  of  many  members  of  the  almost  extinct  family  of 
crinoideans — and  when  we  add  to  this  the  amount  of  analogous  mechanisms  that 
characterise  the  other  genera  and  species  of  this  curious  family — we  are  almost  lost 
in  astonishment  at  the  microscopic  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the  welfare  of 
creatures  holding  so  low  a  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  deep ;  and  we 
feel  a  no  less  irresistible  conviction  of  the  universal  presence  and  eternal  agency  of 
Creative  care,  in  the  lower  regions  of  organic  life,  than  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  highest  combinations  of  animal  mechanism  which  occur  in 
that  paragon  of  animal  organisation,  the  corporeal  frame  of  man/^* 

Nor  was  nature  stinted  in  her  production  of  these  and  other  elegant  forms  of 
coralline  life.  Every  one  of  those  named  consists  of  several  species.  The  encrinite 
family  prevailed  over  all,  swarmed  in  every  latitude,  and  fiUed  every  sea  with  the 
products  of  their  labour.  Their  remains  are  found  in  every  stratum  of  a  calcareous 
character,  and  masses  of  limestone,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, are  frequently  seen  to  be  entirely  composed  of  them.  Entire  specimens,  how- 
ever, are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  consequence  of  the  complex  structure  of  the 
skeleton,  and  the  perishable  nature  of  the  enveloping  membrane,  the  separate 
pieces  being  disjointed,  and  having  floated  about  after  the  surrounding  cartilage  was 
decomposed.  They  are  sometimes  mixed  in  other  beds  of  limestone,  and  in  shale, 
occasionally  with  shells,  whose  profusion  in  these  cases  determines  the  character  of 
the  beds.  These  shells,  among  the  order  Conchifera  dimyaria,  of  the  genera 
modiola,  mytilus,  and  nucula  are  the  most  abundant;  and  in  C.  monomyaria, 
avicula,  inoceramus,  and  pecten ;  in  that  of  Brachiopoda,  lepteena,  lingula,  orthis, 
productus,  spirifer,  and  terebratula;  of  Gasteropoda,  buccinum,  euomphalus, 
natica,  nerita,  and  turbo;  the  bellerophon  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  order 
Heteropoda ;  and  in  that  of  the  Cephalopoda,  goniatites,  nautilus,  and  orthoceras,  are 
not  only  abundant,  but  are  all  remarkable  for  their  size  and  elegance  of  form,  the 
orthoceratites  being  frequently,  in  the  quarries  of  Bo'ness  and  Closeburn,  found  of 
the  gigantic  dimensions  of  five  to  six  feet  in  length  by  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  fishes  of  the  carboniferous  age  were  also  very  abundant,  consisting  of 
several  new  types,  and  some  of  them  of  enormous  bulk.  Creatures  allied  to  the 
family  of  sharks  now  for  the  first  time  appear,  armed  with  teeth  and  jaws  of  fierce 
aspect,  and  covered  with  enamelled  plates,  through  which  a  bullet  could  scarcely 
penetrate.  Thus  in  the  order  of  placoids  no  less  than  twenty-eight  new  genera, 
and  a  hundred  species  of  the  finny  race,  exist  in  the  rocks  of  the  period;  of  the 
ganoid  order  there  are  five  genera,  and  twelve  species;  and  of  the  saiu-oids, 
or,  the  approaching  reptilian  caste  of  organic  structure,  there  are  about  thirteen 
genera,  and  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  distinct  specific  forms.  The  estuary  lime- 
stone of  Burdie-House,  near  Edinburgh,  is  a  perfect  museum  of  organisms,  of  the 
richest  and  rarest  kinds,  vegetable  and  animal,  from  the  smallest  microscopic  to 
the  most  gigantic  of  the  marine  tribes.  Here  are  found  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Megalichthys  liibberti,  whose  teeth  are  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  the  scales, 
with  which  it  was  densely  covered,  of  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  all 
brightly  enamelled,  and  a  body  supposed  to  have  been  at  least  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
long.  Here  likewise  are  interred  the  remains  of  another  equally  huge  and  vora- 
cious animal,  the  Gyr acanthus,  along  with  coprolites,  or  the  foecal  excrement  of 
the  genus,   composed  of  the   animal  matter  they  fed  on,  and  so  numerous  in 

*  Bridgeicater  Treatise,  v.  i.  p.  442. 
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some  spots  as  to  form  almost  the  entire  mass  of  rook.  The  remains  of  the 
PaltEoniscus  are  very  numerous,  and  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservatioBj 
every  organism  in  its  place,  and  the  whole  trout-like  form  of  the  body  lying  im- 
bedded in  the  grassy  calcareous  matrix,  once  the  slime  of  the  river  that  nourished 
them.  The  fronds  of  the  ferns  and  other  water-plants  are  spread  out,  in  their 
most  delicate  fibres  and  tracery,  on  the  thinnest  divisional  planes  of  the  limestone; 
and  so  abundant  often  are  they  as  to  conceal  every  appearance  of  stone  under  their 
dense  aborescent  foliage.  The  plants  are  all  of  a  terrestrial  or  fiuviafile  kind,  and 
so  perfect  and  entire  as  to  warrant  the  inference  that  they  have  not  been  tossed  and 
drifted  about  in  an  ocean,  nor  transported  from  a  distance,  but  have  perished  in  situ, 
and  dropped  amid  still  waters.  There  are  neither  coals  nor  marine  shells  in.  this 
deposit.  Hence  the  presumption  of  its  being  a  fresh- water,  or  estuary  limestone. 
It  may  have  been  a  lake,  joined  by  a  shallow  neck  to  the  borders  of  an  ancient 
sea,  whither  the  megalichthys,  resembling  the  crocodile  family  in  bulk,  and  the 
gyrocanthi,  akin  to  the  sharks  in  voracity,  may  have  penetrated  in  quest  of  food, 
or  indolently  reposed  by  the  umbrageous  shades  of  its  slimy  margin. 

According  to  the  relation  now  given,  the  physical  features  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  the  earth  generally,  would  be  very  different  from  what  they  now  are. 
The  period  in  question  was  one  not  only  of  prodigious  afiQuenee  in  vegetable  pro- 
duce, but  likewise  of  unprecedented  exuberance  in  marine  animal  life,  when  all 
these  northern  latitudes  were  in  the  condition  in  which  the  coral  districts  of  the 
Pacific  are  at  present.  Every  coal-field  was  first  the  bed  of  a  coral-reef  sea.  The 
islands  and  mainland  were  densely  covered  with  groves  of  bananas  and  cacti,  the  fern, 
club-moss,  and  pine  tribes,  all  of  giant  stature,  and  all  encircling  lakes  and  bays 
swarming  with  myriads  of  tropical  creatures  of  corresponding  activity  and  diversity 
of  character.  The  whole  of  our  seas,  from  Greenland  southwards,  through  the 
central  division  of  Scotland  and  England,  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Wales,  and 
large  provinces  in  Ireland,  over  all  the  north-eastern  districts  of  France,  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  were  interlaced,  separated  into  lagoons,  and  walled  up 
by  huge  barrier-reefs.  These  reefs  now  constitute  our  mountain  and  encrinital 
limestones,  the  most  valuable  for  building  and  all  rural  purposes.  There,  indeed, 
scarcely  exists  a  doubt  that  the  family  of  polypi,  now  rearing  their  wonderful 
structures  in  the  Pacific,  were  the  artificers  in  the  olden  times  of  all  those  masses 
of  limestone  which  underlie  and  are  intermixed  in  every  coal-field,  branching  out 
and  in  among  the  metals,  and  an  infallible  sign  that  wherever  we  have  the  one 
mineral  the  other  is  not  far  distant.  The  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the  age 
are  entombed  in  the  same  basins,  and  are  the  sure  indices,  in  their  altered  condition, 
of  the  presence  of  each  other  in  the  same  geologic  system. 

3.  The  geographic  distribution  and  economic  history  of  coal.  Like  all  the 
early  formations  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  the  carboniferous  sytem  is  one  of 
universal  diffusion.  It  prevails,  subject  to  local  irregularities,  in  every  quarter  of 
the  glolje,  under  every  clime ;  and,  unrestrained  by  mountains  or  seas,  the  coal 
metals  constitute  a  treasure-fund  available  for  all  nations. 

The  area  of  the  coal  measures  in  Scotland  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  in  length,  by  an  average  breadth  of  thirty-three  miles,  extending 
east  and  Arest  from  St.  Andrews  to  Ayr,  and  north  and  south  from  the  Ochils  to 
the  Lammermuirs.  This  space  is  divided  into  a  great  many  independent  basins, 
determined  in  their  size  and  direction  by  the  older  surrounding  porphyries,  and 
again  broken  up  and  subdivided  by  the  eruption  of  the  more  recent  greenstones 
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and  basalts.  The  coal  metals,  in  their  workable  beds,  are  bounded  by  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Stratheden  in  Fifeshire,  never  descending  into  the  vale,  and  showing 
their  general  northern  out-crop  along  the  slopes  of  the  Cults,  Lomond,  Cleish, 
and  Saline  hills.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Fife  coal-field  is  one  of  the  most  disturbed 
and  complicated  districts  in  Britain;  -where,  in  a  space  measuring  about  twelve 
square  miles,  of  which  Largo  Law  forms  the  centre,  the  trap  covers  nearly  one-half 
of  the  surface,  and  penetrates  the  metals  in  every  direction.  The  consequence  of 
this  intrusion  of  the  trap  is,  that  the  faults  and  dislocations,  and  the  variations  of  the 
stratified  rocks  in  dip  and  position,  are  beyond  calculation  :  the  mountain  limestone, 
instead  of  being  found  only  at  the  margin  of  the  basin,  presents  itself  at  intervals 
over  the  whole ;  and  the  coal-field,  instead  of  forming  one  extended  basin,  is  separated 
into  twenty  or  thirty  detached  portions,  which  are  distributed  over  the  district  with 
the  most  capricious  irregularity.  Numerous  slips,  dykes,  and  bosses  have  elevated 
parts  of  the  formation  far  above  others,  which,  having  been  afterwards  swept  away 
by  currents  of  water,  have  occasioned  great  diversity  in  the  number  of  seams,  even 
in  contiguous  localities,  and  rendered  it  often  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
recover  the  bearing  of  the  once  united  strata.  These  remarks  are  applicable,  more 
or  less,  to  several  other  districts ;  more  especially  to  the  remarkably  disturbed  out- 
line of  country  betwixt  Kirkaldy  and  Lochgelly,  the  neighbourhood  of  Dun- 
fermline, Carnock,  and  Clackmannan;  and,  again,  to  the  Stirling,  Bannockburn, 
and  Campsie  coal-fields,  where  the  undulating  surface  is  everywhere  diversified  by 
dykes  and  outbursts  of  trap,  occasioning  innumerable  ravines  and  divergent  valleys^ 
and  stamping  the  whole  neighbourhood  with  the  well-known  physical  features  of 
the  coal  formation.  The  following  statement  will  show  the  variable  numbers  and 
thickness  of  the  seams  in  the  different  localities,  arising  chiefly  from  disturbing 
causes,  and  which  have  so  much  affected  their  original  contiguity  and  more  general 
uniformity  in  the  mass. 

The  coal  metals,  above  the  mountain  limestone,  commence  on  the  north-east 
at  Drumearro,  bearing  westward  to  Ceres,  where  seventeen  beds  occur,  one  of  which 
is  sixteen  feet  thick — not  now  wrought — and  the  average  of  the  whole  about  seventy 
feet  thick  of  the  pure  carbonaceous  matter.  The  adjacent  basins  on  the  south-east 
are,  Lathallan,  Lathockar,  Falfield,  and  Largoward,  where  there  are  eight  beds, 
thirty-two  feet  tbick  in  all,  one  being  thirteen  feet.  At  Earlsferry,  near  Elie, 
beyond  the  trap  of  Largo  Law,  there  are  seventeen  seams,  as  at  Ceres,  nearly  sixty 
feet  thick,  and  all  dipping  to  the  west ;  while  in  the  St.  Monance  and  Pittenweem 
basin  there  are  the  same  number  of  seams,  but  with  an  aggregate  thickness  of 
eighty-two  and  a  half  feet  of  coal.  On  the  western  side  of  Largo  Bay  the  metals 
dip  to  the  south-east,  containing  in  the  Wemyss  and  Kirkaldy  coal-basin  twenty- 
nine,  in  some  places  thirty-four,  workable  beds  of  coal,  varying  in  thickness  from 
two  to  twenty-one  feet,  and  measuring  in  the  whole  119^  feet  thick.  A  smithy- 
coal  occurs  here,  only  eighteen  inches  thick,  but  of  comparatively  great  value.  A 
breadth  of  ten  miles  of  sea,  comprehending  Largo  Bay  and  a  part  of  the  Forth, 
divides  these  coal-fields  from  those  of  Earlsferry ;  and  as  the  inner  beds  of  each 
terminate  at  the  shore,  and  dip  towards  each  other,  and  towards  the  water  which 
divides  them,  the  warrantable  inference  is,  that  other  beds  crop  out  under  the 
Forth  in  the  intervening  space  of  ten  miles.  It  has,  therefore,  been  assumed  that 
the  real  number  of  beds  reaches  to  or  exceeds  forty.  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
they  meet  under  the  water,  forming  a  trough,  which  is  prolonged  across  the  Frith, 
and  re-appearing  in  the  Musselburgh  basin  on  the   opposite   side.     The  metals 
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at   Dysart,    dipping  tinder  the   sea,  are  wrouglit  cine  hundred  feet  below  the 

surface.* 

Table,  showing  an  approximation  of  the  quantity  of  Coal  that  is  wrought,  and  is  still  at  warh,  on 
the  Wemyss  and  Dysart  coal-fields— the  richest  and  deepest  coal-mines  in  Scotland,  f 
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53 
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86 
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300 
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400 
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100 
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600 

1000 

1500 

1500 

1500 

4000 
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Number  of  tons 
still  to  work. 


621,200 

1,860,012 

451,800 

1,524,600 

564,750 

1,694,000 

1,242,000 

233,936 

85,833 

1,524,600 

3,388,000 

2,961,107 

2,223,000 

2,859,000 

20,328,000 

10,164,000 


These  interesting  calculations  are  made  on  the  assumption  of  only  14  cwt.  of 
saleable  coal  per  cubic  yard.  Some  of  the  data  are  simply  approximations.  In  the 
thicker  seams  one  half  is  allowed  for  pillars ;  and  in  the  thinner  seams,  which  can 
always  be  wrought  with  less  pillar,  or  long  wall,  from  one  third  to  one-fourth  is 
allowed  for  waste  and  faults.  The  Barncraig  is  calculated  at  four  and  a  half  feet 
thick,  coal  being  left  for  a  roof;  the  Chemis  at  seven  feet  thick;  and  the  Dysart 
main  coal  has  been  estimated  one  half  at  twelve  feet,  and  the  other  half  at  six  feet 
only,  as  the  seam  is  thinner  on  the  eastern,  division  of  the  estate,  and  a  considerable 
portion  is  allowed  for  roof,  pillars,  and  waste. 

A  bed  of  limestone,  varying  from  five  to  fourteen  feet  thick,  intersects  the 
district  from  Pittuchar,  near  Leslie,  to  Ravenscraig  Castle,  where  it  projects  into 
the  sea,  resting  upon  bands  of  ironstone.  This  limestone  occurs  pretty  high  up 
in  the  series  of  the  coal  metals,  having  eleven  beds  of  coal  beneath,  and  generally 
only  two  or  three  above.  Accordingly,  to  the  west  of  this  line,  the  average  number 
of  seams  is  not  so  great  as  on  the  eastern  side,  leaving  us  to  infer  that  the  upper 
portion  of  the  coal-field  has  been  here  swept  away  amidst  the  convulsions  and 
disturbances  that  have  so  much  prevailed  over  the  district ;  and  hence  also  it  is, 
that  in  the  western  locality  there  is  no  trace  of  the  upper  red  sandstone,  which 

*  Report  on  the  East  Coal-field  of  Fife,  by  D.  Landale,  Esq^. 

t  Drawn  up  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bywater,  Wemyss  Castle,  and  Mr.  Jobn  Kerr,  Overseer  of  the 
Works. 
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forms  a  marked  feature  in  the  petrology  of  the  rocky  shore  from  Kirkaldy  to  Largo 
Bay;  Loehgelly,  Gapledf ae,  Halbeath,,  Fordel^  Dunfermline^  and  Carnock  coal-vorks 
are  all  included  within  the  denuded  area,  varying  in  their  number  of  seams  from 
four  to  fourteen,  some  of  which  are. from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  having  an 
aggregate  thickness :  of;  thirty '■fiv©  feet.  Beautiful  specimens  of  organic  remains 
occur  in  some  of  the, basins;:  spines,. scales,  teeth,  and  other  fragments  of  fishes — 
all  brightly  enamelled,  and  some  of  the  teeth  of  enormous  dimensions,  fluted, 
striated,  and  as  sharp  and  polished  as  in  the  living  animal.  The  Wellwood  and 
Dunfermline  coal,  .though  of  .no,;  great  thickness,  are  iCstremely  flne  in  quality,  pos- 
sessing; much  of  the  soft  texture  and  caking  qualitiesof  English  coal.  Two  seams 
only  are  wrought;  one  four  feet,  and  the  other  five  and  a  half  feet  thick.  Much  of 
the  sandstone  here  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour,  arising  probably  from  carbonaceous 
.  matter;  discharged  from  abed  of  anthracite  which  occurs  to  the  westward,  effected 
by  the  agency  of  trap  dykes,  or  other  kindred  som-ces  of  heat.  At  Craigluscar,  about 
•three  miles  north  of  the  town,,  there^occurs  a  remarkaMe  intermixture  of  trap  and 
limestone,  in  various  alternations,  and  where  the  calcareous  matter  communicates  to 
the  ropk  an  extremely  dark  lustrous  aspect.  In  the  Elgin  Colhery  there  are  twenty- 
seven  beds  pf  coal,  some  of  which  are  extremely  thin,  the  main  seam  being  five 
feet  two  inches,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  deposit  fifty-six  feet.  The  Clack- 
mannan coal-field  extends  from  the  Forth  to  the  Ochils,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Cleish  and  Saline  hills,  and  the  beds  in  several  places  are  much  interrupted  by 
slips  or  faults.  There  is  one  fault,  which  occurs  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Devon, 
that  occasions  a  shift  in  the  strata  from  700  to  1230  feet;  and  in  Law  Hill,  near 
Dollar,  a  greenstone  trap  has  completely  charred  all  the  coal  in  the  vicinity.  Some 
of  the  beds  abut  against  the  Ochils,  where  they  are  almost  vertical,  rubbed,  and 
crushed,  and  present  aE  the  phenomena  of  the  most  violent  mechanical  action 
through  the  upheaval  of  the  trap. .  The  coals  generally,  however,  are  of  excellent 
quality,  consisting  of  twenty-four  seams,  which  vary  from  two  inches  to  nine  feet 
thick,  and  average  about  sixty  feet  in  all.  Fire-clay,  clay-ironstone,  and  black- 
band  are  very  abundant  in  the  district.  The  cannel  or  parrot  variety  of  coal 
occurs  in  most  of  the  .basins  now  enumerated. 

The  coal.' field  of  the  Lothians  is  engirdled  along  its  east,  south,  and  west  out- 
crop by  a  belt  of  old  red  sandstone,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  grauwake  and  sUurian 
rpcks;  of  the  Lammermufrs.  The  metals  generally  dip  from  these  older  formations 
towards  the  sea,  any  deviations  in  the  interior  of  the  basin  being  produced  by  the 
eruption  of  the  igneous  rocks.  The  coal  measures  extend  from  Aberlady  Bay  to 
near  Linton,  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  fifty-two  slips,  whereby  the  strata  are 
depressed  5169  f^et  towards  the  north;  while  again,  in  the  same  direction,  they 
are  raised ,by.  thirty-seven  slips,  or  steps  of  elevation,  241.3  feet,  the  difference  being 
3'?67:feety  or  nearly  the  maximum  height  of  the  hills  on  the  south.*  The  strata  are 
not  much  inclined  or  shifted  from  their  original  horizontality,  which  shows  the 
change  of  level  to  have  been  produced  by  a  simultaneous  subsidence  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  .field,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  ejection  of  the  matter  of  the  igneous 
roeks^  and  which  in  dykes,  ridges,  and^ hills  forms  no  inconsiderable  mass.  North 
Berwick  Law,  Traprain  Law,  the  Bass  Bock,  Arthur's  Seat,  the  Braid  and  Corstor- 
phiae  hills,  all  lie  on  the  verge,  or  rise  within  the  limits  of  the  coal-field.  There 
are  about  sixty  seams,  of  workable,  coal  in  the  more  central  division  of  the  basin, 
one  of  which  is  thirteen  feet  thick,  the  rest  generally  under  ten,  and  aU  of  them  thin 

*  Beport  of  Mid-Lothian,  hj  Bi  Milne,  ^sq. 
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out  towards  the  south  and  west  out-crop  of  the  metals.  The  aggregate  thickness  is 
estimated  at  126  feet,  attaining  its  maximum  towards  Niddry,  Dalkeith,  Gilmerton, 
Tranent,  Musselburgh,  Prestongrange,  Elphinstone,  and  Cowdens.  The  encrinite, 
or  mountain  limestone,  underlies  the  whole  series  of  coal  seams  now  described, 
encircling  Edinburgh  on  the  north,  and  extending  westwards  by  Cramond,  Aber- 
corn,  and  Blackness,  to  Falkirk.  The  coal  along  this  line,  never  of  any  great 
extent,  is  nearly  worked  out:  the  beds  chiefly  belong  to  the  under  series,  accom- 
panied with  an  enormous  mass  of  sandstone,  shale,  and  other  strata,  about  two 
thousand  feet  thick,  and  which  has  been  everywhere  invaded  or  overlaid  by  the  trap. 
A  low  range  of  trap  hills,  extending  from  Bathgate  to  Linlithgow,  divides  the 
Falkirk  and  Stirling  coal  basins  from  those  now  described  on  the  east,  and  from 
the  extensive  mines  of  Lanark  on  the  south-west.  The  Bathgate  coal  basin  pos- 
sesses points  of  great  interest  to  the  mineralogist.  The  encrinite  limestone  which  is 
wrought  at  Bowden  Hill  under  the  trap  is  about  sixty  feet  thick,  extending  N.N.E. 
to  Linlithgow.  A  fresh-water  bed  occurs  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  East  and  Mid 
Calder;  and  at  Kirkton  there  are  ferruginous  or  bituminous  beds  of  shale  mised 
with  translucent  silex,  laminse  of  pure  limestone,  porcelain  jasper,  and  the  remains 
of  Europterus  Scouleri.  A  rich  black-band  ironstone  is  wrought  at  Polkemmet,  and 
a  still  more  remarkably  rich  bituminous  shale,*  termed  by  the  workmen  a  cannel  coal, 

*  WLile  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  the  question  is  raised,  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  as  to  the  mineral  qualities  of  this  bed,  which  has  an  average  thickness  of  eighteen  inches, 
and  yields  a  more  than  ordinary  proportion  of  inflammable  gases.  The  pursuers  in  the  action  ai'e 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Houeyman  and  her  husband,  William  Gillespie,  Esq.,  of  Torbane  Hill ;  and  the 
defenders  are  Messrs.  James  Eussel  and  Son,  coalmasters  at  Blackbraes.  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides  consist  of  the  most  eminent  geologists,  chemists,  microscopists,  scientific  and  practical  mining 
engineers  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  having  taken  part  in  the  trial,  we  have  had  access  to  the  con- 
versation,^ opinions,  and  reasonings  of  both  parties,  debating  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be 
classed  with  the  coals  or  shales,  -with  the  greatest  ability,  and  manifesting  the  most  intense 
interest  in  the  merits  and  results  of  the  trial. 

Professor  Ansted,  as  first  witness,  said,  that  viewing  the  mineral  geognostically  in  the  field, 
"  he  considered  it  as  technically  allied  to  the  underclays  of  the  coal  measures ;  and  as  a  commercial 
definition  of  the  substance,  he  would  designate  it  either  as  an  indurated  mineral  pitch  or  asphalt, 
combined  very  closely  with  clay  impurities,  or  as  a  clay  largely  impregnated  with  mineral 
bitumen."  Professor  Fleming  decided,  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  mineral,  that  "it  was 
nothing  else  than  a  good  cannel  coal,  containing  in  abundance  the  various  coal  plants,  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  usually  found  in  the  coal  measures."  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  the  author  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone,  said  "  he  found  the  Torbane  mineral  to  difi^er  from  all  coals  he  was  acquainted  with,  in 
the  circumstance  that  it  had  not  a  fixed  carbonaceous  base,  and  had,  what  all  true  coals  wantedj 
a  base  of  earth,  which  remained  in  the  same  bulk  and  form  after  the  consumable  parts  were  burnt 
out,  as  shales  did."  Among  the  chemists.  Dr.  George  Wilson  said,  that  "  he  considered  the 
mineral  to  be  a  clay,  largely  impregnated  with  bituminous  matter,  and  that,  after  repeated  careful 
analysis,  the  results  were:  of  carbon  in  coke,  4-13;  volatile  matter,  68-12;  ashes  siKcate  of 
alumina,  27-75 ;  mean  specific  gravity,  1-247  ;  and  that,  after  the  volatile  matter  has  been  expeUed, 
there  remains  in  the  retort  a  black  mass,  which,  when  heated  in  the  open  air,  is  found  to  consist 
of  87-05  per  cent,  of  earthy  ingredients,  principally  silicate  of  alumina  (clay),  the  remainder  being 
carbon."  Professor, A.  Pife  "had  analysed  all  the  cannel  coals  in  Scotiand,  with  a  view  to  their 
gas-producing  qualities,  and  considered  the  Torbane  mineral  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
ordinary  cannel  coals,  except  its  being  of  a  very  superior  quality."  Comparing  its  constituenta  ■ 
wjth  the  Capeldrae  cannel  coal,  he  found  them  to  be  as  follows  :— 


TORBANE  HILL  MINERAL. 

Carbon 60-25 

Hydrogen g.g 

Oxygen 3.5 

Nitrogen I.5 

Sulphur Q.g 

■A-sh ■.     ■  25-6 


CAPELDRAE. 

Carbon 56-7 

Hydrogen 6-8 

Oxygen 8-8 

Nitrogen 1-9 

Sulphur 0-25 

Ash 25-4 

.J.  S.  Bowerbank,  Esq.,  author  of  A  History  of  the  Fossil  Fruits  and  Seeds  of  the  London  Ola 
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is  extracted  in  great  masses  jfrom  the  pits  of  Boghead^  Bathyale,  and  Torbane  Hill. 
There  are  four  seams  of  coal,  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  feet  thick,  intermixed 
■yrith  fire-clay  and  nodnlar  ironstone.  SigiEaria,  stigmaria,  lepidodendra,  and  other 
coal  plants,  are  extremely  abundant  in  all  the  beds. 

Near  Carron,  in  the  Falkirk  basin/  the  coal  consists  of  seven  or  eight  beds, 
generally  thin,  and  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet.  The 
metals  are  worked  at  a  great  depth,  nearly  six  hundred  feet,  -where  they  dip  under 
the  Carse  clay,  and  vast  accumulations  of  sand  and  gravel,  -which  here  form 
interesting  objects  of  attraction  to  the  antiquary,  as  -well  as  the  geologist.  Similar 
alluvial  formations  cover  the  coal-field  around  Lecropt,  Denny,  Bannockburn,  and 
Kilsyth:  the  seams  generally  rise  to-wards  the  Campsie  hills,  extending  along 
their  sides,  and  are  often  overlaid  or  completely  insulated  by  the  trap,  which  in 
some  places  has  so  charred  the  coal  as  to  convert  it  into  anthracite,  or  coke.  A 
manufactory  of  alum,  copperas,  and  Prussian-blue  has  been  established  at  Campsie. 
The  material  is  derived  from  a  bed  of  alum-slate,  which  lies  above  the  coal.  When 
the  coal  is  removed  the  air  decomposes  the  slate,  causing  it  to  eflloresce  and  to 
resolve  into  a  soft,  unctuous  mould  of  earth.  The  line  of  railway  betwixt  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  runs  along  great  part  of  this  coal-field,  cutting  the  strata  at 
right  angles  often;  in  other  places  ,the  section  is  parallel  to  the  beds;  and  the 

and  other  works  on  Fossil  Botany,  "  had  carefully  examined  thin  sections  of  the  mineral  substance 
hy  microscopic  powers,  varying  from  160  to  660  linear,  by  both  transmitted  and  direct  light ;  that 
it  had  no  vegetable  structure,  and,  therefore,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  substance  cannot  with 
truth  be  designated  coal ;  but  that,  as  a  substance,  it  should  be  classed  with  the  resinous  and 
argillaceous  shales,  consisting  of  resinous  and  earthy  matter,  and  not,  like  coal,  of  organised 
carbonaceous  matter  and  bitumen."  Professor  Balfour  described  the  structure  of  the  mineral,  as 
exhibited  by  the  microscope,  "  as  a  vegetable  structure,  of  which  there  were  three  kinds  in  coal, — the 
woody  fibre,  the  scalariform,  and  the  cellular  tissue, — all  of  which  were  found  in  the  Torbane  Hill 
mineral.  Shales  did  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  vegetable  structure."  J.  Quekett,  Esq.,  Professor 
of  Histology  in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  "  has  examined  by  the  microscope  most 
of  the  known  coals  in  England  and  "Wales, — about  seventy  varieties, — in  all  which  the  tissue 
is  woody;  discovered  no  organised  structure  in  the  substance  of  the  Torbane  mineral,  while, 
.  in  its  general  structure,  it  was  different  from  anything  he  ever  saw  in  his  life  before.  The  basis 
of  the  mineral  is  a  porous  slate,  the  pores  or  interstices  of  which  have  been  filled  with  an  inflam- 
mable material  somewhat  resembling  bitumen,  but  yet  differing  from  this  substance  in  many 
particulars." 

Several  other  eminent  scientifie  witnesses,  on  both  sides,  bore  corresponding  testimony  to  the 
above.  The  counsel,  all  of  the  highest  standing  at  the  Scottish  bar,  next  addressed  themselves  to 
the  jury,  bringing,  in  illustration  of  their  conflicting  views,  all  the  wit,  humour,  logic,  eloquence, 
and  law  of  the  profession.  The  court,  through  the  presiding  judge,  then  went  over  the  various 
points  of  the  evidence,  declaring  its  inability  fully  to  appreciate  its  scientific  import,  and  yet 
valiantly  describing  the  scientific  distinctions  as  "  crotchets."  A  respectable  and  intelligent  jury, 
after  six  days'  trial,  found  a  verdict  in  behalf  of  the  defenders,  resting  chiefly  on  the  terms  of 
the, lease,  but  also  virtually  implying  that  the  mineral  in  question  was  coal.  Another  jury, 
presided  over  by  other  judges,  will  have  the  matter  in  dispute  before  them  anew  ;  when,  stripped 
of  all  its  legal  and  commercial  adjuncts,  the  Torbane  Hill  mineral  will  receive  its  fixed  and  true 
place,  whatever  that  may  be,  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  valuable  inflammable  substances 
yet  discovered  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  undisputed  and  permanent  mineralogioal  characters  of  this  interesting  substance  are — 
specific  gravity,  about  1-16Y;  structure,  amorphous;  colour,  dark  brown ;  streak,  brown,  earthy- 
looking  ;  fracture,  semi-conchoidal ;  translucent  on  the  edges,  very  inflammable,  argillaceous 
or  bituminous  odour ;  white  soft  ash,  and  yields  no  coke.  In  all  true  coals  there  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  fixed  carbon  over  ash — varying  in  degree,  but  constant,  and  forming  coke.  In  the  dis- 
puted mineral  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In  Professor  Fife's  analysis  the  carbon  is  not  fixed,  but  is 
a  product,  as  in  oils.  Our  first  impressions,  therefore,  are  only  the  more  confirmed  by  the  conflict 
of  opinion  elicited  in  this  legal  discussion — that  the  mineral  in  question  must  be  classed  with  the 
shales,  and  is  not  a  coal. 
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intrusive  rocks  are  shown  in  tlie  most  interesting  mannerj  in.L  every  variely  >  of 
position,  form,  and  disEw^^nce.  '  '     "  f'" 

i  The  Lanark  eoal-field  is'kifflided  on  the  sontli  and  -west. hy- the  Eentlands md 
Renfrew  trap  hills,  and  embraces  a-yast  extent  of  country,  diversified:  by  the  wind- 
ings  of  the.Clyde,  and  where  some  of'tiie  richest  minerals;  are  Jying:  in  the  water- 
shed of  the  river.  Within  the  area  of  this  fieRthere ::are  a  greats  many  mines— an 
inexhaustible  repertory  of  coal  and  ironstone.  The  jeity  of  Glasgow  is  built  over  the 
metals;  and,  being  of  comparatively  easy  access  in  the  vicinity,  they  form  the  chief 
source  at  once  of  its  stirring  activity  and  aceumulatiug  wealtli.>  The  many  ravines 
and  elevations  in  theidifferent  parts  of  the  city,  the  undulating  contour:  of  .country 
north  and  south,  the  outbursts  of  trap  at  the  Necropolis:  and  other  localities,  ;and  the 
various  dykes  of  the  same  igneous  formation  that:  shoot  everywhere  around,  are  aU 
clear  indications  of  the  mineral  treasures  beneath,  and  of  :the  elevatory  forces  that 
have  arranged,  them-  into  convenient  sections  for  the  miner.  Immediately  to  the 
west  of  Glasgow,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde,  the  coal  is  not  abundant;  the 
deposit  seems  to  belong  principally  to  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  or  mountain 
limestone ;  nor  are  the  relations :  of  the  strata  there  very  well  ascertained.  Fossil 
trees  frequently  occur  in  the^  sandstone  :  a  fragmenti  tteee  feet  long,  and  twenty-six 
inches  in  diameter, :  with  four  long  roots  inserted  in  the  rock,:  was  at  onetime 
exposed  in  a  quarry  north  of  Sauchiehall-street ;  and  four  others,  situated  in.  a  line 
at  nearly  equal  distances,  were  to  be- seen  in  a  quarry  north  from  the. Eelvin 
aqueduct.* 

The  Hurlet  and  Quarrelton  coal-field  is  five  miles  south-west  from- the  city,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the  coal,  though  considerably  deteriorated  by 
masses  of  iron  pyrites,  is  of  great  thickness  at  Quarrelton,  varying  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet ;  and  in  one  place  ten  beds,  ninety  to  j  a  hundred  feet  thick,  are  found 
together,'-'perhaps  the  thickest  mass  of  bituminous  matter  ever  discovered.  A  blidsli 
amygdaloidal  greenstone,  a  hundred  feet  thick,  has  penetrated  the  basin,  and  oVerlies 
great  part  of  the  minerals;  and,  in  consequence,  local  authorities  have  inferred,  as 
an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  that  the  beds  of  coal  were  first  raisediby  a  vertical, 
and  then  pushed  over  each  other  by  a  horizontal  motion.  A  thin  bed  of  alum-slate 
occurs  at  Hurlet,  manufactured  into  alum  and  copperas,  as  at  Campsie ;  and  as  the 
strata,  on  both  sides,  dip  towards  the  Clyde,  thus  causing  it  to  follow  the  bottom  of  a 
trough  or  basin,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  alum-slate  is  an  extension  of' the 
bed  which  occurs  at  Campsie.  At  Maxwelton,  Blackball,  Nitshill,  and  Hallhill, 
which  surround  Paisley,  and  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Clyde  basin,  the 
beds  of  coal  vary  from  six  to  sixty-six  in  number,  from  a  few  inches,  io  ten  feet 
in  thickness,  and  in  the  aggregate  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  of  good,  workable 
-metals.  The  mines  on  the  east  and  south-east  are  wrought  in  the  parishes  of 
New  Monkland,  Airdrie,  Shotts,  Eathgate,  Bothwell,  Hamilton,  Carluke,  and 
Carstairs,  where,an  general,  there  are  eight  or  nine  workable  seams,  in  some  places 
upwards  of  thirty,  with  a  total  thickness  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirtyrSeven  feetif 
The  whole  field  abounds  in  black-band  ironstone,  varying  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half,  and  in  several  places  a  clay-ironstone,  or  ochreous  shale,  yields  the  ore  in 
considerable  supply.  The  Airdrie  and  Gartsherrie  black-band  yields  from  34  to 
-39  per  cent.  ;of  iron,  land  contains  so  much  carbonaceous.matter  as  nearly  to  com- 

*  Nicol's  Guide  to  the  Geology  of  Scotland. 

t  iCraig's  Ilssay  on  the  Carboniferous  Formation  of  Lanarhshire. 
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pletetteprocess  of  caielnatioB/witlv  only  a;  small  expenditure  of  coal.  The  quantity 
of  i  GOals  -brouglit  to'  GflasgpT^; '  in  1836>  from  thirty-«even  pits  in  the  vicinity, 
amwmted  to  561j049  tons,  of  which  124,000  were  exported  ^to  the  Highlands  and 
adjaeetit  pi&ees  on'the  Clydej  thusi  leavihg  for  the  use  of  families  and  public 
works  in  the -eity  and  suburbs,  437^049  tons  of  coal.  -The  population  since  that 
period  has  nearly  doubled,  and  the  public  works  have  increased  perhaps  in  a  still 
higher;ratio.>  Hence  the  present  consumptioa  will  amount  to  about  874,098  tons. 
But,  as  exhibited  by^  the  books  of  the  Eiver  Trust,  there  were  exported,  for  the  year 
ending  the  3©th  Junej  1852,  from  Grlasgow,  200^560  tons  of  coal,, which,  added  to 
the  ■^uEoitity- consumed  in  the  city  and  subu3*bs,  shows-  that  : the  coal-fields 
surrounding  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland  yield  an  annual; product  of. one 
Mllion"ge/eeMy-f our  thousand  jipe  hundred  and  fifty-eight  to'os,  of  coal,  over  and 
above  all  that  is  constimed  at^  thepits,  the  blast  furnaces,  and  the  numerous 
towns  and  populous  vUlages  embraced  within  their  area,  or  situated  on  their 
confines; 

i  - The  coast  from  Port  Glasgow  to-Ardrossan  consists,  for  the  most,  part,  of  the 

old  i  red  sandstone,:  .which- in  several  places  is  of  great  thickness,  generally  fine- 
grained, though  occasionally  conglomerate,  and  usually  of  a  deep  brown-red.  The 
interior,  as >  well  as  the  north-west  of  Renfrewshire,  is  much  covered  with  trap 
rocksy  of  the  ifelspar-^porphyry  formation,  and  underlying  the  coal  on  both  sides, 
separates  the  Clydesdale  from  the  Ayrshire  coal  basin.  The  district  is  very  rich  in  this 
Useful  mineral,  The  amount  of  coal  shipped  at  the  two  ports  of  Irvine  and  Troon, 
during  the  currency  of  the  year  1852,  was  little  short  of  three  hundred  thousand 
foM*— that- of  Troon  alone  being  245,300  tons.  Near  Ayr,  one  bed  at  Taiglum  is 
eleven  feet  thick ;  the  Irvine  beds  are  five  in'  number,  three  of  which  being  three 
feet  each,  and  two  seven,  making  in  all  twenty- three  feet  of  excellenl  workable,  coal ; 
while- in  the  north-west,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardrossan  and  Dairy,  there  are  nineteen 
feet  of  coal  in  six  bedsj  from  two  to  four  and  a  half  feet  thick.  The  shipments 
at  Ardrossta,  for  the  .same  period,  amount  to  63,744  tons.  Anthracite  occurs, 
in  a  bed  of  four  to  five  feet  thick,  at  Eiccarton,  south  of  Kilmarnock,  resting  on 
sandstone.  ^The  whole  field  abounds  in  ironstone,  in  beds  varying  from  sis  inches 
to  nearly  two  feet  thick,  yielding  a  very  high  per  centage  of  iron,  and  is  surrounded 
by  thick  masses  of  the  encrinite  or  mountain  limestone,  which  crops  out  and  is 
extensively  worked  at  various  places  along  the  edges  of  the  basin. 

The  remainder  of  the  veestern  coal  measures  is  broken  up  into  small  detached 
■  basins,'  generally  separated  by  igneous  rocks,  but  frequently  containing  numerous 
seams  of  great  aggregate  thickness.  The  basin  of  Dalmellington  occupies  the  vaUey 
of  the  Doon,  ^consisting  of  seven  beds  of  coal,  of  which  one  is  nine  feet  thick. 
Another  small  isolated  basin  occurs  in  the  old  red  sandstone,  by  which  it  is  com- 
pletely environed,  near  Dailly  and  north  of  Girvan,  where  the  coal  seams  have  an 
average  thickness  of  forty  feet.  The  Cumnock  and  Muirkirk  basins  lie  to  the 
north-east,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  trap  hills,  of  which  Corsancone  forms  the 
apexy  raising  the  western  portion  of  the  metals  at  New  Cumnock  about  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Around  Mansfield  there  are  six  beds,  about  forty  feet  thick, 
three  of  them  being  respectively  nine,  eleven^  and  twelve  feet;  this  basin  is  ten 
miles  long  by  five  broad,  and  at 4he  highest  point  the  coal  metals  lie  on  the  surface, 
with  very  little  dip  or  inclination  towards  the  interior.  On  the  north-eastern  side, 
between  Mauchline  and  Muirkirk,  there  are  eight  beds,  one  nearly  ten  feet,  and  the 
whole  about  forty-four  feet  thick.    Lower  down  ia  the  valley  of  the  Nith,  the  Kirk^ 
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connel  and  Sanquhar  coal-field  stretches  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  having  a  length 
of  seven  by  a  mean  breadth  of  two  miles,  and  containing  twelve  seams  of  coal,  three 
of  which  average  four  feet  thick  j  it  is  intersected  by  numerous  faults  and  greenstone 
dykes,  which  have  greatly  crushed  and  charred  the  metals,  and  in  one  place  changed 
them  into  columnar  anthracite.  The  coal  measures  stretch  from  near  the  town  of 
Annan,  along  the  shores  of  the  Solway,  to  Cannobie,  where  the  coal  is  wrought  at 
Byrebum  on  the  Esk,  below  Langholm,  but  now  nearly  exhausted.  A  greater 
thickness  of  the  valuable  mineral  occurs  on  the  Eowanburn,  a  tributary  of  the 
Liddel,  about  a  mile  to  the  south-east,  where  there  are  three  or  four  seams  vrrought 
with  profit.  But  although  extended  along  the  entire  water-shed  of  this  border 
river,  and  beyond  Carter  Fell  towards  the  Cheviots,  no  workable  beds  occur  east- 
ward of  Lawston,  where  the  strata  are  thrown  up  by  the  trap  with  a  westerly 
dip,  and  which  all  belong  to  the  under  series  of  the  carboniferous  system.  The 
encrinite  limestone  crops  out  in  various  localities  around  the  coal-field,  of  great 
thickness  and  purity,  skirting  the  northern  side  of  the  basin  from  Ecclefechan 
to  Langholm,  and,  running  in  long  ledges  or  broken  up  into  large  tabular 
masses,  forms  a  very  picturesque  scene  in  the  trough  of  the  Esk,  near  the  water-mill 
adjacent  to  Armstrong's  Tower,  of  border  renown.  A  narrow  belt  of  the  old  red 
sandstone,  of  the  upper  or  yellow  series,  succeeds  the  limestone  a  little  to  the  north, 
resting  upon  the  grauwake.  An  iuteresting  junction  of  the  three  formations — sand- 
stone, trap,  and  grauwake — may  be  observed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Esk,  about  a  mile 
below  Langholm,  near  the  bridge,  where  the  trap  has  considerably  altered  and 
uplifted  the  sedimentary  rocks;  while,  to  the  north-east,  the  sandstone  has  been 
elevated  more  than  a  thousand  feet,  capping  the  summit  of  Whitock  HiE,  and  fur- 
nishing material  for  the  beautiful  monument  there  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John 
Maclom,  of  Indian  celebrity. 

The  general  results  to  be  deduced  fi'om  this  description  of  the  several  coal 
basins  of  Scotland  are  as  follows — results  highly  important  in  a  geological,  but 
stiU  more  in  an  economic  point  of  view: — Taking,  as  already  stated,  the  length 
of  the  great  central  basin  at  100  mUes,  and  its  breadth  at  33  miles,  and  deduct- 
ing for  the  area  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  under  water  360  miles,  there  remain 
about  2874  square  miles  of  the  coal  measures,  or  of  the  strata  classed  in  the  coal 
formation.  JBut  deducting  the  portion  which  underlies  the  mountain  limestone, 
extending  from  St.  Andrews  to  Drumcarro,  and  from  Pittenweem  to  Crail,  and 
making  allowance  for  the  intrusive  rocks  which  prevail  largely  in  every  district, 
probably  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  coal  measures,  or  1436 
square  miles,  can  be  regarded  as  available  for  working  coal.  The  average  number  of 
good  coal  seams  is  twelve,  and  their  total  average  thickness  about  thirty-four  feet, 
and  making  allowance  for  faults  and  dykes,  there  are  nearly,  at  a  rough  estimate, 
fourteen  million  cubic  yards  of  coal  in  each  square  mile.  The  average  weight  of  a 
yard,  or  of  three  cubic  feet,  is  one  ton ;  in  the  1436  square  miles  there  wiU  be 
about  eighteen  billions  of  tons ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  estimated  thickness 
of  the  whole  coal  basins  at  thirty-four  cubic  feet,  the  amount  of  the  valuable  mineral 
inclosed  in  the  several  coal  basins  of  Scotland  cannot  be  regarded  as  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eight  trillions  of  tons — a  quantity  sufiicient,  even  at  the  present  high 
rate  of  annual  consumption  of  about  six  millions  of  tons,  to  supply  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  country  for  two  thousand  yeai-s. 

The  clay  ironstone  and  black-band  may  be  regarded  as  nearly  co-extensive  with 
the  coal  measures.     There  are  few  coal  basins,  at  least,  in  which  one  or  other  of  these 
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fonns  of  the  iron,  ore  have  not  been  discovered  and  wrought.  The  number  of  hot- 
blast  furnaces  in  operation  in  Scotland  during  the  years  1853  and  1853  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  now  before  me,  102,  of  which  the  Gartsherrie  works  have  the 
greatest  number.  The  average  produce  of  pig-iron,  of  each  furnace,  is  about  sixteen 
tons  a-day;  thus  yielding  a  total  annually  of  509,184  tons  weight  of  pig-iron,  or  of 
metal  in  a  state  for  commercial  purposes.  This  vast  product,  raised  from  the  coal- 
fields of  Scotland,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  successful  researches  made  for  the 
black-band  ironstone  within  these  twenty  years,  and  the  improved  methods  of 
smelting  the  ore  by  means  of  the  hot-blast  furnace.  The  present  market-price  of 
pig-iron  is  from  £2^  16s.  to  £3 ;  hence  the  total  annual  value  wiU  be  about  one 
million  and  a  half  pounds  sterbng.  The  value  of  the  coal  at  the  rate  of  6*.  a  ton 
wiU  be  considerably  above  this  amount,  or  about  £1,700,000  a-year.  The  lime 
cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less.  Thu^,  in  aU,  the  commercial  produce  of  coal, 
iron,  and  lime  raised  from  the  coal  measures  of  Scotland  will  be  little  short,  in 
annual  value,  of  five  millions  of  sterling  money.  The  whole  mineral  produce  of  the 
kingdom  in  1814  was  only  about  £1,600,000,  and  of  which  amount  the  three 
substances  mentioned  constituted  the  proportion  of  £1,440,000. 

While  the  coal  metals,  with  their  constant  associates,  lime  and  ironstone,  are 
now  ascertained  to  exist  in  every  continent  and  in  all  the  larger  islands,  the 
boundaries  of  many  of  the  coal-fields  have  been  measured,  and  a  comparative 
estimate  of  their  minerals  determined.  In  proportion  to  their  extent  the  richest 
mines  in  the  world  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  which  occupy  a  space  of  nearly 
8,000  square  miles  of  workable  coal.  The  American  coal  measures,  in  the  States 
alone,  cover  an  area  of  about  133,000  square  miles ;  a  single  coal  seam,  of  an 
average  thickness  of  ten  feet,  occurs  in  Pennsylvania,  which  spreads  uninterruptedly 
over  an  extent  of  14,000  square  miles;  while  the  coal-basin  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Kentucky,  is  not  much  inferior  in  superficial  dimensions  to  the  whole  of 
England,  A  computation  of  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matter,  in  a  given  portion  of 
eoal,  has  been  made,  and  the  result  is,  that  a  cubic  yard  of  coal  weighs  upon 
an  average  one  ton — a  bed  of  coal  of  one  acre  in  extent  and  three  feet  thick 
contains  4,840  tons — and  the  produce  of  1,940  acres  of  forest  trees  is  absorbed 
in  one  acre  of  coal.  Multiply  the  8,000  square  miles  of  the  coal-fields  of  Great 
Britain,  or  the  133,000  square  miles  of  the  coal-fields  of  the  States,  by  the 
denominator  given,  and  the  number  of  tons  in  a  single  bed  of  three  feet  thick 
is  prodigious,  showing  ho>r  inexhaustible  are  the  stores  of  the  useful  combustible 
for  generations  to  come.  But  instead  of  one  bed,  the  coal-basins  range  from  ten  to 
nearly  a  hundred  seams  of  the  mineral,  and  instead  of  three  feet  thick,  many  of 
the  seams  are  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  thickness ;  and  thus,  taking  the  compu- 
tation all  the  world  over,  no  intelligible  array  of  figures  can  represent,  as  no  human 
mind  can  grasp  the  conception  of,  the  infinitesimal  results  in  weights  and  measures 
of  the  all-bountiful  gift  stored  up  for  man's  use  and  improvement  in  the  stony 
chambers  of  his  habitation. 

The  author  has  elsewhere  *  related,  on  this  subject,  "  that  it  does  not  appear, 
from  any  well  authenticated  records,  at  what  precise  period  man  availed  himself  of 
this  useful  mineral,  either  for  the  purposes  of  art,  or  of  domestic  comfort.  The 
early  history  of  nations  is  traditionary ;  but  there  is  no  tradition  from  very  remote 
times,  in  any  of  them,  as  to  the  discovery  of  coal — no  philosopher  speculating  about 

*  The  Course  of  Creation,  p.  120. 
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tlie  importance  of  the  fact,  and  its  bearings  on  the  prdgress  of  civilisation/ ;;;.'.  . 
What  the  Romans  termed  lapis  ampelites,  is  generally  uiaderstbod  to  mean  biir 
cannel  coal,  which  they  used  not  as  fuel,  but'  ia  making  toys,  braceleits,  tod  other 
ornaraents ;  while  their  carbo,  which  Phny  describes  as  '  veheinenter  peflucet,'  was 
simply  the  petroleum  or  naptha,  which  issues  so  abundantly  from  all  the  tertia^ 
deposits.  Goal  is  found  in  Syria,  and  the  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  sEtefed 
writiiigs.  But  there  is  no  reference  anywhere  ia  the  inspired  record  as  to'  digging 
or  boring  for  the  mineral,  and  no  directions  for  its  use.  •  In  their  burnt-offerings^ 
wood  appears  uniformly  to  have  been  employed.  In  Leviticus  the  term:  is  used  as 
synonymous  with  fire,  where  it  is  said  that  'the  priests  shall  lay  the  parts  ia  order 
upon  the  wood,  that  is,  on  the  file  which  is  upon  the  altax.'  And  in  the  skme 
manner  for  all  domestic  purposes,  wood  and  charcoal  were  invariably' made  use  of. 
Doubtless  the  ancient  Hebrews  would  be  acquainted '  with  natural  coal,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  whither  they  continualy  resorted  for  their  tunbetj' seams  of 
coal  near  Beirout  were  seen  to  protrude  through  the  superincumbent  strata  iii 
various  directions.  Still  there  are  no  traces  of  pits,  or  excavations  into  the  rock,  to 
show  that  they  duly  appreciated  the  extent  and  uses  of  the  article.-  Their  terin 
^m,  which  properly  signifies  charcoal,  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  northern 
languages,  as  in  the  Isiandic  ^foa ;  the  Danish  ^foe;  the  Welsh  ^fo,  a  coal=---^ofeM^ 
to  give  hght;  the  Irish  o-gual ;  and  the  Gornish  Aofew;  terms  £dl  expressive  of  the 
act  of  burning,  or  of  giving  light. 

"  For  many  reasons  it  would  seem  that,  among  modern  nations,  the  primitive 
Britons  were  the  first  to  avail  theniselves  of  the  valuable  combustible.  The  word 
by  which  it  is  designated  is  not  of  Saxon  but  of  British  extraction,  and  is  still 
employed  to  this  day  by  the  Irish  in  their  form  of  o-gual,  and  in  that  of  kolan  by 
the  Gormsh.  In  Yorkshire  stone  hammers  and  hatchets  have  been  found  in  old 
mines,  showing  that  the  early  Britons  worked  coals  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Eomans.  Manchester,  which  has  risen  on  the  very  ashes  of  the  mineral,  and  grown 
to  all  its  wealth  and  greatness  under  the  influence  of  its  heat  and  light,  next  claims 
the  merit  of  the  discovery.  Portions  of  coal  have  been  found  under  or  imbedded  in 
the  sand  of  a  Roman  way,  excavated  some  years  ago  for  the  construction  of  a  house, 
and  which,  at  the  time,  were  ingeniously  conjectured  by  local  antiquaries  to  have 
been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  stationed  on  the  route  of  these  warlike 
invaders  of  Mancenion,  or  the  Place  of  Tents.  Certain  it  is,  that  fragments  of  coal 
are  being  constantly,  in  the  district,  washed  out  and  brought  down  by  the  Medlock 
and  other  streams,  which  break  from  the  mountains  through  the  coal  strata.  The 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  would,  in  this  way,  be  more  early  and  readily  attracted 
by  the  glistening  substance. 

"Nevertheless,  for  long  after,  coal  was  but  little  valued  or  appreciated,  ttirf 
and  wood  being  the  common  articles  of  consumption  throughout  the  country.  About 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  a  grant  of  land  was  made  by  the  Abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, under  the  restriction  of  certain  payments  in  kind  to  the  monastery,  among 
which  are  specified  sixty  carts  of  wood,  and,  as  showing  their  comparative  worth, 
only  twelve  carts  of  pit-coal.  Toward  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Newcastle 
is  said  to  have  traded  in  the  article;  and  by  a  charter  of  Henry  III.,  of  date  1284, 
a  license  is  granted  to  the  burgesses  to  dig  for  the  mineral.  About  this  period, 
coals  for  the  first  time  began  to  be  imported  into  London,  but  were  made  use  of 
only  by  smiths,  brewers,  dyers,  and  other  artizans,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
smoke  being  regarded  as  very  injurious  to  the  pubHc  health,  ParHament  petitioned 
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the  King,  Edwaxd  I.,  to  prohibit  the  buming  of  coal,  on  the  ground  of  being  an 
intolerable  nuisance.'  A  proclamation  "vras  granted,  conformable  to  the  prayer  of 
the  petition,  and  the  most  severe  inquisitorial  measures  were  adopted  to  restiict  oi 
altogether  abolish  the  Use  Of  the  combustible  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  destruction 
of  the  filmaces  and  wOrlcshops !  They  were  again  brought  into  common  use  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  and  have  continued  to  increase  steadily  with  the  extension  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  the  advancing  tide  of  population,  until  now,  in  the 
inetrbpolls  and  suburbs,  coals  are  annually  consumed  to  the  amount  of  about  three 
mUhOns  of  tons.  The  use  of  coal  in  Scotland  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  rise 
of  the  monasteries,;  institutions  which  were  admirably  suited  to  the  times — the  con- 
servators of  learning,  and  the  pioneers  of ^  art  and  industry  all  over  Europe — and  in 
whose  niost  rigorous  exactions  evidences  can  always  be  traced  of  a  judicious  and 
erJightened  concern  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  country.  Under  the  regime 
of  monastic  rule  at  Dunfermline,  coals  were  Worked  in  the  year  1291, — at  Dysart, 
and  other  places  along' the  coast,  about  half  a  century  later;  and,  generally,  ia  the 
fourteenth  aiid  fifteenth  centuries  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  in  coals  to  the 
churches  and  chapels,  which,  after  the  Reformation,  have  stiU  continued  to  be  paid 
in  many  parishes.  Boethius  records  that,  ra  his  time,  the  inhabitants  of  Fife  and 
the  Lothians  dug  '  a  black  stone,'  which,  when  kiadled,  gave  out  a  heat  sufficient 
tomelt  non." 

Thus  tardily  have  all  our  most  obvious  discoveries  been  made,  and  their  uses 
a,pplied.    The  pits  from  which  the  black  stone  was  dug  are  stiU  to  be  seen  near 
CraH,  and  Other  places  along  the  coast  of  Fifeshire,  penetrating  the  surface  only  a 
few  feet,  and  merely  the  out^crop  of  the  metals  touched.    The  ground  itself  had  first 
to.be  cleared  of  its  massive  forests,  sufBcient  for  ages  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  while  aft  was  young  and  the  inventive  sciences  little  understood.     The 
social  laovehient  now  in  progress  is  mainly  the  result  of  both  being  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed.     The  pressure  in  the  moral  may  be 
compared  to  the  expansive  forces  in  the  physical  world,— all  latent  a  few  years  ago, 
but  now  in  such  vigorous  activity,  in  the  various  appliances  of  steam,  mechanism,   , 
and  electiricity,  as  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  society,  and  to  convert  the  wilder- 
ness into  a  garden.     They  are  mutually  assistant  to  each  other:  the   march  of 
civilisation  advances   apace,  and  the  resources  of  the  mine  are  more  and  more 
available;    the  treasures  of  the  earth,   hidden  and  unknown  for   ages,  are   fiiUy 
appreciated,  and  their  practical'  beiiefits  ascertained.     The  arrangements  of  a  far- 
seeing  Providence  are  clearly  discernible  in  the  mighty  operations  and  vast  inteL 
lectual  achievements  already  realised ;  the  relics  of  distant  ages  have  become,  not 
the  toys  of  the  antiquary,  \>ui  the  giant  levers  of  the  man  of  science;  and,  as  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  resources,  so  will  the  genius  of  coming  generations  be  stimulated 
to  new  exertions,  and  rewarded  with  new  means  of  comfort  and  improvement. 

.  The  doctrine  of  final  causes  here  receives  one  of  its  most  striking  verifications. 
No  truth  in. history  is  better  established  than  that  the  whole  earth  has  been  given 
to  man  as  the  theatre  on  which  is  to  be  fulfilled  the  revealed  destiny  of  his 
race, — when  civilisation  shall  be  co-extensive  with  its  boundaries,  when  the  arts 
and  sciences  shall  be  as  widely  cultivated,  and  when  pure  and  undefiled  religion 
shall  prevail  in  all  its  borders.  The  old  branches  of  the  human  family  are  in 
rapid  decay :  the  pioneers  of  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  development  are 
everywhere  planting  themselves  in  their  desolate  places.  The  mineral  stores  under- 
ground furnish  the  principal   means   of  their   conquest,   occupancy,  growth,  and 
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permanent  establishment  in  their  new  fields  of  location.  Not  an  island  or  continent 
on  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  within  its  habitable  domains,  that  is  not  of  the  easiest 
access  to  civilised  man.  The  fuel  and  the  metals  that  enable  him  to  speed  his  way 
and  consolidate  his  power,  he  digs  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Garnered  up 
in  ages  long  past,  and,  as  designed  on  purpose  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
his  lot,  he  finds  them  in  every  region  where  his  enterprising  spirit  leads,  whether 
he  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  truth  while  yielding  to  his  own  propensities,  or  to 
accelerate  the  spread  of  knowledge  by  the  ingenuity  which  prompts  him  to  extend 
his  own  dominion.  When  the  gold  and  the  silver  mine  is  exhausted,  and  the 
feverish  excitement  that  drove  him  to  his  new  settlements  is  past,  the  more  peaceful 
occupations  of  life  will  be  pursued,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  become  his  enjoy- 
ment, towns  and  cities  arise  on  every  side,  and  amidst  all  the  busy  appliances  of 
commerce  and  the  arts,  the  school  and  the  church  will  appear.  The  grandest 
achievement  of  his  moral  destiny  will  be  thus  accomplished — the  ends  of  the  earth 
brought  together — the  promise  again  realised — "  I  will  bring  thee  to  a  land  whose 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass :  when  thou  shalt  lay 
up  gold  as  dust,  and  the  gold  of  Ophir  as  the  stones  of  the  brooks." 


THE  NEW  RED  SANDSTONE  AND  SUPERINCUMBENT  STRATA. 

The  series  of  rocks  which  immediately  overlie  the  coal  measures  is  termed  the 
New  Red  Sandstone,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Old  Red,  which  is  subjacent  to  the 
coal,  and  belongs  to  an  anterior  geologic  age.  The  irregular  expanse  of  sea  left  in 
the  regions  of  Britain  by  the  broken  masses  of  land,  produced  by  the  uplifted 
carboniferous  rocks,  was  filled  by  the  detritus  of  the  period,  and  afterwards  consoli- 
dated into  a  succession  of  sandstones,  clays,  marls,  and  limestones.  This  formation 
occurs  in  Ireland,  but  not  abundantly,  and  only  in  the  north-eastern  part,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  Lammermuirs.  In  Arran,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Lammermuirs,  around  Dumfries  and 
Langton,  is  a  large  tract  of  these  rocks,  spreading  into  the  plain  of  Carlisle,  the  vale 
of  Eden,  and  against  the  west  face  of  the  Cambrian  mountain  limestone.  The  new 
red  sandstone  and  the  superincumbent  strata  occupy  nearly  the  whole  superficies  of 
the  central,  eastern,  and  southern  districts  of  England.  It  is  largely  developed  in 
America,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in  Russia,  whence,  from  the 
vast  extent  occurring  in  the  district  of  Perm,  it  has  been  denominated  the  Permian 
System,  and  is  generally  described  as  such  in  works  on  geology.  The  formation 
is  found  in  Scotland  only  in  patches,  at  remote  intervals,  round  its  borders ;  and,  in 
some  of  the  localities,  the  position  of  the  sandstones  is  by  no  means  a  settled  point, 
whether  as  belonging  to  the  coal  measures,  to  the  old,  or  to  the  new  red  series. 

There  are  great  diversities  in  the  number,  mineral  qualities,  component  ele- 
ments, and  external  appearance  of  the  strata  belonging  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 
Indeed,  so  very  different  are  they,  that  nothing  but  their  relative  position,  and  the 
substances  with  which  they  are  associated,  can  determine  the  true  systematic 
character  of  some  of  the  beds.  In  Germany,  Erance,  and  England,  there  is  often 
the  widest  distinction,  which  has  given  rise  to  different  systematic  arrangements,  as 
well  as  to  a  different  nomenclature,  dependent  only  on  some  prevailing  local  pecu- 
liarity ;  and  teaching  the  important  fact,  that  it  is  by  general  types,  and  not  by  any 
conventional  series  of  strata,  that  rocks  are  to  be  identified  in  different  countries. 
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A  deep  red  variegated  sandstone,  magnesian  limestone,  gypseous  marls,  sometimes 
beds  of  crystallised  gypsum,  and  occasionally  rock-salt,  may  be  considered  as  the 
cbaracteristic  mineral  substances  composing  the  system.  The  whole  series  of 
beds,  too,  are  generally  fine-grained,  thinly  laminated,  and  easily  split  up  into  slaty 
fiags,  and  the  different  strata  are  usually  separated  by  soft  unctuous  clays,  or 
calcareous  marls. 

As  the  period  appears  to  have  been  comparatively  barren  both  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  so  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  system  cannot  be  highly  estimated, 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  in  this  respect  with  the  coal  measures.  The  mag- 
nesian — or,  as  it  is  likewise  called,  the  dolomitic  limestone — yields,  under  chemical 
treatment,  the  magnesia  of  the  apothecary ;  and,  although  the  soils  connected  with 
this  rock  are  neither  rich  nor  genial  in  their  appetency  for  the  cereals,  yet  a  certain 
admixture,  when  reduced  to  quicklime,  is  not  unfavourable  to  some  of  the  grasses. 
It  furnishes  in  some  localities  a  beautiful  and  durable  building-stone,  of  which,  from 
the  quarries  in  Bolsover  Moor,  in  Derbyshire,  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
■  constructed.  The  flaggy  schists  are  employed  extensively  for  lithographic  purposes, 
the  admired  German  blocks  being  chiefly  derived  from  these  beds.  The  gypsum  and 
rock-salt  of  commerce  are  likewise  dug  from  this  formation,  sometimes  alternating 
with  the  other  strata,  in  thin  stratified  beds,  or  occurring  in  basins,  in  irregular 
masses,  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  The  Chester, 
Worcester,  and  other  salt- pits  in  England, — also  those  in  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Austria, — the  celebrated  mines  of  Cracow,  in  Poland, — 

"  Where,  scoop'd  in  the  hriny  rock,  long'  streets  extend," — 

and  the  recently  discovered  beds  in  Ireland, — are  all  situated  in  the  new  red  sand- 
stone ;  and  all  as  yet  form  the  subject  of  controversy,  whether  these  saline  crystal- 
lisations owe  their  origin  to  deposition  in  water,  or  to  the  vaporising  influence  of 
heat.  With  the  exception  of  an  ore  of  copper,  wrought  to  some  extent  in  Germany, 
termed  kupfer-schiefer,  no  other  metal  is  derived  from  the  system. 

When  compared  with  the  carboniferous  system,  so  rich  in  organic  remains  and 
in  mineral  treasures,  the  new  red  sandstone  indicates  one  of  those  vast  changes  in 
the  course  of  nature  which  demonstrates  a  direct  interposition  of  creative  power. 
The  superabundant  flora  of  the  past  age  becomes  suddenly  extinct.  The  materials 
of  three  to  four  thousand  feet  of  solid  rock  are  collected,  without  a  particle  of  coal 
being  contained  in  the  mass.  The  myriads  of  creatures  which  filled  the  seas,  and 
whose  remains  form  the  mountain  limestone,  all  ceased  to  exist,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  families  of  zoophytes  and  testacea.  Instead  of  the  black-band  iron- 
stone, the  source  of  our  chief  metallic  wealth  and  power,  gypsum  and  rock-salt  are 
produced,  and  stored  up  in  a  few  rare  localities.  The  formation  is  widely  spread 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  the  changes  in  the  vegetable  and  animal 
economy,  as  indicated  by  the  changes  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  appear  to  have  been 
equally  universal. 

But  once  again,  in  the  altered  state  of  things,  nature  was  preparing  for  new 
forms  of  life  and  new  types  of  animal  existence,  while  she  was  parting  with  so  many 
of  the  old  races,  which  had  so  admirably  subserved  the  purposes  of  their  creation. 
One  remarkable  change  in  the  laws  of  functional  structure  is  here,  for  the  first  time, 
observable ;  namely,  the  substitution  in  fishes  of  the  homocercal  for  the  heterocercal 
form  of  the  tail-fin.  This  organ  in  the  fishes  of  all  the  former  epochs  of  the  earth's 
history  is  unequally  lobed, — as  still  preserved  in  the  shark  and  sturgeon, — in  conse- 
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quence  of  the  vertebral  column  extending  to  the  extremity;  whereas,  from  this 
period  downwards,  and  in  all  existing  families,  with  the  exceptions  noticed,  the  back- 
bone terminates  ivithin  the  fin,  and  thereby  Causes  it  to  be  equally  lobed,  as  seen  in 
the  cod,  herringj  and  salmon.    The  impressions  of  bird  and  reptilian  foot-marks  are 
alsoi  very  abundant  in  this  series  of  rockSi     Here,  likewise,  are  the  first  traces  of 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  in  the  remains  which  have  been  found  of  the  protosaurus  and 
phytosaurus.     The  foot-prints  in  some  places,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  Connec- 
ticut, and  Virginia,  are  very  abundant,  consisting  of  small  toe-like  scratches,  deep; 
palmy  impressions,  and  large  tridactyle  hollows,  which  measure  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  by  fourteen  in  breadth ;   and  in  some  localities,  so  numerous  are  these 
curious  lithographs,  as  to  indicate  a  place  of  general  resort,  probably  upon  the  . 
retiring  of  the  tide  in  quest  of  prey,  where  lines^  and  tracts  are  observed  to  cross 
and  re-cross  each  other  in  every  direction.     Many  of  the  strata  are  covered  with 
the  ripple  and  other  water-marks,  suggestive  of  the  retreating  wave  and  shelving 
shore;  and  very  frequently  they  are  indented  with  little  circular  spots,  imputed  to 
the  pattering  of  the  rain.     In  the  Stonesfield  slate,  near  Oxford,  and  in  the  sand- 
stones of  i  Sussex  and  Dorsetshire,  the  trail  and  petrified  castings  of  marine  worms, 
perfectly  preserved,  have  been  detected,  impressed  on  the  sand  while  it  was  yet  soft 
on  the  sea-shore.    Nor,  among  these  singular  hieroglyphics,  are  the  least  singular 
the  tubular  cavities  in  which  the  molluscs  themselves  must  have  resided,  the  forms 
of  the  creatures  being  distinctly  traced  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  holes  still 
preserved  in  tlie  rock.    The  fossil  impressions  in  the  sandstone  of  Dumfriesshire  are 
equally  well  defined  in  the  only  two  localities  in  which  they  have  been  found- 
namely,  Cocklemuir,  in  the  parish  of  Lochmaben,  and  Locherbriggs  quarry,  near 
the  town  of  Dumfries.     They  consist,  in  the  former  locality,  of  the  foot-prints  of 
some  four-footed  reptilian,  where  the  alternate  movements  of  the  right  and  left 
pairs  are  parallel,  and  at  regular  distances  from  each  Other.     The  impressions  are 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  by  half  an  inch  in  depth;  and  in  the  other  locality 
they  have   obviously  been  produced  by  the  passage  of  birds  over  the  soft  sand, 
generally  small,   but  perfect  in'  their   outline,   and  even  the    scratchings  of  the 
sharp  claws  distinctly  legible.     What  a  curious  reading  all  this,  in  these  chronicles' 
of  ancient  geolojgic  times!     How  singular  the   preservation  of  such   ephemeral 
impressions  as  the  trail  of  a  worm,  the  tread  of  a  reptile,  the  foot-print  of  a  bird, 
mingled  with  indicia  of  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  direction  of  the  winds,'the 
ripple  of  the  waves,  and  the  flow  of  the  tides!    Preserving  something  of  the 'old, 
and  introducing  so  many  new  traces  of  organic  life,  especially  those  of  birds  and 
oviparous  quadrupeds,  the  new  red  sandstone  has  been  regarded  as  the  transitional 
boundary  between  the- lower  and  upper  secondary  strata,  and  serves  to  mark' a 
period  of  comparative  inactivity  in  the  physical  causes  by  which,  from  time  to  time, 
the  state  of  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  departments  of  nature  have  been  so 
much  influenced,  modified,  and  finally  changed. 

Accordingly,  one  of  these  changes,  upon  a  great  scale,  appears  to  have  taken^ 
place  upon  th&  mtroduction  of  the  next  series  of  superincumbent  strata  These  are 
germed  the  lias,  oolite,  wealden,  and  chalk  groups,  in  which  we  have  not  onlv  a 
different  set  of  rocks,  but  also  different  races  of  plants  and  animals.  Instead  of 
magnesian  limestone,  there  are  dark  argillaceous  and  calcareous  beds  of  rock-  for 
variegated  gypseous  and  saliferous  marls,  there  are  blue  pyritous  clays ;  and  in  ^1  ace 
of  red  and  mottled  sandstones,  there  are  bands  of  coal,  and  dark-coloured  bitumi- 
nous shales.    Nor  m  the  organic  products  are  the  differences  less  striking     The  sea 
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now  swarmed  with  new  and  strange  forms  of  life^  creatures  sixty  to  a  hundred  feet 
in  length— the; icthyosatiriaies  and  plesiosaurians.     The  land  was  again  covered 
with  a  rieh  /vegetationy  generally  different,  hut  approaching  to  the  rank  luxuriance  of 
the  carhouiferous  age,  and  accompanied  with- animals  of  corresponding,  bulk— 
iguanadons,  hylseosaurians,  and )  pterodactyles^fit  to;  swim  in  .the  slimy  lagoons,  or 
to  perch  on  trees,:  in  search  of- food  and  prey.    And,  every  where  in,  ithe  waters  there 
were  coralline  and  shelly  bodies,  many  of  them  infinitesimally  small^rbut  so  incon- 
ceivably numerous  as  to  form,  by;  their  skeletons  alone^  masses  of  rock,  several 
hundred  feet  thick)  and  thousands, of  miles  in  extent.  ;  These  teachings  of  geology 
forcibly,  again,  support  the  truths  of  Natural  Theology,  showing, in -such  vast 
changes  the  direct  interposition  of  Divine  might;' and,- in  the  beautiful  adaptive 
arrangements  thencfr  arising,  the  constant  superintendence  of  the, great  First  Cause. 
This  series  of  rocks,;  comprising  under  each  group  a  great  diversity  <pf  strata,  is 
widely  extended  over  the  midland  and  southern  districts  of  England,  the  central 
regions  of  France,  and  stretch  some  of  them  in  one  continuous  belt  along  the  whole 
northern  outskirts  of  Switzerland,  into  the  heart  of  ^Germany.    They  are  only  found 
in  Scotland  in  the  western  islands,  skirting  portions  of  the  north-western  shores  of  the 
mainland,  and  at  i:nteiiVa,l&  along  the  eastern  coast;  from  Helmsdale  to  Elgin.     The 
Ziasythe  oldest  ofthe  series,  simply  means  layers,  from  its  thin,  flaggy  beds  of  lime- 
stone and  bluish  shales,  and  exists  in  considerable  thickness  in  the  islands  of  Mull, 
Egg,  and  Skye.    The  Oolite,  or  roe-stone,  immediately  succeeds  the  lias  in  eaeh.of 
these  localities,;  containing  beds  of  imperfect  coaly  which  have  been  overflowed  and 
hardened  by  igneous   rock;;  there   are,  likewise,  considerable  beds  in  Caithness- 
shire,  and  among  which  is  the  Brora  coal  deposit,  consisting  of  several  thin  seams, 
mixed, with  bands  of  limestone,  containing  large  petrified  trees.     The.  PFealden  is 
derivedfrom  the  term  "  wolds," — ^literally,  the  wood  or, forest  district  of  Sussex  aiid 
Hampshire, ^^and  is  found  at  Linksfield,  near  Elgin,  in  a  series  of  blue,  laminated 
clays,  sandstones,  and  impure  limestones,  all  more  or  less  charged  with  oxide  of 
iron,  which  gives  a  variegated  tint  to  the  formation.     The  Chalk  deposit  is  of  still 
more  limited  extent  than  any  of  the  above,  or  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all  as 
a  rock  ia  Scotland,  there  being   only  two  places — ^Banff  and  Mull — where  the 
characteristic  flints  occur.    They  are,  however,  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  lie  in  such 
positions,  to  show  that  they  could  only  have  been  derived  from  a  bed  of  chalk  in 
situ,  whose  softer  materials  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  and  been  washed 
out  by  the  action  of  the  sea.     Among  the  more  remarkable  organic  remains  cha- 
racteristic of  the  wealden  and  inferior  systems,  teeth,  spines,  and  bones  of  the 
ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus,  have  been  detected  in  great  abundance  in  the  deposit 
of  Elgin.     Along  with  leaves,  branches,  and  stems  of  trees  in  the  lias  and  oolite  of 
Skye  and  Caithness,  there  are  large  casts  of  shells  belonging  to  the  ammonite  and 
echinida  (sea-urchins)  marine   families;   likewise   the   gryphsea,    cidaris,  trigonia, 
and  ostrea  are  very  common  in  the  latter  localities.     The  remains  of  Cycadea, 
allied  to  the  existing  cycas  revoluta,  and  pine-apple ;   Coniferm,  resembling  the  yew 
and  pine ;  a  great  variety  of  ferns,  allied  to  the  types  of  the  coal  measures ;  besides, 
lAlacetB,  and  other  undescribed  genera,  are  all  there  to  attest  the  existence  of  a 
warmer,  if  not  even  of  a  tropical  climate,  during  the  currency  of  the  period  when 
gigantic  lizards  and  a  luxuriant  flora  inhabited  these  northern  parts. 

The  detached  portions  of  rock  in  so  many  and  widely  separated  localities,  in 
which  these  interesting  remains  are  preserved,  derive  additional  importance  from 
the  consideration,  that  they  serve  as  memorials  of  the  successive  increments  of  the 
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land,  of  tlie  ceaseless  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  severance  of  places  once  united. 
When  we  find  that  these  groups  of  strata  were  all  formed  under  water,  and  succes- 
sively arranged  from  Caithness  to  Dover,  and  from  Skye  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
same  geologic  periods,  the  imagination  is  stretched  not  a  little  to  recall  the  physical 
conditions  which  admitted  of  their  deposition,  at  the  extreme  points  of  the  island, 
and  the  altered  circumstances  under  which  a  few  fragmentary  outliers  are  all  that 
remain  to  indicate  their  existence.  The  lias  of  Skye,  the  oolite  of  Brora,  the  wealden 
of  Elgin,  and  the  chalk-flints  of  Banff  and  Mull,  are  identical  in  their  mineral  con- 
stituents with  the  rocks  of  Yorkshire,  Oxford,  Bucks  and  Portland,  and  show,  all  of 
them,  indications  of  the  same  fossil  remains :  when  animals  allied  to  the  tortoise, 
the  crocodile,  and  the  gavial  of  modern  times  prevailed  in  every  part  of  our  sea- 
borders  and  rivers,  and  when  Scotland,  by  its  older  rocks  and  their  earlier  elevation, 
constituted  the  largest  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain. 


THE  TERTIARY  SYSTEM  OF  ROCKS. 

The  tertiary  system  constitutes  the  last  great  sub-division  of  the  rocky  strata 
of  the  earth,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  clays,  sands,  gravels,  marls,  and  limestones. 
The  beds  are  all  more  or  less  indurated,  or  composed  of  true  layers  of  rock ;  some 
of  them  furnishing  an  excellent  building-stone,  and  others  so  loosely  aggregated  as 
to  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  weather.  They  lie  immediately  above  the  chalk, 
and  generally  within  the  hollows  produced  by  the  abrasion  and  upheaval  of  the 
chalk  formation.  The  period  has  been  one  of  considerable  disturbance,  when  the 
land  and  sea  were  repeatedly  interchanging  places ;  and  the  system,  in  consequence, 
is  made  up  of  alternate  beds  of  marine  and  fresh- water  deposits,  containing  in- 
numerable organisms  characteristic  of  each.  The  London  clay  constitutes  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  series,  whence,  as  the  centre  point  in  England,  the  strata  range 
in  every  direction  from  Hungerford  to  Norwich,  along  both  sides  of  the  Thames, 
and  occupy  an  average  breadth  of  thirty  to  forty  miles.  They  extend  into  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  basin  is  of  considerable  extent,  forming,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
nearly  the  half  of  its  surface,  and  resting  on  the  vertical  edges  of  the  chalk  beds. 
The  tertiary  system  is  amply  developed  in  the  basin  of  Paris,  in  the  district  of 
Auvergne,  over  large  tracts  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  elevated  many  thousands 
of  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  Alps ;  it  diverges  through  most  of  the  states  of  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  the  Italian  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  along  the 
southern  range  of  the  Himalayas,  where  it  attains  an  altitude  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
thousand  feet. 

The  existence  of  the  tertiary  formation  in  Scotland  has  only  very  recently  been 
established,  and  under  circumstances  which  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
discovery.  It  was  scarcely  surmised  that  our  island  was  the  theatre  of  volcanic 
action  so  lately  as  the  tertiary  period  indicates.  But  the  fact  is  now  placed  beyond 
doubt.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  adduced  the  evidence  of  vast  subterranean  opera- 
tions, in  actual  volcanic  materials,  in  the  island  of  Mull,  as  well  as  of  the  highest 
probability  of  their  occurrence  among  the  other  western  isles.  A  paper  on  the 
subject  appeared  in  the  Geological  Quarterly  Journal  for  May  1,  1851,  in  Avhich 
are  given  very  minute  and  interesting  details  of  this  important  discovery,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abridged  account : — 

"  The  island  of  Mull  is  deeply  indented,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west,  by 
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two  long  arms  of  the  sea, — Loch  na  Kael  and  Loch  Scridden, — forming  the  natural 
divisions  described  by  Maccnlloch  as  the  northern,  the  middle,  and  the  southern  trap 
districts.  The  northern  division  is  of  comparatively  low  elevation,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  terraces  of  trap.  The  middle  division  is  a  lofty  and  rugged  tract,  con- 
taining the  fine  summits  of  Ben  Tulla.and  Ben  More,  the  latter  being  one  of  the 
highest  mountains  on  the  western  coast,  and  visible  from  a  great  distance  among 
the  Hebrides.  The  whole  of  the  long  and  high  promontory  stretching  westward 
from  the  flank  of  Ben  More,  and  lying  between  Loch  na  Kael  and  Loch  Scridden, 
exhibits  great  terraces  of  trap,  piled  one  above  the  other,  and  terminates  in  that 
striking  headland  of  Bourg  or  Gribon,  whose  lofty  horizontal  lines  rise  from  the 
ocean,  with  almost  perfect  regularity,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  until  the  final  cap  . 
attains  an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  The  southern  division  has  been 
long  known  for  the  magnificent  coast  scenery  it  displays;  presenting  a  continuous 
line  of  mural  precipices  of  great  elevation,  frequently  based  on  and  capped  by  basalts 
of  every  variety  of  form,  and  including  extensive  strata  of  the  oolite  and  lias.  Here 
occurs  the  headland  of  Ardtun,  the  scene  of  the  discovery.  The  first  public  mention 
of  the  pictorial  grandeur  of  the  spot  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  Sir 
Allen  M'Lean,  in  conveying  him  from  the  island  of  Inch  Kenneth,  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  lona,  selected  this  spot  as  a  resting-place ;  and  the  Doctor  mentions,  that 
its  columnar  basalt,  in  whose  broken  shafts  they  sat,  was  pointed  out  to  him  as 
scarcely  less  deserving  of  notice  than  that  of  Stafiu." 

This  basalt  constitutes  the  lava  of  the  district.  It  occurs  in  jointed  columnar 
masses  in  various  parts  of  the  island,  on  both  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  in  far- 
famed  Stafia,  in  Skye,  and  several  of  the  adjacent  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Antrim, 
and  forms  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland.  The  cliff  at  Ardtun  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  in  height,  and,  in  a  vertical  section,  presents  the  following  descend- 
ing order  of  beds,  where  the  lighter  scoriae  or  pumice,  the  hard  concrete  lava,  and 
the  vegetable  organic  matter,  repeatedly  alternate  with  each  other. 

Uppermost  basalt 40  feet 

First  leaf-bed 2     „ 

First  asb-bed 20     „ 

Second  leaf-bed 2^  „ 

Second  asb-bed 7     » 

Third  leaf-bed .  14  „ 

Amorphous  basalt       ' 48     „ 

Columnar  basalt  to  the  level  of  low  tide       .         .         .         .  10     „ 

The  geological  epoch  to  which  all  the  beds  above  that  of  the  amorphous  basalt 
belong  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  organic  remains.  The  leaves  are  of 
considerable  variety,  but  all  belonging  to  well-known  existing  families  of  the  Dico- 
tyledonous order.  They  are,  therefore,  remains  of  the  tertiary  period, — a  conclusion 
farther  confirmed  by  the  position  of  the  chalk  flints  in  the  tuif  conglomerates  with 
which  they  are  associated. 

"  Further,  these  beds  seem  to  me,"  says  the  noble  Author,  "  to  furnish  indis- 
putable evidence  of  subaerial  volcanic  action,  alternating  with  periods  of  repose.  The 
second  leaf-bed  is  the  one  which  throws  the  clearest  light  on  the  circumstances  of  its 
formation.  It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  leaves  are  not  torn  or 
shattered  :  those  of  the  large  palmated  planes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  small  buck- 
thorn, &c.,  being  fully  extended,  and  showing  unrufiled  surfaces.  Leaves,  violently 
cast  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grew,  would  not  have  presented  such  appearances ; 
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they  do  not  even  consist  of  the  brittleness  of  dead?  leaves,  when, dry,  Two  other 
remarkable  circumstances  remain  to  he  noticed :  first,  that  no  trunks  of  trees,  no 
: branches,  nothing  beyond, the  size  of  the  merest  twig,  has  been  yet  found  associated 
■with  the  leaves ;  secondly,  that  plants  of  a  reedy  texture— some  of  them,  at  once 
recognisable  as  Eg'Mise^a— are  associated  in  great  abundance  with  the  leaves,  espe- 
cially with  -  that  lower .  portion  of  the  bed  whichalmosfc  e?:clusively  consists  of  the 
vegetable  remains.  Prom  all  this  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  these  leaves  mu^t 
have  been  shed,  autumn  after  autumn,  into  the  smqpthrsti|li waters  of  some  shallow 
lake,  on  whose  muddy  bottom  they  were  accumulated,  onciabove  the  other,  fully 
expanded,  and  at  perfect  rest.  It  cannot  have  been  a- swater  agitated  by  tides  or 
currents;  for  these  woidd  have  swept  such  remains  away,  or  left  evidence  in  their 
disposition  of  disturbing  agency.  It  cannot;  have  been , water  of  any  depth ;  for  it  is 
well,  known  that  reeds,  and  especially  the  Equisetum  and  other  kindred  families,  dp 
not,  affect  such  situations.  But  there  is  another  ground  for, this  latter  conclusion: 
the  bed  of  ashes,  or  tuff,  covering  theleayes  .shows  clearly,  from  the  arrangement  of 
its  materials,  that  they  cannot  have  undergone  the  sifting  process  inseparable  from 
subsidence  through  water.  ,, The  light:  pumiceou?  particles,  and  the  heavy,  flinty, 
white  lapilli,  are  disseminated  indiscriminately,  without ;  any  reference  to  the  order 
of  gravity,  although  the  former  are  composed  of  a-  substance  which  will  freq^uently 
float  in  water,  whilst  the  latter. are  particularly  dense  and; heavy. ; 

"All  these  circumstances  taken  together,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  fresh- 
water- shells,  or;  other  organisms,  ind.icatiye:  of  a  permanent  lacustrine  condition, 
seem  to  ine  to  afford  the  strongest  levidence,  ;that  the  ;situation  in,  which  these  leaves 
were  .overflowed  by  volcanic  .Baud  and  ashes  was  one  which  may  rather  be  described 
as  a  marshy  terrestrial  surface^  than  the  bottom  of  a., lake,  properly  so  called.  The 
hollow  in  which'  the  marsh  had  originally  beejiiformpd,  and  in  which,  the  first  or 
lowest  leaf-bed  had  accumulated,  .continued  to  be  a  hollow  :after  the. mud  and  ashes 
had  overflowed  it.  Water  again  accumulated,  and  autumnal  leayes^were  again  cast 
upon  its  surface,  in  greater  numbers  and  variety  than  before.  An  eruption,  similar 
to  the  first,  for  a  seicond  time  covered  its  deposits;'  still  its  condition  remained  suffix 
ciently  unchanged  to  admit  a  repetition  o_f  the  same  processi,  and  once  more  it  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  annual  sheddings  of  a  forest  vegetation^;  Buitthe  third  eruption 
must  have  been  one  of  a  very  different  kind  ^  sheets  of  lava,  of  great  solidity  and 
thickness.  Were  now  poured  forth  upOn  the  ground;  and  if  surfaces  completely 
vitrified,  such  as  well-marked  obsidiaii,,  be  any  indication.;  of  suhserial  exposure,  such 
must  have  been  the  condition  of  this  lava.  The  configuration  of  the  country  no 
longer  remained  the  same^  and  so  complete  was  the  change  effected  by  this  and 
subsequent  convulsions,  that  the  spot  which  had  so  long  been  the  reqeptacle  of  calm, 
stagnant  waters,  under  the  lee  of  some  great  forest,  became  as  we  now  see  it,  cut 
into  the  sea-cliff  of  a  naked  headland,  so  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  surf  of  a  stormy 
ocean,  as  well  to  deserve  the  description  of  its  Gaelic  name — 'the  Point  of  Waves.' 

"No  one  who  has  followed  this  description  of  the  Ardtun  Headj-  and  is 
acquainted  with  Staffa,  will  fail  to  recognise  a  remarkahly  corresponding  feature. 
The  lowest  two  members  of  the  Ardtun  series — the  massive  amorphous  basalt, 
passing  into  and  resting  upon  the  columnar— offer  a  precise  representation,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  of  that  wonderful  front  which  lies  opposite,  at  some  five  or  six  miles 
distance.  The  whole  group  of  the  Treshnish  Islands,  '  which  guard  famed  Staffa 
round,'  would  seem,  from  their  low  tabular  appearance,  to  belong  to  the  same  pro- 
longed sheets  of  trap^  and  may  represent  the  skeleton  of  that  country  now  destroyed, 
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from  whose  forests  the  Airdtun  leaves  were  shed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  by 
future  researches  amid  the  conglomerates,  and  other  stratified  matters  associated 
with  the  traps,  in  Mull  and  the,  neighbouring  islands,  portions  of  the  more  substan- 
tial parts  of  those  forests  will  yet  be  found.  It  appears,  from  Dr.  M'CuUoeh's 
account  of  the  traps  of  the  middle  district  of  the  island  of  Mull,  that  he  did  actually 
find  the  carbonised  stem  lof  a  tree,  whose  structure  proved  it  to  be  coniferous.  His 
notice  of  the  'vein'  in  which  it  occurred  is  an.  accurate  description  of  the  tuff 
which  covers  the  leaves  at  Ardtun ;  but  he  expressly  says,  that  it  occupied  a  per- 
pendicular, instead  of  a  horizontal  position  in  the  cliff;  and  the  headland  of  Bourg 
seems  to  be  indicated)  although  not  very  clearly,  as  the  locality." 

This  interesting  and  valuable  paper  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  geo- 
logical structure  of  the  trap  formation  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  where  similar  alter- 
nating leaf-beds  and  lignites,  with  columnar  and  amorphous  basalt,  occur  at  Antrim 
and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  account  goes  pretty  far  to  establish  the  important 
inferences,  that  Scotland  and  Ireland  were,  at  the  period  of  the  eruptions,  portions 
of  one  and  the  same  country,— that  the  western  isles,  all  the  marine  interspaces, 
and  the  mainland,  were  united,— and  that  the  Ardtun  leaf-beds  indicate  the  occur- 
rence of  changes,  since  the  period  of  their  deposition,  not  less  great  in  climate  than 
in  the  geographical  forms  of  land  and  sea. 

"  The  area  of  the  Hebrides,"  says  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  "  appears  to  have 
been  a  scene  of  igneous  eruptions  and  disturbances  of  level  from  a  very  early  geo- 
logical period  down  to  the  age  of  the  newer  tertiaries.  These  beautiful  and  singular 
islands  present  a  rich  field  for  geological  explanation,  much  as  has  been  done  among 
them.  Their  palEeontology,  one  of  the  freshest  and  fullest  mines  for  discovery  yet 
remaining  in  the  British  Islands,  may  be  said  to  be  unexamined.  The  working  out 
of  the  exact  relations  in  age  of  the  igneous  with  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  of  the  physical  and  vital  phenomena,  determined  by  the  several  eruptions  within 
their  area,  w  iU  sooner  or  later  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  best  rewarded  tasks 
to  which  a  competent  observer  can  apply."* 

'  The  view  of  Staffa  from  the  south-west,  as  represented  in  Plate  I.,  Section  1., 
shows  the  broken  columns  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  over  which  the  waves  are  con- 
stantly dashed.  The  larger  entire  ones  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture.  The 
amorphous  mass,  of  which  the  island  is  chiefly  composed,  rests  on  the  top.  The 
columns  are  very  irregular  in  the  number  and  position  of  their  joints ;  but  the  order 
and  symmetry,  the  richness  arising  from  multiplicity  of  parts,  combined  with  great- 
ness of  dimension  and  .simplicity  of  style,  render  them  far  superior,  in  their  general; 
effect,  to  anything  which  architecture  in  its  best  efforts  has  ever  produced.  In  the 
number  of  sides  they  vary,  as  all  basaltic  columns  have  been  found  to  do,  but  the- 
hexagonal,  and. pentagonal  are  the  predominant  forms.  The  rock  which  forms  the 
substance  of  the  columns  is  of  a  dark  greyish  colour,  and  of  a  uniform  texture,, 
preqisely  similar  to  the  amorphous  mass  above,  which  contains  various  amygdaloidal 
cavities,  filled  with  radiated  concentric  spheres  of  zeolite,  mesotype,  stilbite,  and, 
other  minerals,,  occasionally  of  great.beauty  and  fineness.  Staffa  is  of  an  irregular 
oval  shape,  about  a  mile  and  half  in  circumference,  and  presents  an  uneven  table- 
land on  the  top,  terminating  on  aU  sides  in  precipitpus  columnar  cliffs,  i  There  are 
three  caves,  the  largest  of  which  is  Fingal's,  which  is  237  feet  long,  by  a  variable 
height  of  forty-four  to  fifty -feet,  and  an  average  breadth  of  forty-two  feet — a  natural. 

•  Geological  Journal,  May  1,  1851. 
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hall  of  columns^  of  every  form  and  variety,  and  in  grouping  and  picturesque  effect 
bafBing  description. 

The  Trap  Islands  of  the  Hebrides  all  contain,  more  or  less,  examples  of  the 
columnar  structure,  some  of  them  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  even  superior  to  StafFa 
itself.     They  are  divided,  according  to  Dr.  M'CuUoch,  into  two  principal  groups, — 
Skye  being  the  centre  of  the  one,  and  Mull  of  the  other.    The  Shiant  Isles,  the 
remarkable  rocks  at  Loch  Maddy  and  St.  KUda,'  the  "  Teneriffe  of  Britain,"  form 
the  outskirts  of  this  volcanic  region,  now  in  so  many  detached  parts,  but  once  more 
intimately  connected.     Ailsa  Craig  and  Arran  also  display  in  several  places  the 
columnar  structure,  presenting  some  of  the  most  magnificent  colonnades  anywhere  to 
be  found.     In  Skye,  to  the  north  of  Bu-na-Braddan,  the  cliffs  have  a  beautiful  and 
imposing  effect ; — where  the  columns  are  arranged  in  the  most  perfect  order,  extend- 
ing in  an  altitude  of  three  hundred  feet  for  many  miles,  with  no  superincumbent 
amorphous  mass,  as  ia  Staffa,  but  the  pillars,  as  they  rise,  are  projected  on  the  sky: 
thus  producing  great  lightness  of  effect,  as  well  as  an  endless  diversity  of  elegance 
in  the  outline.     St.  Kilda  is  about  three  miles  long,  by  nearly  two  in  breadth,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  high  hill  of  Conochan,  which  is  cut  down,  almost  abruptly, 
from  the  summit  to  the  very  water's  edge.     The  precipice  is  about  thirteen  hundred 
feet  high,  perhaps  the  loftiest  cliff  in  Britain,  unless  it  is 'exceeded  by  that  of  Foula, 
in  Shetland  ;  and  yet  is  fearlessly  ascended  and  descended,  swung  from,  and  searched 
in  every  direction,  by  the  bird-catchers  in  quest  of  the  sea-fowl,  which  in  myriads 
lodge  in  its  dizzy  crags. 

Geologists  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  surturbrand  beds  of  Iceland ;  that 
is,  bifcuminised  wood  imbedded  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  that  volcanic  island,  and 
whose  age  is  determined  by  the  botanical  characters  of  the  enclosed  fossils.  There 
are  several  layers  of  surturbrand,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  separated  by  intervening  courses  of  trap,  partly  as  in  Mull  columnar,  and 
partly  amorphous.  One  of  the  separating  masses  of  trap  is  about  450  feet  thick, 
another  150  feet,  and  other  portions  alternating  with  thin  bands  of  indurated 
vegetable  clays  or  leaf-beds,  exhibiting  in  the  most  perfect  manner  all  the  forms, 
veins,  ribs,  and  fibres  of  the  leaves.  There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  surtur- 
brand, or  bituminous  wood — the  one  pale-brown,  the  other  black  and  shining,  like 
j)itch-coal,  sometimes  united  in  the  same  fragment,  and  generally  retaining  the 
woody  structure,  and  both  varieties  so  fresh  and  well  preserved,  as  to  be  cut  by  the 
natives  into  their  common  household  utensils.  The  leaves,  many  of  them,  are 
described  as  belonging  to  the  common  poplar,  whilst  others  are  referred  by  Horne- 
m9,nn  to  the  balsam  species,  a  native  of  Siberia  and  North  America;  some  are 
represented  as  closely  resembling  the  willow,  birch,  and  oak,  the  largest  of  which 
are  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand.  Now,  in  reference  to  the  leaf-beds  and  ter- 
fiaries  of  Mull,  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  formation  in  Iceland, — the  trap,  with  its 
enclosed  vegetables, — is  of  very  recent  origin,  part  of  a  series  of  volcanic  move- 
ments still  in  action,  and,  though  ceased  within  the  geographic  limits  of  Scotland, 
that  there  the  self-same  causes,  separated  by  a  narrow  interval  of  ocean,  have  been 
in  continued  operation  in  ejecting  materials  similar  to  those  of  Ardtun  and  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  The  character  of  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  is  almost  iden- 
tical :  a  sympathy  betwixt  the  localities  is  still  maintained  by  the  shocks  of  earth- 
quake which  from  time  to  time  visit  our  shores,  and  which  are  generally  consequent 
upon  the  renewed  energy  of  Ileela,  or  other  Icelandic  cones.  And  thus  are  we 
.reminded  of  the  comparatively  short  period  of  time,  as  of  the  close  proximitj  io 
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distance,  since  volcanos  existed  in  our  own  country-j  and  when  their  subterranean 
fires,  which  have  only  retreated  a  few  hundred  miles,  melted  materials  sufficient  to 
form  islands,  to  shatter  and  upheave  mountains. 

There  are  other  indications  of  our  geographical  as  well  as  insular  position 
having  undergone  great  changes  in  its  temperature,  botany,  and  zoology,  since  the 
termination  of  the  tertiary  period.  This  has  been  denominated  the  Mammoth  Age, 
when  the  elephant  race  literally  swarmed  over  Northern  Europe,  and  whose 
remains  are  dug  up,  in  countless  numbers,  in  every  field  in  England.  Lions,  tigers, 
hyenas,  and  the  monkey  tribes,  all  flourished  in  these  latitudes.  The  boa-constrictor 
has  his  representatives  in  the  fossil  serpents  of  the  London  basin.  Turtles,  both  of 
marine  and  fresh-water  characters,  were  very  abundant.  Beavers,  racoons,  tapirs, 
and  even  the  rhinoceros,  had  every  one  of  them  their  representatives  in  similar  or 
identical  generic  types  of  animal  life.  The  Elephas  primogenius,  of  which  there  are 
only  two  existing  species,  namely,  the  Asiatic  and  the  African,  and  both  limited  to 
the  tropics,  once  abotmded  over  the  island  in  vast  herds,  of  whcse  enormous  tusks 
hundreds  are  yearly  dug  up  from  the  British  strata,  or  fished  out  of  the  waters  in 
the  Channel,  and  along  the  south-eastern  coast.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are 
found  over  a  large  portion  of  Northern  France,  and  of  whose  not  very  distant 
physical  union  with  England  there  scarcely  can  exist  a  doubt.  Of  the  vegetable 
tribes,  Cycadeee,  palms,  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  intertropical  families  have  been 
abundantly  detected  :  the  lovely  acacia,  the  pungent  condiments  of  the  Japan  and 
the  Spice  Islands,  cucumbers,  dates,  and  other  luxurious  fruits  were  indigenous  to 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Great  Britain.  A  high  temperature,  it  is  reasonably  con- 
jectured, arid  an  atmosphere  perhaps  more  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  must  have 
prevailed  at  a  period  when  plants  and  animals  so  different  from  all  existing  races 
inhabited  these,  and  still  more  northern  regions ;  when  the  Scottish  forests  of  palms 
and  allied  tribes  were  shedding  their  leaves  over  the  volcanic  muds  of  Ardtun ;  and 
when  the  subterranean  fires  of  Arran  and  Skye,  of  Mull  and  Staffa,  were  rearing 
those  magnificent  colonnades  of  regularly  constructed  basalt,  piles  of  natural 
architecture,  in  all  their  most  elegant  and  massive  combinations  of  effect. 


THE  METALS. 

The  metals  constitute  a  class  of  substances,  which  are  not  more  interesting  from 
their  appKcation  to  the  common  arts  of  life,  than  from  the  facts  which  they  con- 
tribute to  the  general  principles  of  geological  science.  Their  position  and  distribution 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  several  rocks  of  the  earth,  form  very  interesting 
and  instructive  points  of  inquiry.  The  causes  of  their  origin,  their  forms  and 
structure,  as  existing  among  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  associated,  and  their 
probable  amount  in  richness  and  quantity  as  indicated  by  the  physical  features  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  occur,  are  all  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
scientific  as  well  as  economic  point  of  view.  These  natural  stores  of  hidden  treasures 
are  not  confined  to  any  epoch  or  formation,  nor  to  any  tracts  of  country ;  they  are 
found,  more  or  less,  in  every  part  of  the  earth's  crust;  and  in  their  most  valuable 
products  of  iron,  silver,  and  gold,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rocks  of  all  ages.  Only 
seven  or  eight  were  known  to  the  ancients;  but  the  class  of  metalliferous  sub- 
stances has  been  increased  to  more  than  five  times  that  number  within  the  present 
half  century. 
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,  No  class  of  bodies  is  better  defined  than  ttat  of  meta,ls,;  ,  Their  peculiar  lustre^ 
perfect  opacity^  great  density^  their  extreme  tenacity,  and  renjarkahle  ductility,  are 
properties  which  serve  readily  to  characterise  them,  and  which  to  the  same  extent 
belong  to  none  of  the  other  varieties  of  matter.  They  are  believed  to  be  simple  sub- 
stances, insoluble  in:;water,  and  capable,  when  in  a  state  of  oxide,  of  uniting  jrith 
acids,  and  of  forming  with  them  metallic:  salts..  When  a  metal  is  combined  with  one 
or  more  substances,  either  earthyj  combustible,  or  saline,  it  is  then  said  to  be  mine- 
ralised. Lead,  united  with  sulphur  forms  galena,,,  or  the  sulphuret  of  lead;  copper, 
united  with  carbon,  is  termed  malachite;  and  iron,  united  in  variable  proportion^ 
with  silex,  alumine,  and  water,  becomeshsematite,  or  fibrous  iron  ore.  The  only 
metals  that  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the  metallic  state,  ajad  therefore  ternjed  natipe 
metals,  are  platinum,  gold,  silver,  quicksilver,  copper,,  antimony,  ipalladium,,  arsenic, 
tellurium,  bismuth,  nickel,  and  iron;  and  all  these,  with  the  exception  of  platinum, 
palladium,  and  arsenic,  have  been  discovered  either  in  the  rocks  or  soils  of  Scotland. 
The  metals  and  metalliferous  ores  are  chiefly  found  in  veins,  of  which  they 
occasionally  compose  the  only  substance j  but  they  are  more  often  disseminated 
through  the  earthy  or  stony  substances  with  which  the  veins  are  filled.  Veins  may 
be  described  as  separations  in  the  continuity  of  rocks,  of  a  determinate  width,  but 
extending  indefinitely  in  length  and  depth,  and  more  or  less  filled,  with  metallic  and 
mineral  substances  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of  the  masses  they  traverse. 
Some  veins  are  evidently -fissures  of  mechanieal  origin,  having  been  produced  by 
elevatory  forces,  or  by  contraction  of  the  rocks  of  igneous  formation,  or  of  such 
sedimentary  .deposits  as  have  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  consolidation  by 
the  strong  action  of  heat.  .  They  have,  been  filled,  in  many  instances,  from  beneath 
by  the  sublimation  of  metalliferous  matter,  through  means  of  internal  fires;  while 
in  others,  from  the  surface,  by  infiltration,  or  the  action  of  streams  charged  with 
various  materials.  But  perhaps  more  frequently  the  veins  are  connected  by  a  gradual 
mineral  transition  with  the  surrounding  rock,  and  appear  to  have  resulted  from  an 
electro-chemical  separation,  or  segregation,  of  certain  mineral  and  metallic  particles 
from  the  enclosing  mass  while  in  a  state  of  fasion  or  a  soft  condition,  and  their 
determination  to  particular  centres.  The  separation  of  pure  metal  from  solutions  of 
metallic  salts,  by  galvanic  action,  and  from  the  ore  by  a  modification  of  the  same 
force — as  in  the  case  of  the  hot-blast  furnace — exemplifies  the  nature  of  those 
changes  by  which  native  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron,  may  be  produced  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth. 

Some  of  the  metals,  as  titanium,  manganese,  chrome,  bismuth,  and  molybdena,  are 
found  disseminated  in  crystals,  and  forming  beautiful  streaks,  of  various  colours, 
in  the  mass.  They  are  sometimes  diff'used  as  a  soluble  powder  through  the 
substance  of  the  crystal,  rendering  it  opaque,  bright  or  dark  yellow,  as  in  some  of 
the  Cairngorums ;  sometimes  they  occur  as  small  spicular  crystals,  or  curved  lamellar 
concretions ;  and:  very  often  as  pyrites  they  assume  the  form  of  eiibes,  or  of  reniform, 
botryoidal,  and  mamillary  crystallisations. 

'-  The  intrinsic  and  comparative  value  of  metals  arises  from  many  causes,  as  their 
ductility,  malleability,  and  powers  of  entering  into  combination  with  other  substances. 
Some  of  the  metals,  as  rhodium,  iridium,  palladium,  telluiium,  have  been  found  in 
extremely:  small' quantities,  and  «an  be  applied  only  as  alloys  tq  other  metals  ::  they 
have  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  been  only  detected  in. the  state  of  natural  alloys. 
The  ductility  of  the  more  useful  metals  and  their  comparative  value,  are  in  the  fol- 
lowing order :  gold,  silver,  iron,  platinum,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  nickel,  and  cadmium. 
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Gold,  wllicli  is  like-wise  the  most  malleable  of  all  metals,  can  in  a  single  grain  be 
extended,  as  a  wire,  into  the  length  of  seven  hundred  feet,  which  gives  a  thickness  of 
only  one  thirty-thousafadth  patt  of  an  inch.  The  gold*  leaf,  which  is  sold  in  books,  is 
so  extremely  thia,  that  less  than  five  grains  can  be  beaten  but  so  as  to  cover  a  surface 
of  about  3735  square  inches ;  and  the  thickiiess  of  each  leaf  does  not  exceed  the  one 
three  hundred-thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  And  yet  such  is  the  density  of  this 
metal,  that  the  gross  approximated  amount  of  gold  specie  in  the  world — in  all  its 
forms  of  coins,  medals,  plate,  and  ornaments— is  capable  Of  being  compressed  into  a 
mass  of  twenty  feet  square.  Gold  is  always  found  in  the  metallic  form,  or  as  a  pure 
native  metal ;  though,  as  such,  it  is  generally  alloyed  by  small  portions  of  other 
metals,  as  silver,  copper,  &c.,  while  the  main  sources  of  its  supply  are  from  alluvial 
deposits,  or  the  matrix  of  veins  of  quartz,  or  from  the  substance  of  the  rocks  them- 
selves, generally  of  the  older  formation.  It  occurs  in  all  countries,  for,  while  the 
richest  and  scarcest  of  the  useful  metals,  gold  is  almost  universally  distributed.  It 
is  curious  to  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  recent  unprecedented  supplies  from  the 
(^i^'ijrMt^^- in  America  and  Australia,  and  man's  intense  desire  at  all  times  for  col- 
lecting gold,  that  Professor  Jameson  mentions  in  his  work  on  Mineralogy,  that 
there  occurs  an  auriferous  alluvial  deposit  on  the  coast  of  California,  of  fourteen 
leagues,  and  extremely  rich  in  this  valuable  metal.  This  was  published  in  1816; 
and  in  his  Manual  of  Mineralogy,  -pviblislaei  in  1831,  the  same  eminent  authority 
states  that  "in  Ireland  gold  was  collected  a  few  years  ago  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  ounces,  and-  one  piece  weighed  twenty-two  ounces;"*  It  occurred  in  the 
alluvial  soil  at  Groghan  Kinshela,  in  Wicklow.f 

The  metals  which  occur  to  any  workable  extent  in  Scotland,  or  which  have  been 
worked  ra  former  times,  are  mercury,  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  lead, 
copper,  iron,  silver,  and  gold.  Several  of  these  are  found  in  such  small  quantities  as 
to  be  of  no  economic  value.  They  are  interesting  only,  and  deserving  of  notice,  in  a 
mineralogical  point  of  view;  and  as  they  are  confined  to  no  particular  system  of 
rocksy  any  description  of  them  must  be  equally  desultory  as  to  their  geographical 
distribution. 

Mercury  is  found  in  the  native  state  of  a  metal  both  in  primitive  rocks  and  in 
those  of  the  coal  formation.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  the  former  series  in  Isla,  where 
it  was  found  in  a  peat-moss,  on  the  western  face  of  the  ridge  of  quartz-rock  which 
traverses  the  island;  the  quantity  collected  having  been  two  quarts  by  measure. 
But  Dr.  M'Culloch,  upon  whose  authority  the  statement  rests,  did  not  himself  find 
any,  nor  was  he  able  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  source  in  the  mountain  whence 
it  was  derived.J  "  The  only  place,"  says  Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Chemical  Essays, 
"in  Great  Britain,  so  rich  in  metals,  where  quicksilver  has  been  found  is  at  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed."     This  discovery  is  said  to  have  been  made  in  digging  out  clay  for  the 

*  Manual  of  Mineralogy,-^. 'i.QZ. 

t  According  to  the  accounts  of  early  writers,  the  quantity  of  gold  amassed  by  the  ancients 
must  have  been  prodigious.  Thus,  in  2  Chron.  ix.  13,  we  are  told  that  Solomon  received  666  talents 
of  gold  (more  than  27  tons  weight)  in  one  year;  and  in  1  Kings,  x.  21,  it  is  said:  "And  all 
King  Solomon's  drinking- vessels  were  of  gold,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  were  of  pure  gold."  Diodorus  says,  that  the  tomb  of  King  Simandius  was  environed 
with  a  circle  of  gold,  three  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  about,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  thick.  Semiramis 
erected  in  Babylon  three  statues  of  gold,  one  of  which  was  forty  feet  high,  and  weighed  a  thousand 
Babylonian  talents.  For  these  statues  there  Was  a  table  or  altar  of  gold,  forty  feet  long,  and 
twelve  feet  broad,  weighing  fifty  talents. 

X  Western  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 
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foundation  of  a  house  in  tlie  street  called  Hyde  Hillj  upwards  of  a  centurj  and  a  half 
ago ;  the  mercury  -vras  observed  to  exude  from  the  small  fissures  or  cracks  which  were 
formed  in  the  clay  as  it  dried.  Williams^  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Mineral 
Kingdom  (vol.  ii.  p.  378),  and  a  writer  in  the  Commercial  Magazine  (vol.  ii,  p.  304), 
take  notice  of  the  circumstance,  by  whom  it  was  reported  that  the  clay  was  still 
found  to  be  impregnated  with  mercury,  which  ran  out  in  small  globules.  Cobalt 
is  more  widely  diffused,  but  also  in  very  small  quantities ;  it  occurs  in  the  silver 
mines  of  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  small  veins  in  the  limestone  of  the  coal  formation, 
at  Bathgate,  along  with  galena  and  blende,  in  the  sandstone  at  Broughton,  near 
Edinburgh ;  and  likewise  an  arseniate  of  cobalt  and  black  cobalt  ore  are  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Tyndrum,  near  Glenorchay,  associated  with  copper  pyrites,  calc-spar, 
and  barytes  or  heavy  spar.  There  is  also  zinc,  though  very  sparingly,  in  this 
locality,  as  well  as  in  the  lead  mines  of  Wanloekhead.  Manganese,  which  is  abun- 
dantly diffused  in  rock-crystal,  especially  the  amethyst  species  of  quartz,  is  said*  to 
occur  as  an  ore  in  Aberdeenshire. 

The  ores  of  antimony  are  not  numerous.  A  sulphuret  of  antimony,  of  a  light  grey 
colour,  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  Glendinning,  in  Dumfriesshire,  where  it 
has  been  wrought  for  a  great  many  years.  It  occurs  in  a  vein,  about  twenty  inches 
wide,  traversing  the  grauwake  and  clay-slate  of  the  district.  It  yields  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  metal,  and  has  at  times  been  very  productive,  several  hundred  tons  of 
antimony  having  been  extracted  from  the  mine. 

The  ores  of  nickel  are  few  and  sparingly  distributed.  It  occurs  in  capillary, 
and  sometimes  diverging,  filaments  of  a  yellowish  colour,  inclining  to  steel-grey. 
Nickel  is  always  an  ingredient  in  meteoric  iron,  and  especially  in  those  mysterious 
visitors  termed  meteoric  stones  or  aerolites.  The  per-centages  in  these  bodies  is 
from  1'5  to  3'25.  It  is  found  in  the  mines  of  Leadhills  and  Wanloekhead;  also  in 
veins  with  nickel-ochre,  galena,  and  blende,  in  the  limestone  of  the  coal-field  of 
Linlithgowshire;  and  at  Alva,  in  Stirlingshire,  accompanying  the  ores  of  cobalt, 
silver,  and  copper.  It  has  lately  been  discovered  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
chlorite  schist  of  Argyleshire,  on  the  farm  of  Carile-Chrata,  near  Inverary..  It 
occurs  along  with  small  portions  of  the  ores  of  copper  and  cobalt,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  vein  in  about  11  per  cent,  of  pure  nickel. 

Lead  is  very  widely  distributed  in  Scotland,  being  found  in  almost  every  district, 
and  occurring  in  every  system  of  rocks.  Its  ores  are  very  numerous,  but  the 
sulphuret  only,  or  galena,  is  wrought  as  a  productive  mineral.  Beautiful  carbonates, 
of  blue,  green,  grey,  and  white  colours,  occur  at  the  mines  of  Wanloekhead  and 
Leadhills.  The  sulphate  and  phosphate,  with  other  ores  of  lead,  are  found  in  the 
same  locality ;  similar  specimens,  for  cabinet  purposes,  are  very  abundant  in  the 
mines  of  Tyndrum  and  Strontian,  in  Argyleshire.  Galena,  or  the  sulphuret  of  lead, 
occurs  at  Monaltrie,  Aberdeenshire,  in  granite ;  at  Strontian,  Coll,  and  other  places, 
in  gneiss ;  at  Tomnachashin,  on  Loch  Tay,  in  mica-slate,  in  connexion  with  green- 
stone and  porphyry;  at  Wanloekhead  and  Leadhills,  in  clay-slate  and  grauwake;  at 
Skimet  Hill,  in  Caithness,  and  near  the  old  castle  of  Wick,  in  grey  micaceous  old 
red  sandstone;  at  Cumberhead,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  the  Lothians  and  Fifeshire, 
•in  the  sandstones  of  the  coal  formation.  With  respect  to  the  minerals  in  these  and 
other  localities  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  general  notion  pervaded  the  Scottish 
proprietors,  at  a  period  well  remembered  in  Scotland,  of  the  extent  and  value  of  their 

*  PMllips'  Mineralogy. 
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subterranean  treasures.  English,  as  well  as  German  miners  were  generally  the 
parties  who  pursued  the  researches  in  these  instances,  sometimes  with  more  or  less 
success,  sometimes  having  their  origin  in  visionary  or  perhaps  fraudulent  views, 
and  only  in  a  few  cases  with  much  advantage  to  the  proprietors.  The  company  at 
Leadhills  sent  exploring  parties,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  over 
the  whole  country ;  often  making  advantageous  contracts  for  themselves,  and  some- 
times, as  in  the  works  on  the  East  Lomond,  carrying  off  the  whole  produce  to 
England,  without  any  share  or  remuneration  left  for  lordship.  The  Blebo  mines,  in 
Fifeshire,  near  St.  Andrews,  attracted  their  attention  in  1722,  where  there  were 
found  outliers  or  masses  of  ore  "weighing  ten  to  twenty- four  stones  of  pure  metal;" 
but  in  consequence  of  the  hardness  of  the  enclosing  rock,  and  "the  want  of  full- 
grown  timber,  especially  oak,"  in  the  vicinity,  the  arrangements  were  not  completed, 
nor  the  workings  ever  again  resumed.* 

Copper  is  found  in  the  native  state  in  many  countries.  In  Cornwall,  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  known  depositories  of  copper  and  its  ores,  the  native 
metal  occurs  in  most  of  the  mines.  There  are  only  two  places  in  Scotland  where  it 
is  found  in  this  form,  in  Zell,  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  and  in  Caithness,  in  the  old 
red  sandstone.  But  the  ores  are  very  numerous  and  highly  interesting,  from  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  and  beauty  of  their  colouring.  Tlieir  distribution  is  nearly  as 
extensive  as  the  ores  of  lead,  and  by  the  miner  they  are  generally  regarded  as  guides 
to  each  other.  They  have  only  been  found  remunerative  for  working,  however,  in  a 
few  localities,  and  some  of  the  mines  have  been  since  abandoned. 

Native  iron  occurs  only  in  two  forms,  namely — massive,  or  in  thin  plates,  but  in 
either  form  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  also,  as  a  native  metal,  the  product  of  volcanos, 
and  has  been  found  among  the  lava  and  scoriee  of  the  mountain  of  Graveneire,  in  the 
department  of  Puy  de  Dome,  in  France.  Iron,  in  the  native  state,  likewise  enters 
into  the  composition  of  those  atmospheric  bodies  termed  meteoric  stones  or  aerolites. 
These  singular  concretions  are  common  to  all  parts  of  the  world ;  they  are  supposed 
by  some  to  be  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  where  their  constituent  elements,  existing 
in  a  state  of  vapour,  are  caused  to  unite  by  electric  or  magnetic  action  ;  by  others, 
as  Mrs.  Somerville,  Professor  Silliman,  and  Baron  Humboldt,  they  are  regarded  as 
heavenly  bodies,  projected  from  the  moon,  or  even  more  distant  worlds,  and  which  the 
attraction  of  our  planet  has  caused  to  deviate  from  their  previous  path,  and  to  speed 
with  the  rapidity  and  force  of  lightning  to  the  ground.  But  from  whatever  source 
meteoric  stones  may  come  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  have  a  common  origin, 
from  the  uniformity,  or  rather  the  perfect  identity,  of  their  composition.  The  most 
remarkable,  in  point  of  size,  of  which  any  record  has  been  preserved  is  the  Siberian 
mass,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Janisei,  and  weighing  1680  Russian  pounds  ; 
the  one  discovered  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  weighed 
about  fifteen  tons  ;  and  another  which  was  found  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  in  Africa, 
exceeding  three  thousand  pounds  in  weight.  These  bodies  have  all  the  metallic 
lustre,  are  possessed  of  great  malleability  and  flexibility,  and  consist  of  nearly  pure 
iron,  with  a  small  trace  of  nickel,  and  sometimes  of  cobalt.  The  fall  of  aerolites 
is  now  observed  to  be  a  phenomenon  of  very  frequent  occurrence ;  hardly  a  year  passes 
without  some  instances  being  noted;  and,  as  Humboldt  remarks,  they  afford  the 
only  direct  experimental  knowledge  we  possess,  if  his  theory  of  their  origin  be  adopted, 
of  any  of  the  specific  properties  or  qualities  of  matter  not  belonging  to  our  globe. 

*  M.S.  Reports  of  Blebo  and  Lomond  Lead  Mines. 
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The  almost  universal  presence  of  the  ores  of  iron^  and  tile 'infinite  variety 
of  its  comhinations^  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. '  There  are  about 
seventy^  at  least,  diiferent  species  described  in  works  on  mineralogy.  The  dif- 
fusion of  the  mineral  in  clay-ironstone  and  black-band  belongs  to  a  different 
part  of  our  sketch,  and  both  have  been  referred  to  as  members  of  the  carboniferous 
system. 

The  metal  of  silver  is  generally  disseminated  in  veins  among  the  priraaiy  'and 
transition  rocks.  It  is  often  found  in  the  native  state,  but  most  frequeiitly  iii  ores 
associated  with  arsenic,  cobalt,  lead,  &c.  The  most  common  form  of  the  ore  is 
sulphuret  of  sdver,  which  is  a  combination  of  metallic  silver  and  sulphur.  'Masses 
of  pure  silver,  200  lbs.  in  weight,  have  been  found  in  Norway.  The  rich  silver  and 
gold  mines  of  Mexico  are  in  porphyritic  rocks.  The  localities  in  Scotland  in  which 
this  metal  occurs  are,  for  the  most  part,  pervaded  by  the  same  character  of  rocks*-^ 
as  at  Alva,  Airthrey,  and  Dollar,  among  the  porphyries  of  the  OeMls;  -at  Lyhedale, 
near  Linton,  among  the  clay-stone  and  felspar  rocks  of  the  Pentlands;  near 
St.  Mary's  Loch,  in  Selkii-kshire,  where  trap  dykes  are  found  to  iater sect  the 
schistose  beds  of  the  district;  and  also  at  Wanlockhead  and  Leadhills,  where  the 
grauwake  and  clay-slate  are  traversed  in  every  direction  by  felspar  rocks,  forming 
irregular  beds  or  veins,  from  one  to  thirty  feet  wide.  'The  quantity  of  silver  found 
in  these  places  has  been  variable:  in  some,  mere  traces  in  the  lead  ores;  at 
Wanlockhead,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to  ten  ounces  to  the  ton  of  lead;  at 
Leadhills,  the  proportion  is  even  greater,  but  never  been  found  Worth  extracting; 
while  at  the  Woodhill,  in  the  Oohils,  after  a  tria!  of  only  a  few  Weeks,  made 
"by  Sir  John  Erskine,  about  1715,  £40,000  to  £50,000  worth  of  silver  is  said  to 
have  been  obtained,  "besides  much  ore  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
purloined  by  the  workmen."  It  appears  from  the  registers  of  the  mines  kept 
at  Alva,  that  there  are  not  fewer  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  veins  discovered  in  the 
hiUs  there,  which,  from  the  trials  made,  were  found  to  contain  specimens  of 
silver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  and  cobalt.  Along  the  same  range,  in  the  Gloom 
Hill,  near  Castle  Campbell,  and  to  the  westward  of  Alva,  at  Blairlogie  and 
Airthrey,  considerable  quantities  of  silver  were  extracted  about  the  same  period, 
in  combination  with  ores  of  lead,  cobalt,  and  copper.*  About  the  year  1607,  when 
the  silver  mine  of  Hilderstone,  near  Linlithgow,  was  discovered  the  most  flattering 
expectations  were  excited.  The  King's  Advocate,  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  of  Bynnie 
or  Byres,  was  proprietor  of  the  land,  but  his  majesty  took  formal  possession  of  the 
mine,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  raise  and  send  ore  to  the  Mint  in  London,  to 
have  its  value  assayed.  By  an  act  of  council  in  that  year.  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer  and 
others,  were  empowered  to  go  to  the  mine,  accompanied  by  Sir  John  Arnot,  Deputy- 
treasurer,  and  Thomas  Achieson,  Master  of  the  Mint,  there  to  raise  ten  tons  of  the 
various  ores  and  metals;  and  these  very  ten  tons  of  "red  mettle"  were  refined  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  mine  was  worked  for  three  years  by  the  Crown,  under 
Bulmer's  directions;  when,  in  1613,  Sir  William  Alexander,  Thomas  Fouliis,  and 

The  vein  at  Alva  made  its  first  appearance  in  small  strings  of  silver  ore,  whict,  being 
followed,  led  to  a  very  large  mass  of  that  precious  ore.  Part  of  this  had  the  appearance  of  malle- 
able silver,  and  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  so  exceedingly  rich,  as  to  produce  twelve  ounces  of 
silver  from  fourteen  ounces  of  ore.  In  the  year  176Y,  Lord  Alva,  of  some  of  the  remains  of  the  ore 
m  his  possession,  caused  a  pair  of  communion  cups  to  be  made,  for  the  use  of  the  church  of  Alva. 
On  these  the  following  inscription  is  engraved :  '  Sacris  in  Ecclesia,  S.  Servani,  apud  Alveth 
A.D.  176Y,  ex  argento  indigene,  d.  d.,  e.  q.,  Jacobus  Erskine.'  "Statistical  Account. 
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Paulo  PintOj  a  Portuguese^  got  a  grant  of  the  mine  of  Hilderstone/on  paying  a  tenth 
of  the  refined  ore.*  : 

The  history  of  gold  in  Scotland— the  richest  of  all  the  inetals,  froin  its  ductility 
and  other  properties-^is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  '  The  system  of  rocks  and 
quartzose  veins,  in  which  it  is  found  in  other  countriesj-  constitute  two-thirds  of  the 
superficial  area  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  The- rivters  that  debouch  froni  the 
naoTintains — >th'e'  great  chains  of  the  Graaipiaris/LaniniermuirSj  and  Lowthers— ^flow 
for  the  most  part' through  narrow  ravines^  charged  with  the  debris  of  the-  rocks, 
before  they  expand  into  the  broad  alltivial  plains  that  receive  their  waters  in  their 
passage  to'the  sea.  If  the  all-coveted  metah  exists  in  any  abundance/therefore, 
within  the  bdimdaries  of  ancieht  Caledon  the  facilities  for  its  extraction,  either  from 
tlie  rocks  or  from  the  soil/  are  of  the  most  convenient  nature.  Early  inhabited  by 
a  hardy  pastoral  Taee.  in  the  Highlands,  and3  from  very  ancient  times,  occupied  in 
the  Lowlands  with  boroughs  and  an  enterprising  commerciar  pdpulation,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  auriferous  deposit  would  be  highly  prized  and  eagerly 
sought  after  5 '  and  that,  if  ever  found  in  any  considerable  quantities,  the  discovery 
could  not  fail  to  be  noticed  in  the  annals  of  the  period.  The  leading  historical 
authorities,  however,'  have  related  very  little;  on  the  subject ;  and  their  references 
are  all  of  the  obscurest  and  briefest  kind.  Tradition,  as  on  all  other  points,  has  pre- 
served mythical  representations  of  the  precious  idol,  which  appears  to  have  existed  in 
every  locality,  to  have  had  a  temple  in  eveiy  rock,  worshippers  employed  in  acts  of 
puriflcatidn  in  every  stream,  and  kings  and  nobles  to  receive  their  portion  of  the  offer- 
ings in  every  district.  Thus  along  the  whole  upper  watershed  of  the  Clyde,  embracing 
a  district  of  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  its  source  to  as  low  down  as 
-Biggar,'  gold  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  every  rivulet  and  tributary ;  likewise,  in 
the  basins  of  all  the  higher  feeders  of  the  Tweed,  as  at  Kersop  on  the  Yarrow,  near 
Philiphaugh,  and  in  Glengaber  Bm'n  at  Henderland,  on  the  Ettrick,  where  the 
researches  were  very' productive ;  and  in  Upper  Annandale,  in  the  alluvium  of  Moffat 
Water,  the  Annan,  and  other  streams,  the  traditionary  evidences  of  its  existence 
are  abundant.-  The  passes  along  the  Elvan  or  Shortcleugh  Water,  the  Lankclengh 
Burn,  the  Glengonnar,  and  all  the  streamlets  in  the  lateral  glens,  up  to  the  deserted 
Gold  Scours  hamlet — one  of  the  oldest  Scottish  lavaderos — and  onwards  to  the 
stirring  iahd  pictiiresque  villages  of  Leadhills  and  Wanlock,  among  the  Lowthers, 
there  are  still  existing  traces  of  the  amiferous  treasure,  where  the  washings  are 
carried  on,  and  every  year  more  or  less  remunerative  to  those  engaged  in  them. 

The  midland  districts  of  Scotland,  connected  with  the  Pentlands,  the  Ochils, 
and  the  Sidlaws,  are  equally  rife  in  their  traditionary  notices  of  the  precious 
metal.  Gold,  as  well  as  silver,  is  reported  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  claystone 
porphyry  near  Logan  Water,  and  in  the  Hilderstone  Hills  of  Linlithgowshire; 
at  Alva  and  Dollar,  among  the  porphyries  of  the  Ochils;  at  Binnarty,  in  the 
same  formation,  and  Largo  Law;  and  at  Long-Eorgan  Moor,  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Sidlaws,  near  Dundee.  The  schistose  rocks  of  the  Grampians 
— ^nearly  identical  with  the  Ural  chain  in  Russia,  the  auriferous  mountains  of 
Australia  and  California,  and  many  of  the  lofty  ridges  Which  feed  the  gold-sand 
rivers  of  Africa— are  referred  to  in  works  on  mineralogy  as  having  many  nuclei  of 
the  metal :  sometimes  in  the  rocks  themselves,  sometimes  in  the  alluvium  of  the 

*  Prefa,ce  to  The  Discoverie  and  Historie  of  the  Mynes  in  Scotland,  by  Stephen  Atkinson. 
Printed  for  the  Bannalyne  Club. 
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rivers.  Glen  Turret^  in  Perthshire;  is  mentioned  by  several  authorities,  although 
we  have  been  able  to. discover  no  local  evidence  of  its  existence,  now  or  at  any 
former  period;  likewise  Glen  Quoich  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  or  some  one  of 
the  other  numerous  glens  that  rejoice  in  the  same  cognomen,  is  given  as  a  habitat 
of  gold.  And  in  Aberdeenshire  there  are  various  places,  resting  upon  tradition 
or  equally  unauthenticated  accounts,  which  claim  connection  with  the  mineral,  as 
Dumdeer,  Drumgavan,  the  bogs  of  New  Leslie,  the  Menzies,  in  the  parish  of  Foveran; 
and  rich  deposits  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  Overhill  in  Behelvie,  on  the  Strath- 
more  property.  While  doubtless  many  of  these  golden  legends  may  be  traced  to  the 
Dousterswivels  of  the  time,  it  is  no  less  certain  that  others  have  a  real  foundation 
in  history,  as  the  following  gleanings  from  authentic  sources  will  show,  or  even 
induce  a  belief,  from  the  character  of  our  Scottish  rocks,  that  the  auriferous 
treasures  of  the  country  are  greater  than  former  indications  may  seem  to  warrant. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  James  I.,  held  at  Perth  in  May,  1434,  proves  that 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead  were  known  in  Scotland  as  early  as  that  year ;  and 
probably  that  discoveries  of  the  more  precious  metal,  as  at  Glen  Turret  and  Glen 
Quoich,  had  already  been  made  within  the  limits  of  the  county.  It  was  enacted  in* 
the  reign  of  the  same  monarch  that  no  gold  or  silver  should  be  permitted  to  be 
carried  forth  of  the  realm,  except  it  pay  a  duty  of  forty  pence  upon  every  pound 
exported ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  to  contravene  this  provision  the  defaulter 
was  to  forfeit  the  whole  gold  or  silver,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  pennies  over  and 
above  to  the  king.  But  nearly  a  century  earlier,  it  appears f  that  David  I.  granted 
to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline  "  the  tenth  of  all  the  gold  that  should  accrue  to  him 
out  of  Fife  and  Fothrif;"  i.e.,  according  to  Chartulary  of  Cambuskenneth,  the 
kingdom  or  territory  of  the  Forth,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to  where  the 
river  is  lost  in  the  salt  water.  The  part  of  the  Ochils,  in  which  are  situated  the 
mines  of  Aithrey,  Alva,  and  Dollar,  skirt  the  northern  boundary  of  this  district, 
and  may,  therefore,  have  yielded  the  gold  here  referred  to.  Further  notices  of  both 
gold  and  lead  occur  in  the  Compotum  Consiabularii  de  Tarbart,  1326,  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  the  Treasurer's  Compota  of  the  Jameses,  in  the  Otho  M.S.  in  the  British 
Museum,  J  and  in  certain  memoranda  given  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  by  Colonel  Borth- 
wick  and  Mr.  R.  Seton; — from  all  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  eager 
attention  of  the  lieges  being  from  an  early  period  directed  to  the  subject,  and  of 
the  existence  of  the  metal  in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom.  If  the  chroniclers  are 
to  be  credited,  it  would  appear  that  from  a  period  much  earlier  the  inhabitants  of 
North  Britain  were  accustomed  to  seek  for  gold,  and  were  well  acquainted  with 
many  of  its  ornamental  purposes  and  economic  uses.  Tacitus,  in  his  history  of 
Agricola,  refers  to  the  country  of  the  Caledonians  as  yielding  the  precious  metals — 
"  fert  Britannia  aurum,  argentum,  et  alia  metalla,  pretium  victoria ;"  and  in  the 
Britannic  Researches,  lately  published  by  Beale  Poste,  Esq.,  there  is  this  curious 
and  interesting  statement:.  "Afterwards  there  came  Roman  chieftains  across  the 
sea,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Britons  (i.e.,  Caledonians,  a.d.  431),  so 
that  they  vindicated  the  honour  of  their  people  upon  them,  and  they  plundered  the 
island  of  Britain  of  its  gold  and  its  silver,  and  took  from  it  its  satin  and  silk,  and  its 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  so  that  they  returned  home  with  victory  and  triumph." 

*  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  p.  182. 

t  Haile's  Annals,  v.  i.  p.  363. 

X  The  Cottonian  Collection.     Otho,  F.  x.  12. 
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Their  traffic  in  money  and  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  eyen  'before 
this  timCj  to  become  a  prey  to  usurerSj  are  evinced  by  the  fact  that  no  less  a  person 
than  the  philosopher  Seneca  had  the  large  sum  of  10,000,000  sesterces,  or  about 
£81,000,  placed  out  at  interest  among  the  chiefs  and  nobles,  who  expended  large 
sums  in  building  villas,  and  indulging  the  multifarious  luxuries  of  their  conquerors.* 
Accordtag  to  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  in  his  Descriptio  Regionum  ei  Insularum 
Scotim,  the  gold  mines  at  Crawford  Muir  were  first  discovered  in  the  reign  of 
James  IV.,  when  several  entrances  were  made  in  the  accounts  of  the  king's  Treasurer, 
in  the  years  1511,  1512,  and  1513,  concerning  sundry  payments  made  to  Sir  James 
Pettigrew,  and  the  men  employed  by  him  in  working  the  mines.  Prom  this  period 
downwards,  through  several  reigns,  the  mines  of  Crawford  Muir  became  an  object  of 
attention,  not  only  to  the  Scottish  monarchs,  but  also  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
several  English  mining  adventurers.  Considerable  sums  from  time  to  time  were 
obtained,  both  from  the  washings  of  the  alluvium,  and  the  matrix  of  the  quartz  of 
which  the  veins  chiefly  consist.  James  V.,  on  his  marriage  with  Magdalen  of 
France,  caused  to  be  presented  to  his  royal  bride  several  covered  cups  filled  with 
native  gold  or  coins,  as  specimens  of  Scotch  fruit :  an  act  of  gallantry  said  to  have 
been  performed,  at  a  later  period,  after  a  similar  fashion,  by  the  Regent  Morton. 
The  subsequent  marriage  of  James  with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
the  mining  researches  of  the  king,  who  brought  over  from  France  a  body  of  work- 
men from  her  native  duchy ;  ovidng  to  whose  superior  skill  sufficient  quantities  of 
gold  were  obtained  to  form  the  regalia — thirty-five  ounces  being  devoted  to  the 
queen's  crown,  and  three  pounds  ten  ounces  to  that  of  the  king's.  One 
Cornehus  Hardskins,  a  German  miner,  was  sent  to  Wanlockhead  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  collect  gold.  He  formed  a  company  and  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
mines,  employed  "sixscore  men,  and  women,  lads,  and  lasses,"  and  in  the  space 
of  thirty  days  sent  to  the  Mint  at  Edinburgh  £450  sterling,  where  a  considerable 
quantity  was  coined  into  three-pound  pieces,  each  of  which  is  said  to  have  weighed 
one  ounce.  Another  miner,  Abraham  Gray,  callei  Gray -beard — sent  also  by  Eliza- 
beth— collected  as  much  gold  as  to  form  a  basin,  which  he  presented  to  the  Prench 
king,  fall  of  gold  coins,  by  the  Earl  of  Morton.  It  is  reported  on  the  same  authority 
— the  chronicles  of  the  period — that  one  George  Bowes  collected  in  Roberts's  Moor 
pieces  of  gold  of  the  size  of  a  small  bird's  egg  j  he  also  discovered  a  vein  or  stratum 
of  earth,  in  which  small  particles  abounded,  from  which  he  soon  collected  a  con- 
siderable quantity ;  but  having  engaged  with  the  avaricious  Queen  of  England — • 
whose  emissary  he  likewise  was — to  keep  all  his  discoveries  secret,  he  caused  the 
shafts  to  be  filled  up,  and  his  agents  and  workmen  sworn  to  secrecy.  He  presented 
a  purse  full  of  the  precious  metal  to  Elizabeth,  valued  at  sevenscore  pounds  sterling. 
Her  majesty  very  graciously  thanked  him  for  the  gift,  and  engaged  him  to  return 
at  her  expense  next  season,  for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  "  a  richer  vein;"  but 
he  was  killed  on  his  way  by  the  breaking  of  a  ladder  in  a  mine  at  Keswick,  in 
Cumberland.  Mr.  Bowes  appears  to  have  employed  a  great  many  workmen,  and  to 
have  paid  them  with  native  gold.  It  is  also  related  that  Sir  Bevis  Bulmer,  Master 
of  the  Mint  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  employed  three  hundred  men  for  several  summers 
in  searching  for  gold  at  the  mines  of  Wanlock  and  Leadhills,  who  collected 
£100,000  sterling  worth,  and  which  was  certainly  used  at  the  Scottish  Mint, 
though  the  amount  is  probably  exaggerated.     We  find  in  the  records  of  the  Privy 

•  Xiphilinus's  Life  of  Nero, 
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Council,  that  in  1591,  "fourscoir  stane  weight  of  gold/'' and  also,  in  the  same 
year,  two  hundred  weight  of  gold,  were  ordered  to  be  coined';  but  it  is  not  related 
where  the  gold  was  found.  By  a  grant  of  James  VI.,  in  1593,  the  gold,  silver, 
andiead  mines  in  Crawford  ' or  Friar  Muir,  and  -Glengonnar,  are  given  to  Thomas 
FouUis,  goldsmith' in  Edinburgh,  for  twenty-one  years,  in  consideration  of  the 
great  sums  due  to  him  by  his  majesty  and  his '"dearest  spouse."  The  king,  it 
appears,  was'  due  to  Foullis  £14,594,  and  his  majesty  ^pledged  in  security 'f^twa 
drinking  peceis  of  gold,  weyand  in  the  hail  fytene  pundis  and '  fy ve  uncis ;"  while' it 
is  clear  that  the  tacksman  worked'  themines  to  some  extent  in  1597,  as  there  are 
acts  of  council  in  that  year  for  the  protection  of  his  carriers  against  ''broken  ttea 
of  the' Borders.^'*         '    ' 

The  gold,  it  may  be  observed,  seldom  occurs  in  the  veins  or  lodes  in  this  distriet, 
but  in  small  grains  it  is  pientifully  diffused  through  the  soil  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hillsj  and  in  the  drift  of  the  streamlets  that  occupy  the  ravines  and  valleys.  Several 
valuable  specimens  are  reported,  from  time  to  time,  to  have  been  picked  up  by' the 
miners  and  others  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Ghe  specimen  was  found 
which  equalled  in  size  an  ordinary  field-bean;  a  second  which  weighed  ninety,  and 
a  third  which  weighed  sixty  grains.  The  largest  known  nugget  was  about  two 
pounds  in  weight,  found  at  Leadhills  in  the  time  of  the  Jameses.  Having 'visited 
the  locality'  on  the  9th  of  September,  1853 — -a  day  ever'  to  be  remembered  from  the 
glorious  sunshine  and  golden  beauty  of  the  hiUs— we  saw  various  collections  of  gold 
in  the  possession  of  the  residents,  which  they  were  daily  augmenting.  Dr.  Watson, 
the  intelligent  author  oi  A  Brief  Historical  Account  of  the  Mines  of  Wahlockhead, 
showed  us  a,  considerable  quantity  collected  by  himself, — some  in  small  grains, 
others  in  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  of  a  garden-pea.  One  gentleman,  of  our  own 
academic  acquaintance,  we  accidentally  met  in  Glen  Mennock,  who  had  purposely 
come  from  a  distance  to  "the  diggings" — inspired  by  the  duri  sacra  fames->-aaA 
though  only  a  few  days  atwork,'had  obtained  as  much  gold,  in  small  grains  and 
flakes,  as  would  make  a  tolerable  sized  brooch-ornameni;,  to  which  he  had  destined 
his  gatherings  and  limited  his  ambition.  These  circumstances  we  notice,  as  show- 
ing the' auriferous  character  of  the  district. 

The  two  great  mountain  chains  in  Scotland,  extending  nearly  from  sea  to  sea,  are 
the  Grampians  and  the  Lammermuirs,  with  their  continuation  into  the  Lowther 
group.  They  consist  of  gra;riite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  quartz-Tock,  marble,  clay-slate, 
and  grauwake.  The  auriferous  rocks  in  all  countries,  without  a  single  exception,  are 
composed  of  the  same  series,  lying  in  the  same  order  of  superposition,  and  flanked 
by  the  same  non- auriferous  old  red  and  other  sandstones.  They  are  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  veins  of  granite,  quartz,  metals,  and  other  minerals.  Quartz- 
rock,  in  Scotland,  pure  white  massive  rock,  covers  an  area  of  800  square  miles,  of 
an  average  thickness  of  1000  feet  at  least,  while  veins  of  the  same  substance  are 
everywhere  to  be  seen  over  the  Highlands,  from  the  southern  ridges  of  the  Gram- 
pians to  Cape  Wrath,  rising  sometimes  like  vertical  walls,  of  several  yards  in 
breadth,  and  traceable  for  miles  along  the  surface.  Similar  veins  are  common 
throughout  the  Lammermuir  range,  as  well  as  in  all  the  granite,  grauwake,  and 
clay-slate  formations  in  Galloway,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Upper  Nithsdale.  Uni- 
versally over  the  surface  of  the  globe  one  of  the  matrices  of  gold  is  quartz-rock. 
The  Ural  chain,  the  gold-bearing  mountains  of  Hungary,  Siberia,  Australia,  Cali- 

*  Atkinson's  Mynes  of  Scotland.    Vide,  also,  two  very  interesting  articles  in  the  Oentleman's 
Magazine  for  May  and  June,  1853,  on  the  Gold  Regions  of  Scotland. 
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fomia  Mexico  and  Peru,  are  all  of  the  same  mineral  characters,  and  belong  to  the 
same  geological  epoch  with  those  of  our  primary  and  older  palaeozoic  mountains. 
In  England  the  quartz-rock  and  entire  primary  series  cover  only  about  600  square 
miles.  In  Scotland  they  amount  to  more  than  19,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface.  In  England  the  auriferous  quality  of  the  quartz-rock  is 
reported  to  be  nearly  as  two  ounces  of  metal  to  every  ton  of  the  mineral.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  quartz-rock  of  Scotland  is  fully  as  auriferous  as  that  of 
England;  and  hence  should  chemistry,  which  has  made  such  prodigious  advances 
within  the  last  half-century,  be  successful  in  discovering  some  easier  and  cheaper 
method  of  separating  the  metal  from  the  stone,  no  limits  can  be  set  to  the  riches  of  the 
mountain-land  of  Scotland.  At  present  the  expense  of  extraction,  by  crushing  and 
other  means,  is  so  great  as  to  be  unremtmerative ;  but  as  all  mechanical  difficulties  are 
giving  way  to  the  progress  of  human  invention,  the  presumption  is  that  the  mineral 
kingdom,  so  extensively  explored  by  geology,  wUl  also  become  more  obedient  to  the 
analytical  processes  and  resolving  powers  of  science.  Chemistry  has  already  eifected 
wonders  in  separating  as  well  as  in  combining,  in  subduing  the  most  volatile  elements 
as  in  reducing  the  most  flinty  refractory  mass  to  ductility  and  softness.  And  hence 
we  may  yet  find  in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  taking  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  his 
man  of  clay,  an  emblem  of  the  transmuting  powers  of  chemistry  in  dissolving  the 
rocks  of  the  earth,  and  vivifying  their  opaque  dust  with  the  radiant  lustre  of  the 
precious  metal. 


CONCLUSION. 

These  researches,  both  as  respects  the  metals  and  the  rocks  in  which  the  metals 
are  disseminated,  have  carried  us  over  a  wide  field  of  observation,  and  shown  that 
within  the  limits  of  our  own  mountain  land  there  are  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
mineral  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  earth's  crust.  Some  of 
the  more  useful  minerals,  as  iron,  lime,  and  coal,  exist  in  a  larger  proportion  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Compared  with  their  superficial  areas,  the 
carboniferous  formation  may  be  estimated  as  follows :  in  the  whole  of  Britain,  at  a 
twentieth  of  the  surface ;  in  Belgium,  at  a  twenty- fourth ;  in  France,  at  one  two- 
hundredth  ;  in  America,  with  aU  its  abundant  stores  of  the  deposit,  at  a  still  smaller 
ratio;  while  in  Scotland  it  covers  more  than  a  seventeenth  part  of  the  surface.  All 
the  other  interesting  phenomena  brought  to  light  by  the  science  of  geology,  are 
likewise  exhibited  in  some  of  their  more  striking  points  of  view.  The  several 
systems  of  rocks,  in  their  divisional  groups  and  strata,  are  not  more  distinguishable 
from  each  other  than  are  the  families  of  plants  and  animals,  in  their  genera  and 
species,  which  were  contemporaneous  with  their  deposition,  and  in  whose  stony 
matrix  they  have  been  so  marvellously  preserved.  The  primary  mountain  chains 
were  established,  and  vast  masses  of  secondary  and  tertiary  plutonic  rocks  were 
upheaved  by  the  agency  of  volcanic  movements,  which  have  shown  themselves  no 
less  obedient  to  the  restraining  hand  of  a  wise  Providence,  in  securing  the  foun- 
dations of  our  steadfast*  earth,  than  contributive  to  all  those  arrangements  on  the 
surface  that  so  adorn  our  land :  in  its  plains,  hills,  and  valleys — in  its  springs,  rivers, 
and  lochs — and  in  all  the  enchanting  diversity  of  its  Island  and  Highland  scenery. 
The  repeated  submergence  of  the  land  under  the  sea,  or  the  invasion  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  whereby  its  waters  were  violently  agitated,  have  been  no  less  pro- 
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ductiye  of  good,  in  preparing  a  fertile  soU  of  earth,  covering  up  the  dry  flinty 
rock,  and  rendering  the  precipitous  mountain  slope  smooth  and  accessible.  Thus 
everything  that  meets  the  view  above,  and  all  that  is  enclosed  in  the  rocky  chambers 
beneath,  in  Scotland,  as  in  all  the  world  over,  go  to  confirm  the  grand  conclusion 
that  the  earth  has  a  regular  structure — that  its  materials  have  been  arranged  under 
the  operation  of  general  laws  of  great  energy  and  wisdom — and  that  all  its  changes 
are  to  be  viewed  as  the  physical  expression  of  omniscient  intelligence  and  omnipotent 
rule,  guided  by  benevolent  purpose  and  skilful  contrivance,  since,  "  in  the  beginning," 
Grod  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep. 

"  Chasms  of  the  early  world  are  there, 
And  rocks  are  seen,  craggy,  and  vast,  and  bare, 
,  And  many  a  dizzy  precipice  sublime^ 

And  caverns  dark  as  death ; — 
Above,  in  all  his  old  i-egality, 
The  monarch  eagle  sits  upon  his  throne 
Or  floats  upon  the  desert  winds  alone." 


EXPLANATION   OF   THE    PLATES. 


PLATE  I. 


Sec.  1  is  a  sketch  from  Dr.  M^Cullocli's  Western  Islands,  which  shows  the 
intermixture  and  relative  positions  of  the  conglomerate  trap-tuffj  the  amorphous 
and  columnar  basalt,  as  exhibited  on  the  south-west  side  of  Stafla.  The  whole  face 
here  is  divided  into  three  distinct  beds  of  trap  of  different  characters.  The  lowest 
consists  of  tufa,  the  next  of  the  great  columnar  range,  and  the  uppermost  of  aa 
irregular  mixture  of  small,  implicated  and  bent  columns,  with  an  amorphous 
basalt. 

Sec.  3  represents  the  various  rock  formations  of  Scotland,  according  to  their 
lineal  outcrop  and  relative  superposition,  from  the  granite  to  the  new  red  sandstone. 
The  superincumbent  strata,  as  not  lying  in  the  line  of  bearing,  are  not  delineated  in 
the  section.  The  primary  series  of  the  Grampians  are  denoted  by  the  figures  1,  3, 
3,  4,  5,  6,  in  the  order  of  description  in  the  text.  Fig.  7  shows  the  grauwake  and 
clay-slate  of  the  Lammermuirs.  Fig.  8,  the  old  red  sandstone,  in  the  several 
districts  in  which  it  occurs.  Fig.  9,  the  felspar  porphyry,  and  other  varieties  of  trap 
of  the  Sidlaw  and  Ochil  ranges.  Fig.  10,  the  carboniferous  series,  the  black  line 
showing  the  position  of  the  mountain  limestone.  Fig.  11,  the  new  red  sandstone, 
overlying  the  coal-field  of  Cannobie,  and  its  direction  across  the  Border. 

PLATE  II. 

Sec  1  is  a  striking  example  of  flexure  in  gneiss,  occurring  in  the  Island  of 
Bernera,  in  Lewis.  The  different  lines  indicate  the  various  colours  by  which  the 
flexion  of  the  rock  is  rendered  sensible ;  and  the  blacker  tints  point  out  the  alter- 
nating beds  of  hornblende-schist  in  the  same  mass.  At  one  side  the  strata  appears 
to  have  been  compressed  and  elongated  at  the  same  time. — M'CuUoch's  Western 


Sec.  3  is  intended  to  represent  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  or  upper  series 
of  the  old  red,  betwixt  the  underlying  beds  of  the  middle  series,  and  the  overlying  car- 
boniferous system,  in  its  lowest  seams  of  coal.  Several  eruptions  of  trap  are  like- 
wise shown  in  the  section. 

Sec.  3  is  a  sketch  of  the  cliffs  of  Airdnamurchan  Point.  There  are  more  than 
two  sets  of  veins  represented,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many,  as  the 
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fractures  of  the  rock,  in  nature,  interfere  with  the  nicety  of  examination  that  'would 
be  required  for  that  purpose.  The  sketch  has  been  divested  of  all  these  accidental 
circumstances,  so  as  to  render  the  essential  parts  more  visible. — M'Culloch's 
Western  Islands. 


.  PLAT^  III., 

¥ig.  1,  the  Trilobite,  is  one  of  the  earliest  creations  of  animal  life,  and  con- 
stitutes the  prevailing  type  of  the  Silurian  rocks  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Fig.  2,  the  Coccosteous,  characterises  the  lower  series  of  the  old  red  sandstone. 
Fig.  3,  Cephalaspis,  belongs  to  the  middle  series ;  while  Osteolepis,  Fig.  4,  ranges 
through  both.  The  Holoptychius,  Fig.  5,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  middle  and 
upper,  and  also  in  the  carboniferous  system.  .,Pamphractus,  Fig.  6,  is  chiefly  found 
in  the  yellow  sandstone  deposit  of  the  upper  series. 

PLATE  IV. 

Theformshererepresented  are  all  peculiar  to  the  carboniferous  formation.  Fig;  1 
represents  the  elegant  upright  stem  of  the  Apiocrinites  rotundusyor  Pear  Encrinite, 
copied  in  part  from  the  restoration  of  the  Bradford  specimen  in  Miller's  Grinoidea. 
The  arms  are  nearly  closed.  Fig.  3  shows  the  body  of  Actinocrinus,  along  with  the 
pectoral  and  capital  plates,  and  the  orifice  of  the  mouth,  or  proboscis,  capable  of 
elongation  for  sucking  in  food  (see  page  Ix).  The  Encrinite,  Fig.  13,  constitutes  the 
prevailing  type  of  the  mountain  limestonej  as  the  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria, 
Figs.  14  iandlS,  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  coal-beds.  The  roots  of  Sigillaria 
are  now  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  with  what,  is  described  in  the. text  as  the 
trunk  and  stems,  of  Stigmaria.  Fig.  15  is  an  upright  trunk  of  Sigillaria,  recently 
discovered  in  the  coal-field,  of  St.  Helen's,  near  Liverpool;  it  is  nine  feet  high,  with 
ten  roots,  several  feet  long,  attached,  and  extending  in^  the  underclay  in  their  natural 
position.  Theroots resemble  in  structure  and  form  undoubted  Stigmariae,  and  thus 
establish  the. correctness, of  M.  A.  Brongniart's  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
two  trees--the  stem  and  roots  of  the  same  fossil  vegetable,  body. 


THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   SCOTLAND, 


CITAPTER  I. 


THE  ROMAN  PERIOD. 


Our  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of  Britain 
comes  from  the  Romans.  In  the  fifty-fifth  year 
before  the  Christian  era,  Julius  C[csar  effected  his 
first  landing  on  the  southern  shores  of  our  island. 
But  it-was  not  fill  133  years  later,  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  that  Cuccus  .Tulius  Agri^ 
cola,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman  army,  penetrated  into 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  This  distin- 
guished general,  wjiose  exploits  have  been  fully 
described  by  his  son-in-law,  Tacitus,  the  ablest  and 
most  philosophical  of  the  ancient  historians,  was 
appointed  to  the   government  of   Britain  in   the 
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seventy-eighth  year    of    our   era. 


He  began  his  military  career  in 
this  province  by  conquering  the  tribes  in  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  country,  and  subduing  Mona, 
which,  after  the  departure  of  Suetonius,  had  re- 
gained its  independence.  In  the 
succeeding  summer  he  carried  his 
arms  to  the  northward,  into  the  territory  of  tribes 
with  whom  the  Romans  had  never,  as  yet,  come 
into  contact.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
Chalmers,  that  Agrioola,  setting  out  from  Mancu- 
nium,  the  Manchester  of  the  present  day,  led  his 
army  along  the  western  coast,  and  that,  after  tra- 
versing Lancashire,  "Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland, 
he  came  to  the  Tan,  which  this  writer  contends 
was  not  the  river  Tay,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
but  the  Solway  Frith.  The  Tan  (the  Taus  of 
Tacitus),  he  says,  is  a  British  word,  signifying  an 
estua,i'y,  or  any  extended  sheet  of  water,  and  might, 
therefore,  apply  to  the  Solway  equally  with  the 
Tay.  Besides,  he  contends,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
Roman  legionaries,  who  were  so  vigorously  opposed 
during  their  sixth  campaign  in  the  strong  country 
which  lies  between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  could 
have  crossed  so  many  streams  and  mountains,  sub- 
dued so  many  strongholds,  and  penetrated  so  far 
northivard  as  the  Tay,  without  encountering  a  much 
more  formidable  opposition.  It  was  the  plan,  ho 
VOL.  I, 
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argues,  of  this  cautious  general,  to  advance  by  de- 
grees, and  to  fortify  the  country  as  he  advanced ; 
"and  we  accordingly  find  him  spending  the  remain- 
der of  the  season  in  building  a  line  of  forts  in  the 
most  convenient  situations  for  keeping  possession 
of  the  epuntry  he  had  gained.  Others,  howevci', 
are  of  opinion  that  the  march  of  Agricola  to  the 
Taus,  in  his  third  summer,  was  merely  an  inroad 
undertaken  with  a  view'  to  discover  the  country,  to 
lay  it  waste,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  that  the  occupation  of  it  was  not  at  that 
time  attempted  or  thought  of. 

The  fourth  summer,  according  to  Tacitus,  was 
spent  by  Agricola  in  exploring  and 
overrunning  the  country  extending 
from  the  Solway  to  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
and  in  securing  the  territory  which  had  been  over- 
run. ITie  historian  speaks  of  tlie  tides  of  the  opposite 
seas  Sowing  very  far  up  the  estuaries  of  Clola  and 
Bodotria  (the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth),  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  nan-ow  neck  of  land,  which  Agricola 
defended  by  a  chain  of  forts.  Thus,  he  adds,  all 
the  territory  on  that  side  was  held  in  subjection, 
and  the  remaining  enemies  were  •.  removed,  as  it 
were,  into  another  island. 

In  making  this  advance,  however,  the  Roman 
general  had  overlooked  the  country  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  now  included  in 
the  counties  of  Wigton,  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries, 
and  Ayr.  And  as  the  fierce  tribes  inhabiting  that 
region  would  have  been  left  in  his-  rear,  in  the 
event  of  his  carrying  his  conquests  beyond  the 
Forth,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  subdue  them,  be- 
fore undertaking  his  contemplated  expedition  to  the 
north.  "  He  accordingly  invaded," 
says  Tacitus,  "  that  part  of  Bri- 
tain which  is  opposite  to  Ireland,"  which  must  be 
the  promontory  of  Gallowaj^*      To  do  this,  he  is 

*  Tacit.  Agric.  cliajj.  xxiv.;.Clialriiers'  Caicdonia,  yoL  i 
p.  101.  Some  wrttera  suppose  tliat  Agricola,  iu  his  fifth 
campaign,  crossed  the  l''rith  of  Civile,  and  subdued  the 
natives'  of-  Ciuitvre,  Lorn,  and  Lochaber,  hut  the  >s'ords  of 
Tacitus,  "  that  part  of  Britain  which  is  opposite  to  Ireland," 
clearly  point  to  Galloway  as  the  scene  of  Agricola's  opera- 
tions. 
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su[)posc<l  to  have  sailed  from  Kilbride  Loch,  in 
Cumberland  on  the  Solway,  and  to  have  landed 
ncac  Brow  at  the  Lochar-mouth,  which  here  forms 
a  natural  harbour.  From  the  coast  of  Galloway 
Agricola  obtained  a  view  of  the  distant  hills  of 
Ireland,  and  the  sight  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  invading  that  island  also,  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  it  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  but  this  design 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  After  various 
cngaiyements  with  the  native  tribes,  he  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  as  far  as  the 
forts  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  In  this  campaign, 
according  to  Tacitus,  ho  subdued  several  nations 
till  then  unknown  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  summer  of  the  sixth  year  of  his  adminis- 
tration, Agricola  resolved  to  extend 
his  operations  to  the  district  beyond 
the  Forth,  as  he  dreaded  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  more  remote  tribes,  who  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
united, and  hostile  to  each  other.  The  army  was 
attended  and  supported  in  all  its  movements  by  the 
fleet,  which  had  been  commissioned  to  sui-vey  the 
coasts  and  harbours.  Guided  by  the  information 
communicated  by  his  naval  officers,  the  Roman 
general  crossed  the  Forth  at  Inchgarvie,  where  the 
frith  is  greatly  contracted  by  the  projecting  points 
of  the  opposite  shores,  and  landed  in  Fife,  at  a 
place  now  called  North-ferry.*  On  reaching  the 
north  side  of  the  Forth,  the  army  marched  along 
the  oast  coast,  attended  by  the  ships.  The  fleet 
kept  so  near  the  shore,  that,  as  Tacitus  informs 
us,  "  the  cavalry,  infantry,  and  marines  were  fre- 
quently  mingled  in  the  same  camp,  and  recounted, 
with  mutual  pleasure,  their  several  exploits  and 
adventures,  comparing,  in  the  boastful  language  of 
military  men,  the  darlc  recesses  of  woods  and  moun- 
tains with  the  horrors  of  waves  and  tempests,  and 
the  land  and  enemy  subdued  with  the  conquered 
ocean."  f 

Agricola  now  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
fiercely  engaged  with  the  real  Caledonians,  whose 
courage  and  confidence  were  still  unshaken  by 
defeat.  They  immediately  flew  to  arms,  and,  without 
waiting  to  be  attacked,  commenced  ofiensive  opera- 
tions by  assaulting  the  Roman  forts  on  the  isthmus 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde,  which  Agricola  had 
left  behind  him  without  adequate  defence.  This 
act  of  daring  is  said  to  have  alarmed  the  invaders, 
and  Agricola  was  advised  by  some  of  his  oflicers  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Forth  rather  than  wait  to  be 
driven  back  by  the  enemy.  He  at  once  rejected 
this  advice;  and  being  informed  that  the  Cale- 
donians intended  to  attack  him  on  all  sides,  he 
disposed  his  army  into  three  divisions,  that  his 
inferiority  of  numbers  and  ignorance  of  the  country 
might  not  give  them  an  opportunity  of  surrounding 
him.  One  -of  these  divisions,  consisting  of  the 
ninth  legion,  which  had  been  weakened  by  former 

*  Chiilmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  109, 
+  Tacit.  Agrio.  chap.  xsv. 
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engagements,  pitched  its  camp  at  Lochore,  about 
two  miles  to  the  south  of  Loehleven,  where  traces 
of  the  encampment  are  still  to  be  seen.*  Here  the 
Romans  were  vigorously  attacked  during  the  niglit 
by  the  native  tribes,  and  would  have  been  entirely 
overwhelmed  if  Agricola  had  not  come  with  groat 
celerity  to  their  aid,  and  driven  the  assailants  back 
to  their  woods  and  morasses.  The  Caledonians, 
however,  were  no  way  discouraged  by  this  repulse, 
but  resolved  to  defend  their  countiy  to  the  last 
extremity.  Thty  therefore  proceeded  to  arm  tluir 
youth,  to  send  their  wives  and  children  into  places 
of  safety,  and  to  ratify  the  confederacy  of  their 
several  tribes  by  solemn  assemblies  and  sacrifices. 
The  Romans  meanwhile  spent  the  winter  in  Fife, 
where  the  fleet  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and 
kept  open  their  communications  with  the  garrisons 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Forth. 

When  the  Roman  commander  took  the  field,  in 
his  seventh  and  last  campaign,  he 
sent  forward  his  fleet  to  alarm  and 
distract  the  enemy,  by  ravaging  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  then  moved  northward  with  his 
army,  to  which  he  had  now  added  as  auxiliaries  some 
of  the  bravest  of  the  southern  Britons,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely.  He  appeal's  to  have  dhectcd 
his  line  of  march  by  the  course  of  the  Devon, 
turning  to  the  right  from  Glen-Devon,  through  the 
opening  of  the  Ochil  hills,  along  the  course  of  the 
rivulet  which  forms  Glen-Eagles,  leaving  the  braes 
of  Ogilvie  on  his  left;  then  j^assing  between 
Blackford  and  Auchterarder,  an  easy  march  would 
bi-ing  him  to  the  moor  of  Al'doeh,  3.t  the  foot  of 
the  Grampian  mountains,f — the  Gran-Pen  of  the 
Britons,  signifying  the  head  or  chief  ridge.  Here 
he  found  the  native  host  drawn  up  under  a  chief, 
whose  name  has  been  latinized  into  Galgacus,  tile 
most  distinguished  among  the  Caledonian  chieftains 
for  his  birth  and  valour.  According  to  Tacitus,  the 
barbarians  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  man, though 
the  number  has,  in  all  probabilitj',  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated ;  for,  as  Chalniei-s  justly  remarks,  there 
was  not  a  district  in  Scotland  during  that  age,  whic'h 
could  have  fed  tliirty  thousand  persons  for  one  daj'. 
The  Pwoman  army  consisted  of  eight  thousand  foot 
and  three  thousand  horse,  with  about  four  thousand 

*  Gordon's  Itin.  p.  3G  ;  SitbaW's  Hist.  Inq.  p.  37 ;  Old 
Stat.  Acct.  of  Scotland,  vol. vii.  p.  315;  Chalmois'  Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  p.  110;  Locldiai-t's  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  vi. 
p.  7.  Mr.  Pennant,  ho-\vever,  is  of  opinion  that  Conine,  in 
Perthshire, -was  the  place  of  attack. 

+  The  exact  site  of  this  battle  has  been  keenly  disputed, . 
some  fixing  it  at  the  base  of  the  centi-al,  and  others  at  that 
of  the  eastei-n  portion  of  the  Grampian  range.  Chalmei'S 
contends,  with  great  probability,  that  the  moor  of  Avduch 
was  the  spot  on  wliich  the  engagement  took  place.  'J'bere 
are  veiy  evident  signs  here  of  ancient  conllicts.  Tlif  hir^'e 
ditch  of  a  Pioman  camp  can  still  be  traced  for  a  considerahle 
distance;  weapons,  both  British  and  Koman,  have  been 
dug  up,  and  on  the  hill  above  Ardoch  Moor  are  two  enor- 
mons  hea])s  of  stones,  the  one  called  Carnwochel,  the 
other  CanUee,  whicli  are,  in  all  probability,  the  sepulcliial 
cairns  of  tlie  Caledonians  who  fell  in  the  battle.  S™ 
Gordon's  itin.  Septen.  p.  42 ;  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  L  ■ 
p.  112  ;  and  tioy's  ilil.  Antiq.  pi.  10. 
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legionaries  and  eleven  thousand  auxiliaries.  But 
every  possible  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
invaders.  They  were  composed  of  highly  disci- 
plined and  veteran-  troops,  completely  equipped, 
•with  both  offensive  weapons  and  defensive  armour 
of  the  best  kind,  and  led  on  by  a  general  of  eon- 
Bummale  ability  and  great  experience  in  the  art  of 
■war;  while  their  opponents  were  little  else  than 
an  ui).disciplined  mass  of  barbarians,  armed  with 
long  and  unwieldy  swords,  without  points,  and 
only  meant  for  cutting.  The  issue  of  such  a  con- 
test could  not  have  been  long  douljtful,  but  for 
the  desperate  Valour  of  those  who  fought  for  the 
independence  of  their  country,  and  all  that  is  dear 
to  man. 

Before  the  engagement,  according  to  Tacitus, 
the  two  hostile  leadei-s  stimulated  the  ardour  of 
their  respective  armies  by  eloquent  and  glowing' 
appeals  to  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  speech  which 
the  historian  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Galgacus 
is  worthy  of  special  attention,  not,  of  course,  on 
account  of  its  genuineness,  but  because  of  the  view 
which  it  indirectly  gives  of  the  hardships  which 
the  Romans  inflicted  upon  the  nations  whom  they 
subdued,  and  because  the  ascription  of  such  senti- 
ments to  the  leader  of  the  Caledonians  shows  the 
high  estimation  in  which  their  obstinate  valour  com- 
pelled even  their  conquerors  to  hold  them. 

"  When  I  reflect  on  the  causes  of  the  war,  and 
the  circumstances  of  oui-  situation,  I  feel  a  strong 
persuasion  that  our  united  efforts  on  the  present 
day  will  prove  the  beginning  of  universal  liberty 
to  Britain.  For  we  are  all  undebased  by  slavery ; 
and  there  is  no  land  behind  us,  nor  does  even  the 
sea  afford  a  refuge,  whilst  the  Roman  fleet  hovers 
around.  Thus  the  use  of  arms,  wliicli  is  at  all 
times  honourable  to  the  brave,  now  ofiers  the 
only  safety  even  to  cowards.  In  all  the  battles 
which  have  yet  been  fought  with  vai-ious  success 
against  the  Romans,  our  countrymen  may  be  deemed 
to  have  reposed  their  final  hopes  and  resources  in  us; 
for  we,  the  noblest  sons  of  Britain,  and  therefore  sta- 
tioned in  its  last  recesses,  far  from  the  view  of  servile 
shores,  have  preserved  even  our  eyes  unpolluted  by 
the  contact  of  subjection.  We,  at  the  furthest  limits, 
both  of  land  and  liberty,  have  been  defended  to 
this  day  by  the  remoteness  of  our  situation  and  of 
our  fame.  The  extremity  of  Britain  is  now  dis- 
closed :  and  whatever  is  unknown  becomes  an  object 
of  magnitude.  But  there  is  no  nation  beyond  us  ; 
nothing  but.  waves  and  I'ocks,  and  the  still  more 
hostile  Romans,  whose  aiTOgance  we  cannot  escape 
by  obsequiousness  and  submission.  These  plunder- 
ers of  the  world,  after  exhausting  the  land  by  their 
devastations,  are.  rifling  the  ocean  :  stimulated  by 
avarice,  if  their  enemy  be  rich;  by  ambition,  if 
poor ;  unsatiated  by  the  east  and  by  the  west, — the 
only  people  who  behold  wealth  and  indigence  with 
equal  avidity.  To  ravage,  to  slaughter,  to  usurp 
under  false  titles,  they  call  empii'ei  and  where  they 


ihake  a  desert,  they  call  it  peace.  Our  children  and 
relations  are,  by  the  appointment  of  nature,  ren- 
dered the  dearest  of  all  things  to  us.  These  are 
torn  away  bj'  levies  to  serve  in  foreign  lands.  Our 
wives  and  sisters,  though  they  should  escape  the 
violation  of  hostile  force,  are  polluted  under  the 
names  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  Our  estates 
and  possessions  are  consumed  in  tributes  ;  our  grain 
in  contributions.  Even  our  bodies  are  worn  down, 
amidst  stripes  and  insults,  in  clearing  woods  and 
draining  marshes.  Wretches  born  to  slavery  are 
once  bought,  and  afterwards  maintained  by  their 
masters :  Britain  every  day  buys,  every  day  feeds, 
her  own  servitude.  And  as  among  domestic  slaves 
every  new-comer  serves  for  the  derision  of  his 
fellows,  so  in  this  ancient  household  of  the  world, 
we,  as  the  newest  and  vilest,  are  sought  out  to 
destruction.  For  we  have  neither  cultivated  lands, 
nor  mines,  nor  harbours,  which  can  induce  them  to 
preserve  us  for  our  labours.  The  valour,  too,  and 
unsubraitting  spirit  of  subjects  only  render  them 
more  obnoxious  to  their  masters ;  while  remoteness 
and  secrecy  of  situation  itself,  in  proportion  as  it 
conduces  to  security,  tends  to  inspire  suspicion. 
Since,  then,  all  hopes  of  mercy  are  vain,  let  those 
at  length  assume  courage,  to  whom  safety  as  well 
as  to  whom  glory  is  dear.  The  Trinobantes,  even 
under  a  female  leader,  had  force  enough  to  burn  a 
colony,  to  storm  camps,  and,  if  success  had  not 
damped  their  vigour,  would  have  been  able  entirely 
to  throw  ofi"  the  yoke ;  and  shall  not  we,  untouched, 
unsubdued,  and  struggling,  not  for  the  acquisition 
but  for  the  security  of  liberty,  show  at  the  very 
flrst  onset  what  men  Caledonia  has  reserved  for 
her  defence  ?  Can  you  imagine  that  the  Romans 
are  as  brave  in  war  as  they  are  licentious  in  peace  ? 
Acquiring  renown  from  our  discords  and  dissensions, 
they  convert  the  faults  of  theii-  enemies  to  the  glory 
of  their  own  army :  an  army  compounded  of  the 
most  different  nations,  which,  as  success  alone  has 
kept  together,  misfortune  will  certainly  dissipate ; — 
unless,  indeed,  you  can  suppose  that  Gauls  and 
Germans,  and  (I  blush  to  say  it)  even  Britons, 
who,  though  they  expend  their  blood  to  establish  a 
foreign  dominion,  have  been  longer  its  foes  than  its 
subjects,  will  be  retained  by  loyalty  and  affection  ! 
Terror  and  dread  alone  are  their  weak  bonds  of 
attachment,  which,  once  broken,  they  who  cease  to 
fear  v/ill  begin  to  hate.  Every  incitement  to  vic- 
tory is  on  our  side.  The  Romans  have  no  wives  to 
animate  them ;  no  parents  to  upbraid  their  flight. 
Most  of  them  have  either  no  home,  or  a  distant 
one.  Pew  in  number,  ignorant  of  the  country, 
looking  around  in  silent  horror  at  woods,  seas,  and 
a  heaven  itself  unknown  to  them,  they  are  deli- 
vered by  the  gods,  as  it  were  imprisoned  and 
bound,  into  our  hands. 

"Be  not  terrified  with  an  idle  show,  and  the 
glitter  of  silver  and  gold,  which  can  neither  pro- 
tect nor  wound.     In  the  very  ranks  of  the  enemy 
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we  shall  find  our  own  bands.  The  Britons  will 
ael!;nowledge  their  own  cause.  The  Gauls  will 
recollect  their  former  liberty.  The  rest  of  the 
Germans  will  desert  them,  as  the  Usipii  have  lately 
done.  Nor  is  there  anything-  formidable  behind 
them.  Ungarrisoncd  forts,  colonies  of  old  men, 
municipal  towns,  distempered  and  distracted  be- 
tween unjust  masters  and  ill-obeying  sulijects. 
Here  is  a  general;  here  an  army.  Thei-c,  tributes, 
mines,  and  all  the  train  of  punishments  inflieted  on 
slaves;  which,  whether  to  bear  eternally,  or 
instantly  to  revenge,  this  field  must  determine. 
March,  then,  to  battle,  and  think  of  your  an- 
cestors and  think  of  your  posterity." 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  lloman  policy,  the 
auxiliaries  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 
They  were  stationed  in  the  centre,  the  horse  were 
drawn  up  on  the  wings,  and  the  legionaiics  were 
placed  in  the  rear,  to  bring  support  wherever  it 
might  be  required.  "The  Caledonians,  for  the 
greater  display  of  their  numbers,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  were  ranged  upon  the  rising  ground,  so  that  the 
front  line  stood  upon  the  plain ;  the  rest,  as  if 
linked  together,  rose  above  one  another  upon  the 
ascent.  The  charioteers  and  horsemen  fiUed  the 
middle  of  the  field."  *  The  battle  was  obstinately 
contested,  and  was  at  length  decided  in  favour  of 
the  Romans,  as  their  own  historian  admits,  not  so 
mucli  by  their  great  valour,  as  by  their  superior  skill 
and  better  weapons.  After  the  defeat  of  the  main 
body,  a  reserve  of  the  Caledonians  made  a  move- 
m.ent  with  a  view  to  take  the  llomans  in  flank,  but 
the  attempt  was  defeated  by  Agricola  in  person,  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  legionaries,  and  the 
flight  then  became  universal.  Ten  thousand  fell, 
either  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit,  whilst  the  loss 
of  the  Romans  amounted  to  only  three  hundred 
and  sixty  men.  Tacitus  relates,  that  the  natives  set 
fire  to  their  dwellings  before  mingling  with  the 
fugitives  from  the  battle,  and  that  some  of  them 
laid  violent  hands  upon  their  own  wives  and 
eliildren,  in  order  to  save  them  from  slavery  and 

*  The  Latin  -word  used  by  Tacitua,  covinarius,  signiiips 
the  driver  of  a  covmus,  or  cliariot,  t]ie  axle  of  wliich  was 
bent  into  tlie  form  of  a  scythe.  Tlie  manner  in  wliich  the 
Britons  fouglit  from  cliariots  is  jiiartioularly  described  by 
Ctesar,  wlio  f^ives  them  tlie  name  of  esseda.  "  The  following 
is  the  manner  of  fighting  from  the  essedw.  They  first  drive 
ronnd  with  them  to  all  parts  of  the  line,  throwing  their 
'  javelins,  and  generally  disordering  tire  ranks  by  the  very 
alann  occasioned  by'  the  horses  and  the  rattling  of  the 
wheels;  then,  as  soon  as  tliey  have  insinuated  themselves 
between  the  troops  of  horse,  they  leap  from  their  chariots 
and  fight  on  foot.  The  drivers  then  withdraw  a  little  from 
the  battle,  in  order  that,  if  their  friends  are  overpowered  by 
numbers,  they  may  have  a  secure  retreat  to  the  chariots. 
Thus  they  act  with  the  celerity  of  horse  and  the  staliility 
of  foot;  and  by  daily  use  and  exercise  they  acquire  the 
power  of  holding  up  their  horses  at  full  speed  down  a  steep 
declivity,  of  stopping  them  suddenly,  and  turning  in  a  short 
compass ;  and  they  accustom  themselves  to  run  upon  the 
pole,  and  stand  on  the  cross-tree,  and  from  thence,  with 
great  agility,  to  recover  their  place  in  the  chariot." — Hell 
Gall.  iv.  33. 

The  iloman  histoiian  mentions  also,  that  in  this  battle 
the  Caledonians  used  broadswords  and  small  targets,  which 
remained,  so  long  after,  the  peculifa-  arms  of  the  Highlanders. 


the  Romans.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement 
and  the  slaughter,  and  next  day  nothing  was  seen 
in  front  of  the  invading  army,  but  a  silent  and 
deserted  country,  and  houses  involved  in  smoke 
and  flame.  The  victory  was  complete,  but  it  was 
of  no  practical  value  in  its  results.  The  vanqiushed 
Caledonians  found  refuge  in  cheir  mountain  fast- 
nesses, whither  the  victors  durst  not  ventm'e  to  > 
follow  them.  Agricola  led  bick  his  army  to  the 
territories  of  the  Ilorestii  (Fifeshire),  whom  he 
had  previously  subdued,  and  at  length  distributed 
his  troops  into  their  winter  quarters. 

Meanwhile,  the  fleet  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, from  the  Frith  of  Tay  round  the  north 
coast  of  Scotland.  It  doubled  the  promontory  of 
Caithness  and  Cape  Wrath,  proceeding  as  far  as  the 
Orcades  and  even  Thule — supposed  to  be  Foula — 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Shetland  islands ;  then 
ran  down  the  western  coast  to  the  Land's  End  in 
Cornwall,  and  turning  to  the  east  arrived  in  safety 
at  the  Trutalonsian  harbour,  (supposed  to  be  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent);  sailing  thence,  along  the, eastern 
coast,  it  returned  to  its  former  station  in  the  Frilh 
of  Tay.  To  this  exploratory  voyage  the  Eoman 
world,  in  all  probability,  owed  its  flrst  certain 
knowledge  that  Britain  was  an  island.  The 
imagination  of  the  mariners  was  no  doubt  greatly 
excited  by  the  novel  sights  which  they  witnesscil, 
and  they  appear  to  have  indulged  in  exaggerated 
statements  respecting  the  icebound  regions  of  the 
north  ;  for  Tacitus,  who  in  all  probability  received 
the  narrative  from  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  and 
the  ofiiccrs  of  his  -fleet,  states  that  the  Orcades 
(Orkney)  islands,  till  then  unknown,  were  dis- 
covered and  subdued ;  that  Thule,  which  had  been . 
concealed  in  gloom  and  eternal  snows,  was  also 
descried ;  and  that  the  sea  in  these  parts  is  a 
sluggish  mass  of  stagnant  water,  hardly  yielding  . 
to  the  stroke  of  the  oar,  and  scarcely  ever  agitated 
by  winds  and  storms.  "  The  dominion  of  the  sea," 
he  adds,  "  is  nowhere  more  extensive,  for  it  forces 
up  and  carries  back  with  it  the  waters  of  rivers; 
and  its  ebbings  and  Sowings  are  not  confined  to  the 
shore,  but  it  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  woiks  its  way  among  hills  and  moun- 
tains as  in  its  native  bed."  * 

Soon  after  these  exploits,  Agricola  was  recalled 
by  the  jealou.s   tyrant   Domitian, 
and   retm-ned  to  Rome,  where  he 
died,  not  without  suspicions  that  his  days  had  been 
shortened  by  poison. 

From  this  period  to  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Hadiian,  the  Roman  historians  are 
nearly  silent  about  Britain.  But  we 
then  learn,  that  the  imperial  authority  was  maintain- 
ed with  difficulty.  The  Ilomans  were  attacked  by 
the  native  tribes  all  along  the  northern  frontiers,  and 
the  whole  island  was  thrown  into  such  confusion, 
that  the  emperor  in  person  found  it  necessary  to 
*  Tacit.  Agric.  chap.  x. 
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make  an  expedition  into   Scotland  to  repress  the 

disorders.     The  eonquests  of  Agri- 

A.D.  120.        ^^j^^  ^g  ^j^g  nortliof  the  Tyne  and 

Sohvay,  were  Tirtually  relinquished,  and  Pladrian 
contented  himself  with  erecting  a  new  and  much 
stronger  rampart  than  that  ra,ised  by  Agricola,  from 
the  Sohvay  Frith  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  the 
remains  of  which  may  still  he  traced.  Up  to  this 
period,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans  had 
obtained  no  permanent  footing  in  Caledonia,  though 
the  discovery  of  a  succession  of  coins  along  the 
line  of  the  ancient  rampart  which  united  the  Friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  shows  that  they  had  not  en- 
tu-ely  abandoned  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Solway.* 

On  the  death  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius  suc- 
ceeded to  the  imperial  throne.  Lol- 
lins  Urbicus,  the  governor,  whom 
the  new  emperor  appointed  to  the  command  in 
Britain,  distinguished  himself  by  the  courage  and 
ability  which  he  displayed  against  the  tm-bulent 
and  warlike  tribes  of  Caledonia,  whom  he  again 
drove  into  theu*  inaccessible  fastnesses  beyond  the 
Grampians.  lie  rebuilt  the  wall 
between  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde, 
which  appears  to  have  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  incm-sions  of  the  barbarian.s.-]-  The  rampart 
of  LoUius  consisted  of  a  deep  ditch  and  an  earthen 
wall  raised  on  a  foundation  of  stone.  It  extended 
about  thu'ty  miles,  and  was  defended  by  nineteen 
forts,  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line.  A  mili- 
tary road  ran,  as  a  necessary  appendage,  within 
the  rampart,  affording  a  ready  communication  from 
station  to  station.  Such  has  been  the  solidity  of  its 
construction,  that,  notwithstanding  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  materials,  this  mound  can  still  be 
traced  after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  and 
inscribed  stones  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  the  liire,  recording  that 
the  second  legion,  and  detachments  fi-om  the  sixth 
and  the  twentieth  legions,  with  some  auxiliaries, 
were  employed  upon  the  works. 

For  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  during 
wliich  the  administration  of  LoUius  Urbicus  lasted, 
peace  appears  to  have  been  maintained;  and  this 
able  officer  devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of 
the  country,  by  the  construction  of  various  camps 
and  fortalices,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced; 
by  the  formation  of  roads,  and  the  introduction  of 
those  useful  ai-ts  which  are  best  calculated  to  ele- 
vate and  civilize  the  character  of  barbarous  nations. 
This  period  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  extension 
of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship  to  all  the 

•  Clialmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

+  Horsley's  Brit.  Rom.  lib.  i.  o.  10.  It  is  usually  called  the 
wall  of  Antoninus,  after  the  emperor  under  whom  it  was 
erected,  btit  among  the  people  it  bears  the.  name  of  Gra?me's 
or  Grim's  Djke.  Gryme  in  Welsh  and  Cornish  signifies 
'  strung,'  and  Chalmers  conjectures  that  the  term  is  applied 
metapliorically  for  "a  strength  or  a  rampart."  Tlie  I'able 
tliat  the  name  was  derived  from  a  leader  of  the  Scots  wlio 
first  broke  through  the  wall,  is  now  completely  exploded. 


'  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire — a  measure  wor- 
'  thy  of  that  emperor,  who  has  been  justlj'  deno- 
minated the  second  Numa,  and  whose  glory  it  is, 
,  that  he  diffused  order  and   tranquillity  over  the 

greatest  part  of  the  earth. 
I  The  death  of  this  benevolent  monarch  put  an 
!  end  to  the  administration  of  LoUius 
:  Urbicus  in  Britain,  and  to  his  '^' "' 
prudent  and  energetic  measures  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  Calphurnius  Agricola 
'  had  to  be  despatched  by  the  new  emperor  Marcus 
i  Aurelius  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  British 
tribes.  During  the  twelve  years  which  succeeded 
this  revolt,  no  fm-ther  mention  is  made  of  their 
attempts  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Commodus  they  again 
broke  through  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus, a:id  ravaged  the  country  which  lay  between 
that  rampart  and  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  and  even 
defeated  the  Roman  legions  and  slew  their  general. 
The  alarm  caused  by  this  insm'rection  was  so  great 
that  Ulpius  Marccllus,  a  general  of  great  abiUty 
and  experience,  was  despatched  in  haste  from  Romo 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Roman  troops  in 
Britain.  He  speedily  succeeded  in  cl.^sing  tho 
native  tribes  beyond  the  barrier,  and  in  restoring 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  During  the  con- 
fusion that  succeeded  tho  assassination  of  Com- 
modus, and  the  contest  between  Severus,  Niger,  and 
Albinus,  for  the  imperial  throne,  the  northern 
Britons  were  held  feebly  in  chock.  Albinus,  wlio 
was  governor  of  Britain,  drained  tho  island  of  its 
best  troops,  when  he  passed  over  to  Gaul  to  en- 
counter Severus,  and  the  Caledonians  promptly 
availed  themselves  of  the  favourable  opportunity 
to  lay  waste  the  settled  Roman  provinces,  and 
their  destructive  ravages  continued  for  years. 

After  the  battle  of  Lyons,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Albinus,  and  left  Severus  sole 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  the. 
new  empeior  sent  Virius  Lupus  as  his  lieutenant  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  revolted  provinces.  After 
a  few  years  of  timid  negotiation,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  bribe  the  Caledonians  with  a  large 
i  sum  of  money  to  retreat  from  tho  frontier,  hos- 
tilities were  renewed  with  greater  violence  than 
ever,  and  Virius  Lupus  was  compelled  to  send 
urgent  representations  to  Rome  for  a  powerful 
reinforcement  of  troops.  The  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  by  Severus.  His  old  ago  wa.s 
rendered  miserable  by  the  profligacy  and  continued 
quarrels  of  his  sons,  and  he  resolved  to  avail  liim- 
self  of  tho  opportunity  to  withdraw  them  from  tho 
luxury  of  Rome,  and  to  inure  them  to  the  toils  of 
war  and  of  government.  He  therefore  immediately 
commenced  preparations  for  marching  in  person 
against  the  Caledonians.  Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced age,  (for  he  was  above  threescore,)  and  his 
gout,  which  obliged  him  to  be  carried  in  a, litter, 
he  set  out,  attended  by  his  two  sons,  his  whole 
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opul't,  and  a  formidable  army,  and  reached  Britain 
in  the  year  208. 

It  would  appear  that,  at  this  period,  the  various 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Britain 
had  merged  their  separate  designations  in  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Meatae  and  the  Cale- 
donians. The  former,  according  to  Dion,  dwelt 
near  the  barrier  wall,  which  separated  the  island 
into  two  parts;  the  latter  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous region  beyond.  "Both  of  them,"  he  adds, 
"  inhabit  barren  uncultivated  mountains,  or  desert 
marshy  plains,  where  they  have  neither  walls  nor 
towns,  nor  manured  lands,  but  feed  upon  the  milk 
of  tlicir  flocks,  and  upon  what  they  get  by  hunting, 
and  some  wild  fruits."  Herodian,  in  his  narrative 
of  the  proceedings  of  Severus  in  Britain,  says, 
"  ]Many  parts  of  Britain  were  become  fenny  by  the 
frequent  inundations  of  the  sea.  The  natives  swim 
through  these  fens,  or  run  through  them  up  to  the 
waist  in  mud ;  for,  the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies 
being  naked,  they  regard  not  the  dirt.  They  wear 
iron  about  their  necks  and  bellies,  esteeming  this  as 
ilne  and  rich  an  ornament  as  others  do  gold.  They 
niake  upon  their  bodies  the  figm-es  of  diver's 
animals,  and  use  no  clothing,  that  they  may  be 
exposed  to  view.  They  are  a  very  bloody  and  war- 
like people,  using  a  little  shield  or  target,  and  a 
spear.  Their  sword  hangs  on  their  naked  bodies. 
They  know  not  the  use  of  a  breastplate  and  helmet, 
and  imagine  these  would  be  an  impediment  to  theni 
in  passing  the  fens.  The  air  is  always  thick  with 
the  vapours  that  ascend  from  the  marshes." 

The  natives,  alarmed  at  the  formidable  prepar- 
ations which  Severus  had  made,  sent  deputies  to 
oifcr  their  submission,  and  to  sue  for  peace.  But 
Scvcriis,  unwilling  to  lose  his  labour,  says  Herodian, 
or  to  miss  the  glory  of  being  called  Britannicus, 
dismissed  their  ambassadors  and  carried  on  his 
military  preparations. 

Early  in  the  year  209  he  began  his  march  to 
the  northern  frontier.  In  the  comparatively  civil- 
ized country  which  extended  between  the  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  he  met  with  little  oppo- 
sition ;  but  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  as 
soon  as  ho  crossed  that  lino  were  of  the  most 
formidable  description.  The  classical  writers  who 
have  described  his  campaign,  inform  us,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  drain  the  marshes  and  to  throw 
causeways  across  them,  to  cut  down  the  forests,  to 
level  the  mountains,  and  to  open  up  the  country 
by  roads ;  and  they  affirm  that  he  lost  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  worn  out  by  their  incessant 
labours  and  hardships.  The  Caledonians  hung  on 
the  rear  and  flanks  of  the  army  and  harassed  the 
troops  on  their  march,  but  prudently  avoided  any 
general  action.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the 
Roman  emperor  penetrated  so  far  to  the  north  that 
the  soldiers  remarked  the  extraordinary  length  of 
the  days  and  shortness  of  the  nights  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Italy.     There  seems  good  reason  to 


beHeve,  that  the  extrenie  point  to  which  Scvei-ns 
attained  in  this  memorable  expedition — the  dree 
Finium  Imperii  Itomani — was  the  narrow  pro- 
montory separating  the  Cromarty  and  the  Moray 
Friths.  Here,  it  is  alleged,  the  native  tribes  sought 
for  peace,  surrendered  their  arms,  and  agreed  to 
relinquisn.  a  portion  of  their  territory.* 

After  this  success,  Severus  returned  to  York  in 
an  infirm  state  of  health;  but  scarcely  had  he 
reached  that  station  when  information  was  received 
that  the  Caledonians  were  again  in  arms.  Irritated 
by  the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  sons,  and  by  his  de- 
clining health,  as  well  as  by  the  violation  of  the 
recent  treaty,  the  iron-hearted  old  emperor  pre- 
pared again  to  take  the  field  against  his  indomit- 
able adversaries,  vowing  that  he  would  spare  nei- 
ther age  nor  sex.  But  they  were  saved  by  the  death 
of  their  ferocious  enemy,  who  expired  at  York, 
Feb.  4th,  A.D.  211. 

Caracalla,  the  eldest  son  of  Severus,  who  was 
intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  attempted, 
more  than  once,  to  shorten  his  father's  days, 
and  busied  himself  in  trying  to  gain  over  the 
soldiers  to  support  him  as  sole  successor  to  the 
imperial  thi-onfe,  rather  than  in  executing  his  fa- 
ther's orders.  Tii-ed  of  a  warfare  in  which  so  little 
was  to  be  gained,  and  anxious  to  reach  Rome,  in 
order  to  carry  out  his  own  ambitious  projects,  he 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Caledonians,  ceding  to 
them  the  territories  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Forth,  which  they  had  recently  surrendered  to  his 
father.  Previously  to  his  celebrated  northern 
campaign,  Severus  erected  a  rampart  almost  pa- 
rallel with  the  earthen  mound  which  Hadrian 
had  constructed  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Tyne,  and  which  must  have  sufiered  severely,  both 
from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  assaults 
of  the  barbarians,  during  the  ninety  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  its  erection.  The  wall  of 
Severas  was  built  of  stone,  and  was  about  eight 
feet  thick,  and  twelve  feet  high  to  the  base  of  the 
battlements.  Along  the  line  of  the  rampart  were 
erected,  at  unequal  distances,  a  number  of  stations 
or  towers,  eighty-one  forts,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  turrets.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  wall 
was  dug  a  ditch  about  thirty-six  feet  wide  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  The  erection  of  this 
strongly-fortified  rampart  leads  u-resistibly  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Caledonians  had  regained  much 
of  the  intermediate  country  between  the  walls  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  and  sufiiciently  attests  the 
persevering  and  formidable  character  of  the  as- 
saults of  our  rude  ancestors  on  the  Roman  power 
in  Britain. 

"  This  Caledonian  war,"  says  Gibbon,  "neither 
marked   by  decisive    events,    nor    Kngal  and  his 
attended  with  any  important  con-  lieroes. 

sequences,  would  ill  deserve   our    attention;  but 

•  Dion,  lib.lxxvi.p.  12S0;  Herodian,  lib. iii.  p.  133;  Chal- 
mers' Caledonia,  vol.  1.  p.  187. 
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it  is  supposed,  not  ■without  a  considerable  de- 
gi-ee  of  probability,  that  the  invasion  of  Sevonis 
is  connected  with  the  most  shining  period  of  the 
British  histoiy  or  fable.  Fingal,  -whose  fame,  with 
that  of  his  heroes  and  bai-ds,  has  been  revived  in 
our  language  by  a  recent  publication;  is  said  to 
have  commanded  the  Caledonians  in  that  memor- 
able juncture,  to  have  eluded  the  power  of  Sevenis, 
and  to  have  obtained  a  signal  victory  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carun,  in  which  the  son  of  the  king  of  the 
world,  Cai'acul,  fled  fi-om  his  arms  along  the  field 
of  his  pride.  Something  of  a  doubtful  mist  still 
hangs  over  these  Highland  traditions,  nor  can  it  be 
entirely  dispelled  by  the  most  ingenious  researches 
of  modern  criticism  :  but  if  we  could,  with  safety, 
indulge  the  pleasing  supposition  that  Fingal  lived, 

„  „         and  that  Ossian  sung,  the  striking 
Contast  ofthe  ,,„,,.,     ^i  j 

Caledoniaus  and  contrast  ot  the  situation  and  man- 
the  Eomans.  ncxs    of    the   contending    nations 

mio-Iit  amuse  a  philosophic  mind.      The   parallel 
would  be  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  more  civil- 
ized people,  if  we  compared  the  unrelenting  revenge 
of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency  of  Fingal ; 
the  timid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Caraoalla,  with  the 
bravery,  the  tenderness,  the  elegant  genius  of  Os- 
sian ;  the  mercenary  chiefs  who,  from  motives  of 
fear  or  interest,  served  under  the  imperial  standard, 
with  the  free-born  warriors  who  started  to  arms  at 
the  voice  of  the  king  of  Morven  :  if,  in  a  word,  we 
contemplated  the  untutored  Caledonians,  glowing 
with  the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the  degenerate 
Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of  wealth 
and  slavery."* 
After  the  departure  of  Caracalla,  there  occui-s  a 
blank   of   seventy  years    in    the 
A.D.  211.        iiistory  of  Britain,   during  which 
the  silence  of   Koman  historians  would   lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  island  enjoyed  peace.     When 
it  reappears    in  the  annals   of   history,   we  find 
it    the  scene   of    a    new  enterprise,    which    was 
frectueatly  repeated  in  after  years.      During  the 
joint  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Max- 
A.D.  2fe8.        ijnian,  Carausius,  a  Menapian,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  powerful  fieet,  for 
the  purpose  of  repelling  the  marauding  incursions 
of  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  who  about  this  period 
began  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Gaul  and  Britain. 
Gcssaiicuin,  the  modem  Boulogne,  was  chosen  for 
the  station  of  the  fleet.     Carausius,  who  was  a  bold 
and  skilful  seaman,  exerted  himself  with   signal 
success  against  the  pirates;  but  he  was  speedily 
accused  of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  Maxim- 
ian  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death.     The  wary 
sailor  anticipated  the  snare  laid  for  his  destruction, 
and  fled  to  Britain,  where  his  cause  was  embraced 
by  the  legions  and  the  auxiliaries  which  guarded 

*  Gabon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  1.  chap.  vi.  p.  04  (Vir- 
tue's eilidon).      Ossiaii's  Poeuis,  vol.  i.  p.  170.      Tint,  as  | 
Tytler  justly  remarks,  much  has  yet  to  be  proved  before  | 
we  venture  to  transplant  these  shadowy  heroes  into  the  , 
field  oi  histoij.  I 
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that  island;  and,  boldly  assuming  the  imperial 
purple  and  the  title  of  Augustus,  he  defied  the  arts 
and  the  power  of  his  enemies.  During  the  space 
of  seven  years  he  wielded  the  sovereignty  of  the 
island  with  courage  and  ability,  defended  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Roman  province  against  the  assaults  of 
the  northern  tribes,  and  raised  Britain  to  its  natural 
station  of  an  important  maritime  power.  At 
length,  just  as  Constantius  was  preparing  to  attack 
him  with  a  fleet  of  a  thousand 
ships,  Carausius  was  treacherously 
murdered  at  York  by  his  first  minister  Allectus, 
who  succeeded  "  to  his  power  and  to  his  danger." 
For  about  thi-ee  years  the  assassin  maintained  him- 
self in  the  sovereignty  of  Britain,  when  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  prefect  Asclepiodatus,  an 
ofScer  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  to  whom  Britain  foil 
on  the  resignation  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
(A.D.  296),  and  the  division  of  the  empire  between 
Galerius  and  Constantius.  After  some  contests  with 
the  Caledonians,  of  which  little  is  known,  the  new 
em]jeror  died  at  York,  in  the  summer  of  A.D.  306, 
and  his  son  Constantino,  afterwards  called  the  Great, 
succeeded  to  the  throne.  During 
the  whole  of  his  reign  Britain 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

Six  years  after  the  death  of  Constantino  (A.D. 
343),  the  Caledonians  renewed  their  destructiva 
inroads  upon  the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  and 
Lupicinus,  an  officer  of  ability  and  reputation,  was 
despatched  to  repel  their  incursions.  The  native 
tribes  now,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
pear under  the  designations  of 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Attacotti.  The  Roman  historians 
speak  in  strong,  probably  exaggerated  terms,  of 
their  cruelty,  and  rapacity.'*  The  Attacotti  are  even 
accused  of  delighting  in  the  taste  of  human  flesh. 
When  they  hunted  the  woods  for  prey,  it  is  said 
that  they  attacked  the  shepherd  rather  than  his 
flock,  and  that  they  curiously  selected  the  most 
delicate  and  brawny  parts  both  of  males  and  fe- 
males, which  they  prepared  for  their  horrid  re- 
pasts.f  These  savage  tribes,  in  the  reign  of  Julian 
the  Apostate,  broke  through  the  wall  of  Severus, 
killed  a  Roman  general,  and  Nectaridius,  the 
"  Count  of  the  Saxon  shore."  Three  years  later, 
in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian,  they  spread  themselves  with 
rapid  and  irresistible  fury,  from  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus to  the  shores  of  Kent;  and  it  is  even 
affirmed,  though  not  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
they  pillaged  the  city  of  London,  and  carried  ofl 
its  inhabitants  as  slaves.^,  An  urgent  representa- 
tion of  the  excesses  perpetrated  by  these  marauders 
was  sent  to  the  imperial  court,  and  Theodosins,  the 

•  Ammian.  xxvii.  8.  ,   .     , 

t  Jerome,  tome  ii.  p.  75,  quoted  by  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  cljap. 

XXV.  p.  408.    Mention  is  made  of  two  bands  of  Attacotti,  who 

■were  enrolled  among  the   imperial  legions,  and  stationed 

in  Italy  and  lUyrieum.     Notitia  Imperii,  secUous  xxxix.  xl. 

+  Ammian,  Marcell.  lib.  xxvii.  chap.  T. 
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ablest  general  of  his  time,  and  father  of  the  em- 
peror of  that  name,  was  despatched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  southern  Britons.  Landing  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  with  a  numerous  and  vetei-an  army, 
he  speedily  succeeded  in  defeating  the  harbarians, 
and  chased  them  into  ilie  northern  district  of  the 
countiy.  la  the  verses  of  Ciaudian  it  is  affirmed, 
that  the  unknown  region  of  Thule  was  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  Picts,  that  the  oars  of  Theodosius 
dashed  the  hyperborean  seas,  and  that  the  dis- 
tant Orcadca  were  drenched  with  Saxon  gore.  He 
then  repaired  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  ruined 
forts,  and  converted  into  the  Ro-. 
*'  ■  ■  man  province  of  Valentia  the  re- 
covered country  between  the  walls  of  Severus  and 
Antoninus. 

During  the  struggle  between  Valentinian  and 
Maximus,  Britain  suffered  severely,  owing  to  the 
flower  of  its  youth,  and  nearly  all  the  troops,  hav- 
ing been  withdrawn  by  Maximus  to  aid  him  in  the 
contest.  The  Scots  and  Picts,  taldng  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  soldiery,  renewed  their  destruc- 
tive ravages  without  molestation.  la  the  words  of 
an  old  chronicler,  "  The  whole  island,  deprived  of 
all  her  armed  soldiers  and  military  bands,  was  left 
to  her  cruel  tyrants,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
all  her  youth,  who  went  with  Maximus,  and,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  war,  she  groaned  in  amazement 
for  many  years  under  the  cruelty  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots."  They  were  again  expelled,  however,  by 
Chrysantus,  the  lieutenant  of  Theodosius  in  .Bri- 
tain. But  though  driven  back,  in  a  little  time 
they  were  sure  to  return  to  the  attack,  and  on  the 
slightest  appearance  of  insecurity  or  of  relaxed  vi- 
gilance, they  were  ever  ready  to  sally  forth  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  to  lay  waste  the 
southern  provinces.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  he  bequeathed 
Britain,  with  Gaul,  Italy,  and  all  the  countries 
forming  the  country  of  the  west,  to  his  son  Ilono- 
rius,  a  boy  only  ten  years  of  age.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  the  provinces  enjoyed  comparative  rest 
from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  famous  Stilicho,  who  fought  long  and 
bravely  to  uphold  the  falling  empire.  But  the  vast 
fabric  of  Roman  dominion  was  now  in  a  state  of 
melancholy  feebleness  and  decay,  attacked  on  every 
side  bj'  those  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  by  whom  it 
was  ultimately  destroyed,  while  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  revolt  diffused  itself  throughout  the  em- 
pire. The  Roman  legions  were  gradually  with- 
di-awa  from  the  island,  for  the  more  urgent  purpose 
of  protecting  the  seat  of  dominion  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Goths  and  Iluns,  and  Britain  was  necessarily 
abandoned  without  defence  to  the  Saxon  pirates 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  Caledonia.  At  Icnglh, 
Honorius  wrote  letters  to  the  cities  of  Britain,  urg- 
ing thein  to  adopt  measures  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  virtually  abdicating  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  conceding   the  independence  of  the 
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I  island.     The  artificial  fabric  of  civil  and  military 
I  government   which  the   Romans  had  raised  and 
maintained  in  Britain,  was  dissolved  hy  their  de- 
parture.    The  inhabitants  were  divided  into  mune- 
!  rous  factions,  under  the  government  of  a  multitude 
.  of  petty  chiefs,  who,  instead  of  uniting  against  the 
I  common  enemy,  wasted  their  strength  in  intestine 
1  quarrels.      Availing  themselves  of  the  favom-able 
opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Roman  troops,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  Ro- 
manized Bi-itons,  the  northern  tribes  rashed  forth 
from  their  fastnesses  to  invade  and  lay  waste  the 
defenceless  province.     The  Britons,  in  despau',  ac- 
cording to  an  old  chronicler,  "  send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  entreating,  in  jjiteous  terms,  the  assistance 
of  an  armed  band   to  protect  them.     A   legion  is 
immediately  sent,  provided  sufficiently  with  arms. 
"When  they  had  crossed  over  the  sea  and  landed, 
they  came  at  once  to  close  conflict  with  their  ene- 
mies, and   slew  great  numbers  of  them.      All  of 
them  were  diiven  beyond  the  borders,  and  the  hu- 
miliated natives  rescued  from  the  bloody  slavery 
which  awaited  them. 

"The  Roman  legion  had  no  sooner  returned  homo 
in  joy  and  triumph  than  their  former  foes,  like 
hungry  and  ravening  wolves,  rushing  with  greedy 
jaws  upon  the  fold  which  is  left  without  a  shep- 
herd, are  wafted,  both  by  the  strength  of  seamen 
and  the  blowing  wind,  back  through  the  bour.d- 
arles,  and  spread  slaughter  on  every  side.  And  now 
again,  they  send  suppliant  ambassadors,  with  their 
garments  rent  and  their  heads  covered  with  ashes, 
imploring  assistance  from  the  Romans,  like  timoroM 
chickens  crowding  under  the  protecting  wngs  of 
their  parents.  Upon  this  the  Romans,  moved  with 
compassion,  send  forward,  like  eagles  in  their  flight, 
their  bands  of  cavahy  and  marines,  and,  planting 
their  terrible  swords  upon  the  shoulders  of  their 
enemies,  mowed  them  down  like  leaves  which  fall 
at  theii-  destined  periods.  Having  driven  their 
enemies  beyond  the  sea,  the  Romans  left  the  coun- 
try, giving  them  notice  that  they  could  no  longer 
be  harassed  by  such  laborious  expeditions,  but  that 
the  islanders,  inuring  themselves  to  warlike  wea- 
pons, should  valiantly  protect  theu-  country,  thcii" 
property,  their  wives,  and  children." 

The  last  detachment  of  troops  that  Rome  .sent  to 
this  island  was  commanded  by  Gallio  of  Ravenna. 
After  i-epelling  a  furious  inroad  of  the  Picts  and 
Soots,  the  Roman  general  informed  the  Britisll 
chiefs  that  the  empire  coidd  no  longer  afford  them 
protection,  and  that  they  must  henceforth  trust  to 
their  own  courage  and  activity  for  the  defence  of 
their  lives  and  liberties.  Having  given  them  this 
parting  advice,  supplied  them  with  military 
weapons  and  engines,  and  repaired  the  fortiileaiions 
and  wall  of  Severus,  the  Romans 
took  their  final  departure  from 
Britain,  nearly  Hve.  centuries  after  Julius  Ca:sar 
first  landed  on  its  shores. 
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It  must  to  apparent,  from  Uie  preceding  narra- 
tive, that  the  Roman  teniu:o  of  North  Britain  -^vas 
both  brief  and  partial.  It  was  not  a  permanent 
colonial  settlement,  but  a  merely  temporary  occupa- 
tion for  pm'ely  military  purposes.  Its  influence, 
therefore,  on  native  manners  and  arts,  was  slight, 
partial,  and  transitory.  "Liie  an  unwonted  tide, 
the  flood  of  Roman  invasion  swept  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  disturbing  and  unsettling  many 
things  long  unaffected  by  change.  But  the  tide 
ebbed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  flowed,  and  at  most  only 
helped  to  prepare  the  soil  for  a  new  growth."* 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    CALEDONIANS. 


That  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  a 
Origin  of  tlie     people   of    Celtic  origin  and  race, 
Uritons.         seems  now  to  be  admitted  on  all 
hands.    "The  present  age,"  says  Gibbon,  "is  satis- 
fied with  the  simple  and  rational  opinion,  that  the 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  peopled 
from  the  adjacent  continent  of   Gaul.     From  the 
coast  of  Kent  to  the  extremity  of  Caithness  and 
Ulster,  the  memory  of  a  Celtic  origin  was  distinctly 
preserved  in  the  perpetual  resemblance  of  language, 
of  rehgiou,  and   of   manners ;    and   the  peculiar 
character  of  the  British  tribes  might  be  natm-ally 
ascribed  to  the  influence  of   accidental  and  local 
circumstances."     This  conclusion  derives  additional 
probability  from  the  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  names  of  momitains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  in  both 
divisions  of  Britain,  are  still  descriptive  and  sig- 
nificant,  in  some  dialect  of  the  Celtic  language. 
The  appellations  of  these  vast  and  permanent  parts 
of  natm-e,  as   Sir  James  Maeintosli  remarks,  are 
commonly  observed  to  continue   as  unchanged   as 
themselves.     Hence,  after  the  revolutions  of  ages, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  conquest,   dominion,   and 
race,  togeflier  with  all  the  changes  which  time  and 
usage  insensibly  introduce  into  language,  the  names 
in  question  are  still  distinctly  traceable,  while  the 
extent  to  which  they  still  prevail  in  both  parts  of 
Britain,. seems  to  argue  the  original  ascendancy  of 
the  race  from  whose  language  they  were  derived. 
Ca:sar  and  Tacitus  agree  in  representing  the  re- 
ligion, the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the  Gauls 
and  Britons  as  identical,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
invasion  ;  and  as  the  tribes  of  North  Britain  prac- 
tised the  same  i-eligious  rites,  followed  the  same 
habits,  and  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  tribes 
in  the  soutli,  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin. 
It  '".ppears.  from  the  investigations  of  the  erudite 
Chalmers,   that   at   the  period   of 
Agricola's  invasion,  the  ample  ex- 
tent of  Noru  Britain  was  inhabited  by  one-and 
'  Wilsou's  ArcliiEology,  &c.  p.  J.04. 
VOL.  1. 


Caledonian  trit«h 


twenty  tribes,  who  were  connected  by  such  slight 
ties  as  scarcely  to  enjoy  a  social  state.  These  were 
the  Ottadini,  who  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
whole  extent  of  coast  from  the  southern  Tyne  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  inclading  a  part  of  Northum- 
berland and  of  Roxburghshire,  the  whole  of  Ber- 
wickshire, and  of  East  Lothian  ;  the  Oadeni,  whose 
seats  lay  in  the  interior  country,  on  the  west  of  the 
Ottadini,  from  the  Tyne  on  the  south  to  the  Forth, 
on  the  north,  comprehending  the  western  parts  of 
Northumberland  and  of  Roxburghshire,  the  whole 
I  of  Selkirk  and  Tweedale,  much  of  Mid  Lothian, 
and  nearly  all  West  Lothian ;  the  Selgovae,  who 
inhabited  Annandale,  Nitlisdale,.  and  Eskdale, 
having  the  Dee  for  theii-  western,  and  the  Solway 
Frith  for  their  southern  boundary ;  the  Novantcs, 
who  inhabited  the  middle  and  western  pai-ts  of 
Galloway;  and  the  Damnii,  who  possessed  the  shires 
of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling,  with  a  portion  of 
Dunbarton  and  Perth.  "Such  were  the  five  tribes," 
says  this  author,  "  which  occupied,  during  the  first 
century,  that  ample  region  extending  from  the  Tyne 
and  Solway  on  the  south,  to  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
on  the  north,  varying  their  limits  with  the  fluctua- 
tions of  war,  conquest,  or  internal  dissensions, 
during  the  succession  of  many  ages."  Beyond  the 
Forth  we  find  the  Ilorestii,  who  possessed  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  comprehend- 
ing the  shires  of  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  and  Fife ; 
the  Venricones,  who  inhabited  the  coimtry  between 
the  Tay  on  the  south  and  the  Carron  on  the  north, 
including  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  Strathmore, 
Stormont,  and  Strathardle  in  Perthshire,  the  whole 
of  Angus,  with  the  larger  part  of  Kincardincshii-e; 
the  Taixali,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of 
Mearns,  and  the  whole  of  Aberdeenshire,  to  the 
Doveran  ;  the  Facomn^i,  who  possessed  the  country 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Murray  Frith,  from  the 
Doveran  on  the  east  to  the  Ness  on  the  west,  eom- 
preliending  the  shires  of  Banff,  Elgin,  and  Nairn, 
the  east  part  of  Inverness,  with  Braemar  in  Aber- 
deenshire. The  Alloni  inhabited  the  interior  dis- 
tricts between  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Grampians  oa 
the  south,  and  the  chain  of  moimtains  which  forms 
the  southern  limit  of  Inverness-shire  on  the  north. 
The  Attacotti  possessed  the  country  from  Loch 
Fine  on  the  west,  to  Lochlomond  on  the  east.  The 
Caledonii  proper,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
trict from  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separates 
Inverness  and  Perth  on  the  south,  to  the  range  of 
hills  that  forms  the  forest  of  Balnagowan  in  Ross- 
shire,  on  the  north.  The  Cantae  inhabited  the  east 
of  Ross-shire,  from  the  estuary  of  Varar  on  the 
south,  to  the  Dornoch  Frith  on  the  north. 
The  north-eastern  coast  of  Sutherland  was  in- 
habited by  the  Loi/i  on  the  south ;  the  cast  and 
north-cast  of  Caithness  by  the  Carnahii.  Tho 
small  tribe  of  the  Catini  inhabited  tho  north-west 
corner  of  Caithness  and  the  eastern  half  of  Strath- 
navcr  in  Sutherlandshire,  while  iheMtrtai:  occupied 
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tlie  inturior,  and  the  Carnonacae  the  north  and 
west  of  that  county.  The  west  coast  of  Ross  was 
inhabited  by  the  Creones.  The  Cerones  inhabited 
the  whole  west  coast  of  Inverness,  and  the  districts 
of  Ardnamuchan,  Morven,  Sunart,  and  Ardgower,  in 
Argyleshire ;  and,  finally,  the  Epidii  inhabited  the 
south-west  of  Argyleshhe,  from  Loch  Linne  on  the 
north,  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde  and  the  Irish  Sea  on 
the  south,  including-  Kintire.* 

The  most  ancient  name  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
Origin  of  the  signated  the  northern  part  of 
name  Caledonia.  Britain,  appears  to  have  been  Ca- 
ledonia, and  the  various  tribes  who  inhabited 
it  were  indiscriminately  termed  by  them  Caledo- 
nians. As  CaioU  signities  wood  in  Celtic,  the  Cale- 
donii  of  the  Roman  writers  has  been  supposed,  with 
much  probability,  to  be  merely  a  classical  transfor- 
mation of  Caoill  daion  :  literally,  the  people  of  the 
woods.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Cale- 
donia is  a  Roman  corruption  of  the  GaeUc  words 
Gael-doch,  the  district  of  the  Gael. 

The  condition  of  the  Caledonians  at  the  period  of 
Agricola's  invasion  very  much  resembled  that  of 
the  kindred  tribes  of  South  Britain,  in  the  time  of 
Form    of  ffovern-  Julius  Csesar.     They  Mere  little  re- 
ment.  moved,  in  the  scale  of  social  life  or 

of  civil  government,  from  rude  savages,  leading  a 
pastoral  life,  living  on  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  or 
on  the  produce  of  the  chase.  They  were  divided  into 
a  number  of  petty  states,  which  usually  waged 
fierce  war  with  one  another.  In  moments  of  ex- 
treme danger  they  xmited  under  a  pendragon,  or 
dictator,  whose  authority,  however,  was  both 
limited  and  precarious ;  and  when  disasters  over- 
took them,  or  the  emergency  passed  away,  the 
confederacy  was  immediately  dissolved.  It  was 
this  want,  as  Tacitus  expressly  admits,  which  gave 
the  Romans  so  great  an  advantage  in  their  con- 
tests with  these  warlike  tribes.  It  was  rare  that 
even  two  or  three  of  these  petty  states  united 
against  the  common  enemy.  They  fought  for  the 
most  part  separately,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, were  beaten  in  detail.f  We  learn  from 
Cajsar  that  the  government  of  the  British  tribes 
was,  in  form  at  least,  monarchical ;  but  very  little 
is  known,  either  of  the  limits  of  the  royal  authority, 
or  of  the  rules  of  succession.  Hereditary  right 
seems  to  have  been  recognised,  but  not  to  have  been 
strictly  observed  or  enforced  ;  and  we  are  informed 
by  Tacitus,  that  no  distinction  of  sexes  was  made  in 
the  succession  to  the  royal  ofBce  j  and  he  gives  an 

*  T)ie  names  of  tliese  twenty-one  original  trites  are 
transcribed  by  Cbalmoi-s,  (Caledonia,  vol.  1.  p.  08,)  from  the 
account  of  Ptolemy,  checked  by  the  supposed  ancient  treatise, 
and  m.ip  of  liichard  of  Cirencester.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
■whether  the  possessions  of  the  more  northerly  tribes  were 
at  that  remote  period  defined  with  such  acoui-acy  as  these 
authors  have  represented.  Ptolemy's  account  is  rendered 
obscure  and  confused,  by  a  strange  mistake  into  which  lie 
has  fallen  as  to  the  direction  of  the  land,  which  he  ex- 
tends, not  toward  the  north,  but  towai'd  the  east. 

f  Tacit.  Agric.  chap.  lii. 
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example  of  a  female  sovereign  in  the  case  of  tlio 
celebrated  heroine  Boadicea.*  The  authority  of  tho 
British  princes  appears  to  have  been  greatly  cir- 
cumscribed, not  only  by  their  nobility,  but  by  tho 
people,t  and  especially  by  the  priests.  "  Their  kings," 
says  Dio  Chrysostom,  "  are  not  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing without  the  Druids ;  not  so  much  as  to  consult 
about  putting  any  design  into  execution  without 
their  participation.  So  that  it  is  the  Druids  "who 
reign  in  reality ;  and  the  kings,  though  they  sit  on 
thi'ones,  feast  in  splendour,  and  live  in  palaces,  are 
no  more  than  their  instruments  and  ministers  for 
executing  their  designs." 

Although  there  is  now  reason  to  believe  that  a 
drtudical  origin  has  been  errone- 
ously assigned  to  not  a  few  memo- 
rials of  antiquity  in  North  Britain,  yet  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  among  the  Caledonians,  as  among  the 
native  tribes  of  South  Biitain,  druidism  was  the 
ancient  form  of  worship.J  The  offices  and  privi- 
druidical  priesthood,  in  both  divi- leges  of  the  priests, 
sions  of  the  island,  were  the  most  implacable  foes  of 
the  Roman  invaders.  They  combined  the  sacer- 
dotal and  judicial  characters,  and  exercised  per- 
manent authority  over  both  chiefs  and  people, 
They  presided  over  sacred  things,  were  the  judges 
in  all  disputes  and  litigations,  public  and  private, 
took  cognisance  of  murders,  disputes  about  inhe- 
ritances and  boundaries,  decreed  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, and  were  the  lawgivers,  physicians,  poets, 
and  philosophers  of  their  country.  Then'  sanction 
was  necessary  to  all  public  transactions,  which 
otherwise  were  of  no  validity.  They  were  selected 
from  the  best  families,  and  their  bhth,  together 
with  their  station  and  privileges,  procui'cd  them 
the  highest  veneration  among  the  people.  Whoever 
refused  obedience  to  their  decrees  was  declared  im- 
pious and  accursed,  was  debarred  from  attending 
the  sacred  rites,  interdicted  the  use  of  fire,  banished 
from  the  fellowship  of  men,  excluded  from  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  from  all  offices  of  honour  j 
all  men  shunned  him,  and  fled  from  his  approaok 
lest  they  should  be  contaminated  by  his  touch. 

The  Druids  were  divided  into  three  classes,  term- 
ed— the  Druids,  Yates,  and  the 
Bards.  The  Bards  were  poets  and 
musicians,  the  Vates  were  the  priests  and  physiolo- 
gists, and  the  Druids  were  those  who  combined  the 
study  of  nature  with  that  of  moral  science.  They 
had  one  chief,  or  Areh-druid,  who 
acted  as  high  priest,  and  possessed 
absolute  authority  over  the  rest.  At  his  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  survivors, 
or,  if  there  were  several  competitors  of  equal  rank, 
the  contest  for  the  vacant  office  was  decided  by  tho 

•  Tacit.  Agric.  chap.  xvi. 

+  Cajsarde  Bell.  Gall.  iv.  27.    . 

J  The  most  ])robable  derivation  of  the  word  Druid  is 
that  which  brings  it  from  Drai,  the  Celtic  word  for  au 
oak,  in  the  plural  Dniidhe.  It  is  the  same  word  wiUi  I>rta, 
the  Greek  name  of  the  oak. 
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votes  of  the  other  Druids,  though  sometimes  the  strug- 
gle terminated  in  an  appeal  to  arms.  Every  Druid 
carried  a  wand,  or  staff,  and  wore  a  kind  of  orna- 
ment, enchased  in  gold,  about  his  neck,  called  a 
Druid's  Egg.  They  also  decorated  their  neclis  -with 
gold  chains,  and  their  hands  and  arms  with  bracelets. 
They  wore  the  hair  of  their  heads  short,  and  their 
beards  long.  Their  robes  were  remarkably  long ; 
and  when  employed  in  religious  ceremonies  they 
always  wore  a  white  surplice.* 

The  Druids,  according  to  Cajsar,  enjoyed  exemp- 
tion from  military  service,  from  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  from  all  other  public  burdens.  In  eon- 
sequence  of  these  privileges,  and  of  the  veneration 
in  which  they  were  held,  the  British  youth  flocked 
to  them  in  great  numbers,  to  be  in- 
"I"  ^'  stracted  by  them  and  trained  up  in 

t'neir  discipline.  Their  pupils  were  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  the  motion  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  course  of  the  stars,  the 
magnitude  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  earth,  and  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  immortal  gods.  A  part  of 
Modeofinstnio-  the  education  of  their  pupils  con- 
tion.  sisted  in  getting  by  heart  a  great 

number  of  verses,  commemorating  the  actions  of  dis- 
tinguished men.  Though  they  were  familiar  with 
the  art  of  writing,  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
commit  their  insti'uctions  to  writing:  for  two  reasons, 
as  Cajsar  supposes ;  tirst,  because  they  did  not  wish 
that  the  knowledge  of  their  system  should  be  diffused 
among  the  people  at  large ;  and  secondly,  that  their 
pupils,  having  no  books  to  refer  to,  might  bestow 
more  pains  in  cultivating  their  memory.f 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  that 
the  tenets  of  the  Druids  might  be 
comprehended  under  four  heads : 
to  worship  God,  to  abstain  from  evil,  to  behave 
courageously,  and  to  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul;  for  enforcing  all  these  virtues,  Poraponius 
Mela  also  states,  that  they  published  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in  order  that  the 
peopje  might  thereby  be  animated  to  bravery  in 
war.  The  people,  he  adds,  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  in  this  doctrine,  were  accustomed  to  bury 
along  with  the  dead,  things  useful  for  the  living, 
and  to  put  off  the  settlement  of  accounts  till  they 
should  meet  again  in  another  world.  Some  writers 
have  conjectured  that  tho  fundamental  doctrine  of 
druidism  was  the  belief  in  one  God ;  others  affirm, 
that  the  most  ancient  form  of  druidio  religion  was 
the  worship  of  the  celestial  luminaries,  and  of  lire. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  tenets  and  rites  of  druidism 
must  soon  have  degenerated  into  grosser  idolatry ; 
for  Csesa,r  informs  us,f  that  the 
chief  object  of  their  adoration  was 
Mercury;  that  they  had  numerous  images  of  this 
god,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  all  arts, 
as  the  guide  of  men  in  their  journeys,  and  as  pre- 


Tenets. 


*  TolancVs  History  of  the  Di-aids,  pp.  24 
+  Cssar  de  BeU.  GaU.  vi.  13,  t  ] 
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siding  over  the  pursuits  of  gain  and  the  transactions 
of  commerce.  After  him  they  worshipped  Apollo, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva,  holding  nearly  the 
same  opinions  as  other  nations  with  regard  to  theso 
deities ;  namely,  that  Apollo  warded  off  diseases — 
that  Minerva  was  the  first  instractor  in  manufac- 
tures and  handicrafts — that  Jupiter  swayed  the 
sceptre  over  the  celestial  regions — and  that  Mars 
was  the  ruler  of  war.  To  him,  when  they  had 
resolved  to  engage  in  battle,  they  usually  devoted, 
the  spoil  which  they  had  taken  in  war :  out  of  what 
remamed  to  them  after  the  fight,  they  sacrificed  the 
animals  they  had  captm-ed :  the  rest  they  gathered 
together  into  one  spot.  Heaps  of  things  thus  put 
aside,  in  consecrated  places,  were  to  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  states;  and  it  was  rarely  that  any 
person  was  ,so  regardless  of  religion  as  to  dare, 
either  secretly  to  retain  any  part  of  the  spoil  in  his 
own  possession,  or  to  take  it  away  when  thus  laid 
up ;  for  such  a  crime  there  was  appointed  a  very 
severe  punishment,  accompanied  with  torture. 

Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Claudius,  informs  us,  that 
the  Druids  were  accustomed  to . 
offer  up  human  sacrifices  ;  a  state- 
ment which  is  confirmed  by  other  tnistworthy 
evidence.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  capture  of 
Anglesey  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  states,  that  he  cut 
down  the  druidical  groves,  "hallowed  with  cruel 
superstitions  ;  for  they  held  it  right  to  stain  their 
altars  with  the  blood  of  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
and  to  seek  to  know  the  mind  of  the  gods  from  the 
fibres  of  human  victims."  *  Diodorus  Sioulus  in- 
forms us,  that  criminals  were  kept  under  ground 
for  five  years,  and  then  offered  vip  as  sacrifices  to 
the  gods,  by  being  impaled  and  burned  in  great 
fires,  along  with  quantities  of  other  offerings.  He 
adds,  that  it  was  only  upon  extraordinary  occasions 
they  made  such  offerings, — as,  to  consult  what 
measures  to  take,  or  to  learn  what  should  happen 
to  them,  by  the  posture  in  which  the  victim  fell, 
the  convulsions  of  his  quivering  liiubs,  and  the 
course  of  the  blood  as  it  flowed  under  the  knife  of 
the  officiating  priest.f  But  Ca;sar,  who  had  tho 
best  opportunities  of  learning  on  the  spot  the  truth 
on  the  subject,  of  these  horrid  rites,  states  ex- 
plicitly, that  persons  who  were  attacked  by  any 
serious  disease,  or  were  exposed  to  the  perils  of 
war,  or  to  any  other  danger,  were  accustomed 
either  to  immolate  human  victims,  or  to  vow  that 
they  would  do  so,  and  to  employ  the  Druids  to 
perform  these  sacrifices;  their  opinion  being,  that 
the  gods  were  not  to  be  propitiated  unless,  for  the 
life  of  a  man,  the  life  of  a  man  were  offered  up. ): 
There  were  also  sacrifices  of  the  same  land  appoint- 
ed on  behalf  of  the  state.  With  regard  to  the 
manner  of  offering  up  these  sacrifices,  Strabo  states, 
that  images  of  wicker-work,  of  immense  size,  were 
constructed,  in  which  men,  and  all  descriptions  of 


•  Tacit.  Ann.  xiv.  30. 

t  Cffisar  de  Bell,  Gall.  vi.  16. 
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cattle  and  beasts,  \rere  roasted  together.  Accord- 
ing- to  Plutarch,  Ihe  noise  of  songs  and  musical 
instruments  was  employed  on  these  occasions,  to 
drown  the  cries  of  the  sufferers.  They  regarded 
the  destruction,  in  this  manner,  of  persons  taken  in 
the  commission  of  theft  or  robbery,  or  any  other 
delinquency,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  gods ;  but 
when  the  supply  of  such  criminals  was  insufficient, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  victims  of  the 
innocent. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  Druids  entertained 
great  veneration  for  the  oalc,  v,'hich 
oacio  gloves,  ^.j^gy  considered  as  the  emblem,  or 
rather  the  peculiar  residence,  of  the  Deity,*  that 
they  chose  groves  of  oak  for  their  own  dwelling- 
places,  and  performed  no  sacred  rites  without  the 
leaf  of  that  tree.  None  of  the  druidical  gro^X'S 
now  remain,  in  North  Britain  ;  but  Chalmers  men- 
tions, that  the  sequestered  spot  on  which  stands  the 
large  cromlech,  called  the  Auld  Wives  Lift,  near 
Craigmadden,  Stirlingshire,  appears  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  grove  of  oaks,  as  several  of  the 
stumps  of  those  trees  were  still  visible  in  his  day ; 
and  that,  in  the  Isle  of,  Skye,  there  is  a  consecrated 
well,  called  Loch  Scant  Well,  celebrated  for  many 
virtues,  and  near  it  there  is  a  small  clump  of  wood, 
which  is  to  this  day  held  sacred  by  the  sui'rounding 
inhabitants,  V(ho  are  careful  not  to  cut  a  branch  of 
it,  from  the  belief  tliat  some  misfortune  would  be 
the  result  of  ths  act.f  There  are  various  other 
instances  in  which,  vdthin  little  more  than  a 
century,  ancient  oaks  were  still  standing  around 
the  circles  of  upright  stones  which  constituted  the 
temples  of  the  Druids.  Chaplets  of  oak  were 
worn,  both  by  tho  priests  and  the  people,  in  their 
religious  ceremonies,  while  the  altars  were  strewed 
with  its  leaves  and  encircled  with  its  branches. 
But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
di-uidical  superstitions  connected 
with  the  oak,  was  the  reverence  paid  to  the 
mistletoe  plant,  when  it  was  found  growing  upon 
that  tree.  It  was  thought  to  contain  a  divine 
virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar  gift  of  Heaven.  Plinj', 
who  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  ceremony  of 
gathering  this  plant,  states,  that  whenever  the 
mistletoe  was  found  on  the  oak,  which  it  very 
rarely  was,  a  procession  was  made  to  it  on  the 
sacred  day  (the  sixth  day  of  the  moon),  with  great 
pomp.  Two  v.diite  bulls  vrere  bound  to  the  oak  by 
their  horns,  then  tho  Arch-druid,  attended  by  a 
great  concom'sc  of  people,  ascended  the  tree,  dressed 
in  white,  and,  with  a  consecrated  golden  knife,  cut 
the  mistletoe,  wliich  another,  standing  on  the 
ground,  received  in  his  sagmn,  or  robe,  amidst  the 
rapturous  exclamations  of  the  people.  The  bulls 
were  then  sacrificed,  and  prayers  offered  up,  that 


*  Tlie  riatonio  philosopher,  Maximus  Tyrius,  stntesthat 
the  Celtic  imlious  all  worsliippeJ  Jupiter  tinder  the  visible 
representation  of  a  loftj^oalc. 

+  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  71, 
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this  gift  of  Heaven  might  be  rendered  efflcacioiis  ia 
those  distempers  in  which  it  should  he  administered. 
They  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  the  mistletoe,  and  esteemed  it  as  a 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  kinds  of  sickness.  "They 
call  it,"  says  Pliny,  "by  a  name  which,  in  their 
language,  signifies  All-lleal,  because  they  have  an 
opinion  that  it  cures  all  diseases."  The  Druids 
ascribed  medicinal  qualities,  also,  to  the  selago,  a 
kind  of  hedge-hyssop ;  to  the  samolus,  or  marsji- 
wort;  and  especially  to  vervain ;  but  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  these  herbs,  according  to  them,  depended 
upon  the  manner  in  which  they  were  gathered. 

Tho  influence  of  the  Druids  over  their  country- 
men appears  to  have  depended  upon 
their  eloquence,  no  less  than  ujjon  oqueiioe. 

their  reputation  for  superior  wisdom  and  learning.  ' 
We  have  frequent  mention  made  of  their  displays 
of  oratory  in  their  public  proceedings,  and  they 
were  evidently  capable  of  wielding,  in  the  most 
skilful  manner,  this  powerful  instrument  for  ruling 
the  popular  mind.  They  had  ample  opportunities 
to  display  their  eloquence,  and  to  prove  its  efficacy, 
in  their  instructions  to  their  pupils,  and  in  their 
public  addresses  to  the  people  on  rehgious  and 
moral  subjects;  in  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
also,  and  in  the  celebro.tion  of  their  religious 
solemnities,  and  especially  in  tho  debates  of  the 
great  councils  of  the  nations,  and  in  their  speeches 
to  the  armies  when  about  to  engage  in  battle. 
"  The  people  pay  a  great  regard,"  says  Diodorus 
Sicnlus,  "to  their  exhortations,  not  only  in  the 
affairs  of  peace  but  of  war,  and  these  are  respected 
both  by  their  friends  and  enemies.  They  some- 
times step  in  between  two  hostile  armies,  who  are 
standing  with  their  swords  di-awn  and  their  spears 
extended,  ready  to  engage,  and  by  their  eloquence, 
as  by  an  irresistible  enchantment,  they  prevent  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  prevail  upon  them  to  sheathe 
their  swords.  So  great  are  the  charms  of  eloquence 
and  the  power  of  wisdom,  even  amongst  tlie  most 
fierce  barbarians."  Wc  are  told  also  by  Tacitus, 
that  "the  British  chieftains  (who  were  educated  by 
the  Druids)  before  battle  fly  from  rank  to  rank  and 
address  their  men  with  animating  speeches,  tend- 
ing to  inflame  their  courage,  increase  their  hopes, 
and  dispel  their  fears;"  and  he  depicts  the  Druids 
of  Mona,  when  that  sanctuary  was  attacked 
by  the  Roman  general  Suetonius,  rushing  with 
bm-ning  torches  through  the  ranks  of  their  armed 
countrymen,  arrayed  to  repel  the  invaders,  and  in- 
flaming their  courage  by  pouring  forth  phrenzied 
prayers,  with  their  hands  uplifted  to  heaven.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  the  descendants  of  these  ancient 
Britons  long  retained  their  taste  for  eloquence. 
"  Orators,"  says  Mr.  Martin,  "were  in  high  esteem 
both  in  these  islands  (the  Hebrides)  and  the  con- 
tinent, until  within  these  forty  years.  They  sat 
always  among  the  nobles  or  chiefs  of  families,  hi 
the   streah    or  circle,  and  by  the  force  of  theii 
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eloquence  had    a    powerful  aseendant    over    the 
greatest  men  in  their  time."  * 

It  ai^pears  from  the   concurring  testimonies   of 

several  ancient  authors,  that  natu- 

Studies.         j,^j  pjiiiosopiiy  yftis  the  favomite 

study  of  the  British  Druids,  and  that  they  entered 
into  many  disquisitions  in  their  schoob,  concerning 
the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  universe  in  general, 
and  of  this  world  in  particular. 
Katm-alpUlosophy.^^^^^.^^^^  to  Strabo,  they  taught 

that  this  world  was  never  to  he  entii-ely  destroyed 
or  annihilated,  but  was  to  undergo  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  revolutions,  which  were  to  he  effected 
sometimes  by  the  power  of  water,  sometimes  by 
that  of  fire.  Astronomy  also  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  their  chief  studies.  "  The  Druids," 
says  Ca3sar,  "  have  many  disquisitions  concerning 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions,  in  which 
they  instruct  their  disciples ;"  and  Mela  observes, 
"  that  they  profess  to  have  great  knowledge  of 
the  motions  of   the  heavens   and   of   tlie   stars." 

Some   knowledge  of   the   science. 
Astronomy.       .it  i      i    ^  i 

indeed,  was  absolutely  necessary, 

to  enable  them  to  fix  the  times  of  their  religious 
solemnities,  some  of  which  were  monthly,  others 
Their  metliod  of  annual.  They  computed  their 
computing  time,  time  by  nights  and  not  by  days, 
so  regulating  their  birthdajs  and  the  beginnings 
of  months  and  years,  that  the  night  came  first 
and  then  the  day.f  Pliny  says,  '•  They  began  both 
their  months  and  years,  not  from  the  change  hut 
from  the  sixth  day  of  the  moon."  The  10th  of 
March  was  their  New  Year's  Day.  They  had 
also  a  cycle,  or  period  of  thirty  years,  which  they 
called  an  age,  and  which  likewise  commenced  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  moon.  AVhcu  no  unexpect- 
ed accident  prevented  it,  they  assembled  upon 
stated  days,  either  at  the  time  of  the  new  or  full 
moon ;  for  they  believed  these  to  be  the  most  aus- 
picious times  for  transacting  all  affairs  of  im- 
portance, and  they  considered  it  unlucky  to  engage 
in  battle  while  the  moon  was  on  the  wane. 

JIagic  and  As   might  naturally  have  been 

divination.  expected,  the  art  of  divination  was 
one  of  the  favourite  pretensions  of  the  druidical 
priesthood.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  he  know  one  of 
their  nmnber,  Diviaticus,  the  celebrated  /Eduan 
prince,  and  he  was  wont  both  to  profess  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to 
make  predictions  respecting  future  events,  partly 
by  augury,  partly  by  conjecture.  PHny  also  men- 
tions, that  in  Ms  day  the  magic  art  was  cultivated 
by  them  with  such  astonishing  success,  and  so  many 
ecrenionies,  that  the  Britons  seemed  to  be  capable 
of  instructing  even  the  Persians  themselves  in  these 
arts.  "  They  pretend,"  he  says,  "  to  discover  the 
designs  and  pui-poses  of  the  gods.     The  Eubates  or 

•Martin's    Description   of  the  Western  Isles  of  Soot- 
xaniL 

t  Cffisar,  vi.  18. 
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Vates,  in  particular,  investigate  end  display  tho 
most  sublime  secrets  of  natm-e,  and  by  auspices  and 
sacrifices  they  foretel  future  events."  One  of  their 
chief  methods  of  divination  was  £i-om .  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  entrails  of  the  human  victims  offered  in 
sacrifice ;  and,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  they  drew 
their  predictions  from  the  posture  in  which  the 
victim  fell,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  blood 
flowed  from  his  body.  So  famous  did  these  druid- 
ical professors  of  magic  and  divination  become,  that 
they  were  consulted,  on  all  important  occasions,  not 
only  by  their  own  princes,  but  even  sometimes  by 
the  Roman  emperors. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  superstitious  no- 
tions entertained  by  the  Druids,  re- 
lated to  the  anguinum  or  serpent's 
egg,  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  worn  by  them  as 
their  distinguishing  badge.  "  I  have  seen  that 
egg,"  says  he  ;  "  it  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  moderate 
apple.  Its  shell  is  a  cartilaginous  incrustation,  full 
of  little  cavities,  like  those  on  the  legs  of  a  poly- 
pus." The  most  extravagant  stories  were  told  of 
this  production.  It  was  said  to  be  formed,  at  first, 
by  a  great  number  of  serpents  twined  together, 
whose  hissing  at  last  raised  it  into  the  air,  when  it 
was  to  be  caught,  ere  it  fell  to  the  ground,  iil  a 
clean  white  cloth,  by  a  person  mounted  on  a  swift 
horse,  who  had  immediately  to  ride  off  at  full  speed, 
to  escape  from  the  serpents,  who  pursued  him  with 
great  rage,  until  they  were  stopped  by  some  river. 
The  genuineness  of  the  egg  was  to  be  proved  by 
encasing  it  in  gold  and  throwing  it  into  a  river.  If 
it  was  genuine  it  would  swim  against  tho  stream. 
The  most  wonderful  virtues  were  ascribed  to  this 
egg.  Its  efficacy  was  particularly  shown  in  ren- 
dering those  who  carried  it  about  with  them  vic- 
torious in  all  disputes,  and  succcssfu.1  in  theu'  at- 
tempts to  procure  the  favour  and  friendship  of  tho 
great.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  proba- 
bility, that  these  opinions  and  practices  arc  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  serpent, — one  of  the 
most  widely  extended  superstitions  of  the  human 
race. 

The  practice  of  tho  druidical  religion  was  inter- 
dicted by  repeated  decrees  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  the  priests  were  the  objects  of   the  peculiar 
hostility  of  the  Roman  generals.     It  was  extirpated 
from  Mona  (Anglesey),   its  chief   seat  in    South 
Britain,   by    Suetonius    Paulinus, 
but    survived    in     the     northern      '^•r'-^'—    ■ 
parts  of  the  island  long  after  its  extinction  in  the 
south.      The  learned   Chalmers  is        Semainsof 
of  opinion,  that  tho  principal  seat        Draidisni. 
of  Druidism  in  Scotland  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
recesses  of  Perthshire,  near  the  range  of  the  Gram- 
pian hills;    and  he   states,  that  the  number  and 
variety  of  Druid  remains  in  North  Britain  are  al- 
most endless.*     Besides  these  material  monuments, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bonfires  of  May-day 
•  Caledonia,  vol.  i,  p.  72. 
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and  Midsummer  (Bcltoin  or  Bt-Itanc),  and  many 
other  popular  customs  and  superstitions  which  still 
survive  in  some  of  tho  more  remote  districts  of  our 
country,  have  all  been  derived  from  this  source,  and 
prove  tlie  general  pre%'alenco  and  po-iverful  influ- 
ence of  that  system  of  religion  which  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries  has  not  been  able  wholly  to 
obliterate. 

The  prevalence  of  a  system  of  superstition  so 
Civilization  of  cruel  and  debasing  is  wholly  in- 
tlie  Caledonians,  compatible  with  an  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  condition  of  the  Caledonian  tribes,  an- 
terior to  the  Ronan  invasion,  was  but  a  few  stages 
^emo^•ed  from  a  stateof  bajbarism.  Coesar  informs  us, 
that  in  the  interior  of  the  island  they  never  sowed 
their  lands,  but  followed  the  occupations  of  the 
hunter  and  the  shepherd,  clad  in  the  skins,  and 
living  on  the  flesh  and  the  milk,  of  their  flocks  and 
herds,  and  the  spoils  of  tho  chase.  He  also  men- 
tions, that  they  thought  it  wrong  to- eat  either  the 
hare,  the  common  fowd,  or  the  goose,  although  they 
reared  these  animals  for  pleasure.  Strabo  states 
that,  though  they  had  abundance  of  milk,  they 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  making  cheese;  and 
Xiphiline,  or  Dio  Cassius,  whose  work  he  abridged, 
affirms,  that  none  of  them  ever  tasted  fish,  although 
thej'  abounded  in  their  lakes  and  rivers^a  pre- 
judice which  even  yet  has  not  wholly  disappeared 
from  among  their  descendants — the  Highlanders. 
The  same  author  also  tells  us,  that  so  late  as  the  in- 
vasion of  Sevcrus,  the  Caledonians  and  the  j\Itcata3 
lived  upon  the  milk  of  their  flocks,  upon  wild 
fruits,  and  whatever  they  could  procure  in  hunting; 
and  he  adds,  that  when  in  the  woods  they  fed  upon 
roots  and  leaves,  and  that  when  natural  sustenance 
failed,  they  were  in  tlie  habit  of  employing  as  a 
substitute  a  certain  composition  (supposed  to  be 
some  kind  of  drug,  which  deadened  the  cravings  of 
hunger),  bj'  which,  when  they  had  eaten  about  the 
quantity  of  a  bean,  their  spirits  were  so  admirably 
supported,  that  they  no  longer  felt  hunger  or  thirst. 
At  this  period  extensive  forests  and  marshes 
covered  nearly  the  whole  face  of  the  eountiy;  the 
bear  and  the  wolf  lurked  in  its  thickets  and  eaves  ; 
and  the  bison,  the  m.oose-deer,  the  Caledonian  bull, 
and  the  wild  boar,   roamed  through  its  wastes.* 

•  Sir  R.  J.  Jlurdiiaon,  describing  an  urns  found  in  a 
bog  in  Scania,  says,  "  Tliis  urns  is  most  remarkable  in 
exhibiting  a  wound  of  tbe  apophysis  of  the  second  dorsal 
vertebno,  apparently  inflicted  by  a  javelin  of  one  of  the 
aborigines,  the  bole  left  by  which  was  exactly  fitted  by 
Nilson  with  one  of  the  ancient  stone  javelins.  This  instru- 
ment had  fractm-edthe  bone,  and  penetrated  to  the  apophysis 
of  the  third  dorsal  vertebra?,  which  is  also  injured.  Tlie 
fractured  portions  are  so  well  cemented,  that  Nilson  thinks 
the  animal  probably  .lived  two  or  three  years  after.  The 
wound  must  have  been  inflicted  over  the  horns,  and  the 
javelin  must  have  been  hurled  with  prodigious  force."  ' 

In  the  Carse  of  Stirling  tliere  was  disco\-ered.  in  tile 
year  1S19,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  rive).',  and  in  an 
alluvial  soil,  covered  with  a  thin  moss,  the  sni'lVice  of  whicli 
stood  some  twenty-five  feet  abo\e  ths  full  tide  of  the  l''oitli 
the  skeleton  of  a  whale  with  a  lierforated  lance  or  liaiiiouii 
of  deer's  horn  beside  it.    A  few  yeai-s  later.another  whale 


Against  these  gigantic  animals  the  imperfect 
weapons  of  tho  Caledonian  tribes  must  frequently 
have  been  found  unavailing.  The  earliest  inha- 
bitants of  North  Britain  appear  to  have  followed 
tlie  chaso,  or  waged  war,  with  arrow,  lance,  and 
spear-hcads  of  flint,  celts,  hatchets,  hammers,  and 
other  weapons  formed  of  stone,  or  occasionally 
of  horn  or  bone.*  As  civilization  advanced,  these 
rude  implements  vyere  gradually  Introduction  of 
replaced    by   weapons    and  tools  metals, 

formed  of  copper  and  tin.  At  what  period  the 
art  of  smelting  ores  was  discovered  by  the  Bri- 
tons, and  metallic  weapons  and  implements  sub- 
stituted for  those  of  stone ;  whether  this  improve- 
ment was  produced  by  the  gradual  progress  of 
civilization  among  the  aboriginal 'colonists,  or  by 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  and  higher  race — it  is  now 
impossible  to  say.  This  much  is  certain,  that  at  a 
very  early  period  the  ancient  Britons  were  familiar 
with  tin,  and  that  about  B.C.  400,  if  not  carhcr, 
the  navies  of  Tyre  and  Carthage  visited  the  British 
isles  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  metal  to 
compound  with  the  cojiper  found  so  abundantly  in 
several  parts  of  Asia.f  In  the  course  of  time  the 
knowledge  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  southern 
shores  of  the  island  would  he  communicated  to  the 
remoter  tribes  beyond  the  Solway  and  the  Tync, 
and  they  would  learn  to  barter  the  skins  won  in  the 
chase,  for  the  coveted  sword  and  spear  of  bronze. 
The  knowledge  of  the  metallurgic  arts,  thus  com- 
municated, w-ould  no  doubt  ultimately  lead  the 
Caledonian  tribes  to  quarry  and  smelt  the  ores  which 
abound  in  their  native  hills,  and  to  mould  the 
weapons  and  implements  which  they  used.-  This 
is  proved  by  the  discovery  of  numerous  stone  and 
bronze  moulds   in  which  the   earliest   tools  and 

was  found,  and  in  1824,  a  third  was  disclosed  on  the  Blair 
Drummond  estate,  seven  miles  farther  inland,  and  over- 
laid with  a  thick  bed  of  moss.  Beside  it  also  I.iy  the  rode 
harpoon  of  the  hardy  Caledonian  whaler,  in  this  instance 
retaining,  owing  to  the  preservative  nature  of  tile  moss, 
some  remains  of  the  wooden  handle  by  which  the  pointed 
lance  of  deer's  horn  was  wielded.— Il'ifaon's  Anhmilvijij 
and  Prc-ldstorie  Annnb  of  Scotland,  pp.  25,  33. 

*  There  was  a  lai-ge  cairn  on  the  Moor  of  GlenfjiiicUfii, 
Kirkoudbrightshii-e,  which  popular  tradition  assigned  as  the 
tomb  of  some  unknown  Galwegian  king,  styled  .Wins 
Mo  Galdus.  It  was  l-emoved  about  the  year  IHIIS).  On 
removing  it  the  workmen  came  to  a  stone  coflin  of  very 
rude  workmanship,  and  on  raising  the  lid  thev  foimd  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  of  uncommon  size.  The  boi'ies  were  in 
such  a  state  of  decompos-ition,  that  the  ribs  and  veriebrsc 
crumbled  into  dust  on  attempting  to  lift  tlieni.  The  re. 
maining  bones,  being  more  compact,  were  taken  oiii;  when 
It  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  arms  had  been  alinust 
separated  from  the  shoulder  by  the  stroke  of  a  stone  axe, 
and  that  a  fragment  of  the  a-ce  still  reinained  in  the  bone, 
ihe  axe  had  been  of  green  stone,  a  species  of  slone  never 
iound  m  this  part  of  Scotland.  Tliere  were  also  fmiid 
with  this  skeleton  a  ball  of  flint,  about  tlii-ee  inches  in 
diameter,  which  was  perfectly  round  and  highlv  ii..lislieil; 
and  the  head  of  an  ai-i-ow,  also  of  flint,  but  not  a  particle  of 
any  nietalhc  substance.— IlVfaom's  ArchmjU,,,/,  p.  13i. 

•f  Little  doubt  can  now  be  entertained'  tliat  Hermlcitus, 
(n.  c..f,S4,)  m  his  allusions  to  the  Cassiterides  .n-  Tin 
Islamls,  refers  to  Cornwall  and  the  neiglibouring  islands. 
\\  e  lenni  also  from  the  '"  Ora  Maritima"  of  b-estus'.\vienus, 
(circa  mc.  JOI.)  )  that  Britain  was  visitedat  that  em-iv l-eriod 
by  the  Cai-thaginians. 
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lEronze  of  liumi-va.,  Jiaii-  Lo6d.uL-  7,Ciii(iraiy  "Orn..  MiAjCkUbi-. 

2Eo33   oi    otiiaLa.,  "bronze.  8.GolcL!PilmLa., /brr2irj'ftu~o. 

33ix[aze,PigiiceiiLlmuc&.  rrom.. £ a^t LotlxLan,.  SAlt^ux.    T9vm. ^.ac/u>L.^aij',  Dmnha.r^J^iLsh.ir€.. 

^b^cira- Gotta.  Laxnp.  n-oirvJn/tnj-u/'iL".  li;Pr;cfericutmTi, "bronze.  Lanarkshire. 
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weapons  of  the  native  metallurgist  were  formed. 
Swords,  speoi's,  axes,  and  other  weapons  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  in  some  cases  exhibiting;  consi- 
derable beattty  and  variety  of  fonn  and  decoration, 
have  been  found  in  great  numbers  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  afford  an  interesting  spGcimcn 
of  the  state  of  the  arts  among  our  ancestors,  prior 
to  the  Eoman  invasion.* 

"  Whenccsoever  the  iirst  knowledge  of  the  me- 
talliirgie  arts  was  derived,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "•  it 
introduced  into  the  British  isles  the  elements  of  a 
change  scarcely  less  momentous  than  those  which 
later  ages  trace  to  letters,  the  magnet,  the  printing 
press,  or  those  later  applications  of  the  metals'-^  j 
the  railway  and  the  electric  telegraph.  The  native 
Briton  was  no  longer  confined  to  his  little  clearing 
on  the  coast,  nor  compelled  with  ingenious  toil  to 
fashion  the  shapeless  flint  and  stone  into  the  wea- 
pons and  implements  that  supplied  liis  simple 
wants.  The  forests  rang  with  the  axe  and  the 
wedge,  the  low  grounds  were  gradually  cleared  of 
then"  primeval  forests,  and  the  fruits  of  patient 
industry  were  substituted,  in  part  at  least,  for  the 

spoils  of  the  chacc The  facilities  afforded  by 

the  more  pliable  metal  tools  would  speedily  work 
no  less  remarkable  changes  on  the  mansions  of  the 
lining  than  on  the  sepukhrcs  of  the  dead.  The 
Bubterranean  cavern  would  give  place  to  the  wooden 
structure,  which  the  new  arts  rendered  at  once  a 
more  convenient  and  simple  stylo  of  arehitccturo  f 
■while  the  inroads  on  the  forests  which  such  changes 
led  to,  would  necessitate  the  clearing  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lands,  preparatory  to  the  extended  labours 
of  the  agiiculturist."t 

*  In  the  year  1780,  in  di-agging  for  marl  in  Duddingston 
Loch,  near  Kdiulmrgh,  a  large  heap  of  swords,  speai-s,  and 
lumps  of  brass  was  brought  np,  and  from  the  fact  that  some 
of  tlie  lumps  of  brass  seemed  as  if  half  melted,  and  that 
gigantic  deers'  horns  and  fragments  of  others  were  dis- 
covered along  with  the  weapons  and  masses  of  melted 
bronze,  it  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that 
a  considerable  manufactory  of  bronze  weapons  had  been 
can'ied  on  at  some  remote  period  on  the  margin  of  the  loch. 
Some  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  of  tliese  weapons 
are  now  in  the  Abbotsfcrd  Sluseuin,  and  about  fifty  pieces 
of  swords,  spear-heads,  and  other  fragments  of  weapons, 
most  of  them  more  or  less  affected  by  tire,  are  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  The  swords 
fire  of  the  leaf-shaped  form,  with  perforated  handles,  to 
wliich  bone  or  wood  has  been  attached.  Some  of  the  large 
speor-lieads  have  been  pierced  with  a  variety  of  ornamental 
perforations.  During  the  construction  of  the  Queen's  Drive, 
in  1846,  almost  du-ectly  above  Duddingston  Locli,  two  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  leaf-shaped  bronze  swords-  were  dug 
up  in  a  bed  of  vegetable  charcoal,  and  are  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  'J'he  Ijronze  spear- 
heads present  a  gi-eat  variety  of  forms  of  oi-namental  devices. 
The  Scottish  bronze  dagger  of  the  same  period  is  almost 
invariably  found  to  consist  of  a  two-edged  blade,  tapering 
to  a  poiut,  and  perforated  wiUi  holes  for  attaching  a  lianUle 
to  it  by  means  of  rivets.  Bronze  buclclers  1^a^■e  also  been 
found  in  various  places,  and  some  of  wood.  I'uil  of  brass 
nails.  Tile  circular  Plighland  target  is  clustiy  'urmed  on 
tlie  model  of  these  bronze  sliields,  even  retainintj  the  boss 
on  the  centre  of  the  target,  which  was  Intended  to  receive 
and  protect  the  liand  in  which  the  buclder  w-as  held,  though 
tlie  Highlanders,  like  the  ancient  Komans,  wore  the  sliicld 
'  on  the  arm,— a  striking  proof  of  tlie  tenacity  witii  which  tJie 
Celtic  races  are  found  to  cling  to  ancient  customs. — See 
Arclupologi-,  &c.,  part  iL 
+  Ibid.  pp.  205, 221. 


The  descriptions  .  fiumished  by  Julius  Cmsar,  Ta- 
citus, and  otlier  classical  writers,  of  the  weapons 
used  by  the  native  Britons  in  their  encounters 
with  their  Roman  foes,  do  not  in  any  degree  corres- 
pond with  the  common  forms  of  the  bronze  swords 
and  spears  found  in  the  earlier  tumuli.  The  bronze 
leaf-shaped  sword  is  a  short  and  small,  though 
formidable  weapon,  evidently  adapted  for  thrusting 
rather  than  striking  ;  whereas  Tacitus  describes  the 
Caledonians  as  using  swords  large  and  blunt  at  the 
point.  It  has,  therefore,  been  supposed,  with  con- 
siderable probability,  that  the  bronze  era  was  pass- 
ing away  when  the  Roman  legions  first  landed  on 
the  shores  of  BritW.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know 
that,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion,  the  native 
tribes  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron ;  for  Ile- 
rodian  expressly  informs  us  that  they  wore  iron 
about  their  necks  and  bellies,  esteeming  this  as  fine 
and  rich  an  ornament  as  others  do  gold.  Under  a 
vast  eairn  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  battle  of  Mong 
Grampius,  great  quantities  of  iron  weapons  were 
found  mingled  with  bones,  which  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  were  coeval  with  the  resolute  stand 
which  the  Caledonians  made  on  this  spot  against  the 
legionaries  of  Agricola.  In  various  other  parts  of  the 
country,  remains  of  sword-blades,  spcar-heads,  dag- 
gers, and  other  iron  weapons  have  been  discovered, 
in  connexion  with  bronze  implements,  glazed  pot- 
tery, and  other  relics,  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  same  era, 
though  it  may  be  doiibted  whether  such  weapons 
were  at  all  in  general  use  at  this  period  among  the 
Caledonian  tribes. 

Mention  is  made,  both  by  Coesar  and  Tacitus,  of 
the  war-ohariots,  which  formed  an  War-cliariots  of 
im.portant  part  of  the  military  the  Caledonians. 
array  of  the  ancient  Britons.  These  chariots  were 
armed  with  scythes  and  hooks,  attached  to  the 
wheels  and  axles,  for  cutting  and  tearing  the  ad- 
verse r'anks  as  they  were  driven  rapidly  along. 
Each  chariot  contained  a  charioteer,  with  one  or 
sometimes  two  warriors.  These  vehicles  they  ap- 
pear to  have  managed  with  considerable  dexterity, 
and  on  several  occasions  succeeded  by  their  means 
in  breaking  the  Rom^an  line.  The  veiy  dread  of 
the  horses,  Ctesar  informs  us,  and  the  noise  of  the 
rapid  wheels,  often  broke  the  ranks  of  his  legions. 
When  they  had  thrown  the  enemy  into  confusion, 
the  warriors  leaped  from  the  chariots  and  fought 
on  foot,  while  the  drivers  retired  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  favour  their  retreat  in  case  of  their 
being  overmatched.  "  In  this  manner,"  says  Ccosar, 
"  they  perform  the  part  both  of  rapid  cavalry  and 
of  steady  infantry."  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
the  Gauls,  nearly  three  centuries  earlier,  employed 
the  same  mode  of  fighting  in  their  contests  with 
the  Romans.  "  A  number  of  the  enemy,"  says 
Livy,  "  mounted  on  chariots  and  cars,  made  to- 
wards them  with  such  a  terrible  noise,  fr.<ui  the 
trampling  of  the    horses  and  the  rolling  of  the 
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wheels,  as  affrighted  the  horses  of  the  Romans, 
unaccustomed  to  such  operations.  By  this  means, 
a  distracting  ten-or  seized  upon  the  victorious  ca- 
valry, and  men  and  horses  in  their  headlong  flight 
were  thrown  in  heaps  to  the  ground.  The  same 
cause  produced  disorder  even  in  the  ranks  of  the 
legions  ;  through  the  impetuosity  of  the  horses,  and 
the  carriages  they  dragged  through  the  ranks, 
many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  van  -were  trod- 
den or  bruised  to  death,  and  the  Gauls,  as  soon 
as  they  saw  the  enemy  in  confusion,  followed  up 
the  advantage,  nor  allowed  them  breathing- 
time."* 

The  horses  which  the  Caledonians  employed  in 
Their  horses  and  '•'^^^   'Were  of  a  small    breed,  but 
ca.vah7.  swift,  spirited,  and  hardy.      The 

cavalry  were  accustomed,  like  the  car-borne 
■warriors,  to  dismount  on  fitting  occasions,  and  to 
fight  on  foot.  They  are  said  to  have  been  also  in 
the  habit  of  mixing  infantry  with  cavaliy ;  a  foot- 
soldier  holding  by  each  horse's  mane,  and  keeping 
pace  with  him  in  all  his  motions. 
But  the  infantry,  according  to  Ta- 
citus, constituted  the  main  strength  of  the  armies 
of  the  Caledonians.  Their  swiftness  of  foot,  and 
expertness  in  swimming  over  rivers,  and  crossing 
fens  and  marshes,  gave  them  a  great  advantage  in 
making  sudden  attacks  and  retreats.  Like  their 
Highland  descendants,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  off  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing,  be- 
fore closing  with  their  adversaries  in  a  hand  to 
hand  conflict.  They  were  armed 
with  a  spear  and  a  long  unwieldy 
Bword,  without  a  point,  and  only  meant  for  cutting.! 
Their  defensive  armour  consisted  only  of  a  small 
light  target.  "  Their  sword,"  says  Herodian, 
"  hangs  on  their  naked  bodies.  They  know  not 
the  use  of  a  breast  plate  and  helmet,  and  imagine 
these  would  be  an  impediment  to  them  in  passing 
the  fens."  The  spear  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
missile  weapon,  and  at  the  butt  end  of  it  was  a 
rattle,  formed  of  a  hollow  bail  of  copper,  with  pieces 
of  metal  inside,  to  frighten  the  horses  of  the 
enemy.  In  their  conflicts  with  the  Romans,  the 
Caledonians  displayed  some  know- 
ledge of  military  tactics,  both  in 
their  mode  of  drawing  up  their  troops,  and  in  their 
promptitude  and  skill  in  turning  the  wings  of  the 
enemy.  The  infantry  was  usually  placed  in  the 
centre,  and  the  cavaby  and  chariots  on  the  wings. 
The  waggons  which  contained  their  families  were 
stationed  in  the  rear,  and  served  as  a  barrier  for  its 
protection;  while  the.  presence  of  these  spectators  of 
the  engagements,  and  the  shrill  cries  which  they 
wore  in  the  habit  of  raising,  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  sons,  to  fight  to  the 
last  in  defence  of  all  that  was  dearest  to  them. 
Tlie  strongholds  of  the   earKest  inhabitants  of 


Arms. 


Military  tactics. 


»  Tit  I,iv.  Uh.  I.  0.  28. 


+  Tacit,  Agric.  c.  30. 


Scotland  were  of  a  rude  and  primitive  character. 
The  simplest  in  construction  is  the 
earthen    mound,    or     mote     hill,  ^       '' 

steeply  escarped,  and,  no  doubt,  having  its  vallum 
of  earth  surrounded  originally  by  wooden  palisades. 
Nearly  akin  to  these  are  the  cii'oular  hill  forts,  or  duns, 
as  they  are  called  in  Gaelic,  which  still  crown  the 
summits  of  so  many  Scottish  hills.  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  this  class  of  fortifications  maybe  seen  on  the 
heights  of  Galloway  and  the  Lothians,  on  the  Lam- 
mermoors,  and  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Kilsyth 
and  Grampian  hills,  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  great  Roman  wall.  They  usiially  occupy  the 
level  summit  of  hills  difnoult  of  access,  and  are 
inclosed  with  ramparts  of  earth  and  stone,  without 
any  appearance  of  mortar  or  cement.  In  the  areas 
of  several  of  them  there  were  huts,  or  other  build- 
ings for  habitations,  and  wells  for  supplying  the 
garrison  with  water.  The  most  remai-kable  of  these 
hill  forts  are  the  strongholds  which  crown  the  stmi- 
mit  of  the  Catterthuns  in  Angus-shire,  looking 
across  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  The  mountain  on 
which  they  stand  is  bifurcated  with  a  fortress  on 
each  peak,  the  highest  called  the  White,  the  other 
the  Brown  Catterthun,  from  the  colour  of  the  walls. 
The  White  Catterthun  is  of  an  oval  form,  con- 
structed of  a  stupendous  dilie  of  loose  stones,  up- 
wards of  a  huhdred  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
twenty-flve  feet  thick  at  the  top,  with  a  succession 
of  ramparts  and  ditches  which  surround  the  height 
at  lower  elevations.  The  area  within  the  stony 
mound  is  flat,  and  is  a  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet 
in  length,  by  two  hundred  feet  in  breadth.  The 
hollow,  which  was  once  the  well  of  the  fort,  is  still 
visible,  though  now  nearly  filled  up  with  stones. 
The  Brown  Catterthmi  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  entrenchments.  It 
must  have  cost  uncommon  labour  to  collect  the 
materials  of  these  huge  works,  and  to  carry  them 
to  such  a  height.* 

Another  class  of  native  works  to  which  great 
interest  has  been  attached,  are  the 
Vitrified  Forts,  in  which  the  stones  ^"''^"'  '''"^''■ 
have  been  fused  by  the  action  of  fire.  Several  in- 
genious theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  these  remarkable  works;  but  the  con- 
clusion which  Dr.  Hibbert  di-ew,  fi-om  a  series  of 
careful  investigations,  is  now  generally  acquiesced 
m — that  the  vitrification  is  an  incidental  and  not 
a  designed  effect,  resulting  accidentally  from  the 
frequent  kindling  of  beacon  fires,  as  the  signals  of 
war  or  invasion,  as  well  as.  from  bon-fires,  which 
formed  a  part  of  festive  or  religious  rcjoicings.-j- 

"  The  situation  of  these  British  strengths,"  says 
Chalmers,  "  theii-  relative  positions  to  one  another, 

*  ChahTiers"  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  SO;  Kov's  Militaij  An- 
tiriiutics  plate  xlviii. ;  King's  Munimenta'  Antiqua,  vol.  L 
p.  -  (,  plates  1.  and  ii. ;  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  iii.  plate  xri. : 
\\  ilson  s  .\rchneology,  p.  412. 

— 118  ^  °'"*°^'  ^°"''  ^°^"  "' '  "^^^^'^  Ai-ohiEolosy,  pp.  413 
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and  the  accommodations  attached  to  them,  show  that 
they  have  rather  been  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  pi'otccting  the  tribes  from  the  attacks  of  one 
another,  than  for  the  purpose  of  checldng  an  invad- 
ing enemy.  They  are  placed  upon  eminences  in  those 
parts  of  the  country,  which,  e-ren  in  these  early 
ages,  must  have  been  tlie  most  habitable,  and  have 
furnished  thegrcatest  quantity  of  subsistence.  Ttey 
frequently  appear  in  groups  of  tliree,  four,  and 
even  more,  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other ;  and  they 
are  so  disposed  upon  the  tops  of  heights,  that 
sometimes  a  considerable  number  may  be  seen 
from  one  another,  having  one  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  others  in  the  most  commanding 
situation,  which  has,  no  doubt,  been  the  distin- 
guished post  of  the  chief.  Such  -was  the  large 
and  strong  post  on  the  Eildon  hills,  around  which, 
in  the  adjacent  country,  there  are  the  remains  of 
more  than  a  dozen  smaller  strengths.  Such,  also, 
wei-e  the  large  strengths  on  Bm-renswark-hill,  at 
Inchtuthcl,  the  Cattez'thuns,  Barra-hill,  Castle-over, 
and  othei-s,  all  which  had  their  subordinate  posts 
around  them;  and  the  remains  of  many  of  those 
strengths  are  still  to  be  seen.  That  many  of  these 
fortresses  were  in  existence  before  the  Romans  in- 
vaded North  Britain,  appears  from  this  decisive 
circumstance,  that  several  of  the  larger  strengths 
were  converted  into  Roman  posts.  The  large 
British  fort  on  the  Eildon  hills,  that  at  Inchtuthel, 
that  at  Castle-over,  and  some  other  smaller  British 
fortlets,  were  converted  into  Roman  posts.  Wo 
may  also  draw  the  same  inference  from  the  curious 
fact,  that  Roman  camps  are  judiciously  placed 
among  several  groups  of  these  British  strengths, 
for  the  evident  pui-pose  of  overawing  and  watching 
them."* 

Connected  with  these  hill-forts  is  another  kind  of 
primitive  stronghold,  consisting  of 
■  artificial  trenches,  generally  dug  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  and  evidently  intended  to  afford 
shelter  to  the  natives  and  their  cattle  from  an  in- 
vading foe.  Examples  of  this  class  of  defensive 
earth-woi-ks  may  still  be  seen  between  Kintore  and 
Inverury,  in  Aberdeenshire ;  in  the  parish  of  Balry, 
in  Kirkcudbrightshire;  in  Glencoe,  and  in  various 
other  districts  of  the  country,  f 
There  is  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  earKest 
habitations  of  the  aborigines  of 
North  Britain,  like  those  of  the 
natives  of  almost  every  other  countiy,  were  "  pits, 
or  sUght  excavations  in  the  ground,  covered  and 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  by 
boughs  of  trees  and  sods  of  turf."  The  rudest  of 
these  primitive  dwellings  consist  of  shallow  exca- 
vations, of  a  circular  or  oblong  form,  and  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Aliigher  order  of 
subterraneous  stnictures  is  composed  of  large  flat 
stones,  without  any  cement,  and  consisting  of  two 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  note. 
+  Ai-clia-'ology    &c.  pp.  418,  419. 
VOL.  I. 


A.i'tifieial  trenches. 


dwellings. 


or  three    apartments    about  five   feet  wide,   and 

covered  with  stones  of  the  same  kind.     On  digging 

vcithin  the  area  of  these  dwellings,  charred  wood 

or  ashes,  mingled  with  fragments  of  decayed  bones 

and  vegetable  matter,  and  fragments  of  large  earthen 

vessels,  have  generally  been  found,  and  occasionally 

a  querne,  or  handmill  for  grinding  corn. 

Another    class   of   primitive    dwellings,    which 

abound  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 

,,        TTr  i.       1  Weems  or  caves. 

are  the    lyecins,  or  natural  caves, 

which  have  been  rendered  more  commodious  by 
art.  Great  numbers  of  these  subterraneous  dwell- 
ings have  been  discovered  in  the  northern  districts 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  Hebrides  and  Orkney 
Islands,  varj-ing  in  their  internal  shape  and  dimen- 
sions, but  bearing  a  general  similaritj-  in  the  stylo 
of  their  eonstrnction.  A  single  aperture,  in  most 
cases,  served  for  door  and  chimney,  and  for  the  ad- 
mission of  light  and  air,  though  occasionally  a 
small  aperture  has  been  found  at  the  further  end, 
apparently  to  give  vent  to  the  fire.  The  roof, 
when  artificial,  was  formed,  like  those  of  the  cyclo- 
pea^  structures  of  Greece,  and  of  Mexico  and 
Yucatan,  of  huge  stones,  overlapping  each  other 
in  succession,  until  the  remaining  vacant  space 
could  be  completed  by  a  single  block  extending 
from  side  to  side.  Ashes,  quernes,  deers'  horns,  and 
bones,  have  frequently  been  discovered  in  thcsp 
weems,  and  occasionally  a  few  extremely  rude  im- 
plements, the  relics  of  the  primitive  arts  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  one  of  them,  in  the  parish  oJ 
Auchterhouse,  Forfarshire,  a  brass  ring  was  found, 
but  without  any  inscription ;  and  in  another,  in 
Shapinshay,  Orkney,  a  gold  ring  was  discovered, 
of  very  remarkable  construction. 

In  almost  every  district  of  Scotland  there  arc 
natural  caves,  wliich  have  been  improved  by  art 
into  hiding-places  for  the  inhabitants.  Few  of 
these  subterranean  retreats  are  more  interesting 
than  the  caves  of  Hawthornden,  near  Edinburgh, 
which  have  been  hewn,  with  great  labour  and  in- 
genuity, in  a  rocky  cliff  overhanging  the  river  Esk. 
The  original  entrance  was  most  effectually  concealed 
by  being  constructed  in  the  shaft  of  a  very  deep 
draw-well,  sunk  in  the  court-yard  of  the  castle. 
These  remarkable  structures,  which  consist  of  dif- 
ferent apartments,  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  are 
well  known  to  have  afforded  shelter,  in  the  reign  of 
Daiid  Bruce,  to  a  courageous  baud  of  Scottish 
patriots,  under  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  who  endea- 
voured to  rescue  their  country  from  the  domination 
of  the  English.  Other  examples  of  a  similar  kind, 
all  bearing  traces,  more  or  less,  of  the  employment 
of  artificial  means  to  adapt  fhoni  for  human  dwell- 
ings, may  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  Toviot  and  its 
tributary  the  Ale,  in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Calder,  in  Lanarkshire,  and  along  the  coast 
of  Arran. 

Another  class  of  primitive  dwellings,  differing 
slightly  from   the    subterranean    weems,   appears 
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to  bo  peculiar  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  to  the 
ncig-hbouring  districts  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land. They  arc  popularly  termed 
"  Picts'  houses,"  and  are  usually 
erected  on  the  leyel  ground,  or  excavated  iii  P^i't 
out  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  level 
entrance.  They  arc  built  ■with  stones  of  consider- 
able size,  Avhich  converge  to^\■ards  the  centrCj  \vhere 
an  opening  appears  to  have  been  left  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  and  air.  An  artificial  mound  has  been 
heaped  over  them,  so  that  their  external  appear- 
ar.ce  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
la!«jer  tumuli.* 

The  rude  but  massive  structures  of  cyclopean 
architectm-e  seem  to  have  been  gradually  aban- 
doned, first,  for  dwellings  of  a  similar  character, 
but  simpler  and  less  durable  in  their  modes  of  eon- 
struction,-aild  then  for  litits  composed  of  tm-f  and 
branches  off  rees.  Ca:!bar  describes  the  houses  of  the 
Britons,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  as  nearly 
of  the  same  form  and  structure  vs'ith  those  of  the 
Gauls.f  These,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  were 
formed  of  -wood,  and  covered  with  straw ;  and  Strabo 
represents  them  as  being  constructed  of  pole*  and 
wattled  work,  of  a  cii'cular  form,  "with  lofty,  taper- 
ing, or  pointed  roofs.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that 

Huts  of  the  Cale-  the  houses  of  the  Caledonians,  at 
dojiiaiis,  :  the  time  of  Agricola's  expedition, 
were  of  this  description ;  and  in  various  districts  of 
ihc  country  the  relies  of  those  stmctra'cs  have  been 
discovered  beneath  an  accumulation  of  from  eight 
1 0  ten  feet  of  moss.  The  floors,  which  are  generally 
found  to  measure  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  consist 
of  rough  oval  palings  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of 
fire,  and  frequently  covered  with  charred  ashes,  and 
are  somctiiiies  surrounded  with  the  remains  of 
pointed  hazel  stakes  or  posts,  the  relies,  doubtless, 
of  the  upright  beams  with  which  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  fabric  was  framed.  In  one  of  these  dwell- 
ings uncovered  near  Comrio,  in  1823,  pieces  of  char- 
coal and'  burned  wood  weie  found,  along  with 
charred  wheat  and  some  fragments  of  iron,  which 
may  probably  have  lain  there  undisturbed  since  the 
time  when  the  native  tribes  fired  their  houses  be- 
fore fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  woods,  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  the  Grampians.J 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  subterranean 
structures  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are 
found  in  groups,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  had  anything  among  them  answering  to  the 
Roman  ideas  of  a  city  or  town.  "What  the  Britons 
call  a  town,"  says  Coisar,  "  is  a  tract  of  Woody  coun- 
try surroimded  hy  a  vallum  (a  liigh  bank)  and  a 
ditch,  for  the  security  of  themselves  and  cattle 
against  the  incui'sions  of   their  enemies."      And 

Strabo  observes,  "  The  forests  of  the  Britons  are 
their  cities ;  for  when  they  have  inclosed'  a  very- 
large  circuit  with  felled  trees,  they  build  within  it 

*  For  a  full  description  of  .the  weenis,  and  other  primeval 
dwellings  of  the  trihes  ot  North  Britain,  see  Caledonia,  vol. 
i.  pp.  9B — i)8 ;  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  839  ;  and 
especially  Wilson's  Ai-ohiEology  of  Scotland,  pp.  74 — 91. 

+  Hell.  Gall.  lih.  v.  eh.  12. 

t  Tacit.  Agrio.  c.  38 ;  Arohiieology,  p.  76. 


houses  for  themselvesj  and  hovels  for  their  cattle. 
These  buildings  are  very  slight,  and  not  designed 
for  long  duration." 

If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  the  classical 
^vl■iters,  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Caesar  in* 
forms  us .  that  ten  or  twelve  families  used  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  the  husbands  Community  of 
having   their   wives    in    common.  wives. 

The  ofispriug  of  these  singular  unions  were  re- 
garded as  the  children  of  the  persons  by  whom 
their  mothers  had  been  first  married.  Many  have 
been  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  truth  of  these 
statements,  and  to  contend  ,that  the  Romans  drew 
this  erroneous  conclusion  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Britons  slept  promiscuously  in  their 
hovels,  as  the  peasantry  do  to  this  day  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  But  it, has  been  alleged  on  the  other 
hand,  that  among,  other  barbarous  tribes,  the  Ro- 
mans found  inany  families  huddled  together  under 
one  roof,  without,  however,  assuming  on  that 
account  that  they  lived  in  all  respects  in  common. 
Besides,  the  testimony  of  Ca;sar  is  confirmed  by 
that  of  Dio  Cassias,  or  his  abridger,  Xiphiline,  who 
reports  a  conversation  respecting  this  oustom  be- 
tween the  Empress  Julia  and  the  wife  of  a  British 
chief;  and  by  the  evidence  of  St.  Jerome,  who" .states 
that  the  practice  still  prevailed  ill  his  day  in  the 
northern-  parts  bf  Britain.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  community  of  wives  was  never  at  any  time 
universal  among  the  British  tribes ;  for  there ,  ia 
abundant  evidence  that  the  women  were  held  in 
general  respect,  and  that  the  chastity  of  the  sexes, 
and  the  purity  of  domestic  intercom-se,  were  highly 
appreciated  and  strictly  maintained  by  the  Britons. 
AVomen  appear  to  have  assumed  Social  rank  of 
the  pi-ophetio  olEee  equally,  with  -women, 
men,  and  they  even  occasionally  held  the  reins  of 
sovereignty,  and  commanded  armies  iu  the  field. 
And  the  frequent  occurrence  of  implements  of 
housewifery  and  female  ornaments  among  the  con- 
tents of  the  ancient  sepulchres,  warrants  the  con- 
clusion, that  women  possessed,  even  at  that  early 
era,  among  the  northern  tribes,  no  unequal  position 
in  the  social  scale. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  hovels  of  the  Cale- 
donians were  furnished,  we  know  scarcely  anything. 

A  variety  of  domestic  vessels  of  „ 

,  /.J.™       .,  „  J     •         Domeshc utensils, 

stone,  ot  duterent  forms  and  sizes, 

have  been  discovered ;  but  nearly  all  of  them  ai'e 
extremely  rude,  both,  in  their  form  and  character, 
and  in  their  attempts  at  ornament,  and  have 
evidently  been  in  use  among  the  Scottish  abori- 
gines at  the  same  time  with  the 'stone  celt  and 
hammer.  Coeval  with  these  domestic  utensils  is 
the  druidieal  patera,  as  it  is  generally  designated, 
fi-om  an  idea  that  it  was  used  in  the  sacred  rites  of 
druidieal  worship,  consisting  of  a  small  round  cup 
or  bowl,  with  a  perforated  handle  on  one  side,  and 
more  or  less  ornamented,  though  generally  iu  the 
rudest  style,  and  bearing  unmistakeable  evidence 
that  it  was  formed  by  men  destitute  of  efficient  me- 
tallic tools.    .  To  this  class  also  belongs  the  Scottish 
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querne  or  handmill,  unquestionably  an  invention 
of  the  highest   antiquity,  thoue-h 
it  has  continued  m  use  until  very 
recently,  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts  of  the 
country.    On  the  introduction  of  metals,  these  rude 
vessels  and  implements  of  stone  were  replaced  by 
utensils  formed  of  bronze,  and  even  of  gold,  which, 
■whencesoever  it  was  derived,  appears  to  have  been 
tised  in  Scotland,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  introduction  of  metals.    Many 
Vessels  of  bronze  "f  these  interesting  relics  of  anti- 
and  gold.        quity,  which  have  been  brought  to 
light  either  by  opening  the  cairns  and  sepulclii-al 
baiTOWS,  or  by  the   draining  of  bogs  and  lakes, 
consist  of  various  culinaiy  and  domestic  utensils, 
such  as  pots,  caidrons,  tripods,  goblets,  and  bowls 
formed  of  bronze,  and  occasionally  horns  or  di'ink- 
ing-cups  of  gold.     It  has  been  customary  to  ascribe 
all  these  vessels,  either  formed  of  bronze  or  of  the 
precious  metals,  to  the  Roman  era ;  but  there  is  now 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  the  productions  of  native  art,  though, 
doubtless,  of  a  late  period,  and  not  improbably,  in 
many  cases,  coeval  with  the  Roman  invasion. 
The  art  of  maimfactm-ing  articles  of  earthenware 
was  not  unknown    to    the   Cale- 
donians.    Numerous  specimens  of 
such  articles  have  been  discovered  in  the  tumuli ; 
and  as  they  present,  in  eveiy  respect,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  pottery  of  the  Roman  colonists,  we 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  assigning  them  to  the 
native  manufacturer.     The  earliest  of  these  speci- 
mens of  native  fictile  ware  are  composed  of  very 
coarse  materials,  rudely  formed  by  hand,   imper- 
fectly baked,  and  liable,  therefore,  to  crack  by  mere 
exposure  to  the  weather.     Others,   however,   are 
gracefully  formed  and  elaborately  decorated,  and 
have  evidently  been  made  by  workmen  who  had 
acquu-ed  a  knowledge  of  the  potter's  wheel.     Nu- 
merous cinerary  urns  and  domestic  pottery  of  various 
kinds  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  considerable  diversity,  both  in  shape  and 
decoration.     The  vases  most  frequently  found  are 
divided  into  three  kinds  :  the  large  sepulchral  urn, 

o    .,  ,    ,  which  contains  the  burnt  bones  of 

bepMchral vases.    .,       ,  ...  „        , 

the  deceased,  and  is  usually  a  ti-un- 

cated  cone,  standing  mouth  downwards,  in  a  dish 

made  to  fit  Kke  a  pie-dish — the  di-inking-cup,  of 

a  baiTel  form,  but  widening  at  the  mouth,  holding 

about  a  quart  in  measure,  and  supposed  to  have 

contained  articles  of  food  for  the  dead — (it  is  most 

fi'equently  found  with  skeletons,  and  is  placed  at 

the  head  and  feet) — and  incense  cups,  small  in  size, 

and  more  fantastic  in  shape  and  ornaments  than 

the  former,  supposed  to    have    been  filled   with 

talsams  and  precious   ointments  or  ii-ankincensc, 

and  to  have  been  suspended  over  the  funeral  pile.* 

Some  of  tliese  perforated  urns  or  cups,  which  are 

evidently  designed   for  suspension,   are   provided 

with  a  cover  or  lid,  made  of  the  same  material. 

Others  are  made  round  on  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be 

unfitted  for  setting  on  the  gi-oimd ;  and  it  is  sup- 

•  See  E.  C.  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  Introd.  i.  25. 
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posed  that  these  are  specimens  of  the  earliest  arti- 
ficial cooking-vessels  manufactured  by  native  skilL* 
On  the  other  hand,  urns,  coated  with  a  dark  green 
glaze,  have  been  found  alongside  of  iron  weapons 
and  other  relics,  which  show  that  they  belong  to 
the  last  Pagan  period  in  Scotland. 

The  MaDatoe  and  Caledonians  are  represented  by 
the  classical  writers  as  living  in  a 
state  of  nudity  ;  Tint  the  aeciu'acy  of 
the  statement  may  be  doubted,  as  the  Romans 
seldom  saw  these  warlike  tribes  save  in  battle, 
where,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Celtic 
nations,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  aside 
the  greater  part  of  their  clothing  for  convenience. 
Cecsar  states,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
Britain  wore  gai-mcnts  of  skins ;  it  is  highly  im- 
probable, therefore,  that  the  northern  tribes  were 
entii-ely  destitute  of  clothing.  The  Gauls  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  fabricating  and  dj-cing 
cloth,  and  consequently  so  must  also  the  inhabitiuits 
of  the  north  of  Britain.  According  to  Pliny  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Gauls  manufactured  woollen 
cloth,  dj-ed  of  several  ccloiu-s,  and  woven  cither  in 
stripes  or  cheques.  The  Belgian  Gauls  wore  dyed 
tunics  of  variegated  colour's,  and  close  trousers, 
which  they  called  braccae.  Red  was  the  predomi- 
nant colour,  both  in  the  chequered  trousers  and  in 
the  tunic.  Over  the  tunic,  both  the  Gauls  and  the 
Britons  wore  a  short  cloak,  called  a  sagum,  -v^hich 
was  of  one  uniform  colour,  generally  either  blue  or 
black.  As  civilization  advanced,  the  dress,  with 
the  other  manners  and  customs  of  the  southern 
Britons,  was  doubtless  adopted  by  the  ruder 
northern  tribes,  and  the  dyed  garments  of  wool 
gradually  superseded  the  clothing  of  sldns.  Nu- 
merous allusions  are  made  by  the  classical  writers 
to  the  peculiar  custom  which  the  Britons  practised 
of  staining  their  bodies  of  a  blue  Custom  of  paiiit 
colour,  with  the  herb  vitrum  or  ing  their  bodies, 
woad.  According  to  Herodian,  they  punctured 
then-  bodies  with  the  figm-es  of  all  sorts  of  animals. 
Isidore,  spealdng  of  the  Picts,  states  that  their 
name  was  derived  from  their  painted  skins,  and 
that  they  squeezed  out  the  juice  of  certain  herbs 
upon  the  body,  and  punctmed  the  figures  witli 
a  needle.  This  practice,  which  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  tattooing  common  among 
the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  was  in  all 
probabiKty  at  its  height  when  the  clothing  of  the 
people  was  most  scanty ;  but  as  civilization  ad- 
vanced, and  the  articles  of  raiment  were  increased, 
it  would  be  gradually  discontinued,  and  at  last 
wholly  abandoned.  The  personal  Personal  orna- 
ornamonts    of    the    aborigines    of  ments. 

Caledonia  appear  to  have  been  formed  of  bone  or 
horn,  and  even  of  coal  and  stone.  Various  relics  of 
these  primeval  decorations  have  been  preserved, 
consisting  of  perforated  beads  of  bones,  horn  pins 
perforated  animals'  teeth,  and  other  rudely  formed 
necklaces  and  pendants.  Ornaments  of  jet  or  shale, 
and  eannel  coal,  ar.d  large  beads  of  glass  and  peb- 
ble, have  also  been  discovered  in  the  grave-mounds 

•  Archieology,  p.  286  ;  Archieol.  Scot,  vol,  ii.  p.  70. 
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of  Noi-th  Britain,  tog-etlier  with  relics  formed  of 
polislicd  pale  greenstone,  representing  a  class 
which  appear  to  have  been  common  among  the 
personal  decorations  of  the  stone  period,  whether 
regarded  merely  as  ornaitients,  or  valued  for  some 
hidden  virtue  which  may  have  been  supposed  to 
pertain  to  them.  Necklaces,  even  ruder  still,  have 
been  found  belonging  to  this  primeval  period, 
formed  of  the  common  small  shells  of  om-  coasts — 
of  cockles  and  of  oyster-shells,  perforated,  and 
sti-ung  together  \yith  a  fibre  or  sinew. 

The  ornaments  belonging  to  the  bronze  period 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  a  much  higher  order. 
Not  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  were  still  formed  of 
stone,  or  of  jet  and  shale ;  but  the  taste  and  in- 
genuity which  their  workmanship  displays  are 
evidently  the  result  of  considerable  mechanical 
skill.  Some  of  these  ornaments  of  shale  were, 
until  vci-y  recently,  held  in  superstitioirs  reverence 
by  the  peasantry,  for  their  medicinal  virtues  or 
supernatural  powers,  and  were  especially  re- 
garded as  a  sovereign  specific  to  counteract  the 
supposed  effects  of  witchcraft.  Necklaces,  beads, 
buttons,  rings,  and  other  relics  of  this  class,  have 
been  discovered  in  great  numbers  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  exhibiting  a  degree  of  finish 
and  decoration  which  distinguishes  them  fi-om 
earlier  ornaments  formed  of  the  same  materials. 
To  the  same  period  belong  the  large  beads  of  glass 
or  vitreous  paste  and  amber,  stone,  clay,  and  porce- 
lain, so  frequently  found  in  the  British  tumuli,  and 
commonly  known  as  Adder  Beads,  Serpent  Stones, 
and  Druidical  Beads.  But  by  fai;  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  Scottish  sepulclu'al  deposits  of  the  bronze 
period,  are  the  beautiful  gold  and  silver  relics  which 
ai'e  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light  on  the  open- 
ing of  sepulchral  tumuli,  or  in  the  course  of  agri- 
cultural or  railway  operations.  They  are  of  great 
variety,  and,  in  many  cases,  are  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful in  design  and  ornament.  Some  of  these  con- 
Golden  bracelets  sist  of  bracelets  and  armlets;  others 
and  torijues.  are  a  sort  of  necklace  or  collar, 
called  a  torque,  composed  of  flexible  bars  of  gold 
or  silver,  twisted  like  a  rope  or  wi'eath,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  symbol  of  nobility  or  com- 
mand. Herodian  says  that  the  Caledonians  wore 
torques  of  iron,  "  of  which  they  were  as  vain  as 
other  barbarians  were  of  gold."  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  these  torques  and  armilloD,  composed  of 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  have  been  found  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  have  attracted  groat  atten- 
tion by  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship.  Massive 
gold  rings,  with  dilated  ends,  have  also  been  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
plain  gold  armillEe,  constituted  the  "  ring-money  " 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  were  employed  as  a 
circulating  nieditun  till  long  after  the  era  of  the 
Roman  invasion.  Another  class  of  gold  ornaments 
peculiar  to  the  British  Isles  consists  of  a  solid 
cylindrical  gold  bar,  bent  into  a  semicircle,  and 
terminated  at  both  ends  with  hollow  cups,  resem- 
bling the  mouth  of  a  trumpet.  It  has  been  con- 
■  jectured  that  those  curious  gold  relics  served  as 


clasps  or  fastenings  for  the  ancicntBritish  chlamys, 
or  mantle,  worn  by  the  native  chief,  or  by  tlie 
arch-priest  when  robed  in  his  most  stately  pon- 
tificals. Metal  rings  of  various  kinds,  fibula;,  hair- 
pins, bodkins,  andneedles  of  bronze,  are  frequently 
met  with,  and  occasionally  some  small  fragments  of 
knitted  or  woven  tissues,  of  the  herring-bone  pat- 
tern— ^^the  interesting  remains  of  the  domestic  manu- 
factures of  the'  ancient  Caledonians.  The  massive 
snakc-braoelets,  the  beaded  torqiies,  and  the  rings 
for  the  hair,  formed  -of  bronze,  frequently  found  in 
Scotland,  are  generally  characterized  by  great 
beauty  of  form,  and  delicaoy-of  ornament,  and  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the -latest  Pagu,n  era,  when 
artistic  design  had  been  fully  developed,* 

From  the  insular  position  of  Britain,  it  is  evident 
that  its  first  colonists  must  have 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  boat- 
building and  of  navigation  ;  and  various  specimens 
of  the  canoes  of  the  aboriginal  Britons  have  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  to  light.  Several  of 
these  have  been  dug  out  of  Lochar-moss,  in  Dum- 
fries-sliire,  near  the  Solway  Frith,  along  with  an- 
chors, oars,  and  other  naval  implements.  One 
brought  to- light  in  1*736.,  was  seven  feet  long,  and 
dilated  to  a  considerable  breadth  at  one  end :  the 
paddle  was  found  near  it.  Another,  hollowed  out 
of  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Pen- 
nant in  1782.  "Near  -a  place  called  KilWain," 
says  he,  "  I  mot  with  one  of  the  ancient  canoes  of 
the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  country,  when  it 
was  probably  in  the  same  state  of  nature  as  Vir- 
ginia when  first  discovered  by  Captain  Philip  Ami- 
das.  The  length  of  tliis  little  vessel  was  eight  feet 
eight  inches;  of  the  cavity,  six  feet  seven  inches; 
the  breadth,  two  feet;  depth,  eleven  inches;  and  it 
one  end  were  the  remains  of  three  pegs  for  the 
paddle.  The  hollow  was  made  with  fire,  in  the 
very  manner  that  the  Indians  of  America  formed 
their  canoes."  f 

Other  rude  barques,  of  a  similar  construction, 
have  been  discovered  in  CarliSwark  Loch,  Khk- 
cudbrightshire,  and  in  Loch  Doon,  Ayrshhe. 
One  of  the  canoes  found  in  the  latter,  mea- 
sured about  twenty-three  feet  in  length,  and  was 
formed  of  a  single  oak-tree,  with  the  insertion 
of  an  upright  plank  into  a  broad  gi-oove,  for  the 
stern.  The  largest  of  these  primitive  barques  dis- 
covered in  North  Britain,  was  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Carron,  Stirlingshire,  in  1726,  at  a  depth  of 
fifteen  feet  from  the  sui'face,  and  covered  by  suc- 
cessive strata  of  clay,  shells,  moss,  sand,  and  gravel. 
It  was  formed,  as  usual,  from  a  single  -oak-tree,  and 
measm-ed  thirty-six  feet  in  length  by  fom-  feet  in 
breadth,  and  was  finely  polished,  and  perfectly 
smooth  both  inside  and  outside.  No  fewer  than 
nine  ancient  canoes  have  been  found,  at  diS'erent 
times,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  at  Glasgow.  In 
one  of  them  lay  a  beautifully  finished  stone  celt, 

*  Arcliflsology,  part  i.  chap,  viii.,  part  ii.  cliap.  vi.,  and 
part  iii.  chap.  v. ;  Archffiol.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  plato  iii.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
20!),  vol.  iv.  p.  217,  vol.  viii.  p.  429  ;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  1J9. 

t  Pennant's  Tom,  vol.  ii.  p.  107. 
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apparently  forrnccl  of  dark  greenstone.  Anotlier, 
foand  in  1825.  was  built  of  sevci'al  pieces  of  oak, 
though  without  ribs,  and  exhibited  unusual  evi- 
dences of  labour  and  ingenuity.  A  tliird,  dis- 
covered in  1847,  had  a  circular  hole  in  the  bottom, 
to  admit  of  -water  shipped  being  run  off  -when  it 
was  on  shore ;  and,  strange  to  say,  this  hole  was 
stopped  hy  a  plug  of  cork.  Another  kind  of  boats 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons  at  a  later  period, 
appears  to  have  been  formed  of  osier-twigs,  covered 
with  hide,  closely  resembling  the  currach  of  the 
Irish,  and  the  coracle  of  the  W'elsh.  But,  owing  to 
the  perishable  natm-e  of  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  formed,  no  specimen  of  this  class  of  pri- 
mitive boats  has  been  preserved. 

There  are  few  sources  from  wliicli  we  can  derive 
such  accm-ate  information  respecting  the  manners 
and  customs  of  a  people  and  their  progress  in  civil- 
Sepulchral  me-  ization,  as  from  the  structure  and 
morials.  contents  of  the  memorials  they 
erect  in  honour  of  the  departed.  The  ancient  Bri- 
tons, like  most  other  untutored  races,  expected  their 
fatm-e  to  resemble  their  present  state,  and  that  in 
another  state  of  existence  they  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  pursuing  the  occupations  in  which 
they  dohghted  to  engage  here.  Hence  the  wea- 
pons of  war-  and  of  the  chase — ^personal  ornaments 
— the  insignia  of  rank  and  distinction — the  favour- 
ite horse  and  dog — were  deposited  in  the  sepulchral 
mound  along  with  the  buried  chief,  iu  order  that, 
ill  the  new  state  of  being  on  which  he  had  entered, 
he  might  bo  arrayed  in  a  manner  befitting  his  rank, 
and  provided  with  everything  requisite  for  his  de- 
fence, subsistence,  and  amusement.  The  sepulchres 
of  the  first  colonists  of  North  Britain  for  the  most 
part  consist  of  two  classes.  Barrows  and  Cairns,  the 
former  composed  only  of  earth,  the  latter  of  stones. 
The  Barrows  are  of  various  forms 
and  sizes,  and  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  very  able  and  learned  work, 
as  consisting  of  the  Long  Barrow  ;  the  Bowl  Bar- 
row, a  plain  hemispherical  mound  of  earth ;  the 
Bell  Barrow,  which  is  not  very  common  in  Scot- 
land, is  evidently  of  later  date,  and  exhibits  greater 
skill  and  labour  in  its  construction ;  the  Conoid 
BaiTow ;  the  Crowned  Barrow,  with  one  or  more 
standing  stones  set  upon  it ;  the  Enclosed  Baixow, 
which  is  environed  by  an  earthen  vallum  ;  and  the 
Encircled  Barrow,  generallj'  of  large  proportions, 
and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  staiiding  stones.  The 
whole  of  these  vast  mounds  have  evidently  been  re- 
served only  for  chiefs  and  personages  of  exalted 
rank.  The  common  dead  were  deposited  in  plain 
and  undistinguished  cemeteries.  The  long  barrow, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  of  these  sepul- 
chral memorials,  is  an  immense  mound  of  earth  of 
an  oblong  fonn  and  rude  eonstruetion,  but  con- 
taining no  metallic  implements,  and  very  few  valu- 
able relics  of  any  kind,  ^'hc  contents  of  the  other 
more  elega.ntly  shaped  barrows  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  much  higher  state  of  civilization  among 
the  people  by  whom  they  were  constructed.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mode  of  burial  was 


Cronalcclis. 


not  entirely   superseded  till  some  time  after  the 
introduction  of  Cluistianity  into  Scotland. 

The  Cairns,  or  tumuli  constracted  of  stones,  are 
the   largest    and    most  numerous  . 

of  all  the  Scottish  sepulchral 
mounds,  and  appear  to  have  been  erected  as  a 
receptacle  for  the  honoured  dead  from  the  remotest 
period  down  to  the  close  of  Pagan  customs  and 
sepulchral  rites.  Some  of  these  gigantic  monu- 
ments have  been  erected  on  the  sites  of  ancient 
battles,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  memorials  of 
the  victors  in  those  bloody  conflicts.  Cairns  abound 
in  almost  every  district  in  Scotland,  and  many  of 
them  are  works  of  great  labour,  containing  exten- 
sive sepulchral  chambers,  regularly  built  of  stones 
of  considerable  size.  All  the  articles  discovered  in 
these  stone  chambers  are  usually  of  greater  value 
than  those  which  have  been  deposited  in  any  other 
class  of  sepulchral  mounds  ;  they  are,  therefore,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  burial  places  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chieftains  of  the  aboriginal  races.  They 
are  of  different  shapes ;  but  the  conical  form  is  most 
frequently  met  with.  Great  numbers  of  these  cairns 
have  been  opened  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  interesting  relics  which  they  contained  have 
added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  primitive  races  of  Scotland. 

The  Cromlech,  or  "  Druidical  Altar,"  as  it  was 
long  termed,  is  now  generally  re- 
garded as  a  sepulchral  monument, 
and  is  undoubtedly  by  far  the  most  laborious  and 
costly  memorial  which  the  ancient  Britons  erected 
in  honour  of  their  illustrious  dead.  It  usuallj'  con- 
sists of  three  or  four  rough,  unhewn  blocks,  support- 
ing a  huge  cap-stone,  and  inclosing  an  m-n,  witliin 
which  the  skeleton  has  been  disjiosed  in  a  con- 
tracted position,  and  accompanied  with  coins  and 
relics  of  an  early  period.  In  some  cases  these 
cromlechs  appear  to  have  been  encircled  with  a 
ring  of  standing  stones.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  these  huge  sepulclii'al  memorials  arc 
the  work  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Scotland, 
during  the  primeval  or  stone  period.  They  are 
now  comparatively  rare ;  but  the  traces  of  ruined 
cromlechs,  which  are  still  visible  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  sho^v  that  they  must  at  one  time 
have  been  much  more  numerous. 

The  ancient  Britons  appear  to  have  adopted  a 

variety  of  modes  in  the  disposition   ,,  ,         ,     .  , 
,,,,',,       .       .,  ,      ,    flioaes  01  oiirml. 

oi    the   body  in    these    sepucnral 

monuments.     In  all  probabilitj',  the  earliest  mjde 

of  interment  was  to  place  the  body  in  a  cist  in  a 

contracted  posture,  with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the 

breast,  that  the  v,-arrior,  with  his  weapons  at  his 

side,  might  be  ready  to  spring  up  fully  equipped 

for   the   confJict.      The  ^^'ciipons   and  implements 

found  with  the  remains  of  (ho  bodj-  interred  in  this 

postm'o  arc  usuallj'  of  rude  workmanship,  although 

the   custom   appears    to  have  prevailed   for   ages. 

Sometimes  the  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  at  full 

length,  and  in  tliese  cases  the  articles  of  bronze 

and  iron  deposited  along  ■i\ith  it  indicate  greater 

skill  in  the  arts,  and  a  more  advanced  state  of 
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civilization.  About  the  closing  period  of  the  Pa- 
gan era,  rude  oaken  coffins  appear  to  ha\'e  hcen 
substituted  for  the  primitiyc  cist  of  stone.  Two 
specimens  of  these  ancient  coffins,  each  formed  of 
a  solid  trunk  of  oak,  were  recently  brought  to  light 
in  the  course  of  some  excavations  on  the  Castle- 
hill  at  Edinbm-gh.  Similar  examples  of  oaken 
cists,  hollowed  out  of  solid  trees,  have  been  disco- 
vered in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  later 
tumuli  have  been  found  bronze  rings,  bridle  bits, 
and  other  portions  of  horse  fm-nitui-e,  in  some  in- 
stances highly  decorated.  The  skeleton  of  the  dog 
is  frequently  met  with,  and  sometimes  the  teeth  and 
bones,  and  even  the  entii-e  skeleton  of  the  horse ; 
and,  in  rare  cases,  the  relies  of  the  British  war- 
chariot,  making  evident  the  remarkable  fact,  that  not 
only  the  warrior's  weapons,  but  even  his  chariot  and 
horses,  were  sometimes  interred  along  with  him. 

The  contents  of  these  sepulchral  monuments 
show  that,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Britain  were  in  the  frequent  practice  of 
burning  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  As  in  everj''  state 
of  society  the  rites  connected  with  the  burial  of 
the  dead  are  among  the  last  things  affected  by 
change,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
practice  of  eineration  was  introduced  by  a  new 
race,  along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  metallm-gic 
arts.  It  is  unquestionable  that  this  custom  must 
have  been  in  use  among  the  ancient  Britons  for 
many  generations  before  the  era  of  the  Roman 
invasion.  The  practice  of  eineration  was  long 
contemporaneous  with  the  custom  of  inhumation, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  was 
esteemed  the  more  honourable.  In  some  of  the 
tumuli,  indeed,  a  single  cist  has  been  foiind  con- 
taining a  skeleton  untouched  by  fire,  and  around 
it  several  cinerary  urns,  containing  the  half-biu-ned 
bones  and  ashes  of  the  dead.  In  others  the  central 
cists  are  large  and  carefully  constructed,  while 
those  which  are  placed  around  them  are  grcatlj' 
inferior,  both  in  construction  and  dimensions.  The 
former,  in  all  probability,  contains  the  ashes  of  the 
chief  and  his  wife ;  the  latter,  those  of  theii'  chil- 
di'cn,  or  favourite  attendants.  Caesar  relates  of  the 
Gallic  chieftains,  that  their  fimerals  were  magnifi- 
cent and  sumptuous,  and  that  not  only  the  things 
which  they  loved  best  when  alive,  and  even  their 
dogs  and  horses,  but  their  favourite  servants  and 
retainers  also,  were  consumed  along  with  them  on 
the  funeral  pile.*  Apart  from  the  conclusion  which 
may  be  drawn  from  this  statement,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sepulchral  tumuli  of  the  aboriginal 
Britons,  the  groups  of  cists  or  urns,  and  other 
relics  which  they  contain,  aflbrd  strong  pi'csump- 
tivc  evidence  that  a  similar  practice  prevailed 
among  them. 

Analogous  to  the  sepulchral  cairns  of  the  Cale- 
donians are  the  memorials  which  they  erected  on 

^,        ,  ,  fields   of    ancient  conflict,  to  per- 

jMomorial-slones.        ,      ,     ^i  ^  ,.  ,, 

pctuate  the  remembrance  of  those 

who  fell  in  the  engagement.     Some  of  these  sepul- 
chral tumuli  mark  the  supposed  site  of  the  battle  of 
•  Bell.  Gull.  vi.  10. 


the  Grampians.  "  On  the  hill,  above  the  moor  of 
Ardooh,"  says  Gordon,  "  are  two  great  heaps  of 
stones ;  the  one  called  Carn-wichel,  the  other  Caru- 
lee.  The  former  is  the  greatest  curiosity  of  this 
kind  that  I  ever  met  with.  The  quantity  of  great 
rough  stones  lying  above  one  another  almost  sur- 
passes belief,  which  made  rne  have  the  curiosity  to 
measure  it ;  and  I  found  the  whole  heap  to  bo  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet  in  length,  thu-ty 
in  sloping  height,  and  forty-five  in  breadth  at  the 
bottom."*  In  this  cairn  there  has  been  found  a, 
stone  coffin,  containing  a  skeleton  seven  feet  long. 
In  the  parish  of  Libberton,  near  Edinbm-gh,  there 
were  several  very  large  cairns  of  this  class,  called 
Cat-stanes,  beneath  wliich  were  found  cists  contain- 
ing human  skeletons,  and  various  bronze  and  iron 
weapons.  There  are  also  shigle  stones  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  still  known  by  the  same  designa- 
tion, which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  British 
Cad,  or  the  Celtic  Cath,  signifying  "  a  battle." 

Another  class  of  single  memorial-stones  are  the 
Hare  or  Hoar-stones  (i.  c,  literally  border  or  bound- 
ary stones),  which  have  evidently  been  intended  to 
serve  as  land-marks.  One  of  these  rude  memorials 
stood  on  the  Borough  Moor  of  Edinburgh,  and  pro- 
bably marked  the  western  boundary  of  the  ancient 
chase  claimed  from  time  immemorial  by  the  city. 
When  James  IV.  mustered  the  array  of  the  king- 
dom there  in  1513,  the  royal  standard,  according 
to  tradition,  was  displayed  from  the  "  Hare  Stane," 
which  is  now  built  into  the  wall  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  highway  leading  towards  Braid,  not  far 
fi'om  the  head  of  Bruntsfield  Links.f  The  term 
"  Hare  Stanes,"  is  applied  to  a  circular  group  of 
stories  near  Iviikdcn,  in  the  parish  of .  Kirkurd, 
Peeblesshire  ;  and  there  are  several  cairns  and 
"  laws  "  in  various  parts  of  the  country  which  bear 
the  same  designation. J  To  tliis  class' of  memorials 
belongs  the  "  Hawk  Stane,"  at  St.  Madoes,  Perth- 
shire, which  stands  on  the  marches  of  what  is 
known  to  have  been  the  ancient  possessions  of  the 
Hays  of  Errol,  and  still  bounds  the  paiishes  of  St. 
iMadocs  and  Inchtui-e.  This  stone  is  said  to  have  been 
set  up  immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  in 
the  battle  of  Luuearty  (cii-ca  A.D.  990),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Boece  as  existing  in  his  day  (a.D.  1500). 

A  still  more  remarkable  class  of  monumental  or 
memorial-stones  are  the  "  Stand- 
ing-stones," as  they  are  denomi- 
nated, from  theii-  upright  position.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  monuments  of  antiquity  are  the 
Stones  of  Stennis — the  Orcadian  Stonehenge — as 
they  have  been  appropriately  termed.  They  con- 
sist of  two  groups  of  rude  pillai's,  formed  of  single 
stones,  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  earth.  Theii- 
situation  is  very  peculiar-.     Two  large  sheets  of 

*  Itin.  Septen.  p.  42. 

+  "  The  royal  standard  floated  wide, 

The  staff  a  pine-tree  strong  and  straiglit, 
Pitch'd  deeply  in  a  massive  stone, 
Wliicli  still  in  memory  is  shown." 

Manmon,  c.  iv.  st.  28. 
J  The  most  celebrated  of.  these  is  Harlaw,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, the  scene  of  the  well  known  "  Battle  of  Harlaw." 


Stan  dins-stones. 
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water,  comimmicating  with  the  sea,  are  connected 
by  a  causeway,  called  the  Bridge  of  Brogar,  with 
openings  permitting  the  tide  to  lise  and  recede. 
Upon  the  eastern  tongue  of  land  stands  the 
smaller  group,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, the  height  of  the  pillars  being  fifteen  feet 
and  upwards.  When  cntu-e,  the  circle  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  twelve  upright  stones;  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  have  now  disappeared. 
The  circle,  however,  is  clearly  marked  by  a  sm-- 
rounding  mound  of  earth,  and  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  overthrown  stones.  On  the  opposite  isthmus, 
advancing  towards  the  Bridge  of  Brogar,  stands 
the  larger  group,  called  the  Great  Circle  of  Stennis, 
or  King  of  Brogar.  The  stones  of  which  tliis  circle 
is  composed  are  smaller  in  size  than  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  varying  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  seven  feet 
in  length.  "When  entii'e,  it  appears  to  have  consisted 
of  sixty  upright  stones.  Only  twenty-three  of 
these  now  remain,  ten  of  which  are  prostrate.  .  The 
whole  is  inclosed  by  a  deep  trench,  wliich  measm-es 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  feet  in  diam.eter,  and  is 
still  six  feet  deep,  and  twenty-nine  feet  broad.  The 
entrances  are  formed  by  narrow  earth-banks  across 
the  trench.  In  the  centre  of  the  smaller  circle  lies 
a  large  horizontal  slab,  which  has  been  conjectured 
to  have  been  used  for  sacrificial  pm-poses ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  it  was  on  tliis  altar  that  Einar-jarl, 
of  Orkney,  offered  up  Halfden,  son  of  Harold,  the 
fair-hau-ed  King  of  Norway,  in  sacrifice  to  Odin. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  circle, 
(hough  forming  no  part  of  it,  stood  the  Stone  of 
Odin,  a  pillar  about  eight  feet  in  height,  and  per- 
forated with  an  oval  hole,  large  enough  to  admit  a 
man's  head.  Tlu-ough  this  hole  lovers  were  wont 
to  join  hands  when  they  interchanged  vows,  taking 
the  "  Promise  of  Odin,"  as  it  was  called.  In  an- 
cient times  this  ceremony  was  held  so  sacred,  that 
the  person,  who  dared  to  break  the  engagement 
was  counted  infamous,  and  excluded  from  all  so- 
ciety.* Dr.  Henry  states,  that  a  tradition  existed 
ia  his  time,  about  the  close  of  last  century,  that 
human  victims  destined  for  sacrifice  were  bound  to 
the  perforated  column,  preparatory  to  their  slaugh- 
ter as  an  acceptable  offering  to  Odin.  In  later 
times,  the  heads  of  childi'on  were  passed  through 
the  perforation,  in  order  to  seem'e  them  against 
.palsy  in  after  life.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  this  interesting  i-elio  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
two  of  the  pillars  of  the  adjacent  semicircle,  were, 
in  1.814,  wantonly  destroyed  by  the  stupid  barbarity 
of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 

Monolithic  monuments  of  a  similar  character  are 
to  be  found  in  many  parts  both  of  the  mainland 
and  of  the  islands  of  Scotland.  Sometimes  they 
consist  of  single  stones,  and  as  often  they  appear  in 
groups  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more ;  but  in  all  oases 
they  are  without  any  mark  of  chisel  or  tool.  There 
have  been  many  conjcctm-cs  as  to  the  origin  and 
par-pose  of  these  erections.     Some  have  contended 

•  ArohsBol.  Scot.  vol.  i  v.  203;  vol.  iii.  p.  122;  Pirate, 
chao.  38. 


that  they  are  of  druidical,  others  that  they  are  of 
Scandinavian  origin.  Both  of  these  conjectures, 
however,  may  now  be  regarded  as  exploded,  and 
the  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that  these  huge  un- 
he'wn  monolithic  columns,  which  abound  in  such 
numbers  both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  owe  their 
origin  not  to  one  creed,  but  to  one  remarkable 
phase  of  the  hmnan  mind,  the  influence  of  which 
has  long  since  disappeared.  "  The  varieties  ap- 
parent in  their  grouping  and  structui'e,"  says  Br. 
Wilson,  "  are  such  as  may  well  justify  the  conclu- 
sion, that  instead  of  being  the  temples  of  a  common 
faith,  they  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  a  variety 
of  edifices  designed  for  divers  purposes,  and,  it  may 
bo,  even  for  the  rites  of  rival  creeds.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  that  the  latest,  if  not  the  only  imques- 
tionable  evidence  of  their  use  which  we  possess,  is 
not  as  religious  temples,  but  as  com-ts  of  law  and 
battle-rings,  wherein  the  duel  or  judicial  combat 
was  fought,  though  this,  doubtless,  had  its  origin  in 
the  invariable  union  of  the  priestly  and  judicial 
offices  in  a  primitive  state  of  society.  The  several 
concentric  circles,  so  frequently  characterising  them, 
add  to  the  probability  of  their  adaptation  to  tha 
pui'poscs  of  judicial  or  deliberative  assemblies."* 


The  Picts. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PICTISII  PEPJOD.      A.D.  446  TO  843. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  abdication,  the  nr.mes 
of  Caledonii  and  Ma^ataj  had  disappeared,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Britain  xbore  the  designation 
of  Picti,  or  Picts.  Historians  are 
now  agreed  that  the  Picts  were 
not  a  new  race,  but  merely  the  Caledonians  under 
a  new  name.  The  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
North  British  tribes,  imder  tliis  designation,  is 
Eumenius,  a  professor  at  Antrim,  who  in  a  pane- 
gyric on  Constantius,  in  the  year  A.D.  297,  speaks 
of  "  the  Caledonians  and  other  Picts."t  Eleven  years 
later,  in  an  oration  pronounced  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  Constantino,  he  repeats  the  statement 
that  the  Caledonians  were  a  part  of  the  Picts. 
About  the  close  of  the  fom-th  century,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  describes  the  Picts  as  divided  into  tv,o 
nations,  the  Dicaledones,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Deucaledones,  and  the  Vecturiones.J  On 
this  passage  Mr.  Grant  remarks:  —  "The  teim 
Deucaledones  is  attended  with  no  difficulty.  Du- 
cliaoilldain  signifies,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  the  real 
or  genuine  inhabitants  of  the  woods.  Du,  pro- 
nounced short,  signifies  hlacJc;  but  pronounced  long, 
signifies  real,  gemtine  ;  and  in  this  acceptation,  the 
word  is  in  common  use.  Iki  Errinnaeh,  a  r/enuine 
IiisJiman.  Du  Atbinnach,  a  genuine  Scotsman. 
The  appellation  of  Deucaledones  served  to  distin- 

*  Arcliasology,  p.  113. 

■t  "  Non  dice  CaleJonum  aliorumque  Pictorum." 
J  "  Eo  tempore  Picti  in  duas  g^intcs  divisi  Dicaledones 
Vecturiones."    Lib.  xxvii.  chap.  8. 
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guish  the  inhabitantsof  the^voody  valleys  of  Albinn, 
or  Scotland,  from  those  of  the  cleared  country  on 
the  east  coast  of  Album,  along  its  whole  extent,  to 
certain  distances  wcst'^vard  along  its  mountains,  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country.  These  last  were 
denominated,  according  to  Latin  pronunciation, 
Vecturioiies,  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  Gael,  or  na- 
tive inhabitants,  the  appellation  was  pronounced 
Uachtarich.  The  Vecturiones  thus  possessed  the 
more  level  surface  of  the  country,  w-hilo  the  Deucale- 
dones  inhabited  the  narrow,  deep  valleys,  which 
were  universally  completely  covered  with  thickly 
gi-owing  woods."*  Clialmers  and  Su-  William 
Betham,  hoAvever,  are  of  opinion  that  de,  in  the 
British  language,  has  the  same  disjimctive  effect 
with  the  particle  cUs  in  English,  and  that  the  De- 
caledones  meant  the  sepai-ated  Caledonians  who 
lived  without  the  Roman  provinces,  in  the  western 
and  northern  parts  of  Caledonia,  and  who  were 
thus  distinguished  from  the  Vccturiimes,  that  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  coast  from  the  Fortli  to  the  Varar. 
"  As  this  open  country,"  says  the  former,  "  ob- 
tained from  the  British  provhicials  the  descriptive 
Origin  and  mean-  appellation  of  Pcitlnv,  so  the  inha- 
ing  of  tl]e  name,  bitants  of  it  were  consequently 
termed  Peitld,  Poithu-yr,  and  Pcii/nryron,  all  which 
ttrms  denoted  the  people  of  the  open  country.  The 
onty  diii'erence  between  the  British  words  Peithi 
and  Peithinjron  is,  that  the  former  is  a  more  general, 
and  the  latter  a  more  special  term,  the  same  in  im- 
port as  the  English  and  EncjUshmen.  The  Biitish 
words,  Peithi  and  Peithwyron,  would  naturally  be 
Latinized  by  the  Romans  into  Picti  and  Pecttirones, 
or  rather,  Vechirones."  \  A  more  simple  and  na- 
tural derivation  of  the  word,  however,  is  from  the 
Latin  term  Picti,  signifying  ^jawjierf,  bestowed  upon 
the  Caledonians  from  their  well-known  custom  of 
staining  or  tattooing  theu-  bodies.  The  Latin  writers 
tliemsclves  seem  to  have  understood  the  name  in 
this  sense.J 

On  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans  from  Bri- 
tain, the  five  Jtomanized  tribes  who  inhabited 
Valentia,  or  the  country  between  the  Avails  of  Agri- 
cola  and  Antoninus,  Avere  declared  independent; 
and  as  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  fiercer  tribes 
beyond  the  wall  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to 
unite  in  their  oaa'u  defence,  they  formed  by  their 
union  a  ncAv  kingdom,  called  sometimes  the  Beg- 
num  Cumhrense,  or  more  frequently,  the  kingdom 
Kingdiim  of  of  Strathclyde.  This  Cumbrian 
Stratheljde.  .  kingdom  of  the  Romanized  Bri- 
tons extended  from  the  Sohvay  on  the  soutli,  to 
the  Forth  and  Loch  Lomond  on  the  north;  and  from 

•  Thoughts  on  the  Origin  and  Descent  of  tlie  Gael.  By 
James  Grant,  Es^.,  of  Corrimonj',  p,  276. 

t  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  bonk  ii.  p.  301.  note.  See  also  Pinlc- 
erton's  Inquiry  into  the  History  of  Scotland  preceding  the 
reign  of  Malcoljn  III. 

X      ' • "  ferroque  notatos 

Pcrlegit  exanimes  Pieto  moriente  figuras." 

-^Claudian,  De  Bellii  Getico,  lib.  xxvi.  v.  410. 
"  Ule  levcs  jMauros  necftiho  nomine  PiciuB 
Edomuit."' — Ibid. 
Innes'  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scot- 
land, vol,  i.  pp.  57 — 63. 
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the  Frith  of  Clyde  on  the  west,  to  the  limits  of  the 
Merse  and  Lothian  on  the  east:  It  appears  to  have 
included  the  present  Liddesdale,  Teviotdale,  Dum- 
friesshire, GalloAvay,  Ayrshire,  Renfi-ew,  Strath- 
clyde, the  midland  and  western  parts  of  Stii-ling- 
shh-e,  Avith  the  largest  portion  of  Dunbartonshire. 
"  The  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,"  says  Chalmers, 
"  Avas  Alcluyd,  Avliieh  they  still  retained  when  the 
pen  dropped  from  the  hand  of  the  venerable  Bede, 
A.  D.  734,  and  Avhich  is  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Clyde,  at  the  influx  of  the  Lcven.  The  de- 
scriptive name  of  Alcluyd,  which  signifies  the  rocky 
height  on  the  Clyde,  was  applied  to  the  bifiu'cated 
rock,  on  the  summit  of  Avhich  these 
associated  Britons  had  a  strong  hill- 
fort,  Avhich  foi-med  a  secm-e  residence  for  their  re- 
guli  or  kings.  To  this  fortress  the  Scoto-Irish 
subsequently  applied  the  name  of  Dwn-Briton,  signi- 
fying the  fortress  of  the  Britons,  an  appellation 
Avliich,  by  an  easy  transition,  has  in  modern  times 
been  converted  into  Dunbarton."  *  The  Cumbrian 
Britons,  in  imitation  of  their  former  protectors,  en- 
deavom-ed  to  protect  their  coimtry  from  the  inroads 
of  then-  enemies  by  the  erection  of  an  artificial  safe- 
guard, consisting  of  a  broad  and  deep 
fosse  and  double  rampart,  extend- 
ing upAvards  of  forty-five  miles,  from  Galashiels  on 
the  north,  to .  Peel-fell,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Liddesdale  on  the  south,  and  defended  by  forts 
built  at  intervals  along  the  line,  on  the  summits 
of  the  neighbom-ing  heights.  Some  remains  of  this 
interesting  Avork,  Avhich  is  knoAA'n  by  the  name 
of  the  Catrail,  may  still  be  traced.f  Among 
the  petty  chiefs  Avho  reigned  over  Strathclyde, 
there  are  none  AA'hose  names  or  exploits  are 
worthy  of  preservation,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  famous  King  Arthur.  At 
the   commencement  of  the    sixth  " 

century,  tlris  semi-fabulous  monarch  was  "chosen  : 
pcndragon,  or  chief  militai-y  leader  of  the  Cum- 
brian Britons,  expelled  his  sovereign,  the  feeble 
Huail  or  Hoel,  and  reigned  over  Stjathclyde  from 
A.D.  508  to  A.D.  542,  AA'hen  he  was  killed  in  l!ie 
fatal  battle  of  Camlan.  J  The  fame  of  his  deeds  of 
valour'  has  been  perpetuated  both  by  the  romances 
of  the  poets  and  the  tales  of  tradition,  Avhile  his 
obscm'e  successors,  continually  occupied  either  in 
civil  broils  or  foreign  conflicts,  have  engaged 
neither  poet  nor  cln-onicler  to  transmit  their  deeds 
to  more  inquisitive  times. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  abdication  the  Picts 
Avere    governed    by    a    chieftain,     p.    .  ,  ... 
named  Drust,  the  son  of  Erp,  Avho,  ■     ^    =  ■ 

for  his  proAvess  in  his  various  expeditions  against 
the  Roman  provincials,  has  been  honoured  by  the 

*  Caledonia,  A'ol.  i.  p.  238. 

t  Ibid,  vol  i.  p.  2!i(),  Gordon's  Iter.  Septon.  p.  103. 

J  It  has  been  strenuously  maintained  tliat  Arthur  is  not 
a  real  but  only  a  mythcdogieal  \iersonage,  the  chief  divinity 
of  ihat  system  of  revived  Druidism  which  appears  to  have 
arisen  in  tlie  unconqnered  parts  of  the  west  of  Britain,  after 
tlie  departure  of  tile  Itonians.  Por  an  elaborate  examination 
o!  this  question,  see  "  Britannia  after  the  liomans,"  pp.  70 — . 
]4I.  A  defence  of  the  hi..,toric  reality  of  Arthur  will  be 
found  in  "  Xunicr's  Anglo-Saxons,"  vol.  i.  pp.  36S-— 2SS. 
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Irish  annalist  Tvith  tlie  name  of  "  Driist  of  the 
hundred  battles."  The  following-  oloronological  table 
of  his  successors  was  first  printed  by  Innes,  from  an 
ancient  manuscript  in  the  Colbertine  library,  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Lord  Burleigh,  and  had  at 
that  time  been  seen  by  Camden.  Its  authenticity 
has  not  been  questioned,  and  has,  indeed,  been  con- 
firmed by  various  collateral  circumstances.* 

A  CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLE    OF    THE    PICTISH 

KTXGR. 

Date  of  Dura-  Period 

Acces-  tion  of  oftlieir 

sloii.  Rtfign.  DcutUs. 

Series                                                                   a.e.  Tcara.  a.d. 

1 .  Dllist,  the  son  of  Erp 451 

3.  Taloro,  the  souof  Aniel    .     .    .    .    4S1        4  455 

3.  Nacton  Morbet,  the  sonof  Erp      .    455      25  480 

4.  Di-est  Gurthinmooli 480      30  610 

6.  Galiinau  EteUeh 610      12       622 

0.  Dadrest 522        1       623 

7.  Drest,  the  son  of  Girom   .     .     .    ,    523        1       524 
Dreat,  the  son  of  Wdrest,  with  the 

foi-mer 521        5       629 

Drest,  the  son  of  Girom,  alone  .    .     529        5       534 

8.  Gaitinaoh,  the  son  of  Girom     ,     .    534        7       541 

9.  Gealtraim,'  the  son  of  Girom  .  .  541  1  542 
10.  Talorg,  the  son  of  Muircholaich  .542  U  683 
U.  Drest,  the  son  of  Munait      .    .     .    553         1       654 

12.  Galam,  with  Aleph 554  1  555 

Galam,  with  Bridei ......  565  1  656 

13.  Bridei,  the  son  of  Mailcon   .     .    .  580  30  586 

14.  Gartinaich,  the  son  of  Domelch    .  6-SO  11  597 

15.  Nectu,  the  nephew  of  Verb  .     .     .  597  20  617 

16.  Cineoeh,  the  son  of  Lnthriu      .    .     617      19       636 
'  17.  Garnard,  the  son  ofWid  .     .    .     .     6.36        4       640 

18.  Bridei,  the  son  of  Wid     ....  640        5  646 

19.  Talore,  their  brother 645  12  657 

20.  Talorcan,  the  son  of  Enfret .     .    .  667        4  661 

21.  Gartnait,  the  sonof  Donnel      .     .  661         64  667 

23.  Drest,  his  brother 687        7  674 

23.  Bridei,  the  son  of  Bili 674   ■   21  695 

2-t.  Taran,  the  son  of  Entifldioli     .     .  695        4  699 

25.  Bridei,  the  son  of  Dereli       ...  699  11  710 

26.  Necbton,  thesonofDereli   ...  710  16  725 

27.  Drest  and  Elpin 725        5  730 

28.  Ungus,  the  son  of  IJrguls     ..    .    .  730  31  761 

29.  Bridei,  the  son  of  Urguis      ...  761         2  763 

30.  Ciniod,  tliesonofWredech.     .     .  763  13  776 

31.  Elpin,  the  son  of  Bridei  ....  778  3§  779 
82.  Drest,  tlie  son  of  Talorgan   ...  779        5  7S4 , 

33.  Talorgan,  the  son  of  Ungus .     .     .  784  2^  786 

34.  Canaul,  the  son  of  Tarla  .     ...  786  5  791 

35.  Constantin,  the  son  of  Urguis  .  .  791  30  821 
30.  Ungus  (Hungtis)  the  son  of 

Urguis    . 821  12  833 

37.  Drest,  the  son  of  Constantine,  and 

Talorgan,  tlie  son  of  Wthoil  .     .  833  3  836 

3S.  Uuen,  the  son  of  Ungus  ....  836  3  839 

39.  Wrad,  the  son  of  Bargoit      .    .    .  839  3  842 

40.  Bred 842  1  813 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Pictish 
tribes  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Roman  abdication.     The  first  event  that  occurred 

Arrival  of  the  worthy  of  notice,  was  the  arrival 
Saxons  in  Scotland,  in  Scotland  (a.  D.  '449)  of  the 
Saxons,  a  race  of  Gothic  origin,  wlio  invaded  and 
finally  effected  a  settlement  in  Lothian.  They 
speedily  subdued  the  Ottadini,  who  were  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  a  portion  of  the  province  of  Valentia.  For 
some  time  this  territory  formed  a  sort  of  debatable 
land,  alternately  subject  to  the  Saxons  and  to  the 
Picts.  After  the  lapse  of  a  ccntuiy,  however 
(a.d.  547),  Ida,  the  founder  of  the  Saxon  kingdom 

*  Chronica  de  Origine  Antiquoi^uni   Pictorum.    lunes, 
vol  i,  pp.  101—111, 
VOL.  I. 


of  Northumbria,  and  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
adventurous  of  the  sons  of  Woden,  landed  at  Flam- 
borough,  and  brought  such  an  important  accession 
to  the  strength  and  numbers  of  his  countrymen, 
that  they  extended  their  dominion  from  the  Ilum- 
ber  to  the  Forth,  and,  for  the  time,  added  the  dis- 
tricts of  lower  Teviotdale,  Berwickshire,  and  Lo- 
thian to  the  Northumbrian  monarchy.  Edwin,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Northmnbrian  kings,  who 
ascended  the  throne  about  A.D.  621,  appears  to 
have  largely  extended  the  Saxon  conquests  in  North 
Britain ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  this 
eneigetio  chief  the  present  capital  of  Scotland  owes 
its  foundation  and  its  name.  Egfrid,  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors, lost  these  territories,  toge-  Defeat  at  Dun- 
ther  with  his  hfe  (a.d.  685),  in  an  nechtan. 
unfortunate  contest  with  the  Pictish  king  Bridei, 
or  Brude.  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sellors, he  crossed  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  and 
penetrated  through  the  defiles  of  the  Pictish  king- 
dom, plundering  and  destroying  the  country  as  he 
advanced.  At  length,  his  career  terminated  at 
Dun-nechtan  (the  hill  fort  of  Nechtan),  in  Forfar- 
shire, the  Dunnichen  of  the  present  times,  where 
he  was  completely  routed  and  slain  by  the  exas- 
perated Picts.*  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Noi  - 
thumbrian  monarchy,  which  never  regained  its 
previous  ascendency,  and  was  henceforth  confined 
to  the  country  south  of  the  Tweed.  Lodonia  be- 
came ultimately  a  part  of  the  Pictish  dominions ;  f 
and  both  the  Dalriadic  Scots  and  the  Strathclyd 
Britons  were  freed,  for  a  time,  from  the  iiu-oads  of 
the  Saxons. 

Meanwhile,  the  important  event  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Picts  to  Christianity  Conversion  of 
had  taken  place.  The  Dalriadic  the  Picts. 
Scots  appear  to  have  been  converted  by  St.  Patrick, 
previously  to  their  establishment  in  Cantyre.  Their 
ecclesiastical  patron  was  Ciaran,  a  prelate  of  high 
reputation,  to  whom  several  churches  in  Argyle- 
shire  and  Ayrshire  were  dedicated.  St.  Ninian, 
himself  a  Briton,  though  educated  as  a  monk  at 
Rome,  had,  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifth ' 
century  (a.d.  412),  founded  a  monastery  at  Whit- 
herne,  in  Galloway,  which  supplied  the  country 
with  a  succession  of  religious  instructors,  and  had 
erected  a  church,  .which  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Bede  as  the  first  that  was  built  of  stone  in  North 
Britain.  J  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
Kentigern,  or  St.  Mungo,  signalized  himself  by  liis 
pious  labours  among  the  Britons  of  Strathclyd, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  founded  the  see  of  Glas- 
gow. But  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picts 
was  rcsei'ved  for  St.  Columba,  an 
Irish  monk  of  illustrious  birth, 
connected  with  the  royal  families  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  Dalriadic  Scots.  Tliis  celebrated  benefactor  of 
North  Britain  was  born,  A.D.  521,   at   Garten,   a 

*  Saxon  Chron.  p.  45.  Ogygia  Vindicated,  p.  198. 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

*  Lodonia  appears  to  be  a  Teutonic  word,  signifying  the 
Slarches  or  liorders.  The  name  still  survives  in  the 
Lothians,  the  modern  designation  of  the  district. 

J  Bede,  book  iii.  chap.  iv. 
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St.  Columba. 
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village  now  included  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  in 
Ireland,  and  his  education  -was  carefully  conducted 
under  the  best  masters  which  that  country,  long 
before  this  converted  to  Chi-istianity,  could  supply. 
After  founding  several  monasteries  in  his  native 
land,  he  became  involved  hi  the  factions  conten- 
tions by  wliich,  then  as  now,  Ireland  was  torn 
asunder ;  and,  in  the  year  563,  he  took  his  depart- 
ui-e  from  that  country  to  introduce  the  gospel  into 
the  desolate  and  barbarous  dominions  of  the  north- 
ern Picts.  Embarldng  -with  twelve  companions, 
in  a  boat  of  wicker-work,  covered  with  hides,  he 
set  out  upon  his  pious  and  benevolent  mission,  and 
landed  on  a  solitary  isle  near  the  south-west  angle 


of  Mull,  then  knovm  by  the  name  of  I,  signifying, 
in  Ii-ish,  an  island;  afterwards  changed'  by  Bede 
mto  Hy, ,  Latinised  by  the  monks  into  lona,  and 
again  honoured  with  the  name  of  I-columb-cil — the 
isle  of  St.  Columba's  retreat  or  cell. 

"  Isle  of  Columba'.'i  cell, 

"Where  Christian  piety's  soul-choering  spark 

(  Kindled  from  heaven  between  the  light  and  dark 

Of  time)  shone  like  the  morning  star." 

Here  Columba  settled  with  his  twelve  disciples. 
"  They  now,"  says  Bede,  "  neither 
sought  nor  loved  anything  of  this         ^  ^''^  °    °°*' 
world."    For  two  years  they  laboui'cd  with  their 
own  hands,  erecting  huts  and  building  a  church 
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They  lived  under  a  strict  discipline,  which  Co- 
lumba had  established  as  the  rule  of  the  monaste- 
ries he  had  founded,  and  employed  much  of  their 
time  in  reading  and  transcribing  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures from  the  Latin  translation.  Having  or- 
ganized his  establishment,  the  pious  missionary 
commenced  his  labours  among  the  Picts.  The  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  encounter  wore  of  the 
most  formidable  kind.  The  country  was  woody, 
mountainous,  and  infested  with  wild  beasts,  so  that 
travelling  was  both  dangerous  and  painful.  The 
inhabitants  were  so  rude  and  savage,  that  they  are 
said  to  have  attempted  his  life.  The  king  himself 
not  only  refused  him  an  audience,  but  ordered  the 
palace  gates  to  be  shut  against  him ;  and  the  power- 
ful Druidical  priests  employed  all  their  eloquence 
to  counteract  his  efforts.  But  the  energy  and  zeal 
of  Columba  overcame  every  obstacle.  Though  he 
at  first  required  an  interpreter  to  make  himself  in- 
telligible to  the  barbarians,  ho  speedily  acquired 
such  a  mastery  over  their  language  as"  to  enable 


Mm  to  address  them  in  then-  native  tongue.  His 
self-denying  labours  were  crowned  with  rapid  suc- 
cess. The  Picts  were  at  this  time  governed  by 
Bridei,  the  son  of  Mailcon,  a  prince  of  great  influ- 
ence. The  patience  and  perseverance  of  Columba, 
and  the  influence  of  his  virtues,  overcame  the  pre- 
judices of  the  king ;  and,  along  with  the  greater 
portion  of  his  subjects,  he  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  Attended  by  his  disciples,  Columba  tra- 
versed the  whole  of  the  Pictish  territories,  and 
even  penetrated  into  the  remote  islands  of  Orkney, 
everywhere  instructing  the  people  in  the  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  in  gardening,  agriculture,  and  other 
useful  arts,  erecting  churches,  and  establishing  mo- 
nasteries. These  monasteries  or  cells  were  long 
subject  to  the  Abbey  of  lona,  which  thus  became 
not  merely  "  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  re- 
gions, whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians 
derived  the  benefits  of  knowledge  and  the  blessings 
of  religion,"  and  the  nursery  which  supplied  with 
learned  pastors  the  monasteries,  and  above  three 
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Imnclrcd  chiu'ches  -which  Colnmba  hhBself  had 
erected,  and  also  gave  divines  to  many  of  the 
religious  establishments  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
the  Norwegians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
but  was  probably  at  that  time  the  chief  seminary 
of  learning  in  Europe. 

Few  cu'cumstanccs  connected  with  the  early  liis- 
Clmrohgovern-  ^°^T  "^  Christianity  in  Scotland 
ment  of  the  have  excited  so  much  controversy 
CulAues.  as  tim  question  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity  founded 
by  Columba ;  one  class  maintaining  it  to  have  been 
Btiietly  Presbyterian,  while  others  contend  no  less 
strenuously  that  it  was  Episcopalian.  The  former, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  learned  Selden,  is 
the  opinion  generally  deemed  most  in  accordance 
with  the  expressions  of  Bode,  the  earliest  authority 
on.  the  subject.  But  though  this  diversity  of  senti- 
ment exists  as  to  their  form  of  church-government, 
there  is  a  general  agreement  as  to  their  zeal  and 
simplicity  of  character,  the  purity  of  their  doc- 
trines, and  the  holiness  of  their  lives.  Even  Bede, 
who  laments  over  their  rejection  of  the  authority 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  their  neglect  of  the 
peculiar  practices  of  the  Romish  Church,  yet  testi- 
fies that  "  they  preaclied  only  such  works  of  charity 
and  piety  as  fhay  coiilil  leai-ii  frnm  r]ic  prophetical, 
evangelical,  and  ajiostoJical  writings.''  The  Cul- 
dees,  as  the  clergy  wore  called,  were  not  forbidden  to 
marry,  and  some  of  them  ;n'0  known  to  have  earned 
their  subsistence  by  cugngiug  in  secular  employ- 

,     ments.     Columba  died  in  the  year 
Death  of  CoUiniufi.  ^,-,„     .       .i  j  ,i 

5!)  I ,   m    the  sovcnt}--sevcntn  j-ear 

of  liis  age,  loavjnii;  lichind  liini  a  name  which  will 

ever  occupy  a  <listinguislied  place  on  the  pages  of 

ecclesiastical  hist' ry.* 

With  the  excei)tion  of  this  interesting  episode. 

Civil  wars  of  the  the  liistory  of  the  Pictish  mo- 
Picte.  narchy,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pre- 

served, is  made  uj)  of  little  else  than  a  tissue  of 
domestic  strife  and  foreign  war ;  sometimes  with  the 
Saxons,  sometimes  with  tlie  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Strathclyd,  and  sometimes  with  the  Dahiadic 
Scots.  A  ci\'il  war,  which  began  in  "724,  raged  for 
several  yeai-s  with  great  fury,  and  at  length  termi- 
nated in  the  complete  triumph  of  Ungus,  honoured 
by  the  Irish  annalists  with  the  title  of  Great,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  ablest  and  most 
powerftd  of  all  the  Pictish  kings.  He  was  equally 
eucoossful  in  his  contests  with  the  Scoto-Irish,  the 
Northumbrians,  and  the  Britons  of  Strathclyd,  all 
of  whom  he  defeated  in  successive  engagements. 
After  a  life  of  incessant  strife,  he  died  in  peace, 
in  the  year  TGI. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicts  with  their  neigh- 
bom-s,  the  Picts  found  a  new  enemy  in  the  northern 

The  Vikings,  or  ph'ates,  or  sea-kings,  who  had  pre- 
Sca-ldiigs.  viously  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  indeed,  generally,  of  all  the 
north-west  of  Europe.     They  first  appeared  on  the 

•  Smitli's  Life  of  St.  Columba.  Bede,  lib.  iii.  ch.  v. 
Adamnan,  lib.  i:  ch.  xxxii.,  lib.  ii.  oh.  xxxix.  Clialmei-s'  Cale- 
donia, vol.  i.  pp.  318 — 323 ;  and  Jamieson's  Account  of  the 
Culdees  of  lona. 


coast  of  England  in  the  year  7SY.  A  few  years 
later,  they  found  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Cale- 
donia, and  carried  their  ravages  throughout  the 
Hebrides,  where  they  birrned  the  religious  houses 
which  the  disciples  of  St.  Columba  had  established. 
In  839,  these  marauders  entered  the  Pictish  terri- 
tories :  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  ensued  between 
thom  and  the  Picts,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  their  king,  defeat  of  the 
Uen,  and  his  only  brother.  Bran,  Picts,  and  death 
together  with  many  of  their  chiefs.  *  °^  "i™'  l'i"g- 
This  disastrous  event  hastened  the  downfall  of  the 
Pictish  monarchy.  Enfeebled  by  foreign  invasion, 
and  distracted  by  domestic  strife,  the  Picts  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  power  and  policy  of  Ken- 
neth, the  King  of  the  Dalriadie  Scots,  who  at 
length  succeeded  in  carrying  into  execution  his 
long-cherished  project  of  uniting  the  two  crowns  in 
his  own  person.  To  understand  how  this  import- 
ant event  was  brought  about,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arrival  and  progress 
of  the  Irish  Scots  in  North  Britain. 

Few  controverted  points  have   given  rise   to  a 
keener   discussion   than  the  qnes-     Origin  of  the 
tion,  "Whether  the  Scots  were  the  Scots, 

indigenous  inhabitants  of  Britain,  or  merely  emi- 
grants from  Ireland  ?  That  question  has  long  been 
set  at  rest ;  and  it  is  now  admitted,  on  all  hands, 
tliat  the  Scots  came  originallyfrom  Ireland,  but  that, 
at  a  very  early  period,  they  had  passed  over  fiom 
the  western  shores  of  Britain  into  that  island,  and 
before  the  comm.encement  of  the  fifth  ccnturj-,  had 
given  their  name  to  the  wdiole  of  that  country.f 
They  were,  rmdoubtedly,  of  Celtic  origin,  and  spoke 
the  Celtic  language.  Two  of  their  tribes,  who  took 
possession  of  the  northern  division  of  Ireland  (the 
ancient  Irish  UUadh,  the  modern  Ulster),  carried 
on  such  frequent  and  fierce  domestic  feuds,  that, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  centmy,  Cormac, 
who  then  reigned  over  Ireland,  was  compelled  to 
interfere,  by  force  of  arms,  to  qnell  the  disturbances 
of  his  tm-bulent  subjects.  In  this  intestine  war, 
Cau-bre-Riada,  the  cousin  and  general  of  Cormac, 
conquered  a  territory  of  thirty  miles  in  extent,  in 
the  north-east  of  Ireland,  and,  taking  possession  of 
it  m  right  of  conquest,  called  it  Dal-Riada,  the  por- 
tion of  Riada.  %  The  descendants  of  Cahbre-Riada, 
and  liis  followers,  like  the  rest  of  their  countrymen, 
were  continually  engaged  either  in  domestic  broils 
or  in  hostile  excursions  against  the  Romanized  in- 
habitants of   the  neighboming  shores  of  Britain. 

•  See  the  Ulster  Annals  and  the  Pictish  Chronicle. 
+  Orosius,  h.  i.  oh.  i.    "  Igbernia,"  he    says,  "  which  we 
call  Scotland,  is  sui-rounded  on  every  side  by  the  ocean."    See 
also  Claudian — 

"  Totuni  cum  Scotus  Hibemem  movit. 
Scotorum  cumnlos  flevit  glacialis  lerne." 

I'orphvi'y,  who  flourislied  at  the  close  of  the  third  centuij,  is 
the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  the  "  Scoticas  Gentes."  See 
Camden,  vol.  i.  p.  98.  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ireland  was  the  ancient  Scotia  of  the 
Komans.  Camden  demonstrates  that  ancient  Scotia  was  an 
island,  that  it  was  separated  from  Britain,  and  that  it  was 
not  a  distinct  island  from  Ireland.  Camden's  Epist.  p.  3S0. 
J  O'Plalierty's  Ogygia.  O'Connor's  Dissert,  pp.  196,197. 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  273. 
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Their  first  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces  of 
Britain  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  tlie  year 
364,  on  the  accession  of  Valentinian.  But  their 
aggression  was  repelled  by  the  valour  and  skill  of 
the  celebrated  Theodosius ;  and  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  forming  any  permanent  settlement  in 
Britain  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  abdication 
of  the  island  by  the  R,omans. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  eentuiy  (a.d.  503), 
Their  first  settle-   Loarn  (or  Lorn),  Fergus.and Angus, 

ment  in  North  the  three  sons  of  Ere,  King  of  Dal- 
Bntain.  riada,  led  a  colony  into  the  ancient 
province  of  the  British  Epidii,  and  effected  a  settle- 
ment upon  the  promontory  of  Cantyre.  They  seem 
to  have  met  with  but  feeble  opposition  from  the 
native  tribes ;  and  the  silence  both  of  history  and 
of  tradition  in  regard  to  this  point,  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Dalriads  obtained  possession 
of  their  now  settlements  by  favour  rather  than  by 
force.  Their  chiefs  seem  to  have  had  each  his  own 
territory  and  tribe.  Cantyre  was  the  portion  of 
Fergus,  Loarn  took  possession  of  the  district  which 
still  bears  his  name,  and  Angus  is  supposed  to  have 
colonized  lla. 

"  In  the  records  of  time,"  says  Chalmers,  "  there 
scarcely  occm-s  a  period  of  history  wliich  is  so  per- 
plexed and  obscm-e  as  the  annals  of  the  Scoto-Irish 
kings  and  their  tribes,  from  their  settlement  in 
A.D.  503,  to  their  ascendency  in  A.D.  843.  The 
original  cause  of  this  obscmity  is  the  want  of 
contemporaneous  wi-iting.  An  ample  field  was  thus 
left  open  for  the  conflicts  of  national  emulation. 
Ignorance  and  ingenuity,  sophistry  and  system,  all 
contributed  by  their  various  eflbits  to  make  what 
was  dark  still  more  obscure.  The  series  and  gene- 
alogy of  the  kings  have  been  involved  in  peculiar 
perplexitj^  by  the  contests  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish 
antiquarians  for  pre-eminence  in  antiquity,  as  well 
as  in  fame.  And  Cimmerian  darkness  has  over- 
spread the  annals  of  a  people  who  were  too  restless 
for  the  repose  of  study,  and  too  rude  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  writing."  Fortunately,  the  annals  of  Tiger- 
nach  and  of  Ulster,  with  the  judicious  commentaries 
of  O'Flaherty  and  O'Connor,  together  with  several 
brief  chronicles  and  historical  documents,  first 
brought  to  light  by  the  laborious  Father  Innes, 
have  thrown  some  rays  of  light  on  a  period  of  his- 
tory which  would  otherwise  have  been  involved 
in  total  darkness.  From  these  various  som-ces  the 
learned  and  industrious  Chalmers  has  compiled  the 
following  genealogical  and  chronological  table  of 
the  Scoto-Irish  kings  during  this  dark  era,  ex- 
tending from  the  settlement  of  Fergus,  in  503,  to 
the  accession  of  Kenneth  to  the  Pictish  thi'onc, — 
a  period  of  340  years. 

A   GENEALOGICAL  AND   CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 
OF  THE  SCOTO-IEISH  KINGS  FROM  THE  YEAR 

003    TO   8'13.  Date  of    Dura- 

Acaes-     tion  of  Demise. 


Series 

Loavn,   the  sou  of  Ere,  reigned 

Bion. 

A.D. 

Eeigo. 
Years. 

A.D. 

contemporary  with  Fergus.     . 
1.  Fergus,  the  eon  of  Ere    .... 

003 

3 

000 

2.  Domangart,  the  son  of  Fergus 

OOG 

5 

oil 

3.  Comgal,  the  son  of  Domangart    . 

6X1 

24 

035 

Series 
4.  Gauran,  the  son  of  Domangart 
0.  Conal,  the  son  of  Comgal    .    . 

6.  Aidan,  the  son  of  Gauran    .     , 

7.  Eocha'-Bui,  the  son  of  Aidan 

8.  Kenneth-Gear;  the  son  of  Eocha'- 

Bui   

9.  Ferchar,  the  son  of   Eogan,  the 

first  of  the  race  of  Lorn 

10.  Donal-Breac,  the  son  of  Eocha'- 

Bui .     . 

11.  Conal  II.,  the  grandson  of  Conal 

L. 

12.  Dungal  reigned  some  years  with 

Conal. 

13.  Donal-Duin,  the  son  of  Conal 

14.  BTaol-Duin,  the  son  of  Conal  . 
10.  Ferchar-Fada,    the    gi-andson    of 

Ferchar  1 

16.  Eooha'-Rinevel,    the  son  of  Do- 

mangan,  and  the  grandson  of 
Donal-Breac 

17.  Ainbhcealach,  the  son  of  Ferchar- 

Fada      

18.  Selvach,     the    son    of    Ferchar- 

Fada,  reigned  over  Lorn  froro 
700  to  749. 

19.  Duncha-Beg  reigned    over    Can-^ 

tyre  and  Argail  till  720     .     .     .  | 

20.  Eocha  III.,    tlie   son  of  Eooha'-  I  „„„       „_ 

Einevel,  reigned  over  Cantyre  [ 
and  Argail  from  720  to  729,  and  J 
also  over  Lorn  from  729  to  733.-^ 

21.  Muredach,  tlie  sou  of  Ainbhcea- 

lach   733         3 

22.  Eogan,  the  son  of  Muredach  .     .     736         3 

23.  Aodh-Fin,  the  son  of  Eocha  III.     739       30 

24.  Fergus,  the  son  of  Aodh-Fin  .     .     769         3 

25.  Selvach  II.,  the  sonof  Eogan  .     .     773       24 

26.  Eocha-Annuine  IV.,   the    son  of 

Aodh-Fin 796       30 

27.  Dungal,  the  son  of  Selvach  II.     .     826         7 

28.  Alpiu,    the  son  of  Eocha-Annu- 

ine IV 833        3 

29.  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Alpin  .    •    .    836         7 


Date  of 

Acces- 

Bion. 

A.D. 

630 
607 
071 
605 

Dura- 
tion of 
Keign. 
Years. 

23 
14 
34 
16 

Demist 

A.D. 

857 
071 
600 
621 

621 

i 

621 

621 

16 

637 

637 

6 

642 

642 

10 

653 

602 
660 

13 

16 

665 
681 

681 

21 

702 

702 

3 

705 

705 

1 

706 

733 


736 
739 


772 
796 


826 
833 


836 
843 


The  Irish  chi-oniclers  affirm,  that  the  three  chiefe 
who  headed  the  emigration  were  far  Lom,  Fergus,  and 
advanced  in  the  vale  of  years  before  Mm-edach. 
leaving  Ireland,  and  that  they  received  the  bene- 
diction of  St.  Patrick  before  his  death,  in  the  year 
493.  This  statement  is  confirmed  by  tlieir  early 
decease  after  they  had  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
new  settlement.  Angus  was  the  first  who  died, 
leaving  a  son,  Muredach,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
government  of  lla.  The  death  of  Lorn,  the  eldest 
brother,  soon  followed,  so  that  Fergus  was  left  sole 
monarch  of  the  Dalriadic  Scots,  a  dignity  which  he 
enjoj'ed  for  the  short  space  of  three  years,  having 
died  in  a.d.  506.     Fergus  was  succeeded  by  his 

son    Domangart,   whose  troubled  „,   . 

,    .        1     i.    1        T      o  TT.     Theu"  successors. 

reign  lasted  only  five  years.     His 

two  sons,  Comgal  and  Gauran,  successively  en- 
joyed his  authority.  The  former  had  a  peaceful 
reign  of  four  and  twenty  years,  which  afiforded  him 
leism-e  to  extend  his  territory  and  to  consolidate  his 
power;  the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
535,  without  opposition,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
brother's  sou,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years, 
was  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Picts.  The  succes- 
sion was  thus  opened  to  his  nephew,  Conal,  the  son 
of  Comgal,  whose  unfortunate  administration  ter- 
minated by  a  civil  war,  in  571.     A  contest  for  the 
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vacant  throne  then  toolc  place  between  Dnncha,  his 
son,  and  Aidan,  the  son  of  Gauran,  in  which  the 
'^-(latter  losf  his  life  on  the  bloody  field  of  Loro,  in 
Can  t jTe.   The  successful  competitor  was  formally  in- 
augurated by  Columba  in  June  (a.d.  674).    His  long 
and  active  reign  was  chequered  with  alternate  suc- 
cess and  defeat.     Having  gone  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Cumbrian  Britons,  he  overthrew  the  Saxons  at 
Fcthenlea  on  Stanmore,  in  584,  and  again  at  the 
battle  of  Leithredh,  in  590,  when  two  of  his  sons, 
Arthur  and  Eocha-fin,  were  slain.     On  the  other 
hand,  he  was  worsted  by  the  Saxons,  in  698,  in  the 
battle  of  Kirkim,  where  his  son,  Domangart,  was 
slain  ;  and  five  j'ears  later  he  was  totally  defeated 
by  the  Northumbrians,  under  jEthclfrid,   at  the 
battle  of  DaWstane,  in  Roxburghshire.   Thi-ee  years 
before  this  disastrous  conflict,  which  greatly  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  Dak'iads,  Aidan,  attended 
by  Columba,  appeared  at  the  celebrated  council  of 
Drum-keat,  in  Ulster  (a.d.  690),  where  he  claimed 
the  principality  of  Dalriada,  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  obtained  an  exemption  from  the  homage  which 
his  ancestors  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the 
chiefs  of  Ireland.     Aidan,  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  Scoto-Irish  rulers,  died  in  the  year  605,  at  the 
advanced  age   of  eighty,   and  was  buried  in  the 
chui'ch  of  Kilcheran,  in  Campbelton. 

Aidan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eocha-iiM',  or 
Eocha  the  yellow-haired,  who  reigned  sixteen 
years.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  tribes  of  Ulster, 
v."honi  his  troops  twice  vanquished  in  battle.  He 
did  not  long  survive  his  victories,  when  his  son, 
Kenncth-cc«r,  or  the  awkward,  ascended  the  throne 
(a.d.  621) ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  only  thi-ee  months, 
he  was  killed  fighting  against  the  Irish,  in  the 
unfortunate  battle  of  Fedhaevin. 
ICenneth-cear  was  succeeded  by  Ferehar,  the  son 
Accession  of  the  of  Eogan,  the  first  of  the  race  of 
family  olLom.  Lorn  who  reigned  over  the  Scoto- 
Irish  in  North  Britain.  He  died  A.D.  G37,  after  a 
reign  of  sixteen  years.  He  was  followed  by  Donal, 
surnamed  ■  breixc,  or  freckled,  the  son  of  Eocha'-bui, 
of  the  race  of  Gauran,  the  grandson  of  Fergus.  At 
the  instance  of  Congal,  a  fugitive  chief  from  Ulster, 
Donal  was  induced  to  invade  Ireland  at  the  head  of 
a  motley  army  of  Scoto-Irish,  Picts,  Britons,  and 
Saxons,  but  he  was  completely  defeated  in  a  bloody 
battle  fought  on  the  plain  of  MojTath,  A.D.  637, 
and  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  a  rapid 
retreat  to  his  own  dominions.  He  was  equally  un- 
successful in  an  enterprise  against  the  Picts,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  at  Glenmoreson,  in  Perth- 
shire, in  the  year  638.  Four  years  after  this  dis- 
aster, he  was  slain  at  Straith-Cairmaie  by  Hoan, 
one  of  the  reguli  of  Strathclyd.  His  son,  Catha- 
Euidh,  fell  by  the  same  hand  in  G49. 

Conal  II.,  the  grandson  of  Conal  I.,  who  was  also 
of  the  Fergusian  race  of  Comgal,  was  the  next  ruler 
over  the  tribes  of  Cantyre  and  Argyle.  His  claims 
were  disputed  by  Dungal,  who  had  obtained  the 
government  of  the  tribe  of  Lorn,  and  was  a  de- 
scendant of  its  first  ruler.     The  contest,  however, 


does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  duration,  for 
Conal  died  in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, in  652,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years.  Donal- 
duin,  or  the  brown,  son  of  Conal,  i-eigned  thirteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Maol-duin, 
in  665.  The  family  feuds  which 
had  long  existed  between  the  Fer- 
gusian races  of  Comgal  and  Gauran,  broke  out  with 
great  fury  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  and  led 
to  the  assassination,  in  672,  of  Domangart,  the  son 
of  Donal-breae,  who  was  of  the  race  of  Gauran,  and, 
in  retaliation,  to  the  murder  of  Conal,  the  son  of 
Maol-duin,  in  675.  These  dissensions  contributed 
greatly  to  weaken  the  race  of  Fergus,  and  to  in- 
crease the  ascendency  of  the  rival  house  of  Lorn. 

On  the  death  of  Maol-duin,  the  sceptre  was  seized 
by  Fercliar-/n(^a,  or  the  tall  (apparently  of  the  race 
of  Lorn,  and  probably  the  grandson  of  Ferehar,  who 
died  in  673),  who  kept  possession  of  the  tlirone, 
amidst  fanrily  feuds  and  domestic  dissensions,  for  one 
and  twenty  years.  On  the  death  of  Ferehar,  in  702, 
the  sceptre  passed  again  to  the  house  of  Fergus,  in  the 
person  of  Eocha'-rineval,  the  son  of  Domangart,  who 
was  assassinated  in  672.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was  short  and  unfortunate.  His  ambition  prompted 
him  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyd,  but  he  was  defeated  in  a  bloody  con- 
flict on  the  banks  of  the  Leven.  In  the  following 
year,  the  sceptre  was  ■wrested  from  his  feeble  grasp 
by  a  prmce  of  the  rival  house  of  Lorn.  This  prince 
was  Ainbhcealach,  the  son  of  Ferehar-fada.  His 
excellent  disposition  obtained  for  him  the  eyjithct 
of  Ainbhcealach-!n/»aji!/j,  or  the  good ;  but,  after 
reigning  one  year,  he  was  detln-oned  by  his  brother 
Selvach,  and  obliged,  in  706,  to  take  refuge  in  Ire- 
land. At  the  end  of  twelve  years  he  returned  to 
CantjTe,  and  made  a  gallant  effort  to  regain  his 
authority,  but  he  perished  (a.d.  719)  in  an  engage- 
ment fought  in  Finglein,  a  small  valley  among 
the  moimtains  of  Lorn.  In  the  mean  time,  a  more 
formidable  antagonist  to  the  usm-ped  power  of 
Selvach  arose  in  the  person  of  Duncha-bcg,  who 
was  descended  fi-om  the  rival  race  of  Fergus,  by 
the  line  of  Comgal.  He  assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  Cantyre  and  Argyle,  and  eonnncd  the 
authority  of  Selvach  to  the  famUy  district  cf 
Lorn.  The  rivalry  between  these  jji^aii-y  i,et.ween 
two  princes  led  to  a  fierce  and  tlic  houses  of 
protracted  warfare,  which  inflicted  'Pevgns  and  Lorn, 
much  misery  on  their  unhappy  followers.  In  an 
attempt  which  they  made,  in  719,  to  invade  each 
other's  territories  by  means  of  their  currachs, 
a  naval  battle  ensued,  which  was  maintained  for  a 
considerable  time  with  great  bravery  and  perse- 
verance, and  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Selvach. 
Tlie  death  of  Duncha,  which  took  place  in  721,  put 
an  end  to  tliis  strife,  but  it  was  speedily  renewed, 
and  carried  on  for  several  years  with  great  fm-y, 
by  his  successor,  Eocha  III.,  the  son  of  Eocha-rine- 
val.  The  death  of  the  able  but  unscrupulous  Selvach, 
in  729,  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  bloodshed  and 
misery  which  flowed  from  the  contests  of  these 
rival  houses.       This  event  transferred  the  govern- 
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ment  of  Lorn  to  Eocha,  and  the  whole  Scoto- 
Irish  kingdom  became  again  united  mider  one 
monarch.  • 

On  the  death  of  Eocha  III.,  in  733,  Muredacli, 
the  son  of  Ainbhccalaoh,  of  the  race  of  Lorn, 
ascended  the  tlirone.  This  peaceful  succession  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
brought  about  by  the  interposition  of  the  tribes, 
who  wei-e  worn  out  by  intestine  feuds.  Muredach, 
who  now  reigned  sole  monarch  of  the  Dalriadic 
tribes,  is  called  by  the  Gaelic  bard,  Muredhaigh- 
mhaith,  or  Muredach  the  good ;  but  his  reign  was 
short  and  disastrous.  In  revenge  for  a  base  out- 
rage committed  by  Dungal,  the  son  of  Selvach, 
who  had  carried  off  Eorai,  the  daughter  of  Brude, 
and  niece  of  the  great  Pictish  king  Ungus,  the 
Invasion  of  Lorn  latter,  in  the  year  736,  led  liis 
by  the  Picts.  army  from  Strathern,  through  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  into  Lorn,  which  he  wasted 
with  Are  and  sword.  He  seized  Duna,  and  burned 
Creie,  two  of  the  fortresses  of  Lorn ;  and  having 
taken  prisoners  Dungal  and  Feradach,  the  two  sons 
of  Selvach,  he  carried  them  in  fetters  to  Forteviot, 
his  capital.  Muredach  collected  his  forces,  and  pm"- 
sued  after  the  retiring  invaders,  and  having  over- 
taken them  at  Cnuic-Cou-bre,  a  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Dalriads  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  by  Talagan,  the  brother  of  Ungus. 
Muredach  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
pm'suit  (a.d.  736),  after  a  reign  of  tln-ee  years. 

Mm-edach  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eogan  or 
Ewen,  who  continued  the  war  with  the  Picts,  but 
died  in  739,  in  which  year  the  Dalriadic  sceptre 
was  assumed  by  Aodh-fin,  the  son  of  Eocha  IIL, 
and  grandson  of  Eocha-rinevel.  This  sovereign, 
who  was  descended  from  Fergus  by  the  race  of 
Gara-an,  is  called  by  the  Gaelic  bard,  Aodhna  Ard- 
fhlaith,  or  Hugh,  the  high  or  great  king.  In  740,  he 
encountered  Ungus,  the  celebrated  king  of  the 
Picts,  with  such  success,  that  this  powerful  monarch 
did  not  again  come  into  collision  with  the  Scots. 
After  the  death  of  Ungus,  in  761,  the  tide  of  success 
Invasion  of  Picta-  tm'ned  against  the  Picts,  and  Aodh- 
via  by  the  Scots,  fin  penetrated,  thi'ough  the  passes 
of  Glenorehy  andBreadalbane,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Pictish  territories,  and  reached  Forteviot,  the  capi- 
tal, where  he  fought  a  doubtful  battle  with  Ciniod, 
the  Pictish  king.  As  the  Picts  had  seized  the 
defiles  of  the  mountains  in  his  rear,  his  situation 
became  exti-emoly  critical ;  buthe  succeeded,  by  great 
skill  and  bravery,  in  leading  his  army  within  the 
passes  of  upper  Lorn,  where  the  Picts  did  not 
ventm-e.to  follow  him.  Aodh-fin  died  in  769,  after 
a  glorious  reign  of  tliirty  years. 

Aodh-fin  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fergus  II., 
who  reigned  three  years.  After  him  Selvach  II., 
the  son  of  Eogan,  assumed  the  government  (a.d. 
772),  which  he  held  for  twenty-foiu-  years;  but  of 
their  reigns  history  has  recorded  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  Eocha  IV.,  designated  Eocha-anmune,  the 
son  of  Aodli-fin,  of  the  Gauran  race  of  Fergus,  suc- 
ceeded Selvach  II.  in  796.  This  monarch  is  the 
Achaius  of  the  Latin  annalists.     On  his  accession. 


he  found  a  civil  war    raging  in  his  dominions 
between  the  rival  tribes  of  Argyle  and  Lorn,  which 
was  productive  of  great  bloodshed  and  misery.  The 
story  of  an  alliance  between  Achaius  and  his  great 
contemporary,   Charlemagne,   was  long  firmly  be- 
lieved, but  has  now  been  proved  to  be  a  fable, 
though  Chalmers  is  of  opinion  that  something  of 
the  kind  may  have  taken  place  with  one  of  the 
reguli   of    Ireland.*      To  Achaius   has  also  been 
ascribed,  but  without  the  slightest  evidence,  the 
institution  of  the  ancient  order  of  the  Thistle.    It 
is  certain,  however,  that  he  entered  into  an  alliance' 
with  the  Picts,  which  exercised  a  Aiii^^ee  of  Achaius 
most   important    influence   on  the   with  the  Pictish 
future  history  of  the  countiy.     His      ^J"!  family, 
marriage  with  Urgusia,   the  daughter  of  Urguis, 
and  the  sister  of  the  Pictish  kings,  Constantine  and 
Ungus,  who  reigned  in  succession,  from  A.D.  791  to 
830,  enabled  his  grandson,  Kennetli,  to  claim  and 
acquire   the   Pictish   sceptre,   as  the  heir  of  his 
grandmother.       Achaius  died  in  826,  after  a  pros- 
perous reign  of  thirty  years.     His  successor,  Dun- 
gal, the  son  of  Selvach  II.,   was  the  last  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Lorn.     After  a  feeble  reign  of 
seven  years,  he  relinquished  the  sceptre,  in  833,  to 
Alpin,    the    son   of  Achaius,  or  Eocha  IV.,  and 
Urgusia.     The  ancient  chronicles  agree  that  Alpin 
died  in  836,    after  a   reign    of  three  years;   but 
conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  time, 
place,  and  circumstances  of  his  death.     Accorduig 
to  the  fabulous  narrative  of  Boece,  Alpin,  asserting 
his  title  to  the  Pictish  throne,  was  talicn  prisoner 
in  a  battle  with  the  Picts,  near  Dundee,  and  be- 
headed.    Another  and  more  credible  account  repre- 
sents him  as  having  lost  his  life  in  an  encounter 
with  the  Gallowegians,  on  a  spot  in  the  parish  of 
Dalmellington,  in  Ayrshire,  which,inmcmoiy  of  tliis 
event,  for  several  centm-ies  bore  the  name  of  Lacht- 
Alpin, — the   stone   or  grave   of  Alpin.      He  was 
succeeded,  in  836,  by  his  son  Ken-  Accession  of  Ken- 
neth, surnamed  the   Hardy.      On    neth,  and  union 
the   death   of  Uven,    the   king   of    <>*  *!"=  crowns, 
the  Picts,  in  839,  Kenneth  asserted  his  claim  to 
the  Pictish  tlu-one,  in  right  of  his  gi-andmotber,  Ur- 
gusia.  His  claims  were  opposed  by  Wrad,  the  son  of 
Bargoit,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  true  heir ; 
but,  after  an  arduous  struggle  of  three  years,  during 
which  Wrad  died,  and  Bred,  his  successor,  both  in 
his  claims  and  in  liis  misfortunes,  was  slain  at  For- 
teviot, in  842,  fighting  in  defence  of  his  capital  and 
kingdom,  the  Scottish  monarch  succeeded  in  uniting 
the  two  CYOwns  in  his  own  person.     There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  story  of  the  total  exter- 
mination of  the  Picts  by  the  sword  of  the  victorious 
Kenneth,  is  the  invention  of  a  later  period.    It  is 
certainly  supported  by    nothing    approaching  to 
contemporary  evidence.     Kenneth  and  his  imme- 
diate   successors    styled  tliemselves,  not  kings  of 
Scotland  and  of  Pictavia,  but  kings  of  the  Scots  and 
the  Picts.     The  Picts  are  spoken  of  as  a  distract 
people  down  to  the  tentli  century,  and  they  appear 

*  See  "  Eemai-ks  on  the  History  of  Scotland,"  hy  Lord 
Hailos. 
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to  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  tbe  prcdomi- 
natino'  nation  of  the  Scots — a  result  ■which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  they  were  in  all  pro- 
bability a  people  of  the  same  race,  speaking  a 
similar  language,  and  differing  little  in  their  man- 
ners, customs,  and  institutions.  "  In  the  person 
of  Kenneth,"  says  the  learned  Chalmers,  "  a  new 
dynasty  began.  The  king  was  changed,  but  the 
government  remained  the  same.  The  Picts  and 
Scots,  who  were  a  congenial  people,  from  a  common 
origin,  and  spoke  eogaatc  tongues,  the  British  and 
Gaelic,  readily  coalesced.  Yet  has  it  boon  asserted 
by  ignorance,  and  believed  by  credulity,  that  Ken- 
neth mado  so  bad  a  iise  of  the  power  which  he  had 
adi-oitly  acquired,  as  to  destroy  the  whole  Pictish 
people  in  the  wantonness  of  his  cruelty.  But  to 
enforce  the  belief  of  an  action  which  is  in  itself 
inhuman,  and  had  been  so  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  a  provident  sovereign,  requires  stronger 
proofs  than  the  assertions  of  uninformed  history, 
or  the  report  of  vague  tradition.  The  Picts  con- 
tinued throughout  the  succeeding  period  (from  843 
to  1097)  to  be  mentioned  by  contemporary  authors, 
because  they  still  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  though 
thoy  were  governed  by  a.  new  race,  and  woi-e  united 
with  a  predominant  iwople."  * 

On  examining  the  line  of  Pictish  kings  as  con- 
tained in  an  ancient  chronicle,  wo  find  that  here- 
ditary succession  was  wholly  unknown  to  them, 
even  so  late  as  the  ninth  century.    From  a  remark- 
able statement  of  Bede,t  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Morle  in  ivliicli  ^iG  monarchy  was  elective ;  that 
tlw  Pictish  kings  the  election  was  confined  to  some 
were  chosen,      specific  class    of  individuals  ;   and 
that  whenever   there   existed   a  doubt  as   to   the 
proper  object  of  the   election,   the    person   most 
nearly  related  to  the  last  king  by  the  female  line 
was  chosen.     Mr.   Skene  is  of  opiirion   that  the 

*  "Caledonia,"  vol.  i.  p.  333.  Innes,  in  his  "Critical 
Essay,"  {vol.  i.  pp.  li.') — 106)  has  given  a  most  learned 
refutation  of  the  absurd  story  respecting  the  extermination 
of  the  Picts.  The  indefatigable  Clialniers  has,  with  his 
wonted  acnteness  and  industry,  searched  ont  all  the  in- 
formation that  can  now  be  obtained  respecting  the  histo- 
lical  events  of  tiiis  obscure  period,  and  has  thrown  light  on 
many  points  which  were  previously  eiiveloped  in  darkness. 
See  "  Caledonia,"  vol.  i.  books  ii.  and  vi'.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  whole  story  of  the  conquest  of  the  Picts  by 
Kenneth,  and  also  Kenneth's  extraction  from  tlie  old  royal 
line  of  the  Irish  Scots,  have  been  called  in  question  by  Pin- 
kertou,  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Plistory  of  Scotland  preced- 
ing the  Pvcign  of  Malcolm  III."  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
ingenuity,  hut  disfigured  by  rash  assertions  and  a  pervading 
spirit  of  prejudice  and  paradox. 

A  somewhat  different  view  of  this  important  revolution  is 
taken  by  a  recent  writer,  Mr.  Skene,  in  his  able  work  on 
the  "  Highlanders  of  Scotland."  He  contends  that  the  con- 
quest by  the  Dalriadic  Scots  was  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Piccardach,  or  southern  Picts :  that  the  Scots  were  assisted 
in  that  conquest  by  the  Cruithne,  or  northern  Picts  ;  and 
that,  after  the  conquest,  the  northern  Picts,  although  tliey 
owed  a  nominal  submission  to  the  kings  of  the  Scottish 
line,  yet  remained,  in  fact,  independent,  and  still  retained 
their  ancient  territories  and  peculiar  designation.  See 
Skene's  ''  Highlanders  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  pp.  -07 — 63. 

f  Bede  says  that  the  Picts  on  their  first  landing  agreed, 
"nt  nbi  res  veniret  in  dubiura  magis  de  fceminea  regum 
prosapia  quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent,  quod 
usque  hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatum."  The  Picts, 
therefore,  continued  to  elect  their  monarchs  in  731,  the 
period  In  which  Bede  closes  his  history. 


election  was  not  unlimited  in  its  range,  but  was 
confined  exclusively  to  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the 
different  tribes  into  which  the  nation  was  divided.* 
"  Such  a  mode  of  succession  as  this,  however,"  he 
justly  remarks,  "  was  not  calculated  to  last :  each 
chief  who  in  this  manner  obtained  the  Picti.sh 
throne,  would  endeavour  to  perpetuate  the  suc- 
cession in  his  own  family,  and  the  power  and 
talent  of  some  chief  would  at  length  enable  him 
to  effect  this  object,  and  to  change  the  rule  of  elec- 
tion into  that  of  hereditary  succession.  This  object 
appears  in  reality  to  have  been  finally  accom- 
plished by  Constantin,  the  son  of  Fergus,  who  as- 
cended the  Pictish  tlirone  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  in  whose  family  the  monarchy 
remained  for  some  time."  But  though  the  regal 
authority  among  the  Picts  became  hereditary  in 
the  male  line  at  this  period,  yet  in  several  points 
the  succession  differed  from  our  ordinary  rales  of 
male  succession.  In  all  cases,  brothers  succeeded 
before  sons ;  after  all  the  brothers  had  succeeded, 
the  sons  of  the  elder  brother  were  called  to  the 
succession  ;  then  the  sons  of  the  remaining  brothers 
in  regular  order. 

Among  the  Dalriads  the  succession  both  to  the 
chieftainship  of  the  different  tribes,  and  to  the  su- 
preme government  of  the  nation,  was  neither  strictly 
hereditary  nor  strictly  elective,  but  was  regulated 
by  what  has  been  termed  the  law  f  ^    ■ 

of  Tanistry.  According  to  tliis 
law,  which  appears  to  have  been  generally  followed 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  among  the  Scoto-Irish,  the 
person  in  the  family  of  the  reigning  prince,  whether 
son,  brother,  or  even  more  remote  relative,  who  was 
judged  best  qualified,  either  from  abilities  or  expe- 
rience, was  chosen  imder  the  name  of  Tauist,  to 
lead  the  army  during  the  life  of  the  king,  and  to 
succeed  to  him  after  his  death.  Taxes  Were,  of 
coui-se,  wholly  unknown  among  these  rude  clans : 
the  dignity  of  the  chief  was  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  clothes,  cattle,  fiu'niture,  and  other 
necessaries.f 

Chalmers  has  asserted  that  at  this  era  the  tenure 

of  land,  throurfiout  the  countrv-,    „  -,     , 

i        •      i  J        -Ii-    J.T,      Tc       c    n       Tenure  of  land, 
terminated  with  the   lite   oi    the 

possessor ;  an  opinion,  it  has  been  justly  said,  re- 
quiring some  modification,  as  it  indicates  a  state  of 
barbarism  even  greater  than  is  discovered  by  the 
few  glimpses  of  light  which  sometimes  shoot 
athwart  the  twilight  of  our  history.  J  By  a  custom 
which  the  Scots  brought  with  them  from  Ireland,  de- 
nominated, in  Irish,  gahhail-cine,  meaning,  literally, 
"family  settlement,"  it  appears  that  the  fathers 
of  families  divided  their  lands  among  their  sons, 
sometimes  in  equal,  sometimes  in  unequal,  portions : 
females  were  strictly  excluded  fi-om  any  share  in 

*  He  refers  to  Adomnan,  h.  ii.  ch.  24,,  v.  S3,  in  proof  of 
the  fact  that  there  existed  among  the  Picts  a  division  of  the 
people  into  nobles  andplel)eians,and  to  Tacit  (Vita  Agric. ), 
and  to  Tigernnch,  to  show  that  it  was  the  former  ahme  tliat 
were  eligible  to  fill  the  throne. 

+  Ware's  Antiq.  p.  70 ;  Davis's  P.eports  in  th :  case  of 
Tanistry,  p.  101  ;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  SOS. 

t  Ibid.     Leland's  Prelim.  Disc.  xxvi. 
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Laws. 


Brehoii  laTV. 


this  appropriation,  Ijut  were  assigned  a  certain 
number  of  their  father's  cattle  as  their  marriage 
pprtion.*  A  striking  example  of  the  operation  of 
this  law  was  exhibited  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  when  the  Gallowaymen  took  up  arms 
in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  a  bastard  son 
against  the  claims  of  the  three  legitipiate  daughters 
of  their  late  lord.  As  Galloway  was  at  that  time 
governed  by  "  its  own  proper  laws,"  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Gallowegians  had  both  law  and 
custom  on  their  side. 

As  to  the  legislative  code  of  the  Scoto-Irish :  tra- 
ditionary maxims  and  local  usages 
Eccm  to  have  supplied  the  place  of 
written  laws;  and  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
their  customs  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Brehon 
laws  of  Ireland.  "  This  Brehon  law,"  says  Cox, 
"  was  no  \^Titten  law, — it  was  only  the  will  of  the 
Brehon,  or  lord;  and  it  is  observable  that  theu- 
Brehons,  or  judges,  like  then-  physicians,  bards, 
harpers,  poets,  and  historians,  had  their  offices  by 
descent  and  inheritance.  The  Brehon,  when  he 
administered  justice,  used  to  sit  on 
a  turf  or  heap  of  stones,  or  on  the 
top  of  a  hillock,  without  a  covering,  without  clerks, 
or,  indeed,  any  formality  of  a  court  of  judicature.f 
This  state  of  law,  as  Chalmers  o^erves,  may  be 
traced  among  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Scotland  till  recent 
times.  Every  barou  had  his  mote-hill,  where  just- 
ice was  distributed  to  his  vassals  by  his  baron-bailie. 
Under  the  llrchon  law,  all  crimes,  even  of  the  deepest 
dye,  might  be  commuted  by  a  mulct,  or  payment, 
which  was  called  eric — a  term  signifying  a  fine,a  ran- 
som, a  forfeit,  and  also  a  reparation.  This  rude  system 
of  jurisprudence  was  long  recognized  by  the  law  of 
Scotland ;  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  William 
the  Lion,  a  statute  was  passed  enacting  that,  "  Gif 
ane  slays  anie  man,  he  shall  give  twenty-nhie  kye 
and  ane  young  cow,  and  make  peace  with  the 
fi-iends  of  the  defunct  conforme  to  the  law  of  the 
countrie."  Among  the  Albanian  Scots,  the  tine,  or 
mulct,  was  termed  cro ;  and  the  "  Eegiam  Magis- 
tatem"  has  awhole  chapter  showing  "  the  cro  of  ilk 
man,  how  mickil  it  is."  According  to  this  authority, 
the  cro  of  a  villain  was  sixteen  cows ;  of  an  earl's 
son,  or  thane,  one  hundred ;  of  an  earl,  one  hundred 
and  forty ;  and  that  of  the  King  of  Scots,  one  thou- 
sand cows,  or  three  thousand  oras  ;  that  is  to  say, 
three  oi-as  for  every  cow.|; 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  state  of  society,  or  of 
Houses,  food,  and  tile  condition  of  the  people,  in  this 
clothing.  remote  period.  But  a  few  inci- 
dental notices  may  be  gleaned  from  the  lives  of  the 
early  saints.  'Wo  learn  from  Adomnan's  Life  of 
Columba,  which  v.-as  written  only  eighty  years 
after  the  saint's  death,  that  the  houses  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish  "were  constructed  entirely  of  wattles.  Even  the 

*  Anion p;  til e  Irish  a  marriage  portion -^-as  called  Spre', 
ivhich  literally  means  cattle.  Crutlh  also  signifies  hotli  cattle 
and  dowry. 

+  Cox's  Apparatus  to  his  History;  Harris's "W .are,  p.  70. 

J  Ibid,  p,  71;  Leland's  IVef  Ij'isc.  p.  2!) ;  Skene's  Stat, 
of  Jviiig  A\'illiam,  ch,  vi. ;  Itegiani  l\Iag.  lib.  iv.  ell.  xxiv. ; 
Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  o08. 


Abbey  of  lona  was  built  of  the  same  rude  materials. 
The  clothing,  even  of  the  monks,  seems  to  have 
been  often  composed  of  the  skins  of  beasts,  though 
latterly  they  had  woollen  stuffs  and  linen ;  the  first 
probably  manufactured  by  themselves,  the  linen 
imported  from  the  Continent.  The  variegated  plaid 
was  introduced  at  a  later  period.  Venison,  iish, 
milk,  flesh,  and  wild-fowl  were  the  common  food  of 
the  people.  Their  favourite  beverage  was  a  kind 
of  mead  made  from  honey.  Their  wealth  consisted 
principally  of  their  cattle,  and  the  royal  revenue 
was  paid  in  eows,  even  down  to  the  accession  of 
Robert  Bruce.  "  The  monks  of  lona,"  says  Clial- 
mers,  "  who  lived  by  their  laboirr,  cultivated  their 
fields,  and  laid  up  corn  in  their  garners.  But  it  is 
to  be  recollected  that  the  monks  were  everywhere, 
for  ages,  the  improvers  themselves,  and  the  mstruc- 
tors  of  others,  in  the  most  useful  arts.  They  had 
the  merit  of  making  many  a  blade  of  grass  grow 
where  none  grew  before.  Even  lona  had  its 
orchards  in  the  rugged  times  of  the  ninth  centmy, 
till  the  Vihings  ravaged  and  ruined  all.  "What- 
ever the  Scoto-Irish  enjoyed  themselves,  they  were 
very  willing  to  impart  to  others.  The  most  un- 
bounded hospitality  was  enjoined  by  law  and  by 
manners,  as  a  capital  virtue.  Manufactm-es  the 
Scoto-Irish  had  none,  and  every  family  had  its  own 
carpenter,  weaver,  tailor,  and  shoemaker,  however 
unskilful  and  inadequate  to  the  uses  of  civilization. 
The  division  of  labom-  and  of  arts  takes  place  only 
during  periods  of  refinement."  With  regard  to 
their  shipping,  we  have  seen  that 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  used  canoes,  but  the  vessels  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish  were  constructed  by  covering  a  keel  of  wood 
and  a  frame  of  wicker-work  with  the  skins  of 
cattle  and  of  deer.  These  were  denominated  cur- 
rachs.  Afterwards  they  were  enlarged,  and  made 
capable  of  containing  a  pretty  numerous  crew.  In 
these  eurraehs  the  first  colonists  must  have  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  the  western  coast  of  Soot- 
land  ;  and  it  was  in  a  vessel  of  this  description — a 
wicker  boat,  covered  ■with  hides — that  Columba, 
accompanied  by  his  twelve  disciples,  sailed  &om 
Ireland  to  lona. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  different 
nations  inhabiting  North  Britain  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  Picts  were  by  far  the  most  powerful 
of  these  nations.  Their  territories  Territories  of  the 
were  bounded  by  the  Erith  of  Forth  K^ts.  ■ 

on  the  south,  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east,  the 
Pentland  Erith  on  the  north,  and  on  the  south 
partly  by  a  range  of  hills  termed  Drnmalban,  which 
form  the  present  western  boundary  of  Perthslure 
and  Inverness-shire,  and  partly  by  the  sea  from 
Loch  Linne  to  Cape  Wrath.  The  Pictish  kingdom, 
therefore,  consisted  of  the  present  counties  of  Kin- 
ross, Fife,  Perth,  Forfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen, 
Moraj',  Inverness,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Ai-gyle.  The  original  capital 
of  the  kingdom  appears  to  have  been  at  Inverness, 
but  was  afterwards  removed  to  Abernethy  in 
Strathearn.     The  Dalriads  wore  much  less  power- 
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ful.  Tteir  original  territory  seems  to  have  been 
limited  to  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Argyle  -vTliioh  lies  to  the  south  of 
Loch  Linne,  and  they  appear  to  have  maintained 
their  possession  of  a  territory  so  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  vdth.  that  of  the  Picts,  partly  by  the 
strong  natural  boundaries  and  impervious  nature  of 
the  country  itself,  partly  by  the  close  connexion 
which  they  at  all  times  preserved  vrith  their  native 
country,  and  perhaps  also,  partly  by  the  policy 
with  which  they  took  advantage  of  the  jealousies 
and  rivalry  between  the  northoni  and  southern 
Picts.*  The  former  of  these  tribes,  indeed,  .on  three 
several  occasions,  actually  entered  into  a  league 
with  thoDalriadie  Scots  against  their  own  country- 
men. And  it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  Mr. 
Skene  has  conjectured,  that  the  Soots  obtained  po- 
litical pre-eminence  in  the  first  instance,  only  over 
the  southern  Plots,  and  that  the  northern  tribes,  if 
they  did  not  actually  assist  the  Dalriads  in  the 
etniggle,  at  least  did  not  actively  oppose  them. 
But  the  union  of  the  various  independent  tribes 
under  the  iiile  of  one  monarch,  lod^  to  most  im- 
portant changes,  both  in  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country,  and  in  its  external  relations  ;  heredi- 
tary succession  was  established,  the  once  formid- 
able designation  of  Picts  disappeared,  and  the  name 
of  Scotland  gradually  extended  itself  over  the 
whole  of  iS'ortlx  Britain. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  SCOTTTSn  PERIOD. — A.B.  843  TO  1097. 

Tke  iniion  of  the  two  nations  of  the  Plots  and 
Soots  under  one  sovereign,  exercised  an  important 
influence,  both  on  the  secra-ity  and  extension  of 
Reit'ti  of  Kenneth  the  united  kingdom.  Kenneth 
ilncaipin.  Macalpin  appears  to  have  been 
an  able  and  a  warlilce  prince,  and  he  vigorously 
repelled  the  aggressions  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes 
on  his  newly-acquired  territories,  and  even  made 
frequent  incursions  into  Lothian,  f  It  required, 
mdeed,  all  his  energy  and  valour  to  defend  his 
kingdom  against  the  assaults  of  the  invaders,  by 
whom  its  independence  was  menaced.  On  the  one 
nand,  the  Britons  wasted  the  country  adjoining 
Strathclyd;  and  burnt  Dumblane;  and  on  the  other, 
the  Danish  pirates,  under  Ragner  Lodbrog,  plun- 
dered the  cast  coast,  and  carried  their  ravages  as 
far  as  Dunkeld,  on  the  Tay.J  Kenneth,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  good  his  position  against  all 
his  assailants,  and,  after  a  successful  reign,  he  died 
at  his  capital  of  Forte  riot,  or  Abernethy,  A.D.  859, 
having  governed  the  Scots  seven  years,  and  the 
Scots  and  Picts  jointly,  sixteen  years.  Kenneth 
IS  said  to  have  been  a  religious  prince,  "  as  reli- 

•  Skene's  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  pp.  33,  45,  and  59. 
t  Innes,  Append.  Chron.  No.  3. 

I  Ibid,  Turner's  Hist.  Anglo-Sax.  vol.  ii.  pp.  115—117. 
VOL.  I. 
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gion  was  then  understood  and  practised."  He 
erected  a  ehnreh  in  Hunkeld,  to  which  he  removed 
the  relics  of  Columba  from  lona.  He  has  been 
celebrated  also  as  a  legislator,  which  may  probably 
be  correct ;  but  the  laws  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  him  are  undoubtedly  spurious. 

Kenneth  left  both  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  but  ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Do- 
nald, according  to  a  mode  of  inhe- 
ritance common  both  in  the  Scottish  and  Pictish 
royal  families,  by  which  the  brother  of  a  deceased 
monarch  was  called  to  the  throne  in  preference  to 
the  son,  probably  in  order  to  eseape  the  inconvo- 
nionco  of  frequeiit  minorities.  Of  Donald  there  ia 
scarcely  anytlungto  be  said.  The  Gaelic  bard  calls 
liim  "  Dhoniknaill  dhi'eachruaid,"  or  Donal  of  tho 
ruddy  countenance ;  ar^d  the  Chrouicon  Elcglaoum 
states  that  he  was  strenuous  in  war.  After  a  reign 
of  four  years,  he  died  at  his  palace  of  Balaohoii, 
A.D.  883,  and  was  buried  at  Icolm-Kill,  "  the  grand 
storehouse  of  his  progenitors."  It  is  said,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Donald  the  old  laws  of  Aodfin, 
the  son  of  Eochan  III.  were  re-enacted  by  the  Scoto- 
Irish  chiefs,  at  Forte  viot.* 

Donald  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Constan- 
tine,  the  son  of  Kenneth,  who,  Constantine 
during  a  reign '  of  eighteen  years,  a.d.  8U3. 
was  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  warfare  with 
the  Danish  pirates.  After  half  a  century  of  fierce 
contests,  they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
in  Ireland,  and  took  possession  of  the  commodious 
harbours  on  the  cast  and  north  of  that  island,  fi'orn 
which  they  were  enabled  to  extend  then'  destruc- 
tive ravages  along  the  whole  of  the  western  coast 
of  Scotland.  Fresh  bands  of  these  roving  depreda- 
tors issued  from  theu-  native  shores  invasion  of  the 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Danes, 
the  kingdom,  by  all  its  maritime  inlets ;  by  the 
Clyde  on  the  west,  and  by  the  Friths  of  Moray, 
Taj',  and  Forth  on  the  east.  According  to  the  old 
chroniclers,  these  marauders  were  fh-st  called  in 
by  the  subjugated  Picts,  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
revenge  on  the  son  of  their  conqueror;  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  friend  and  foe  appear 
to  have  equally  suffered  from  their  plundering  in- 
cra-sions.  In  866,  under  Aulaf,  or  Olave,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  famous  Vi-kingr  Ragner  Lodbrog, 
they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Scotland  for  the  space 
of  three  months.  Pom-  years  later  a  more  formid- 
able armament  sailed  from  Dublin,  under  the  same 
ferbcious  leader,  took  Aloluyd,  or  Dumbarton,  the 
capital  of  Strathclyd,  ravaged  tlie  whole  extent  of 
North  Britain,  and  retin-ned  to  Dublin  laden  with 
plunder  and  glutted  with  slaughter.  Thrice,  daring 
the  reign  of  Constantin  e,  did  their  vessels  re-appear 
on  the  coasts  of  the  devoted  country;  and,  at  last 
(a.d.  881),  the  Scottish  monarch  was  slain  on  the 
shores  of  the  Forth,  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
defend  his  territories  against  these  ruthless  in- 
vaders. According  to  another,  but  less  trustworthy 
account,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle,  and 

*  Chron.  Piet.  Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  vol.  ii.  p.  178 ;  Cale- 
donia, vol.  i.  p.  377. 
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sacrificed  in  a  cave  on  the  cea-coast.  neax-  Crail,  in 
Fife,  to  the  manes  of  the  leader  of  the  pirates  ivho 
had  fallen  in  the  engagement.* 

Constantino's  immediate  successor  was  his  bro- 
ther Aodh,  or  Hugh,  whoso  reign 
was  short  and  unfortunate.  Grig, 
the  Maormor,  or  chief  of  the  country  between  the 
Dee  and  the  Spey,  now  forming  the  shires  of  Aber- 
deen and  Banff',  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
ngaitist  him.  Hugh  was  wounded  in  a  battle 
which  took  place  at  Strathallan,  and  died  two 
n>onths  after  at  Inverury,  having  held  the  reins  of 
government  only  one  year.f  The  sceptre  was  im- 
Usurpation  of  mediately  seized  by  the  successful 
Grig,  882.  rebel,  who  associated  with  himself 
on  the  throne,  Eocha,  or  Eth,  son  of  the  King  of 
Strathclj'd  by  a  daughter  of  Kenneth  Macalpin. 
Grig  is  said  to  have  reigned  for  about  eleven  years, 
with  a  more  extensive  authority  than  had  been 
enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  monkish 
chroniclers,  who  have  conferred  on  him  the  high- 
sounding  title  of  Gregory  the  Great,  represent  him 
as  a  mighty  conqueror,  who  not  only  overthrew  the 
Plots  and  the  Britons,  but  even  subdued  England 
and  Ireland.  According  to  Chalmers,  the  virtues, 
the  valour,  the  successes  of-  Gregory,  wliich  shine 
so  resplendent  in  the  pages  of  these  fablers,  may 
all  be  traced  up  to  the  pious  gratitude  of  the  monks 
of  St.  Andi'ews.  Grig,  like  other  usurpers,  appears 
to  have  conferred  some  privileges  on  the  ecclesias- 
tics of  his  age,  and  they  were  studious,  by  grateful 
fiilsehoods,  to  eulogize  his  character  and  asperse 
the  reputation  of  his  predecessor.]:  In  spite  of 
the  favour  of  the  church,  however,  he  and  liis  col- 
league were  expelled  from  the  throne  by  a  popular 
insurrection,  A.D.  893,  and  were 
succeeded  by  Donald  IV.,  the  son 
of  Constantine  II.  §  During  his  reign  the  Danish 
pirates  re-appeared  in  Scotland,  and  were  defeated 
at  C!ollin,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Scone.  Notwithstanding  this  defeat  they  re- 
turned from  Ireland,  in  904,  under  Ivar  O  Ivar, 
and  having  penetrated  to  the  neighbom'hood  of 
Forteviot,  ^^■ere  bravely  encountered  by  Donald, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement,  after  having 
slain  the  Danish  leader.  || 

Donald  was  succeeded,  A.D.  004,  by  Constan- 
tine III.,  the  son  of  his  uncle  Hugh, 
Vilio,  like  his  predecessors,  had  to 
sustain  repeated  attacks  of  the  Danes.  In  907, 
they  invaded  Scotland,  and  plundered  Dimkold ; 
but,  in  an  attempt  to  assault  Forteviot,  they  were 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  This  did 
not  prevent  their  rctuim  in  918,  when  Constantine, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Northern  Saxons,  en- 
countered and  repulsed  them  at  Tinmore — a  defeat 

,  *  Ware's  Antiq.  pp.  102 — ]08;  TTlster  Annnls,  sub  an.  8o2; 
Innes,  Append.  Cliron.  No.  fi :  0'l''la!--em'.<  Ogygia,  p.  484. 

+  Chronicles  in  Innes,  App.  No.  .S  unci  6  ;  lieg.  of  St. 
Andrews;  Fnrdnii,  lib.  iv.  chap.  xvii. 

I  Caledonia,  vol  i.  p.  382  ;  Cliron.  in  tlie  Reg.  of  St.  An- 
drews. 

§  Cliron.  No.  3,  in  Innes,  Append. 

y  Ibid.  Annals  of  Ulster,  sub  anno  904. 
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which  appears  to  have  given  a  considerable  period 
of  repose  to  the  kingdom.* 

A  new  adversary,  however,  appeared  in  the  per- 


son of  the  Saxon,  Athelstan,  son  of 


Invasion  by 


Edward  the  Elder.  The  causes  Athelstan." 
wliich  led  to  an  open  ruptui-e  between  this  prince 
and  Constantine  have  been  variously  stated.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  Scottish  Idng  had  given 
offence  by  breaking  the  league  which  he  had  made 
■with  the  Saxon  prince;  others,  that  he  had  pro- 
voked the  wrath  of  Athelstan  by  affording  an 
asylum  to  Godred,  a  fugitive  Northumbrian  prince. f 
Be  this,  as  it  may,  the  English  chroniclers  afiu-m 
that  the  Saxon  monarch,  in  934,  invaded  Scotland 
by  land  and  sea,  and  wasted  the  country,  while 
Constantine  remained  secure  in  his  inaccessible 
fastnesses  beyond  the  fi-itlis.  In  revenge  for  this 
invasion,  Constantine,  along  with  his  son-in-law 
Aulaf  (or  Olave),  the  Danish  chief  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  lately  made  considf  rable  conquests 
in  Ireland,  and  his  allies,  the  people  of  Strath- 
clyd  and  Cumbria,  and  the  northern  Welsh,  in- 
vaded England,  and  entered  the  Humber  with  six 
hundred  and  fifteen  ships.  But  in  the  memorable 
battle  of  Brunanbm-gh,  (a.d.  937)' — a  place,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  is  now  imcertainj — the  united  army 
was  completely  routed,  mth  great  slaughter.  Aulaf 
escaped  with  the  remnant  of  his  forces  to  Ireland ; 
and  Constantine,  whoso  son  was  left  among  the 
slain,  with  difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  into  his 
own  dominions  beyond  the  Forth.  A  few  years 
after  tMs  defeat,  in  A.D.  944,  he  retired  into  a 
monastery,  and  passed  the  rem.ainder  of  his  life  as 
Abbot  of  the  Culdecs  of  St.  Andrews.  According 
to  Fordun,  Constantine  was  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
Icings  who  made  the  heir-apparent  to  his  crown 
Prince  of  Cumbcrland.§  But  there  is  reason  to 
beHeve  that  Ciunhria  was  not  connected  with  Scot- 
land till  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Acquisition  of 
Malcolm  I.,  the  son  of  Donald  IV.,  Cumberland  by 
to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  Malcolm  I. 
Saxon  king,  Edmund,  A.D.  945.  The  territory 
thus  ceded  to  the  Scots  consisted  of  the  modern 
Cumberland  and  "Westmoreland.  It  had  constituted 
an  independent  Biitish  kingdom  under  the  name  of 
Reged,  and  had  strenuously  resisted  the  attempts 
of  the  Saxon  kings  to  destroy  its  independence. 
At  length  Edmund  the  Elder,  of  England,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  this  little  kingdom,  and  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  five  sons  of  Dunmail,  its  last 
British  king.  He  then  bestowed  his  new  acquisi- 
tion on  Malcolm,  on  condition  that  he  would  be- 
come his  associate  in  war,  or,  as  the  terms  are 
explained  by  Matthew  of  Westminster,  "  that  he 

*  Colbert,  Cbron. ;  Chron.  No.  3,  in  Innes,  Append.; 
Annals  of  Ulster. 

+  Saxon  Chron.  p.  Ill ;  Ogj'gia,  p.  485.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  North  Britain  is  for  the  first  time  called  Scotr 
land  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  under  the  year  334. 

t  Supposed  by  some  to  be  Brun,  in  the  south  of  Lincoln- 
shire, by  others  liargh,  on  the  Humber,  in  the  north  of  the 
same    county.     See  Simeon  of  Durham ;    Saxon  Annals; 
Innes,  App.  Chron.  No.  3  ;    Irish  Annals ;    Kuquirj',  voJ.  u.  ' 
p.  183. 

§  Fordun,  lib.  iv.  chap.  xxiv.  xxv. ;  Saxon  Annals. 
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■would  defend  the  northern  parts  of  England  from 
the  invasions  of  his  enemies,  whether  they  came  by 
sea  or  land."  Some  ingenious  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  in  this  transaction  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  feudal  dependence  on  the  part  of  the 
Scottish  monarch ;  but  they  have  overlooked  the 
important  fact,  that  the  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  two  independent  princes, — the  one  of 
Saxon,  the  other  of  Celtic  race, — more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  the  feudal  usages  or  tenures  were 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 

Malcolm  I.  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great 
Malcolm  I.,  ability  and  prudence ;  but  having 
A.D.  9i4,  overtlu'own  and  slain  Cellach,  the 
insurgent  Maormor  or  chief  of  Moray,  he  was 
assassinated  at  Fetteressoe  (a.d.  953)  by  one  of 
the  Moraymen,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his 
chief.* 

Indulph,  the  son  of  Constantine  III.,  succeeded 
JIalcolm.  "  In  his  reign,"  says  the  ancient  Pictish 
Chi-onicle,t  "the  town  of  Eden  was  vacated  and 
left  to  the  Scots  to  this  day."  .  It  is  supposed 
that  allusion  is  here  made  to  Edinburgh,  which 
had  been  seized  by  Athelstan  in  his  invasion  of 
Scotland,  A.D.  934.      The  reign    of  Indulph  was 

Eenewed  irya-    grievously    troubled    by    the    in- 

sioiisoftbe       vasions   of   the   northern   pirates; 

Danes.  j^^^j^  j^g   ^^  jg^gj.  j^gj.    ]^g    jyg    j^^  j^ 

successful  engagement  with  these  fierce  plunderers, 
fought  neai-  the  bay  of  Cullen,  in  Banffsliire,  where 
a  considerable  number  of  barrows  on  a  moor  still 
preserve  the  momoiy  of  the  defeat  of  the  Danes.J 
This  encounter,  which  took  place  in  961,  is  called, 
by  the  old  writers,  the  Battle  of  the  Bauds. 
Duff,  or  Odo,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  now  mounted 
the  throne,  according  to  what  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  legal  order 
of  succession  at  this  time,  when  each  king  was 
succeeded,  not  by  his  own  son,  but  by  the  son  of 
his  predecessor;  but  his  right  was  disputed  by 
Cideji,  the  son  of  Indulph,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
sceptre  which  his  father  had  wielded.  In  an  en- 
gagement which  took  place  at  Duncrub,  in  Perth- 
shire, Culen  was  defeated,  and  Doncha,  Abbot  of 
Dunkeld,  and  Dubdou,  the  Maormor  of  Athol,  his 
most  influential  supportei-s,  lost  their  lives.  But  in 
the  following  year  Uuff  was  driven  from  Forteviot 
into  the  north,  and  was  assassinated  at  Forres,  A.D, 
965,  after  a  troubled  I'oign  of  four  years  and  a 
half§ 

Culen,  the  son  of  Indulph,  succeeded  to  the  vacant 

„  ,  „..     throne.     "  During  this  reign,"  says 

Fordun,  "  which  was  equally  unfit 

and  remiss,  nothing   either  Idngly  or   worthy  of 

recollection  is  to  be  recorded."     But  Culen  did  not 

long  retain  the  power  which  he  had  so  traitorously 

*  Tlie  ancient  clironicles  differ  as  to  the  circumstances 
ot  Malcolm's  death ;  but  the  above  .seems  the  most  trust- 
wortliy  account.  See  Chron.  No.  3  and  -5  in  Innes ;  Fordun, 
lib.  iv.  chap,  xxvii. ;  Wyntown,vol,  i.  p.  170 ;  and  Dalrymple's 
Collections,  p.  90. 

+  Innes,  App.  No.  3 

J  Ibid.  Chron.  No.  0. 

«  Chron.  No.  .1,  Innes,  App. ;  Ulster  Annala. 


Duff,  A.D.  961. 


obtained  and  so  unworthily  held.  Having  com 
mitted  an  act  of  atrocious  violence  on  his  relation, 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Strathclyd,  the  Britons 
took  up  arms  to  avenge  the  injury,  and  Culen, 
with  his  brother  Eocha,  was  slain,  A.D.  970,  in 
a  battle  fought  at  a  place  situated  to  the  south  of 
the  Forth.* 

The  crown  now  fell  to  Kenneth  III.,  another  son 
of  Malcolm  I.,  and  the  brother  of  Kenneth  TIT., 
Duff.  Kenneth  was  evidently  a  /.d.  970. 
prince  of  great  ability,  but  of  a  daring  and  un- 
scrupulous character.  His  first  act  was  to  follow 
out  the  war  with  the  Britons  of  Strathclyd,  rather, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  with  ambitious  ■sdews  of  con- 
quest, than  to  avenge  the  merited  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessor, who  was  of  a  rival  family.  The  Britons  had 
enjoyed  a  precarious  independence  for  upwards  of 
five  centuries,  imder  various  reverses  and  the  multi- 
plied attacks  of  powerful  adversaries ;  but,  pressed 
on  every  side,  then*  territories  were  gradually  nar- 
rowed, and  their  power  diminished.  They  made  a 
gallant  struggle  for  independence,  but,  weakened 
by  the  frequent  devastating  invasions  of  the  Danes, 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  attacks  of  their 
powerful  neighbours.  Dunwallon,  the  last  king  of 
Strathclyd,  after  exliibiting  the  Conquest  of 
utmost  corn-age  in  defence  of  his  Strathclyd. 
kingdom,  was  defeated  by  Kenneth  at  the  battle  of 
Vacornar,  in  A.D.  973,  retired  to  Rome,  whei'e  he 
assumed  the  religious  habit  and  died  a  monk,  and 
his  territories  were  incorporated  with  the  rest  of 
the  Scottish  dominions.f  During  the  reign  of 
Kenneth,  the  northern  pii-ates,  undismayed  by 
their  repeated  defeats,  renewed  their  invasion  of 
Scotland,  and  sailed  up  the  Tay  with  a  nmnerous 
fleet.  They  were  met  by  the  Scot-  Defeat  of  the 
tish  forces  at  Luncarty,  in  the  Danes  at  Lun- 
vicinity  of  Perth.     The  battle  was  carty. 

long  and  fiercely  contested.  At  length  the  two 
wings  of  the  Scottish  army  w-ere  compelled  to  give 
way;  but  they  rallied  behind  the  centre,  which 
was  commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  and  taldug 
up  a  new  position  on. more  advantageous  ground, 
they  renewed  the  conflict,  and  finally  defeated  the 
invaders  with  great  slaughter,  and  di-ove  them 
to  their  ships.  Monumental  barrows,  filled  with 
the  relics  and  arms  of  the  slain,  attest  the  truth 
of  this  battle,  although  some  historians  have  af- 
fected incredulity  on  the  subject.  Connected  with 
this  memorable  engagement,  which  is  still  famous 
in  Scottish  story,  is  the  well-known  tradition  of  the 
origin  of  the  family  of  the  Hays,  Earls  of  Errol. 
It  is  said,  that  when  the  Scots  were  fiying  from  the 
field,  with  the  Danes  in  pm-suit,  a  husbandman, 
named  Hay,  with  his  two  sons,  who  happened  to 
be  at  work  in  a  neighbouring  field,  armed  only 
with  their  ploughbeams,  placed  themselves  in  a 
narrow  pass  through  which  the  vanquished  were 
hurrying,  and  impeded  their  flight.  "  What !"  said 
the  gallant  rustic,  "  had  you  rather  be  slaughtered 
by  your  merciless  foes  than  die  honourably  tight- 

*  Ulster  Annals,  nnd  Chron.  No.  3;  Fordun,  vol.  i.  p.  830. 
+  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  8S6. 
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ing  for  your  country  ?  Come,  rally,  i-ally!"  With 
these  words,  brandishing  liis  plouglibeam,  he  rallied 
the  fugitives,  and  led  them  back  to  victory.  "Sone 
after,"  to  use  the  simple  language  of  Boece,  "  ane 
counsal  was  set  at  Scone  in  the  quhilk  Hay  and 
his  sons  war  maid  nobil  and  dotad  for  thair  singu- 
lar virtew  provin  in  this  field,  with  sundray  lands 
to  sustene  thair  estait.  It  is  said  that  he  askit  fra 
the  king  certane  lands  Hand  betwixt  Tay  and 
A  role  and  gat  als  mekil  thairof  as  ano  falcon  flew 
of  ane  mans  hand  or  scho  lichtit.  The  falcon  flew 
to  ane  town  four  milis  fra  Dunde  called  Rosse  and 
lichtit  on  ane  stane  quhilk  is  yet  callit  The  Falcon 
Stane  and  sa  he  gat  al  the  lands  betwixt  Tay  and 
Arole  six  milis  of  lenth  and  four  of  breid  quhilk 
lands  ar  yit  inhabit  by  his  posterito."*  In  proof 
of  this  story,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  arms  of  the 
Hays  —  three  escutcheons  supported  by  two  pea- 
sants, each  carrying  the  beam  of  a  plough  on  his 
shoulder,  with  a  falcon  for  the  crest.  But  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  the  story  may  have  been  in- 
.  vented  to  explain  the  arms;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  tradition  is  entirely  fabulous.  It  has 
been  proved  that  armorial  bearings  were  unknown 
at  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Luncarty — that  the 
Hays  are  a  branch  of  the  Norman  De  Hayas,  and 
did  not  come  to  Scotland  till  more  than  a  hunched 
years  after  the  period  referred  to — that  they  only 
obtained  the  lands  of  Errol  from  William  the  Lion 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  ccntiu-y — and  that 
it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centmy 
that  they  wore  ennobled. 

This  decisive  victory  over  his  foreign  enemies 
afforded  Kenneth  leisure  and  opportunity  to  matm-e 
and  execute  his  domestic  projects.  With  charac- 
teristic energy  he  proceeded  to  take  measures  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiai-ity 

Change  in  the  of  the  Scottish  regal  constitution 
rule  of  succession.  — the  mode  of  succession  to  the 
throne — and  procured  the  consent  of  the  states  to  a 
law,  settling  the  succession  on  the  nearest  surviving 
descendant  or  blood  relation  of  the  deceased  mo- 
narch, of  whatever  age ;  and  providing  that,  in  case 
the  heir  should  not  be  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
lung's  decease,  a  regent  should  be  appointed  to 
govern  the  kingdom  tmtil  the  minor  attained  his 
fourteenth  year.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  line  of 
policy  he  had  adopted,  Kenneth  is  believed  to  have 
put  to  death  Malcolm,  the  son  of  his  brother  Duff, 
who  had  been  already  recognised  as  Tanist,  or  next 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  invested  with  the  lordship 
of  Cumberland.  Some  of  the  English  chroniclers-]- 
Cession  of       state  that  Lothian  was  ceded  to 

Lothian  to  the    Kenneth  by  the  Saxon  king  Ed- 
""  ^'  gar;  but  as   no  mention  is  made 

of  this  unportant  event  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  or 
in  the  more  ancient  English  annals,  or  in  Fordun, 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  has  been  called  in 
question.  Mr.  Allen,  however,  whose  authority  is 
entitled  to  the  greatest  weight,  is  of  opmion  that 

*  EelJenden's  Boece,  book  xi.  chap.  viii. 
+  Wallingford;  Matthew  of  Westminster :  Allen's  Viudi- 
eation  of  the  Ancient  Indepeaclance  of  Scotland. 


the  account  given  by  WaUingford  may  be  relied 
on,  as,  although  he  -wrote  in  the  twelfth  or  thir- 
teenth centmy,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  origi- 
nal materials,  wliich  are  now  lost.  From  the  defeat 
of  the  Northumbi-ian  king  Egfrid  by  the  Piots,  in 
685,  the  district  of  Lothian  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  debatcable  land,  alternately  subject  to 
the  Scotch  or  Pictish,  and  to  the  Northumbrian 
kingdoms,  though  it  was  probably  at  this  time  in 
the  actual  j)ossession  of  the  Scottish  King.  Wal- 
lingford's  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
quarrel  respecting  this  disputed  territory  was  at 
last  determined,  is,  that  when  Kenneth  came  to 
London  on  a  visit  to  Edgar,  he  represen<-ed  to  the 
English  monarch  that  Lothian  belonged,  by  heredi- 
tary right,  to  the  English  kings ;  that  Edgar,  after 
consulting  with  his  nobles,  agreed  to  resign  the 
territory  to  Kenneth,  as  it  was  difficult  to  maintain, 
and  of  little  advantage  to  England,  but  only  oa 
condition  that  he  should  do  homage  for  it  to  the 
English  crown ;  that  Kenneth  assented  to  these 
terms,  and  promised  that  he  would  allow  the  people 
to  retain  theu-  ancient  customs,  and  to  contiaue 
English  in  nam.e  and  in  language :  all  which,  adds 
the  historian,  remains  firmly  estabUshed  to  this 
day.  Mr.  Allen  is  of  opinion  that  the  whole,  or 
part  of  the  district,  was  re-annexed  to  Northumbria 
on  the  defeat  of  Malcolm  II.,  in  1005 ;  but,  after 
the  victory  over  the  Northumbrians,  gained  by  the 
same  monarch,  at  Carham,  in  1020,  a  final  cession 
of  the  district  to  the  Scottish  king  was  formally 
made  by  the  Northumbrian  earl  Eadulf. 

One  of  Kenneth's  acts  of  cruelty  recoiled  upon  him 
to  his  own  destruction.  After  the  suppression  of  an 
insui-rection  in  the  Mearns,  he  had  put  to  death  the 
only  sou  of  the  chief  of  the  district.*  By  some 
means  or  other  Kenneth  was  induced  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Fenella,  the  mother  of  the  -victim,  in  her 
castle  near  Fettercahn,  and  here  he  was  assassin- 
ated by  her  orders.f  Immediately  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  murder,  she  fled  down  a  valley,  stdl 
called  Strath-Fen ella,  to  a  place  in  the  parish  of 
Fordun,  where  she  was  overtaken  and  put  to  death. 
This  event  took  place,  A.D.  994,  after  Kenneth  had 
reigned  twenty-four  years. 

In  spite  of  the  energetic  and  unscrupulous  policy 
of  Kenneth,  his  son  did  not,  after  all,  succeed  him 
on  the  throne.  The  right  of  succession  was  con- 
tested by  thi-ee  competitors.  Of  these,  Constan- 
tino IV.,  the  son  of  the  ruthless  Culen,  is  believed 
to  have  been  first  cro-\vned  ;  but  in  a  few  months 
he  was  defeated,  and  slain  in  a  conflict  near  the 
river  Almond,  in  Perthshire,}:  with  a  son  of  Duff, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  niirrdered  prince,  Mal- 
colm, who  immediately  mounted  „  ,  ,„ 
J.1  ^    ii  ^r  .1    TTT  Kenneth  IV. 

the   throne  as  Kenneth  IV.,  sra-- 

named  the  Grim  by  the  Scottish  chroniclers,  from 
the  strength  of  his  body.      His  claims,  however,' 

••  Chron.  No.  5,  in  Innes. 

+  Ulster  Annals,  anno  994 ;  Chron.  Elegiactun ;  Wyn- 
town's  Cliron. 

I  Chron.  No.  5,  in  Innes ;  Fordun,  lih.  iv.  chap.  jiSxvii., 
hut  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the  place  of  Constantine's  death ; 
Ogygia,  p.  487. 
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■were  opposed  by  Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth.  III., 
and  who,  after  the  murder  of  his  oousin  Malcolm, 
the  son  of  Duff,  had  been  recognized  as  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  as  such  appointed  Regulus,  or 
Prince,  of  Cumberland.  At  length  the  rival  claim- 
ants met  in  conflict  at  Monivaird,  when  the  contest 
was  decided  by  the  death  of  Kenneth,  A.D,  1003, 
after  a  reign  of  eight  years.  The  scene  of  the 
battle  is  marked  by  a  large  barrow,  called  Carn- 
chainichin— the  Cairn  of  Kenneth.* 

Malcolm  II.  was  an  able  prince,  and  renowned 
Malcolm  II.      leader.     He  is  styled  "  Res  Vjcto- 
A  D.  1003.        I'iosissimus,"  by  the  ancient  chron- 
iclers ;  but   his  reign  appears   to  have  been  of  a 
chequered  character,  according  to  the  saying  of  the 
Gaelic  bai-d : — 

"  Thirty  yeavs  of  variegated  reign 
Was  king  by  fate,  Malcolm." 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  he  was  harassed 
by  successive  invasions  of  the  Norsemen,  who  had 
now,  for  some  time,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Orkney  islands.  They  made  their  appearance  in 
great  strength  on  the  coast  of  Moray,  and  seized 
arid  fortified  the  promontory  called  the  Burghead, 
where  they  fomid  a  commodious  harbour  and  a 
Eccm-e  retreat.  Sigurd,  the  Earl  of,  Orkney,  one 
of  these  Danish  Vikings,  carried  on  his  deproda- 
iions  along  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  even 
after  he  had  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Malcolm,  by  marrying  his  daughter ;  but  friends 
and  foes  were  equally  laid  under  contribution  by 
I5nnes  defeated  liy  these  marauders.  In  the  year 
Malcolm,  A.D.  1010.  1010,  they  made  a  fresh  descent 
upon  Moray ;  but  they  were  cncomitorcd  near 
Mortlach,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  after 
a  protracted  struggle,  by  Malcolm,  who,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  vow  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  on 
the  field  of  battle,  endowed  a  religious  house  near 
the  scene  of  his  victorj'.  This  endowment  was, 
shortly  after,  confirmed  by  Pope  Benedict,  and 
Mortlach  "became  the  seat  of  the  earliest  Scottish 
bishopric.  Several  Danish  skulls,  the  relics  of 
distinguished  warriors  who  fell  in  the  battle,  were 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  church  of  Mortlach,  and 
were  still  to  be  seen  there  not  many  years  ago. 
The  scene  of  this  bloody  conflict  is  marked  by  a 
number  of  sepulchral  mounds,  which  contained  hu- 
man bones,  broken  armom-,  and  other  relics  of  the 
slain.t  In  spite  of  this  severe  defeat,  Swcno,  the 
Danish  king,  renewed  the  attempt  at  invasion,  by 
detaching  a  fleet  and  army,  under  Camus,  one  of 
his  most  renowned  leaders.  They  appear  to  have 
effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Angus,  near  to 
Panbride ;  but  they  had  advanced  only  a  few  miles, 
when  tliey  were  encountered  at  Aberlemmo,  by 
Malcolm.  After  an  obstinate  contest, the  Danes  wore 
overthrown  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  leader,  in 
his  retreat  from  the  field  of  battle,  was  overtaken 
and  slain.      A  tall  and  highly  sculptured  monu- 

*  Clu-on.  No.  5,  in  Innes ;  Chron.  Eleg. ;  Fordun,  lib- 
iv.  chap.  xli. 

+  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  300  ;  Fordun,  lib.  iv.  cliap.  3il. ;  Old 
■  Stat.  Ace  vol,  xvii.  p.  444. 


mental  stone,  which  bears  the  name  of  Camus-cross, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was  killed.* 

Still  the  Danes  were  not  discouraged,  and  they 
renewed  their  attempts  to  subjugate  Scotland  by 
landing  on  the  coast  of  Bnchan,  about  a  mile  west 
from  Slaines  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Cruden ;  but 
they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  I\Iaormor 
of  the  district.  Sweno,  at  length,  disheartened  by 
so  many  defeats,  appears  to  have  pj^^j  departure 
entered  into  a  convention  with  ot  the  Danes, 
Malcolm,  a.d.  1014,  by  which  he  a-"-  'Ol-l' 
engaged  to  evacuate  the  Idngdom,  and  to  abstain 
from  future  invasion.  Thus,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, which  appears  to  have  continued,  at  intervals, 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  (866  to  1014),  the 
valour  and  energy  of  the  Soots  triumphed  over  the 
efforts  of  the  Norsemen.  It  was  certainly  highly 
to  the  honour,  both  of  Malcolm  and  his  people, 
that  these  fierce  Norsemen,  who  had  been  the 
scourge  and  terror  of  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope, and  had  even  placed  their  leaders  on  the 
English  throne,  should  thus  have  been  bafiled  in 
their  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  the  Scot- 
tish territory,  and  have  been  at  last  compelled  to 
desist  from  the  contest. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  his  warfare  with 
the  Danes,  Malcolm  was  involved     war  with  the 
in  a  contest   with  the  Northum-    Nonlimnbrians. 
brians ;  and  in  the  year  1018  he  led  his  army  to 
Carham,  near  Wark,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  where  he  was  encountered  by  Uchtred,  Earl 
of  Northumberland.     The  battle  was   fiercely  con- 
tested,  and    the   issue   was   doubtful,  though  the 
victory  was   claimed  by  the  Northumbrian   earl. 
Uchtred,    however,    was    soon    after    assassinated 
by    the   Danes,   and   his   brother    and    successor, 
Eadulf-Cudel,    from  the   dread  of  a  second  inva- 
sion,  was    induced    to    purchase    the     friendship 
of    Malcolm,    by    ceding    to    him,     or    confirm- 
ing the  former  cession,  of  the  rich         Cession  of 
district  of  Lothian,  including  not    Lothian  to  Mai- 
only  the  whole  of  the  three  coun-    ''"'™'  ''•"■  ^"~"- 
ties  wliicli  now  bear  this  designation,  but  Berwick- 
shire, and  the  lower  part  of  Teviotdale. 

The  last  important  event  which  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Malcolm,  was  his  dispute  with  the  cele- 
brated Canute,  the  Danish  king  of  England.     The 

cause  of   the  war  is   involved  in  . 

Avar  "With  Canute, 
much  obscurity ;  but  it  appears  to 

have  been  connected  with  some  dispute  respecting 
the  homage  due  by  the  Scottish  king  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  Cumberland.  Canute  led  an  army 
against  Malcolm,  who,  on  his  part,  prepared  to 
repel  the  invasion ;  but,  by  the  interposition  of 
mutual  friends,  the  dispute  was  amicably  adjusted, 

•  There  are  several  other  stones  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  whicli  bear  the  same  name.  Dr.  Wilson  is  of  opi- 
nion that  these  Cambus-stones  have  all  probably  served  as 
landmarks,  or  hoar-stones,  and  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Celtic,  cam,  crooked,  wliich  enters  into  many 
Gaelic  compounds  and  proper  names.  About  the  year  1010, 
liinvever,  a  huge  slieleton  was  dug  up  near  Camus-cros?., 
wliicli  appeared  to  have  received  a  mortal  stroke  upon  the 
head,  as  part  of  the  skull  was  cut  away.  It  was  found 
lying  in  a  sepulchre,  which  was  inclosed  with  four  stones. 
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and  it  was  agreed  that  Malcolm  should  retain  pos- 
session of  Cumberland  on  performing  the  conditions 
upon  -which  it  had  been  transferred  to  him  by  the 
Saxon  kings.*  Malcolm  died  peaceably,  in  1033, 
after  an  eventful  reign  of  thirty  years,  and  was 
buried  at  lona.  The  story  of  his  assassination  at 
Glammis  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  monkish 
chroniclers,  and  the  laws  which  are  ascribed  to  him 
by  Boece  and  Buchanan,  have  been  clearly  proved 
to  be  the  forgery  of  a  much  later  age, 

Duncan,  grandson  of  Malcolm,  by  Bethoc,  or 
Accession  of  Dun-  Beatrice,  one  of  his  daughters,  now 

can,  .1..D  1033.  ascended  the  throne,  which  he  oc- 
cupied for  six  years — "  the  gracious  Duncan,"  who 
fell  by  the  dagger  of  Macbeth.  "  On  reading  these 
names,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  every  reader  must 
feel  as  if  brought  from  darkness  into  the  blaze  of 
noonday,  so  familiar  are  we  with  the  personages 
whom  we  last  named,  and  so  clearly  and  distinctly 
we  recall  the  events  in  which  they  are  interested, 
in  comparison  with  any  doubtful  and  misty  views 
which  we  can  form  of  the  twilight  times  before  and 
after  that  fortunate  period.  But  we  must  not  be 
blinded  by  our  poetical  enthusiasm,  nor  add  more 
than  due  importance  to  legends,  because  they  have 
been  woven  into  the  most  striking  tale  of  ambition 
and  remorse  that  ever  struck  awe  into  a  human 
bosom.  The  genius  of  Shakespeare  having  found 
the  tale  of  Macbeth  in  the  Scottish  Chronicles  of 
Holinshed,  adorned  it  with  a  lustre  similar  to  that 
with  which  a  level  beam  of  the  sun  often  invests 
some  fragment  of  glass,  which,  though  shining  at  a 
distance  with  the  lustre  of  a  diamond,  is,  by  a  near 
investigation,  discovered  to  be  of  no  worth  or  esti- 
mation." Macbeth  was  the  Maormor  of  the  remote 
district  of  Ross,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  was  all 
but  nominally  independent  of  the  royal  authority. 
His  lady,  whose  real  name  was  Gruoch,  had  regal 
Revenue  of  blood  in  her  veins.  She  was  the 
Macbeth.  granddaughter  of  Kenneth  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Grim,  who  was  slain  fighting  against 
King  Malcolm  ;  she  had,  therefore,  deadly  injuries  to 
avenge  on  the  reigning  monarch.  Her  grandfather 
had  been  dethroned  and  killed  by  Malcolm,  her 
brother  assassinated,  and  her  first  husband,  Gil- 
comgain,  the  Maormor  of  Moray,  burned  in  his  cas- 
tle along  with  fifty  of  his  friends,  whilst  she  herself 
had  to  fly  for  her  Hfe  along  with  her  infant  son 
Lulach.  She  sought  shelter  in  the  district  of  Ross, 
of  which  Macbeth  was  hereditary  lord,  and  to  him 
she  gave  her  hand.  Macbeth,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  wrongs  of  his  own  to  avenge,  for  his  father 
also  had  been  slain  by  Malcolm ;  and  thus,  instigated 
both  by  ambition  and  revenge,  he  attacked  and 
slew  Duncan  at  a  place  called  Bothgowan,  or.  the 
Smith's  House,  near  Elgin,  in  1039,  and  not,  as  the 
chronicler  or  the  dramatist  allege,  in  his  own  castle 
of  Inverness.!  Macbeth  immediately  mounted  the 
throne,  to  which,  it  has  been  alleged,  his  title,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rule  of  Scottish  succession,  was 

*  Forclun,  lib.  iv.  chap.  xli. ;  Matthew  of  Wijstminster, 
p.  209. 

+  Fordun,  lib.  iv.  chap,  dii. ;  Kegister  of  St.  Androvs. 


better  than  that  of  Duncan.  He  appears  to  have 
been  in  reality  a  just  and  equitable  prince,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  administration 
was  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  of  the  people.  The  adherents  of 
the  family  of  the  murdered  monarch,  however,  re- 
.sisted  his  authority  from  the  first.  After  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  dispossess  him,  they  were 
at  length  joined  by  Siward,  the  Danish  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  whose  relation  Duncan  had  mar- 
ried, and  by  Macduff,  the  Maormor  of  Fife,  whose 
patriotism  is  said  to  have  been  inflamed  by  some 
personal  injuries.  These  two  powerful  chiefs  hav- 
ing espoused  the  cause  of  Malcolm,  Duncan's  elder 
son,  who  had  fled  to  England  on  his  father's  deathj 
they  advanced  against  Macbeth  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  army,  diu'ing  the  year  1054.  Then*  first 
encounter  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  Dun- 
sinane  Hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  Macbeth,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  had  a  stronghold.  He  was 
defeated,  but  escaped  from  the  battle  to  his  fast^ 
nesses  in  the  north,  where  he  appears  to  have  pro- 
tracted the  war  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  at 
length  defeated,  and  slain  at  Lum-  ijjg  iigfeat  and: 
phanan,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  5th  dsath,  a.d.  105(j. 
of  December,  1056,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his 
reign.*  His  adherents  did  not  immediately  aban- 
don the  contest,  but  set  up  as  king,  Lulach,  the 
son  of  Lady  Macbeth  by  her  first  husband.  After  a 
brief  struggle,  however,  he  too  was  defeated,  and  lost 
his  life  in  a  battle  which  was  fought  at  Essie,  in 
Strathbogie,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1057.  All  opposi- 
tion to  his  claims  being  thus  completely  crushed,  Mal- 
colm was  crowned  at  Scone,  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Festival  of  St.  Mark.f  The  powerful 
chief  to  whom  he  was  mainly  indebted  for  his  re- 
storation to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  was  re- 
warded with  the  important  privileges, —  that  he  and 
his  successors.  Lords  of  Fife,  should  have  the  right 
of  placing  the  kings  of  Scotland  on  the  throne  at 
their  coronation, — that  they  should  lead  ,the  van  of 
the  Scottish  armies  whenever  the  royal  banner  was 
displayed, — and  that  if  he,  or  any  of  his  kindred, 
"committed  slaughter  of  suddenty,"  they  should 
have  a  peculiar  sanctuary,  and  obtain  i-emission  on 
payment  of  an  atonement  in  money.J 

Malcolm  III.,  sm'named  Canmore  (Cean-mohr),  or 
Great-head,  ascended  the  throne  Maloolm  (faumore, 
in  1057.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  ^■'^-  ^057. 
energy  and  valour,  and  his  reign  forms  an  import- 
ant era  in  the  early  history  of  Scotland.  His  do- 
minions included  not  only  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  but  the  Hngdom  of  Strath- 
clyd,  the  province  of  Cumbria,  consisting  of  Cmn- 

»  Wyntown,  vol.  i.  pp.  238-9  ;  Simeon  of  Durham,  p. 
187  ;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.404— 110  ;  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i. 
p.  a. 

+  Pinkerton  strenuously  maintains  that  Malcolm  must 
have  been  not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  Duncan,  and  the 
great  length  of  the  interval — iifty-four  years— between  the 
dates  assigned  to  the  death  of  Duncan  and  that  of  Malcolm, 
is  adduced  by  him  in  support  of  this  conjecture.  Enquiry, 
vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

I  Kordun,  lib.' v.  chap,  ix  ;  Buchanan,  lib.  vii.  p.  115; 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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terliiiid  and  WestinorelaTid,  and  the  district  of 
Lothian,  forming  the  south-eastern  portion  of  mo- 
dern Scotland.  The  Cumbrians  and  the  people  of 
Strathclyd  vrere  of  British  race,  wliile  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Lothian  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  of 
Saxon  and  Danish  extraction.  The  south-western 
angle  of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  known  by 
the  name  of  Galloway,  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
race,  partly  of  Scottish  and  partly  of  Pictish  de- 
scent, and  their  numbers  had  been  increased  in  the 
coui'se  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries, 
by  various  bodies  of  colonists  from  Ireland.  "They 
appear,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "  at  all  times  to  have  owed 
subjection  to  the  Scottish  kings,  but  they  long 
retained  the  barbarous  habits  and  the  ferocious 
manners,  which  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen  had 
impressed  on  the  country  they  had  quitted.  In 
the  twelfth  centmy  they  are  called  Piets  or  Gal- 
wegians,  and  as  late  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Wild  Scots  of  Galloway." 

The  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore  was  followed 
by  events  wliich  ultimately  led  to  most  important 
changes  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  his  subjects. 
He  had  passed  about  fifteen  years  at  the  court  of 

His  fi-iendsliip  Edward  the  Confessor  before  he 
with  the  Saxons,  became  king,  and  the  habits  and 
connexions  which  he  had  formed  there,  induced 
him  to  maintain  a  more  friendly  intercourse  with 
England  than  had  been  customary  with  his  pre- 
decessors ;  50  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
and  hasty  incursion  which  he  made  into  Northum- 
berland ill  1061,*  nothing  occurred  during  the 
reign  of  the  Confessor,  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
between  the  sister  kingdoms.  He  had  contracted 
a  most  intimate  fi-iendship  with  Tostig,  brother  of 
Harold,  and  earl  or  governor  of  Northumberland. 
Simeon  of  Durham  says  they  were  so  much  at- 
tached to  each  other,  that  they  were  popularly 
termed  "  the  sworn  brothers."  On  the  accession  of 
Harold  to  the  English  tlirone,  Tostig  took  up  arms 
against  him;  but  having  been  repulsed,  he  took 
refuge  with  Malcolm,  and  remained  in  Scotland 
during  the  whole  summer.f  But  the  Scottish  king 
took  no  part  in  the  invasion  of  England  made  by 
Tostig  and  his  ally,  Hardrada,  King  of  Norway,  in 
the  close  of  the  same  year,  and  in  which  they  both 
lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge, 
near  York,  25th  September,  1066. 

The  death  of  Harold,  at  Hastings,  a  few  weeks 
■later,  and  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, caused  a  considerable  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty  to  seek  refuge  in  Scotland 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  victorious  Normans. 
The  most  distinguished  of  these  was  the  unfor- 
tunate Edgar  Atheling,  the  heir  of  the  Saxon  line, 
who,  along  with  his  mother,  Agatha,  and  his  two 
sisters,  Margaret  and  Christian,  fled  to  Scotland  in 
the  beginning  of  1068,  accompanied  by  Maerlcs- 
wegen  and  Gospdtric,  two  powerful  Northum- 
brian chiefs,  who  were  disgusted  at  the  Nonnan 
tyranny. 

■•  Kiineon  of  Dm-ham,  p.  190.  f  Ibid.  p.  193. 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of  these  illustrious  fugi- 
tives in  Scotland — probably  about  Man-iage  of 
1070 — Maleolmespoused  Margaret,  Maloolm. 
the  elder  of  the  two  princesses,  at  Dunfermline, 
She  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  and  pious ;  and 
as  Edgar  was  weak,  almost  to  imbecility,  she 
might  be  looked  upon  as  inheriting  the  claims  o"" 
the  Saxon  royal  line.  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish 
monarch  was  soon  followed  by  his  invasion  of 
England,  in  conjunction  with  the  Danes  and  the 
Northumbrian  barons,  who  were  hostile  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  The  Danes,  however,  after  storm- 
ing York,  and  putting  the  Norman  garrison  to  the 
sword,  were  repulsed,  and  returned  to  their  ships  ; 
and  the  discontented  Northumbrians  were  gained 
over  by  W"illiam  before  Malcolm  took  the  field. 
Entering  England  with  a  nume-  His  Invasion  of 
reus  armj',  the  Scottish  king  routed  England, 
the  English,  who  opposed  him  at  Hunderskelde, 
and  mercilessly  ravaged  Durham,  and  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Yorkshire.  Gospatric,  who  had 
made  his  peace  with  William,  in  the  meantime 
laid  waste  the  district  of  Cmnberland,  and  Mal- 
colm, exasperated  by  this  retaliation  on  his  own 
frontiers,  continued  his  ravages  with  increased 
severity.  Even  the  churches  were  destroj'ed  and 
bm-nt,  while  the  miserable  inhabitants,  who  had 
fled  to  them  for  refuge,  were  consumed  in  the 
flames.  Malcolm  returned  home,  leading  captive, 
says  an  English  historian,  such  a  multitude  of 
young  men  and  maidens,  "  that  for  many  years 
they  were  to  be  found  in  every  Scottish  village, 
nay,  even  in  every  Scottish  hovel."  * 

William  was  incensed  to  the  highest  degree  by 
the  repeated  insurrections  of  the  wiiuam  the  Con- 
Northumbrians,  and  both  to  punish  queror  retaUiites. 
their  recent  revolt,  and  to  oppose  an  obstacle,  in 
the  desolation  of  the  country,  to  the  future  inva- 
sions of  the  Danes,  he  laid  utterly  waste  the  fertile 
district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees.f  "  At 
tliis  time,"  says  William  of  Malmesbm-y,  "there 
were  destroyed  such  splendid  towns,  such  lofty 
castles,  such  beautiful  pastures,  that,  had  a  stranger 
viewed  the  scene,  he  might  have  been  moved  to 
compassion,  and  had  one  inhabitant  been  left  alive, 
he  would  not  have  recollected  the  country."  J  The 
inhabitants  of  this  once  populous  and  fertile  dis- 
trict seem  to  have  been  abnost  wholly  extermi- 
nated. Many  who  escaped  the  sword,  died  of 
famine  ;  many  sold  themselves  into  slavery,  to 
escape .  starvation  ;  and  many  thousands  of  the 
lower  orders,  together  with  a  considerable  number 
both  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans  of  condition, 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Conqueror, 
fled  for  refuge  into  Scotland,  and  found  a  cordial 
reception  at  the  court  of  Malcolm,  who,  sensible  of 
the  value  of  such  auxiliaries,  conferred  honours 
and  sstates  upon  them  with  no  sparing  hand. 

William,  having   secm-ed  peace  at  home,   pre- 
pared to  chastise  Malcolm  for  his  inroads  into  Eng- 

*  Simeon  of  Durham,  p.  201. 

+  Ingulplms  p.  79. 

+  AVilliam  of  Malmestm-y,  p.  103. 
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land,  and,  in  1012,  lie  invaded  the   Soottislx  terri- 
Iiivoaion  of      tories  both  by  sea  and  land.     He 

Scotlarid.  overran  and  -svasted  the  country  as 
far  as  the  Tay ;  but  as  the  inhabitants,  aooording-  to 
the  policy  which  they  seem  to  have  followed  from 
the  earliest  times,  destroyed  or  removed  everything 
of  value  as  the  enemy  advanced,  William,  as  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  expresses  it,  "  nothing  found  of  that 
which  to  him  the  better  was."  In  the  end,  Malcolm 
met  him  at  Abernethy,*  wdien  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kings,  on  the  conditions 
that  Malcolm  should  give  hostages  and  pay  homage 
to  William.t  The  question  has  been  raised,  and 
keenly  disputed, — For  what  was  this  homage  per- 
foi-med.^  The  advocates  of  the  English  supremacy 
Enflish  claim  of  contend  that  it  was  for  the  Scottish 
su-premacy  over    crown.     No  satisfactory  evidence, 

Scotland.  hoAvever,  can  be  produced  in  sup- 
port of  this  assertion.  It  is  ,true  that  cerlaiu  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  assumed  the  title  of  Monarch, 
or  Emperor,  of  all  Britain.  But  thi.s  vain-glorious 
assumption  of  a  vaunting  title  proves  nothing; 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  a  parallel  case  of 
similar  pretensions  having  been  put  forth  without 
any  foundation.  The  notion  that  the  Scottish 
kings  were  the  acknowledged  vassals  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  princes  of  England,  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. Scotland  was  never  conquered  by  any  of 
these  monarchs;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
they  ever  made  an  attempt  to  wrest  it  from  its 
ancient  possessors.  There  is  as  little  trust- 
worthy evidence  that  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
dependence  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  upon  the 
English,  was  ever  made  by  anj-  of  Malcolm's  pre- 
decessors. The  only  homage  which  was  paid  by 
the  Scottish  kings,  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
was  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  for  the 
territories  which  they  held  in  England,  such  as 
Cumbria  and  Lothian,  and  which  were  ceded  to 
them  by  the  English  kings  on  this  express  con- 
dition. Eor  these  possessions  they  of  course  did 
homage  to  the  English  crown,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Norman  kings  of  England  did 
homage  to  the  French  crown,  for  the  possessions 
which  they  held  in  France. 

When  Jlalcolm  espoused  the  cause  of  Edgar 
Athcling,  he  necessarily  at  the  same  time  denied 
the  right  of  William  to  the  English  throne,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord.  But 
Vv'hen  William  took  measures  to  assert  his  authority, 
and  invaded  Scotland,  Malcolm  submitted  to  his 
claims,  and  acknowledged  his   title   to  the  same 


*  Tlic  place  -vvliere  ]\Talcolm  met  tlie  Conqueror  is  called 
"  Alievnithi"  by  Iiigulpluis,  and  "  Abemithici"  by  Florence 
of  Worcester.  Lord  Hailes,  Pinlcerton,  and  other  writers, 
lia\'e  contended  tliat  it  was  probably  some  place  on  tlie  river 
Nitli.  JJiit  in  a  speech  ascribed  by  Eah-ed,  Abbot'  of  Kie- 
valle,  a  Ciinteniporary  of  David,  ]\Talcolm's  son,  to  Walter 
[•"spec,  before  the  battle  of  the  Standai'd,  it  is  said  that 
William  penetrated  through  Ijodonla,  Calatria,  and  Scotia, 
as  ikr  as  Abevnith,  (evidently  Abernethy,)  where  the  warlike 
.Miilcnlm  surrendered  himself  to  William  as  his  vassal. 
Uidpatli's  liorder  History,  p.  C3,  and  note. 

t  Sas.  Chvon.,  Goodall,  Introd.  to  Fordun,  p.  Ifl. 


homage  as  had  been  paid  to  his  Saxon  predeces- 
sors. To  employ  the  words  of  Lord  Hailes,  one  of 
the  ablest  inquirers  into  this  subject,  "According 
to  the  general  and  most  probable  opinion,  this 
homage  was  done  by  Malcolm  for  the  lands  which 
he  held  in  England."* 

William,  on  his  return  from  this  expedition,  de- 
prived Gospatric  of  his  earldom  of  Northumberland 
under  the  pretext  that  he  had  secretly  instigated 
the  mui-der  of  Comyn,  the  former  governor.  Gos- 
patric a  second  time  took  refuge.  Gospatric  tahcs 
in  Scotland,  whore,  notwithstand-  refuge  in  Scot- 
ing  of  his  former  defection,  he  was  ^''''"'■ 

again  cordially  welcomed  by  -Malcolm,  who  be- 
.stowed  upon  him  extensive  estates  on  the  eastern 
marches,  together  with  the  castles  of  Dunbar  and 
Cockburnspath.-|-  The  possessor  of  these  strong 
fortresses  was  popularly  said  to  have  the  keys  of 
Scotland  at  his  girdle.  "  And  the  circumstance  is 
worthy  of  remembrance,"  says  Mr.  Tytlor,  "  not 
only  as  marking  the  origin  of  a  potent  family,  des- 
tined to  act  a  leading  part  in  the  liiture  liistory  of 
the  country,  but  as  indicating  the  policy  of  Mal- 
colm, who,  conscious  of  the  inferiority  of  his  own 
Celtic  I'aee,  manifested  a  wise  anxiety  to  prevail  on 
strangers,  whether  Normans,  Danes,  or  Saxons,  to 
settle  in  his  dominions." 

After  this  agreement  with  William,  Malcolm 
seems  to  have  remained  quiet  for  some  years ;  but, 
in  1079,  hostilities  were  renewed  Eenewal  of 
with  England,  on  what  grounds  hostilities, 
historians  have  omitted  to  state.  Availing  himself 
of  the  fiivourable  opportunity  afforded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  English  king,  who  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent, carrj'ing  on  a  war  with  his  son  Robert,  Mal- 
colm' again  invaded  Northumberland,  and  wasted 
the  country  as  far  as  the  river  T^me,  returning 
home  laden  with  plunder.};  The  following  year, 
as  Robert  was  now  reconciled  to  his  father,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  against 
Scotland.  But  the  expedition  proved  misuceessful, 
and  Robert  soon  returned  without  effecting  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  It  was  at  tliis  period  that 
the  fortress  of  Newcastle  on  the  Tyne  was  ci-ectcd 
as  a  protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Scots.  It 
necessarily  and  professedly  tended  to  render  inse- 
cure the  authority  of  the  Scottish  king  over  the 
district  of  Northiimbria.  ■ 

After  the  death  of  William  the  Conqueror  (a.D. 
1087)  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  William  Rufus, 
various  causes  of  dispute  took  place  Dispute  with 
betwixt  England  and  Scotland.  William  Eufus. 
This  prince  appears  to  have  witlilield  from  Mal- 
colm part  of  the  English  possessions  to  which  he 
claimed  a  right ;  and,  probably  with  the  view  of 
vindicating  his  claim,  the  Scottish  king  invaded 
England  in  May,  1091,  and  penetrated. as  far  as 
Chester-le-Street,  between  Newcastle  and  Durham, 

*  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  316  ;  Allen's  Vindication ;  Pict.  Hist, 
of  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  034 — 536. 

+  Simeon  of  Durham,  p.  20;") ;  Gospatric  is  a  corruption 
of  Conu^s  Patricius,  the  name  and  title  of  this  powerful 
baron,  who  w.as  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  March. 

+  Ibid.  p.  210. 
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\^■IlCl■o,  receiving  intelligence  that  Rufus  was  ad- 
vancing to  meet  liim  with  a  superior  force,  he 
prudently  retreated  ■without  risking  a  battle.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  William  made  pre- 
parations to  invade  Scotland,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and  many  of 
his  cavalry  perished  by  want  and  cold;  but  in  spite 
of  these  disasters  he  advanced  with  his  army  to  the 
shores  of  the  Forth.  Meanwhile  the  Soots,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  usual  policy,  had  driven  away 
their  cattle,  and  laid  waste  the  comitry ;  so  that 
their  enemies  were  reduced  to  great  extremities  by 
the  vrant  of  provisions.  Malcolm  crossed  the  Forth 
with  his  forces,  and  advanced  into  Lothian  to  meet 
the  invaders.  The  hostile  armies  met,  and  were 
Peacs  between  ^''^'^^y  to  engage  ;  but  through  the 
Malcolm  and  mediation  of  Robert,  the  brother 
Eulus.  of   Rufus,    and  Edgar    Atheling, 

who  was  at  that  time  with  Malcolm,  a  peace  was 
concluded  betw<3en  the  two  monarchs.  "  King 
Malcolm,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicler,  "  came  to  our 
king,  and  bt'came  his  man,  promising  all  such 
obedience  as  he  form.erly  rendered  to  his  father,  and 
that  lie  confirmed  with  an  oath.  And  the  king 
WiUiam  promised  him  in  land  and  in  all  things 
whatever  he  formerly  had  under  his  father."  Mal- 
colm consented  to  do  homage  to  Wilham,  and  to 
hold  his  land  under  the  same  tenure  of  feudal 
service  as  he  had  formerly  paid  to  his  father. 
William  on  bis  part  agreed  to  restore  twelve 
manors  which  Malcohn  had  held  imder  the  Con- 
queror, and  to  make  an  annual  payment  to  him  of 
twelve  marks  of  gold.*  At  the  same  time  Edgar 
Atheling  Vvas  reconciled  to  William,  and  permitted 
to  return  to  England. 
The  peace   thus  made  was  not  of  long  contin- 

New  disputes  ^™'<=='-  ^'^  ^^^  following  year 
beiweeii  them.  (10S2)  William  erected  a  castle  at 
A.D.  1002.  CarKsle,  a  step  which  Malcolm 
appears  to  have  resented,  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  freedom  of  the  territories  which  he  held  in 
Cumberland.  A  personal  interview  between  the 
kings  was  proposed  as  the  best  mode  of  settling 
their  differences.  Malcolm  accordingly  repaired  to 
Gloucester  (24th  August,  1093) ;  but  on  his  arrival, 
William  demanded  that  he  should  do  homage  there, 
in  the  presence  of  the  English  barons.  With  this 
demand  the  Scottish  monarch  refused  to  comply, 
but  offered  to  perform  his  homage  according  to  the 
ancient  usage,  on  the  frontiers,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  chief  men  of  both  kingdonis.f  This  proposal 
was  contumeliously  rejected  by  William,  and  Mal- 
colm retm-ning  home  in  great  disj)leasure,  assem- 
bled an  army,  and  burst  into  Northumberland, 
which  he  wasted  with  fire  and  sword.  But  while 
he  was  besieging  Alnwick  Castle,  he  was  suddenly 
Death  of  Malcolm,  attacked  and  slain  by  Robert  de 
^  A.D.  1093.  Mowbray,  a  Northumbrian  earl. 
His  eldest  son,  Edward,  shared  his  fate.  The 
manner  of   Malcolm's   death  has   been   variously 

*  Simeon  -sf  Durham,  p.  210  ;  Sax.  Cliron.  pp.  U7— 108; 
Halle.s's  Au!>o.3,  vol.  i.  p.  2i. 

t  Simeon  of  Durham,  p.  218 ;  William  of  Malmesbm-v, 
p.  122  ;  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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related.  According  to  Fordun,  the  castle  of  Aln- 
wick was  sore  pressed,  and  the  garrison  des- 
paired of  relief,  when  one  of  the  besieged  under- 
took either  to  deliver  them  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Issuing,  therefore,  from  the  castle,  and 
carrying  the  keys  of  it  on  the  point  of  lus  spear,  he 
advanced  to  the  Scottish  camp,  where  he  inquired 
for  the  king,  in  order  that  he  might  deliver  the 
keys  into  his  hand.  Malcolm,  informed  of  his 
approach,  came  hastily  out  of  his  tent,  without  his 
armom-,  when  the  traitor  pierced  him  with  his 
spear,  and  in  the  confusion  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  In  the  old  chronicle  of  Alnwick  Abbey, 
the  soldier  who  slew  liing  Malcolm  is  called 
Hammond,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  escaped  through 
the  river  Aln,  at  a  place  which  was  long  after 
called  Hammond's  Ford.  Fordun  relates  that  the 
English,  availing  themselves  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  king,  made  a  fierce 
attack  upon  the  Scots,  and  put  them  to  the  rout, 
and  that  Prince  Edvi^ard  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  encounter,  and  died  three  days  after.* 

The  death  of  Malcolm  was  followed,  in  a  few 
days,  by  that  of  liis  excellent  Death  of  Queen 
queen,  who  had  exercised  a  great  Margaret. 
and  most  beneficial  influence  over  the  fierce  and 
impetuous  character  of  her  husband.  When  the 
king  set  out  on  his  fatal  expedition  to  England, 
Margaret,  worn  out,  it  is  said,  by  her  vigils  and 
fastings,  was  suffering  from  a  fatal  and  lingering 
complaint.  Her  biographer,  Turgot,  acknowledges 
that  abstinence  ruined  her  constitution,  and 
brought  on  excruciating  pains  in  her  stomach, 
which  death  alone  removed.  Her  last  moments 
arc  described  by  that  faithful  minister,  who  related 
what  he  saw.  Her  thoughts  were  much  occupied 
with  the  welfare  of  her  children.  "  Farewell," 
said  she  to  Turgot,  "  my  life  di-aws  to  a  close, 
but  you  may  survive  me  long.  To  you  I  commit 
the  charge  of  my  children ;  teach  them,  above  all 
things,  to  love  and  fear  God,  and  whenever  you 
see  any  of  them  attain  to  the  height  of  earthly 
grandeur,  0,  then,  in  an  especial  manner,  be  to 
them  as  a  father  and  a  guide !  Admonish,  and  if 
need  be,  reprove  .tliem,  lest  they  be  swelled  with 
the  pride  of  momentary  glory,  through  avarice 
offend  God,  or,  by  reason  of  the  prosperity  of  this 
world,  become  careless  of  eternal  life.  This,  in.  the 
presence  of  Him  who  is  now  our  only  witness,  I 
beseech  you  to  promise  and  to  perform."  During 
a  short  interval  of  ease  she  devoutly  received  the 
communion.  Soon  after,  her  anguish  of  body  re 
tm-ned  with  redoubled  violence.  She  stretched 
herself  upon  her  couch,  and  calmly  waited  for  the 
moment  of  her  dissolution.  Cold,  and  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  she  ceased  not  to  put  up  her  sup- 
plications to  Heaven.  These  were  some  of  her 
words :  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according 
to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies ;  blot  out 
my  iniquities ;  make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness, 
that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may  rejoice  j 

»   Chr.  Sax.  p.  199 ;   Fordun,  lib.  v.  c.  25  ;  Border  Hist, 
p.  69. 
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cabt  me  not  away  from  tliy  presence,  and  take  not 
thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me  ;  restore  unto  me  tlie  joy 
of  tliy  salvation  !  "  "  At  that  moment,"  continues 
Turgot,  "  her  son  Edgar,  returning  from  the  army, 
approached  her  couch.  '  How  fares  it,'  said  she, 
'  with  the  king  and  my  Edward  ? '  The  youth  stood 
silent.  '  I  know  all,'  cried  she,  '  I  know  all.  By 
this  holy  cross,  by  your  filial  affection,  I  adjure  you 
to  tell  me  truth.'  He  answered:  '  Your  husband  and 
your  son  are  both  slain.'  Lifting  up  her  eyes  and 
her  hands  to  heaven,  she  said  :  '  Praise  and  bless- 
ing be  to  thee,  Almighty  God,  that  thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  make  me  endure  so  bitter  anguish  in  the 
hour  of  my  departure,  thereby,  as  I  trust,  to  purify 
me  from  the  corruption  of  my  sins  ;  and  thou  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  through  the  will  of  the  Father, 
hast  enlivened  the  rvorld  by  thy  death,  oh  deliver 
me  !'  While  pronouncing  the  words,  'deliver  mo,' 
she  expired." 

The  character  of  this  excellent  princess  is  worthy 

_      ,        ,         to  be  "  held  in  everlastina-  remem- 
Her  character.     ,  „     tt  •  i  • 

brance.      Her   pietj'  was   sincere 

and  deep,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  asceticism; 
and  her  biographer  expressly  admits  that  her 
health  was  injured  by  her  long  vigils,  fasts,  and 
mortifications.  Her  beneficence  was  exhibited,  not 
merely  in  public  and  somewhat  ostentatious  alms- 
giving, in  feeding  indigent  orphans  with  her  own 
hands,  ministering  at  table  to  crowds  of  poor  per- 
sons, and  washing  their  feet ;  but  in  secret  acts  of 
charity,  and  in  her  unwearied  efforts  to  relieve  the 
necessities,  and  assuage  the  afflictions,  of  her  Saxon 
countrymen,  of  high  or  low  degree,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
Norman  invaders.  Many  of  these  unhappy  exiles 
had  been  compelled,  by  the  v/ant  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  to  sell  themselves  into  slavery, 
and  were  dispersed  over  the  country.  She  em- 
ployed her  agents  to  seek  out  such  persons,  and  to 
inquire  into  their  condition,  and  whenever  their 
bondage  appeared  oppressive,  she  secretly  paid 
their  ransom  and  restored  them  to  liberty. 

Margaret  appears  to  have  laboured  to  elevate  the 
condition  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  improve  their 
manners  and  morals.  We  are  told  by  her  bio- 
grapher, that  she  encouraged  merchants  to  come 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  with  many  precious 
commodities,  which  had  never  before  been  seen  in 
that  country.  Among  the  articles  thus  imported, 
special  mention  is  made  of  highly  ornamented 
vestments  of  various  colours,  which,  when  the 
people  bought,  adds  the  chronicler,  and  were  in- 
duced by  the  persuasions  of  the  king  to  put  on," 
they  seemed  to  become  new  beings,  so  fine  did 
they  appear  in  their  new-fashioned  clothes.  She 
was  also  magnificent  in  her  own  attire.  She  in- 
creased the  number  of  attendants  on  the  person 
of  the  king,  augmented  the  parade  of  his  public 
appearances,  and  caused  him  to  be  served  at  table 
in  gold  and  silver  plate.  "At  least,"  says  the 
honest  historian,  "  the  dishes  and  vessels  were,  gilt 
or  silvered  over."  In  the  management  of  her  own 
household,  she  displayed  such  a  mixtm-e  of  strict- 


ness and  kindness,  that  she  was  equally  revered 
and  loved  by  all  who  approached  her.  She  enter- 
tained many  ladies,  employed  their  leisure  hours 
in  the  amusements  of  the  needle,  and  paid  strict' 
attention  to  the  decorum  of  their  conduct.  "  In 
her  presence,"  says  Turgot,  "  nothing  unseemly 
was  ever  done  or  uttered." 

The  gentleness  and  amiability  of  this  excellent 
woman,  together  with  her  pl'U- Her  influence  over 
dence  and  good  sense,  enabled  her  Malcolm, 
to  aoquii'e  complete  control  over  the  fiery  temper 
of  her  husband ;  and  her  influence  over  him  appears 
to  have  been  exerted  with  the  most  beneficial 
effect.  To  her  he  seems  to  have  committed  the 
management  of  the  religious  aifaii'S,  and  the  in- 
ternal polity  of  his  kingdom.  "  Malcolm,"  saya 
Tiu-got,  "  respected  the  religion  of  his  spouse,  was 
fearful  of  offending  her,  and  listened  to  her  ad- 
monitions. Whatever  she  loved  or  dislilied  so  did 
he.  Although  he  could  not  read,  he  frequently 
turned  over  her  prayer-books,  and  kissed  her  fa- 
vourite volumes.  He  had  them  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  presented  them  to  her  in 
token  of  his  devotion.  She  instructed  him  to  pass 
the  night  in  fervent  prayer,  with  gi-oans  and  tears. 
I  must  acknowledge,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  often 
admired  the  works  of  the  Divine  mercy,  when  I 
saw  a  king  so  religious,  and  such  signs  of  deep 
compimction  in  a  layman." 

Various  abuses  appear  at  this  time  to  have  crept 
into  the  church,  as  well  as  among  Her  reformations 
the  people,  and  Margaret  employed  amons  the  clergy 
her  learning  and  eloquence,  not  "nil  t'le  laity, 
only  in  the  instraction  of  her  husband,  but  in  con- 
troversy with  the  clergy,  and  in  m-ging  them  to 
reform  their  various  errors  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline. At  this  period,  the  Scottish  clergy  had 
ceased  to  celebrate  the  communion  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  sinners,  and 
di'eaded  to  communicate  unworthily.  They  made 
no  distinction  between  Sabbath  and  week  days; 
and  they  permitted  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  lus 
step-mother,  or  the  widow  of  his  brother — a  prac- 
tice originating  probably  in  avarice,  as  it  relieved 
the  heir  of  a  jointm'e.  All  these  abuses  the  queen 
corrected,  in  a  firm  yet  temperate  manner.  "  She 
displayed  to  the  clergy,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  "  the 
vanity  of  their  superstitious  or  indolent  excuse  for 
their  neglect  to  celebrate  the  communion,  and  she 
restored  the  religious  observance  of  Sunday,  an 
institution  no  less  admirable  in  a  political  than  in 
a  religious  light."  She  held  a  solemn  conference 
with  the  clergy  regarding  the  proper  season  for 
celebrating  Lent;  and  "three  days,"  says  Tm-got, 
"  did  she  employ  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit  in  com- 
bating theii-  errors.  She  seemed  another  St. 
Helena,  out  of  the  Scriptures  con^-incing  the  Jews." 

After  her  death,  Margaret  was  received  into  the 
liomish  calendar.     "  Others,"  says  .     . 

her  candid  bioga-apher,  "may  /d- H^"^"""'"'''""' 
mire  the  indications  of  sanctity  which  mu'acles 
afford :  I  much  more  admire  in  Margaret  the  works 
of  mercy.     Such  signs  are  common,  to  the  good  and 
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the  evil,  bxit  tlie  works  of  ti'ue  piety  and  charity 
are  peculiar  to  the  good.  With  better  reason, 
therefore,  ought  we  to  admire  the  deeds  of  Mar- 
garet, which  made  her  a  saint,  than  her  miracles — ■ 
had  sJie  perfor'med  any— which  could  only  have 
pointed  her  out  to  mankind  as  a  saint."  Nearly 
two  hundred  years  after  her  death,  her  hody  was 
removed  to  a  tomb  of  more  distinction,  in  the 
church  of  Dunfermline.  A  legend  of  "  a  well  ima- 
gined miracle "  narrates,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  lift  the  body  of  the  new  saint  imtil  that  of 
her  husband  had  received  the  same  honour  ;  as  if, 
in  her  state  of  beatitude,  Margaret  had  been  guided 
by  the  same  feelings  of  conjugal  deference  and 
affection  which  had  regulated  this  excellent  wo- 
man's conduct  while  on  earth.* 

The  character  of  Malcolm  Canmore  himself,  it  has 
Cliaracter  of  teen  justly  said,  stands  high,  if  his 
Malcolm.  situation  and  opj)ortunities  be  con- 
sidered. Though  he  was  not  altogether  free  from 
the  fierceness  and  barbarity  of  his  age,  he  was  a 
man  of  undaunted  courage,  and  of  a  noble  and 
generous  disposition.  "  Prom  his  early  youth," 
says  Lord  Hailes,  "  to  his  last  invasion  of  England, 
Ms  conduct  was  uniform.  He  maintained  his 
throne  with  the  same  spirit  by  wliich,.  he  won  it. 
Though  he  was  the  ruler  of  a  nation  uncivilized 
and  destitute  of  foreign  resources,  and  had  such 
antagonists  as  the  Conqueror  and  William  llufus 
to  encounter,  yet  for  twenty-seven  years  he  sup- 
ported this  unequal  contest;  sometimes  with  suc- 
cess, never  without  honour.  That  he  should  have 
so  well  asserted  the  independency  of  Scotland  is 
astonishing,  when  the  weakness  of  Hs  own  king- 
dom, and  the  strength  and  abiEties  of  his  enemies, 
are  fairly  estimated."! 

A  a  incident  is  related  concerning  Malcolm  by 
Aldred,  on  the  authority  of  David  T.,  Malcolm's 
son,  which  is  strongly  illustrative  of  his  courage 
and  generosity.  A  nobleman  of  his  court  had 
formed  a  design  against  his  life.  His  traitorous 
intentions  became  known  to  the  king,  who,  dm'ing 
the  amusement  of  a  hunting-match,  drew  the  con- 
sph-ator  into  a  solitary  glade  of  the  forest,  up- 
braided him  with  his  treachery,  and  defied  him  to 
mortal  and  equal  combat.  "Now,"  said  the  gal- 
lant monarch,  unsheathing  his  sword,  "  we  are 
alone,  and  armed  alOce. .  You  seek  my  life ;  take 
it."  The  ti-aitor,  surprised  at  this  act  of  generosity, 
tb-ew  himself  at  the  king's  feet,  confessed  his  crime, 
and  intreated  forgiveness.  The  king  pardoned  and 
restored  him  to  his  confidence,  and  never  had  any  rea- 
son to  repent  of  his  manly  and  generous  conduct.  J 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  claim  for  Malcolm 
Alleged  claims  as  the  character  of  a  great  legislator, 
a  legislator.  It  is  asserted  by  Boece,  that  im- 
mediately after  his  accession,  he  held  a  parliament 
at  Forfar,  and  restored  to  their  estates,  dignities, 
and  jm-isdictions,  all  the  nobles  whose  fathers  had 
been  mm-dered  by  Macbeth — that  he  introduced 

*  Turgot,  Acta  Sanctorum,  10  Jan.  338,  quoted  by  Lord 
Hailes,  Annals,  vol.  i.  pp.  3C— 45. 
+  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  25.  »  Ibid.  p.  26,  and  note. 


among  his  nobles  the  custom  of  taking  surnames 
from  the  lajids  which  they  possessed — that  he  in- 
vented new  titles  of  honom',  such  as  those  of  Earls 
and  Barons  ;*  and  it  has  even  been  alleged  by  later 
and  abler  writers,  that  Malcolm  introduced  the 
feudal  system  into  Scotland.f  The  story  is  cir- 
cumstantially told,  how  he  summoned  all  his  nobles 
to  meet  him  at  Scone,  and  how  each,  bringing  with 
him,  as  directed,  a  handful  of  earth  from  his  lands, 
surrendered, them  by  that  symbol  to  the  king,  who 
granted  charters  of  them  anew  to  each  proprietor, 
under  the  form  of  feudal  investitui-e.  The  Moat- 
hill  at  Scone  is  said  to  be  composed  of  earth  brought 
together  for  this  purpose,  and  thence  called  omnis 
terra.  But  this  legend  is  not  supported  by  any 
trustworthy  authority,  and  is  totally  incredible. 
It  is  very  probable,  as  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  that 
Malcolm  assembled  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom 
immediately  after  his  accession,  and  that  he  re- 
stored the  estates  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  his  pre- 
decessor ;  but  the  other  political  acts  ascribed  to 
him  are  merely  conjectural.  The  modern  title  of 
Earl  may  be  traced  nearly  to  his  time,  and  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  now  assumed  by  some  of  those 
who  had  previously  borne  the  designation  of  Maor- 
mor,  or  Thane.  Smmames  also  began  to  be  em- 
ployed about  this  period,  though  they  were  not  in 
general  use  till  long  after  the  days  of  Malcolm. 
The  collection  of  laws  ascribed  to  this  monarch 
has  been  proved  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ;  and  the  assertion,  that  the  systematic 
introduction  of  the  feudal  system  into  Scotland  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  policy,  is  destitute  both  of 
proof  and  of  probability.  That  system  was  not 
introduced  by  any  one  monarch,  or  in  the  course 
of  a  single  reign,  but  appears  to  have  grown  up 
gradually  under  the  fostering  influence  of  various 
natm-al  causes,  assisted  from  time  to  time  by  a 
train  of  favourable  circumstances.   Lord  Hailes  is  of 

opinion  that  this  important  change      ^ 

■^  , .  T     1  1      1      ii    ._      Innovations, 

was  accomplished   so  slowly  that 

in  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  custom  of  feudal  in- 
vestitures did  not  begin  to  prevail,  till  its  rigour 
began  to  be  mitigated  in  others.  Great  changes, 
doubtless,  took  place  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Scottish  people  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore ;  but  these  changes  were  brought  about, 
not  by  any  new  institutions  which  he  established, 
but  by  the  example  of  his  queen,  and  of  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  then.'  followers,  whom  the  oppressions 
of  the  Normans  forced  to  take  refuge  in  his  king- 
dom. The  revolution  which  the  introduction  of  En- 
glish manners  at  the  com-t  of  Malcolm  produced  in 
the  frugal  and  abstemious  habits  of  the  Scotch,  is 
thus  piteously  bewailed  by  an  old  chronicler : — "  It 
is  said  that  such  outrageous  riot  ensued  at  this 
time,  and  began  to  grow  in  use  among  the  Scottish 
men,  together  with  the  language  and  manners  of 
the  English  nation  (by  reason  that  such  a  multi- 
tude of  the  same,  flying  out  of  their  country,  were 

*  Boece,  xii.  250. 

t  Lord  Kaimes's  Essays  concerning  British  Antiquities, 
Ess'ay  i. 
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daily  received  into  Scotland  to  inhabit  there),  that 
divers  of  the  nobles  perceiving  v/hat  discommodity 
and  decay  to  the  whole  realm  would  ensue  of  this 
intemperance,  came  to  the  king,  lamenting  griev- 
ously the  case,  for  that  this  venomous  infection 
spread  so  fast  over  the  whole  realm,  to  the  pervert- 
ing and  utter  removing  of  the  ancient  sobriety  of 
diet  used  in  the  same.  Wherefore  they  besought 
him  to  provide  some  remedy  in  time,  before  hope  of 
redi-ess  were  past,  that  the  people  might  be  again 
reduced  into  theh-  former  frugality,  who  hitherto 
used  not  to  oat  hut  once  in  the  day,  and  then  de- 
siring no  superfluous  meats  and  drinks  to  he  sought 
by  sea  and  land,  nor  curiously  di-essed  or  served 
forth  with  sauces,  but  only  feeding  to  satisfy  na- 
ture, and  not  their  greedy  appetites.  Hereupon 
icing  Malcolm  took  great  pains  to  have  redressed 
this  infectious  poison,  and  utterly  to  have  expelled 
it  forth  of  his  realm.  Howbeit,  the  natui-e  of  man 
is  so  prone  and  ready  to  embrace  all  kinds  of  vice, 
that  where  the  Scottish  people  before  had  no  know- 
ledge nor  understanding  of  fine  fare  or  riotous  sur- 
feit, yet,  after  they  had  once  tasted  the  sweet- 
poisoned  bait  thereof,  there  was  no  means  to  be 
found  to  restrain  then-  liq^uorish  desires.  But  to 
bewail  that  in  words,"  he  sagely  adds,  "  which  can- 
not be  amended  in  deeds,  is  but  a  folly."  * 

JIaleolni  had  a  family  of  sis  sons  and  two 
daughters :  Edward,  who  died  of 

,1  CO  m  s  ami  j.  ^^.^  -^^ounds  at  Alnwick  a  few  days 
after  his  father ;  Etheldred,  who  entered  the 
church;  Edmund;  Edgar;  Alexander;  David;  Maud, 
the  wife  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England ;  and  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Eustace,  count  of  Boulogne.  They  all, 
as  it  has  been  remarked,  received  English  names, 
apparently  after  their  mother's  relations.  All  the 
children  of  Jlalcolm  were  under  age  at  the 
time  of  their  father's  death.     He  was  succeeded  by 

Donald  Bane  ^^^s  brother,  Donald  Bane,  who 
seizes  the  crown,  had  fled  to  the  Hebrides  on  the 
A.D.  loss.  death  of  his  father,  Duncan,  and 
docs  not  appear  to  have  visited  his  brother  Mal- 
colm at  any  period  of  his  reign.  As  soon  as  he 
received  intelligence  of  his  brother's  death,  he 
hm-ried  to  Scotland  with  a  powerful  armament, 
collected  in  the  western  isles,  by  the  assistance  of 
MagEus  Barefoot,  King  of  ]SI'orway,tand  apparently 
with  little  opposition  took  possession  of  the  throne. 
According  to  the  Celtic  law  of  succession,  Donald,  as 
the  eldest  male  of  the  royal  family,  was  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  his  pretensions  were  supported  by  a 
poweiful  party  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  to 
whom  the  innovations  of  the  last  reign,  and  the 
preference  shown  to  strangers,  had  been  peculiarly 
obnoxious.  The  cliildren  of  the  late  king  were  has- 
tily' conveyed  to  England,  and  placed  in  a  state  of 
secmity  by  their  uncle  Edgar  Atheling. 

The  first  edict  of  Donald  Bane  was  a  sentence 

Banishment  of    of  banishment   against  all  the  fo- 

loieigners.       reigners  who  had  taken  refuge  at 

the  Scottish  court — an  ignorant  and  foolish  attempt 

to  arrest  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  to  bring 

•  Holinshed,  vol.  v.  p.  281,    >  Fordun,  lib.  v.  chap,  xxvi. 


Donald. 


back  the  country  to  the  savage  state  of  the  western 
isles,  in  which  his  own  life  had  been  spent.*  His 
triumph,  however,  was  short-lived.  Duncan  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  late  king,t 
who  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to 
England,  mth  the  permission  of  "William  Rufus, 
collected  a  numerous  force  of  English  and  Nomians, 
expelled  Donald  fi-om  the  country,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne  (May,  1094,)  whether  in  his 
own  right,  or  for  the  lawful  family  of  Malcolm, 
does  not  clearly  appear.  After  a  reign  of  only  a 
few  months,  Duncan  was  assassinated  by  Malpedir, 
the  Maormor,  or  Earl,  of  the  Mcarns,  in  November, 
1094,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  alleged,  of  Edmund, 
the  second  of  the  legitimate  children  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  who  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
his  uncle,  Donald  Bane,  to  share  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them.f  On  the  restoration  of  Donald  to  the 
tlrrone,  his  inhospitable  edict  for 
the  expulsion  of  foreigners  was 
strictly  enforced,  and  eveiy  effort  was  made  to 
overthrow  the  measm'cs  which  his  brother  had 
taken  for  the  civilization  of  the  country.  Matters 
remained  in  this  state  for  more  than  two  years.  At 
length,  in  1097,  Edgar  Atheling,  along  with  his 
nephew  Edgar,  raised  a  powerful  army  in  England, 
and  marching  against  Donald,  overcame  Mm  in 
battle,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  his  person, 
imprisoned  him  and  put  out  his  eyes.  William  of 
Malmesbury  states,  that  Edmund,  the  unworthy  son 
of  the  pious  Margaret,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment,  for  his  accession  to  the  murder  of 
Duncan ;  that,  dm-ing  his  captivity,  he  was  touched 
with  remorse,  and  in  token  of  penitence  for  his 
guilt,  ordered  the  fetters  he  had  worn  in  his  dun- 
geon to  be  buried  with  him  in  his  coffln.§  Donald 
Bane  died  at  Roscobie,  in  Forfarslure,  and  with 
liim  terminated  the  line  of  the  Scottish  Hngs.|| 

We  are  informed  by  tho  learned  Chalmers,^  that 
throughout  the  Scottish  period,  Scotland  proper 
was  divided  into  ten  districts,  exclusive  of  Lothian, 
Galloway,  and  Strathclyd.  I.Fife,  Districts  of 
comprehending  the  country  be-  Scotland, 
tween  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  below  the  Oohil  Hills. 
Of  this  extensive  district  the  celebrated  Macduff 
was  the  Maormor.  II.  Stratiiern,  including  tho 
country  between  the  Forth  and  the  Ochil  Hills  on 
the  south,  and  the  Tay  on  the  north.  III.  AinoL 
and  Stormont,  comprehending  the  central  high- 
lands, lay  between  the  Tay  and  Badenoch.  IV. 
Angus,  comprehending  the  country  from  the  Tay 
and  the  Ila  on  the  south,  to  the  northern  Esk  upon 
the  north.  V.  Mearns  comprehended  the  district 
wliich  lay  between  the  North  Esk  and  the  Dee. 
Fenella,  tho  inhospitable  murderess  of  Kenneth  III., 
was  the  wife  of  the  Maormor  of  this  district,  and 

*  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  49  ;  Sax.  Chron.  pp.  199,  200. 

+  Annals,  p.  49,  note;    Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  422. 

t  Ibid.  p.  423 ;  Fordun,  lib.  v.  chap,  xxviii. 

§  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  108. 
^  I!  It  is  -vvovthy  of  notice,  that  John  Comyn,  tlie  lord  of 
Badenoch,  during  tlie  great   competition    for  the  crown, 
claimed  the  succession  as  lieir  of  Donald  Bane,  tlu-ougli  the 
female  line. 

^r  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  402 — irii. 
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tlie  daiightci-  of  the  Maormor  of  Angus.  VI.  Abee- 
BEEN  and  Banff  compreliended  tlie  extensive 
country  between  the  ]  ;ce  and  tlie  Spey.  Greg,  the 
Maormor  of  this  district,  occupied  the  Scottish 
thi-ono  from  a.d.  882  to  893.  VII.  The  exten- 
sive district  of  Moeat  comprehended  the  country 
from  the  Spey  to  the  Farar  or  Beauly,  and  reached, 
westward,  to  the  limits  of  northern  Argyle.  The 
Maormors  of  Moray  were  persons  of  great  import- 
ance at  that  period,  and  the  jMoray  men  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  Scottish 
history.  VIII.  Ahgyle,  which  formed  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  the  Scots,  extended  along  the  main- 
land of  Scotland,  from  the  Clyde  to  Ross,  and 
comprehended  the  adjacent  isles.  IX.  The  great 
,  district  of  Ross  was  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty.  The  powerful  chiefs  of  this 
province  Were  often  engaged  in  bloody  conflicts 
with  the  rapacious  Norsemen.  Macbeth  was 
Maormor  of  Ross-shire  when  he  slew  "  the  gracious 
Duncan,"  and  seized  his  sceptre.  X.  SuTHEiiLAND 
and  Caithness  formed  a  district  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  centuty,  was  governed  by  Sigurd,  the 
Norwegian  Earl  of  Orknej!-,  and  after  him,  by  his 
son,  Thorfinn,  the  grandson  of  Malcolm  II.  These 
districts,  during  the  Scottish  period,  were  connected 
by  very  slight  ties.  The  inhabitants  of  each  pro- 
vince possessed  peculiar  rights,  followed  their  own 
customs,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  chiefs 
or  Maormors,  who  could  not  be  appointed  or  dis- 
placed by  the  king;  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
recognition  of  a  supremo  legislative  body  or 
authority,  having  the  pow-er  to  make  laws  for  the 
Tfi'iole  community.  The  authority  of  the  king, 
though  it  was  acknowledged,  was  often  resisted, 
because  it  could  not  easity  be  enforced. 

To  every  careful  student  of  the  events  and  insti- 
tutions of  this  period,  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
predominant  people  were  a  Celtic  race.  The  laws 
were  Celtic,  the  government  Celtic,  the  titles  of 
honour  Celtic,  the  usages  and  manners  Celtic,  the 
chm-ch  Celtic,  the  language  Celtic.  "  If,"  says 
Chalmers,*  "  Malcolm  Canmore,  a  Celtic  prince, 
who  did  not  arrogate  the  character  of  a  lawgiver, 
had  been  disposed  to  efl'ect  a  considerable  change 
in  this  Celtic  system,  he  would  have  found  liis  in- 
clination limited  by  his  impotence.  The  Scottish 
kings,  during  those  times,  seem  not  to  have  pos- 
sessed legislative  power.  "Whenever  they  acted  as 
legislators,  they  appear  to  have  had  some  coadju- 
tors, either  some  Maormors,  a  term  by  which  we 
are  to  understand  the  civil  ruler  of  a  district,  or 
some  bishop."t  At  a  later  period,  when  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  Malcolm  attempted  to 
introduce  new  institutions  and  maxims  of  govern- 
ment in  the  provinces  of  Galloway  and  Moray,  so 
firmly  attached  were  the  people  to  their  ancient 
customs  and  habits,  that  the  innovations  gave  rise 
to  frequent  insiUTections.J 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  residence 
of  Donald  Bane,  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the  powerful 


*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  4o5. 

+  Hail  es's.  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
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support  which  the  inhabitants    of   these  remote 
islands  gave  to  him  in  his  attemjjts       State  of  the 
upon  the  Scottish  crown.    It  is  evi-       Hetrides. 
dent  that  they  had  at  tliis  period  little  or  no  politi- 
cal connexion  with  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  but 
were  under  the  domination  of  petty  chiefs,  who 
were  sometimes  independent,  and  at  other  periods 
tinder  the   superiority  of  the  kings   of  Norway. 
Dm-ing  the  early  portion  of  the  ninth  century  they 
suffered  much  from  the  depredations  of  the  Nor- 
wegian pirates,  whose  incessant  ravages  were  se- 
verely felt  by  the  various  religious  communities 
scattered  over  the   Western   Islands.     It  appears 
from  the  Irish  annals,  that  these  fierce  marauders 
not  only  laid  waste  the  country,  and  plundered  the 
monasteries  of  then-  treasures,  but  also  carried  off 
great  numbers  of  captives,  both  male  and  female, 
and  sold  them  for  slaves  in  the  markets  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.     They  had  not  as  yet,  however,  ef- 
fected any  permanent  settlement  cither  in  the  isles 
or  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.     But  towards  the 
latter   end  of  the   ninth  century  the  number   of 
these  pfrates  was  greatly  increased  by  a  revolution 
which  had  taken  place  in  Norway.     Harold  Har- 
fager,  or  the  light-haired,  after  a  protracted  struggle, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Norwegian  throne,*  and 
united  the  provinces  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 

into  one  monarchy.     The  Vikings   _     ,. 

,        ,     T  /I  n  T     Erection  of  the 

who    had  unsuccessiirlly  opposed  Norwegian  Idu'r- 
his  ambitious  designs,  fled  for  re-  dom  of  the  Isles 

fuge  to  the  Scottish  Hebrides  and  =:i«l  e-'"'!'!""   ?| 
b  VI  Orlmev,  A.u.  888. 

Orkneys.    The  numerous  bays  and 

inlets  of  these  islands  afforded  shelter  to  their  gal- 
leys, as  well  as  facilities  for  the  incessant  cxcm'- 
sions  v/ith  which  they  harassed  the  conc^ueror  who 
had  expelled  them  from  their  native  country.  Ha- 
rold was  not  slow  to  retaliate  on  these  marauders, 
and  every  summer  sent  out  Iris  fleet  to  chastise  them 
for  their  depredations,  and  to  expel  them  from  the 
fastnesses  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge.  They 
easily  evaded  his  attacks,  however,  by  flying  to  the 
open  sea;  and  as  soon  as  his  ships  wore  v.-ith- 
drawn,  they  returned  again  in  winter  to  their  old 
retreats. 

At  length  Harold,  exasperated  by  the  failm-e  of 
these  repeated  attempts  to  protect  liis  newly- 
acquired  dominions  fi'om  the  incursions  of  these 
plunderers,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  their  pre- 
datory im-oads  by  the  conquest  of  the  islands  which 
had  afforded  them  shelter.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  8*75,  he  set  sail  from  Nor^vay  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  and  proceeding  successively  to  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  tl^e  Orkney  Isles,  and  the  Hebrides,  he 
subdued  and'expellcd  the  pirates,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  their  settlements.  Continu.ing  his  coiu'se, 
he  came  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  he  fomid  en- 
tirely deserted— its  'inhabitants  having  fled  to  the 
Scottish  mainland  on  liis  approach.  Ilotm-ning 
homeward,  ravaging  the  coast  of  Scotland  as  he 
proceeded,  he  conferred  the  government  of  liis 
newly  acquii'ed  possessions   on  Sigm-d,   a  distm- 

»  Torfseus,  Hist.  Novw.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  chap.  xii. ;  Skeuo'a. 
Higlilauders,  vol.  i.  p.  01. 
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guislicd  Norwegian  chief,  who  was  accordingly  in- 
stalled first  Jarl  of  the  Orkneys. 

His  return  to  Norway  was  the  signal,  for  revolt. 
The  native  Hebridean  chiefs  immediately  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his  ab- 
sence, and  the  dispersion  of  the  pirates  whom  he 
had  expelled  from  their  settlements,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  islands,  and  to  drive  out  or  put  to  death 
the  Norwegians  whom  Harold  had  left  behind  him 
to  secure  his  newly  conquered  territory.  On  hearing 
of  this  revolt,  Harold  sent  out  a  second  expedition. 
Tinder  the  command  of  a  powerful  chief,named  ICetil, 
to  chastise  the  insurgents,  and  to  re-establish  his 
authority.  As  Harold  bestowed  the  title  of  Jarl  on 
Ketil  before  he  set  out,  it  is  evident  that  he  intended 
to  adopt  the  same  method,  for  the  permanent  subjec- 
tion of  the  Hebrides  to  his  sway,  which  had  proved 
successful  with  the  Orkneys.  The  islemen  appear 
to  have  been  quite  unprepared  for  the  vigorous 
measures  which  Harold  adopted,  and  wore  easily 
subdued  by  Ketil,  who  compelled  the  native  chiefs 
to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  Norwegian  Jarl  find 
himself  in  the  quiet  possession  of  his  new  domin- 
ions, than  he  resolved  to  renounce  his  allegiance  to 
Harold,  and  to  declare  himself  the  independent 
sovereign  of  the  Hebrides.  With  this  view,  he 
sought  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  islanders  by  confirm- 
ing to  them  their  ancient  privileges,  and  by  form- 
ing alliances  of  various  kinds,  both  with  the  native 
chiefs,  and  with  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  pirates. 
He  then  dismissed  the  troops  he  had  brought  with 
him  from  Norway,  and  declared  himself  independ- 
ent of  the  Norwegian  king.  His  plans  were  so  skil- 
fully laid  and  so  vigorously  executed,  that,  in  spite 
of  the  power  of  Harold,  Ketil  remained  sovereign 
of  the  Western  Isles  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Helgi,  and  his 
grandson,  Thorstein  the  lied  ;  but  the  native  chiefs 
of  the  Isles  seem  soon  after  to  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  off  the  Norwegian  yoke  altogether. 
Helgi,  with  his  adherents,  settled  in  Iceland,  while 
Thorstein,  in  company  with  his  mother,  Audur,  the 
daughter  of  Ketil,  proceeded  to  the  Orkneys.  At  a 
subsequent  period,  the  Western  Isles  fell  under  the 
power  of  Sigurd,  Jarl  of  Orkney,  and  his  son, 
Thorfinn,  although  they  seem  never  to  have  been 
altogether  independent  of  Norway,  as  they  received 
their  rulers  from  tlio  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
paid  tribute  to  its  monarchs.  But  their  subjection 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  till,  in  the  last  year  of 
Malcolm  Canmore's  reign,  Magnus  Barefoot,  king 
of  Norway,  invaded  the  Hebrides  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  completely  subdued  them,  together  with 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  the  mainland  of  Soot- 
land,  and  the  remainder,  with  their  chiefs,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 
As  the  Scottish  king  was  at  tha'..  time  making  pre- 
parations for  that:  fatal  expedition  into  England  in 
which  he  lost  his  life,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
defend  these  remote  parts  of  his  dominions,  and 


was  compelled  to  leave  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  Norwegian  monarch. 

At  the  time  of  Ketil's  death,  Sigurd  was  Jarl  nf 
the  Orkney  Islands.  He  gave  a  jjonvegian  do- 
hospitable  reception  to  Thorstem  minion  in  tlie 
the  Rod,  the  grandson  of  the  de- Nortli  of  Scotland, 
ceased  chief,  on  his  expulsion  from  *'°'  ~ 
the  Hebrides,  and  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with 
him.  With  their  united  forces  the  two  pirate 
chiefs  invaded  the  northern  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  Caithness,  Snther  ■ 
land,  Ross,  and  Moray.  Two  of  the  Scottish  Ma- 
ormors  of  these  provinces,  Meldun  and  Melbrigda 
Tonn,  were  slain.  According  to  the  Norse  Sagas, 
the  death  of  the  latter  was  revenged  upon  Sigurd 
in  a  very  singular  manner.  Melbrigda  Tonn,  or 
Maolbride  the  Buck-toothed,  say  these  writers,  de- 
rived his  appellation  from  a  peculiarly  prominent 
tooth ;  and  Sigurd  having  slain  him  in  battle,  cut 
off  his  head,  and  suspended  it  to  the  front  of  his 
saddle  as  he  galloped  over  the  battle  field.  The 
violence  of  the  motion  cansed  the  prominent  tooth 
to  inflict  a  wound  on  the  thigh  of  the  Jarl,  which 
inflamed,  and  ultimately  caused  his  death.* 

Sigurd  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Guttorm,  as 
Jarl  of  Orkney,  while  Thorstein  the  Red  took  pos- 
session of  the  newly  acquired  territories  on  the 
mainland,  and  assumed  the  regal  title.  But  hia 
sovereignty  was  of  short  dm-ation.  He  had  en- 
joyed his  conquests  only  about  six  years,  when  a 
vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  wrest  them  fi'om 
his  possession  by  the  native  chiefs  of  the  district, 
under  the  command  of  Duncan  the  Maormor  of 
Caithness.  A  fierce  battle  ensued.  Expulsion  of  the 
in  which  Thorstein  was  defeated  Norwegians, 
and  slain,  and  the  Norwegians  were  expelled  from 
the  mainland  of  Scotland  about  A.D.  QOO.f 

About  eighty  years  after  this  date,  the  Noi-we- 
gian  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  Conversion  of 
Islands  were  converted  to  the  Chris-  the  Orcadians, 
tian  faith,  by  the  influence  of  the  Norwegian  king, 
Olaf,  on  his  retm-n  from  an  expedition  to  Ireland,  in 
the  year  998.  The  Celtic  part  of  the  population  had, 
at  -an  early  period,  been  induced  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, by  the  zealous  followers  of  St.  Columba.:]^ 

For  nearly  a  century  after  the  death  of  Thorstein, 
the  Scottish  chiefs  appear  to  have  retained  nndis- 
tm-bed  possession  of  the  northern  districts  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  Caithness,  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Thorfinn,  Jarl  of  Orkney,  in 
consequence,  it  is  supposed,  of  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Duncan,  the  Maormor  of  that  pro- 
vince.    Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Scots,  under  Finlay,  son 
of  Ruari,  Maormor  of  Moray,  to  recover  possession 
of  Caithness ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  engagement, 
they  were  defeated  by  Sigurd,  then     Conquests  of 
Jarl  of  Orkney,  who  immediately         Sigm-d, 
overran  the  whole  of  the  northern     ^■"-  98<5— 993. 
districts  of  Scotland  with  his  victorious  army,  and 

*  Landnamabok,  Olafs  Saga,  &c.,  quoted  by  Mr.  Skene, 
Tol.  i.  p.  95. 
+  Ibid. 
1  Torfseus,  Orcades,  chap.  ii. ;  Coledoma,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 
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took  possession  of  Sutherland,  Moray,  Ross,  and 
Argylo.  After  holding  tliese  territories  for  seven 
years,  tlie  Norwegians  were  surprised  and  expelled 
by  a  sudden  rising  of  the  Scottish  Maormors  and 
their  followers.  Sigurd,  on  receiving  intelligence 
of 'this  successful  revolt,  collected  a  numerous  army 
among  the  islands,  and  proceeding  at  once  to  the 
Scottish  mainland,  attacked  and  put  to  ilight  a 
hostile  army  stationed  near  Duncansbay  Head,  for 
the  purpose  of  arresting  his  progress.  But  en 
learning  that  JIaleolm,  the  Maormor  of  Moray,  was 
approaching  with  an  overwhelming  force,  the  Nor- 
wegian Jarl  retreated  to  his  own  dominions  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  left  the  Scots  in  possession  of  the 
disputed  territory. 

Soon  after  this  success,  Malcolm  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Scottish  throne  on  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  rival,  Kenneth  Macduff,  at  ^Monivaird, 
A.D.  1003.      Two  years  after  his  accession  to  the 

Alliance  betireen  throne,  a  reconciliation  was  effect- 
Sigurd  and.  ed  between  the  new  monarch  and 
Malcolm  II.  j^-j.  fo-.j^^er  antagonist,  Sigurd;  and 
then-  alliance  was  strengthened  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Norwegian  earl  with  the  daughter  of  Malcolm. 
The  only  issue  of  this  union  was  a  sou,,  named 
Thorfinu,  who  afterwards  became  the  mosC  power- 
ful earl  of  his  race.  On  the  death  of  Sigurd  in  the 
bloody  battle  of  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,*  the  Scot- 
tish king  took  charge  of  Thorfinn,  who  was  at  that 
time  only  five  years  of  age,  and  ultimately  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  province  of  Caithness,  wliich 
had  so  often  been  the  subject  of  contention  between 
the  Norwegians  and  Scots,  ilr.  Skene,  who  has 
altogether  departed  from  the  generally  received 
history  of  this  period,  is  of  opinion,  that  instead  of 
Malcolm  II.  having  reigned  thirty  years  over  Scot- 
land, there  were  two  Malcolms,  of  different  families, 
the  first  of  whom  reigned  twenty-six,  the  latter 
four  years.f  He  contends  that,  on  the  death  of 
Maloohn  II.,  his  successor,  who  belonged  to  a  rival 
faction,  endeavoured  to  dispossess  Thorfinn  of  the 
ten'itories  which  he  held  on  the  mainland  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  the  Norwegian  not  only  overcame 
his  assailants  in  repeated  engagements,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  but  followed  up  his  success  by  conquer- 
ing the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
and  completely  subjugating  the  inhabitants. 
"  The  Norwegians,"  he  adds,   "  thus    obtained 

Norwegian  con-  effectual  possession  of  the  greater 
quests  in  the  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and 
north  of  Scotland,  their  kingdom,  which,  by  the  ta- 
lents  and  energy  ot  Ihornnn  they 
were  enabled  to  retain  for  thirty  years,  was  un- 
paralleled in  its  extent  and  duration  by  any  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  conquest.  Besides  the  Orkneys, 
which  was  their  original  seat,  their  possessions  in 

*  This  event  is  celebrated  in  an  ancient  poem,  of  which 
Sray's  celebrated  Ode,  "The  latal  Sisters,"  is  a  para- 
phrase. Sigurd  had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  Sigtrig,  the 
Vilung  of  Dublin,  against  the  famous  Irish  monarch,  lirian 
Boru. 

f  _  This  view  he  has  adopted,  he  says,  in  consequence  of 
finding  the  most  remarkable  c  oincidence  between  the  Irish 
Annals  and  the  Norse  Saga,  both  of  whom  agree  in  these 
particulars.    See  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  108—114. 


Scotland  consisted  now  of  the  Hebrides,  and  of  nine 
of  the  great  districts,  or  earldoms,  of  Scotland, 
which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  Sagas, 
appear  to  be  those  of  Caithness,  Ness,  Sutherland, 
Ross,  Moray,  Garmoran,  Buohan,  Marr,  and  Angus, 
while  to  the  Scots  there  remained  nothing  north  of 
the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  except  the  districts 
of  Fyfe,  Strathern,  Menteith,  Gowry,  and  Lennox, 
with  the  two  northern  districts  of  Atholl  and 
Argyll." 

The  version  wliich  the  Norwegian  Sagas  give  of 
the  history  of  Duncan  and  Mac-  jt 
beth  also  differs  considerably  from  count  of  the  his- 
the  account  contained  in  the  pages  tory  of  Duncan 
of  the  Scottish  chroniclers.  Ac-  ™'^  Macbeth. 
cording  to  the  former,  Dmioan,  who  was  the  son  of 
Crinan,  Abbot  of  Dimkeld,  by  Beatrice,  daughter 
of  Malcom  II.,  reigned  only  over  the  southern  part 
of  Scotland,  while  Thorfinn,  who  also  was  the 
grandson  of  Malcolm,  possessed  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom.  After  Duncan  had  enjoyed 
the  throne  for  six  years,  his  people  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  extensive  territories  in 
the  north  v.-hioh  Thorfinn  had  conquered.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Norwegian  prince 
on  an  expedition  to  England,  the  Scots,  with  Dun- 
can at  theu-  head,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  district 
of  Moray,  without  encountering  apparently  any 
resistance.  The  Gaelic  inhabitants  of  the  north, 
however,  who  preferred  remaining  under  the  Nor- 
wegian yoke  i-ather  than  submit  to  a  chief  of  their 
own  race,  whose  title  to  the  throne  they  could  not 
admit,  opposed  the  farther  progress  of  Duncan,  and 
Macbeth,  the  Maormor  of  Moray,  attacked  him  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Elgin,  defeated  his  army,  and 
put  him  to  the  sword. 

The  victorious  chief,  following  up  his  success,  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  comitry  that  had  ac- 
knowledged the  authority  of  Duncan,  and  v/ith  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Norwegians,  kept 
possession  of  the  Scottish  throne  for  a  period  of 
eighteen  years.  The  adherents  of  Duncan's  famUy 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  dispossess 
him.  In  one  of  these,  A.D.  1043,  Crinan,  the  father 
of  Duncan,  was  slain,  with  a  great  number  of  his 
supporters.  Nine  years  after,  Malcolm  Canmore, 
Duncan's  eldest  son,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  obtained  the  assistance  of  a  Saxon  army, 
under  his  uncle  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  to 
recover  possession  of  his  father's  throne,  but  he 
succeeded  in  ■wresting  from  Macbeth  only  the  pro- 
vince of  Lothian.  Four  years  afterwards,  Macbeth 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Lumphanan, 
during  the  absence  of  his  Norwegian  allies,  on 
a  maritime  expedition,  in  which  their  fleet  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  And  on 
the  death  of  Thorfinn,  which  took  place  six  j'ears 
after  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Scottish  mainland  returned  under 
the  dominion  of  the  native  chief,  though  the 
northern  and  western  isles  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Norwegian  Jarls ;  and  about 
the  close     of   the    eleventh  oentiu-y,    were    sub- 
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jugated  by  Magmis  Barefoot,  the  powerful  king  of 
Norway.* 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  this-  narrative  of  the 
Norse  Sagas  is  to  be  relied  on,  in  those  points  in 
which  it  differs  from  the  generally  received  history. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  statements,  both  of 
the  Norwegians  and  of  the  Scottish  chi-oniclors,  that 
Norwegian  the  incursions  and  settlements  of 
colonists.  the  Norsemen  must  have  produced 
a  great  change  on  the  character  of  the  population 
of  the  northern  provinces  of  Scotland.  In  the 
more  mountainous  districts,  the  impervious  nature 
of  the  country  presented  an  almost  insuperable 
barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  pirates,  and  the 
ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  retained  possession  of 
their  territory.  But  in  the  eastern  and  more  level 
provinces,  especially  near  the  sea-coast,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  almost  entirely  di'iven  out  and  re- 
placed by  Norwegian  colonists.  About  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  therefore,  the  pui-e  Celtic 
race,  who  once  possessed  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  were 
confined  witliin  those  limits,  which  they  have  never 
since  exceeded,  while  the  eastern  districts  became 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  race,  principally,  however,  of 
Norwegian  origin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  population  of  the  south  of 
■Scotland  remained  partly  of  Saxon,  and  partly  of 
Celtic  descent, — the  Saxons  possessing  the  whole  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  while  the 
Celts  occupied  the  remaining  districts.  The  num- 
bers and  influence  of  the  former,  however,  were 
rapidly  augmented  by  what  has  been  called  "  the 
Saxon  Colonization  of  North  Britain,"^ — the  emi- 
gration of  Saxon  colonists  of  all  classes,  into  the 
country,  which,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  Saxon  laws,  institutions,  and 
forms  of  government  into  Scotland,  and  produced  a 
great  revolution  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  its 
ancient  Celtic  inhabitants. 


CIIAPTEE  V. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTOUT. 

CHUTailAMlTY  was  introduced  into  Scotland  at  a 
very  early  period.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Ninian,  the  son  of  a  British  prince 
of  Cumberland,  visited  Rome,  and  remained  there 
till  the  succession  of  Siricius  to  the  bishopric  of 
Rome,  A.D.  384,  who,  according  to  Bede,  ordained 
the  young  Briton,  and  sent  him  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagan  tribes  of  Caledonia.  St. 
Ninian  or  St.  Ringan,  as  he  is  commonly  styled  in 
Scotland,  arrived  in  Britain  about  the  year  397, 
and  established  the  chief  seat  of  his  mission  at 
Wliitherne,  in  Galloway,  where  he  erected  the  oele- 

*  See  Skene's  Higlilandcvs  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  108 — 
119;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  b.  iii.  chap.  iii. :  Torfceus,  Orcades, 
cliap.  xiii. ;  Orkneyinga  Saga,  pp.  0 — 29, 


brated  "  Candida  Casa,"  which  Bode  describes 
as  "a  church  of  stone,  built  by  The  gospel 
the  southern  Picts,  in  a  manner  preached  by  St. 
unusual  among  the  Britons."  This  "iman. 
"  white-vvalled  cathedral  church "  of  Whitherne, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  reputation,  was  doubt- 
less a  very  humble  and  primitive  structiu-e, 
became  the  slirine  of  its  famous  founder,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  resort  of  many  a  royal  and  noble 
pilgrimage,  down  even  to  the  Reformation.  The 
death  of  St.  Ninian  took  place  on  the  iGth  of  Septem- 
ber, A.D.  432 — a  day  which,  for  ages,  was  cele- 
brated as  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  virtues  and 
laboiu-s  of  this  primitive  bishop,  whose  memory 
is  still  preserved  in  Scotland  by  the  numerous 
chiu'ches,  chapels,  and  eaves  which  bear  his  name. 
From  "\^1uthern,  as  a  centre,  the  Christian  faith 
speedily  radiated  to  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laboiu's  of  "  the 
brethren  of  St.  Ninian  "  extended  even  to  England 
and  Ireland.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the 
new  faith  in  the  British  Isles,  that  about  the  time 
of  St.  Ninian's  death,  Palladius  Mission  of  Pal- 
was  sent  from  Rome  "  to  the  Scots  ladius. 
believing  in  Christ,  as  their  first  bishop."  *  This 
statement  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy. There  can  be  little  doubt  now,  hov/ever, 
that  the  chief  mission  of  Palladius  was  not  to  the 
Scots  of  Britain,  but  of  Ireland,  though  it  appears 
that,  after  leaving  that  country,  he  personally  visited 
the  converted  Piets  of  North  Britain,  and  sent  his 
disciple,  St.  Servanus  or  St.  Serf,  to  the  northern 
islands  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  author  of  the  Scoti- 
chronicon  states  that  King  Eugenius  gave  Pal- 
ladius and  his  companions  a  place  of  residence 
where  he  asked  it,  at  Fordun  in  the  Mearns,  and 
there  he  is  said  to  have  ended  his  days.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  his 
labom-s  was  not  evanescent,  for  before  the  close  of 
the  century,  a  number  of  chui-ches  had  been 
fomided,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland 
of  Scotland. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  St.  Kenti'^ 
gem   imparted  the   knowledge  of     Conversion  of 
Chi-istianity  to  the  Strathelyd  Bri-     the  Strathclyd 
tons,  and  is  said  to  have  founded        Britons— 
the  see  of  Glasgow.     In  honour  of  his  pious  labours 
the  cathedral  of  that  diocese  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated to  him,   under  the  endearing  name   of  St. 
Mungo,t   and  many   other  localities   in  Scotland 
perpetuate  liis  memory.     St.  Paile,  St.  Adi-ian,  St, 
Woloe,  and  St.  Kieran,  are  also  deserving  of  notice, 
as  taking  part  in  the  good  work  of  preachmg  the 

Christian  faith  to  the  inhabitants  of     . and  of  the 

the    southern    districts    of    Scot-   Northern  Picts  by 


land.     But  the  conversion  of  the 


St.  Colnmba. 


northern  Piets,  wMeh  took  place  in  the  sixth  century, 

*  Prosper  of  Aquitaine,  Chron.  Temp.  p.  20  ;  Bede,  b.  i. 
chap.  siii. ;  Jamieson's  Account  of  the  Ancient  Culdees, 
p.  7 ;  Goodall's  Introd.  to  Fordun. 

+  Mungo,  in  the  Norwegian  language,  signiiies    "  dear 
friend ;  "  in  the  British,  it  means  "  kind,  gentle,  courteous. 
—See  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  316,  note. 
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was  eifeoted,  as  we  have  seen,*  by  the  laTDOttrs 
of  St.  Cplumba ;  and  the  religious  establishment 
whioh  he  founded  at  lona  is  justly  regarded  as  the 
great  centre  from  which  the  blessings  of  religion 
and  of  civilization  diffused  themselves  over  the 
whole  country.  It  was  certainly  not  owing  to  its 
natural  featm-es  that  this  island  was  selected  to 
become  "  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions." 
It  is  scarcely  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  The  highest  elevation  in  it  is  400  feet, 
and  the  surface  is  diversified  with  rocky  hillocks 
and  patches  of  green  pasture,  or  of  mossy  and  boggy 
soil.  At  the  southern  extremity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  low  sandy  tract,  it  is  a  mere  labyrinth  of 
rocks.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  isolation  of 
this  little  island,  placed  "  far  amid  the  melancholy 
main,"  and  the  security  which  it  seemed  likely  to  af- 
ford, were  the  principal  attractions  to  Columba  and 
his  twelve  disciples,  when  they  sought  an  asylum 
among  the  Scottish  Picts,  from  the  troubles  of  their 
native  land.  But  the  old  Celtic  traditions  seem 
rather  to  indicate,  that  in  the  true  missionary  spi- 
rit, this  noble-minded  benefactor  of  our  country 
"bearded  the  ancient  faith  in  its  stronghold,  and 
reared  the  primitive  Cliristian  fane  of  lona,  where  of 
old  the  pagan  circle  had  stood."  The  Highlanders,  to 
the  present  day,  frequently  designate  lona  by  the 
name  of  Innis  nan  Druidheanach,  or  the  Island  of 
the  Druids  or  magicians ;  and  a  green  eminence, 
close  to  the  sound  which  separates  it  from  the  west 
poiat  of  the  Island  of  Mull,  is  stUl  called  Claodh 
nan  Druidheanach,  or  the  Druids'  Burial-place. f 
OdonoUus  relates,  that  when  Columba  first  landed 
in  lona  on  Pentecost  eve,  some  Druids  who  had 
been  there  disguised  themselves  in  the  habits  of 
monks,  and  pretended  that  they  had  comS  to  that 
place  to  preach  the  gospel,  with  a  request  that  he 
and  liis  followers  might  betake  themselves  to  some 
other  place,  but  that  Columba  immediately  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  and  that  they  resigned  the 
field  to  him.J 

We  are  informed  by  Bede,  that  the  first  churches 
Conversion  of  the  of  the  Britons  were  constructed  of 
Northern  Plots—  timber ;  but  the  ecclesiastical  struc- 
ture erected  by  Columba  and  his  disciples  seems 
not  even  to  have  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a  wooden 
church,  but  to  have  been  composed  only  of  stakes 
and  wattles.  A  curious  passage  in  his  Life  by 
Adomrian,  speaks  of  the  primitive  apostle  of  the 
Plots  as  sending  forth  his  attendants  to  gather 
bundles  of  twigs  with  which  to  build  their-hospice, 
and  as  beuig  challenged  by  the  proprietor  from 
whose  lands  they  had  collected  the  materials. 
After  spending  two  years  in  erecting  the  sacred 
edifice,  and  the ,  private  dwellings  of  the  monks, 
and  in  organizing  the  religious  establishment, 
Columba  commenced  his  pious  labours  among  the 
northern  Picts.  In  the  execution  of  the  arduous 
duties  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  the  zealous 
missionary   met   with    astonishing    success.     He 

•  Ante,  pp.  25—27. 
+  Old  Stat.  Ago.  vol.  xiv.  p.  199. 
I  Smitli's  Life  of  Columba,  p.  92. 
VOL.  I. 


and  his  disciples  seem  to  have  travelled  tlu-ough 
every  part  of  the  Pictish  tenitories.  In  a  few 
yeaa-s  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  himdreds  of  churches,  monas- 
tei'ies,  and  cells  were  established  throughout  the 
country.  The  indefatigable  zeal  of  the  Culdeo 
clergy  induced  them  to  carry  the  knowledge  of  the 

Christian  faith  to  the  Anglo-Saxon   ,    „  ,    . 

inhabitants  of  Northumbria ;  and,  habitants  of  the 
not  satisfied  with  the  range  of  ac-  Northern  and 
tion  afforded  by  the  mainland  of  ^^'=^*™  ^^l'^^' 
Britain,  they  undertook  voyages  to  the  northern 
islands  and  the  Norwegian  seas,  for  the  pui-poso  of 
propagating  the  gospel  in  these  far  distant  regions. 
Columba  liimself ,  is  said  to  have  made  a  voyage  to 
the  North  Sea  in  his  currach,  and  to  have  remained 
there  twelve  days.  His  biographer  mentions,  that 
the  Saint  happening  to  meet  with  a  prince  of  the 
Orkneys  in  the  palace  of  King  Brude,  at  Inverness, 
requested  him  to  extend  his  protection  to  certain 
monks  who  had  -lately  sailed  to  the  Northern  Seas, 
and  that  the  missionaries  were  afterwards  rescued  by 
him  from  a  situation  of  imminent  danger.*  Dicuil, 
anirish  monk  of  the  ninth  century,  states  that  monks 
fi'om  Ireland  resided  in  Iceland  for  six  months, 
and  when  the  Norsemen  fiist  visited  that  island 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  unin- 
habited, but  they  discovered  traces  of  the  former 
presence  of  Irish  monks,  and  found  their  books, 
croziers,  and  bells.  The  monks  referred  to  were, 
in  all  probability,  Culdees  of  lona ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  there  existed  in  ancient  times  a  church 
,in  Iceland  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.f  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western 
and  Northern  Isles  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  prior  to  any  Norwegian  settlement  among 
them ;  and  in  many  of  these  islands  interesting 
traces  still  remain  of  the  collegiate  establishments 
foimded  by  St.  Columba  and  iiis  followers.^  After 
a  life  of  unwearied  activity  in  doing  good,  this  illus- 
trious benefactor  of  our  country  died  on  the  9th  of 
June,  597,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-seven, 
"  leaving  his  monastery  firmly  settled,  a  people  con- 
verted by  his  labours  from  Paganism  to  Christianity, 
and  a  name  for  the  celebration  of  every  age." 

Oswald,  who  succeeded  to  the  thi'one  of  Northum- 
bria in  the  year  634,  had  spent  his  youth  in  lona, 
to  which  northern  sanctuary  he  had  fled  for  refiige, 
and  having  been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  primitive  disciples  of  Co- 
lumba, he  naturally  made  application  to  them  for 
religious  teachers  who  might  communicate  the 
knowledge  of  Christianity  to  his  people  also. 
"  He  sent  to  the  elders  of  the  Scots,"  says  Bede, 
"  amongst  whom,  during  his  ba-  Cnldee  mission  to 
nishment,  he  had  been  baptized,  Northumberland, 
that  they  noight  send  him  a  bishop  by  whose 
doctrine  and  ministry  the  nation  of  the  Angles 
whom  he   governed  might  be  instructed  in  the 

*  Vita  St.  Colnmb.  lib.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  apud  Messingham. 

+  Wilson's  Archaeology,  p.  485. 

J  Chalmers  (Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  320,  and  note),  enume- 
rates upwards  of  twenty  churches,  chapels,  and  monasteries 
bearing  the  name  of  St.  Columba. 
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Ckristian  faitli."  A  monk,  named  Gorman,  was 
accordingly  sent  from  lona  to  Northumberland,  but 
his  temper  and  disposition  seemed  to  have  rendered 
him  unfit  for  the  difficult  duty  intrusted  to  him, 
and  he  speedily  returned  to  the  monastery.  _A 
council  of  the  elders  was  convened  to  hear  his 
report.  While  he  vpas  describing  the  barbarous 
dispositions  and  gross  ignorance  of  the  Northum- 
brians, and  vindicating  on  that  ground  the  aban- 
donment of  his  mission,  a  voice  was  heard  exclaim- 
ing, "  Brother,  you  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  that  little  childi-en  should  be  fed 
with  milk,  that  they  might  afterwards  be  fitted  for 
stronger  food."  Every  eye  was  turned  .upon  the 
speaker,  who  was  Aidan,  a  monk  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  council  immediately  determined  that 
he  should  be  sent  "  to  instruct  the  unbelieving  and 
the  illiterate — it  being  proved  that  he  was  super- 
eminently endowed  with  the  gift  of  discretion."* 
He  was  accordingly  ordained  and  sent  to  the  court 
of  Oswald,  where  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
instructing  and  civilizing  the  rude  Northumbrians. 
He  was,  it  seems,  tut  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  EngUsh  language,  but  Oswald,  who  miderstood 
the  Celtic  tongue,  acted  as  interpreter  between  the 
preacher  and  the  people.  Aidan  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Lindesfarne,  where  he  fixed  his  seat  and 
erected  a  monastery  in  the  year  635.  The  northern 
limits  of  his  bishopric  extended  into  Teviotdale  and 
Lothian,  and  the  monastery  of  Maibos  owes  its 
original  foundation  to  his  zealous  labours.  Finan, 
his  successor  in  the  bishopric,  was  also  ordained 
and  sent  by  the  College  of  Zona,  A.D.  651,  and  he, 
as  we  shall  see,  sent  missionaries  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  East  Saxons.  Ten  years  later,  on 
the  death  of  Finan,  the  Culdees  appointed  Colman, 
one  of  their  number,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
office.  But,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the 
Romish  bishops  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  ob- 
servmg  Easter,  in  which  they  were  supported  by 
King  Oswy,  Colman  resigned  his  bishopric,  and, 
along  with  his  disciples,  letumed  to  Zona,  about 
A.D.  664.  The  religious  community  which  Aidan 
had  established  on  the  island  of  Lindisfarne  Con- 
tinued to  flourish  for  more  than  two  centuries,  until 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 

With  regard  to  the  doctrmes  held  by  Columba, 
Doctrines  of  '^'^^  8,re  informed  that  he  was  ac- 
Columba.  customed  to  di'aw  them  from  the 
unpolluted  fountain  of  Divine  truth.  As  ho  was 
himself  much  given  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, he  taught  his  disciples  to  appeal  constantly 
to  the  same  infallible  standard,  and  declared  that 
only  to  be  the  Divine  counsel  which  he  foimd  in 
the  word  of  God.f  His  followers,  as  we  learn 
from  Bede,  would  receive  those  things  only  which 
are  contained  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  diligently  observing  the 
■jvorks  of  piety  and  purity.  And  of  Aidan,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  who, 
as  wo  have  seen,  was  sent  to  instruct  the  North- 

•  Bede,  lib.  iii.  chap.  v.  . 

t  Vita  St.  Columb.  lib.  iii.  chap.  xii. 


umbrians  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  he  says, 
"  All  the  gifts  which  were  conferred  on  him 
by  kings,  or  by  the  rich  of  this  world,  he  imme- 
diately distributed  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness 
to  the  poor  who  came  in  his  way.  So  far  was  his 
mode  of  living  removed  from  the  indolence  of  our 
time,  that  he  required  of  all  his  associates,  whether 
clergy  or  laity,  that  they  should  give  themselves  to 
meditation,  either  by  reading  the  Scriptm-es,  or  by 
being  at  pains  to  learn  the  psalmody."* 

The  establishments  of  the  Culdees,-]-   although 
they  were  characterized  by  not  a    Mature  of  the 
few  of   the    peculiarities    of   the  Culdee  estabhsh- 
monastic   societies,  yet    in  many  ments. 

important  points  differed  widely  fi-om  these  ascetic 
institutions.  So  far  were  they  from  regarding 
the  marriage  relation  as  inconsistent  -with  their 
character,  that  it  seems  to  have  been  held  in  honour 
among  them.  Although,  as  members  of  the  same 
society,  they  possessed  some  things  in  common, 
yet  their  wives  and  children,  or  their  nearest  rela- 
tions after  the  death  of  any  of  them,  divided  their 
property  and  laid  claim  even  to  the  offerings  which 
had  been  made  at  the  altar.J  At  a  later  period, 
it  appears  that  their  abbots,  in  some  places  at  least, 
succeeded  to  their  ofiice  by  hereditary  right ;  and 
so  strictly  did  they  follow  this  mode  of  succession 
in  the  bishopric  of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  that  fifteen 
generations  of  the  same  family  fiUed  the  episcopate. 
The  Culdees  of  St.  Andrews,  however,  were  not 
permitted  to  keep  their  wives  in  their  own  houses ; 
but  this  regulation  is  supposed  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  subsequent  age,  when  the  increasing  influence 
of  that  system  of  superstition  which  "forbids  to 
marry,"  and  presumes  to  put  asunder  those  whom 
God  hath  joined  together,  constrained  the  Culdees 
so  far  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  celibacy. 

The  members  of  the  Culdee  establishments  lived 
under  a  rule  usually  called  "  The  „,   .       ... 
Rule     of     Columbkill,"    which    i^^hen- mam  design. 

said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Columba  himself, 
and  is  still  extant.§  But  though  they  might  deem 
certain  regulations  necessaiy  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  they  were  not,  like  the  monastic  societies, 
assosiated  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  obsei-ving 
this  rule.  Their  main  design  was  to  train  up 
others  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Their  estab- 
Ushraents  were,  in  fact,  seminaries  of  the  chm-ch, 
both  in  North  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  Hence  it 
has  been  justly  observed,  that  they  may  more 
properly  be  viewed  as  colleges,  in  which  the 
various  branches  of  useful  learning,  both  human 
and  divine,  were  taught,  than  as  monasteries.  The 
clergy  of  Zona  passed  much  of  their  leisure  time 
in  working  at  the  mechanical  arts  and  in  the 
practice  of  music,  and  their  pupils  were  not  only 

•  Bede,  lib.  iii.  chap.  iv.  and  V. 

+  Culdee  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  either  from 
Cidl,  or  Cc^,  a  retreat,  and  De,  God — or  more  probably  from   ■ 
Gille-De,  a  servant  of  God. 

J  Excerpt  Eeg.  St.  Andr.  Pinkerton's  Enq.i.  App.p.  402. 

§  Smith's  liife  of  Columba,  p.  133  ;  Jamieson's  Account 
of  the  Culdees,  p.  33. 
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instructed  in  theological  learning  and  in  the  linow- 
ledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  wore  at  that 
time  kno'vvn,  but  were  also  taught  experimentally 
the  benefits  arising  from  bodily  labour  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  some  mechanical  art.  The  purity  of  their 
Eves,  their  industry  and  frugality,  and  their  dis- 
regard of  secular  honoiu-s  and  preferments,  obtained 
for  them  universal  esteem,  and  gave  them  vast  in- 
fluence among  all  classes  of  the  community. 

In  each  of  the  monasteries  or  colleges  established 
by  the  Culdees  there  were  twelve  brethren,  with  a 
provost  or  abbot,   who  had  supreme  authority  over 
the  rest,  and  who  was  chosen  by  the  brethren  from 
Form  of  govern-   among   themselves.     The  form  of 
ment  chui'ch     government     established 

among  the  Culdees  has  been  the  subject  of  a  keen 
and  lengthened  controversy.*  The  zealous  Presby- 
terian maintains,  that  the  church  established  by 
Columba  was  formed  on  a  Presbyterian  model,  and 
tliat  it  recognized  the  great  principle  of  clerical 
eq^uality.  The  devout  believer  in  the  apostolic 
origin  and  authority  of  Episcopacy,  can  discover 
nothing  essentially  different  from  the  diocesan  epis- 
copacy which  at  that  time  generally  prevailed; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  sees  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  his  own  peculiar  doctrines  in  that  church, 
wHeh  both  the  other  parties  are  agreed  in  pro- 
noimeing  to  be  the  solitary  exception  to  the 
imiversal  prevalence  of  its  dogmas,  and  the  earliest 
witness  against  its  corruptions.  Each  party  has, 
unfortunately,  been  more  anxious  to  prove  its  re- 
semblance to  their  own  cherished  system  of  church- 
government  than  to  ascertain  its  actual  constitu- 
tion. They  have  eagerly  seized  hold  of  every 
circumstance  which  appeared  to  favour  their  hypo- 
thesJB,  and  attempted  to  neutralize  and  explain 
away  whatever  was  adverse  to  their  system,  f 

The  principal  authority  with  regard  to  the  form 
of  government  in  the  Culdee  church  is  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  Bede  :  "  That  island  (lona)  is  always 
wont  to  have  for  its  governor  a  presbyter-abbot, 
to  whose  authority  both  the  whole  province  and 
—controversy  re-  even  the  bishops  themselves,  by  an 
garding.  unusual  constitution,  ought  to  be 
subject,  after  the  example  of  their  first  teacher,  who 
was  not  a  bishop,  but  a  presbyter  and  monk."J 
From  this  passage  the  Episcopalians  argue,  that 
Bede  must  have  used  the  word  bishop  (epis- 
copus)  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and  consequently,  that 
the  church  of  the  Culdees  must  have  been  an 
Episcopalian  one ;  and  they  attempt  to  explain  the 
anomalous  oircnmstance  of  these  bishops  being  sub- 
ieot  to  a  presbyter,  by  asserting  that  the  monastery 
of  lona  possessed  a  bishop  as  well  as  an  abbot,  and 
that  the  bishops  (episcopi)  who  were  subject  to  the 
presbyter-abbot  were  merely  those  bishops  of  lona 
over  whom  the  abbot  had  some  jurisdiction  in 
temporal  matters.  They  farther  allege,  that  in 
■mentioning  the  mission  of  Aidan  and  Finan,  frOm 

*  On  the  Episcopalian  side,  Lloyd,  Stillingfleet,  and  Keith 
may  be  consulted ;  on  the  Presbyterian,  Seldon,  Sir  James 
Balrymple,  and  Dr.  Jamieson. 

+  Skene's  Highlanders^  vol.i.  p.  1S3. 

t  Hist.  lib.  iii.  chap.  iv. 


the  college  of  lona,  to  preach  the  Christian  faith  to 
the  Northumbrians,  Bede  adds,  in  both  cases,  that 
they   "  received  the  degree  of  episcopacy ; "   that 
the  same  author  elsewhere  states,  that  "  Cedd  the 
presbyter  had  been  sent  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
East  Saxons,    and  that  Bishop  Finan,  seeing  hia 
success   in  the   work  of  the  gospel,  and  having 
called  to  him  two  other  bishops  for  the  ministry  of 
ordination,  made  him  bishop  over  the  nation  of  the 
East   Saxons ;    and  that  he,  having  received  the 
degree  of  episcopacy,  returned  to  the  province,  and 
with  greater  authority  fulfilled  the  work  which  he 
had  begun,   erected   churches   in  different  places, 
ordained  presbyters  and  deacons,  who  might  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  faith  and  in  the  ministry  of 
baptism ;  "*  and  tha.,  in  another  part  of  his  work, 
Bede  mentions  that  Pope  John  wrote  a  letter  to 
the    heads    of    the    Scottish    or    Culdee    church, 
addressed  to   the   bishops,   presbyters,  doctors  or 
abbots  of  the  Scots,  and  implying  both  the  exist-  . 
ence  and  the  superiority  of  the  episcopal  order  in 
the  church.f      The  evidence  of   Adomnan  is  also 
adduced,   who   nai-rates,   that   Columba  upon  one 
occasion  sent  for  a  priest  at  the  consecration  of  the 
eucharist,  and  that,  suddenlj^  casting  a  look  at  him, 
he  desired  him  to  use  the  privilege  of  his  order  and 
to    brealc    the    bread  according  to  the   episcopal 
mode.J      On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  by  the 
Presbyterians,  that    if  a  px-esbyter  possessed  the 
supreme  government  of  the  Culdee  church,  it  must 
have  been  essentially  a  Presbyterian  church  ;  and 
in  answer  to  the  objection  derived  fi-om  the  men- 
tion of  bishops  by  Bede,  they  assert  that  the  word 
had  a  different  signification  in  the  Culdee  church 
from  that  in  other  churches,  and  did  not  imply  a 
distinct  or  superior  order  of   clergy.     They  deny 
that  the  monastery  of  lona  possessed  a  bishop  as 
well  as  an  abbot,  as  there  is  not,  either  in  the  Irish 
annals — which  contain  many  particulars  regarding 
that  island — or  in  other  loistorians,  the  smallest 
trace  of  any  Bishop   of  lona   different  from   the 
Abbot  of  lona,  and  they  contend,  that  if  there  was 
nothing  unusual  or  anomalous  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Culdee  chm-ch,  vrith  the  mere  exception-  that 
the  abbot  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  bishop  in 
some  temporal  matters,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
Bede  would  have  intimated  the  existence  of  an  un- 
usual form  of  government  in  the  strong  and  precise 
terms  which  he  uses.     With  regard  to  the  mission 
of  Aidan  and  Finan  it  is  alleged,  that  they  were 
not  only  chosen  and  sent  forth,  but  ordained  by  the 
college  of  Culdees  at  lona,  in  which  there  were  no 
bishops ;  and  consequently,  that  though  these  mis- 
sionaries were  termed  bishops,  they  co'^ild  not  have 
been  diocesan  bishops,  as  they  received  holy  orders 
from  the  hands  of  presbyters.      Colman,  who  suc- 
ceeded Finan,  and  was  also  sent  from  lona,  expressly 
declares  that  he  received  his  episcopal  honours,  of 
what  kind  soever  they  were,  from  the  College  of 
Elders.      "  The  Easter  which  I  keep,"  says  he,  "  I 
received  from  my  Elders,  who  sent  me  hither  as 

•  Hist.  lib.  iii.  chap.  xiii.        +  Ibid.  lib.  ii.  chap.  xis. 
I  Vita  St.  Columb.  lib.  i.  chap.  xvi. 
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bishop."  The  missionaries  sent  to  the  Northumb- 
rians, though  clothed  with  episcopal  honours,  con- 
sidered themselves  as  still  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Council  of  Elders,  by  whom  they  were 
ordained  and  sent  out,  and  supplied  from  time  to 
time  with  coadjutors,  and  to  whom,  on  then-  return, 
they  gave  a  report  of  their  mission.  The  ordina- 
tion of  Cedd  took  place  among  the  Saxons,  and  is 
accomited  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  had  greater  influence  in  tlie  south  than  in 
the  northern  part  of  Britain,  as,  half  a  century 
before  that  event,  Augustine  had  been  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  Pope  Gregory,  for  the  pui'pose  of  subject- 
ing it  more  effectually  to  his  authority.  The  letter 
of  Pope  John,  it  is  affirmed,  was  addressed  to  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Scots  in  Ireland,  not  in  North 
Britain ;  and  in  proof  of  this  statement,  reference 
is  made  to  the  fact,  that  mention  is  made  in  the 
superscription  of  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the 
Bishops  of  Connor  and  Clonmacuois,  and  of  the 
Abbot  of  Roscree, — all  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  is  argued 
that,  as  the  seats  and  titles  of  the  rest  of  the 
bishops  and  abbots  are  not  known,  the  presumption 
is,  that  they  were  Irish  too.  The  statement  of 
Adomnan  is  regarded  as  of  little  weight,  because  it 
rests  on  tho  aiitho;'ity  of  a  %'ery  credulous  writer, 
who  makes  it  appear  that  Columba  discovered  the 
bishop  by  some  supernatural  impulse,  and  who, 
moreover,  is  Imown  to  have  strained  every  nerve  to 
bring  the  monks  of  lona  under  the  papal  authority. 
4nd  at  all  events,  it  is  alleged,  all  that  can  be  in- 
trred  from  tliis  sohtary  proof  is,  not  that 
Columba  did  not  claim  an  ecclesiastical  jmisdiction 
over  "  bishops  themselves,"  but  that  he  paid  this 
"■espect  to  a  stranger  who  had  come  from  a  distance^ 
and  did  not  belong  to  the  province  over  which  he 
presided.  The  testimonies  of  various  other  ancient 
writers  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  account 
given  by  Bede.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  it  is 
stated,  under  the  year  560,  that  "  there  ought  to  be 
always  in  li  an  abbot  but  no  bishop,  and  to  him 
ought  all  the  Scottish  bishops  to  be  subject,  for  the 
reason  that  Columba  was  an  abbot,  not  a  bishop." 
Fordun  says,  that  before  the  coming  of  Palladius, 
"  the  Scots  had,  as  teachers  of  the  faith  and  ad- 
ministrators of  the  sacraments,  only  presbyters  and 
monks,  following  the  custom  of  the  primitive 
church."  *  And  in  the  Breviary  of  Aberdeen  it  is 
said,  that  before  the  time  of  Palladius  "the  Scots 
had  for  teachers  of  the  faith  and  ministers  of  the 
sacraments,  presbyters  and  monks,  following  only 
the  rite  and  custom  of  the  primitive  chm-ch." 

A  theory,  differing  in  some  respects  from  both  of 
these  views,  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Skene,  in 
his  "History  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland."! 
In  his  opinion,  the  Culdeo  church  was  essentially 
an  episcopal  chm-ch,  but  at  the  same  time  it  dif- 
fered in  various  respects  from  that  form  of  church- 
government.  To  understand  the  peculiarities  of  its 
constitution,  he  says  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Culdee  chm-ch  included  the  province 
of  the  northern  Scots  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  the 
•  Scotioliron,  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii.       t  "Vol.  i.  pp.  192—197. 


northern  Picts  in  Scotland ;  and  that  it  was  the 
work  of  St.  Patrick  in  the-  fifth  centm-y,  not  that 
of  Columba  in  the  sixth  (as  generally  supposed), 
who  merely  added  the  nation  of  the  northern  Plots 
to  its  jurisdiction.  The  churches  of  Britain,  of  the 
southern  Scots,  founded  by  Palladius,  and  of  the 
southern  Picts  by  Ninian,  had  all  emanated  ii-om 
Rome,  and  unquestionably  derived  their  form  of 
government  and  worship  from  her.  The  Culdee 
chui-eh — the  church  of  the  northern  Picts  and 
northern  Scots — was  in  a  very  different  situation, 
for  it  as  miquestionably  emanated  fi-om  the  church 
of  Gaul,  a  church  always  opposed  to  that  of  Rome, 
and  claiming  a  descent  from  the  church  of  Ephesus, 
and  its  founder,  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  it 
was  under  the  teaching  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,, 
that  St.  Patrick  framed  the  system  of  church- 
government  which  he  afterwards  introduced.  In 
the  year  380,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  Cul- 
dee church  was  established  by  St.  Patrick,  the 
monastic  system  was,  for  the  first  time,  introduced 
into  Em-ope  by  St.  Martin.  In  the  monastery 
which  he  established  at  Tours,  the  monks  consisted 
of  laymen,  and  the  abbot  was  at  first  an  ordained 
presbyter.  But  in  a  short  time  a  bishop  was  pro- 
vided for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  monastery,  who 
was  elected  by  the  abbot  and  monks,  and  ordained 
by  the  adjacent  bishops,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
preach  and  discharge  episcopal  offices  in  the  monas- 
tery ;  and  this  bishop  was  obliged  to  reside  within 
its  walls,  and  submit  to  its  monastic  rule.  St. 
Patrick  was  the  nephew  of  St.  Martin,  -whom  he 
visited  at  Tours ;  and  Mr.  Skene  contends  that  the 
system  of  church-polity  which  he  afterwtu-ds  intro- 
duced into  Ireland,  was  fi-amed  on  the  model  of  his 
rmcle's  monastic  institutions.  In  the  Culdee  mo- 
nasteries, however,  the  monks  were  not  laymen, 
but  ordained  clergymen,  and  their  system  pre- 
sented the  still  more  remarkable  peculiarity,  that: 
many  of  the  abbots  possessed  the  same  character, 
exercised  the  same  functions,  and  in  every  respect 
occupied  the  same  position  with  the  bishops  of  the 
other  churches ;  and  the  monasteries  over  which 
these  abbots  presided  possessed  a  jurisdiction  over 
a  certain  extent  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  bishops  did  in  other 
churches.  Mr.  Skene  therefore  concludes,  that  the 
great  peculiarity  of  the  Culdee  church  was  the 
union  of  the  clerical  and  monastic  orders  into  one 
collegiate  system,  -svhere  the  abbot  and  the  bishop 
was  the  same  person,  and  the  inferior  orders  of 
presbyters  and  deacons  formed  the  monks,  who 
were  under  his  control.  This  conclusion,  he  main- 
tains, is  borne  out  by  the  statements  of  the  older 
historians,  in  whose  works  we  can  distinctly  trace 
a  division  of  the  Culdee  abbots  into  two  orders, 
of  bishop-abbots,  and  presbyter-abbots ;  the  former 
being  the  rulers  of  the  monastei-ies  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  primate,  the  latter,  of  the  monas- 
teries which  had  emanated  from  those  ruled  by  a 
bishop-abbot,  and  were  intended  to  remain  subor- 
dinate to  the  monastery  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  not  to  form  a  separate  jurisdiction.    In 
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its  polity,  then,  the  Culdee  church,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  collegiate  system  carried  to  its  fuUest  extent ; 
and  in  its  mode  of  operation  it  may  bo  Tiewed  as  a 
missionary  chm'oh,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  state 
and  chai'acter  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
established. 

The  Culdee  church,. at  first,  consisted  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  northern  Scots  in  Ireland  alone,  and 
the  primacy  of  the  whole  chiu'ch  was  vested  in  the 
monastery  of  Ai-magh.  In  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  primacy  was  removed  'from 
Armagh  to  lona,  the  abbot  of  which,  though  only  a 
presbyter,  assumed  the  oiEce  of  primate  of  the 
whole  Culdee  church.  .  On  the  conquest  of  the 
southern  Picts  by  the  Scots  of  Dabiada,  the  Cul- 
dee system  of  polity  was  introduced  among  that 
race,  and  appears  to  have  supplanted  the  system 
founded  by  St.  Ninian,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
educated  at  Rome.  In  consequence,  it  would  seem, 
of  this  great  accession  of  territory  to  the  Culdee 
church,  the  primacy  was  removed  from  lona  to 
Dunkeld,  a  monastery  belonging  to  the  northern 
Picts.  After  an  interval  of  only  forty  years,  the 
primacy  was  once  more  removed  from  Dunkeld  to 
St.  Andrews,  dm-ing  the  usurpation  of  Grig,  the 
Gregory  of  the  chroniclers,  probably  with  the  view 
of  conciliating  the  clergy  of  the  southern  Picts. 
After  this  period  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
alteration  in  the  outward  form  of  the  church  until 
the  reign  of  David.* 

.  The  most  important  religious  establishments 
The  religions  which  the  Culdees  possessed  in 
houses  of  the  Scotland  were  at  Abernethy,  Dun- 
CuMees.  blane,  Scone,  Brechin,  Monymusk, 
Mortlach,  St.  Andrews,  Dunkeld,  and  Loclaleven. 
Many  of  these  afterwards  became  episcopal  sees. 
According  to  the  Pictish  Chronicle,  a  religious  house 
was  founded  at  Abernethy,  by  Nectan,  King  of  the 
Picts,  who  reigned  about  the  year  455.  He  dedi- 
cated the  royal  foundation  to  God  and  to  St.  Brigid, 
and  endowed  it  with  lands  "  until  the  day  of  doom ;" 
the  boundaries  of  which  are  minutely  specified  from 
the  stone  at  Apnrfeirt  to  the  stone  near  CairfuilLj 
The  struotm-e  erected  by  Nectan  was  in  all  pro- 
babOity  a  wooden  church,  "  after  the  manner  of 
the  Britons,"  and  so  remained  until  about  a.d.  711, 
■when  we  arc  informed  by  Bede  that  a  second 
Nectan,  King  of  the  Picts,  sent  messengers  to  Ceol- 
&ed.  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  requesting  him .  to  send 
architects,  who,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  should  erect  a  church  of  stone  among  his 
.,    ,     .  people.     A  collegiate  church  was 

founded  here  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion,  and  it  attained  high  celebrity  as 
a  place  of  learning.  William  bestowed  the  church 
of  Abernethy,  with  its  chapels,  lands,  and  tithes,  on 
the  abbey  of  Aberbrothoc,  and  the  Culdees  were  re- 
placed by  canons  regular  in  the  year  1273.  Every 
vestige  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildiugs  has  been  anni- 
hilated, except  a  single  round  tower,  which  still 

*  Skene's  Highlanders,  vol.  i.  pp.  200,  201. 
_+  Now  wxitten  and  pronounced  Carpow — a  place  about  a 
mile  east  from  the  present  vUlage  of  Abernethy. 


Lochleven. 


Portmoak. 


remains,  as  the  only  evidence  of  the  former  glory 
of  this  once  celebrated  seat  of  religion  and  learning. 

A  religious  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Servanus,  or  St.  Serf,  was  erected  at  a  very  early 
period  on  an  islet  in  Lochleven.  In  the  Register 
of  St.  Andrews  it  is  stated,  that 
Brude,  the  King  of  the  Picts,  about 
the  year  700  bestowed  the  island  of  Lochleven  on 
St.  Serf,  and  the  Culdees  residing  there  and  serving 
God.  St.  Serf  was  (according  to  AVyntown,  the 
Prior  of  Lochleven)  contemporary  with  Adomnan, 
Abbot  of  lona.  This  religious  establishment  was 
enriched  by  liberal  donations  from  successive  kings 
of  Scotland.  Macbeth,  Malcolm  III.,  Edgar,  and 
his  brother  Etheked,  appear  in  the  list  of  its  bene- 
factors. The  brethi'en  of  St.  Serf  were  expelled 
from  their  secluded  retreat  by  David  I.,  and  their 
establishment  was  merged  into  the  new  priory  of 
canons  regular  of  St.  Austin,  established  at  St. 
Andrews.  A  catalogue  of  the  Lochleven  library 
has  been  preserved,*  at  the  time  of  its  spoliation 
by  the  "  soir  sanct,"  as  Da^id  was  termed  by  one 
of  his  successors.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  volumes, 
among  which  were  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  thi-ee  books  of  Solomon ;  a 
Commentary  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  another 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon, — no  discreditable  indica- 
tion, it  has  been  justly  s.iid,  of  the  studies  of  these 
recluses  of  St.  Serf's  Isle.  At 
Portmoak,  on  the  eastern  margin 
of  Loclilcven,  there  was  founded  dm-ing  the  ninth 
century,  by  Hungus,  the  Pictish  king,  a  religious 
house,  where  the  Culdees  performed  their  accus- 
tomed functions  for  many  a  generation,  till  they, 
too,  became  the  prey  of  the  prior  and  canons  of 
St.  Andrews,  during  the  general  re-organization 
of  the  ancient  religious  esti.'.lishments. 

Dunkeld  was  selected  for  the  site  of  a  Culdeo 
house  at  a  very  early  period.  It 
is  stated  by  Abbot  My  In,  who  was 
a  canon  of  Dunkeld,  that  Constantino,  King  of  the 
Picts,  "  from  his  devotion  for  St.  Columba,  at  that 
time  patron  of  the  whole  Idngdom,  founded  and  en- 
dowed an  illustrious  monastery  here,  about  the 
year  729,  and  in  this  monastery  he  placed  those 
religious  called  Keldees,  having  wives,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  oriental  churches."  f  Dun- 
keld for  some  time  possessed  the  primacy  of  the 
kingdom,  and  was  long  regarded  as  a  second  lona. 

The  house  of  the  Culdees,  at  St.  Andrews,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
religious  establishments.     Accord- 
ing to  an  old  monkish  legend,  it  owes  its  origin  to 

*  Eeg.  of  St.  Andr.  pp.  44,  45.  The  remaining  volumes 
consisted  of  tlie  works  of  Origen,  the  Boole  of  Sentences, 
written  hy  St.  Bernard ;  three  Quires  cr  Books  concerning 
the  Sacrament ;  the  Eeader,  or  Companion  ;  a  Lectionarius, 
or  Leetionarinm,  or  boolc  containing  the  ecclesiastical 
lessons  ;  a  woi-k  ascribed  to  Jerome ;  tlie  writings  of  Prosper 
of  Aquitain  ;  a  Dictionary ;  a  Book  of  Sentences  ;  a  Pastoral 
for  explaining  the  Duties  and  Privileges  of  Bishops  and 
Abbots  ;  the  Gradual,  or  Book  of  Responses ;  the  Missal,  or 
IVIass-Book,  and  part  of  a  book  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  colleclion  of  the  writings  of  tlie  i'athers. 

1-  Pinkerton's  Emjuirj',  vol.  it.  p.  267;  Wjiitown,  b.  vi, 
chap.  vii. 
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St.  Andrews. 
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Regulus,  a  monk  of  Aohaia,  who,  being  warnecl  of 
God  in  a  dream  or  vision,  that  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  intended  to  translate  the  relics  of  St. 
Andrew  the  martyr,  then  deposited  in  Patroe,  to 
Constantinople,  removed  a  portion  of  them,  with 
wliich  he  sailed  westward,  and  after  being  long 
tossed  about  at  sea,  he  was  driven  into  a  bay 
near  the  place  where  St.  Andrews  now  stands, — • 
which  then  bore  the  name  of  Mucros  (the  Pro- 
montory of  Swine),  and  subsequently  of  Kih-ymont 
(the  cell  or  church  on  the  King's  Moor),  and 
there,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  he 
built  the  tower  and  church  now  known  by  his 
name.  This  account  places  the  date  of  this  edifice 
probably  400  years  earlier  than  that  of  any  build- 
ing in  Scotland,  of  which  the  age  is  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  In  all  probability,  the  religious  house 
at  St.  Andi-ews  was  founded  by  Hungus,  the  Pictish 
king,  who  died  in  833 ;  for  it  is  certain  that,  about 
the  year  825,  he  founded  a  clnurch  at  KUrymont, 
which  henceforth  received  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Andrew,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated. 

There  is  an  ancient  legend  recorded  in  the  Regis- 
ter of  St.  Andrews,  respecting  the  foundation  of 
the  church  of  St.  Regulus,  which  is  worthy  of  no- 
tice, rather  as  a  curious  example  of  the  earliest  tra- 
dition as  to  the  national  emblem  of  the  cross  of 
St.  Andrew,  than  on  account  of  the  authenticity  of 
its  statements.  Hungus,  King  of  the  Picts,  it  ap- 
pears, had  invaded  Northumberland,  and  upon  his 
return  was  overtaken  by  Athelstan,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
"  Having  given  order  for  battle  against  the  next 
day,"  says  the  historian,  "  Hungus  betook  himself 
to  prayer,  spending  most  part  of  the  night  in  that 
exercise.  A  little  time  before  day,  falling  into  a 
slumber,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Apostle  St.  An- 
drew stood  by  him,  and  assured  him  of  the  victory; 
which  vision  being  related  to  the  army,  did  much 
encom'age  them.  The  history  addeth,  that  in 
the  joining  of  the  battle,  there  appeared  in  the  air 
a  cross  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  which  so  ten-i- 
fied  the  enemies  as  presently  they  gave  back,  King 
Athelstan  himself  being  killed.  Hungus,  to  ex- 
press his  thankfulness  for  the  victory,  gave  to  the 
church  of  Regulus,  now  called  St.  Andrews,  divers 
rich  gifts,  as  chalices,  basons,  the  image  of  Christ 
in  gold,  and  of  his  twelve  apostles  in  silver.  He 
gave,  likewise,  a  case  of  beaten  gold  for  preserving 
the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  and  restored  to  the  spi- 
rituality, the  tithe  of  all  corn,  cattle,  and  herbage 
witliin  the  realm,  exempting  them  from  answering 
before  any  temporal  judge  ;  farther,  he  did  appoint 
the  cross  of  St.  Andi-ew  to  be  the  badge  and  cog- 
nizance of  the  Picts,  both  in  then-  wars  and  other- 
wise, which,  so  long  as  that  kingdom  stood,  was 
observed,  and  is  by  the  Scots  as  yet  retained."* 

These  gifts  of  the  Pictish  king  were  undoubtedly 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Culdees ;  for  the  re- 
gister of  St.  Andrews  states,  that  a  tract  of  land, 
ca)led  "  the  Barony  of  the  Culdees,  below  the  Boar's 

*  SpottiswootVs  History  of  the  Cliiircli  of  Scotland,  p. 
2S;  Pinkerton's  Enquiiy,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 


Brechin. 


Raik,"  was  given  by  King  Hungus  to  St.  Rule.  In  the 
tenth  centiiry,  such  was  the  celebrity  of  the  Culdee 
establishment  at  St.  Andrews,  that  Constantino  IH. 
abdicated  liis  throne,  and  took  up  his  residfince 
among  them,  and  died,  a.d.  943,  abbot  of  tliis 
monastery.  It  is  supposed  by  some  antiquarians 
of  high  authority,  that  the  interesting  httle  church 
of  St.  Regulus  or  Rule,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  owes  its  origin  to  the  Culdees,  and  was 
used  by  them  as  a  place  of  worship.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  of  opinion  that  it  was  erected  by  Bishop 
Robert,  the  founder  of  the  Priory  of  Canons  Regulai- 
of  St.  Andrews,  about  A.D.  1144. 

The  ecclesiastical  foundation  at  Brechin  belongs 
to  the  era  of  the  kings  of  the  Scot- 
tish race,  and  is  believed  to  have 
been  erected  by  Kenneth,  the  son  of  Malcolm,  who 
reigned  from  967  to  991.  The  ancient  Pictish 
elironicle  sums  up  the  brief  record  of  his  reign  in 
these  words  :  "  This  is  he  who  gave  the  great  city 
of  Brechin  to  the  Lord."  Connected  with  this 
establishment  is  one  of  those  curious  edifices  called 
round  towers,  so  plentiful  through- 
out  Ireland,  but  of  which  there  are 
only  two  examples  in  Scotland,  at  Abernethy  and 
at  Brechin.  The  wildest  theories  of  antiquarian 
speculation  have,  from  the  days  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  to  those  of  O'Brien,  been  framed  to  account 
for  the  origin  and  pm'pose  of  these  singular  build- 
ings. They  have  been  regarded  as  intended  for 
the  performance,  respectively,  of  the  reUgious  rites 
of  the  followers  of  Budlia  and  of  the  Druids,  and  of 
the  early  worshippers  of  fire  and  of  the  sun.  They 
have  been  identified  with  minarets  for  calling  the 
people  to  prayer ;  they  have  been  regarded  as  the 
representatives  of  the  material  object  of  Phalic 
worship ;  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  penitentiary  prisons ;  by  others,  monumental 
tombs;  while  others,  again,  affii-m  them  to  have 
been  the  observatories  of  ancient  astronomers. 
Some  -writers  have  maintained  that  they  were 
erected  by  the  Phoenicians,  others  by  the  Danes. 
At  length  the  conclusions  wliich  Mr.  Petrie  hag 
come  to  in  his  instructive  Piize  Essjiy,  published 
by  the  B.oyal  Academy  of  Dublin,  seem  to  be  gene- 
rally acquiesced  in.  1.  That  the  towers  are  of 
Chi'istian  and  ecclesiastical  origin,  and  were  erected 
at  various  periods,  between  the  fifth  and  thh-teenth 
centuries.  2.  That  they  were  designed  to  answer, 
at  least  a  two-fold  use,  namely,  to  serve  as  belfries 
and  as  keeps  or  places  of  strength,  in  which  the 
sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and  other  valuables 
were  deposited,  and  into  which  the  ecclesiastics  to 
whom  they  belonged  could  retire  for  secm-ity  in 
cases  of  sudden  predatory  attack.  3.  That  they 
were  probably  also  used,  when  occasion  required,  as 
beacons  or  watch-towers.*  The  round  tower  of 
Brechin  is  a  slender  turret  of  freestone,  eighty-five 
feet  in  height  to  the  cornice,  and  fifteen  feet  more  to 
the  pinnacle  of  the  roof  or  spire,  of  later  date,  which 

*  Pelrie's  Eound  Towers ;  O'Brien's  Piountl  Towers  of 
Ireland ;  Moore's  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  30 ;  Billing's 
and  Burn's  Baronial  and  Eccles.  Antiq.  of  Scotland,  part  xx. 
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has  been  added  when  the  cathedral  church  was  re- 
erected  in  the  thu'teenth  century.  The  sides  of  the 
doorway  are  adorned  with  sculptures  of  a  singular 
and  very  antique  style  of  carving.  The  tower  has  a 
decided  inclination  in  one  direction,  and  in  storms 
of  wind  is  seen  visibly  to  sway  from  side  to  side. 

The-  Ciddees  had  establishments  also  at  Mortlach, 
Dunblane,  Scone,  Culross,  ICirkaldy,  Maih'os  or  Mel- 
rose, and  in  Oronsay,  and  Colonsay,  and  various  other 
places ;  but  these,  and  all  the  other  ancient  Ouldee 
houses,  were  merged  by  David  I.  into  the  monastic 
establishments  which  he  founded.  Columba,  as  we 
,  iaave  seen,  taught  his  disciples  to  appeal  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  as  the  source  of  Divine  truth,  and  from 
a  very  early  period  they  abjured  the  errors  and 
Opposition  of  the  strenuously  resisted  the  encroach- 
Culdees  to  tlie  ments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It 
errors  of  Rome  jj^g  abeady  been  shown  that  the 
Culdees  denounced  the  Romish  doctrine  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  priests,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  their  practical  opposition  to  celibacy 
was  one  great  cause  of  their  suppression.  They 
obstinately  refused  to  conform  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  observed  Easter,  and 
the  rite  of  the  clerical  tonsui'e.*  It  is  believed,  on 
the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Alouin,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
century,  that  the  Scottish  clergy  rejected  auricular 
confession  and  priestly  absolution.!  "  They  re- 
jected auricular  confession  as  well  as  authoritative 
absolution,"  says  Toland,  "  and  confessed  to  God 
alone,  as  beheving  God  alone  could  forgive  sins." 
And  the  famous  St.  Bernard  denounces  the  Irish 


*  As  tins  matter  lias  been  very  often  misunderstood,  it 
may  be  well  to  qnote  tlie  following  correct  explanation  ; — 

"  The  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Eastern  Church 
concerning  Easter,  which  began  about  the  year  200,  lay  in 
this:  —  The  churches  of  Asia  observed  this  feast  on  the 
fourteenth  moon,  upon  whatsoever  day  of  the  w^eek  it  fell 
out,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  olfered  their  paschal 
lamb.  The  church  of  Rome  celebrated  it  on  the  Sunday 
following  that  day,  if  it  chanced  not  to  fall  on  Sunday;  but 
did  not,  as  the  eastern  chui-ches  had  from  perpetual  prac- 
tice and  tradition  ever  done,  celebrate  Easter  on  a  week- 
day. Thus  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
church  only  consisted  in  six  days  at  most;  and  the  only 
question  was,  whether  Easter  was  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
week-day  on  wliich  it  fell,  or  on  the  Sunday  following. 

*'Very  different  was  the  dispute  between  the  Roman 
Church,  and  those  of  llritain  and  I;-eland,  concerning  Eastejr. 
It  began  in  the  sixth  century  upon  this  ground  : — In  -532, 
Dionysins  Exiguus,  a  Roman  priest,  introduced  a  great 
variation  into  the  mode  of  computing  Easter,  of  which  the 
technical  terms  would  neither  instruct  nor  entertain  the 
reader.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  rule,  adopted  by  the 
Roman  Church,  threw  the  celebration  of  Easter  a  whole 
month  farther  back  than  before.  But  Britain  and  Ireland 
were  as  obstinate  for  their  old  Easter,  as  they  were  lately 
for  the  old  style  ;  and  thus  kept  Easter  a  whole  month  be- 
fore the  Koman  Church.  Cuminius,  who  lived  at  the  time, 
specially  mentions  this  difference  of  a  month  ;  and  the 
dispute  between  the  Roman  and  the  British  and  Irish 
ohurcliss  was  not  known  till  Augustin  the  monk  was  sent 
to  convert  the  Saxons  in  587," — PMcerion's  Enquiry,   vol.  ii. 

p.aco. 

With  regard  to  the  tonsure,  the  Romishpriests  wore  the 
hair  round  the  temples,  in  imitation  of  a  crown  of  thorns, 
while  the  Sijottish  clergy,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Eastern  Chureh,  shaved  it  from  their  foreheads  into  the 
form  of  a  crescent. 

+  Epistle  to  the  very  learned  Men  and  Fathers  in  the 
Province  of  tliu  Scots ;  Sibbald's  Fife,  p.  169. 


Culdees  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  "  they 
do  not  go  to  confession ;  no  one  can  be  found  who 
applies  for  the  prescription  of  penance,  nor  any  ono 
who  will  prescribe  it ;"  *  and  he  elsewhere  states 
that  "  Malachy,  Bishop  of  Armagh,  anew  intro- 
duced the  most  salutary  use  of  confession  and  the 
sacrament  of  confirmation."  It  has  been  supposed, 
from  the  language  of  Bede,  that  the  Culdees  did 
not  administer  the  sacrament  of  baptism  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  observed  in  the  Romish  Church, 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  complaint  made  by 
Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  against 
the  Irish  Culdees,  that  "  they  baptized  infants 
by  immersion,  without  the  consecrated  chrism." 
That  they  were  also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence,  has  been  inferred  from  the  commen- 
tary which  SeduUus,  a  bishop  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion, who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth 
century,  has ,  given  on  1  Cor.  xi.  24 :  "  Do  tliis  in 
remembrance  of  me."  "  He  has  left  his  memorial  to 
us  in  the  same  manner  as  any  one  who  was  about 
to  go  to  a  great  distance,  should  leave  some  pledge  to 
him  whom  he  loved,  that  as  often  as  he  saw  it  he 
might  be  able  to  recollect  the  benefits  and  the  love 
of  his  friend."  f 

The  Culdees,  it  would  appear,  also  withstood  the 
worship  of  angels  and  saints.  "  They  paid  no 
respect  to  holy  reUcs  or  to  the  mass;  and  they 
condemned  the  Romish  practice  of  appointing 
liiasses  for  the  dead,  and  ofiering  up  prayers  to 
them."  Toland  observes  of  the  Irish  Culdees,  that 
"  in  their  public  worship  they  made  an  honourable 
mention  of  holy  persons  deceased,  oifering  a  sacri- 
fice of  thanksgiving  for  their  exemplary  life  and 
death,  but  not  by  way  of  propitiation  for  sins." 
For  he  says,  "  They  neither  prayed  to  dead  men 
nor  for  them.  And  though  naming  particular 
men  on  such  occasions  gave  a  handle  for  creating 
them  afterwards  into  tutelary  saints,  yet,  at  that 
time,  the  Irish  were  as  far  from  addressing  them 
selves  to  saints  as  to  angels.  For  they  were  per- 
suaded (to  use  the  words  of  Claudius,  one  of  their 
most  celebrated  divines)  that  '  while  we  are  in  the 
present  world,  we  may  help  one  another,  either  by 
our  prayers  or  by  our  counsels ;  but  when  we  come 
before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  neither  Job,  nor 
Daniel,  nor  Noah,  can  intercede  for  any  ono,  but 
every  one  must  bear  his  own  bm-den;'  which  is 
plain  sense  and  Scripture.  But  that  which  is  plain 
nonsense,  and  nowhere  authorized  in  Scriptm-c — 
I  mean  the  service  for  the  dead — the  Irish  never 
practised  till  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  by  the 
Council  of  Cashel,  convoked  by  order  of  Henry  the 
Second,  in  the  year  1172."t 

They  were  equally  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
works  of  supererogation.  "  They  were  so  far,"  says 
the  same  author,  "  from  pretending  to  do  more 
good  than  they  were  obliged  to  do,  much  less  to 
superabound  in  merit  for  the  benefit  of  others  (but 

*  Vit.  Malach.  chap.  vi.  p.  307,  ap.  Messmgham;  Jamie 
son's  Culdees,  p.  218. 

+  Toland's  Nazar.  Lett.  ii.  p.  23. 
I  Ibid.  p.  26. 
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such  others  as  should  purchase  these  superfluities 
of  grace  from  their  executors  the  priests),  that  they 
readily  deuiecl  all  merit  of  their  own,  and  solely 
hoped  for  salvation  from  the  mercy  of  God,  through 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  whose  faith,  as  a  living  root, 
was  to  produce  the  fruit  of  good  works,  without 
which  it  were  barren  or  dead,  and  consequently  use- 
less ;  for  as  Claudius  observes,  from  some  other  sage, 
'  The  faithful  man  does  not  live  by  righteousness, 
but  the  righteous  man  by  faith.'  This  excellent 
sentence,  culled  out  of  numberless  testimonies  to 
the  same  pm-pose  in  the  oldest  writers,  compre- 
hends at  once  and  decides  the  whole  controversy."* 

Since  such  doctrines  as  these  were  held  by  the 
Culdees,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  were 
the  objects  of  dislike  and  hostility  to  the  supporters 
of  the  Papal  pretensions,  who  denounce  then-  ex- 
'  elusive  devotedness  to  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
their  rejection  of  the  ceremonies,  doctrines,  and 
traditions,  enjoined  in  "  the  statutes  of  the  holy 
fathers,"  the  rudeness  of  their  forms  of  worship, 
and  the  unauthorized  character  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical government.  In  the  acts  of  the  second  Cotm- 
cil  of  Chalons,  A.D.  813,  the  Scottish  clergy  are 
denounced  in  the  following  terms  : — "  There  are  in 
certain  places  Scots  who  call  themselves  bishops, 
and  contemning  many,  without  the  licence  of  their 
lords  or  superiors,  ordain  presbyters  and  deacons ; 
the  ordination  of  whom,  because  for  the  most  part 
it  falls  into  the  Simonian  heresy,  and  is  subject  to 
many  errors,  we  all  with  one  consent  decree  that  it 
ought  to  be  invalidated  by  all  possible  means." 
And  the  fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Ceal-hythe, 
A.D.  816,  decrees,  that  no  Scotch  priest  shall  be 
allowed  to  perform  any  duty  of  his  function  in 
England,-^ungratefully  overlooking  the  important 
fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  England  was 
converted  by  missionaries  sent  from  lona. 

"  The  chief  reasons,"  says  Dr.  Henry,  "  assigned 
by  that  Council  for  refusing  to  keep  communion 
with  these  Scotch  Culdees  were — that  they  had  no 
metropolitan  amongst  them,  paid  little  regard  to 
other  orders,  and  that  the  Council  did  not  know  by 
whom  they  were  ordained,  i.  e.,  whether  they  were 
ordained  by  bishops  or  not.  The  rectors  or  bishops 
of  the  several  cells  of  the  Culdees  were  both  chosen 
and  ordained,  or  consecrated  by  the  members  of 
these  societies,  which  was  probably  the  very  thing 
with  which  the  Council  of  Ceal-hythe  was  dissatis- 
fied."t  It  is  not  without  sufficient  grounds,  there- 
fore, that  the  following  testimony  has  been  given 
to  the  noble  resistance  made  by  the  Culdees  to  the 
corruptions  of  Rome  ; — 

"  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  age,  men  from 
Scotland,  given  to  ambition  and  avarice,  went  fre- 
quently to  Rome  for  preferment  in  the  chm'ch; 
and  seeing  it  lay  much  that  way  then,  they  did 
their  best  to  advance  the  design  of  the  Romish 
party,  wherein  all  the  skill  of  worldly  men  was 
employed,  both  in  Rome  and  among  the  sects  of 
that  party.     Many  men  went  to  and  fro,  between 

*  Toland's  Kazar.  pp.  25,  26. 

*  History  of  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  254. 


Rome  and  Scotland,  to  bring  the  Soots  to  a  fall 
obedience  unto  Rome,  and  conformity.  By  name 
there  was  one  Boniface  sent  from  Rome  to  Scot- 
land, a  main  agent  for  Rome  in  these  affahs ;  but 
he  was  opposed  openly  by  several  of  the  Scots 
Culdees,  or  divines,  namely,  by  Clemens  and  Sam- 
son, who  told  him  freely,  '  That  he,  and  those  of 
liis  party,  studied  to  bring  men  to  the  subjection 
of  the  Pope,  and  slavery  of  Rome,  withdi-aiving 
them  ft-om  obedience  to  Christ ;'  and  so,  in  plain 
terms,  they  reproached  to  liim  and  to  his  assistants, 
'  That  they  were  corrupters  of  Christ's  doctrine, 
establishing  a  sovereignty  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
as  the  only  successor  of  the  apostles,  excluding 
other  bishops ;  that  they  used  and  commanded 
clerical  tonsure  ;  that  they  forbad  priests'  marriage, 
extolling  celibat;  that  they  caused  pi-ayers  to  be 
made  for  the  dead,  and  erected  images  in  the 
churches;'  to  be  short,  'that  they  had  introduced 
in  the  church  many  tenets,  rites,  and  ceremonies, 
unknown  to  the  ancient  and  pure  times,  yea,  con- 
trary to  them.'  For  the  which  and  the  like,  the 
said  Clemens,  and  those  that  were  constant  to  the 
truth  with  him,  were  excommunicated  at  Romi'  as 
heretics,  as  you  have  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Concels,  although  the  true  reasons  of  theu'  excom- 
munication be  not  there  set  down."  * 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  at  this  period, 
learning  was  at  a  low  ebb ;  but,  all  circumstances 
considered,  the  literature  of  the  Learning  of  the 
Culdees  will  bear  a  comparison  Culdees. 
with  that  of  the  clergy  in  any  other  part  of  Chris- 
tendom. Their  Irish  brethren  were  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  for  their  scholarship ;  and,  in- 
deed, Ireland  was  at  tliis  time  regai-ded  as  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  in  Europe.  Bede  informs  us  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  English  of  all  ranks  to 
rethe  for  study  and  devotion  to  Lreland,  where 
they  were  all  hospitably  received,  and  supplied 
gratuitously  with  food,  with  books,  and  with  in- 
struction.! His  contemporary,  Aldlielm,  describes 
Ireland  as  "  rich  and  blooming  in  scholars,  and 
adorned,  like  the  poles  of  the  world,  with  innumer- 
able bright  stars,"  and  speaks  of  the  "  troops  of 
scholars  daily  transported  thither."  We  know, 
fi-om  other  som-ces,  that  at  this  time,  and  down  to 
a  considerably  later  period,  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  Em-ope  were  either  Irishmen,  or  had 
received  their  education  in  Irish  schools.  "  That 
the  Hibernians,"  says  the  learned  Mosheim,  "  who 
were  called  Scots,  in  this  (the  eighth)  century,  were 
lovers  of  learning,  and  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  times  of  ignorance  by  the  culture  of  the 
sciences  beyond  all  the  other  European  nations, 
travelling  through  the  most  distant  lands,  both 
with  a  view  to  improve  and  to  communicate  their 
knowledge,  is  a  fact  with  wliich  I  have  been  long 
acquainted;  as  we  see  them  in  the  most  authentic 
records  of  antiqiuty,  discharging,  with  the  highest 
reputation  and  applause,  the  function  of  doctor  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  both  dm-mg  this  and 

*  Pref.  to  Knox's  Hist. 

t  Bede,  Hist.  lib.  iii.  chap,  xxviii. 
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tlie  following  century."      Now  tlie  monastery  of 
lona  was  an  Irish  foundation,  and  many  of  the 
Scottish  Culdees,  in  subsequent  times,  were  either 
natives  of  Ireland,  or  were  educated  there,  and  must, 
consequently,  have  been  imbued  with  the  learn- 
ing for  which  the  Culdee  establishments  of  that 
country  were  so  famous.   So  early  as  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, tlie  celebrated  heresiaroh  Pelagius,  a  Scottish 
niojik,  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  for  his  intel- 
lectual ability  and  accomplishments ;  and  some  con- 
troversial writings  attributed  to  his  pen  still  exist. 
His  disciple,  Celestius,  wliose  reputation  was  nearly  as 
great  as  his  master's,  appears  to  have  been  his  fellow- 
eountryman  ;  for  Jerome,  the  great  opponent  of  the 
PelagiLin  heresy,  in  one  of  his-  scurrilous  invectives, 
calls  him  a  blockhead,  swollen  with  Scotch  pottage.* 
St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  the  real 
founder  of  the  Culdee  Church,  who  flom-islied  in 
the  fifth  centmy,  was  a  native  of  North  Britain. 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  learning,  and  his  chief 
religious  fomidation,  wliich  was  at  Armagh,  soon 
became  so  famous  as  a  school  of  theology,  that  at 
one  time  it  was  said  to  have  communicated  in- 
struction, to  seven  thousand  students.     The  monas- 
tery of  Armagh  long  possessed  the  primacy  of  the 
Culdee  Chm-eh,  both  of  Scotland  arid  Ireland,  and 
many  of  the  Scottish  Culdees  received  their  educa- 
tion in  that  seminary.      The  Confession  of  St.  Pa- 
ti'ick  was  written  in  Latin ;  but  the  anther  apolo- 
gizes for  the  rudeness  of  his  Latinity,  owing  to  his 
long  habit  of  spealdng  Irish.     To  this  period  also 
belongs  Gildas,  our  earliest  historian,  the  author  of 
two  declamatory  effusions  in  Latin,   the  one  en- 
titled a  "  History  of  the  Britons,"  the  other  an 
"Epistle  to  the  TjT.'auts  of  Britain."     Historians 
differ  both  as  to  the  degree  of  credibility  due  to 
this  author,  and  as  to  his  country  and  parentage ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  Caw,  Prince 
of  Strathclyd,  and  to  have  been  born  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centui-y. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Aneurin,  the  famous  bard. 
The  historian  Nennius,  or  Ninian,  one  of  the  monks 
of  Bangor,  was,  in  all  probability,  a  fellow-coun- 
tryman of  Gildas.     Contemporaiy  with  Nennius 
was  the  Irish  Culdee,  St.  Columbanus,  who  died  in 
615.   "  The  writings  of  this  eminent  man,"  observes 
Mr.  Moore,  "  display  an  extensive  and  various  ac- 
quaintance, not  merely  with  ecclesiastical,  but  with 
classical  literatm-e.     From  a  passage  in  liis  letter 
to  Boniface,  it  appears  that  he  was  acquainted  both 
witli  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  ;  and  when 
it  is  recollected  tliat  he  did  not  leave  Ireland  till  he 
was  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  that  his  life  after- 
wards was  one  of  constant  activity  and  adventui-e, 
the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  all  his  knowledge  of 
elegant  literature  must  have  been  acquired  in  the 
schools  of  Ms  own  country.     Such  a  result,  from  a 
purely  Irish  education  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  is,  it  must  be  owned,  not  a  little  remark- 
able."t    Another  leai-ned  Culdee  Of  this  age  was 

*  "  Scotorura  piUtibus  prsgravatus." 
+  Hist,  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  2U7  :  Plot.  Hist,  of  England, 
Tol.  i.  p.  200. 

VOL.  r. 


St.  Cummian,  the  author  of  an  epistle,  still  extant, 
in  defence  of  the  Itoman  mode  of  computing  Easter, 
addressed  to  Segienus,  Abbot  of  lona,  in  which  he 
shows  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  both  with  the 
subject  of  chronology  and  with  the  works  of  the 
fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin.  "  The  various 
leai-ning,  indeed,"  says  Mr.  Moore,  Leai-ned  men 
"  which  this  curious  tract  displays,  among  the  Scotr 
implies  such  a  facility  and  range  *'^'^  clergy. 
of  access  to  books,  as  proves  the  libraries  of  the 
L-ish  students  at  that  period  to  have  been,  for  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  extraordinarily  well  fur- 
nished." Among  the  Culdee  scholars  of  this  age, 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Cuminius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Columba  as  Abbot  of  Zona,  in  657,  and  of 
Adomnan,  who  succeeded  Cuminius  in  the  same 
office,  679.  Both  of  these  learned  men  'wi-ote  a 
Latin  Life  of  then-  illustrious  predecessor.  The 
work  of  Adomnan,  in  particular,  gives  a  most  in- 
teresting pictm'e  of  the  early  condition  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  arduous  laboui-s  of  these  primi- 
tive missionaries  of  the  Cross. 

Alcuin,  the  chief  ornament  of  the  imperial  court 
of  Charlemagne,  and  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Paris,  was  by  birth  a  Scot.*  So  also  was  Clement, 
the  undaunted  opponent  of  papal  errors,  who  was 
at  the  same  time  set  over  a  public  school  in  Italy ; — 
Albin,  the  author  of  a  treatise,  published  in  the 
name  of  Charlemagne,  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  which  had  decided  in  favour  of 
image-worship,  and  Dungal,  who  presided  ever  the 
institution  at  Pavia,  and  was  selected  by  the  Em- 
peror Lothau-e  I.  to  superintend  the  whole  system 
of  the  Italian  universities,  and  who  has  left  various 
works,  "  which  bear  honourable  testimony,  both 
to  his  scientific  and  his  literary  acquu-ements." 
Among  the  learned  Scotch  ecclesiastics  of  this  age, 
mention  must  also  be  made  of  Sedulius,  the  author 
of  a  celebrated  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew and  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  of  a  treatise, 
entitled  "  The  Concordance  of  Spain  and  Hibernia," 
who  subscribed  himself  at  a  council  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory II.,  "a  British  bishop  of  Scottish  descent."  ■ 
His  countryman,  Virgilius,  the  Bishop  of  Saltz- 
bm'gh,  a  skilful  philosopher  and  mathematician,  as 
well  as  a  good  divine,  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  in 
which  he  refuted  the  then  received  opinion,  that 
the  earth  is  a  plain  sm-rounded  by  the  heavens  at 
its  verge,  and  proved  that  it  is  of  a  spherical  form, 
and,  consequently,  that  every  nation  had  their  anti- 
podes. For  broaching  this  opinion,  he  was  perse- 
cuted as  a  heretic  by  his  British  contempoi-ary, 
Boniface,  and  nearly  lost  his  life.  Rabanus  Maurus, 
another  Scotchman,  who  finished  his  education 
under  Alcuin,  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and 
wrote   several   commentaries   on   portions   of   thex' 

•  So  great  is'as  tlie  resort  of  learned  men  fi-om  Scotland 
to  tlie  court  of  Charlemagne  at  this  period,  that  Herious, 
in  the  dedication  of  his  Life  of  Cassai-ius  to  that  monarch, 
says,  "  Why  do  I  speak  of  Scotland  ?  that  whole  nation,  al- 
most despising  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  resort  to  our  country 
with  a  numerous  train  of  philosophers,  of  whom  the  most 
famous,  abdicating  their  native  soil,  account  themselves 
happy  under  your  favour,  as  the  servants  of  the  wise  Solo- 
mon." 
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Sacred  Scriptures,  a  dissertation  on  etymology,  a 
treatise  upon  the  signification  and  properties  of 
words,  one  on  the  respective  duties  of  parents  and 
children,  and  various  other  works  which  attained 
to  high  celebrity,  both  for  scholarship  and  genius. 

But  by  far  the  most  illustrious  of  these  learned 
Scots  was  Joannes  Scotus,  or  Erigenia,  who  was 
undoubtedly  of  Scottish  origin,  though  it  has  been 
disputed  whether  the  place  of  his  birth  was  in 
Scotland  or  Ireland.  This  accomplished  scholar, 
who  was  probably  the  most  learned  man  in  Europe 
during  the  ninth  centurj',  is  the  author  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  treatises  on  metaphysics  and 
theology,  and  the  translator  from  the  Greek  of 
certain  mystical  works  on  the  Divine  Names  and 
Celestial  Hierarchy,  ascribed  to  Dionysius,  the 
Areopagite,  and  also,  it  is  alleged,  of  a  treatise  of 
Aristotle,  on  the  Right  Government  of  Princes. 
The  works  of  Scotus  furnish  conclusive  ei.'idence 
that  the  Gx-eek  language  was  at  that  time  taught 
in  the  Culdee  schools.  His  principal  work,  "  On 
the  Division  of  Nature,"  is  characterized  by  Mr. 
Tui-ner  as  "  distinguished  for  its  Aristotelian  acute- 
ness  and  extensive  information."  In  one  place  it 
is  obsei-ved,  "  he  takes  occasion  to  give  concise  and 
able  definitions  of  the  seven  hheral  arts,  and  to 
express  his  opinion  on  the  composition  of  things. 
In  another  part,  he  inserts  a  very  elaborate  discus- 
sion on  arithmetic,  which  he  says  he  had  learned 
from  his  infancy.  He  also  details  a  curious  con- 
versation on  the  elements  of  things,  on  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  other  topics  of  astro- 
nomy and  physiology.  Among  these,  he  even  gives 
the  means  of  calculating  the  diameters  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  circles.  Besides  the  fathers  Austin,  the 
two  Gregories,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Epiphanius,  Ori- 
gen,  Jerome,  and  Ambrosius,  of  whose  works,  with 
the  Platonising  Dionysius  and  Maximus,  he  gives 
large  extracts,  he  also  quotes  Virgil,  Cicero, 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  Plato,  and  Boethius :  he  details 
the  opinions  of  Ei-atosthcnes  and  of  Pythagoras  on 
some  astronomical  topics ;  he  also  cites  Martianus 
Capella.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  appears  almost 
in  every  page."  *  The  subtle  speculations  of 
Scotus  exercised  a  very  remarkable  influence  on 
the  philosophy,  both  of  his  own  age  and  of  succeed- 
ing times,  and  the  introduction  of  the  later  Platon- 
ism  of  the  Alexandrian  school  into  the  theology 
and  metaphysics  of  Europe,  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  his  writings.  The  learned  Mosheim 
states  that  the  Scots  were  also  the  first  teachers  of 
the  scholastic  theology  in  Europe,  and  that  so  early 
as  the  eighth  century  they  illustrated  the  doctrines 
of  religion  by  the  principles  of  philosophy. 

Among  the  branches   of  literary  and  scientific 

knowledge  taught  at  this  time  in  the  schools  of  the 

Branches  taught  Culdces,  were  arithmetic,  geometry, 

in  tlie  Culdee    under  which  geography  was  com- 

schools.         prehcndod,      astronomy,       music, 

grammar,  logic,   and  rhetoric,  to  which  must  be 

added  divinity,  or  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptui-es, 

*  Turner's  Anglo-Sax.  vul.  iii.  p.  393 ;  Pict.  Hist.  vol.  i. 
p.  293. 


and  controversial  theology.  In  the  eighth  cen 
tury  the  seven  liberal  arts  were  divided  into  two 
great  classes :  the  first,  or  more  elementary  of 
which,  comprehending  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic, 
was  called  the  Trivium ;  the  second,  comprehending 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy;  the 
Quadrivium.  It  is  impossible  to  say  when  this 
system  originated ;  but  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of 
it  as  an  ancient  one  in  his  day.  "  The  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium,"  he  says,  "  were  so  much  admired 
by  our  ancestors  in  former  ages,  that  they  imagined 
they  comprehended  all  "wisdom  and  learning,  and 
were  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  all  questions  and 
the  removing  of  all  difliculties;  for  whoever  under- 
stood the  Trivium  could  explain  all  manner  of  books 
without  a  teacher;  but  he  who  was  further  advanced, 
and  was  master  also  of  the  Quadrivium,  could  an- 
swer any  questions  and  unfold  all  the  soci-ets  of 
nature."*  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned 
at  this  period;  not  only  the  scholastic  divines  and 
philosophers,  but  also  all  writers  on  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  other  branches  of  science,  composed 
then-  works  in  this  tongue.  But  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  and  even  the  kings  and  chiefs,  still 
employed  the  Celtic  speech  of  their  Works  in  the 
ancestors.f  Tlie  oldest  existmg  Celtic  language, 
compositions  in  the  Celtic  language  are  some  frag- 
ments of  metrical  productions  wliich  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  old  annalists,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
of  the  date  of  the  fifth  century.  Tlie  earliest  Irish 
or  Celtic  prose  writings  of  this  period  are  the  annala 
of  Tigernach  and  of  the  four  masters  of  Ulster,  which 
contain  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information 
respecting  the  early  history  both  of  Ireland  and  of 
Scotland.  Tigernach,  the  oldest  of  these  writers, 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  but 
both  his  annals,  and  those  of  the  other  chroniclers, 
are  helieved  to  have  been  compiled  from  authentic 
records  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  Albanich 
Duan,  a  metrical  composition  in  the  Celtic  tongue, 
wi-itten  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  whatever  may  be  its  merits  as  a  poem,  has 
supplied  some  interesting  historical  notices. 

What  learning  existed,  however,  was  for  the  most 
part  confined  to  the  religious  and  monastic  oi'ders. 
Few,  if  any,  even  of  the  higher  classes,  appear  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language, 
which  was  then  the  key  to  all  other  erndition. 
Malcolm  Canmore  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
unable  to  read.  We  may  easily  conceive,  then,  what 
must  have  been  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
great  body  of  his  subjects. 

The  abrogation  of  the  privileges  and  peculiaj 
observances  of  the  Culdces  began  Suppression  of 
with  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Mai-  the  Culdees. 
colm  Canmore.  This  pious  princess,  the  grand-niece 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  not  contented  with  re- 
dressing the  abuses  of  the  Scottish  Chm-ch,  strove  to 
assimilate  it  to  „the   ecclesiastical  system  of  her 

•  Joan.  Sails.  Metalog.  lib.  i.  chap.  xii. 

+  "  Totaque  cum  Scotia  pyiseo  sermone  et  institutis  ute- 
retur." — Buchanan's  Hint.  p.  167.  See  Caledonia,  book  iii, 
chap.  xi. 
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Saxon  coimtrjaiien,  which  was,  closelj'  formed  after 
the  model  of  Rome.  She  appears  to  have  held 
frequent  conferences  with  the  clergy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  them  to  lay  aside  what  she 
termed  their  novelties,  and  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith.  The  proper  period  for  the  celebration  of 
Lent  was  the  subject  of  a  solemn  conference,  held 
in  lOH.  When  the  council  met,  it  was  found  that 
the  Scottish  clergy  could  only  speak  Gaelic.  Mar- 
garet could  only  speak  Saxon;  but  the  king,  who 
understood  the  English  language  as  well  as  liis  own, 
acted  as  interpreter  between  the  fair  and  royal  re- 
former and  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  queen's  arguments  prevailed. 
Her  biographer  states,  that  "the  clergy,  overcome  by 
the  arguments  of  reason  and  truth,  abandoned  thoir 
erroneous  usage,  and  observed  Lent  according  to 
the  Catholic  institution."  According  to  Lord  Hailes, 
"  conscious  of  theii-  own  ignorance,  they  dutifully 
acquiesced  in  the  dictates  of  a  learned  queen,  as 
delivered  by  the  royal  interpreter."*  A  similar 
com-se  was  followed  by  the  sons  of  Queen  Margaret, 
Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David,  who  all  concurred 
in  carrying  out  the  reorganization  of  the  Scottish 
Chxu-ch  on  the  model  of  the  Chm-cli  of  England. 
They  founded  bishoprics,  endowed  monasteries,  and 
fiUed  them  with  English  monks  ;  merged  the  primi- 
tive societies  of  the  Cnldees  into  the  new  orders  of 
the  canons  regular,  and  superseded  their  missionary 
bishops  by  a  complete  parochial  sj'stem.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  Culdees  was  completed  by  David  L, 
who  founded  or  restored  most  of  the  Scottish  sees 
and  of  the  principal  monasteries.  This  revolution 
in  the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  system  was  effected, 
first,  by  the  establishment  of  parochial  clergy,  and 
consequently  superseding  the  missionary  system; 
■which  had  hitherto  supplied  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people;  secondly,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
monastic  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  into 
the  country ;  and,  tliirdly,  by  appointing  a  bishop 
over  the  parochial  clergy,  and  declaring  the  terri- 
tory over  which  the  Culdee  monastery  had  exer- 
cised their  jurisdiction  to  be  his  diocese  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  sense  of  the  word.f 

Ecclesiastical  districts  were  not  unknown,  how- 
ever, previous  to  tliis  period,  but  they  were  incon- 
veniently large,  and  were  established  by  private 
persons  rather  than  by  public  authority.  "  That 
Origin  of  parochial  parishes  existed  during  the  reign 
districts.  of  Malcolm  Canmore,"  says  Chal- 
mers, "  is  certain  from  unquestionable  records.  It 
seems  equally  certain,  that  when  churches  were 
erected,  parishes  laid  out,  and  parochial  duties 
statedly  performed,  ecclesiastical  dues  must  have 
been  incidentally  paid.  In  the  charters  of  Alexan- 
der the  First,  and  of  David,  tithes  are  mentioned  as 
if  they  were  familiarly  known  and  had  been  long 
established.  It  is  clear  that  tithes  were  paid  to  the 
clergy  dui'ing  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and 
probable  that  siioh  ecclesiastical  dues  were  paid  to 
the  clergy  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 

*  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  .31),  and  note. 

t  Skene's  Highlanders,  voL  i.  p.  203. 


tenth  century  (910),  when  Constantine  the  king, 
and  Kellach  the  bishop,  solemnly  vowed  to  observe 
the  faith,  discipline,  and  rights  of  the  churches." 

We  conclude  this  sketch  with  the  following  list 
of  the  Scottish  bishoprics,  according  to  the  date  of 
their  foundation,  taken  from  Keith's  Catalogue.  In 
some  of  its  dates,  however,  it  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  ascertained  from  authentic  sources,  than 
as  fixing  the  exact  years  of  the  erection.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  also,  that  the  See  of  Galloway,  or 
Whithorn,  founded  hj  St.  Ninian,  was  destroyed 
about  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century ;  and 
this  and  some  of  the  other  early  sees  are  believed 
to  have  been  restored  by  David  I. 

A.D. 

1.  See  of  the  Isles 447 

a.  See  of  Galloway 4S0 

3.  See  of  Glasgow     .........  580 

4.  See  of  Dunkeld 729 

6.  See  of  St.  Andrews 892 

6.  Mortlacli,  afterwards  Aberdeen  ....  1010 

7.  See  or  Ross 1128 

8.  See  of  Brechin 1100 

9.  See  of  Caithness 1150 

10.  See  of  Dunhlane 1160 

11.  See  of  Moray 1162 

12.  See  of  Argyle 1200 


CHAPTER  VL 


SCOTO-SAXON  PERIOD.      A.D.  1097 — 1306. 

Edgab,  the  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  ascended  the 
Scottish  throne  in  1097,  while  still  a  youth,  and  re- 
tained it  till  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1107. 
During  his  reign  the  country  appears  to  have  en- 
joyed tranqviillity  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
marriage  of  his  sister  Matildis,  or  Maud,  to  Henry 
Beauclerk,  King  of  England,  doubtless  contributed 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, ajid  the  disposition  of  Edgar  was  little  likely 
to  provoke  hostilities.  "  He  was  a  sweet-tempered, 
amiable  man,"  says  Aldred,  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler, "in  all  tilings  resembling  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, mild  in  his  administration,  equitable  and 
beneficent."* 

Edgar,  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Alexander  I.  Soon 
after  his  accession,  the  existing 
amity  with  England  was  strengthened  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Alexander  with  the  Lady  Sibilla,  one  of 
the  numerous  illegitimate  daughters  of  Henry  I. 
Such  an  alliance.  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  was  not  held 
dishonom-able  in  those  days.  The  extent  of  Alexan- 
der's territorial  dominions,  however,  was  lessened 
by  the  separation  of  Cumberland,  which  Edgar, 
on  his  deathbed,  had  bequeathed  to  his  youngest 
brother  David.  Alexander  at  first  disputed  the  valid- 
ity of  this  bequest ;  but,  as  David  was  supported 
both  by  the  English  barons  and  by  Henry,  he  found 
himsdlf  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  the  settlement.f 

»  Aldred,  Gen.  Eeg.  Angl.  p.  367;  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  L 
p.  53. 

+  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  54,  and  note. 
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D  ea<  li  o  f  Alexander- 


The  loading  ovout  of  Alexander's  reign  was  the 

~.        ,    ,.      ,      struK-yle  wliieh  he  maintained  for 
Struggle  fur  the      ,      °° ,  ,  i.   ^i        c.     ii-  i 

iiidepenJence  of  the  independence  ot  tne  bcottisli 
tlie  Scottish  Chm-ch  against  the  pretensions  of 
Clmrch.  y^g  English  archbishops.  Tui-got,  a 
monk  of  Durham,  and  the  confessor  of  the  late  Queen 
Margaret,  had  been  appointed  by  Alexander  to  the 
bishopric  of  St.  Andi-e-\vs,  a.d.1109,  but  his  consecra- 
tion was  delayed  for  two  years,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  respecting  the  right  of  performing  the  cere- 
mony. This  privilege  was  claimed  both  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  York,  while  the 
king  and  the  Scottish  clergy  denied  that  it  be- 
longed to  either.  The  dispute  was  on  this  occasion 
terminated  by  a  compromise,  which  left  the  point 
unsettled. 

On  the  death  of  Turgot,  in  lllo,  the  see  re- 
mained vacant  for  five  years.  At  length,  in  1120, 
Eadmer,  a  monk  of  Canterbmy,  was  appointed  to 
the  bishopric.  The  dispute  concerning  the  right  of 
consecration  was  immediately  renewed,  and  the 
English  prelates  used  every  effort  to  obtain  tlie 
recognition  of  their  assumed  authority  over  the 
clergy  of  Scotland.  But  Alexander  steadily  re- 
sisted their  pretensions,  and  vindicated,  with  com- 
plete success,  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Scottish  ehurcli. 

Tliis  contest  lasted  for  fourteen  years,  and  Alex- 
ander did  not  long  survive  its  ter- 
'mination.  He  died  on  the  27th 
of  April,  1124,  about  two  years  after  the  death  of 
his  queen,  who  had  brought  him  no  issue.  He  is 
traditionally  remembered  by  the  epithet  of  the 
"  Fierce,"  according  to  "Wyntown,  on  account  of  the 
vigour  and  promptitude  with  which  he  quelled  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Moraymen,  and  punished  them  for 
their  rapine  ;  *  or  rather,  perhaps,  as  Lord  Hailes 
supposes,  from  his  imperious  and  passionate  disposi- 
tion. The  resolute  manner  in  which  ho  maintained 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottish  church 
shows  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  undaunted 
courage,  and  great  finnness  of  character.  "  He  was 
humble  and  com-teous  to  the  clergy,"  says  a  con- 
tcmj5orary  writer,  "  but  to  the  rest  of  liis  subjects 
terrible  beyond  measure ;  high-spirited,  always  en- 
deavouring to  compass  things  beyond  his  jjower; 
(lie  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  ever  been 
foiled  in  any  of  his  undertakings) ;  not  ignorant  of 
letters,  zealous  in  establishing  chiu-ches,  collecting 
relics,,  and  providing  vestments  and  books  for  the 
clergy ;  liberal  even  to  profusion,  and  taking  de- 
light in  the  offices  of  charity  to  the  poor."t 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  David  his  brother, 

the     youngest    son    of     Malcolm    Canmore    and 

Accession  of  David,  Margaret,   ascended    the    throne. 

1^2i-  Having  passed  his  youth   at   the 

coart  of  his  sister  in  England,  "liis  manners,"  says 

*  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  283  :  "  He  was  callit 
the  l''eii-se,  or  Strentliie,  because  he  was  ane  giitt  punisser 
of  niiilerautmirLS  aud  evil  duaris.  lie  dantouit  Murray  and 
lioss  tliat  liad  rebellit,  and  causit  hang  the  Lord  of  Mernis, 
broder  and  sone,  because  they  tuilc  away  the  gaddis  of  ane 
pim-  ^\7ff."     David  Chalmers'  Chronicle,  p.  fi6. 

f  Aldred.  Gau.  Keg.  Angl.  p.  308. 


Jlalmesbm-y,  "were  polished  from  the  rust  of  Scot- 
tish barbarity ; "  while  his  possession  of  Cumber- 
land, bequeathed  to  him  by  his  brother  Edgar,  had 
accustomed  him  to  the  cares  and  labours  of  adminis- 
tration, and  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
more  advanced  civilization  and  the  better  regulated 
government  of  the  sister  country.  He  had  also, 
before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  married  an 
English  wife,  Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Waltheof, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  the  widow  of  Simon 
de  St.  Liz,  Earl  of  Northampton.  On  the  separa- 
tion of  Cumberland  from  the  Scottish  kingdom, 
the  king  ceased  to  be  an  English  baron;  and 
accordingly  it  appears,  that  Alexander  never 
attended  at  the  English  court.  But  David,  both 
by  his  tenure  of  the  earldom  of  Cumberland,  and 
of  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  in  right  of  his  wife, 
was  bomid  i  ^  pay  homage  to  the  English  Idng ; 
and  accordingly,  when  Henry  I.,  in  1127,  suin- 
moned  the  clergy  and  nobles  of  his  realm  to  swear 
that  they  would  maintain  the  rights  of  his 
daughter  Matilda  as  heir  to  the  tlrrone,  David  was 
present  at  the  assembly,  and  was  the  first  who  took 
the  oath. 

Wliile  David  was  residing  at  the  court  of  Henry, 
Angus,  Earl  of  Moray,  rose  in  re-    Insurrection  in 
belUon  against  him,  and  claimed  Moray, 

the  crown  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Kenneth  IV., 
the  son  of  Duff,  the  eldest  son  of  Malcolm  I. ; 
while  David  was  descended  from  Kenneth  III., 
the  youngest  son  of  Malcolm  I.  David  was  - 
zealously  supported  by  the  martial  barons  of 
Northumberland,  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army  he  marched  against  the  northern  insurgents, 
and  overthrew  them  at  Straeathrow,  in  Forfarshire, 
A.  D.  1130.* 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  in  1135,  his  nephew 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  in  spite  Contest  for  tlie 
of  liis  oath  to  maintain  the  settle-  English  crown— 
meiit  of  succession  made  by  his  uncle,  deposed 
Matilda,  and  forcibly  seized  the  English  crown. 
David,  however,  was  faithful  to  his  engagements, 
and  immediately  led  an  army  into  England,  and, 
taking  possession  of  the  whole  country  to  the  north 
of  Durham,  excepting  the  castle  of  Bamboj-ough, 
compelled  the  northern  barons  to  swear  fealty  to 
Matilda,  his  niece,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  their  oath.f  "When  the  news  of 
tills  inroad  was  brought  to  Stephen,  he  said, 
"  Wliat  the  king  of  Scots  has  gained  by.  stealtli,  1 
will  manfully  recover."  He  immediately  collected 
a  powerfiil  army  and  marched  to  Durham.  On  the 
approach  of  Stephen,  David,  finding  himself 
deserted  by  the  English  barons,  who  had  sworn  to 
maintain  the  pretensions  of  Matilda,  retreated  tu 
Newcastle.  A  compromise  was  ultimately  ofi'ected, 
(Feb.  1136,)  by  which  David  consented  to  with- 
draw Ms  troops,  and  to  restore  the  country  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession ;  while  Stephen 
engaged  to  confer  upon  Henry,  Prince  of  Scotland, 
David's  eldest  son,   the  earldom  of  Huntingdon, 

•  Chron.  Melrose,  p.  165 

+  Hailes's  Annals,  voL  i.  p.  TV. 
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with  the  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Donoaster,  and 
promised  not  to  make  any  grant  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  until  the  claim  of  Prince  Henry 
to  that  earldom,  in  right  of  his  mother,  was  heard 
and  determined.  For  these  possessions  Prince 
Henry  did  homage  to  Stephen  ;  but  David  himself 
refused  to  do  so,  although  still  retaining  the  earl- 
dom of  Cumberland  in  his  own  hands. 

The  war  was  however  renewed  before  the  end 
-and  war  between  of  ^e  same  year,  by  David,  on  the 
England  and  Scot-  ground  that  Stephen  had  refused 
land.  Qj,  delayed  to  put  Prince  Henry  in 

possession  of  Nortiiumberland ;  but  in  reality,  in 
consequence  of  a  confederacy  with  the  partisans  of 
Matilda,  to  eject  her  rival  from  the  throne. 
Stephen  was  at  that  time  in  Normandy;  but  through 
the  efforts  of  Thurstan,  the  aged  Archbishop  of 
York,  David  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
till  the  English  monarch  should  rctm-n  to  England. 
But  Stephen,  on  his  return,  having  rejected  the 
demands  of  David,  the  ti-uce  was  at  once  broken 
off,  and  the  Scottish  kiiig  again  entered  Northumb- 
erland (a.d.  1137),  and  ravaged  the  country  with 
Merciless  character  merciless  barbarity.     The  English 

of  the  warfare,  liiatorians  impute  these  shocking 
excesses,  not  to  the  leaders  of  the  Scots,  of  whose 
moderation  they  give  some  examples,  but  to  the 
soldiers,  who  were  composed,  they  tell  us,  of  Nor- 
mans, Germans,  and  Anglos,  of  Northvimbriana  and 
Cumbrians,  the  men  of  Teviotdale  and  Lothian,  the 
Picts,  or  Galwcgians,  and  Scots.*  "  As  for  the 
.  king  of  Scots  himself,"  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  mild  and  merciful  disposition ;. 
but  the  Scots  were  a  barbarous  and  impure  nation ; 
and  their  Idng,  leading  hordes  of  them  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  that  land,  was  unable  to  restrain 
their  wickedness."  "  They  exercised  their  bar- 
barity in  the  manner  of  ■svild  boasts,"  says  another 
contemporary  writer,  "  sparing  neither  sex  nor 
age,  nof  so  much  as  the  child  in  the  womb."  On' 
the  approach  of  Stephen,  in  tlio  beginning-  of  the 
following  year,  David  deemed  it  advisable  to  fall 
back  upon  Roxburgh,  where  he  took  up  a  strong 
position  and  -Raited  the  approach  ot  the  English 
king.  Stephen,  however,  having,  it  is  said,  dis- 
covered that  some  of  the  leaders  of  Ms  army  had  a 
secret  understanding  with  the  enemy,  avoided  the 
snare  laid  for  him,  and,  after  laying  waste  the 
Scottish  borders,  hastily  retm-ned  to  the  south. 

David  re-entered  Northumberland  in  March,' 
113S,  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  sending,  at 
the  same  time,  his  nephew  William,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  Galloway  men,  into  the  west  of  England, 
where  he  defeated  a  considerable  body  of  English, 
near  ClitheroW  (4th  June),  and  carried  off  a  great 
quantity  of  plunder.  Meanwhile,  David  laid  siege 
to  the  strong  castle  of  Norham,  which  Ralph  Flam- 
tod,  Bishop  of  Dui-ham,  had  erected  in  1121,  to 

*  E.  of  Hexham,  p.  21 C;  I.  of  Hexham,  p.  2(30.  Gesta 
Stephani.  It  is  ivorthy  of  notice,  that  this  is  the  last  time 
the  Picts  of  Gallowayare  mentioned  in  history.  It  appears 
that  a  considerable  body  of  the  Pictish  nation  had  remained 
m  that  district,  and  up  to  this  date  had  preserved  their 
national  peculiarities. 


repress  the  inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 
Norham  surrendered,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  and 
David,  having  dismantled  the  fortress,  marched 
forward,  through  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
to  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  without  opposition. 
Stephen  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the  partisans  of 
Matilda  in  the  south,  that  he  could  offer  no  effective 
opposition  to  the  invaders,  whose  numbers  exceeded 
twenty-six  thousand,  and  were  composed  of  all  the 
various  races  now  united  under  the  sway  of  the 
Scottish  king.  The  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
counties  were  therefore  left  to  their  own  resom-ces, 
and  they  succeeded,  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the 
aged  Archbishop  of  York,  in  collecting  an  army, 
though  less  numerous  than  that  of  the  Scots.  It 
consisted,  however,  of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Peveril,  Gilbert  and  Walter  de 
Lacy,  and  especially  of  Walter  I'Espeo,  an  aged 
warrior  of  great  experience  and  reputation.  The 
venerable  Thurstan  bestowed  his  blessing  upon 
the  soldiers,  and  the  remission  of  their  sins ; 
assured  them  of  victory  if  they  were  penitent; 
and'  promised  eternal  happiness  to  all  who  should 
fall  in  battle  "  in  defence  of  Christ's  Church 
against  the  barbarians," 

The  English  army  was  drawn  up  on  Cotton  Moor, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton.  Here  they 
erected  a  remarkable  standard,  consisting  of  the 
mast  of  a  ship  fastened  in  a  four-wheeled  car.  At 
the  top  of  the  ma,st  a  large  crucifix  was  displayed, 
having  in  its  centre  a  silver  box  containing  a  con- 
secrated host,  and  lower  down  were  suspended  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
and  St.  Wilfred  of  Ripon.     From  this  standard  the 


'The  Battle  of  the  Standard."  The 


Battle  of  the 


Scots,  whose  ensign  was  a  lance,  Standard,  a-ind 
V.'ith  a  sprig  of  heather  wreathed  August,  1138. 
around  it,  advanced  toward  the  enemy  in  several 
divisions.  The  van  guard,  commanded  by  Prince 
Hem-y,  consisted  of  the  men  of  Lothian  and  Teviot- 
dale, of  border  troopers  from  Liddesdale  and  Cum- 
berland, and  of  the  fierce  and  barbarous  "  Scots  of 
Galloway,"  reinforced  by  a  small  body-guard  of 
men-at-arms,  under  the  command  of  Eustace  Fitz- 
John,  a  Norman  baron.  Next  came  the  High- 
landers and  the  Islesmen,  armed  only  with  their 
small  round  target  and  the  claymore.  After  these 
marched  the  king,-  with  a  strong  body  of  Saxon  and 
Norman  knights  and  men-at-arms,  and  the  rear- 
guard consisted  of  a  mixed  body  from  Moray  and 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Many  of  the  Scottish 
soldiers  were  very  imperfectly  armed  and  equipped, 
and  were,  therefore,  unequally  matched  with  the 
well-appointed  men-at-arms  who  composed  the  great 
body  of  the  English  army. 

David  endeavoured  to  take  the  English  by  sur- 
prise, and,  favoured  by  a  dense  fog,  which  concealed 
his  advance,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  moor  on 
which  they  were  posted  before  they  received  the 
tidings  of  his  approach.  The  alarm  was  suddenly 
given,  and  the  English  ran  to  arms  in  great  dis- 
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order.  To  gain  time  at  tliis  critical  conjuncture, 
and  probably  also-  actuated  hj  a  sincere  desire  to 
prevent  farther  hostilities,  the  English  leaders  sent 
to  the  Scottish  army  Robert  de  Bruce,  Earl  of  An- 
nandale,  and  Bernard  de  Baliol,  two  barons  of  Nor- 
man descent,  who  held  lands  both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  to  offer,  as  conditions  of  peace,  to  pro- 
cure from  Stephen  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  North- 
umberland in  favour  of  Prince  Henry.  Bruce,  who 
was  far  advanced  in  years,  had  a  high  reputation 
for  wisdom  and  eloquence,  and,  during  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Scotland,  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship  vrith  David.  He  represented  to  his  old 
master,  the  impolicy  of  the  war  which  he  was  carry- 
ing on  against  his  former  allies,  and  urged  upon 
him  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  hon-ible  out- 
rages of  the  Scottish  army,  which  were  a  violation 
of  ail  the  laws  of  humanity  and  religion.  "I  charge 
your  conscience,"  said  he,  "with  the  innocent  blood 
which  cries  aloud  for  vengeance.  You  have  beheld 
the  enormities  of  your  army,  you  have  mourned  for 
them,  you  have  openly  disclaimed  any  approbation 
of  them.  Prove  now  the  sincerity  of  your  pro- 
testations, and  withdi-aw  your  people  from  a  war 
disgraceful  in  all  its  operations,  and  dubious  in  the 
event.  We  are  not  mighty  in  numbers,  but  we  are 
determined ;  m-g-e,  not  brave  men  to  despair.  To 
see  my  dearest  master,  my  patron  and  my  benefac- 
tor, my  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  with  whom 
I  spent  the  season  of  youth  and  festivity,  in  whose 
service  I  am  grown  old, — to  see  him  thus  exposed  to 
the  dangers  of  battle,  or  to  the  dishonour  of  flight, 
it  wrings  my  heart."*  At  these  words  he  bm'st 
into  tears.  David  was  deeply  moved  by  the  tears 
and  expostulations  of  his  old  friend  and  companion 
in  arms,  but  he  nevertheless  rejected  his  proposals. 
Bruce,  on  receiving  this  answer,  and  hearing  him- 
self denounced  as  a  traitor  by  William  Mao  Dono- 
chy,  the  king's  nephew,  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  Scottish  crown  ;  Baliol  also  gave  up  the  fealty 
which  he  had  once  sworn  to  David,  and  returned 
with  all  haste  to  the  English  army,  to  warn  them 
of  the  approach  of  the  Scots. 

David  had  resolved  to  place  the  men-at-arms  and 
the  archers  in  the  van,  but  that  post  of  honour  was 
claimed  by  the  Galwegians,  who  maintained  that, 
by  ancient  custom,  the  privilege  of  commencing  the 
conflict  belonged  to  them.  The  men-at-arms  were, 
for  the  most  part,  English  and  Normans,  who  had 
abandoned  their  native  country,  and  taken  refuge 
at  the  court  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  the  disputes 
between  them  and  the  half-naked  clans  threatened 
the  most  disastrous  consequences.  "  Whence  comes 
this  mighty  confidence  in  those  Normans?"  said 
Malise,  Earl  of  Strathern,  to  the  king ;  "  I  wear  no 
armom-,  but  tliere  is  not  one  among  them  that  will 
advance  beyond  me  this  day."  "Rude  earl,"  said 
Allan  de  Percy,  a  Norman  knight,  "  you  boast  of 

*  The  speech  of  Bruce,  which  contains  many  curiotis 
facts,  is  reported  at  full  length  by  Aldred  ;  and,  as  he  was 
not  only  a  contemporary,  but  was  honoured  with  the  peculiar 
confidence  of  David,  we  may  presume  that  it  is  substantially 
accurate.  See  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  87;  Aldred,  De 
BeUo  Standaxdi,  pp.  337—345. 


what  you  dare  not  do."  The  altercation  was  re- 
pressed by  the  interposition  of  the  king,  who  un- 
willingly yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  GaUoway- 
men,  and  placed  them  in  the  van,  under  their  chiefs, 
William  Mao  Donochy,  Ulrick,  and  Dovenald.- 
The  second  division  consisted  of  the  men-at- 
arms,  the  archers,  and  the  men  of  Cumberland 
and  Teviotdale,  under  the  command  of  Prince' 
Henry,  with  whom  was  associated  Eustace  Fitz- 
John,  a  powerful  and  valiant  Northumbrian  baron, 
whom  Stephen  had  offended  by  depriving  him  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Bamborough.  The  tliird 
body  was  composed  of  the  men  of  Lothian,  with 
the  islanders  and  the  Highland  Caterans.  The  king 
himself  commanded  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the 
Scots  properly  so  called,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Moray.  The  English  were  drawn  up  in  one  com- 
pact body  aromid  the  sacred  standard.  The  men- 
at-arms  dismounted  and  sent  their  horses  to  the 
rear,  and,  mingling  with  the  archers,  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  front  of  the  battle. 

The  Bishop  of  Orkney,  as  the  representative  cf 
the  aged  Thurstan,  dehvered  an  energetic  speech 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  troops  ;  and  assured 
them  that  those  who  fell  in  this  holy  war  should 
immediately  pass  into  Paradise.  The  venerable 
Walter  I'Espec  also  ascended  the  carriage  in  which 
the  holy  standard  was  fixed,  and  harangued  the 
soldiers,  reminding  them  of  the  glory  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the 
Scottish  invaders.  "  Your  cause  is  just :  it  is  for 
your  all  that  you  combat.  ■  I  swear,"  said ,  he, 
grasping  the  hand  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  "  I 
swear  that  on  this  day  I  will  overcome  the  Scots, 
or  perish ! "  "  So  swear  we  all ! "  exclaimed  the 
barons  assembled  around  him.* 

The  Scots  advanced  to  the  attack,  shouting  their 
war-cry,  A  Ibanich!  Albanich !  ■]■  The  Gallowaymen 
charged  the  English  infantry  so  fiercely,  that  their 
front  ranks  were  thrown  into  disorder ;  but  the 
English  archers  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
spearmen,  and  overwhelmed  the  Scots  with  inces- 
sant and  well-directed  showers  of  arrows.  Prince 
Henry  advanced  to  their  support,  and,  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalry,  charged  and  broke  through  the  .Eng- 
Ush  ranks,  says  Aldred,  as  if  they  had  been  cob- 
webs, and  dispersed  the  troops  which  guarded  the 
horses  in  the  rear.  The  Gallowaymen,  though  they 
had  lost  their  leaders,  Uh'ick  and  Dovenald,  rallied 
and  prepared  to  renew  the  combat,  which  had 
now  continued  for  two  hours  with  the  greatest 
fury.  At  this  critical  moment,  an  English  soldier, 
elevating  on  the  point  ,of  his  spear  the  head 
of  one  of  the  slain,  proclaimed  it  the  head  of 
the  King  of   Scots.     A   sudden  panic  seized  the 

*  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

t^  That  is,  "  We  are  the  men  of  Albyn  !  "—the  most 
ancient  name  of  Scotland.  This  war-cry,  of  course,  asserted 
that  the  Galwegians  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  ;  in  oSier  words,  tlie  descendants  of  the  Picis  or 
ancient  Caledonians.  When  they  were  repulsed,  the  Eng- 
lish shouted  in  derision,  "  Erj-gh  !  Erygh  !  " — "Ye  are  but 
Irish  !  Ye  ai-e  hut  Irish !  " — alluding  to  that  part  of  the 
Galwegians  who,  though  ranked  among  the  Picts,  were  yet 
wild  Scots  of  Irish  extraction. 
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Scottish,  forces ;  the  Gallowaymen  threw  away 
their  arms,  and  the  troops  forming  the  third 
division  of  the  army  also  fled  without  resistance. 
David  promptly  brought  up  the  reserve,  and  strove 
to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day,  but  without  effect. 
Tlie  terror  and  confusion  became  general ;  and  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  who  attended  on  the  king, 
seeing  that,  the  battle  was  irretrieveably  lost,  con- 
strained him  to  retire  from  the  field.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  rallying  aromid.  the  royal  standard  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  which  covered  the  retreat, 
and  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
memorable  l)attle,  which  was  fought  on  the  22nd 
of  August,  1138j  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  lost 
10,000  men. 

Three  days  after  the  engagement,  David  reached 
Carlisle  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  and  employed 
himself  in  collecting  and  re-organizing  his  scattered 
troops,  which  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  confusion 
bordering  on  mutiny.  For  some  days  he  was  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  fate  of  his  gal- 
lant son,  who,  carried  away  by  his  impetuosity,  had 
pursued  too  far  the  troops  whom  he  had  routed. 
On  his  return  from  the  ,chase  of  the  fugitives,  the 
Prince,  fmding  the  battle  lost,  commanded  his  men  to 
throw  away  their  banners,  and,  mingling  with  the 
pursuers,  ho  pa,ssed  tlu'ough  the  horses  ranks  undis- 
covered, and,  after  many  hazards,  succeeded  in 
reaching  Carlisle  the  third  day  after  the  king  his 
father. 
An  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  nobles  was  held 
Council  held  at  °-t  Carlisle,  by  Alberio,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Ostia,  the  papal  legate,  who  ear- 
nestly entreated  the  Scottish  kiiig  to  listen  to  over- 
tures of  peace.  He  also  persuaded  the  savage 
Galwegians  to  restore  their  female  captives,  and 
induced  the  whole  Scottish  army  to  enter  into  a 
solemn  engagement  that  they  would  not  in  future 
violate  chm-ches,  nor  murder  old  men,  women,  and 
chUdrea  * — a  circumstance  which  affords  conclusive 
proof  of  the  ferocity  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  bar- 
barity with  which  the  war  had  been  carried  on. 
Meanwhile,  the  -sdctors  at  Northallerton  were  not 
The  Scots  again  ill  a  condition  to  follow  up  the  ad- 
take  the  field,  vantage  they  had  gained,  and  the 
Scottish  army  soon  re-assumed  the  offensive  by  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  castle  of  Wavk,  which  they  reduced 
by  famine;  and  David,  having  razed  that  fortress, 
"  r.etm-ned  into  Scotland,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  "  more 
like  a  conqueror  than  like  one  whose  army  had 
p  111   ^"^^'1  routed."  Peace  was  soon  after 

■  concluded  (9th  April,  1130)  through 
the  mediation  of  the  legate  and  of  Stephen's  wife, 
Maud,  who  was  David's  niece.  The  terms  granted 
by  Stephen  were  highly  favourable  to  thn  Scottish 
king,  and  showed  that,  though  defeated,  he  was 
not  humbled.  The  earldom  of  Northumberland, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  fortresses  of  New- 
castle and  Bamborough,  was  ceded  to  Prince  Henry. 
As  an  equivalent  for  these  castles,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  lands  in  the  south  of  England.   ITie  North- 

•  R.  of  Hesham,  p.  320 ;   I.  of  Hexham,  n.  364:    Annals, 
ToLLp.  93. 


umbrian  barons  were  to  hold  their  estates  of  the 
Prince  of  Scotland,  reserving  their  fealty  to  Ste- 
phen ■;  and,  in  return,  Da%'id  and  all  his  people  be- 
came bound  to  maintain  an  inviolable  peace  witli 
England,  and  gave  the  sons  of  five  earls  as  hostages 
to  Stephen  for  their  performance  of  this  part  of  the 
treaty.*  These  conditions  of  peace  were  arranged 
at  Dm-ham ;  and  Prince  Henry,  proceeding  south- 
ward with  the  English  queen,  met  Stephen  at  Not- 
tingham, and  there  ratified  the  negotiation.  The 
prince,  who,  "  by  his  noble  and  generous  carriage," 
says  an  English  chronicler.  "  had  so  won  the  heart 
of  Stephen,  that  he  loved  him  no  less  than  if  he 
had  been  his  own  son,"  accompanied  the  English 
king  to  the  siege  of  Ludlow  Castle,  which  was 
held  out  against  him  by  the  adherfepts  of  Matilda. 
Having  incautiously  approached  too  near  the  walls, 
Prince  Henry  was  unhorsed  by  the  besieged,  but 
was  gallantly  rescued  by  Stephen. 

In  1141,  the  cause  of  Matilda  was  for  a  short 
time  triumphant,  and  David  re-  David's  escape 
paired  to  the  court  of  liis  niece,  from  Winchester. 
and  vainly  endeavom-ed  to  persuade  her  to  follow 
his  mild  and  wise  counsels.  Her  haughty  demean- 
our, and  violent  measures,  speedily  alienated  from 
her  the  affections  of  the  people.  The  Londoners 
rose  up  in  arms  against  her.  She  fled  precipitately 
from  the  capital,  and,  accompanied  by  her  uncle, 
took  refuge  in  the  royal  castle  of  Winchester, 
where  she  was  besieged  by  Stephen,  and  from 
which  she  with  great  difficulty  effected  her  escape. 
David  accompanied  her  in  her  flight,  and  was 
indebted  for  his  concealment,  and  his  safe  convey- 
ance home  to  his  own  country,  to  the  exertions  of  a 
young  man,  named  David  Oliphant,  to  whom  he 
had  been  godfather,  and  who  was  at  that  time 
serving  in  the  army  of  Stephen. 

From  this  period  David  seems  to  have  given  his 
almost  exclusive  attention  to  the  Disturbances 
affairs  of  his  own  kingdom.  The  caused  by  an  ad- 
tranquillity  of  the  country  was  dis-  venturer. 
turbed  for  a  considerable  time  by  the  pretensions 
of  an  adventm'cr,  named  Wimund,  who,  it  is 
alleged,  had  been  a  monk,  fii'st  in  the  abbey 
of  Furness,  and  afterwards  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
but  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Angus,  Earl  of 
Moray,  slain  at  Stracathow,  in  1130.  Having 
succeeded  in  collecting  some  vessels,  he  began  to 
make  piratical  excui'sions  among  the  western  isles. 
Many  persons  of  desperate  fortunes  espoused  Ids 
cause,  and  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter 
of  Somerled,  Thane  of  Argyle,  who  either  from 
poKcy,  or  from  a  belief  in  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
favoured  bis  enterprise.  Wimund  nest  invaded 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  slew  many  of  the  inha, 
bitants,  and  pillaged  the  country.  For  several 
years  he  carried  on  his  depredations  successfully, 
and  constantly  eluded  the  forces  sent  against  him, 
either  by  concealing  himself  and  his  followers 
amid  the  dense  forests  which  covered  the  country, 
or  by  retreating  to  liis  ships.  Strange  to  say,  the 
Scottish  king  was  at  length  obliged,  in  order  to  put 
*  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  85,  and  note. 
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an  end  to  the  outrages  of  this  daring  and  crafty 
adventurer,  to  enter  into  terms  of  accommodation 
■with  him,  and  to  bestow  on  him  a  certain  territory, 
together  with  the  government  of  the  abbey  of 
Furness,  in  which  he  had  passed  his  earlier  years. 
His  insolent  and  arbitrary  conduct,  however,  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  his  authority,  and  the 
people  took  him  prisoner,  and  put  out  his  eyes. 
He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  strangely  chequered 
life  in  the  abbey  of  Biland,  in  Yorkshire.  His 
audacious  spirit,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been 
depressed,  or  even  humbled,  by  his  calamities.  He 
took  great  delight  in  relating  his  adventures  to  the 
fi-iars  at  Biland;  and  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  Had  they  but  left  me  the  smallest  glimmering  of 
light,  my  enemies  should  have  had  no  caiisc  to 
boast  of  what  they  did."* 
.  The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  this  wise  and 
David's  efforts  to  j"st  monarch  were  peaceful  and 
promote  the  pro-  prosperous.     Relieved,  both  from 

sperity  of  his  foreign  wars  and  from  internal 
°^  '  disturbances,  he  applied  himself 
assiduously  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  by 
the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  of  manufac- 
tures, the  establishment  of  tov/ns,  the  erection  of 
churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, and  the  enactment  of  judicious  and  equitable 
laws. 

Aldrcd  represents  him  as  cultivating  and  encou- 
raging every  art  that  tended  to  soften  and  civilize  his 
subjects.  He  speaks  of  his  attention  to  his  gardens, 
buildings,  and  orchards,  that  he  might,  by  his  ex- 
ample, induce  his  people  to  follow  the  like  pursuits. 
He  represents  him  as  employing  some  part  of  his 
time,  even  in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  either  in  plant- 
ing herbs  or  grafting  shoots,  and  mentions  the  im- 
pro%'ements  made  by  him  in  agriculture,  so  that  a 
country  formerly  indigent  and  barren,  was  now 
able,  out  of  its  abundance,  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  its  neighbours.  He  enumerates  the  towns  and 
castles  which  David  erected,  the  foreign  commo- 
dities he  had  introduced  by  commerce,  and  the  im- 
provements thence  made  on  the  di-oss  of  his  sub- 
jects. Lastly,  he  celebrates  the  reformation  made 
on  the  morals,  both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  and 
the  beneficial  effects  which  the  instructions  and  ex- 
ample of  the  king  exercised  upon  all  classes  of  the 
community,  t 

It  is  assumed  by  some  writers,  that  the  esta- 
lishment  of  incorporated  bodies  in  Scotland,  for 
the  promotion  of  trade  and  commerce,  is  to  bo 
ascribed  to  the  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  of 
David.  It  was  dining  his  reign  that  Louis  Id  Gros 
introduced  these  institutions  into  France,  and  in 
some  of  the  ancient  copies  of  the  old  Scottish  laws, 
it  is  stated  that  David  framed  liis  bm-gh  laws  from 


•  W.  Newbr.  vol.  i.  chap. xxiv. ;  Foi'dun.lih.  viii.  chap.ii.; 
Hailes's  Annals,  vol.i.  p.  100.  Fordun  calls  this  adventurer 
Malcolm  M'Heth.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that 
SIv.  Gregory,  a  high  authority  on  questions  of  tliis  kind, 
states  that  the  claim  of  Wimand  seems,  on  minute  inquiry, 
to  liuve  been  well  founded.  See  History  of  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Isles,  p.  10. 

+  Aldred  ap.  Fordun,  lib.  v.  ohttp.  xlii.,  lU.,  liii 


the  information  furnished  by  certain  learned  men, 
whom  he  sent  to  other  countries  to  observethe  con- 
stitutions that  had  been  there  introduced.* 

The  death  of  this  excellent  monarch  was  pro- 
bably  hastened  by  that  of  his  son  Death  of  Prince. 
Henry,  which  took  place  on  the  Henry— 
12th  of  June,  1152,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  coun- 
trymen, who  had  formed  high  anticipations  of  the 
benefits  to  be  conferred  by  his  accession  to  sove- 
reign povcer.  Aldred,  who  had  lived  with  him 
from  childhood,  and  knew  him  intimately,  says 
that  he  resembled  his  father  in  all  things,  except 
that  he  had  a  somewhat  greater  suavity  of  manner, 
and  that  he  was  a  son  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
such  a  father.  Prince  Henry  left  by  his  wife  Ada, 
the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  VVarenne  and  SuiTey, 
three  sons :  Malcolm,  who  succeeded  his  grand- 
father ;  William,  sumamed  the  Lion ;  and  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon;  and  three  daughters.  The 
aiilicted  monarch  roused  himself  from  his  grief  to 
provide  for  the  succession  of  his  grandson,  Malcolm, 
a  child  in  his  twelfth  year.  He  ordered  the  youth- 
ful prince  to  be  proclaimed  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
sent  him  on  a  progress  through  his  dominions,  to 
receive  the  homage  of  the  barons  and  the  people. 
He  also  settled  his  Northumbrian  territories  on  liis 
grandson  William,  and  presented  the  boy  to  the 
barons  of  that  province  as  their  future  i-uler,  and 
required  them  to  promise  obedience  to  his  authority. 
Having  completed  these  prudent  arrangements,  the 

aged  king,  within  a  year,  followed  ,    .  „    ., 

,?  5"  ,,  TT     J-    1     i    —and  of  David, 

ills  son  to  tne  grave.     He  died  at 

Carlisle,  on  the  24th  of  IMay,  1153.  In  striking 
and  beautiful  consistency  with  his  life,  he  was 
found  dead  in  an  attitude  of  devotion.  "  His  death 
had  been  so  tranquil,"  says  Aldred,  "  that  you 
would  not  have  believed  ho  was  dead.  He  was 
found  with  his  hands  clasped  devoutly  upon  his 
breast,  in  the  very  postm-e  in  wliich  he  seems  to 
have  been  raising  them  to  heaven." 

The  remarkable  liberality  of  David  to  the  church 
was  highly  extolled  by  the  monkish  David's  grants  to 
historians  his  contemporaries,  and  the  church, 
has  been  as  severely  censured  in  later  times.  "  Had 
David  duly  considered,"  says  Major,  "  the  number 
of  religious  houses  founded  by  his  predecessors,  the 
parsimony  wherein  churchmen,  especially  monks, 
ought  to  live,  and  the  little  allowance  made  by  tlic 
Scots  to  their  kings  in  those  times,  he  would  not 
lavishl}'  have  given  the  crown  lands  to  nourish  the 
sensuality  of  bishops,  and  spoil  the  devotion  of 
monks."  j-  To  which  Buchanan  adds,  that,  "as  in 
bodies  too  corpulent,  the  use  of  the  members  in  some 
measure  ceases,  so  wit,  oppressed  by  plenty,  began  to 
languish,  learning  became  nauseous,  piety  supersti- 
tion, and  vice  was  taught  in  the  schools  oi  vh-tiie."t 
These  complaints  respecting  the  donations  which 
David  bestowed  upon  the  clergy,  were  summed  up  in 
the  pithy  saying  of  James,  the  first  of  tliat  name 
king  of  Scotland,  that  David  "  was  ane  soil-  sanct 

*  Kidpath's  Border  History,  p.  S8. 

+  Major  de  Gestis,  Soot.  lib.  iii.  chap,  si.  p.  105. 

J  Eer.  Scot.  lib.  vii.  p.  130. 
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(sore  saint)  for  the  crown."  *  But  it  has  been  justly 
remarked  hj  Lord  Hailes,  "that  we  ought  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  men  according  to  the  notions  of 
their  age,  not  of  ours.  To  endow  monasteries  may 
now  be  considered  as  a  prodigal  superstition,  but  in 
the  days  of-  David  I.  it  was  esteemed  an  act  of 
pious  beneficence."  Much  may  be  urged,  too,  in 
justification  of  this  beneficence ;  and  it  may  fairly 
be  qucsticned  whether  any  course  could  have  been 
followed,  better  fitted  to  promote  the  civilization  of 
a  people  just  emerging  from  barbarism,  as  the 
Scots  were  at  this  period,  than  the  erection,  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  of  these  monastic  establish- 
ments, which  were,  at  the  outset,  not  only  semi- 
naries of  piety  but  of  learning,  for  training  men  of 
business  for  the  ser^'ice  of  the  state,  as  well  as  men  of 
letters  for  the  church ;  and  which,  moreover,  served 
as  a  kind  of  general  reservoirs  for  difiiising  a  know- 
ledge of  architectui'e,  of  agriculture  and  gardening, 
and  other  useful  arts.  No  doubt,  in  process  of 
time,  many  monasteries  became  the  seats  of  sloth, 
ignorance,  and  debaucheiy,  but  candour  should 
forbid  us  to  ascribe  accidental  and  unforeseen  evils 
to  the  virtuous  founder.! 
David,  however,  had  many  other  estimable 
.  .  qualities,  besides  his  liberality  to 
the  church.  He  was  at  all  times  ac- 
cessible to  all  classes  of  his  subjects;  his  apartments 
were  always  open  to  suitors,  for  he  had  nothing 
secret  but  his  counsels,  saj's  Aldred.  On  certain 
days  of  the  week  he  sat  at  the  gate  of  his  palace, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  deciding  the  causes 
brought  before  him  by  the  poor.  He  took  great 
pains  also  to  malce  them  understand  the  reasons, 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  justice  of  his  decisions; 
for,  soys  Aldred,  "  they  often  argued  with  him,  and 
he  with  them,  when  he  refused  to  accept  the  person  of 
the  poor  in  judgment,  contrary  to  justice,  and  they 
were  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  equity  of 
his  decisions  when  adverse  to  their  claims."  His 
custom  was  to  dismiss  all  his  attendants  at  sunset, 
and  to  retire  for  solitary  meditation.  At  daybreak 
he  resumed  his  labours.  He  was  fond  of  hunting, 
but  he  never  permitted  this  amusement  to  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  "  I  have  seen 
liim,"  says  Aldred,  "  quit  his  horse,  and  dismiss  his 
hunting  equipage,  when  any,  even  of  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects,  implored  an  audience."  %  So  estim- 
— liis  estimable  able,  in  a  word,  was  the  character 
character.  of  (jjig  excellent  monarch,  and  so 
feitlifuUy  did  he  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office, 
that  Buchanan,  who  was  no  flatterer  of  princes, 
declares,  that  "  he  equalled  all  former  kings  in  mili- 
taiy  science,  and  excelled  them  in  the  arts  of  peace  ; 
in  so  much,  that  if  the  best  heads  and  greatest  wits 
should  set  themselves  to  fi-ame  the  character  of  an 
aeeomphshed  pi-ince,  they  could  never  devise  nor 
imagine  such  an  one  as  he  did  express  himself  in 
the  whole  coui-se  of  his  life."  § 

•  Bellenden,  fol.  18D. 

+  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

t  Aldred  apud  Fordun,  lib.  v.  c.  xlix.';  Hailes's  Annals, 

vol  i.  p.  no. 

§  Eer.  Scot.  lib.  vii.  p.  122. 
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The  tide  of  Saxon  colonization  had,  as  we  have 

seen,  steadily   set  in  during  the  three  preceding 

reigns,  but  it  flowed  still  more  copiously  after  the 

accession   of  David  to  the    Scottish  throne.     His 

education  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.,  his  marriage  to 

an  English  countess,   and  his   long   residence   in 

England,  had  made  him  extremely  partial  to  the 

institutions,  manners,  and  customs  of  that  country ; 

and  great  numbers  of  Saxon,  Nor-     Si'ttlement  of 

man,   and  Flemish  settlers   were  Anglo-Saxons  and 

attracted  to  liis  eoui-t,  where  they  Anglo-Xormans 

-,  ,.  ,  ,  ,      in  Scotland, 

received  a    cordial  welcome    and 

munificent  grants  of  land.  Among  the  Northum- 
brian nobles  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Scotland 
from  the  vengeance  of  "William  the  Conqueror,  were 
the  powerful  Earl  Gospe*-ric,  the  founder  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Earls  of  March ;  Arkel,  the, 
progenitor  of  the  Earls  of  Lennox ;  and  Siward, 
the  founder  of  a  distinguished  family,  which  termi- 
nated in  an  heiress,  who  carried  the  estates  to  the 
Maxwells.  Among  the  Anglo-Normans  who  settled 
ill  North  Britain  during  the  reign  of  David,  :ho 
most  eminent  was  Hugh  do  Morevillo,  the  Con- 
stable of  Scotland,  who  acquired  vast  possessions  in 
Lauderdale,  the  Lothians,  and  Ayrshire,  and  was  the 
original  founder  of  Dryburgh  Abbey.  The  ancestor 
of  theRiddells  came  from  Yorkshire  before  1116,  and 
settled  in  Roxbm-ghshire,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  sheriffs.  The  Corbets,  a  Shropshire 
family,  acquired  lands  in  Teviotdale  about  the  same 
period.  The  Lindsays  came  fi'om  Essex,  and  ob- 
tained from  David,  a  grant  of  estates  in  upper 
Clydesdale  and  in  the  Lothians.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Somervilles  was  the  second  son  of  a  Norman 
baron,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
obtained  from  him  lands  in  Staffordshire  and 
Gloucestershhe.  The  Umphravilles  came  from 
Redesdale  in  Northumberland.  The  Maxwells  are 
descended  from  Maccus,  the  son  of  Unwyn,  who 
attached  himself  to  David  before  his  accession  to 
the  throne ;  as  did  the  ancestor  of  the  family  of  de 
Sules,  or  de  Soulis,  who  followed  him  from  North- 
amptonshire into  Scotland,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  Liddesdale  and  other  lands,  both  in  Teviot- 
dale and  in  Lotliian.  His  descendant,  Nicolas  de 
Soulis,  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown 
with  Baliol  and  Bruce,  in  1290,  and  the  whole 
family  seem  to  have  been  involved  in  the  ruinous 
efieets  of  that  memorable  contest.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Oliphants,  as  we  have  seen,  accompanied  David 
in  his  flight  from  Winchester,  in  1142,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  grant  of  the  manors  of  Smailholm  and 
Crailing,  in  Roxburghshire.  The  ancestor  of  tho 
noble  family  of .  Seton  was  a  Norman,  named  de 
Say,  who  obtained  from  David,  lands  in  East 
Lothian,  designated  from  him  Say-ton,  which  his 
descendants  assumed  as  their  surname.  The  Keiths, 
Earls  Marischal,  are  descended  from  Hcrvei,  the 
son  of  Warin,  who  received  from  David,  a  grant  of 
the  manor  of  Keith  in  East  Lothian.  The  pro- 
genitors of  the  Maules  and  MelvUles,  tho  do 
Uuincies,  Berkeleys,  Herrieses,  Cunninghams,  Lock- 
hartSj  Ramsays,  Falconers,  Rollos,  Colvilles,  Gor- 
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dons,  Graliams,  Rosses,  Sinclairs.  Frasers,  and 
many  other  families  celebrated  in  Scottisli  history, 
SOTung  from  Anglo-Norman  lineage,  and  settled  in 
Scotland  during  the  tiyelftli  centiuy.  The  ances- 
tor of  the  Hays  was  an  Anglo-Nonnan,  who  acted  as 
Pinccrua  to  Malcolm  IV.,  and  to  William  the  Lion, 
in  the  early  part  of  hia  reign.  The  progenitor  of 
the  Ruthvens  was  Thor,  a  Danish  eliief,  who  came 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  settled  in  Scotland 
under  David  I.  Radulph,  the  founder  of  the  Kin- 
naird  family,  obtained  from  William  the  Lion,  he- 
fore  the  year  1184,  the  lands  of  Kinnaird  in  the 
Carse  of  Cowrie.  The  Kcrs  are  a  branch  of  an 
Anglo-Norman  family,  which  settled  in  Roxbm-gh- 
shire  during  the  thirteenth  centm^'.  The  powerful 
family  of  the  Cmnyns,  wliich  acted  so  conspicuous 
a  part  in  the  wars  of  Bruce  and  Baliol,  eame  from 
Xorthumberland  during  the  i-oign  of  David  I,  A 
younger  son  of  this  family  held  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor from  1133  to  1142.  Bernard  de  Baliol,  the 
founder  of  the  Baliol  family,  came  from  Barnard 
Castle  in  Dui-ham,  and  was  a  eom-tier  of  David  I. 
Robert  de  Bruis  or  Bruce,  the  founder  of  the  illus- 
trious family  of  Bruce,  was  an  opulent  Yorkshire 
baron,  who  received  from  King  David,  his  friend 
and  companion  in  anns,  a  grant  of  Annandale. 
The  royal  family  Of  the  Stuarts  are  descended  from 
Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  a  Shropshire  baron,  who 
obtained  fi'oni  David  I.,  and  his  successor  Malcolm 
JV.,  extensive  possessions  and  a  high  office.  The 
progenitors  of  the  immortal  patriot  Wallace  settled 
under  the  Stuax-ts  in  Renfrewshire  and  Ayrshire. 
The  Hamiltons  derive  their  descent  from  the  two 
younger  sons  of  Robert,  Earl-  of  Leicester,  the 
grandson  of  one  of  the  barons  who  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.  Their  settlement  in  Scotland  took 
place  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  Dm-ing 
the  same  reign,  the  Dundasses,  Grays,  Mortimers, 
Jlowbrays,  Goui'lays,  Anstruthers,  Montfiehets  or 
Mnachcts,  Bissets,  Choynes,  and  Grants,  all  of 
Anglo-Nennan  lineage,  settled  in  Scotland.  The 
ancestor  of  the  grcatfamily  of  the  Campbells  obtained 
a  settlement  in  Argyle,  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century,  by  marrying  the  heh'ess  of  O'Dubhin,  a 
Gaelic  chief,  with  Avhora  he  obtained  Lochow.  His 
descendant.  Sir  Nigel  Campbell,  who  married  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  joined  that  hero  at  the 
outset  of  his  enterprise,  and  adhered  to  him  in  pros- 
perity and  in  adversity,  till  Ids  final  triumph  at 
Banncckburn.  Not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
families  in  Scotland  are  of  Flemish  origin.  The 
Sutherlanda,3Iorays,  Douglasses,  Leslies,  Flemings, 
InTicscs,  and  many  others,  all  owe  theii-  descent  to 
Flemish  ancestors.  The  Flemings,  indeed,  were  the 
most  enterprising  race  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
all  classes  of  them  settled  in  every  district  of  North 
Britain,  especially  in  the  towns  and  hamlets.  So 
great  was  the  number  of  Flemings  who  settled  in 
Scotland  at  this  period,  that  tlicy  obtained  the 
right  to  bo  governed  by  their  own  laws.  The 
illustrious  family  of  the  Douglasses  ai-e  derived 
fi'o:;!  "  Theibald,  the  Fleming,"  who,  between 
1147  aad  1160,  obtained  from  Arnold,  the  Abbot 


of  Eelso,  the  grant  of  some  lands  on  the  Douglas 
Water  in  Lanarkshire.  Bartholomew,  a  Flemish 
chief,  who  settled  in  the  -district  of  Gairoch,  Aber- 
deenshire, was  the  ancestor  of  the  Leslies.  An- 
other Flemish  chief,  named  Freskin,  obtained  .from 
David  the  lands  of  Strathbroek  in  AVcst  Lothian, 
and  at  a  later  date,  after  the  suppression  of  an  in- 
sm-rection  among  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of 
Morayshire,  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  seme  of 
the  most  fertile  lands  in  that  district.  He  was  the 
progenitor  both  of  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  and  of 
the  celebrated  family  of  Moray,  one  of  whoiu,  the 
gallant  Sir  Andi-ew,  was  the  associate  of  Wallace 
and  of  Bruce,  whose  sister.  Christian,  he  married. 
"  Such,"  says  Chalmers,  "  were  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
Anglo-Nonnan,  and  Anglo-Belgic  families,  who 
were  the  principal  settlers  among  the  Gaelic  people 
of  Scotland,  during  this  period  of  her. annals;  such 
were  the  men  who  governed  Scotland  throughout 
the  Seoto-Saxon  period,  who  formed  her  constitution 
and  administered  her  laws,  who  established  her 
church  and  transmitted  her  authorities,  who  vindi- 
cated her  rights  and  restored  hci-  independence."  * 

David  was  succeeded  by  Ids  grandson,  M.il.t'OLM 
IV.,  a  youth  only  in  histwelfth  year.  Accession  of  Mal- 
This  was  the  first  of  the  minorities  colm  lV.,.llija. 
which  were  of  such  £re(juent  occiu'rence  in  the 
government  of  Scotland,  and  was  attended  with 
not  a  few  of  the  calamities  which  usually  fall  upon 
the  nation  "  whose  king  is  a  child."  The  old  Celtie 
law  of  succession  was  now  again  in  opposition  to 
the  Saxon  rule.  According  to  the  former,  the  true 
heir  of  the  throne  was  William,  tenned  the  Boy 
of  Egremont,  the  son  of  AVilliam  Fitz-Duncan,  and 
grandson  of  Duncan,  who  was  Malcolm  Canmore's 
eldest  son.f  His  claims  were  supported  by  no  less 
than  seven  earls — of  whom  the  principal  were  the 
earls  of  Strathern,  Ross  and  Orkney — and  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Celtie  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
But  notwithstanding  the  powerful  support  given 
to  the  Boy  of  Egremont,  this  attempt,  like  every 
other,  to  re-establish  the  old  law  of  succession, 
failed  of  success,  and  the  Celtic  race  were  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  sway  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  the 
family  of  Malcolm  Canmoro,  and  to  the  prowess  of 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  barons  whom  theii-.prudeat 
policy  attracted  to  the  Scottish  court. 

A  few  months  after  Malcolm's  accession,  the 
tranquilhty  of  the  counti-y  was  dis-  inrasion  of 
turbed  by  the  invasion  of  Somer-  Soineried. 
led,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Isles,  whose  daughter 
or  sister,  as  we  have  seen,  had  married  the  adven- 
tm-er  Wimund,  or  iialcolm  Mac  Heth,  the  alleged 
son  of  Angus,  Earl  of  Moray.  X  The  events  of  this 
war,  which  lasted  for  several  years,  are  unknown ; 
but  in  1157,  the  contest  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
treaty,  which  y,-as  considered  so  important,  as  to 
form  an  epoch,  from  which  royal  charters  were 
dated.  §    A-boiit  this  tim-e,  also,  occm-red  Malcolm's 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  1.  book  iv.  cliap.  i. 
f  Tlie  Ho}'oflC;jremontdiedin-hisnonase;  his  connKioii 
wit.ii  tl-iia  iiisiureciion  1ms  not  Wen  very  clearly  established, 
J  Hailes'a  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 
§  Sir  James  Dalrymple  s  Collections,. p.  425. 
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first  transaction  ynXh  the  English  king.     Eight 
years  before  this,  Henry  had  an  interview  wiili 
David,   at  Caa'lisle,   and  received  from    him   the 
honour  of  loiighthood.     On  that  ocoasipn  he  made 
oath,  that,  if  ever  he  attained  the  English  crown, 
he  woidd  restore  Newcastle  to  the  Scottish  king, 
and  cede  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  the  whole 
territory  between  Tyne  and  Tweed.     Instead  of 
JJalcoto  over:     performing    this    solemn    engage- 
rtachedby        ment,   however,    Henry   now   de- 
Henry  II.       mandod  the  restitution  of   those 
territories  which  Malcolm  already  held  in  England. 
An  interview  between  the  monarchs  took  place  at 
Chester,  and  Malcolm,  yomig  and  inexperienced, 
either,  overreached  by  the  superior  cunning  of  the 
English  king,  or  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
counsellors,  whom  Henry  had  corrupted,*  not  only 
relinqui.shed  his  claim  to  the  territory  to  the  north 
ef  the  Tyne,  but  also  abandoned  to  England  his 
whole  possessions  in  the  northern  counties,  and 
received  in  retm-n  the  earldom  of   Huntingdon, 
which  Henry  appears  to  have  taken  from   Mal- 
colm's younger  brother,  David,,  to  whom  it  had  been 
bequeathed  by  the  late  king.f     Malcolm  is  stated, 
at  tlie  same  time,  to  have  performed  homage  to 
Henry,  in  the  same  manner  as  his  grandfather  had 
done  to  Henry  I.,  "reserving  ail  his  dignities." 
This  step  produced  deep  and  uni^•crsal  discontent 
among  Malcolm's   subjects.      The  following  year 
(1158),  he  repaired  to  the  English  court  at  Car- 
lisle, with  the  view  of  receiving   the  honour  of 
knighthood  fi-om  Henry.    But  tliis  interview  ended 
in  a  quarrel,  and  Malcolm  returned  home  in  disgust, 
without  having, obtained  the  coveted  distinction. 
He  seems,  however,    to   have  been   bent  on  pro- 
curing.the  object  of  his  ambition,  at  whatever  cost; 
and  when  Henry  set  out  .on  his  expedition  for  the 
recovery  of  Toulouse,  in  1159,  Malcolm  went  with 
him  to  France,  and  was  knighted  by  him  there. 

The  Scottish  nobles  and  people,  however,  were 
DisoiiteBt  of  tlie  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  their 
Scottish  people,  king,  in.forgettinghis  station  as  an 
independent  prince,  and  fighting  under  the  banner  of 
the  English  monarch ;  and  they  sent  a  deputation  into 
France,  to  remonstrate  against  this  desertion  of  his 
duty  on  tlie  part  of  their  sovereign.  "  We  will  not," 
said  the  deputies,  "  have  Henry  to  rule  over  us." 
Malcolm  was  constrainedto  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  to  retui-n  with  all  haste  to  his  own  dominions. 
The  supporters  of  the  Boy  of  Egremont  seem  to  have 
regarded  this  as  a  favourable  opportunity  fpr  urging 
his-elainis  ;  and  wliile  Malcolm  was  holding  a  great 
council  at  Perth,!  ..Ferquhard,  or  Feretach,  Earl  of 
Strathenr,  and  five  other  earls,  conspired  to  seize  the 
person  of  their  sovereign,  and  assaulted  the  tower 
in  which  he  had  taken  refuge ;  but  a  reconciliation 
was  efieetod  by  the  intervention  of  the  clergy. 
"The  intentions  of  these  noblemen,"  says  the 
continuator  of  Fordun,  "were  not  traitorous 
or, selfish,  but  singly  , directed  to  the  welfare   of 

■  *  Poplun,  lib.  viii.  c.  iii. 
+  E.  Hove.usn,  ji.  481 ;  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 
J  Cbrpn.  Mel.  11.80. 


the  state."*  At  this  critical  period,  also,  a 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out  in  insniTectioTi  in 
Gallowaj';  partly,  it  would  appear,  Galloway — 
from  the  jealousy  with  which  the  Celtic  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district  viewed  the  introduction  of 
Saxon  settlers,  and  Saxon  laws  pnd  customs.  Mal- 
colm promptly  led  an  army  against  the  insurgents, 
but  was  twice  repulsed  by  them.  With  charac- 
teristic intrepidity  ho  attacked  them  a  third  time, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Fergus,  the  Lord 
of  Galloway,  submitted  to  the  authoritj-  of  Mal- 
colm, gave  his  son,  Uchtred,  as  a  hostage,  and 
assumed  the  habit  of  a  canon-regular  in  the  Abbey 
of  Holyrood,  where  he  died  in  1161. f 

The   turbulent  inhabitants   of   the  province   of 

Moray,     "  whom,"    says    Fordun,  ,  .    _, 

„         T   -J.   .■  ,  ,  '  — and  ra  Morny 

"  no  solicitations  or  largesses  could 

allure,  no  treaties  or  oaths  could  bind  to  their 
duty,"  like  tlie  men  of  Galloway,  were  indignant 
at  the  intrusion  of  foreign  settlers,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  manners.  They  had  often  re- 
belled against  the  Scottish  government,  and  at  this 
juncture  they  once  more  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt,  "  in  support  of  their  native  principles,  and 
in  defence  of  their  ancient  laws."  After  a  violent 
struggle,  Malcolm  finally  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion,  and  completely  crushed  the  powerful 
family  which  had  hitherto  possessed  the  title  cf 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  bestowed  that  dignity  upon 
the  earls  of  Mar.  It  is  asserted  by  sonie  liistorians, 
that  he  had  recourse  to  the  stiong  mea'sirre  of  dis- 
possessing the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
removing  them  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
planting  new  colonies  in  their  room.  But  such  a 
step,  if  adopted  at  all,  could  have  been  only  veiy 
pai'tially  carried  into  effeet.  There  can  be  i;o  . 
doubt,  however,  that  Malcolm  availed  himself  of 
the  favourable  opportmiity  afforded  by  the  sup- 
pression of  this  revolt,  to  abrogate  many  of  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  province,  and  to  introduce 
Saxon  laws  in  their  room,  and  to  subject  the  dis- 
trict completely  to  his  authority. 

From  some  unexplained  cause,  the  ambitious 
Somerled  a  second  time  declared  Defeat  and  death 
war  against  Malcolm,  and,  assem-  of  Somfrlcd. 
bling  a  numerous  army  from  Argyle,  Ireland,  and 
the  Isles,  he  sailed  up  the  Clyde  (1164)  with  one 
hundred  and  sixty  galleys,  and  landed  his  forces 
near  Renfrew,  threatening,  as  some  of  the  chroni- 
clers inform  us,  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  Here,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Melrose,}:  Somerled  was  slain,  with  liis  son,  Gillie- 
colane,  and  his  great  armament  dispersed  by  a  very 
inferior  force  of  the  Scots.  Accordiiig  to  tradition, 
however,  this  celebrated  chief  was  assassinated  in 
his  tent,  by  a  person  in  whom  he  placed  confidence; 
and  his  troops,  thus  deprived  of  their  leader,  re- 
turned in  haste  to  the  Isles,  suffering  severely  in 
tlieir  retreat  from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.§ 


»  Fordun,  lib.  viii.  c.  iv. 

t  Ibid. ;  Chron.  S.  Crucis  ;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  124. 

J  Chron.  Mel.  p.  laa. 

;  Gregory's  History  o£  the  Western  Highlands,  p.  16. 
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This  was  Malcolm's  last  exploit,  for  he  died  soon 
after  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1165, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

Some  historians  affirm,  tliat  Malcolm  was  de- 
prived of  the  government  shortly  before  his  death. 
Bower  relates  that  Malcolm,  having  made  a  vow 
of  perpetual  chastity,  and  being  intent  on  divine 
things,  neglected  the  administration  of  his  king- 
dom ;  that  from  these  causes  he  became  odious  to 
the  people,  who  CQnstrained  his  brother  William 
to  accept  the  office  of  Kegent.*  The  story  of  Mal- 
colm's vow  of  chastity  appears  to  have  been  a  fable, 
in  all  probability  founded  upon  his  surname  of  the 
Maiden,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to 
him  on  account  of  his  youthful  and  effeminate 
countenance  ;  for  it  is  known  from  one  of  his  own 
charters,  that  he  had  a  natural  son.f  If  such  a 
i-evolution  as  has  been  mentioned  did  actually  take 
place,  it  may  have  been  caused  by  Malcolm's  sur- 
render of  the  northern  counties  to  England,  and 
his  im;?olitic  attachment  to  the  English  monarch. 

Malcolm  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William, 
Accession  of  ^^^  second  son  of  Henry,  Prince  of 
William  II.,  Scotland,  and  grandson  of  David 
A.D,  11G5.  the^  Pirst.  The  new  monarch  be- 
gan Ms  reign  by  courting  the  friendship  of  the 
English  king.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  coun- 
sellors, he  passed  over  to  the  Continent  to  Henry, 
who  was  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  in 
Brittany,  and  spent  his  Christmas  with  him  in  the 
famous  old  castle  on  Mount  St.  .Michael.  If  the 
object  of  William  in  thus  paying  coui't  to  the 
English  monarch  was  to  obtain  the  restitution  of 
ISTorthumberland,  he  was  disappointed  in  his  ex- 
pectations. But  Henry  kept  \ip  his  hopes  with 
fair  promises,  and  agreed  to  prolong  the  truce  with 
Scotland,  because  it  was  for  his  own  interest  to 
preserve  peace  on  the  borders,  during  his  absence 
01)  the  Continent.  William  seems,  ere  long,  to  have 
di.3covered  that  he  had  been  amiised  with  fruitless 
expectations,  for,  in  1168,  he  sent  ambassadors  to 
France,  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  that  kingdom 
against  England.  This  is  the  first  negotiation  be- 
tween Scotland  and  France  of  which  we  have  any 
authentic  information.!  Two  years  later,  however, 
when  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  the  English  Idng, 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  governmenti 
both  William  and  his  younger  brother,  David,  were 
present  at  his  coronation  (14th  June,  11*70),  and 
both  did  homage  to  the  youtliful  monarch  along 
with  the  other  English  barons.  But,  in  1170,  when 
War  between  Wil-  a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Henry 
liamand'Henrj'II.and  his  son,  the  Scottish  king,  ap- 
parently "wearied  of  fruitless  solicitations,  joined  in 
confederacy  with  the  young  king,  and  obtained  from 
him  a  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  for 
himself,  and  of  that  of  Cambridge  for  his  brother 
David.  Stimulated  by  these  concessions,  William 
raised  an  army  and  invaded  England.  This  inroad 
terminated,  however,  in  the  fruitless  devastation  of 

•  Fordun,  lib.  viii.  c.  vi. 

+  Chart.  Kelso,  fol.  16  ;  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  129. 

I  Haik's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p,  131. 


the  country,  and  a-  truce  was  agreed  to,  which  was 
prolonged  to  the  close  of  Lent  in  the  following 
year.  In  1174,  he  again  invaded  Northum- 
berland ;  and  while  the  rest  of  his  army  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  burning  and  destroy- 
ing wherever  they  came,  William,  with  a  small 
body  of  troops,  lay  in  careless  security  near  Aln- 
wick. Wliile  thus  engaged,  he  was,  on  the  12th  of 
July,  suddenly  surprised  and  made  "William  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party,  of  Yorkshire  ,  prisoner. 
,barons,  headedby  Hanulf  de  Glanville.  Theyliad 
set  out  from  Newcastle  at  an  early  hour  that  morn- 
ing, with  a  party  of  four  liundi'ed  horse,  and  reached; 
,the  neighhourhood  of  Alnwick  without  being  dis- 
covered. During  their  march,  a  thick  mist  fell  and 
bewildered  them,  so  that  they  became  imcertain  of 
their  road.  Some  of  the  more  cautious  or  timid 
proposed  to  turn  back.  "  If  you  should  all  turn 
back,"  said  Bernard  de  Baliol,  one  of  their  leaders, 
"  I  will  go  forward  alone."  Animated  by  this  de- 
claration, they  rode  forward,  and  in  a  short  time 
discovered  the-  battlements  of  Alnwick  Castle.  In 
their  way  they  suddenly  encoimtered  the  Scottish 
king,  who  was  riding  in  the  fields  with  a  slender 
train  of  sixty  hoi%emen.  William  so  little  expected 
an  attack  of  this  nature,  that  he  at  first  mistook  the 
English  for  a  retui-ning  party  of  his  own  stragglers. 
'On  perceiving  his  error,  however,  he  cried  out, 
"  Now  it  will  be  seen  who  are  true  knights,"  and 
instantly  charged  the  enemy  with  the  handfal  of 
men  who  attended  him.  But  he  was  speedily  over- 
powered by  superior  numbers,  imhorsed,  and  taken 
prisoner.  His  companions  and  several  of  his  nobles, 
who  were  not  present  at  the  conflict,  voluntarily 
shared  the  fate  of  their  sovereign.  The  English 
barons  carried  off  theii-  royal  prize  with  all  celerity, 
and  returned  in  safety  to  Newcastle  that  night. 
William  was  at  first  confined  in  the  sastle  of  liich- 
mond;  thence  he  was  taken  to  Northampton,  to 
•meet  King  Hemy,  and  was  brought  before  him 
with  his  feet  tied  under  his  horse's  belly ■ — an  act 
of  wanton  and  indecent  barbarity,  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  English  king.*  A  few  days 
after,  Henry  earned  his  prisoner  to  Falaise,  in  Nor- 
mandy. In  this  strong  fortress  he  was  confined 
till  the  month  of  December  following,  when  he  re- 
gained his  liberty  by  disgi-acefully  Disgraceful 
'surrendering  the  independence  of  sun-enJer  of  the 
his  country.  With  the  consent  of  '"  ^-^^  ™ 
the  iSebttish  bai'ons  and  clergy,  Scotland, 
given  at  Valogne  on  the  8th  of  December,  1174, 
William  became  the  liegeman  of  Henry  for  Scot- 
land, and  all  his.  other  territories.t .  He  agreed  to 
deliver  up  to  the  English  king  the  castles  of  Edin- 
burgh, Stirling,  Roxburgh,  Berwick,  and  Jedburgh, 
and  gave  his  brother  David  and  twenty  of  his  prin- 

*  This  is  the  account  given  by  Hoveden  (See  Hailes's 
Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  135)  ;  it  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that 
Jordan  Fantosnie,  who  has  given  a  minute  account  in  rhyme 
of  William's  capture,  makes  no  mention  of  this  circumf 
stance,  and  states,  tliat  Heni7  had  departed  for  Normandy 
before  the  Scotiish  king  could  be  presented  to  him. 

+  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  140 ;  Hoveden,  p.  050. 
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cipal  barons  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  while  the  in- 
dependence of  the  nation  was  bartered  away  in 
this  weak  and  pusillanimous  manner,  a  prudent 
and  memorable  clause,  as  it  has  been  termed,  was 
introduced  into  the  treaty,  leaving  entire  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  Church.  This  clause  was 
successfully  pleaded  by  the  bishops  and  clergy  be- 
fii-o  the  Papal  legate,  in  a  council  held  at  North- 
ampton (1176),  when  Henry  required  thoin  "  to 
yield  that  obedience  to  the  English  Church  which 
they  ought  to  yield,  and  were  wont  to  yield  in  the 
days  of  his  predecessors."  The  Scottish  clergy, 
though  on  English  ground,  and  in  the  power  of 
Henry,  boldly  made  answer,  "  that  they  had  never 
jielded  subjection  to  the  English  Church,  nor  ought 
they."* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  follo-\ving  year  (1175), 
Eetam  of  Willicim  William  returned  to  Scotland  along 
to  Scotland,  ^idth  his  brother  David,  and  on  the 
10th  of  Aug^t  following,  he  and  his  clergy  and 
barons  did  homage  to  Henry  at  York,  in  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Falaise.  Meantime  his  captivity  was 
„  .  .  the  signalfor  an  insurrection  among 
the  tm-bulent  inhabitants  of  Gallo- 
way. Fergus,  the  chief  of  that  province,  who  was 
subdued  by  Malcolm  IV.,  died  in  1161.  According 
to  the  ancient  Celtic  law  of  inheritance,  his  ten'i- 
torieswcre  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Uchtred 
and  Gilbert.  At  the  head  of  their  clansmen,  these 
chiefs  were  in  attendance  upon  King  William  dm-ing 
that  disastrous  expedition  into  Northumberland 
which  terminated  in  his  captivity.  On  the  loss  of 
their  sovereign,  the  Scottish  army  made  a  precipitate 
i-etroat  into  their  own  country.  The  Gallowaymen 
retired  into  then-  native  fastnesses,  and,  with  their 
characteristic  turbulence  and  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
they  availed  themselves  of  this  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  Saxons  and  Noi'mans  who  had 
settled  in  then-  district,  and  to  expel  the  regal 
officers.  They  proceeded  next  to  tm'n  their  arms 
against  each  other  (September  22,  1176),  and  Gil- 
bert caused  his  brother  Uchtred  to  be  assassinated 
with  circumstances  of  horrible  barbarity.f  His  at- 
tempts, however,  to  possess  himself  of  his  murdered 
brother's  inheritance  were  gallantly  resisted  by  Ro- 
land, the  son  of  Uchtred;  and  next  year,  William, 
having  regained  his  libertj^  marched  into  Galloway 
in  order  to  chastise  Gilbert ;  but  instead  of  exe- 
cuting justice  upon  him  for  his  double  crime  of 
murder  and  rebellion,  ho  contented  himself  with 
exacting  a  pecuniary  satisfaction,  according  to  the 
ancient  Celtic  custom.  In  1176,  Gilbert  presented 
himself,  among  the  other  Scottish  barons,  at  York, 
did  homage  to  the  English  king,  and  was  received 
into  favour.  Henry  is  said  to  have  sold  his  pro- 
lection  to  the  fratricide  for  a  thousand  marks.  In 
1184,  this  tm-bulent  and  ferocious  cliief,  trusting 
piobably  to  the  protection  of  Henry,  again  took  up 
ai'tns,  and  began  to  lay  waste  and  plunder  the 

♦  Rym.  Food.  vol.  i.  p.  39. 

t  ForJnn,   lib.  viii.    c.  xxv. ;    Benedict.   Abbas,   p.  02; 
Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  151. 


country  with  his  wonted  barbarity.  Terms  of  ac- 
commodation wore  offered  him,  which  he  rejected; 
but  his  death  in  the  following  year  freed  the  coun- 
try from  his  devastations. 

Roland,  the  son  of  Uchtred,  promptly  availed  him- 
self of  the  favourable  opportunity  aiforded  by  the 
death  of  Gilbert,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole 
province  of  Galloway.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1185j 
he  defeated  the  adherents  of  Gilbert,  and  slew  Gil- 
patric,  their  leader.  Vfith  equal  courage  and  suc- 
cess he  ovcrtlii-ew  and  dispersed  a  formidable  band 
of  robbers  who  had  overrun  the  country.*  The 
Scottish  king,  it  is  alleged,  was  gratified  by  these 
enterprises  of  the  gallant  Roland ;  but  Henry  was 
highly  incensed,  and  in  1186,  he  assembled  a  power- 
ful ai-my  at  Caidisle,  with  the  intention  to  invade 
Galloway.  Roland,  however,  was  not  dismayed. 
He  fortified  the  passes  of  the  country,  and  prepared 
to  offer  the  most  desperate  resistance.  But  a  com- 
promise was  afterwards  made.  It  was  agreed  that 
Pioland  should  retain  the  possessions  which  had 
been  held  by  his  father,  Uchtred,  and  should  sub 
mit  to  the  decision  of  the  English  court  as  to  what 
had  belonged  to  Gilbert,  and  was  now  claimed  by 
his  son  Duncan.  Henry  was  satisfied  with  the  ac- 
knowledgment thus  made  of  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  England,  and  William  granted  to  Duncan 
the  territory  of  Carrick,  a  district  of  ancient  Gal- 
loway, as  a  full  satisfaction  for  all  his  claims. 

In  the  meantime,  and  during  all  the  reinainder  of 
Henry's  reign,  entire  harmony  subsisted  between 
England  and  Scotland.  On  the  death  of  Simon  de 
St.  Lis,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  without  issue,  Henry 
restored  the  earldom  to  the  Scottish  king,  who  con- 
ferred it  on  liis  brother  David.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1186,  William,  on  the  proposal  of  Henry,- 
married,  at  Woodstock,  Ermengarde,  daughter  of 
Richard,  Viscount  of  Beaumont,  and  the  descendant 
of  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Henry  I. ;  on  which, 
as  part  of  the  dower  of  the  young  queen,  "  Ms 
cousin,"  the  English  king  restored  to  AVilliam  the 
castle  of  Edinbm-gh.t  Two  years  afterwards  he 
offered  also  to  give  up  the  castles  of  Roxburgh  and 
Berwick,  if  William  would  pay  the  tenths  of  his 
kingdom  for  the  holy  war.  The  proposal  was  sub- 
mitted to  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  nobility, 
but  they  made  answer,  that  "  they  would  never  pay 
the  tenth,  although  both  kings  should  have  sworn 
to  levy  them." 

Scarcely  were  the  commotions  in  Galloway  sup- 
pressed, when  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  took  up  arms  against  the  new 
settlers,  and  forced  them  to  seek  shelter  in  the  for- 
tified places.  In  the  more  remote  districts,  the  na- 
tive chiefs  exercised  almost  a  regal  sway  ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  vigorous  measures  adopted  by 
Malcolm  IV.  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  still  acknowledged,  at  the  utmost, 
only  a  qualified  dependence   upon   the    Scottish 

*  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Chroa.  Mel.  p.  175; 
Fordun,  lib.  viii.  c.  xxxix. 

+  Chron.  Mel.  p.  176 ;  Hoveden,  p.  633 ;  Hailes's  Anuals, 
vol.  i.  p.  153. 
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cro-wn.  The  inhabitants  of  Moray  revolted  in  1171. 
Insurrection  in  In  1179,  William  and  his  brother 
Moray  and  Boss.  David  "were  obliged  to  march 
into  the  district  of  Ross,  to  suppress  some  disturb- 
ances wliich  had  arisen  there.  They  erected  two 
fortresses  to  bridle  the  tui'bulent  inhabitants  of  that 
■wild  and  remote  province,  but  without  the  desired 
effect.  It  is  probable  that  these  commotions  -were 
caused  by  the  pretensions  of  Donald  Bane,  ■who 
claimed  the  crown  as  the  son  of  William  and  grand- 
son of  Duncan,  commonly  called  the  bastard  king 
of  Scotland,  and,  as  usual,  obtained  the  support  of 
the  Northern  chiefs.  Per  seven  years  he  hold  out 
the  earldoms  of  Moray  and  Ross  against  all  the 
power  of  the  Scottish  king,  plundering  the  rest  of 
the  country  far  and  -ndde.  At  length,  in  1187, 
■while  William  lay  ■with  his  ai-my  at  Inverness,  a 
marauding  party,  commanded  by  Roland,  the  lord 
of  Galloway,  accidentally  met  Donald  on  the  heath 
of  Mamgarvy,  accompanied  only  by  a  small  body  of 
l"us  followers,  attacked,  and  slew  liim.*  By  his 
death,  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  counti-y. 

A  singular  incident  is  related  by  Buchanan,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  chronicler,  as  having  occm-red  to 
A^'illiam  on  his  retm-n  from  the  expedition  against 
Donald  Bane.  Gilchrist,  Earl  of  Angus,  for  the 
great  services  performed  by  him  to  the  crown  and 
nation  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign,  had  the 
king's  sister  given  him  in  marriage,  vcho,  abusing 
his  bed,  he  caused  her  to  be  slain.  Tliis  murder  so 
enraged  the  king  against  him,  that,  forgetting  former 
services,  he  devastated  his  castles,  confiscated  his 
estate,  and  banished  him  the  kingdom,  ■whereupon 
he  retired  to  England.  But  in  the  treaty  between 
William  and  Henry,  it  being  stipulated  that  neither 
of  the  contracting  powers  shall  shelter  their  respec- 
tive enemies,  Gilchrist  was  obliged  to  leave  Eng- 
land, and,  returning  to  Scotland  with  his  two  sons, 
shifted  from  place  to  place,  passing  their  time  in 
great  misery  and  want;  but  being  seen  by  the 
king  on  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  in 
the  disguise  of  farmers,  by  their  mien  they  dis- 
covered themselves  to  be  above  that  station,  and  on 
William's  approach  left  the  way,  to  prevent  dis- 
covery. This  shyness  raising  WUliara's  curiosity, 
he  had  them  brought  before  liim,  when,  inquiring 
who  they  were,  Gilchrist,  kneeling,  in  a  very  mov- 
ing speech  acquainted  him  with  their  lamentable 
condition,  wherewith  the  king  was  so  sensibly 
touched,  that  he  not  only  pardoned  him,  but  re- 
stored him  to  his  former  honours,  favour,  and  estate.f 

The  death  of  Hemy  IL,  6th  July,  1189,  led  to  an 

Eeoorery  of  the   importaiit  and  memorable   event, 

independence  of  the  recovery  of  the  independence 

thecountiy.      of  the  kingdom.    Richard  Coeur  de 

Lion,   his  successor,   then  intent  upon  collecting 

rnoney  for  his  expedition  to  the  Ploly  Land,  invited 

the  King  of  Scotland  to  his  court  at  Canterbm-y, 

and  upon  William's  engagement  to  pay  to  liim  the 

,  "  Fordun,  lib.  viii.  c.  xxviii. ;  Chron.  Mel.  p.  177; 
Buclmn.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  p.  120 ;  Major  Hist.  lib.  iv.  c.  v. 
p.  130. 

+  Lib.  vii.  p.  123. 


sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  sterling — equal  to  about 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  agreed  to  restore  the  castles  of  Roxbm'gh 
and  Berwick,  "  to  be  possessed  by  him  and  liis  heirs 
for  ever,  as  their  own  proper  inheritance."  "More- 
over," the  charter  proceeds,  "  AVe  have  granted  to 
him  an  acquittance  of  all  obligations  which  our 
father  extorted  from  him,  by  new  instrunients,  in 
consequence  of  his  captivity,  under  this  condition 
always,  that  he  shall  completely  and  fully  perform 
to  us  whatever  his  brother  Malcolm,  King  of  Scot- 
land, of  right  performed,  or  ought  of  right  to  have 
performed,  to  oiu-  predecessors."*  The.  boundaries 
of  the  two  kingdoms  were  at  the  same  time  I'e-es- 
tablished,  as  they  had  existed  at  the  date  of  Wil- 
liam's imprisonment.  The  Scottish  king  ■n-as  put 
in  possession  of  all  liis  fees  in  the  earldom  of  Hmif- 
ingdon  or  elsewhere,  and  all  the  charters  of  homnge 
done  to  Henry  II.  by  the  Scottish  barons  were  do- 
Kvered  up,  and  declared  to  be  cancelled  for  ever. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Richard,  by  this  in- 
strument, made  a  full  renunciation,  at  least  of  "what- 
ever new  rights  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland  Lad 
been  extorted  from  William  by  the  treaty  of  Fa- 
laise.  As  Mr.  Allan  remarks,  "  The  charter  re- 
places the  two  kingdoms  on  their  ancient  footing, 
and  leaves  it  open  for  discussion,  what  were  the 
lands  and  possessions  for  which  homage  and  fealty 
were  due  to  the  English  crown.  But  from  one  of 
the  most  full  and  accura;te  of  ouj-  contempoiary 
chroniclers,  it  is  apparent  that  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  understood  at  the  time  to  be  the  ccicct 
and  purport  of  the  treaty.  Benedictus  Abb'js,  in 
his  account  of  the  transaction,  informs  us  that  Wil- 
liam did  homage  to  Richard  for  his  English  digni- 
ties, and  that  Richard,  on  the  part  of  him.self  and 
his  successors,  granted  to  the  Scotch  king,  and  to. 
his  heirs  for  ever,  an  acquittance  from  all  allegiance 
and  subjection  for  the  khigdom  of  Scotland."  It  is 
owing  to  this  wise  and  just  treaty,  which  the  later 
English  historians  have  censured  as  impohtic,  and 
to  the  fidelity  with  which  it  was  observed  on  both 
sides,  that  for  more  than  a  century  after  its  date, 
there  occurred  jio  national  quarrel  or  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  sum  which  William 
paid  for  this  valuable  boon  could  not  have  been 
raised  without  considerable  difficulty  am.ong  a  peo- 
ple so  poor  as  the  Scots  were  at  this  period ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  Act  was  granted 
to  him,  for  the  payment  of  the  ransom,  by  a  con- 
vention of  the  clergy  and  barons  held  at  Mussel- 
burgh. Lord  Plailos  concludes,  from  the  terms  of  a 
charter  granted  by  William  to  the  Abbey  of  Scone, 
that  the  clergy  (who  contributed  a  share  of  the  aid) 
re-imbursed  themselves,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
by  imposmg  something  of  the  nature  of  a  capitation 
tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  their  territories,  and  that 
this  tax  was  so  burdensoine,  as  to  induce  some  of 
the  inhabitants  to  leave  their  places  of  residence  ill 
order  to  elude  payment.f   It  is  wortliy  of  notice,  as 

*  Ejni.  Foed.  vol.  i.  p.  04 ;  Hoveden,  p.  083 ;  Bened,  Abb. 
p.  S7U  ;  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  153. 
+  Annals,  vol  i.  p.  lofi  (noteV 
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iiidicating  the  kindly  feelings  which  William  onter- 
taiiied  tovrards  his  benefactor,  that  when  Richard 
■was  treacherously  made  prisoner  by  the  iJulce  of 
Austria,  on  his  way  home  from  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Scottish  Idiig-  sent  two  thousand  marks  to  assist  in 
paying  the  ]>rice  of  his  redemption.* 
David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  heir  presumptive  to 
Adventures  of  the  Scottish  crown,  accompanied 
David,  the  king's  Richard  ill  his  crusade,  and  shared 
Ijrother.  both  in  liis  successes  and  in  his 
misfortunes.f  ■  He  v.'as  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  who 
sold  him  as  a  slave.  Having  concealed  his  rank, 
he  was  purchased  for  a  small  sum  by  a  Venetian, 
who  brortght  him  to  Constantinople.  There  he  was 
accidentally  recognized  by  some  English  merchants, 
who  ransomed  and  sent  him  home.  On  his  home- 
ward voyage  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  naiTOwly  escaped  a  second  ship^^Teck  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland.  He  ascribed  his  deliverance  to 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude 
for  her  intercession,  he  founded  a  monastery  for 
TjTono  monks,  at  Lindores,  in  Fife. 

Scarcely  any  events  worthy  of  notice  occurred 
during  the  remaining  years  of  William's  reign.  In 
Insurrection  of  1196,  the  peace  of  the  nortliern 
Harold,  Earl  of  counties  was  distm'bed  by  an  in- 
Orkney.  gurrection,  headed  by  Harold,  Earl 
of  Orkney  and  Caithness.  William,  with  Ms  usual 
promptitude,  marched  against  the  insm-gents,  and 
speedily  dispersed  them.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  they  again  appeared  in  arms  near  Inver- 
ness, under  Torliu,  the  son  of  Harold,  and  a  second 
time  they  were  defeated  by  the  royal  army.  The 
king  now  marched  through  Ross  and  Caithness  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  country,  where  he 
seized  Harold,  and  detained  him  in  captivity  until 
his  son,  Torfin,  surrendered  himself  as  a  hostage. 
Harold  was  allowed  to  retain  the  northern  part  of 
his  earldom,  but  the  southern  division  was  bestowed 
upon  Hugh  Freskin,  the  progenitor  of  the  earls  of 
Sutherland.  Foj-dun  says,  that  William,  returning 
from  this  expedition  into  Caithness,  "  passed  over 
again  into  Scotland,"  which  shows  that  at  this 
period  the  northern  province  was  not  included  in 
Scotland  proper.  The  chiefs  of  that  remote  district 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  consider  them- 
selves subject  to  the  Danish,  rather  than  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Harold  having  again  rebelled,  his 
sou,  as  a  punishment  for  his  father's  reiterated  in- 
sm-rections,  and  his  own  tm'bulence,  had  his  eyes 
put  out,  and  perished  miserably  in  prison,  in  the 
castle  of  Roxburgh.! 

On  the  accession  of  John  to  the  English  throne, 
A.D.  1199,  William  did  homage  to  him  at  Lincoln, 
"  saving  his  own  rights."  After  the  performance  of 
the  ceremony,  the  Scottish  monarch  endeavoiired, 
but  without  effect,  to,  obtain  the  restitution  of  the 

•  Cln-ou.  Mel.  p.  170. 

+  lioece,  Hiat.  book  xiii. ;  Buohan.  Hist.  lit.  vii.  p.  126. 
Few  of  our  rcmJers  will  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  con- 
BpicMcuis  part  which  David  is  made  to  perform  m  Sir 
Waller  Scott's  "  Talisiuan." 

J  I''ordun,  lib.  viii.  c.  Ivi. 


three  northern  counties  of  England,  which  he' 
claimed  as  his  ancient  inheritance.  Two  years 
Misunderstandin'j  after,  a  misunderstanding  ai-ose  be- 
between  Jolin  and  tween  the  two  kings,  respecting  a 
William.  fo^.^.  ^-^i^-j^  jgi^^  erected  at  Tweed- 
mouth  to  overawe  the  garrison  at  Bermck,  and 
which  William  repeatedly  demolished  as  soon  as  it 
was  buUt.  The  quarrel  increased  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  war  threatened  to  aiise  out  of  it ;  and,  in 
1209,  John  led  an  army  to  Norham,  wliile  William 
assembled  his  forces  at  Berwick.  But  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  barons  of  both  countries,  hostilities 
wei'e  averted,  and  a  ti-eaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  kingdoms.  John  became  bound  not  to 
rebuild  the  castle  of  Tweedmouth,  and  AVilliam,  on 
his  part,  agreed  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  marks  "  for 
procuring  liis  friendship,  and  for  fulfilling  certain 
conventions  between  them."*  William  also  de- 
livered his  two  daughters  to  John,  that  they  might 
be  provided  with  suitable  matches.  The  Scottish 
writers  afBrm,  that  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
Henry  and  Richard,  the  sons  of  John,  were  to, 
mai-ry  the  two  princesses.  If  so,  this  stipulation 
was  not  fulfdled.  At  a  great  council  or  jjarliament 
hold  at  Stirling,  in  1211,  William  asked  assistance 
to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty, 
and  received  from  the  barons  a  grant  of  ten  thou- 
sand marks,  and  six  thousand  from  the  boroughs.f 

In  the  meantime,  a  new  insurrection  brolce  out 
among  the  turbulent  inhabitants  of  jnsun-ection  of 
Ross,  who  were  not  even  yet  recon-  Guthred. 
ciled  to  the  government  of  the  Saxon  descendaiitg 
of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Guthred,  a  descendant  of 
William  Fitz-Dunoan,  and  the  son  of  Donald  Banc, 
who  fell  A.D.  1187,  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
and,  landing  from  Ireland,  spread  devastation 
through  the  northern  provinces.  William,  in  s;  ito 
of  his  age  and  infirmities,  led  an  army  against  ;  Jm 
in  person;  but  Guthred  kept  possession  of  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of  the  north  for  some  time,  and 
baffled  every  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
take  him,  until  he  was  treacherously  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  Justiciary  of 
Scotland,  and  executed,  A.D.  1212.t 

This  was  the  last  exploit  of  William,  who,  after 
a  long  illness,  died  at  Stirling  on  Death  of  1Villi;im, 
the  4th  of  December,  1214,  in  the  1214. 

seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  reign— the  longest  reign  in  the  rarge 
of  Scottish  Instory.  Besides  six  natural  children, 
he  left  by  his  queen,  Ermengai'de  de  Beaumont,  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  Marjory  and  Isabel ;  i  he 
former  of  whom  was  married  to  the  celebrated 
Hubert,  de  Burgh,  Justiciary  of  England,  and  tho 
latter  to  Gilbert,  Earl-marshal  of  that  kingdom. 
Before  the  reign  of  William,  none  origin  of  the  Koyal 
of  the  Scottish  kings  seem  to  have  Arms  of  Scotland. 
assumed  armorial  bearings.  §  The  Lion  Rampant, 
the  Royal  Arms  of  Scotland,  first  appears  on  his  seal; 

•  Kym.  Toed.  vol.  i.  p.  165;  Hailes,  voLi.  p.  IBi- 

+  Fordun,  lib.  viii.  c.  Ixxiii. 

J  Ibid.  c.  Ixxvi.;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

5  Anderson's  Diplomata,  p.  04. 
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and  it  is  probablo,  that  from  this  circumstaneo  he 
received  the  surname  of  The  Lion.  From  a  similar 
cause,  the  president  of  the  Herald's  Court  in  Scot- 
land is  tei'med  Lord  Lion  liing-at-Arms.  It  is 
■worthy  of  notice,  that  most  of  the  rulers  of  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  the  kings  of  England, 
Scotland,  I^orway,  and  Denmark,  the  native  princes 
of  Wales,  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  Holland,  Hainault,  &c.,  all  about  the 
same  peiiod — during  the  twelfth  century — appear, 
as  with  one  accord,,  to  have  adopted  a  lion  as  their 
cognizance ;  and  that  the  assumption  of  the  eagle  by 
the  monarohs  of  the  eastern  and  southern  portions 
of  Europe  took  place  almost  contemporaneously.* 

Alexander  XL;  a  youth  in  liis  seventeenth  year, 
Accession  of     ascended  the  throne  on  the  death 

Alexander  II.  of  his  father  William,  and  was 
crowned  at  Scone  on  the  10th  of  December,  1214. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  enter  into 
an -alliance  with  the  patriotic  English  barons  against 
King  John,  in  expectation  of  regaining  the  northern 
counties ;  and  having  crossed  the  borders,  he  invested 
the  castle  of  Norham,  but  without  success.  John 
was  so  incensed,  that  he  marched  to  the  north  with 
a  mixed  and  savage  host  of  merCenaiies — the  out- 
casts and  freebooters  of  Europe — headed  by  "  Buch 
the  Murderer,"  "  Godeschal  the  Iron-hearted,"  "Fal- 
co  without  Bowels,"  '•  Manleon  the  Bloody,"  and 
other  ruffians  of  a  similar  character,  for  the  purpose 
of  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  disaffected  barons 
and  their  adherents.  His  progress  through  York- 
Siiva^c.  cdrulnct  of  shire  and  Northumberland  was 
KiugJoliri.  marked  with  flames  and  blood. 
The  towns  and  castles  of  Morpeth,  Mitford,  Aln- 
wick, Wark,  and  Roxburgh,  together  with  all  the 
villages  and  hamlets  on  the  road,  were  given  to  the 
flames,  John  himself  setting  fire  with  his  own  hands 
in  the  iiitSrning  to  the  house  in  wliich  he  had  spent 
the  preceding  night,  and  the  most  shocking  tortures 
were  inflicted  upon'  the  inhabitants  by  the  ferocious 
soldiery,  to  make  them  confess  where  they  had  con- 
cealed their  money.t  The  Scottish  king  retired 
before  a  superior  force;  and  John,  vowing  that  he 
would  "  smoke  thelittle  red  fox  out  of  his  covqrt,"| 
followed  him  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  burning  the  towns 
of  Dunbar  and  Haddington  on  his  way.  Alexander 
having  drawn  togetiier  a  powerful  force,  encamped 
on  the  river  Esk,  near  Pentlaind,  a  few  miles  to  the 
south  of  Edinbm'gh.  John  feeling  disinclined  to 
I'isk  a  battle,  and  unable  to  remain  longer  in  a 
country  which  his  savage  fury  had  laid  waste, 
hurried  back  to  England,  in  his  retreat  setting  fire  to 
the  Priory  of  Coldingham  and  the  town  of  Berwick. 

In  retaliation    for    these    ouf>rages,    Alexander 

Alexander  invades  ™=l'^'=li«^  i'^t"   England,   and   laid 

England  in  con-  'waste  the  western  border  counties 

cert  with  the      with  fire  and  sword.   The  Chronicle 

English  barons,  ^f  Mei^oge  states  that  the  Scots  in 

his  army — meaning,  probably,  the   Galwegians — 

*  rianehe's  Pursuivant  of  Anns. 

+  Chron.  Mel.  p.  100;  M.  Talis,  p.  275;    Fordun,  lib.  ix. 
c.  xxviii. 

*  M.Paris,  p.  191— "because  Alexander  was    of    a  red 
complexion,"  he  adds ;  Hailes  vol.  i.  p.  171. 


burnt  the  Monastery  of  Holmcnltram,  in  Cumber- 
land, and  that,  in  returning  home  with  their  plun- 
der, nearly  two  thousand  of  them,  as  a  judgment 
for  their  sacrilege,  were  di-owned  in  the  river  Eden 
■ — rather,  perhaps,  in  the  shifting  sands  of  the  Sol- 
way  Frith.*  The  Scottish  king  dismissed  these 
ferocious  plunderers  from  his  anny,  and  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  south  to  join  Prince  Louis,  of  France, 
whom  the  barons  had  invited  over  to  assist  them  in 
protecting  their  rights,  against  their  own  doteslcd 
and  contemptible  sovereign.  On  his  way,  he  took 
possession  of  Carlisle  aind  assaulted  Barnard  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Baliol  family,  where  Eustace  de 
Vesci,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  barons,  was  slain. 
Alexander,  on  reaching  Dover,  is  said  to  have  done 
homage  to  Louis'  for  the  possessions  which  ho  held 
from  the  King  of  England  i|  and  Louis  and  the 
barons,  on  their  part,  expressly  recognized  the  right 
of  the  Scottish  king  to  the  counties  of  Northumber- 
land, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  made 
oath  that  they  would  not  conclude  a  separata 
peace. 

After  the  death  of  the  infamous  John  (17th  Oc- 
tober, 1216),  Alexander  continued  to  co-operate 
with  Prince  Louis  and  the  confederated  barons ;  and 
as  John,  before  his  death,  had  made  his  peace  with 
Rome,  the  king  of  the  Scots,  and  Ms  whole  ai-my 
and  kingdom,  were  in  consequence  „  ,  . 
included  in  the  excommunication  "'^^  '"  ^^  '° 
which  Gualo,  the  Pope's  legate,  fulminated  against 
Louis  and  his  adherents.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  very  little  regarded  either  by  the  clergy 
or  the  people  of  Scotland — it  was  not  even  pub- 
lished by  the  former  till  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a 
twelvemonth.J 

The  disgraceful  overthrow  of  Louis  next  year 
(25th  May,  1217),  induced  him  to  make  peace  with 
Henry  III.,  the  young  khig  of  England,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  interest  of  his  Scottish 
ally.  On  hearing  of  the  treaty,  Alexander,  who 
was  on  his  march  into  England,  returned  home. 
He  soon  after  effected  his  reconciliation  both  with 
Henry  and  the  Papal  See.  On  the  1st  of  December, 
1217,  he  received  absolution  at  Tweedmouth,  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  delegates  of  Gualo ;  and  at  the  same  time  he 
yielded  up  to  Henry  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  did 
homage  for  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon  and  the 
other  possessions  which  he  held  in  Etigland.  In 
the  following  year,  the  papal  legate  and  his  dele- 
gates exacted  large  sums  from  the  Scottish  clergy 
as  the  price  of  absolution.  §  Those 
who  satisfied  theii-  exorbitant  de-  -i*^ ''emoval. 
mands  were  at  once  relieved  from  the  excommuni- 
cation and  interdict  under  which  they  had  been 
laid  ;  others  were  commanded  to  repair  to  Rome,  to 
be  absolved  there ;  while  a  third  class,  who  were 
either  reluctant  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
legate,  or  to  pay  the  price  of  reconciliation,  were 

*  Chron.  Mel.  p.  100. 
+  Ihid.  p.  101. 

J  Hailes,  vol  i.  p.  173  ;    Chron.  Mel.  p.  1B2 :  Fordun,  lib 
IX.  c.  xxxi. 
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Euspended  or  deirosed.  At  length  the  clergy, 
wearied  of  these  exactions,  sent  a  deputation  of 
three  bishops  to  the  Papal  court,  where,  on  a  pro- 
fession of  penitence,  they  easily  obtained  absolu- 
tion. "  He  must  have  a  tender  conscience,"  said  a 
cai-dinal,  in  their  heai'ing,  "  who  confesses  a  crime 
when  he  has  not  been  guilty  of  an  offence."*  Gualo 
was  recalled,  and  the  Pope  confirmed  the  liberties 
of  the  Scottish  Church,  alleging  as  one  of  the 
grounds  of  this  boon,  "  the  respect  and  obedience 
which  Alexander  had  manifested  to  the  Papal  see." 
It  was  agreed  tliat  the  disputes  between  Henry  and 
Alexander  should  be  referred  to  Pandulph,  the  new 
Papal  legate,  but  they  remained  undecided  till 
1237. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1221,  Alexander  married 
Man-iage  of  the  princess  Joan,  Henry's  eldest 
Alexander.  sister.  This  fortunate  union  had  a 
most  favoui'able  effect  in  strengthening  the  bonds 
of  amity  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  it  was 
followed  by  a  long  period  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
which  enabled  the  Scottish  king  to  turn  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  his  own  kingdom,  by  the  enactment  of 
wise  and  just  laws,  many  of  which  arc  still  in  force. 
Almost  the  only  events  that  mark  the  history  of  the 
country  during  the  next  twelve  or  thirteen  years, 
are  some  insm-reetions  which  broke  out  among  the 
turbulent  inhabitants  of  Argyle,  Galloway,  Moray, 
and  Caithness,  and  were  suppressed  by  the  vigor- 
Distuvljnnces  in  o^^  measures  of  the  king.    The  dis- 

Caitkness —  torbances  in  Caithness  were  caused 
by  tile  rigorous  exaction  of  tithes  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical dues,  by  the  officers  of  Adam,  the  bishop  of 
that  province ;  and  the  bishop  himself  is  alleged  to 
hai'e  exoommunicated  the  people  for  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  his  demands.  A  great  multitude  having 
as.sembled  te  consider  what  course  they  should  fol- 
low in  these  circumstances,  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
"  Short  rede,  good  rede — slay  we  the  bishop."  The 
crowd  ran  instantly  to  the  episcopal  residence  at 
Halldrk,  assaulted  it  with  fury,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
burnt  the  prelate  alive  in  his  own  palace  (a.d.  1222). 
Alexander,  who  was  at  Jedburgh  on  his  way  to 
England  when  he  heard  of  this  atrocious  deed,  im- 
mediately hastened  to  the  north,  and  inflicted  con- 
dign punishment  on  the  murderers,  putting,  it  is 
eaid,  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  of  them  to  death. 
The  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness  was  accused  of 
having  abetted  or  connived  at  the  murder,  for  when 
some  of  the  bishop's  servants,  who  had  escaped 
through  the  flames,  came  in  haste  to  him  to  crave 
assistance  for  their  master,  he  coolly  answered, 
"  Let  the  bishop  eouiie  to  me,  and  I  will  protect 
him."  The  earl  was  in  censequence  deprived  of  his 
estate,  but  the  king  afterwards  permitted  him  to 
redeem  it.  In  the  year  1231,  however,  he  was  him- 
self murdered  in  his  own  castle  by  his  servants, 
and  then  burned,  in  revenge  for  this  atrocious 
crime.f 

*  Forilan,  lib.  ix.  c.  sxxiii. 

+  Cliion.    Mel.    p.    199;     Fordun,    lib.  ix.  c.  ncxvii. ; 
Eoece,  lib.  xiii.  p.  293. 
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-and  Galloway. 


The  insmxection  in  Moray  was  connected  with 
the  claimsof  Gilliescop  McScolane, 
a  descendant  of  William  Fitz-Dun-  °™^ 

can,  to  the  earldom  of  that  province.  He  at  first 
obtained  a  temporary  success — ^burnt  the  town  of 
Inverness,  spoiled  the  crown  lands  in  that  neigh- 
bom-hood,  and  baffled  the  king  himself,  w'ho  went 
against  him  in  person  (a.d.  1228).  Next  j'ear, 
however,  he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Earl  of  Buchan,  justiciary  of  Scotland,  who  put 
him  and  his  two  sons  to  death.*  "  He  appears  to 
have  been  the  last  of  his  race,"  says  Mr.  Skene, 
"  and  thus  terminated  those  singular  attempts  to 
place  a  rival  family  on  the  throne  of  Scotland, 
w'hich  lasted  dm-ing  a  period  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  years,  and  which  exhibit  so  extraordinary 
a  proof  of  the  tenacity  and  perseverance  with  which 
the  Highlanders  maintained  their  peculiar  laws  of 
succession,  and  the  claims  of  a  hereditary  title  to 
the  throne." 

The  most  formidable  of  these  internal  commo- 
tions was  the  last,  which  broke  out 
in  Galloway  in  1233,  on  the  death 
of  Alan,  the  son  of  Roland,  the  chief  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  high  constable  of  Scotland,  leaving  three 
daughters,  but  no  male  heir.  This  Alan  of  Gallo- 
way, who  was  the  representative,  in  the  female 
line,  of  the  great  family  of  the  Mctevilles,  was  the 
most  powerful  subject  in  the  kingdom.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Helen,  by  his  first  wife,  married  Roger 
de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  who  became  Con- 
stable of  Scotland  in  her  right.  By  his  second 
wife,  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  the  brother  of  William  the  Lion,  he 
left  two  daughters, — Cliristian,  who  married  Wil- 
liam de  Fortibus,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  but 
died  without  issue ;  and  Devorguil,  the  wife  of  Jolm 
Baliol,  of  Barnard  Castle,  whose  son,  John  Baliol, 
was  the  succesful  competitor  for  the  crown,  on  the 
death  of  JIargaret  of  Norway.  The  rude  and  tur- 
bulent Galwegians,  who  clung  pertinaciously  to 
their  ancient  customs,  resolutely  opposed  the  par- 
tition of  their  country  among  the  heiresses  of  their 
late  lord,  and  headed  by  Thomas,  a  bastard  son  of 
Alan,  and  Gilrodh  or  Gilderoy,  an  Irish  chief,  who 
had  come  to  his  assistance,  they  marched  against 
the  Scottish  king,  who  was  approaching  to  attack 
them,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country  with 
merciless  fury.  Alexander  got  entangled  among 
morasses,  and  was  placed  in  a  situation  of  immi- 
nent peril,  from  which  he  was  extricated  by  the 
Earl  of  Ross,  who  assailed  the  rebels  in  the  rear, 
and  discomfited  them  with  great  slaughter.  Their 
leaders,  Thomas  and  Gilrodh,  made  their  escape  to 
Ireland,  but  next  year  they  returned  with  a  fresh 
army,  and  renewed  the  war.  This  second  attempt, 
however,  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  first.  The  two 
leaders  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy,  and  were 
pardoned,  but  their  Irish  followers,  straggling 
towards  the  Clyde  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  find 
a  passage  to  their  own  country,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  who  are  said  to  have 
•  I'ordun,  lib.  ix.  c.  xlvii. 
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and  English 
kinprs — 


boheacted  tliem  all  witli  the  exception  only  of  two, 
whom  they  sent  to  Edinhurgh  to  he  hanged  and 
quartered  there.* 

Ahout  this  period  dissensions  began  to  arise  he- 
Dissensions  be-  tween  the  English  and  Scottish 
tween  the  Scottisli  kings.  Tlieir  claims  upon  each 
other  had  never  been  finally 
settled ;  and  Henry,  either  from 
ambition  or  weakness,  was  induced  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Arehbishoi)  of  York  to  the  right 
of  officiating  at  the  coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
and  to  solicit  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  employ  his 
authority  with  Alexander,  to  perform  the  conditions 
of  the  old  treaty  between  Henry  II.  and  William 
the  Lion,  in  strange  forgetfuiness  of  the  fact,  that 
all  claims  under  that  treaty  had  been  expressly 
renounced  by  Richard  I.f  The  Pope  accordingly 
issued  a  bull  (a.d.  1234),  admonishing  the  Scottish 
king  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Henry,  "as 
his  doing  so  would  greatly  conduce  to  the  peace 
and  trantjiaillity  of  both  kingdoms."  Instead  of 
submitting  to  these  claims,  Alexander  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  English  court,  to  demand  the 
restitution  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
"Westmoreland,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  in- 
heritance. He  also  alleged  that  his  fathei-,  William, 
had  paid  to  John,  the  father  of  Henry,  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  marks,  on  condition  that  Henry 
and  Richard,  the  sons  of.  John,  should  marry  Mar- 
garet and  Isabella,  the  daughters  of  William,  wliich 
condition  had  not  been  performed,  and  that  Henry 
himself  had  failed  to  perform  his  engagement  to 
marry  Marjory,  another  daughter  of  William's. 
— their  settle-  These  claims  were  not  finally  ad- 
ment.  justed  till  September,  1237,  when, 

at  a  conference  held  at  York,  in  the  presence  of 
Otho,  the  Papal  legate,  it  was  agreed  that  Alexan- 
der  should  receive  lands  in  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland,  of  the  yearly  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  liis  demaiids.  X   The 
following  year  (4th  March,  1238),  Joan,  Alexan- 
Death  of  the     <^^^'s  queen,   sister  of  Henry,  who 
queen,  and  second  had  been  long  in  a  declining  state, 
mariiage  of      ^igd  j^|.  Canterbury,  without  leav- 
AlexaijJei-.        .  .  t      ^i  „ 

mg  any  issue.     In  the   course   of 

next  year  (15th  May,  1239)  Alexander  married 
again.  His  new  queen  was  Mary,  daughter  of 
Ingelram  de  Conci,  a  great  lord  of  Picardy,  who, 
on  account  of  his  brave  actions,  extensive  posses- 
sions, and  three  marriages  with  ladies  of  royal  and 
illustrious  famihes,  was  surnamed  Le  Grand.  § 
The  death  of  Joan,  and  the  alliance  with  a  family 
which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
England,  weakened  the  bonds  of  amity  between 
Alexander  and  Henry ;  but,  for  several  years,  their 
old  friendship   continued   to  exist,  and  in   1242, 

*  I-Ijiiles,  vol.  i.  p.  18^;  Fordun,  lib.  ix.  c.  xlviii. 
■I-  Ryroer's  I'oed.  vol.  i.  pp.  328,  334,  330. 
t   Ibid.  vol.  i.  pp.   374—400 ;  Eidpath's  Border  History, 
pp.  130—134. 

§  The  de  Couci  family  affected  great  porap,  and  professed 
to  consider  nil  titles  as  beneath  their  dignity.  The  Crt  de 
Guerre  of  this  Ingelram,  was — 

".Te  ne  suis  Roy,  ni  Prince  aussi, 
Je  silts  le  Seigneur  de  Couoi." 


Henry,  when  about  to  set  out  on  his  expedition  to 
France,  confided  to  Alexander  the '  care  of  the 
northern  borders.  But  in  this  same  j'ear,  an  event 
occurred  which  di-ew  after  it  important  conse- 
quences. 

At  a  tom-nament  held  at  Haddington,  Walter 
Bisset,  a  member  of  a  powerful  jiurder  of  the 
family  in  the  north,  was  over-  Earl  of Ath.lo  by 
tlu-own  by  Patrick,  Eari  of  Athole,  "^^  Bissets- 
a  youth  distinguished  for  his  knightly  accomplish- 
ments. It  is  alleged  that  the  defeat  was  embittered 
by  an  old  feud  which  existed  between  the  Bissets 
and  the  family  of  Athole.  A  day  or  two  after,  tlie 
earl  was  murdered  in  the  house  where  he  lodged, 
which,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  eonoealing  the 
atrocious  crime,  was  set  on  fire  by  the  assassins. 
Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  the  Bissets,  and 
the  nobility,  headed  by  Patrick,  Earl  of  March, 
and  David  de  Hastings,  who  had  married  the 
aunt  of  Athole,  flew  to  arms,  and  demanded 
vengeance,  both  upon  Walter  Bisset  and  his  uncle 
William,  the  chief  of  the  family,  to  whom  jjopular 
clamour  pointed  as  the  author  of  the  conspu-acy. 
Bisset  strenuously  denied  the  charge.  He  m-ged 
that  be  was  fifty  miles  distant  from  Haddington 
when  the  murder  was  committed.  He  instantly 
procured  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  assassins  to  be  published,  both  in  his  own 
chapel  and  in  aU  the  churches  of  the  kingdom. 
He  offered  to  maintain  his  innocence  by  single 
combat,  but  he  declined  a  ti'ial  by  jury,  '•  on  ac- 
count of  the  malevolence  of  the  people  and  the 
implacable  resentment  of  his  enemies."  The  king 
strove  to  protect  him  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies, 
and  the  queen,  according  to  Fordun,  oifered  to 
make  oath,  "  that  Bisset  had  never  devised  a  crime 
so  enormous;"  that  is  to  say,  she  was  so  convinced  of 
his  innocence,  that  she  was  willing  to  appeal-  as 
one  of  his  compm-gators,  if  the  case  should  he  sub- 
mitted to  that  mode  of  trial.  At  length  it  was 
decided  that  the  estates  of  the  Bis-  —their  banish- 
sets  should  be  forfeited,  and  that  ment. 

they  should  swear  upon  the  Holy  Gospel  that 
they  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
there,  for  the  remainder  of  their  Kves,  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  murdered  earl.* 

Walter  Bisset,  however,  escaped  to  England,  and 
sought  to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  country  and  of  the  king,  to  whose  pro- 
tection he  owed  his  life.  He  artfully  represented 
to  the  English  monarch  that  he  was  lord  superior 
of  Scotland,  and  ought  to  have  been  first  consulted 
before  judgment  was  given ;  "  that  Alexander,  being 
his  vassal,  had  no  right  to  inflict  such  punishments 
on  his  nobles  without  the  permission  of  his  liege 
lord;"  and  in  order  still  farther  to  excite  Henry 
against  the  Scottish  king,  he  described  Scotland  as 
the  ally  of  France,  and  as  the  asylum  of  the  fugi- 
tive enemies  of  England.  Henry,  who  was  a  weak 
monarch,  was  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch  by  these 
misrepresentations,  that  he  determined  on  an  im- 

*  Hailes's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  157;  Fordun,  lib.  ix.  c.  li^; 
M.  Pai-is,  p.  568. 
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inocUato  invasion  of  Scotland.     He  secretly  applied 
Dispnte  between  *"  ^'^"^  -^^^'^  "^  Fkudcrs  for  assist- 
HtiH-y  111.  and    ance,  organized  a  confederacy  of 
.A.lexaiider.       i^^h  cliiefs  to  aid  him  in  his  enter- 
prise, by  making  a  descent  upon  the  Scottish  coast, 
and  assemhled  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  -which 
ho  marched  to  iS'ewcastle,     Alexander  was  nothing 
daunted  at  thgse  preparations.     Ho  declared  that 
he  never  did  and  never  would  consent  to  hold  from 
the  king  of  England  any  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland ;  and, ;  with  the  strenuous  support  of  his 
nobles,  he  snoceeded  in  raising-  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred   thousand  foot,     and   a   thousand  horse,    to 
repel  the  unprovoked  invasion.      Matthew   Paris, 
a    contemporary    English    historian,    has     given 
us  an  interesting  description  of  the  accouti-ements 
and  discipline  of  this  powerful  host,  and  of  the  spirit 
by  which.it  was  animated.   "  The  Scottish  cavalry," 
according  to  his  account,  "  were  brave  and  well 
mounted,  although  their  horses  were  neither  of  the 
Spanish  nor  Italian  breed,  and  the  horsemen  were 
clothed  in  armour   of    iron    net-work.      The  in- 
fantry," he  adds,    "  approached  to   one  hundred 
thousand,  all  unanimous,  all  animated  by  the  ex^ 
hortations  of  their  clergy  and  by  confession,  coura- 
geously to  fight  and  resolutely  to  die  in  the  just 
defence  of  then-  native  land."*     The  hostile  armies 
came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  a  place  in  Northum- 
berland caUod  Ponteland ;   but,  fortunately  for  both 
countries,'  peace  was  concluded  without  bloodshed. 
Alexander,,  as  M.  Paris  tells  us,  was   "a   devout, 
upright,  and  cOra'teous  person,  justly  beloved  by  all 
the  English  nation  no  less  than  by  his  own  sub- 
jects."    The  English    nobles  were  by  no   means 
favourable  to  the  i-ash  enterprise  of  their  imbecile 
king ;  and,  through  the  exertions  of  Kiohard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Heni-y,  and  the  Archbishop 

T,  ,  ,  ,   ofYork, atreatywasconcludedfA.D. 

Peace  concluded.  ,„..,  ./ , ,     ,  „ 

1244)  on  equitable  terms.     Henry 

prudently  Waived  aU  demand  of  homage  from  Alex- 
ander for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  Scottish 
monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  agreed  always  to  bear 
good  faith  and  love  to  Henry  as  his  dear  and  liege 
lord,  and  never  to  eirter  into  alliance  with  the  ene- 
mies of  Henry,  or  of  his  heirs,  unless  they  should 
unjustly  aggrieve  him.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that 
the  treaty  concluded  at  York  in  1237  should  be 
mamtained,  and  that  the  proposal  there  made  of  a 
marriage  between  the  son  of  the  King  of  Scots  and 
the  daughter  of  Henry  should  bo  carried  into  effect. 
Allan  Durward,  Henry  de  Baliol,  David  de  Lindsay, 
with  other-  knights  and  prelates,  then  swore  on  the 
•>  soul  of  their  lord  the  king  that  the  treaty  should  be 
kept  mviolate  by  him  and  his  heirs.f 

The  only  event  of  the  reigft  of  Alexander  which 
remains  to  be  noticed,  is  the  maritime  expedition 
which  he  undertook,  in  1249,  against  Angus,  Lord 
of  Afgyle,  with  the  view  of  compelling  that  chief 
to  pay  to  the  Scottish  crown  the  homage  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  render  to  the  King-  of  Nor- 
May.    Alexander  had  conducted  his  fleet  as  far  as 

•  M.  Paris,  p,  640  ;  Chron.  Mel.  p.  106. 

*  Eyiner's  roed.  vol.  i.  pp.  374,  4:i8 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  646. 


the  Sound  of  Mull,  when  he  was  seized  -with  a  fever 
and  died  in  a  small  island,  named  Deatli  of  Alex- 
Ken-ara  (8th  July),  in  the  filty-  ander  II. 
first  year  of  his  age,  and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign. 
He  w-as  buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Meh-ose  in  accord- 
ance with  Ms  own  desire.  Alexander ,  was  uii- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  our  Scottish 
princes ;  and  he  was  justly  characterized  by  Eor- 
dun  as  "a  king  pious,  just,  and  brave ;  as  the  shield 
of  the  church,  the  safeguard  of  the  people,  and  the 
friend  of  the  miserable."  He  was  a  zealous  supporter 
of  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  clergy,  particularly  of  the 
Doniinican  or  Black  Eriars,  for  whom  he  founded 
no  fewer  than  eight  monasteries  at  Edinburgh, 
Berwick,  Ayr-,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Elgin,  Stirling, 
and  Inverness.  Boece  supposes  that  his  partiality 
to  these  mendicants  may  have  arisen  fr.oni  his  ha-\-ing 
seen  their  founder,  St.  Dominic,  in  France,  about 
the  year  1217.  "  The  sight  of  a  li-v-ing  saint,"  says 
Lord  Hailes,  "  may  have  made  an  impression  on 
his  yoimg  mind ;  but,  perhaps,  he  considered  the 
mendicant  friars  as  the  cheapest  eoclosiastios.  His 
revenues  could  not  supply  the  costly  institution  of 
Cistercians  and  canons  regular,  in  which  his  gi-eat- 
grandfather,  David  I.,  took  delight."* 

Alexander  w-as  succeeded  by  his  only  soji,  Alex- 
ANDEIl  III.,  who  had  not  completed  Aceession  of 
his  eighth  year  when  the  death  of  Alexander  HI. 
his  father,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1249,  opened  to  him 
the  accession :  to  the  Scottish  throne.  ,  lie  was  im- 
mediately conducted  by  an  assembly  of  the  nobility 
to  the  Abbey  of  Scone,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
crowned.  It  was  objected  by  some  of  the 
nobles,  that  the  king  ought  to  be  knighted  before 
his  coronation  took  place,  and  that  the  day  fixed 
for  the  ceremony  was  unlucky.  But  Coniyn,  Earl 
of  Mentoith,  urged  the  danger  of  delay,  as  Henry 
was  intriguing  at  Pome  to  procure  from  the  Poi^e 
an  interdict  against  the  coronation  of  the  young 
prince,  alleging  that  Alexander,  being  his  liege- 
man, should  not  be  anointed  or  crowned  with- 
out his  pennission  f  and  he  proposed  that  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews  should  both  knight  and  crown  the 
youthful  monarch,  as  William  Rufus  had  been 
knighted  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.f 
The  patriotic  arguments  of  Comyn  prevailed.  On 
the  13th  of  July,  David  de  Berne- 
ham,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
girded  the  king  with  the  belt  of  knighthood,  and 
then  explained  to  him  his  duties,. first  in  Latin, 
and  afterwards  in  Norman^French.  The  various 
ceremonies  employed  upon  the  occasion  presented 
a  curious  combination  of  old, Celtic  usages  and  of 
recently  imported  Anglo-Norman  customs.  The 
youthful  monarch  was  seated  upon  the  sacred 
stone  of  destiny,  which  formed  the  coronation 
chair ;  the  crown  was  .  placed  on  liis  head,  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand';  he  was  invested  with  the  royal 
mantle,  and  the  barons  and  knights,  kneeling  in 
homage,  threw  their  robes  beneath  his  feet.     A 

*  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
+  Ibid. ;  Fordun,  lib,  %.  e. 
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gi-py-haircd  Higliland  seniiachy,  or  bai-d,  clothed 
ill  a  scarlet  mantle,  stepping  forth  from  the  crowd, 
repeated,  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  a  long  genealogical 
recitation,  in  which,  beginning  with  "  Hail,  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Albion,  son  of  Alexander,  son  of 
William,  son  of  David,"  he  carried  up  the  royal 
pedigree  through  all  its  generations,  to  the  fabu- 
lous Gathelus,  who  married  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  and  was  the  contemporary  of  Moses.*  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Alexander  understood  a  word 
of  the  rhapsody  addressed  to  him,  but  he  is  re- 
corded to  have  liberally  i-ewardcd  the  venerable 
genealogist. 

The  English  king  had  at  this  time,  in  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  resolved  upon  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  northern  borders 
of  his  kingdom  from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots 
dm-ing  his  absence,  the  marriage  formerly  agreed 
The  Idnn's  on  between  his  daughter  Margaret 
marriage.  and  the  young  king  of  Scotland, 
■was  solemnized  at  York,  on  the  20th  of  December, 
1251.  The  ceremony  was  graced  by  the  presence 
of  Henry  and  his  queen,  of  Mary  de  Couci,  Queen- 
dowager  of  Scotland,  who  had  come  from  France 
on  the  occasion  with  a  numerous  train,  and  of  the 
principal  nobility  and  prelates  of  both  countries. 
The  festivities,  which  lasted  several  days,  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  most  magnificent  character. 
"  Wci'e  I,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "  to 
explain  at  length  the  abundance  of  the  feasts,  the 
variety  and  the  frequent  changes  of  the  vestments, 
the  delight  and  the  plaudits  occasioned  by  the  jug- 
glers, and  the  multitude  of  those  who  sat  down  to 
meat,  my  narrative  would  become  hyperbolical.  I 
shall  only  mention  that  the  Archbishop,  who,  as  the 
great  Prince  of  the  North,  showed  himself  a  most 
serene  host  to  all  comers,  made  a  donation  of  six 
hundi'cd  oxen,  which  were  all  spent  upon  the  first 
course  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  I  leave  you  to 
form  a  parallel  judgment  of  the  resff 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities,  Alexander  pcr- 
„       ,     ,,       ,  formed  homage  for  the  lands  which 
upon  the  inile-    he  held  m  England ;  and  Henry, 
pendence  of  Scot-  with  that  mean  and  dishonourable 
"  ■  policy,  which  was  afterwards  fully 

developed  by  his  son,  endeavoured  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his  relative 
and  guest,  by  cunningly  proposing  that  he  should 
also  render  fealty  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  the  young  monarch,  with  a  prudence  and  spirit 
beyond  his  yeare,  replied,  "  that  he  had  been  in- 
vited to  York  to  marry  the  princess  of  England,  not 
to  treat  of  affairs  of  state,  and  that  he  could  not 
take  a  step  so  important  without  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  his  parliament."  J  Ilem-y  was 
constrained  to  rest  satisfied  with  this  reply,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  to  desist  from  his  demand.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  ho  should  send  into 
Scotland  a  trusty  counsellor  who  might  act  in  con- 

•  Foraun,  lib.  x.  o.   i. ;    Chron.  Mel.  p.   219;    l!yi!,ei-'s 
Foed.  vol.  i.  p.  400. 
t  M.  Paris,  p.  830. 
I  Ibid.  p.  839 ;  Eymer's  Foe  J.  voL  i.  p.  467. 


cert  with  the  Scottish  nobles  as  guardian  of  the 
young  king;  and  Geoffrey  de  Langley,  keeper  of 
the  royal  forests,  was  appointed  to  this  important 
oiSce ;  but  he  was  speedily  expelled  by  the  barons 
on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  insolence. 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  English  king  had  by 
no  means  laid  aside  his  designs  upon  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland.  In  the  year  1254,  he  procured 
Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  to  grant  him  a  twentieth 
of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  that  kingdom  during 
three  years,  ostensibly  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Land, 
but  really  for  his  own  uses ;  and  he  despatched 
Simon  de  Montfort,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, on  a  secret  mission,  for  the  purpose  of  strength- 
ening the  English  interest  at  the  court  of  Alex- 
ander. At  this  period,  the  powerful  family  of  the 
Comyns  were  at  the  head  of  Scottish  affairs,  and 
two  of  the  barons  of  their  party,  Robert  de  Ros 
and  John  de  Baliol,  held  the  office  of  regents.   They 

were  fiercely  opposed  by  a  rival  „      .  ,  .    . 
n     ,.         1.      1    I   V       j-i        -n     1       J-  Scottish  factions, 
taction,   headed   by  the    Earls  oi 

March,  Strathern,  and  Carrick,  Alexander  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Alan  Dui-ward  the  High 
Justiciary,  who  had  been  accused  at  York  of  a  de- 
sign upon  the  crown.  The  interests  of  this  party 
were  espoused  by  Henry  and  his  daughter.  Queen 
Margaret,  who  complained  that  she  was  confined  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  a  sad  and  solitary  place, 
without  verdure,  and  by  reason  of  its  vicinity  to 
the  sea,  unwholesome  ;  that  she  was  not  permitted 
to  make  excursions  through  the  kingdom,  nor  to 
choose  her  female  attendants ;  and  that  she  was 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  husband, 
the  king.*  Henry  despatched  the  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  Maunsell,  his  chief  secretary,  to  the 
Scottish  court,  under  the  pretence  of  inquii-ing  into 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  queen,  but  in 
reality  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  discontented 
nobles  in  their  machinations  against  the  party 
which  steadily  opposed  his  interested  schemes. 
While  the  Comyns  and  then-  supporters  were  en- 
gaged in  preparations  for  holding  a  parliament  at 
Stu'ling,  the  Earls  of  Dunbar,  Strathern,  and  Car- 
rick, in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and 
his  associates,  surprised  the  castle  of  Edinbiu-gh, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  king 
and  queen.f  As  soon  as  Henry  heard  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  forerunners,  Gloucester  and  Maunsell, 
he  immediately  issued  his  writs  to  his  military 
tenants,  and  assembling  a  numerous  army,  marched 
to  the  Scottish  border,  declaring,  however,  that  in 
his  visit  to  his  son  and  daughter,  he  should  attempt 
nothing  prejudicial  to  the  rights  of  the  Idng,  or  the 
liberties  of  Scotland.  Alexander  and  his  queen 
were  suddenly  removed  to  Roxburgh,  where  they 
had  an  interview  with  Henry,  who  came  from  the 
castle  of  Wark  for  that  purpose.  The  government 
of  Scotland  was  there  remodelled  under  his  influ- 
ence, and  a  deed  was  di-awn  up  by  wliich  Alexan- 
der bound  himself  not  to  admit  his  change  of  couii- 
late  counsellors,  or  their  fi-iends,  to  selloi-s. 
any  share  in  the  management  of  the  affau'S  of  his 
•  M.  Paris,  p.  010.  ^  Cliron.  Mel.  p.  3aO. 
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kingdom,  until  thcj  should  make  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  the  King  of  England  for  offences  they 
wore  or  might  be  charged  with.  In  the  room  of 
the  ComjTis  and  their  associates,  the  Earls  of  Fife, 
Dunbar,  Strathern,  Carrick,  and  the  Bishops  of 
Dunkeld  and  Aberdeen,  and  others  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy  who  -n-ore  favourable  to  the  English  in- 
terest, were  appointed  regents  of  the  kingdom,  and 
guardians  of  the  king  and  queen  for  seven  years, 
till  Alexander  should  have  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-one.*  This  deed,  which  was  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  English  king,  was  loudly  con- 
demned, as  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Bishop- 
elect  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mcnteith,  indignantly  refused  to  affix  their  seals  to 
an  instrument  so  prejudicial  to  the  independence  of 
the  country.f  Henry  having  thus,  with  charac- 
teristic cunning,  concealed  his  designs  against  the 
Kberties.of  Scotland  under  the  mask  of  friendship, 
.  proceeded  to  recruit  his  exhausted  coffers  by  selling 
a  pardon  to  John  de  Baliol,  and  confiscating  the 
estates  of  Robert  do  llos,  the  late  regents. 

The  arrangement  made  at  lloxburgh  by  Henry 
and  his  partisans  appears  to  have  been  maintained 
for  about  two  years,  during  which  the  coimtry  was 
the  scene  of  continual  broils.  Gamelin,  the  Bishop- 
elect  of  St.  Andi'ews,  who  had  been  removed  from 
his  secular  office  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the 
English  faction,  procm-ed  himself  to  be  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  in  spite  of  an  interdict 
issued  by  the  regents  ;  and  although  placed  without 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  he  hastened  to  Rome, 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  Pope,  and  induced  him 
to  excommunicate  his  enemies,  and  to  declare  him 
worthy  of  the  bishopric.  J  The  regents,  enraged  at 
the  opposition  of  Gamelin,  seized  the  revenues  of 
his  see,  while  Henry  prohibited  his  return,  and 
issued  orders  to  arrest  him  if  he  attempted  to  land 
in  England.  But  the  opponents  of  the  English 
faction  continued  to  gain  ground.  Mary  de  Couci, 
the  widow  of  Alexander  the  Second,  and  John  de 
Brienne,  her  second  husband,  visited  Scotland  in 
1257,  and,  animated  with  all  her  old  hereditary 
hatred  of  England,  immediately  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Comyns.  At  this  juncture,  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane,  and  the  Abbots  of  Jedburgh  and  Mel- 
rose— the  delegates  of  the  Pope — published  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  the  counsellors 
The  English  fac-  o^ the  king.  The  Comyns  promptly 
tion  overthrown  availed  themselves  of  tliis  favour- 
by  the  Comjns.  able  occurrence,  declared  that  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  excommunicated 
and  accursed  persons,  who  had  shamefully  mis- 
managed the  affaii-s  of  the  state,  and  that  the  king- 
dom would  soon  be  laid  under  a  papal  interdict. 
Finding  that  their  cause  increased  in  popularity, 
they  suddenly  rose  in  arms,  seized  the  king  and 
queen  at  Kinross,  carried  them  to  Stirling,  and 

•  HaUes,  vol.  i.  p.  202;  Rvmer's  Foed.  vol.  1.  p.  066. 
t  Chron.  Mel.  p.  221 ;  Foi-duii,  book  x.  chap.  ix. 
J  Cbron.  Mel.  p.  231. 


totally  dispersed  the  English  faction.*  Hem-y  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the  Welsh, 
and  the  now  dominant  Comyns  entered  into  a  league 
with  Lewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Principality,  which  stipulated  that  neither  of 
the  parties  should  make  peace  with  the  King  of 
England  without  mutual  cousent.t 

Alan  Durward  meanwhile  fled  to  England,  and 
the  Comyns  assembled  their  forces,  xhe  English  fao- 
and,  taking  the  king  with  them,  tion  put  down, 
marched  against  the  English  party.  No  hostilities, 
however,  took  place — the  contest  was  ultimately 
settled  by  negotiation — and  the  King  of  England 
was  compelled  to  dissemble  his  animosity  against 
the  Comyns,  and  his  bitter  mortification  at  tho 
failure  of  his  designs,  and  to  accommodate  liimself 
to  the  altered  state  of  parties  in  Scotland.  A  new 
regency  was  appointed  (1258),  which  left  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
the  queen  dowager  and  the  Comyns ;  but,  with  the 
view  of  conciliating  the  opposite  party,  Alan  Dm- 
ward,  and  other  three  of  the  late  counsellors,  wers 
included  in  the  number  of  the  regents.  J 

Shortly  after  the  new  government  was  esta- 
blished, the  Comyns  lost  their  great  leader,  '\"r alter, 
Earl  of  Menteith.  It  was  reported,  in  England, 
that  his  death  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  ;  but,  in  Scotland,  it  was  believed  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  countess.  Tho  unhappy  wo- 
man appears  to  have  been  instigated  to  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime  by  a  criminal  passion  which 
she  had  cherished  for  an  Englishman,  named  John 
Russell,  whom  she  soon  afterwards  married  with 
indecent  haste.  Slie  was  openly  charged  with  tho 
miu'der  of  her  husband,  and  she  and  her  paramour 
were  cast  into  prison,  deprived  of  their  estates,  and 
ultimately  compelled  to  leave  the  kingdom.§ 

In  1260,  Henry,  probably  encouraged  by  the 
death  of  his  opponent,  made  an  e,„,„,j  ,tt,„pt3 
attempt  to  regain  ms  lost  mflu-  of  Hem7  on  tiie 
ence,  and  sent  William  de  Horton,  independence  of 
a  monk  of  St.  Albans,  on  a  secret 
mission  to  invite  Alexander  8,nd  his  queen  to  re- 
pair to  England,  to  treat  of  certain  important  affairs, 
which,  however,  were  not  communicated  to  the 
Scottish  counsellors  or  parliament.  Alexander  and 
his  nobles  were,  with  good  reason,  jealous  of  this 
perpetual  intermeddling  of  England,  and  they  took 
careful  precautions  against  any  sinister  designs 
upon  the  independence  of  their  country.  Alexan- 
der and  his  queen  consented  to  visit  London,  but 
on  the  express  condition  that  neither  the  Idng  nor 
any  of  his  attendants  should  be  required  to  treat  of 
state  affairs  during  their  stay  at  the  English  court, 
and  that  Henry  should  make  oath  that  he  would 
■  not  detain  either  the  queen  or  her  child,  if  her  de- 
livery should  take  place  in  England. 

In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  king 


*  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  200 ;  M.  Paris,  p.  Cd4. 
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and  queon,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  body  of 
Second  visit  of  ^^^  Scottisli  nobility  and  clergy, 
Alexander  and  liis  ropaii-ed  to  the  court  of  Henry, 
queen  to  tlie  ^vhere  they  were  entertained  with 
English  court.  ^n^g^J^l  magnificence.  The  queen 
now  drew  near  her  time  ;  and,  at  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  her  father,  it  was  agreed  that  she  should 
lie  in  at  the  English  court.  But  such  was  the  well- 
founded  jealousy  which  was  entertained  of  Englisli 
ambition  and  intrigue,  that  Henry  was  required,  a 
second  time,  to  make  oath  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  the  queen  or  of  Alexander,  the  royal 
infant  should  be  delivered  to  an  appointed  body  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  and  clergy,  consisting  of  the 
leaders  of  both  the  great  national  parties.  Tliis 
stipulation  having  been  made,  Alexander  returned 
Birth  of  the  to  Scotland,  and  in  the  month  of 
Princess  Margaret.  February,  1261,  his  queen  was  de- 
livered, at  Windsor,  of  a  daughter,  who  was  named 
Margaret,  and  afterwards  married  to  Eric,  liing  of 
Norway.* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Henry 

,,.         .       ,       interposed  hia  good  ofEces  to  pre- 
IJissensions  be-  ^  ^  ^  i  i 

tween  Alexander  vent  a  rupture  between  Alexander 
and  Hnoo,  King  and  Place,  King  of  Norway,  but 
of  Norway.  T^yiQ^out  eitect.  The  Norwegian 
chiefs  of  the  western  islands,  from  their-  predatory 
habits,  had  long  been  formidable  neighbours  to  the 
western  coasts  of  Scotland ;  and  they  had  not  only 
overspread  the  whole  of  the  western  archipelago, 
but  had  frequently  invaded  and  plundered  the  main- 
land. The  Scottish  king  had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  obtain  possession  of  these  islands,  and  a 
number  of  the  chiefs  were  induced,  either  by  force 
or  by  motives  of  interest,  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Norwegian  crown,  and  to  become  the 
feudatories  of  Scotland.  Alexander  II.j  as  we  have 
seen,  died  on  the  coast  of  Argylcshire,  while  lead- 
ing an  expedition  against  the  isles,  to  compel  their 
chiefs  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  feudal  superior. 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  abandoned,  but  it  was  resumed  when 
Alexander  III.  took  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hand.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
gain  his  end  by  negotiation,  he  is  alleged  to  have 
instigated  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  other  island  chiefs, 
fo  invade  the  Hebrides,  with  the  view  of  compelling 
the  petty  kings  of  these  isles  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland.  If  we  may  credit  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Norwegian  chroniclers,  the  invaders 
not  only  burned  and  plundered  the  villages,  and 
even  churches,  but  inflicted  the  most  horrible  cruel- 
ties upon  the  helpless  inhabitants.!  Haco,  the  Nor- 
Hnco  invades  wegian  king,  made  immediate  pre- 
Scotland,  parations  for  vengeance.  Having 
collected  a  large  fleet,  he  set  sail  from  Herlover  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1263.  With  this  splendid  arma- 
ment— the  most  powerful  that  had  ever  sailed  from 
Norway — Haco  reached  Shetland  in  two  days,  and 
thence  sailed  to  Orkney,  and  anchored  in  the  Bay 

*  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  212;  JM.  Westminster,  p,  .S77. 
f  Johnstone's  Notes  to  tlie  Norse  Account  of  Haco's  Expe- 
dition. 


of  Ronaldsvoe.  There  he  remained  for  several 
weeks,  levying  contributions  from  the  inhabitants 
both  of  the  islands  and  of  the  opposite  main- 
land. It  is  mentioned  by  the  Norse  Chronicle 
of  the  expedition,  that  while  the  fleet  laj'  at 
Ronaldsvoe,  "  a  great  darkness  drew  over  the  sun, 
so  that  only  a  little  ring  was  bright  round  the  orb." 
This  incidental  notice  has  afforded  the  means  of  as- 
certaining exactly  the  date  of  this  expedition ;  and 
it  is  found  that  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an 
annular  eclipse  must  have  been  seen  at  Ronaldsvoe 
on  the  5th  of  August,  1263;  "a  fine  example,"  it 
has  been  justly  said,  "  of  the  clear  and  certain  light 
reflected  by  the  exact  sciences  upon  history." 

Haco  now  sailed  for  the  south,  and  being  joined, 
as  he  proceeded,  by  Magiras,  the  Progj-ess  of  the 
Lord  of  Man,  and  by  Dugal,  and  Norwegian 
other  Hebrideau  cliiefs,  he  found  expedition, 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above  a  hundi-cd 
sail,  most  of  them  vessels  of  considerable  size,  and 
all  well  provided  with  m.en  and  arms.  Dividing 
his  forces,  he  sent  a  squadron  of  fifty  ships  to 
plunder  the  Mull  of  Cantyre ;  another,  of  five  ships, 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Bute;  while  Haco 
liimself,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  remained  at 
Gigha,  a  small  island  between  Cantyre  and  Isla. 
The  division  which  sailed  against  Bute,  compelled 
the  Scottish  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Rothesay  to 
surrender,  and  it  appears  that,  at  the  instigation  of 
Roderic,  a  pirate  chief,  who  claimed  Bute  as  hia 
inheritance,  the  island  was  laid  waste,  and  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Rothesay  basely  murdered.  la 
the  meantime,  Haco  himself,  having  recalled  the 
forces  which  had  been  detached  to  plunder  the 
peninsula  of  Cantyre,  entered  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  anchored  in  the  Sound  of  Kilbrannan,  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Isle  of  Ari'an. 

The  Scottish  government,  seeing  the  imminent 
danger  of  a  descent  of  the  Norwegian  host  upon 
the  mainland,  endeavom'ed  to  efi'ect  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Haco,  and  a  temporary  truce  was 
agreed  on,  to  afford  an. opportunity  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  terms  of  pacification.  Savages  com- 
Tho  demands  made  by  Alexander  mitted  iy  the 
were  of  the  most  moderate  kind;  Norwegians, 
he  claimed  Bute,  An-an,  and  the  two  small  islands 
of  the  Cumbrays,  but  oifered  to  give  up  to  Norway 
the  whole  of  the  Hebrides.  Fortunately  for  Scot- 
land, Haco  would  not  listen  to  these  terms,  and  as 
soon  as  the  ti'uee  terminated,  he  despatched  a  fleet 
of  sixty  ships  up  the  Clyde  into  Loch  Long,  to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country  on  its  shores. 
This  detachment  penetrated  to  the  head  of  tliis 
loch,  committing  great  devastation  as  they  passed. 
A  narrow  neck  of  land  divides  Loch  Long  from 
Loch  Lomond,  the  islands  of  which  lalce  were 
crowded  with  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  safety 
to  those  secluded  retreats,  doubtless  with  the  confi- 
dent expectation  that  they  were  thus  placed  com- 
pletely beyond  the  reach-  of  their  ruthless  foes. 
But  the  Norwegians  dragged  theii-  light  boats 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tarbet,  and  launched  them 
en  Loch  Lomond,  and  wasted  with  fli-e  and  sword 


^A'^y^K 
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the  islets  and  shores  of  this  beautiful  lake.  In  the 
■v^'ordsof  a  Norwegian  bai-d  who  commemorates  this 
exploit,  "  The  persevering  shielded  warriors  of  the 
thrower  of  the  whizzing  spear  drew  their  hoats  across 
the  broadisthmus.  Our  fearless  troops,  the  exactors 
of  contribution,  with  flamingbrands  wastcdthe  popii- 
lousislands  in  the  late,  and  the  mansionsaround  its 
circling  bays."  Another  expedition  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter was  unde;  laliien  into  Stirlingshire,  by  one  of 
the  Hebridean  chiefs,  who  slew  great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  returned  laden  with  plunder. 

But  the  delay  wliich  had  taken  place  had  given 
the  Scots  time  to  collect  their  forces,,  cind  tli.e  ele- 
ments now  began  to  fight  against  the  invaders.  A 
storm  destroyed  ten  of  the  ships  which  lay  in  Loch 
Long,  and  soon  after,  on  Monday,  the  1st  'of  Octo- 
ber, the  rest  of  the  .fleet,  which  still  lay  in  the  .Erith 
of  Clyde,  encoi.mtcrod  a  tempest  of  such  tremendous 
violence  from  tlie  south-west,  accompanied  with 
torrents  of  hailstones  and  rain,  that  several  of  the 
vessels  were  cast  a-shore,  and  thei  remainder,  mostly 
dismasted  or  otherwise  disabled,  v.-erc  driven  up 
the  channel  towards  Largs.  A-Aultitude  of  armed 
peasants  occupied  the  heights  above  the  sea-shore, 
ready  to  take  ad%'antage  of  the'.disaster;of  the  in- 
Tading  fleet,  and  :they  immediately  fell  upon  the 
crews  of  the  stranded,  vesselrs.  But  the  Norwegians 
defended  themselves  with  great  intrepidity,  and 
the  wind  having  somewhat  abated, 'lassistance  was 
sent  them  by  Haco,  aiid  -they,  succeeded  in  driving 
off  their  assailants.-  Wben  daylight  appeared,  the 
.  Norwegian  king,  landed-iat^  the  head  of  a  strong  re- 
inforcement, for  the  protection  ..of  two  transports 
that  had  been  cast  asJiQre  the  preceding  day,  and 
which  the  Scots.;  had  attempted  to  ..plunder  .  during 
the  night.  Soon  after,  the-  Scottish  army,  led  by 
the  king  in  person-,  along  with  ..Alexander,  the 
Steward,  of  Scotland,  came,  down  from  .the  high 
grounds  above  the  village  of  Largs.     It.consistcd 

ID  xii     j,T  of  a  numerous  body  of  foot  soldiers. 

Battle  of  Lai-gs.         ,,      .        ^     j       "^  i   j.       ^i  L 

■  well  accoutred,  and  tor  the  most 

part  armed  -with  spears  and  bows,  and  of  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry, .  armed  from  head  to  heel,  and 
mounted  oh  Spanish  horses,  which  were  also  clothed 
in  complete  armour.  The- Norwegians, who  were 
greatly  outnumbered,  by  this  force,  were  drawn'up 
in  three  divisions,  one -of  1  which  occupied  an  emi- 
nence that  rises,  beliind  the  village  of  Largs, 
while  the  other  two  were  stationed  on  the  beach. 
As  the  engagement  was  about  to  commence,  Ilaeo 
■was  -with  great  difSculty  prevailed  upon  by  his 
chiefeto  retm-n  in  his  barge  to  his.fleet  at-the  Crnn- 
brays,  to  send  them  further  reinforcements.  But 
he  had  scaitcely  reached  his  ship  when  another 
storm  arose,  and  rendered  it  impossible,  for  the;pre- 
sent,  to  land  additional  forces.  In  the  meantime, 
the  van  of  the  Scnttish  ai-my  h3,d  eneountcred  and 
put  to  flight  the  advanced  body  of  the  Norwegians. 
The  fugitives,  in  their  headlong  retreat,  jdisordored 
the  ranks  of  the  squadi-ons  drawTi  up  on  the  shore. 
The  rout  soon  became  general.  Many  of  the  Nor- 
wegians threw  themselves  into  their  boats  and 
attempted  to  regain  their  ships,  but  some  of  the 


boats  became  overloaded  and  were  swamped.  Tho 
rest  of  the  troops  retreated  along  the  shore,  closely 
pm-sucd  by  the  victorious  Scots.  They  repeatedly 
rallied,  however,  and  made  an  obstinate  stand 
wherever  the  natiu-e  of  the  groimd  aflbrded  a 
favour-able  opportunitj'  of  resistance.  The  Scottish 
king  was  wounded  in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  and 
Alexander,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  was  slain. 
But  the  pursuers  pressed  on  in  increasing  numbers 
and  \vith  redoubled  fury.  The  slaughter  among 
the  retreating  Norwegians  now  became  very. great, 
and  Haco,  the  nephew  of  the  king,  and  one  of  the 
most  renowned  champions  in  the  host,  fell, 
along  with  many  others  of  the  principal  leaders ; 
and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  a  reinforcement 
from  the  fleet,  which  by  extraordinary  efforts  ef- 
fected a  landing  thi^ough  a  tremendous  surf,  tlie 
Norw-egian  array  would  have  been  entkely  de- 
stroyed. These  fresh  troops  immediately  attacked 
the: victorious  Scots,  and,  if  we  may  give  implicit 
credit  to  the  Norse  account  of  the  battle,  succeeded 
in  di-iving  them  back  from  the  high  grounds  over- 
hanging the  shore.  "  At  the  conflict  of  corslets  on 
the  blood-red  hill,"  says  tlie  Norwegian  clii-oniclcr,- 
"  tho  damasked  blade  hewed  the  Defeat  of  Uie 
mail  of  hostile  tribes,  ere  the  Scot,  Nonvegims. 
nimble  as  the  hound,  would  leave  the  field  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  an  all-conquering  king."  The  relics  of 
the  invading  force  then  re-embarked  in  their  boats 
and  .regained  their  ships. 

■Meanwhile,  the  stoi-m  continued  to  rage  with  un- 
abated fury,  and  the  remaining  ships  of  Haco's  mag- 
nificent -fleet  were  dreadfully  shattered  and  dis- 
tressed. Many  of  them  v.-ere  driven  from  their 
anclioroge,  and  dashed  against  each  other,  or  flung 
upon  the  shores  and  rocks.  The  beach  was  covered 
with  the  fragments  of  the  vessels,  and  with  the  dead 
bodies. of  their  crev.'s.  A  truce  was  granted  to 
Haco,. for  the -pUi-poso  of  burying  his  dead.*  After 
the  performance  of  this  melancholy  duty,  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  collected  ail  that  remained  of 
his  once  noble  fleet,  and  sailed  away  to  the  Island 
of  Arran.  He  then,  after  a  short  delay,  steered 
for  the  northern  islands,  which  r.t  that  time  were 
tine  undisputed  property  of  the  Norwegian  crown ; 
and  after  nrach  loss  and  suffering  from  the  stormy 
weather,  which  continued  throughout  the  whole 
of  liis  homeward  voyage,  he  at  last  reached 
Orkney,'  on  the  29th  of  October.  Here  an  illness 
seized'  him,  brought  on  by  mental  anxiety  and 
grief,  as  much  as  by  incessant  fatigue.  He  lin- 
gered for  some  weeks,  struggling  Death  of  King 
bravely   against  his   disease,  and  Haco. 

endeavouring  to  sootlie  his  mind  mider  his  mis- 
fortunes, with  the  thought  that  he  ^vas  overthrown 
by  divine,  rather  than  by  human  power.  "  Tl'.e 
arm  of  God,"  he  said,  "and  not  the  strength  of 

•  The  cairns  and  tumuli  erected  over  the  slain  Norsemen 
are  still  visible  on  the  field  of  hattle,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Lnrgs.  In  the  eei-itre  there  once  stood  a  large  granite 
pillar,  ten  feet  high;  it  fell  down  i-any  years  ago.  Oa 
some  of  the  cairns  heing  opened,  gvcat  quantities  of  human 
hones  have  been  f(nind,  and  also  ^val■like  -weapons,  pui-ti- 
cularly  axes  and  s-words. 
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man,  hath,  repulsed  me,  wi-ecked  my  ships,  and 
sent  death  among  my  soldiers."  As  he  felt  his  end 
approaching',  he  received  the  last  rites  which  the 
church  administers  to  the  dying,  and  the  spirit 'of  the 
old  Norse  ■warrior  reviving  within  him,  he  com.- 
manded  the  Chronicles  of  his  ancestors,  the  pirate 
kings,  to  be  read  to  him ;  and  he  expired  at  midnight, 
on  the  loth  of  December,  with  these  wild  tales  of 
bloodshed  and  rapine  still  sounding  in  his  ears.* 

The  victory  of  Largs  was,  in  its  consequences, 
one  of  the  most  important  ever  won  by  the  Scots.  It 
extended  and  consolidated  the  Scottish  dominions, 
and  freed  the  kingdom  for  ever,  from  the  incursions 
of  those  savage  wan-iors,  who  had  been  so  long  the 
terror  and  scourge  of  western  Europe.  Alexander 
lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  advantages  already 
gained ;  and  so  vigorous  were  the  measures  which 
he  adopted,  that  the  King  of  Man,  and  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  western  isles  who  had  adhered  to 
Haco,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  themselves 
the  liegemen  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and  to  con- 
sent that,  in  future,  they  should  hold  their  domi- 
nions of  the  Scottish  crown.  Magnus,  the  King 
of  Man,  did  homage  to  Alexander  at  ]Jumfries,  in 
1264,  and  became  bound  to  furnish  to  his  lord 
paramount,  when  required  by  him,  ten  galleys  or 
ships  of  war ;  five  with  twenty-four  oars,  and  five 
Final  isettlement  '^^i^h  twelve,  t  Two  years  later, 
of  t)>e  quaiTel  with  after  long  negotiations,  a  treaty 
Korway.  .^y^g  concluded  with  Norway,  by 

■whioh  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  Hebrides,  and  all  other  islands  in 
the  southern  and  western  seas,  was  ceded  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  But  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  were  expressly  excepted  from  this  stipu- 
lation. It  was  agreed  that  the  Hebrides,  and  other 
isles  made  over  to  Scotland,  were  in  future  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the 
Scandinavian  inhabitants  received  permission  to 
retire  with  all  their  property.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  King  and  estates  of  Scot- 
land should  pay  to  Norway  four  thousand  marks, 
of  the  Eoman  standard,  and  a  yearly  quit-rent  of  a 
hundred  marks  sterling,  for  ever.  And  all  parties 
became  bound  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  under  a 
penalty  of  ten  thousand  marks,  to  be  exacted  by 
the  Pope.j:  This  treaty  ended  for  ever  the  wars 
betwixt  Scotland  and  Norway ;  and  the  bonds  of 
amity  between  the  two  kingdoms  were,  subse- 
quently drawn  still  closer  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Alexander, 
with  the  youthful  Eric,  Haco's  successor. 

In  1212,  Henry  III.  of  England  died,  after  a 

Death  of  Henry    I'^ign  of  nearly  sixty  years.     At 

III.,  and  accession  the  coronation  of  his  son,  the  able, 

of  Edward  I.  ^ut  unscrupulous  Edward  I.,  in 
1274,  Alexander  and  his  queen,  the   now  king's 

•  See  the  Norwegian  Account  of  Haco's  Expedition 
against  Scotland,  translated,  with  Notes,  hy  the  Eev.  James 
Johnstone ;  and  Ohservtitions  on  the  Norwegian  Expedition, 
&c.,  hy  James  Dillon,  Esq.,  in  Transactions  of  the  Society 
of  the  Antiquarians  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3o0 — 407. 

t  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  213;  Fordun,  hook  x.  chap,  xviii. 

I  Hailes,  vol.  1.  p.  210  ;  Fordun,  hook  x.  cliap.  xLx. 


sister,  attended  with  a  splendid  retinue,  and  did- 
homage,  according  to  custom,  for  his  English 
possessions.  He  seems,  not  without  reason,  to 
have  placed  no  great  reliance  on  the  honour  or 
upright  intentions  of  this  brother-in-law;  for  he 
took  good  care  to  obtain  a  letter,  under  Edward's 
hand,  declaring  in  explicit  terms,  that  this  friendly 
visit  should  not  be  construed  into  anything  pre- 
judicial to  the  independence  of  Scotland.  In  1278, 
the  King  of  Scotland  appeared  before,  the  English 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  and  in  general  terms 
acknowledged  himself  the  liegeman  of  Edwai'd, 
and  the  oath  of  fealty  was  taken  for  him  by  Ko- 
bert  de  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  concluding  with 
these  words  : — "  I  shall  faithfully  perform  the  ser- 
vices used  and  wont  for  the  lands  and  tenements 
which  I  hold  of  the  said  king."*  Edward,  who 
had  evidently  formed  the  design  Designs  of  Edward 
of  entrapping  the  Scottish  king  on  the  independ- 
into  the  performance  of  an  uncon-  ^""^  °^  Scotland, 
ditional  homage,  on  which  he  might  afterwards 
have  founded  the  plea  that  Scotland  was  the  fief 
of  England,  was  forced  to  accept  the  guarded  ac- 
knowledgment as  it  was  given.  And  he  showed 
his  understanding  of  the  oath  of  fealty,  as  sworn 
on  this  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  manifested 
his  chagrin  at  the  failure  of  his  crafty  scheme,  by 
declaring  that  he  reserved  his  claim  of  homage  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  whenever  he  or  his  hehs 
should  think  proper  to  make  it. 

The  preceding  yeai-s  of  Alexander's  reign,  from 
the  time  that  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  own  hand,  had  been  remarkably  prosper- 
ous. The  firm,  yet  prudent  and  conciHatory  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducted  the  aiFairs  of  his  king- 
dom, had  secured  him  the. confidence  and  affection 
of  his  people ;  and  the  country,  freed  from  both 
foreign  invasion  and  internal  disturbances,  was 
steadily  developing  its  energies  and  advancmg  in 
civiHzation. 

In   1281,  the  Princess   Margaret  was  married 

to   Eric,  King    of  Norway,  then  a     Mai-riage  of  the 

youth  in  his  fourteenth  year,t  and  Princess  Margaret 
1,.  ,       ,.,.      „.        •'       "  andofthe 

this  most  politic  alliance  was,  soon    prince   Eoyal  of 

after  (1282),  followed  by  the  mar-        Scotland— 
riage     of     Alexander,   the    Prince    of    Scotland, 
then  in    his    nineteenth    year,    to    Margaret,    a 
daughter  of  Guy,  Earl  of  Flanders.     But  the  fair 
prospect  of  continued  prosperity  and  happiness  to 
the  long  and  nation  which  these  alliances  held  out, 
was  speedily  overcast,  and  the  tidings  of  disasters 
which  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  spread 
dismay  tlrroughout  the  kingdom.     Alexander  had, 
some  years  before  this,  met  with,  a  severe  domestic 
aflliction,  in  the  death  of  his  queen.     His  second 
son,  David,  died  when  a  boy.     His  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, the  Queen  of  Norway,  died        ,   .    ,     ,. 
in  child-bed,  in  the  latter  part  of   "'''"''  "'''*'''• 
the  year  1283,  leaving  an  only  chUd,  named  after 

•  Eymer's  Food.  vol.  ii.  p.  ]26. 

+  It  appears  from  her  marriage  settlement,  that  at  this 
period  of  our  history,  the  price  of  land  was  ten  yeai's'  pur- 
chase. 
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her  mother,  and  called  in  Scottish,  history  the 
Maiden  of  Nor-vray.  The  death  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet ■was  followed  hy  that  of  her  hrother  Alex- 
ander, the  Prince  of  Scotland,  on  the  28th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1284.  The  Scottish  Idng  was  thus  in  a  few 
months  hereft,  by  death,  of  all  his  children,  and  the 
hopes  which  were  entertained,  that  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  would  he  maintained  under 
the  sway  of  his  descendants,  were  suddenly  blasted. 

These  sad  calamities  rendered  it  necessary  that 
9  tfl  t  ft]  immediate  measures  should  be 
succession,  and  taken  for  the  settlement  of  the 
second  marriage  succession  to  the  erown.  For  tills 
ot  Alexander.  purpose  the  parliament  was  assem- 
bled at  Scone,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1284,  when 
the  estates  of  the  realm  solemnly  bound  themselves 
to  acknowledge  Margaret,  Princess  of  Norway,  as 
their  sovereign,  failing  any  children  whom  Alex- 
ander might  have,  and  failing  any  issue  of  the 
Prince  of  Scotland,  deceased.  Mention  is  made  of 
the  issue  of  the  prince,  because  the  parliament, 
having  assembled  immediately  after  his  death,  it 
was  uircertain  whether  the  princess  might  not  yet 
present  the  kingdom  with  an  heu'  to  the  crown.* 
Alexander  was  still  a  man  in  the  flower  of  life, 
and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
succession,  he  took  for  his  second  wife,  Joleta,  the 
young  and  beautifal  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Dreux.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Jedbm-gh 
witli  great  magnificence  and  much  popular  rejoic- 
ing. But  evil  omens  accompanied  this  union.  In 
the  midst  of  the  festivities  which  graced  the  joyful 
oceasiob,  a  spectral  figure,  habited  like  the  King 
of  Terrors,  glided  with  fearful  gestures  among  the 
personages  of  a  strange  masque  which  was  ex- 
hibited, and  at  length  suddenly  vanished.  This 
skeleton-lilie  figure  was,  no  doubt,  a  part  of  the 
pageant ;  but  it  was  in  bad  taste,  and  excited  such 
terror  and  apprehensions  of  evil  among  the  guests, 
that  Fordun  considers  it  as  a  supernatural  prog- 
nostication of  the  fearfiil  calamities  that  were  about 
to  fall  upon  the  countrj'.t  These  forebodings  of 
evil  were  unhappily  soon  realised.  Witlun  a  year 
Death  of        after  his  marriage,  on  the  16th  of 

Alexander  III.  March,  1286,  as  Alexander  was 
riding  in  a  dark  night  between  Kinghorn  and 
Burntisland,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  his  horse  suddenly  stumbled  over  a  rocky 
cliflf  above  the  sea,  at  a  place  now  known  by  the 
name  of  King's  "Wood  End,  and  the  rider  was  killed 
on  the  spot. 

The  death  of  Alexander  at  this  critical  juncture 
was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  national  calamity  that 
has  ever  befallen  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
lamentation  was  universal,  and  all  classes  looked 
forward  with  dismay  to  the  consequences  which 
seemed  likely  to  ensue,— 


-Old  men  and  beldames 


Did  prophecy  about  it  dangerously." 

"  When  it  is  considered,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,t 

"  that  liis  only  near  heir  was  a  mere  infant,  and 

*  Hailes,  Tol.i.  p.  222.        +  Fordun,  book  x.  chap.  xl. 
t  Quarterly  Eevieiv,  vol.  xli.  p.  340. 
VOL.  I. 


residing  in  the  distant  country  of  Nor^Tay,  and 
that  the  failure  of  a  life  so  precarious  must  neces- 
sarily open  the  way  to  all  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
Succession,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  credulous  re- 
called the  phantom  of  death  which  had  appeared 
in  the  hour  of  nuptial  revelry;  that  even  the  no- 
bles of  the  land  listened  to  pale-eyed  soothsayers 
intimating  disasters  which  they  dared  not  openly 
name  ;*  or  that  a  people,  attached  to  music  and 
poetry,  should  have  commemorated  their  king's 
gentle  government  and  their  own  loss,  in  the  fol- 
lowing rude  but  affectionate  lines,  supposed  to  be 
the  earliest  specimen  that  is  preserved  of  the  Scnto- 
Saxon,  or  Lowland  Scottish  dialect.  (The  spelling 
is  modern.) 

*  Wien  Alexander  our  king  was  dead, 

Who  Scotland  led  in  love  and  le,t 
Aivay  was  sonsej  of  ale  and  bread, 

Of  wine  and  war,  and  game  and  glee, 
Our  gold  is  turned  into  lead; 

Christ,  born  into  virginity, 
Succour  poor  Scotland  and  remeid,§ 

That  Btadjl  is  in  perplexity.'  " 

Alexander  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  thirty-seventh  of  his  reign.  "  Let  no  one 
question  the  salvation  of  tliis  king  because  of  his 
violent  death,"  says  Fordun ;  "  he  who  has  lived 
well,  cannot  die  ilL"^  He  was  universally  re- 
gretted, for  his  virtues  both  public  and  private 

He  was  temperate  in  his  habits,    ,^. 

■        .  His  clifirQctsi* 

pure  in  his  morals,  and  exemplary 

in  all  his  domestic  relations.  He  was  kind  and 
gentle  in  his  manners,  and  at  the  same  time  firm 
and  constant  in  his  purposes.  His  policy  towards 
England  was  conciliatory  and  forbearing,  but  ho 
was  the  resolute  defender  of  the  independence  both 
of  the  kingdom  and  church  of  Scotland.  His  love 
of  justice  was  most  conspicuous,  and  greatly  en- 
deared him  to  the  whole  body  of  his  subjects. 
Attended  by  his  justiciary  and  his  principal  nobles, 
he  made  an  annual  progress  tlirough  his  kingdom, 
for  the  redress  of  injuries  and  the  puuisliment  of 
evil-doers ;  so  that  the  common  people  were  pro- 
tected from  the  oppressions  of  the  barons,  and  their 
bands  of  insolent  retainers.  "  In  his  time,"  says 
Fordun,  "  the  church  flourished ;  its  ministers  were 
honoured  with  due  reverence  ;  vice  was  openly  dis- 
couraged ;  craft  and  violence  were  alike  overawed ; 
injury  ceased,  and  the  reign  of  virtue,  truth,  and 
justice,  was  maintained  throughout  the  land.  He 
reigned  over  himself  as  well  as  others,  and  was  re- 
garded far  and  near,  not  only  among  his  friends 
but  his  enemies,  and  especially  the  English,  with 

*  Eeferring  to  the  well-known  prediction  of  Tiiomas  the 
Rhymer  to  the  Earl  of  March,  the  day  before  Alexander's 
death,  "  That  before  the  next  day,  at  noon,  such  a  tempest 
should  blow  as  Scotland  iiad  not  felt  for  many  years  before." 
The  next  morning,  the  day  being  clear,  says  Boece,  and  no 
change  appearing  in  the  air,  the  nobleman  did  challenge 
Thomas  of  his  saying,  calling  him  an  impostor.  He  replied 
that  noon  was  not  yet  passed.  About  which  time  a  post 
came  to  advertise  the  earl  of  the  king  his  sudden  death. 
"  Then,"  said  Thomas,  "this  is  the  tempest  I  foisetold,  and 
so  it  shall  prove  to  Scotland." — See  Spottiswoode,  p.  47. 

+  Tranquillity.  J  Abundance.  §  Remedy. 

11  Placed.  ^  Book  i.  chap.  il. 
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love  as  well  as  fear."  We  need  not  wonder  tliat  a 
monarcli  adorned  with,  so  many  virtues  was  deeply 
lamented,  and  that  his  memory  was  long  and  affec- 
tionately cherished  by  the  people  of  Scotland. 
Maegaeet  of  Norway,  the  granddaughter  of 
Accession  Alexander,  who  had  been  reeog- 
of  the  Maiden  of  aiized  as  heir  to  the  crown  in  1284, 
Norwaj'.  -^yas  residing  in  Norway  at  the 
time  of  her  grandfather's  death.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  both  on  account  of  her  infancy  and 
her  absence  from  the  kingdom,  to  appoint  a 
regency ;  and  at  a  parliament  held  at  Scone,  on 
the  11th  of  April,  1286,  six  guardians  of  the 
realm  were  by  common  consent  chosen  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  the  country.  Fraser,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andi'ews,  Dimcan,  Earl  of  Pife,  and  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  were  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  northern  division  of  Scotland,  beyond 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  country  to  the  south  of 
the  Forth  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Wishart, 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badcnoch, 
and  James,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland.* 

It  soon  became  apparent,  that  a  long  minority 
was  the  least  of  the  evils  wliich  the  kingdom  had 
now  to  dread.  The  rule  of  a  female  sovereign 
was  new  to  Scotland,  and  was  repugnant  to  the 
whole  course  of  the  habits  and  foehngs  of  the 
powerful  and  turbulent  barons,  who  exercised 
almost  regal  sway  in  that  country.  According  to 
the  feudal  system,  the  king  was  little  else  than  the 
first  of  a  band  of  warriors — their  leader  in  battle 
as  well  as  their  ruler  in  peace ;  and  in  that  rade 
and  warlike  age,  it  was  reckoned  disgraceful  for 
noble  knights  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  woman.  The 
right  of  the  Maiden  of  Norway  to  the  Scottish 
throne  was  therefore  immediately  called  in  ques- 
tion. Even  in  the  parliament  at  Scone,  the  claims 
Opposition  to  her  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  were  zealously 
rights.  advocated  by  their  respective  par- 

tisans ;  and  a  few  months  later  (Sept.  20,  1286),  the 
adherents  of  the  former,  including  Patrick,  Earl  of 
Danbar;  Walter  Stewart,  Earl  of  Menteith; 
James,  the  High  Steward  of  Scotland ;  Angus,  son 
of  Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  and  others  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  along  with 
two  influential  English  barons, — Thomas  de  Clare, 
brother  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  Richard 
de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster, — assembled  at  Turnberry 
Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Bruce's  title 
to  the  crown  as  the  descendant  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  brother  of  King  William  the  Lion. 
For  this  purpose  they  entered  into  an  agreement, 
by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  one 
another  on  all  occasions  and  against  all  persons, 
saving  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England, 
and  also  to  him  who  should  gain  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  late  king.f 
In  the  meantime,  the  able  but  unprincipled  King 
Projects  of  Ed-  of  England  had  formed  the  project 
ward  I.  of  annexing  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 

land to  his  own  dominions.      On  being  informed  of 

*  Fordun,  booJc  xi.  chap.  i. ;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
+  Xytler's  Hist,  of  Scot.  vol.  i.  p.  05. 


the  death  of  Alexander,  his  brother-in-law  and 
faithful  ally,  he  exclaimed  to  his  confidential  coun- 
sellors, "Now  the  time  is  at  last  arrived,  when 
Scotland  and  its  petty  kings  shall  be  reduced  under 
my  power."  He  was  careful,  however,  to  conceal 
his  insidious  designs  tiU  the  proper  time  for  their 
disclosure  should  arrive.  Meanwhile,  he  contented 
himself  with  watching  the  progress  of  afliixirs  in 
Scotland,  and  observing,  with  malignant  satisfac- 
tion, the  intestine  strife  to  wliich  the  heartburnings 
and  jealousies  of  the  Scottish  nobles  gave  rise.    In 

1288,  the  number  of  the  regents  was  reduced  to 
four,  by  the  assassination  of  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan.*  The  High 
Steward,  another  of  the  regents,  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Bruce,  and  was  therefore  hostile  to  the 
rights  of  the  youthful  queen ;  and  at  length  the 
quarx-el  between  the  rival  factions  of  Bruce  and 
Baliol  broke  out  into  an  open  war,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  was  plunged  into  a  state  of  confusion.f 

While  the  country  was  thus  torn  by  internal 
dissensions  and  rapidly  tending  to  Precarious  state  of 
anarchy,  it  is  alleged  that  the  the  country. 
States  of  Scotland  foolishly  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
King  of  England,  requesting  his  advice  and  media- 
tion towards  composing  the  troubles  of  the  king- 
dom; but  the  truth  of  this  statement  has  been 
denied,  as  not  resting  upon  any  good  authority.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  end  of  the  year 

1289,  Eric,  King  of  Norway,  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Edward  regarding  the  aifairs  of  his  infant 
daughter,  and  her  kingdom  of  Scotland.  This 
was  precisely  what  the  English  monarch  -Tvished 
and  expected,  and  he  at  once  eagerly  caught  at  the 
offer  made  to  Mm  by  the  father  of  the  youthful 
queen.  At  his  request,  the  Scottish  regents  ap- 
pointed the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow, 
with  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Comyn,  to  treat,  in 
the  presence  of  the  English  monarch,  regarding 
the  matters  proposed  by  the  Norwegian  ambassa- 
dors, "  saving  always  the  liberty  and  honour  of 
Scotland."!  To  this  conference,  wliich  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  at  Salisbury,  Edward  sent  the 
Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Durham,  and  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  Warenne. 

Edward  had,  at  the  outset,  formed  the  project 
of  a  marriage  between  the  yoimg  Queen  of  Scot- 
land and  his  only  son,  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  he  had  secretly  procured  a  dispensation  for,  the 
marriage  from  the  Pope,  as  the  youthful  pair  were 
within    the     prohibited    degrees.       This  scheme, 

however,  was  not    yet  suffered  to     „    , 
,  .  ^,  .  Conferences  at 

transpire,    and  no   direct  allusion   Salisbury  respect- 
was  made  to  it  in  the  treaty  wliich      ing  the  young 
was  drawn  up   at  Salisbuiy.    It  1"^"^- 

was  there  stipulated,  that  the  queen  should  be  im- 
mediately conveyed  either  to  her  own  dominions 
or  to  England,  untrammelled  by  any  matrimonial 
engagement;  and  that  if  Edward  received  her  thus 
free,  he  would,  on  demand,  deliver  her  as  free  to 

*  Fovdun,  book  xi.  chap.  xi. 

.f  HaUes,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 

t  Tbid. ,  Ivyni.  Voei.  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 
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the  Scottish  nation;  provided  always,  that  good 
order  should  he  previously  estahlished  in  Scotland, 
so  that  she  might  reside  there  with  safety  to  her 
person, — a  clause  which  evidently  gave  an  unscru- 
pulous monarch,  hke  Edward,  the  power  of  detain- 
ing the  queen  in  England  as  long  as  it  might  serve 
his  purpose  to  do  so.  The  Scottish  commissioners 
undertook,  before  receiving  the  queen,  to  give  se- 
curity to  Edward,  that  she  should  not  marry  with- 
out liis  counsel  and  consent,  and  that  of  her  father, 
the  King  of  Norway.  It  was  also  stipulated  that 
peace  and  good  order  should  be  established  in  Scot- 
land before  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  so  that  she 
might  go  there  with  safety,  and  remain  in  all 
freedom;  and  with  regard  to  the  guardians  or 
pubhc  officers  in  Scotland,  it  was  provided,  that 
should  any  of  these  he  suspected  persons,  or  in 
tlie  opinion  of  the  King  of  Norway  unfit  for  their 
offices,  they  should  be  removed,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  and  character  apiiointed  in  their  room 
by  the  advice  of  the  "  good  men  "  of  Scotland  and 
Norway ;  and  if  they  differed  in  their  opinions, 
the  dispute  should  he  settled  by  the  commissioners 
whom  Edward  might  appoint  to  act  as  umpires. 
Of  this  convention  three  copies  were  made,  one  in 
Latin,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, and  two,  in  French,  were  retained  for  the 
use  of  the  Soots  and  English, — a  proof,  as  Lord 
Hailes  remarks,  that  among  both  nations  at  tliis 
period,  Norman-French  was  the  language  in  which 
state  affiiirs  were  generally  conducted.* 
.  The  conditions  of  this  treaty,  so  favourable  to 

TT         •    ,  ,     the  designs  of  tlie  English  mon- 
Her  projected  °        .  ° 

mrj-iiiige  to  arch,  render  it  evident  that  some 
Prinrc  Edw&rel    at   least  of  the  Scottish   commis- 

0  ng  Ml  .  sjojigj-g  J^r^|J  ii,ggjj  gained  over  to 
his  intei-est ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  had  been 
privately  sounded  respecting  the  proposed  mar- 
riage between  Prince  Edward  and  thou-  queen,  and 
had  been  instructed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
nobility  and  people  of  Scotland  for  its  favourable 
reception.  As  soon  as  the  projected  alliance  became 
generally  known,  the  Estates  of  Scotland  assem- 
bled at  Brigham,  a  village  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  between  Coldstream  and  Kelso,  and 
from  t3ience  addressed  a  letter  to  the  English  king, 
expressing,  in  warm  terms,  their  joy  at  the  good 
news  which  had  reached  them,  "  that  the  Apostle 
had  granted  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage  of 
Margaret,  their  dear  lady  and  their  queen,  with 
Prince  Edward,  and  beseeching  him  to  inform 
them  if  the  report  was  time.  '  If  it  is,'  "  they 
conclude,  " '  we,  on  our  part,  heartily  consent  to 
the  alliance,  not  doubting  that  you  will  agree  to 
such  reasonable  conditions  as  we  shall  propose  to 
your  council.' "  f  They  wrote  at  the  same  time  to 
Eric,  King  of  Norway,  informing  him  of  their 
consent  to  the  union,  and  urging  him  to  send  his 
daughter  immediately  to  England.  It  is  evident 
that,  at  this  period,  the  idea  of  an  alliance  with 
England  was  by  no  means  unpopular  among  the 

*  Annals,  vol,  i.  p.  SSS  ;  Eymer  Foeil.  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  i47. 
i  Htjles,  vol.  i.  p.  2^S ;  Ejiuer  food,  vol  ii.  p.  473. 


Scottish  nobility,  many  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  of  Anglo-Norman  extraction,  and  held  estates 
in  both  kingdoms.  They  were  careful,  however, 
to  take  the  most  jealous  precautions  that  all  the 
rights  and  immunities  of  Scotland,  as  a  separate 
kingdom,  should  be  upheld  and  preserved.  The 
final  arrangements  respecting  the  proposed  mar- 
riage were  concluded  at  Brigham,  Articles  of  the 
on  the  18th  of  July,  1290,  be-  b-eaty  of  Brigham. 
tween  the  guardians,  clergy,  earls,  barons,  and 
whole  community  of  Scotland,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Dm'ham  and  fi'S'e  other  plenipotentiaries  on  the 
part  of  England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  rights, 
laws,  liberties,  and  cu.stoms  of  Scotland  were  to  be 
inviolably  observed  in  all  times  coming,  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom  and  its  marches,  saving  always 
the  rights  which  the  King  of  England,  or  any- 
other  person,  has  possessed  before  the  date  of  this 
treaty,  in  the  marches  or  elsewhere,  or  which  may 
accrue  to  him  in  all  time  coming.  It  was  stijiu- 
lated  also,  that  failing  Margaret  and  Edward,  or 
either  of  them,  without  issue,  the  kingdom  should 
belong  to  the  nearest  heirs  to  -whom  it  ought  of 
riglit  to  belong,  wholly,  freely,  absolutely,  and 
without  any  subjection;  that  the  queen,  if  she  should 
sui'vive  her  husband,  was  to  be  given  up  to  tlie 
Scottish  nation  free  from  all  matrimonial  engage- 
ments ;  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  for  ever 
to  remain  separate  from  England ;  tliat  the  eccle- 
siastical privileges  of  the  country  should  be  pre- 
served in  all  their  integrity;  that  no  native  of 
Scotland  was  in  any  case  whatever  to  be  compelled 
to  answer,  out  of  the  kingdom,  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  Scotland ;  that  the  national  records  were 
to  remain  within  the  realm,  and  tha,t  no  aids  of 
money  or  levies  of  troops  should  be  demanded, 
unless  in  such  cases  as  were  warranted  by  former 
usage.* 

The    articles    of   tliis   treaty   were  ratified   by 
the  guardians   and  community  of  Scotland,   and 
eagerly  confij'med  by  Edward,  who  took  a  solemn 
oath  to  maintain  tht.m  inviolate.      Edward,  pre- 
suming on    the  power   which   he    Edward's  inipe- 
had  thus  acquii-cd  over  the  Scot-    I'ious  conduct, 
tish  people,   appointed  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to 
the  office  of  Governor  of  Scotland,  a  step  altoge- 
ther unwarrantable  ;  and  growing  more  insolent  in 
his  demands  as  he  found  them  patiently  submitted 
to,  he  intimated  to  the  Estates,  "  that  certain  ru- 
mours of  danger  and  peril  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land having  reached  his  ear,  he  judged  it  right 
that  all  castles  and  places  of  strength  in  that  king- 
dom should  be  delivered  up  to  him."  f     This  de- 
mand, however,  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal, 
with  which  Edward  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied. 
But  the   events  of   a  few  weeks   rendered  these 
treaties  and  stipulations  of  no  effect.     The  young 
queen  having  at  length  set  sail        Death  of 
from  Norway,  fell  side  on  her  pas-    the  Maiden  of 
sago,  and  died  at  Orkney,  about         ^'o"v»-y- 
the  end  of  September,   1290,  in  the  eighth  year  of 

*  Hailes,  vol.  i.  pp.  231— 23r). 
+  llynier  l^'oed.  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 
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her  age.  "VVlien  the  tidings  of  this  fatal  event 
readied  Scotland,  "  the  kingdom  was  troubled," 
Bays  the ,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  "  and  its  inhabit- 
ants sank  into  despair."  In  1284,  the  crown  had 
been  settled  on  the  descendants  of  Alexander  III., 
but  no  further  provision  had  been  made  for  its 
descent.  By  the  untimely  death  of  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  the  descendants  of  Alexander  III.  were 
altogether  extinguished,*  and  the  country  was  now 
exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  a  disputed  succession, 
to  intestine  broils,  and,  as  it  proved,  to  foreign 
conquest. 

Inteekegnum. — The  situation  in  which  Scotland 
Edward's  mea-    >vas  now  placed  seemed  every  way 
sures.  favom'able    to  the  designs  of  the 

English  king.  There  is  no  authority  for  believing, 
as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that  the  par- 
liament or  people  of  Scotland  ever  requested  the 
advice  and  mediation  of  the  English  monarch  in 
settling  the  succession  to  the  throne.  But  it  now 
appears,  from  some  important  documents  recently 
discovered,!  that  a  direct  invitation  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Scotland  was  given  to  him  by 
Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  and  his  ad- 
herents ;  and  that  they  appealed  to  the  authority 
and  protection  of  Edward  and  of  the  royal  crown 
of  England,  against  an  alleged  design  of  William, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John  Comyn,  the 
guardians  of  Scotland,  to  raise  John  Baliol  to  the 
throne ;  and  placed  themselves,  their  adherents, 
kindred,  and  effects,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
tmder  the  special  guard  and  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  These  documents  afford  too  much 
reason  to  suspect,  that  Bruce  and  his  accomplices 
were  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  independence  of 
their  country,  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Edward 
and  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends.  It  would  ap- 
pear, also,  that  two  of  the  guardians  of  Scotland, 
and  a  majority  of  the  nation,  wore  at  this  period 
inclined  to  prefer  Baliol  as  the  la^n-ful  heir  of  the 
Scottish  crown ;  and  hence  tliis  base  and  treason- 
able attempt,  on  the  part  of  Bruce  and  his  partisans, 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  English  king.  Ed- 
ward readily  listened  to  their  appeal,  so  far  as 
suited  his  own  interest.  There  can  be  no  doiibt 
that  he  had  already  resolved  to  claim  the  right 
to  determine  this  question,  in  his  pretended  char- 
acter of  Lord  Superior  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land; and  the  motives  which  led  to  his  inter- 
ference are  candidly  stated  by  an  old  English 
historian : — "  The  King  of  England  having  as- 
sembled his  privy  council  and  chief  nobility,  told 

*  It  is  a  reraarkable  fact,  that  within  the  period  of  a  cen- 
tury, "William  tlie  Lion,  and  his  posterity,  liadmade  no.  fewer 
than  ten  marriages,  and  yet  there  was  not  now  a  descendant 
of  thatkin}^  in  existence.  Of  these  ten  marriao;es,  so  many 
as  six  produced  no  issue;  the  remaining  four  produced  only 
four  males  and  five  females,  and  all  these  nine  pei'sons  wer« 
now  dead.     See  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p,  707. 

+  Palgrave's  Documents  and  Kecords,  illustrating  the 
History  of  Scotland.  X^'ordun,  Barhour,  and  Wyn town  reitre- 
eent  Ijruce  as  having  had  the  first  offer  of  the  Scottisli 
crown,  and  that  it  was  only  on  his  refusal  to  hpld  it  as  the 
vassal  of  the  English  Icing  that  IJaliol  was  preferred.  The 
documents  referred  to,  show,  that  these  statements  are  com- 
plete ly  devoid  of  truth. 


them  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  to  bring  under  his 
dominion  the  Idng  and  the  realm  of  Scotland,  in 
the  same  manner  that  he  had  subdued  the  kingdom 
of  Wales."* 

For  tliis  pui-pose  he  summoned  the  barons  and 
military  tenants  of  Yorkshire,  Lan-  Conference  at 
cashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumber-  Norham. 
land,  and  Northumberland,  to  assemble  at  Norham, 
on  the  3rd  of  June,  1291 ;  and  he  i-equested  the 
clergy  and  nobility  of  Scotland  to  hold  a  conference 
with  him  at  the  same  place,  but  on  an  earlier  day — 
the  10th  of  May.  On  the  day  appointed  the  con- 
ference took  place.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
by  the  English  Justiciary,  Roger  Brabazon,  who, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  distinctly  announced 
that  ho  meant  to  regulate  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  as  Lord  Paramount  of  that 
kingdom.  "  Wherefore,"  he  added,  Edward's  claim  as 
"  our  lord  the  king,  for  the  due  Lord  Paramount, 
accomplishment  of  this  design,  doth  require  your 
hearty  recognition  of  his  title  of  Lord  Paramount 
of  the  Idngdom  of  Scotland."  t 

There  could  be  nothing  more  unjust  than  this 
claim  of  the  English  monarch.      It   injustice  of  the 
has  been  observed  by  Sir  Walter  claim. 

Scott,  that  "to  create  a  fief  as  a  feudal  depend- 
ence, the  superior  must  be  proprietor  of  the  lands 
which  he  bestows  upon  the  vassal,  and  the  vassal 
must  receive  them  under  condition  of  homages  and 
services.  Now,  the  monarohs  of  England  were 
never  in  possession  of  Scotland,  propezdy  so  called. 
That  kingdom,  the  original  seat  of  the  Scots  in 
the  remote  province  of  Argyle,  was  extended 
by  the  conqziest  of  the  Piets  to  the  northern 
borders  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  called,  from  being 
their  boundary,  the  Scottish  Sea.  The  provinces 
thus  conquered  and  melted  down  into  the  kingdom 
called  Albania,  and  afterwards  Scotland,  were  ter- 
ritories which  the  English  liad  never  possessed,  or 
claimed  right  to,  and  lay  beyond  the  more  northern 
wall,  where  the  Southern  Britons  never  set  foot, 
but  as  flying  from  the  sword  of  the  Romans.  This 
change  of  territory  in  North  Britain  took  place  so 
early  as  538.  At  this  period,  there  is  not  only  no 
proof  of  the  King  of  England  having  interfered 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Scots  over  Pictland,  or  to 
dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  vanquished ;  but  it  seems 
probable  there  was  not  a  king  of  England  to  make 
the  grant,  or  to  receive  the  homage.  The  idea, 
therefore,  that  Scotland  was  held  as  a  fief  of 
England,  seems  totally  groundless.  At  no  mo- 
mojit,  till  the  temporary  usurpation  of  Edward  I., 
had  any  king  of  England  such  possession  of  Soot- 
land  as  to  dispose  of  it  as  a  fief,  either  to  the  Scot- 
tish king,  or  any  other  :  nor  was  it  in  any  respect 
by  English  cession,  permission,  or  convenience,  that 
Kenneth  Macalpine  and  his  successors  swayed 
their  sceptre."  J 

The  modern  supporters  of  the  English  supremacy 
oTEr  Scotland,  unable  to  resist  the  force  of  these 

*  Tytler,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 

+  Ibid.  p.  70  ;  Heraingford.vol.  i.  p.  33. 

t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xli.  p.  342. 
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arguments,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
Bupremacy  ha  question  was  "  one  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture— a  special  tenure  arising  out  of  the  ancient  de- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  Ilegulus,  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bretwalda,  Basileus,  or  Emperor,  and  not  to 
he  cramped  hy  arguments  to  he  drawn  from  a  later 
jurisprudence."  According  to  this  theory,  Scotland 
was  not  a  feudal  dependency  of  England,  hut  "  a 
memher  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  empire,"  governed  hy 
" under-kin gs,"  and  subjected  to  its  "over-lord,  the 
Basileus,  or  Emperor  of  Britain."  To  this  asser- 
tion it  may  he  answered,  First,  That  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  ever  had  a 
legal  or  permanent  existence  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  "  An  imaginary  being,"  it  has  been  justly 
said,  "  is  created  to  substantiate  an  imaginary  right." 
Until  the  time  of  Egbert,  (a.d.  825,)  there  was 
nothing  like  unity  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
doms; and  the  superiority  he  had  acquired  over 
the  other  petty  Anglo-Saxon  princes  was  soon 
lost  by  his  successors.  The  whole  of  England 
was  not  united  in  one  monarchy  till  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Danish  invaders,  and  the 
coalition  of  the  southern  and  northern  states, 
after  the  death  of  Edwy  (A.D.  958).  In  these 
circumstances,  it  is  preposterous  to  talk  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Scottish  "  under-king,"  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Bretwalda,  or  "  over-lord,"  when 
there  was  no  Bretwalda  in  existence  to  enforce  or 
to  receive  the  acknowledgment  of  supremacy.  Se- 
condly, Edward  claimed  the  right  to  settle  the 
succession  to  the  Scottish  tlu'one,  not  as  Bretwalda, 
or  Basileus,  but  as  the  feudal  Superior  and  Lord 
Paramount  of  Scotland.  As  such,  he  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  competitors  for  the  crown,  and  by 
the  Scottish  guardians  and  nobles.  After  the  con- 
vention at  Norham,  he  styles  himself,  in  addition 
to  his  former  titles,  the  Superior  or  Sovereign  Lord 
of  Scotland.  It  was,  therefore,  the  feudal  superi- 
ority of  that  kingdom  wliicTi  he  claimed  and  at- 
tempted to  exercise,  and  not  any  vague,  undefined 
supremacy,  as  the  Emperor  of  Britain.  Thirdly, 
Circular  writs  were  addressed  by  Edward  "  to  the 
cathedrals  and  principal  monasteries  throughout 
England,  commanding  them  to  search  their  chron- 
icles and  archives  for  all  matters  relating  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  transmit  them  to  the  king  under  their 
common  seals ; "  but  no  instance,  nor  even  pre- 
tended instance,  was  adduced  (excepting  the 
temporary  submission  of  William  the  Lion),  in 
which  homage  had  been  rendered  for  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  or  feudal  services  performed  which 
could  be  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  su- 
periority. If  any  such  instance  could  have  been 
adduced,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  would  have 
been  brought  forward. 

Tlie  only  homage  which  the  Scottish  kings  paid 
to  the  English  crown  before  the  Norman  Conquest 
was  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  for  the 
possessions  which,  having  formerly  been  part  and 
portion  of  England,  were  ceded  to  the  Scots  by  the 
monarchs  of  that  country.  These  territories  were  : 
the  lordship  of  Cumberland,  ceded  to  the  Scottish 


crown  in  945 ;  and  Lothian,  including  Berwick- 
shire, ceded  in  971.  These  latter  districts,  though 
they  have  long  been  integral  parts  of  Scotland, 
were  never  subject  to  a  Scottish  king  till  they  were 
ceded  by  Edgar  to  Kenneth,  under  the  condition  cf 
homage  and  allegia,nce,  and  were  held  by  the  Scot- 
tish jjrinces  under  this  burthen,  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  English  monarchs  held  their  own 
French  possessions,  under  the  burthen  of  homage 
and  fealty  to  the  King  of  France.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  as  we  have  seen,  that  on  various  occasions  the 
English  sovereigns  endeavoured  to  circumvent  their 
Scottish  neighbours,  and  to  pervert  the  homage, 
which  they  admitted  to  be  due  for  their  possessions 
in  England,  into  an  unconditional  homage  for  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.*  All  such  attempts,  however, 
were  steadily  resisted  and  baffled,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  case  of  William  the  Lion,  from  whom  ■ 
a  general  acknowledgment  of  fealty  was  wrung,  as 
the  price  of  his  liberation  from  cajitivity.  But  his 
engagement  to  become  the  liegeman  of  the  English 
king  was  cancelled  by  Richard  I.,  on  payment  of  a 
large  sum  of  money ;  so  that  the  relation  between 
the  countries  returned  to  the  original  footing.  The 
very  treaty  which  Edward  had  entered  into  with 
the  Scottish  Estates,  at  Brigham,  in  1290,  was 
sufficient  to  prove  how  imfounded  were  his  preten- 
sions to  supremacy  over  Scotland  ;  for  if  that 
coraitry  had  been  a  fief  of  the  English  crown,  then 
the  Maiden  of  Norway  would,  of  necessity,  have 
been  a  ward  of  the  King  of  England,  who  would 
have  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage, 
without  submitting  to  negotiate  on  the  subject  with 
those  who,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  his  own 
vassals.  Nevertheless  Edward,  availing  himself  of 
the  favourable  conjunctm-e  of  afi'airs,  and  of  his 
own  position  as  the  umpire  among  tlie  competitors 
for  the  Scottish  throne,  demanded,  as  a  preliminary 
condition  of  his  decision,  "  the  hearty  recognition  of 
his  title  as  Superior  and  Lord  Paramount  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland." 

Bruce  and  his  adherents,  who  had  instigated  this 
demand,  must  of  course  have  been  prepared  for  this 
claim  of  superiority,  but  the  rest  of  the  assembly 
listened  to  it  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  At 
length,  a  solitaiy  voice  was  heard  to  utter  these 
words:  "No  answer  can  be  made  while  the  throne  is 
vacant."  f  "  By  Holy  Edward,"  cried  the  King 
of  England,  "  whose  crown  I  wear,  I  will  vindicate 
my  just  rights  or  perish  in  the  attempt."  "  And  ta 
make  this  speech  good,"  says  an  old  English  chrouit 
cler,  "  he  had  issued  writs  for  the  convocation  of  his 
army,  so  that,  in  case  of  his  demand  being  resisted, 
he  might  conquer  all  opposition,  were  it  to  the 
death."  J  "  He  was  enraged  because  they  suspected 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  showed  that  their  suspi- 

*  It  is  -worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  account  given  in  the 
English  official  records  of  the  homage  rendered  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  the  original  words  of  homage  have  been  fraudu- 
lently erased,  and  others  substituted  in  their  place, — a  clear 
proof  that  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed  had  not  been 
satisfactory  to  the  English  monarch.  The  record  is  still 
extant,  and  the  fraud  visible. 

+  Walsingham,  p.  56.  J  Hemingford,  p.  33. 
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cions  were  just."  The  Scottish  Estates  found 
themselves  placed  in  very  trying  circumstances, 
and  they  requested  time  to  consult  with  their  absent 
niemtiers.  Edward  rejoined  that  they  were  all  suf- 
iiciently  informed  by  the  tenor  of  his  summons, 
and  at  first  would  give  them  only  till  next  day. 
A  further  delay  v/as  then  requested,  and  they  were 
allowed  a  term  of  three  weeks  to  return  a  definite 
answer.  This  delay  the  Idng  knew  might  promote 
his  views,  and,  at  any  rate,  could  not  injure  them, 
as  by  that  time  the  barons  he  had  summoned  would 
be  assembled  in  arms. 

The  power  of  Edward  was  no  doubt  formidable, 
but  enemies  still  more  dangerous  were  at  work  in 
their  own  councils.  A  number  of  the  principal 
nobility  had  already  been  gained  over  to  the  Eng- 
lish interest,  and  by  their  intrigues,  and  the  liberal 
distribution  of  money,  no  less  than  ten  competitors 
were  induced  to  claim  the  Scottish  crown,  for  the 
purpose  of  perplexing  the  question,  as  well  as  of  re- 
moving the  opposition  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  ofiered  to  the  designs  of  the  English  king. 

.  „,  ...       All  hoped  that  their  time-serving 

Tne  competitors  .  ■*■  ^ 

for  the  crown  re-  submission   to    Edward  s  claim  of 

cognize  Edward    superiority  would   meet   with   re- 

as  Superior.      ^^,^^,^^  ^„^-^^  q^^^  clearly  foresaw 

that  the  candidate  who  declined  to  acknowledge 
the  title  of  Lord  Paramount,  claimed  by  the  arbi- 
trator, would  forfeit  any  chance  of  success.  Thus 
weakened  by  mutual  jealousies,  and  disunited  by 
conflicting  interests,  the  Scottish  barons  yielded  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  basely  sacrificed  the  independence  of  their 
country  to  promote  their  own  selfish  ends. 

On  the  2nd  of  June,  1291,  the  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  clergy  and  nobility  of  Scotland  took  place 
on  a  green  plain,  called  Holly^vell  Haugh,  near 
Upretliington,  opposite  to  Norham  Castle.  Tliere 
were  present  no  fewer  than  eight  persons  who, 
under  various  titles,  laid  claim  to  the  crown.  The 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, opened  the  proceedings.  He  stated,  that  "by 
various  evidences  it  sufficiently  appeared  that  the 
English  kings  were  Lords  Paramount  of  Scotland, 
and,  from  the  most  distant  ages,  had  either  pos- 
sessed <»•  claimed  that  right ;  that  Edward  had 
required  the  Scots  to  produce  their  evidences  or 
arguments  to  the  contrary,  and  had  declared  him- 
self ready  to  admit  them  if  more  cogent  than  his 
own,  and  upon  the  whole  matter  to  pronounce 
righteous  judgment ;  and  that,  as  they  had  brought 
forward  no  answer  to  invalidate  his  right,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  King  of  England,  as  Lord 
Paramount,  to  determine  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion." *  Tlie  chancellor  then  turned  to  Robert 
Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,and  demanded, "  Whether 
he  was  content  to  acknowledge  Edward  as  Lord 
Paramount  of  Scotland,  and  'willing  to  receive 
judgment  from  him  in  that  character.'"  Bruce, 
says  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings,  de- 
finitely, expressly,  publicly,  and  openly  declared 
his  assent.  The  same  question  was  then  put  to 
•  Ilailes,  vol.  i.  p.  240;  Kj'm.  Foed.  vol.  ii  p.  54S. 


the  other  seven  competitors,  all  of  whom  returned 
the  same  answer.  Next  day,  John  Baliol  and  his 
brother-in-law,  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Eadenoch, 
the  two  remaining  competitors,  apjieared,  and 
solemnly  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish king.  The  selfish  pusillanimity  which  the 
Scottish  nobility  thus  exhibited,  produced  its  usual 
result  of  increased  arrogance.:  No  sooner  had  this 
disgraceful  scene  terminated,  than  the  chancellor 
protested,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  that,  although 
he  consented  to  act  now  as  Lord  Paramount,  he  did 
not  resign  his  right  of  property  in  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  acclaimable  hereafter  in  fit  manner  and 
time  convenient.*  After  tliis  insulting  declara- 
tion, the  whole  of  the  claimants  affixed  their  signa- 
tures to  two  important  instruments.  The  first 
declared  that,  "  Forasmuch  as  the  King  of  England 
has  evidently  shown  to  us  that  the  sovereign 
seignory  of  Scotland^  and  the  right  of  determining 
our  respective  pretensions,"  belong  to  him,  we  there- 
fore agree  to  receive  judghient  from  him  as  Lord 
Paramount,  and  we  become  bound  to  submit  to  his 
award."  f  Ry  the '  second '  deed,  possession  of  the 
whole  land  and  castles  of  Scotland  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  Edwa.rd,  under  the  pretence  that  "a 
judgment  cannot  be  without  execution,  nor  execu- 
tion without  possession  of  the  subject  of  award,"  J 
but  on  condition  that  Edward  should'find  seciu-ity 
for  the  faithful  restitution  of  liis  charge,  within  two 
months  after  the  date  of  his  award.  It  was  finally 
agreed,  that  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  four  com- 
missioners should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  pre^iare 
the  point  in  dispute  for  an  ultimate  decision,  and  to 
report  to  the  king, — forty  being  named  by  Baliol, 
for  himself  and  the  competitors  who  approved  of  his 
list, — forty  by  Bruce,  and  the  competitors  who 
agreed  with  his  nomination,  and  the  remainder  by 
Edward  himself,  who,  moreover,  was  empowered 
to  add  to  the  number  if  he  thought-fit. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1291,  the  four  regents  of  Scot- 
land made  a  solemn  surrender  of  Surrendnr  of 
the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  Ed-  the  Idngdom  to 
v.'ard,  and  the  governors  of  its  Edward, 
castles  also  gave  up  its  fortresses  to  his  disposal. 
The  conduct  of  one  of  the  Scottish  nobles  in  this 
hour  of  trial  is  worthy  of  notice,  presenting,  as  it 
did,  a  noble  contrast  to  the  base  and  selfish  spirit 
which  his  brother  barons  displayed.  Gilbert  de 
Umfraville,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  cojumauded 
the  important  fortresses  of  Dundee  and  Forfar,  de- 
clared, that,  having  received  these  in  charge  from 
the  Scottish  nation,  he  would  not  surrender  them 
to  the  King  of  England,  without  an  obUgation  to 
indemnify  him,  from  Edward  and  all  the  com- 
petitors. To  remove  liis  objections,  a  letter  of  in- 
demnity was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the  claimants 
of  the  crown  and  the  guardians  of  the  realm ;  and 
in  their  name  he  was  enjoined  to  deliver  up  the 
fortresses  of  which  he  held  the  keys.  The  scru- 
ples of  Umfraville  being  thus  removed,  he  yielde 

*  Rym.  Foed.  vol.  ii.  2J.  551, 

+  Ihid.  p.  503;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.2-i9. 

J  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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obedience  to   the  injunction,  and  placed  Dundee 
and  Forfar  in  the  hands  of  the  English  king.*    The 
custody   of    the    kingdom    -was    immediately   re- 
delivered to  the  regents  by  Edward,  who  was  pro- 
bably satisfied,  in  the  meantime,  by  this  acloiow- 
ledgment  of  his  claims  and   compliance  ^vitll  his 
demands;  but  ho  enjoined  the  regents  to  appoint 
Alan,  Bishop  of  Caithness,  an  Englishman,  to  the 
important  office  of  Chancellor ;  and  he  nominated 
Walter  of  Agmondesham,  another  agent  of  Eng- 
land, as  his  associate  in  office.     A  few  days  after, 
he  appointed  Bryan  Fitzallan,  an  English  baron, 
to  be  joined  in  commission  with  the  Scottish  re- 
gents, and  by  these  steps  secured  an  effectual  in- 
fluence over  the  government  of  the  country.     The 
great  seal  of  Scotland  was   then  delivered  to  the 
joint  chancellors,   the    Bishop   of    Caitlmess    and 
Walter  Agmondesham.     At  the  same  time,  Robert 
Bmce,  and  his  son  John  Baliol,  the  regents,  and 
many  of  the  principal  Scottish  barons,  swore  fealty 
to  the  King  of  England.      One   ecclesiastic   only, 
the  Bishop  of  Sodor,  presented  himself  to  perform 
the  disgraceful  ceremony.      The  peace  of  the  king, 
as  Lord  Paramount  of    Scotland,  was  then  pro- 
claimed, and  the  assembly  finally  adjourned  to  the 
3rd  of  August,  t      The  interval  was  employed  by 
Edward  in  making  a  progress  through  Scotland ; 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Edinburgh,  King- 
horn,  St.  Andrews,  Dunfermline,  Linlithgow,  Stir- 
hug,  and  Perth.     All  classes  of  persons, — bishops, 
earls,    barons,  and  burgesses, — ^were  required  by 
him  to  sign  the  rolls   of  homage  as  his  vassals. 
Whoever  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
was  ordered  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  f 
When  the  commissioners  assembled  at  Berwick, 
The  corapetitors  <"i  t^e  3rd  of  August,  to  receive 
for  the  crown,     the  claims  to   the  crown,  twelve 
competitors  presented  themselves.     These  were — ■ 
I.  John  de  Baliol,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  the 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  David,   Earl  of  Hmitingdon,  brother 
to  King  William  the  Lion. 
n.  Robert  de  Bruce,  who  was  the  son  of  Isabel, 
second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Himt- 
ingdon. 
ni.  John  de  Hastings,  who  was  the  son  of  Ada, 
the  third   daughter  of   David,    Earl    of 
Huntingdon. 
rV.  John  Comyn,  Lord  of  Badenoch,  who  claimed 
as   the   great-grandson  of  Donald  Bane, 
formerly  King  of  Scotland. 

V.  Florence,  Earl  of  LloUand,  descended  fi-om  Ada, 

the  sister  of  King  William  the  Lion. 

VI.  Patrick  Bunbar,  Earl  of    March,   descended 

from  Ilda,  or  Ada,  daughter  of  WUliam 
the  Lion. 

VII.  William  de  Vesci,  who  claimed  as  grandson 

of   Marjory,   daughter    of   William    the 
Lion.' 
Vin.  William  de  Rosj,  descended  from  Isabella, 
daughter  of  William  the  Lion. 


•  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  2S1. 

J  Ejm.  FoDii.  vol.  il  p.  573. 


t  ma.  p.  262. 


IX.  Robert  de  Pynkeney,  descended  from  Marjory, 

daughter  of  Henry,  Prince  of   Scotland, 
and  sister  of  William  the  Lion. 

X.  Nicolas  de  Soulis,  descended  ft-om  Marjory,  a 

daughter  of  Alexander  II. ,   and  wife  of 

Allan  Durward. 
XL  Patrick     Galythly    claimed    as     the    son   of 

Henry  Galythly,  who,  he  contended,  was 

the  lawful  son  of  William  the  Lion. 
XII.  Roger  de  Mandeville,  descended    from  Au- 

frica,  whom  he  affirmed  to  be  a  daughter 

of  William  the  Lion. 
To  these  twelve  competitors  a  thirteenth  was 
soon  afterwards  added,  in  the  person  of  Eric,  King 
of  Norway,  who  claimed  the  crown  as  the  heir  of 
his  daughter  Margaret.* 

The  pretensions  of  nine  of  these  claimants  were 
obviously  inadmissible,  and  they  indeed  voluntarily 
withdrew  their  claims  before  the  final  decision  was 
pronounced.  There  is  everj^  reason  to  believe,  that 
most  of  them  had  been  induced  to  enter  the  lists 
by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  Enghsh  king,  for  the 
pm:pose  of  neutralizing  their  opposition  to  his 
schemes,  and  of  rendering  the  election  more  com- 
plicated. And  having  served  this  end,  their 
claims  were  at  once  put  aside. 

The  final  decision  of  the  cause  was  postponed 
till  the  foUovving  year  (1292),  ap-    Com-se  followed 
parently  to  give  the  commissioners  by  the 

full  time  to  make  the  necessary  in-  commissioners, 
vestigations,  but  really  with  the  view  of  accustom- 
ing the  people  of  Scotland  to  regard  the  English 
monarch  as  their  Lord  Paramount.  On  the  2nd  of 
June,  the  commissioners  made  a  report  to  Edward, 
who  commanded  them  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  the  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol, — thus  vu-tu- 
aUy  determining  that  the  crown  must  be  awarded 
to  the  descendants  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 
After  some  preliminary  deliberations,  which  were 
nothing  more  than  a  premeditated  piece  of  acting 
planned  by  the  English  king,  the  commissioners 
reported  that  there  appeared  to  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Scottish  members  of  their  body, 
by  whose  advice,  if  unanimous,  it  would  have  been 
the  duty  of  the  king  to  have  regulated  his  conduct; 
and  they  therefore  declined  to  give  any  advice, 
without  having  the  better  judgment  of  the  pre- 
lates, nobility,  and  other  wise  men  of  England. 
On  this,  the  fm-ther  consideration  of  the  question 
was  appointed  by  Edward  to  take  place  in  a 
parliament,  to  be  held  at  Berwick,  on  the  loth 
of  October.  He  declared  that,  in  the  meantime, 
he  would  consult  the  learned  in  foreign  parts ;  f 
and  recommended  all  persons  present,  of  both 
kingdoms,  to  study  the  case  and  consider  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

Wien  the  parliament  met  at  Berwick  on  the  day 
appointed,  Edward  requested  the  commissioners  to 

*  Hailes,  vol.  i.  pp.  255—258 ;  Eymer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  570— 
578 

+'  Forclun  avers,  that  long  before  this  time  Edward  had 
consulted  foreign  lawyers.  The  case  is  imperfectly  put, 
sajs  Lord  Hailes,  and  the  opinions  ai-e  ii-reoomdleably 
diiferent. — Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  260. 
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give  an  answer  to  the  following  questions  : — ■"  1st. 
l?y  what  laws  and  .usages  ought  judgment  to  be 
given?  2nd.  If  there  are  either  no  laws  by  which 
the  ease. may  be  detei>mined,  or  if  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  should  be  at  variance,  how  ought 
judgment  to  be  given  ?  And  3rd.  Ought  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  be  regulated  by 
the  same  principles  which  were  applicable  to  earl- 
doms and  baronies  ?"  The  commissioners  replied, 
that  the  decision  must  bo  given  according  to  the 
laws  and  usages  pt  the  two  kingdoms ;  but  if  none 
existed  applicable  to  the  present  case,  the  king 
might  and  should  make  a  new  law ;  and  that  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  must  be  de- 
cided in  the  same  manner  as  the ,  succession'  to 
earldoms,  baronies,  and  other  indivisible  inherit- 
ances.*     .       ' 

After  these  preliminaries,  Bruce  and  Baliol  were 
Ar'niments  of  heard  at  great  length  in  support  of 
Bruce —  their  respective  claims.  Bruce 
pleaded,  that  his  right  to  the  crown  had  been  recog- 
nised by  the  States  of  the  realm  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Second;!  that  Alexander,  towai-ds 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  without  the  prospect  of 
having  heirs  of  his  own  body,  had  summoned  the 
bishops,  carls  and  barons  of  the  land,  and  demanded 
of  them  which  of  the  issue  of  the  daughters  of  his 
micle  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  had  the  preferable 
claim  to  the  succession ;  that  they, "  being  there 
assembled,  decerned  and  adjudged  according  to  their 
own  laws,  the  imperial  laws,  and  others,  that  the 
son  of  the  second  daughter  should  •  inherit  prior  to 
the  daughter  of  the  first  horn,  and  all  the  clergy,  as 
well  as  laity,  unanimously  and  cordially  showed 
tbe,  same  as  a  true  judgnient  to  the  king;  that 
Alexander,  then  taking  the  Lord  of  Annandale  by 
the  hand,,  presented  him  as  his  true  and  lawful 
heu',  to  all  the  nobles  and  magnates,  clergy  as  well 
laity,  as  his  lawful  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  them,  -  by  the  king's  com- 
mand and  in  his  presence,  took  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  Bruce,,  upon  the  holy  gospels ;  that  Alexander 
the  Third?;',  gave  his  friends  to  understand  that, 
failing  issue  of  his  own  bod}',  Bruce,  was  his  right 
heir ;  and  that  an  oath  had  been  taken  to  maintain 
the  suceession  of  the  nearest  in  blood  to  that 
monarch, — failing  the  Maid  of  Norway  and  her 
issue.  Bruce  further  insisted,,  that  the  succession  to 
.a  throne  ought  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  nature, 
rather  than  by  the  laws :  and  usages  in  force  be- 
tween subject  ,and  subject,  by  which  law  he,  as  the 
nearest  collateral  in. blood,  had  the  strongest  claim ; 
that  his  title  wag, supported  by  the,  custom  of  suc- 
cession, to  the  Scottish  cro'vvn,  by  which  the  brother, 
as  nearest  in  degree,-:- was :  preferred  to  the  son  of 

•  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  360. 

+  The  documents  comiectfid  with  this  important  fact 
vere  first  published  hy  the.  Hecord  Commission  in  1837. 
The  parliamentary  settlement  of  the  succession,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  places  the  right  of  the  family  of  Bruce  to  the 
crown  on  a  firmer  basis  than  tliat  of  cohquest,  and  is  an 
important,  and  it  may  be  added,  a  novel  featux'e  in  that  im- 
portant  litigation.  North  Uritish  Eeview,  vol.  iii.  p.  8Bi  ; 
Palgrave's  Documents  and  Records,  illustrating  tlie  History 
of  Scotland,  p.  23. 


the  deceased  king ;  that  a  woman,  being  incapable  of 

governing,  ought  not  to  reign ;  and,  therefore,  as 

Devorguil,  the  mother  of  Baliol,  was  alive  at  the 

death  of  Alexander  the  Third,  and  could  not  reign, 

the  kingdom  devolved  ui)on  him  as   the  nearest 

male  of  the  blood  royal. 

.The  reply  of  Baliol  to  the  first  and  riiost  power- 

■    „  ,.  ,      ful  part  of  Bruoe's  pleading,  was 
-    — and  Baliol.  ,  ,  .  tt  ?     ,    n 

;  ,        weak  and  evasive.     He  contented 

himself  with  merely  aifirming,  that  no  eohclnsion 
Qould  be  drawn  from  the  acknowledgment  of  Alex- 
ander the  Second,  as  he  left  heirs  of  his  own  body; 
and  he  passed  over,  without  notice,  the  statement 
respecting  the  declaration  of  Alexander  the  Third, 
and  the  oath  taken  by  the  Scottish  people  to  maintain 
the  succession  of  the  nest  in  blood  to  that  monarch. 
To''the  other  arguments  adduced  by  Bruce  in  sup- 
port of  his  claim,  Baliol  answered,  that  the  claim- 
ants were  in  the  court  of  their  Lord  Paramount, 
who  must  give  judgment  in  this  ease,  as  in  the 
ease  of  other  tenements  held  of  the  crown,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  law  and  usages  of  his  king- 
dom ; — that  upon  these  principles  the  eldest  female 
heir  is  preferred  in  the  succession  to  all  inheritance, 
indivisible  as  well  as  divisible.  He  argued,  that 
the  ancient  rale  of  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
referred  to  by  Bruce,  truly  militated  against  him- 
self, for  the  son  was  nearer  in  degree  than  the 
brother,  yet  the  brother  was  preferred.*  He  main- 
tained that  Bruce's  argument,  that  a  woman  ought 
not  to  i-eign,  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  claim, 
for  if  Isabella,  the  mother  of  Bruce,  had  no  right 
to  reign,  he  could  derive  from  her  no  claim  to  the 
throne ;  and  besides  all  this  he  tu-ged,  Briiee  hero 
denied  what  he  had  by  his  own  deliberate  act 
acliiiowledged,  for  he  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  who  swore  fealty  to  Margaret,  the  MaidBn 
of  Norway. 

The  competitors,  Bruce  and  Baliol,  having  thus 
been  fully  heard  in  support  of  their  respective 
claims,  King  Edward  required  of  his  great  coun- 
cil and  the  commissioners,  an  answer  to  the  follow- 
ing question — "  By  the  lavvs  and  customs  of  both 
kingdoms,  ought  the  issue  of  an  elder  sister,  but 
more  remote  by  one  degree,  to  exclude  the  issue  of 
the  younger  sister,  although  one  degree  nearer.'" 
To  this  the  whole  council  unanimously  retm-ned' 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  thus  declaring,  by 
implication, 'against  the  claims  of  Bruce.  In  an- 
other meeting,  held  three  Weeks  Edward  decides 
later,  on  the  6th  of  November,  in  favour  of  Baliol, 
Edward  formally  ■  pronounced  his  decision,  "  that 
Bruce  should  take  nothing  in  the  competition  witli 
Baliol."  John  de  Hastings,  the  descendant  of  the 
third  daughter  of  David,  Earl' of  Huntingdon,  now 
claimed  one- third  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  g'round 
that  it  was  a  divisible  inheritance.  On  this,  Bruce 
again  presenting  himself,  and  adopting  the  argu- 

*  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  that  Baliol  here  attempts  to 
answer  Bruce's  argument  without  understanding  it.  Bruce 
supposed  an  ancestor  to  be  a  common  stock,  and  the  degrees 
to  be  the  persons  descending  from  that  stock.  Hence,  the 
king's  brother  was  one  degree  neai'er  the  common  stock 
than  tlie  king's  son. 


1 ,  treat  Seal  of  Joka  Baliol . 

2,  Silver  Coin  of  David    TL. 
3  ,     Coiu  of  Jolm.  Baliol. 


4  ,    Sily-er  Coin  of  Roieit    I. 

5  ,     CoiTi  of  Jolm-  Baliol. 

:5      Great  Sealof  Da-vid    H 
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ment  of  Hastings,  also  claimed  a  third  part  of 
Scotland,  reserving;  to  Baliol,  as  descended  from 
the  eldest  sister,  the  name  of  king  and  the  royal 
dignit)-.  But  these  claims  were  unanimously  re- 
jected by  the  council. 

The  final  decision  was  given  on  the  17th  of  the 
same  month,  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Ber- 
wick.    In  the  presence  of  the  prelates  and  nobles 
of  both  countries,  Edward  solemnly  decreed,  "  That 
John  Baliol  should  have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland."     But  again,   at  the  termination,  as  a 
year  and  a  half  before,  at  the  commencement  of 
thesiG  proceedings,  the  English  monarch  protested, 
"  That  the  judgment  he  had  thus  given  should  not 
impair  his  claim,  or  that  of  his  heirs,  to  the  pro- 
perty of    Scotland,  when   they   should   think   fit 
to  assert  it."     On  the  19th,  the  five  regents  were 
ordered  to  give  the  new  king  seisin  of  his  king- 
dom ;  and  orders  woi'e  sent  to  the  governors  of  the 
castles  throughout  Scotland,  to  deliver  them  into 
his  hands.     The  same  day,  the  great  seal,  which 
had  been  used  by  the  regency  since  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,   was    publicly  broken   into  four 
pai'ts,  and  the  pieces  deposited  in  the  treasury  of 
England,  "  in  testimony  to  future  ages  of  England's 
right  of  superiority  over  Scotland."     Next  daj-,  Ba- 
liol swore  fealty  to  Edward  in  the  Gastle  of  Nor- 
Baliol's  coro-     ham.     On  St.  Andrew's  Day — the 
nation.  30th,  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at 

Scone;  and,  on  the  26th  of  the  following  month, 
he  boncluded  tliis  degrading  scene  by  paying  his 
homage  to  Edward  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.* 

Thus  far  the  designs  of  the  English  king  had 
been  crowned  with  success.     But  it  was  soon  evi- 

T,,      ,,  ,      ,     dent  that  the  acknowledgment   of 
Edward  s  hai'sli  r<       i       t 

aiid  ionominious  bis  supremacy  over   bcotiand  was 
treatmeniof      only    a   part   of  his   scheme,  and 
BaUoL  ^-^^^  j^g  ^^g  determined,  by  a  series 

of  galling  indignities,  to  goad  his  unhappy  vassal 
■  into  rebellion,  that  he  might  thus  be  fm-nished 
with  a  plausible  pretext,  to  annex  the  revolted  fief 
to  his  own  dominions.  Scarcely  had  BaKol  taken 
possession  of  his  vassal  kingdom,  when  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  degradation  of  his  position.  A 
private  citizen  of  Berwick,  having  appealed  to  the 
English  king,  from  a  judgment  of  thn  commission- 
ers of  justice,  whom  ho  had  appointed  in  Scotland 
dui'iag  the  interj'egnum,  Baliol  remonstrated 
against  the  appeal  being  entertained,  reminding 
Edward,  that  by  the  treaty  of  Brigham,  no  Scot- 
tish subject  was  to  be  compelled  to  answer  in 
an  English  court  for  any  act  done  in  Scotland. 
Edward  replied,  with  unblushing  cflTrontery,  that 
such  a  promise  had  been  made  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  the  time,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
he  bound  by  it.  "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  my  firm  de- 
termination with  regard  to  all  complaints  or  ap- 
peals brought  before  me  from  Scotland;  nor  will  I 
he  bound  by  any  former  promises  or  concessions 
made  to  the  contrary  ;  I  am  little  careful  by  what 
deeds  or  instruments  they  may  be  ratified.     I  shall 

•  HaUes,  vol.  L  pp.  201— 3G0;  Eymer,  woi  U.  pp.  582— 
601. 
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exercise  that  superiority  and  direct  dominion 
which  I  hold  over  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  when 
and  where  I  please  ;  nor  will  I  hesitate,  if  neces- 
sary, to  summon  the  King  of  Scotland  himself  into 
my  presence,  within  the  kingdom  of  England."* 
Baliol's  spirit  quailed  before  this  unprincipled 
threat,  and  he  consented  to  buy  Baliol's  subjeo- 
his  peace  with  his  imperious  mas-  tion— 

ter  by  yielding  up  all  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  treaty  of  Brigham,  concerning  the  freedom  and 
immunities  of  Scotland,  and  which  Edward  had 
solemnly  sworn,  in  the  presence  of  the  nobility  of 
both  countries,  to  maintain  inviolable. 

Baliol  was  soon  made  to  feel  that  the  declaration 
of  the  English  king,  respecting  his  intentions  to- 
wards Scotland,  was  not  to  prove  an  empty  tlireat. 
Every  encom'agement  was  held  out  to  the  Scottish 
people  to  appeal  to  the  King  of  England  for  the 

redress   of  their   grievances,   and    ,     .  , 

-  °  '  — ^lie  IS  snmmoned 

the  harassed  vassal  king  was  sum-  to  appear  tefore 
moned  to  answer  in  the  English  tlie  English 
courts  on  the  slightest  occasion,  ''°"'  ^ 
and  made  to  feel,  at  every  turn,  the  disgi-aee  and 
mortification  of  his  dependent  position.  He  was 
held  to  be  a  party  in  every  appeal  from  his  com-ts, 
whether  for  injustice  done,  or  for  justice  delayed, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  subject  him  to  the  intoler- 
able burden  of  making  a  personal  appearance  at 
the  trial  of  every  appeal.  Such  treatment  could 
have  had  but  one  object;  and  at  length,  even  the 
weak  and  pusillanimous  Baliol  was  goaded  to  re- 
sistance by  finding  himself  thus  exposed  to  con- 
tinued insult  and  injmy,  where  he  had  expected 
amity  and  honour.  The  case  in  which  his  patience 
at  length  gave  way,  was  an  appeal  respecting  the 
earldom  of  Fife.  Duncan,  the  Earl  of  Fife,  was  at 
that  time  a  minor,  and  his  grand-uncle,  Macduff,  had 
made  a  temporary  seizure  of  some  part  of  his  estates. 
Macduff  was  summoned  to  answer  for  this  ofleuce 
before  the  Scottish  Parliament  at  Scone,  and  being 
found  guilty,  suffered  a  short  imprisonment.  On 
his  release  from  his  confinement,  he  appealed  to 
the  King  of  England  against  the  sentence  of  the 
Scottish  States,  and  Edward  immediately  sum- 
moned Baliol  to  answer  the  allegations  of  Macduff, 
by  appearing  in  person  before  him.  In  the'  first 
instance  Baliol  took  no  notice  of  the  order,  but  on 
receiving  a  second  summons,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  English  Parliament,  on  the  day  named, 
15th  October,  1293.  "When  the  appeal  came  on, 
Baliol  was  asked  what  defence  he  had  to  offer.  He 
said,  "I  am  King  of  Scotland:  to  the  j 

complaint  of  Maeduff,  or  to  ought  "'^  ^^^  ■'' 

else  respecting  my  kingdom,  I  dare  not  make  an- 
swer without  the  advice  of  my  people."  "  What 
means  this?"  cried  Edward.  "  You  are  my  liege- 
man, you  have  done  homage  to  me,  you  are  here 
in  consequence  of  my  summons."  Baliol,  however, 
steadily  adhered  to  tlie  answer  which  he  had  al- 
ready given.  He  declined  even  to  ask  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  case,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with 
his  people,  as  Edward  insidiously  recommended, 
*  Eymer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  090, 007. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  tlie  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land declared  that  the  King  of  Scotland  had  of- 
fered no  defence  ;  that  in  his  answer  he  had  been 
guilty  of  a  manifest  contempt  of  the  court,  and 
of  open  disohedience  ;  that  he  was  liable  to  Macduff 
in  damages ;  and  that,  as  a  punishment  for  his  con- 
tumacy in  refusing  to  plead  before  his  Lord  Para- 
mount, the  tlu-ee  principal  castles  of  Scotland,  with 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  should 
be  taken  into  the  custody  of  Edward  until  the 
King  of  Scots  shall  make  satisfaction  for  his  con- 
tumacy.* 

These  violent  resolutions  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, together  with  the-  offensive  regulation  requir- 
ing his  personal  attendance  on  the  courts  of  his 
Lord  Paramount,  in  England,  seem  at  length  to 
have  exhausted  the  forbearance  of  Baliol,  and  to 
have  convinced  him  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  mere 
tool,  to  be  used  for  the  most  degrading  purposes, 
and  to  be  flung  aside  as  soon  as  these  purposes 
were  served.  He  resolved  to  extricate  himself 
from  this  miserable  position,  and  the  opportune 
breaking  out  of  a  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land seemed  to  afford  him  a  favom-able  occasion 
to  throw  off  tht  English  yoke.  Edward,  who,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  had  shown  himself  as 
untractable  and  disobedient  a  vassal  to  Philip  of 
France,  as  he  was  a  severe  and  domineering  su- 
perior to  Baliol,  had  refused  to  obey  the  summons 
of  the  French  king  to  appear  in  his  court  at  Paris 
to  answer,  as  his  vassal,  for  the  injm-ies  which  he 
had  inflicted  on  the  subjects  of  France.  Philip 
had,  in  consequence,  pronounced  sentence  on  the 
English  king  as  contumacious,  and  dhected  his 
estates  in  France  to  be  seized,  as  forfeited  to  the 
crown.  Edward  highly  resented  those  proceed- 
ings, renounced  liis  allegiance  as  a  vassal  of  Philip, 
and  declared  war  against  France,  (a.d.  1294). 

To  assist  him  in  carrymg  on  this  war,  Edward 
summoned  the  King  of  Scots,  and  a  number  of  the 
most  powerful  of  his  nobles,  to  attend  him  in  per- 
son, with  their  vassals ;  and  he  also  ordered  Baliol 
to  extend  to  Scotland  the  general  embargo  which 
he  had  laid  on  all  vessels  within  his  English  do- 
minions— the  embargo  to  continue  imtil  Edward's 
further  pleasure  should  be  known.     But  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  were  now  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the 
insolent  and  overbearing  conduct  of  the  English 
Preparations  to    ^^\^S-     Instead  of  compljang  with 
throw  off  the     his  demands,  they  assembled  a  par- 
English  yolce.     liamcnt  at  Scone,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1294.     Under  the  prettnce  of  lighten- 
ing the  public  burdens,  tliey  dismissed  all  the  Eng- 
lishmen maintained  at  com-t — a  prudent  measure, 
says  an  old  chronicler,  as  it  removed  the  persons 
who   might  have  been   spies   on  their   conduct.t 
A  cCTineil  ap-     They  then  appointed  a  council  of 
pointed.         four  bishops,  four  earls,  and  four 
barons,  by  whose  advice  Baliol  was  to  act  as  the 
administrator  of  public  affairs.     And  if  we  may 
credit    the   statements    of   some   of   the    English 

•  Hailes,  vol.  i.  pp,  274—281. 
+  lieniiugford,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 


writers,  a  v/atchful  eye  was  kept  on  Baliol  him- 
self, and  he  was  detained  in  a  kind  of  honom'able 
captivity  in  a  distant  fortress.* 

These  proceedings  naturally  excited  the  sus- 
picions of  Edward,  and  he  demanded  that  the 
fortresses  of  Berwick,  Eoxburgh,  and  Jedburgh 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  to 
remain  in  his  hands  during  the  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  Scottish  Parliament  deemed 
it  prudent  to  comply  with  this  demand,  although 
they  were  at  the  moment  negotiating  an  alliance 
with  the  French  king.  This  treaty,  Treaty  ivitli ' 
"  the  ground- work,"  observes  Lord  France. 
Hailes,  "  of  many  more  equally  honourable  and 
ruinous  to  Scotland,"  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
23rd  of  October,  1295.  By  it  the  niece  of  Philip 
was  to  bo  united  to  the  eldest  son  of  Baliol,  and  if 
Scotland  should  be  invaded  by  the  English,  the 
French  king  •  engaged  to  assist  the  Scots  with 
troops,  kept  at  his  own  charge.f  The  Scottish 
guardians  nov,-  drew  up  an  instrmnent,  in  the  name 
of  their  king,  renoimcing  all  fealty  and  allegiance 
to  Edward,  on  account  of  the  many  and  grievous 
injuries  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland;  and  assembling  an  army,  wider  the 
command  of  Comyn,  Earl  of  Bu-  -^ym  with 
chan,  they  invaded  Cumberland,  England, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  1296,  and  laid  waste 
the  country.  They  were  disgracefully  repulsed, 
however,  in  an  assault  which  they  made  upon  Car- 
lisle, and  returned  without  having  accomplished 
anything  of  importance.  Another  inroad  which 
they  made,  a  few  days  after,  into  Northumberland, 
was  equally  unsuccessful.  % 

Meanwhile,  Edward,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  well-appointed  army,  consist-  Edward  invades 
ing  of  thirty  thousand  infantry  Scotland, 
and  four  thousand  horse,  was  on  his  march  to  the 
Scottish  border.  He  was  joined  by  Anthony  Beck, 
the  military  bishop  of  Durham,  with  a  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  with  this  com- 
bined force  he  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  prepared  to 
lay  siege  to  the  town  of  Berwick.  This  impoi'tant 
fortress  had  either  not  been  delivered  by  the  Scots 
to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  or  it  had  again  fallen 
into  their  hands.  It  was  now  defended  by  a  strong 
garrison,  composed  of  the  men  of  Fife,  who  re- 
fused to  sm-render  on  the  terms  which  Edward 
offered.  Berwick  was,  at  that  time,  celebrated  for 
its  populousness  find  wealth,  and  the  extent  of  its 
commerce,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  contemporary 
chronicler,  entitled  it  to  the  name  of  a  second  Alex- 
andria.§  Edward  was  determined,  at  whatever 
cost,  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  giege  and  sack 
He  commenced  the  attack  at  once  of  Berwick, 
by  sea  and  land.  But  the  garrison  fiercely  as- 
saulted his  ships,  burnt  three  of  them,  and  com- 
pelled the  rest  to  retire.  Exasperated  at  this  dis- 
comfiture, Edward  led  on  the  land  attack  in  person, 
and,  mounted  on  his  horse.  Bayard,  was  the  first  to 

*  M.  Westiminster,  p.  425,  +  Eymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  fiiJ5. 

J  Hemingford,  vol  i.  p.  87;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 
§  Chron.  of  Lanercost,  p.  165. 
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leap  the  dike  thrit  defended  the  to-wn.  The  im- 
petuous onset  of  the  English  soldiers,  animated  by 
tlie  example  of  their  king,  carried  all  before  it. 
T!ie  inhabitants  wore  butchered -without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age,  and,  for  tAvo  days,  the  streets  of  the 
city  ran  with  blood.  The  numbers  that  perished 
iu  tliis  indiscriminate  massacre  are  variously  stated, 
but  they  undoubtedly  amounted  to  many  thou- 
sands.* 

The  churches,  to  which  many  of  the  miser- 
able inhabitants  had  fled  for  refuge,  were  defiled 
with  blood,  spoiled  of  their  ornaments,  and  turned 
into  stables  for  the  English  cavalry.j  A  party  of 
thirty  Flemings  had  posted  themselves  in  their 
factory,  a  strong  building,  called  the  Ecd  Hall, 
which  the  resident  merchants  of  that  nation,  by 
their  charter,  were  bound  to  defend  at  all  times 
against  the  English.  True  to  their  engagements, 
these  brave  men  held  out  the  place  till  even- 
ing against  the  whole  English  army.  The  as- 
sailants, irritated  by  this  obstinate  defence,  set  the 
building  on  fire,  and  its  faithful  defendants  per- 
ished, every  man  of  them,  in  the  flames.J  The 
massacre  of  Berwick  took  place  on  Good  Friday, 
and,  on  the  same  day.  Sir  William  Douglas,  who 
commanded  the  castle,  capitulated ;  and  the  garri- 
son, consisting  of  two  hundi'od  men,  after  taking 
an  oath  not  to  bear  arms  against  England,  were 
allowed  to  march  out  with  military  honours. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  while  Edward  remained  at 
Ealiol's  renun-  Berwick,  Henry,  Abbot  of  Ar- 
ciation  of  Ms  breath,  appeared  at  his  court,  and 
liomage.  •  delivered  to  him  Baliol's  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  allegiance.  "  You  have,"  was 
the  language  of  the  instrument,  "  wantonly  sum- 
moned me  to  your  courts ;  you  have  committed 
grievous  outrages  and  robberies  upon  my  subjects, 
both  by  sea  and  land ;  you  have  seized  my  castles 
and  estates  in  England  ;  killed  and  imprisoned  my 
subjects  and  the  merchants  of  my  realm;  and  when 
I  demanded  a  redress  of  these  injmies,  you  have 
invaded  my  dominions  at  the  head  of  a  vast  arm.y, 
with  the  piu:pose  of  depriving  me  of  ray  ei-own, 
and  have  cruelly  ravaged  the  land:  wherefore  I 
renounce  that  fealty  and  homage  which  have  been 
extracted  from  me,  and  do  resolve  openly  to  op- 
pose myself  in  defence  of  my  kingdom  against 
Edwai-d  of  England."  "  The  foolish  traitor," 
said  Edward,  when  he  received  this  letter;  "  of 

•  Langtoft  states  that  4000  perisliecl  in  the  stoi-ming  of 
the  toivn ;  Forclun  and  WTntown  give  us  the  number  of 
7500;  Hemingfonl  of  8000;  and  Knigliton  says,  that  17,000 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  sliocldug  incident  which  luade 
Edward  at  length  put  a  stop  to  this  butchery  is  thus  related 
by  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  83  :— 

"  Thus  they  slayand  ware  sa  fast. 
All  the  day,  till  at  the  last, 
This  Icyug  Edward  saw  in  that  tyde 
A  woman  slain,  and  of  her  syde 
A  bairn  he  saw  fall  out  sprewland, 
Besyde  that  woman  slayne  lyand; 
'  Lasses,  Lasses,'  then  cried  he, 
'  Leve  off,  leve  off,'  that  word  suld  he." 

+  Fordun,  book  xi.  chap.  liv.  Iv. 
t  Hailes,  vol.  i  p.  287. 


what  folly  is  he  guilty !  but  since  he  will  not  come 
to  us  we  will  go  to  him."* 

The  Scottish  ai'my,  enraged  at  the  cruelties 
which  Edward  had  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Berwick,  made  an  inroad  into  England,  and  ad- 
vancing into  Eedesdale  and  Tynedale,  laid  waste 
the  country,  and  committed  great  excesses.  But 
Edward  did  not  allow  this  hasty  incursion  to  inter- 
fere with  the  prosecution  of  his  plans.  The  Castle 
of  Dunbar,  the  key  of  the  eastern  marches,  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  leaders 
by  the  Countess  of  March,  while  the  earl,  her  hus- 
band, served  in  the  army  of  Edward.  To  recover 
this  important  fortress,  the  Earl  of  SniTcy  was 
despatched  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
heavy-armed  horse.  The  gan'isou  being  hard 
pressed,  agreed  to  surrender,  unless  relieved  within 
three  days ;  and  the  Scottish  army,  consisting,  it  is 
said,  of  upwards  of  forty  thousand  men,  advanced 
to  theu-  relief,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  tht 
heights  above  Dunbar.  Surrey  advanced  to  attack 
them  (April  28th) ;  but  as  the  line  Defeat  of  the 
of  march  led  through  a  valley,  Scot,^  at  Dunbar, 
which  rendered  his  ranks  somewhat  irregular,  tho 
Scots,  imagining  that  their  enemies  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  precipitately  abandoned  their  strong 
position,  and  rushed  down  to  the  encounter.  Tho 
English,  emerging  from  the  valley  before  the  lines 
oonld  meet,  received  the  disorderly  charge  of  their 
assailants  with  firmness,  and  repulsed  them  with 
great  slaiightcr.  Ten  thousand  men  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  field  or  in  the  pursuit,  among 
whom  was  Sir  Patrick  Graham,  an  ancestor  of  tho 
Duke  of  Montrose,  w-ho  was  lamented  even  by  the 
English,  as  one  of  tho  wisest  and  noblest  of  the 
Scottish  barons.f  An  immense  number,  including 
the  principal  of  the  Scottish  nobility,  were  taken 
prisoners.  Next  day  the  Castle  of  Dunbar  sur- 
rendered at  discretion,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
cions of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  governor, 
Eichard  Siward.J  The  Earls  of  Athol,  Eoss,  Mon- 
teith,  and  the  leaders  of  the  garrison,  together  with 
a  considerable  number  of  barons  and  knights,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress  in  their  flight  from 
the  fatal  field  of  Dunbar,  submitted  to  the  mercy 
of  Edward.  All  the  prisoners  of  rank  were  for  the 
present  committed  to  close  confinement  in  different 
English  and  Welsh  castles,  and  were  afterwards 
compelled  to  attend  their  conq^ueror  in  his  French, 
wars. 

It  is  reported  that  Edward,  previous  to  his 
invasion  of  Scotland,  had  secured  the  support  of 
Bruce,  the  son  of  the  competitor  for  the  crown,  by 
expressing  his  determination  to  place  liim  on  the 
thi-one,  of  which  Baliol  had  shown  himself  so 
unworthy.     Trusting  to  this  promise,  Bruce  and 

*  "  Ha!  ce  fol  felon,  tel  folie  faict!  s'il  ne  voult  venir  ii 
nous,  nous  viendrons  a  lui."  Fordun.  hook  xi.  chap,  xviii. ; 
Foed.  vol.  ii.  p.  707. 

+  Hemingford,  vol.i.  p.  00.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that 
Cromwell  deleated  tl>e  army  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters, 
(Srd  Sept.,  1C.50,)  on  the  same  ground,  and  in  very  similar 
circumstances. 

J  See  Langtoft's  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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j/o'wpvful  fi'iendiJ  had  renc^red  their  oaths  of 
homage  to  P'dv.ard,  and  had  joined  the  English 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  Bruce  hinted 
to  the  English  king  his  expectation  of  being 
raised  to  the  throne  ^vhioh  Baliol  had  forfeited. 
"  Have  I  no  other  business,"  was  the  haughty- 
reply,  "  bat  to  conquer  kingdoms  for  you?"  Bruce 
silently  retired,  and  appears  to  have  interfered  no 
further  with  pubHc  afi'airs.*  The  battle  of  Dunbar 
for  the  present  decided  the  fate  of  Scotland.  All 
resistance  to  the  power  of  Edward  was  at  an  end. 
On  the  18th  of  May,  the  strong  castle  of  Roxburgh 
was  given  up  by  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  swore  fealty  to.  the  English 
monarch,  and  abjured  the  French. :allitooe.  -The 
fortresses  of  Dunbarton  and  Jedbui'gh-  were  soon 
after  surrendered.  The  castle, of  Edinbm-gli  capi- 
tulated after  a  siege  of  eight,  days,,  and  Stirling 
was  abandoned  without  .resistance.  The  spirit- of 
the  nation  was  sunk  iii  despair,,  and  the  conquest , 
of  the  country  appeared  ,to  be  complete.  ■  Edward 
continued  his  progress  .without  opposition  to  Perth, 
Haliol's  submis-  '^^^'^re  he  received  a;  message  from 
Eion,  and  abdica-  the  unhappy  BaliOl,  offering,  sub- 
tionQ.f  the  crown,  mission,  .and  imploring  peace.. .  Ed- 
■v\'ard,  in. reply,  directed  him  to  repair  to  the  castle,, 
of  Brechin,  where  the  Bishpp  of  Diu'ham  would 
announce  to  him  tlie'terms  on  which  m.ercy  would 
be  extended  to  him.  He  was  rcquii'ed'!  to'  abdicate 
his  threije  in  favour ,c>f-:Ed^'ard,  -with, -,the  most 
dcgra;ding.  ceremonial.  Divested  of  his  roj-al 
robes,  and  crown,  and  sceptre,  he. was  cornpelled  to 
stand  SIS  a  crimiijal,,  with  a  white- rod  ,in./his  hand, 
in  the  presence  of  the  'Bishop  of  Durham  and  the 
barons  of  England.  He  eopfessed  that,  misled  by 
evil  and  false  counsel,  as  he  averred,  and  through 
his  ov;  n  .,siniphcity,-  he  had.  grievo-iisly  oifended  his 
liege  lord,  -He -recapitulated  his  various  trans- 
gressions—his  league  with  France,. and  his  hos- 
tilities against  England.  ,He  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  the  E|glish .  invasion  aiid  conquest;  and 
three.da3's-,after  this,  in  the  castle  of  Brechin,  he 
resigned  his  kingdom  pf  Sccjtland, ,.  its  .people,  and 
their  homage,  into  tlic  .hands  of  liis  liege  lord 
Edvv-ard.-j:  After  tliis  humiliating  ceremony,  Baliol 
and  his,,  eldest  son  .\yere  sent  to  London,  where  they 
remained  ;  for  throe  years  in  confinement  in  the 
Tower.  Thus  terminated  the  brief  and  disastrous 
reign  of  John.  Baliol.  In  mgre  a-uspiciojjs.  circum- 
stances he  might  have  been  a  useful  and  popular 
monarch.  But  opposed" to  a. powerful  and  .un- 
scrupulous adversary,  and  siu-rounded  by  a  base 
and  treacherous  nobility,  who, were  actuEited  by 
private  and  selfish  ambition,  rather  than  by  the  love 
of  their  country,  or  a  regard  for  the  public  welfare, 
he  proved  utterly  destitute  of  those  talents  which 

•  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  2f)l.     Fordun,  book  xi.  clmp.xxv. 

■f  ]-)i{f'erent  accounts  have  been  given  respecting  the  exact 
date  and  place  of  this  surrender.  It  iippeai-s  from  Piynne, 
that  the  scroll  of  resignation  ^vas  prepared  at  Kincardine,  on 
the  2i 111  .Inly;  the  penance  took  place  in  the  churchyard 
of  Slratlikatlu-o,  on  the  7th ;  and  the  final  surrender  of  the 
crown  was  made  on  the  lOtli  July,  at  the  castle  of  Brechin, 
in  the  presence  of  Edward  liimself.  See  Tjtler,  vol.  i. 
noteF. 


the  emergency  demanded.  His  reign  was  there- 
fore miserable  and  inglorious,  and  his  fall  unpitiod. 

Scotland  now  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  hei 
invader,  who  continued  an  unre-     Ed^-ai-a's  pm- 
sisted  march  through  the  kingdom     gress  through 
as    far    north    as    Aberdeen   and        Scotland. 
Elgin,  placing  garrisons  in  the  deserted  fortresses, 
and  receiving  the  submission  of  the  Scottish  barons 
and  prelates,  who  hastened  to  make  their  peace  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  renouncing  the 
French  alliance.     On  his  return  south,  in  passing 
Scone,  he  mutilated  the  cartulary  of  that  ancient 
abbey,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  whatever  his- 
torical notices  might  be  found  at  variance  with  his 
pretensions.     He  also  carried  off  some  of  its  char- 
ters, and  tore  the  seals  from  others;       Can-ies  the 
and,    that  nothing   might  remain  Scotch  regalia  to 
which  could  remind  the  Soots  of    Westminster, 
their  originpJ  independence,  he  caused  the  famous 
stone  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland,  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  their  monarchy,  had  been  crovmed, 
along  with  the  Scottish  crown  and  sceptre,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Westmmster,  where  it  was  deposited 
in.  the  cathedral,   as   an  offering  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  a  memorial  of  what  he- deemed  his 
absolute  conquest,  of  Scotland.*  '    . 

On  the  2Sth  of  .August,  Edward  held  a  parlia- 
ment Eit  ^Berwick  for  the-  purpose    submission  of 
of  receiving  the  submission  of  the       the  Scottish 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  cojiqucred         ■nobles, 
kingdom ;  and  there,  either  from  hope  of  his  favour 

*  Hailes,  vol.  i,  p.  204;  Hgmingford,  vol.'i.  pp.  37,  100. 
This  was  the  celebrated-  Liu  Fail,  or'  Stone  of  Destiny, 
which,  according  to  fabulous  chronicles,  Gathelus,  the 
Spanish  king,  a  contemporary  of  IJomulus,  sent  with  his 
son,  -^vhen  he  invaded  Ireland.  It  is  believed  to  have  served 
for  iliany  ages  as  the  coronation  throne  of  the  kings  of  Ire- 
land. -It  ■t\-as  removed  to  Scotland,  and' deposited  at  lona, 
for  the  coronation  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  who  led  the 
Dalriadic  Scots  to  the  shores  of  Argyleshire.  From  thence 
it  was  conveyed  to  the  abbey  of  Scone,  in  842,  by  Kenneth 
II., when  the  kings  of  the  Scottish  race  had  extended  their 
sway  over  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Pictsi  Walsingham 
■says  that  the  use  Edward  put  it  to  -was,  to  serve  as  a  chair 
for, the  officiating  priests  at -VVestminster.  In- the  wardrobe 
account  of  the  king,  for  1299,  there  is  the  entry  of  a  payment 
to  "Walton  the  painter,  for  a  step  to  the  foot  of  tire  New 
Clmir,.in  which  the  -Stone  of  Scotland  was  placed,  near  the 
altar  of  Edward  in  Westminster  Abbey."  The  connection 
which  this  stone  is  supposed  to  have  with  the  destinies  of  the 
Scots,  is  commemorated  in  the  celebrated  leonine  verse — 

"  Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoti  quocunque  locatum, 
Invenient  lapidem  regnare  teuentiu-  ibidem." 
Which  has, been  rendered  thus^-. 

*'  Unless  the  fates  are  faithless  grown, 
Ajid  prophet's  voice  be  vain, 
"Where'er  is  found  this  sacred  stone, 
The  Scottish  race  shall  reign." 

So  deep-rooted  has  been  the  belief  of  the  Scots  in  ths 
augury,  that  many  hailed  the  accession  of  James  -VI.  to  the 
crown  of  England  as  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy. 
This  venerable  stone  is  still  preserved,  and  forms  the  sup- 
port of  the  coronation  chair  of  the  British  sovereign  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  originally 
the  Tanist  stone,  where  the  new  chief,  or  king,  -was  elected 
and  sworn  to  protect  and  lead  the  people.  This  custom  is, 
undoubtedly,  of  eastern  origin,  and  tracealilo  to  a  very 
remote  era.  Tlius  when  Abimelech  was  made  king,  it  was  by 
the  pillar  which  loas  in  Shechem,  (Judges  ix.  0)  ;  and  whejl 
Joash  was  anointed  king  by  Jejioida,  the  kimj  stood  oij  the 
pillar  as  the  manner  wos,  (2  Kings  xi.  14).  Bee  Wjlson'a 
ArchiEology,  p.  98, 
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or  fear  of  his  vengeance,  tlie  Scottish  barons  and 
knights  pi-esentod  themselves  in  such  numbers,  to 
take  the   oaths  of  fealty,   that  their    names    fill 
thirty-five  skins  of  parchment,  which  arc  still  pre- 
served amongst  the  English  archives.     The  mea- 
sures which  he  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  his 
new  dominions  wore  characterized  by  great  pru- 
dence and  moderation.     He  ordered  the  forfeited 
estates  of  the  clergy  to  he  restored.    He  even  made 
Settlement  of     provision   for   the  wives   of  many 
tlie  kingdom,      of  his  prisoners.  The  various  juris- 
dictions of  the  country  were  left  in  the  hands  of 
their  ancient  possessors,  and  few  of  those  who  held 
ofBee  under  Baliol  were  dispossessed.     But  with  all 
this   assumed  moderation,    every   precaution  was 
taken  to  render  his  conquest  secure.  John  Warenne, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  was  appointed  Guardian  of  Scot- 
land.   Hugh  Oressingham,  an  ambitious   church- 
man, was  made  Treasurer,  and  "\'\''illiam  Ormsby 
Justiciary.      The   fortresses    of  the  country  were 
committed  to  English  captains,   and  a  royal  ex- 
chequer was  instituted  at  Berwick,  on  the  model 
of  that  at  "Westminster.      Having   thus   achieved 
an  easy,   and   apparently  a  permanent   conquest, 
Edwai'd  returned  to  England,  "  with  the  glory," 
says  Lord   Hailes,    "  due   to   the  conqueror  of  a 
free  people." 
The  rapid  and  apparently  complete  prostration 
Selfish  conauct    of  the  Scottish  people  beneath  the 
of  the  Scottish    victorious  arms  of  Edward,  may  be 
nobihty.         aceoimted  for,  to   a   great  extent, 
by  the  selfish  and  vacillating  conduct  of  the  nobles, 
then-  natural  leaders.      At  this  period,  owing  to 
the  systematic  policy  pursued  by  Malcolm  Canmore 
and  his  successors,  the   Scottish  nobility  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  foreigners — Anglo-Normans  and 
Anglo-Saxons — who  felt  no  patriotic  attachment  to 
the  country  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  were 
not  bound  to  it  by  tliose  strong  ties  that  connect 
a  people  with  a  land  which  has  been  for  ages  the 
abode  of  thou-  fathers.     Many  of  these  barons,  too, 
held  extensive  estates   in  England  as  well  as  in 
Scotland,  and  were,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms.     As  they  had  no 
peculiar  affection  for  either,  their  allegiance  was 
made  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  personal  con- 
siderations.    They  had  far  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
-  mercenary,  who  serves  for  -pay,  than  of  the  patriot, 
fighting  in  defence  of  his  native  land — the  place  of 
his  fathers'  sepidchres.*     Hence  the  lukewarmness 

*  It  appears  from  the  Eotuli  Scotite,  that  Edward  had 
bestowed  many  rich  grants  of  estates  and  salaiies  upon  the 
principal  nobility  and  prelates,  with  the  view  of  securing 
them  to  his  interest.     He  gave 

ANNDAI.  VALUE. 

To  the  Bisho|i  of  Glasgow,  lands  of £W0 

To  James  the  Steward  „       ....     100 

To  Patrick,  Eai-1  of  Dunbar      , 100 

To  John  de  SouHs  „       100  Marks. 

To  William  Sinclair                   „       ....     100      „ 
To  Patrick  de  Graham  „       100      „ 

All  these  persons  were  to  have  lands  of  the  subjoined  value, 
on  condition  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  should  continue 
in  the  possession  of  the  English  king  and  his  heii-s.  Ed- 
ward afterwards  changed  his  plan,  and  gave  these  barons 


which  they  manifested  throughout  this  great 
struggle  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  the 
frequency  and  shamelessness  with  which  they 
changed  sides,  according  as  their  private  interest 
dictated,  \vithout  the  slightest  regard  to  the  public 
welfare.  They  were  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger 
side.  It  was  very  different,  however,  with  the  Scot- 
tish nation  at  large.  The  middle  „  ,  ,  , 
and  lower  class  of  proprietors  espe-  Scottish  people 
cially,  who  were  sprung  of  the  against  the 
native  race  of  Scotland,  felt  keenly  English. 
their  national  degradation,  and  the  loss  of  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country.  Animated  by  an 
ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  a  determined  hatred 
against  their  oppressors,  they  burned  with  im- 
patience to  threw  off  the  English  yoke.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  governor  whom  Edward  had 
appointed  over  the  conquered  kingdom  became 
every  day  more  oppressive  and  hatetl.  Numerous 
bands  of  armed  peasants  rose  against  the  usurpers 
throughout  the  whole  country,  besieged  and  stormed 
the  castles  which  they  had  garrisoned,  and  took 
signal  vengeance  for  the  injuries  which  they  had 
inflicted  upon  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  At  tins 
critical  junetuje  the  Almighty  raised  up  a  cham- 
pion in  the  cause  of  suffering  freedom,  who  first 
awoke  the  Scottish  nation  to  a  consciousness  of  its 
strength,  and  aroused  a  spirit  of  resistance  to 
oppression,  which  all  the  power  of  the  usurper 
was  never  able  wholly  to  subdue. 

"  When  v,'e  read  the  story  of  William  Wallace," 
says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  ima-  Biso  of  ■VVilliam 
gination  wanders  back  to  the  times  "VVallaee. 
of  heroic  antiquity,  and  enthusiasm  can  scarce 
keep  pace  with  reason  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
his  services  to  liis  country.  He  gave  birth  to  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  and  interested  the  sympathies 
of  the  world  in  behalf  of  her  gallant  struggle  for 
existence.  Personal  wrong,  and  the  grinding  op- 
pression practised  on  his  friends,  first  stung  him  to 
revolt;  but  his  passion  soon  hardened  into  princi- 
ple, like  the  burning  lava  converted  into  stone. 
Against  the  victorious  might  of  England  he  threw 
himself,  and  carved  his  way  to  honour  without  tho 
shouts  of  a  thousand  vassals  to  proclaim  his  feudal 
greatness,  or  a  coronet  on  his  brow  to  tell  the  no- 
bility of  his  blood.  Fortune  did  not  look  askance 
upon  his  sacrifice.  The  discipline  of  English  chi- 
valry quailed  before  him  ;  castles  changed  masters ; 
ridicule  gave  v/ay  to  reflection,  and  reflection  to 
alarm ;  the  oppressed  dared  to  remonstrate ;  the 
oppressor  deigned  to  assign  reasons  for  his  oppres- 
sion ;  insult  and  injury  were  followed  by  retaliation 
and  revenge;  and' the  haughty  Plantagenet  found 
himself  no  longer  the  invincible ;  his  army  dissi- 
pated,— ^liis  vassals  faithless, — ^his  nobles  butchered, 
— and  the  conquest,  gained  by  so  many  intrigues, 


and  prelates  gratifications  in  money,  or  other  value.  TJut 
to  John  Comyn  he  gave  tlie  lai'ge  sum  of  sSlSGS  14.s.  6^d. 
Pie  took  care,  however,  to  reimburse  himself  by  keeping  the 
wards,  marriages,  and  other  items  of  revenue,  which  iiad 
fallen  to  the  Scottish  crown  during  the  interregnum.  Seo 
Tjtler,  vol.  i.  p.  86,  and  note. 
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so  much  artful  policy,  and  such  elaborate  chicane, 
vanished  like  a  dream."  * 

Sir  William  Wallace  sprung  from  an  ancient 
family  of  Anglo-Norman  descent,  but  neither  rich 
nor  noble.  He  vras  the  second  son  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wallace,  of  EUerslie,  near  Paisley.  The  precise 
date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  His  father  and  elder 
brother  are  said  to  have  been  slain  in  some  of  the 
skirmishes  of  the  times,  and  ^7hen  the  patriot 
liimself  was  very  young.  His  early  years  were 
passed  under  the  superintendence  of  his  uncle, 
a  wealthy  ecclesiastic  at  Dunipace,  in  Stirling- 
shire, by  whom  his  mind  was  carefully  stored  with 
the  choicest  passages  of  the  Latin  classics,  parti- 
cularly those  in  which  the  love  of  liberty  is  most 
powerfully  recommended.  The  patriotic  priest,  it 
is  said,  "  deplored  the  calamities  of  his  country,  and 
was  never  weary  of  extolling  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
and  lamenting  the  miseries  of  dependence."t  The 
enthusiastic  affection  with  wliich  the  memory  of 
the  Scottish  patriot  has  been  cherished,  has  given 
a  tone  of  exaggeration  bordering  on  the  fabulous  to 
the  traditionary  descriptions  of  his  character  and 
exploits ;  but  making  every  allowance  for  the  ro- 
mantic hues  which  the  passionate  ■  admiration  of 
his  countrymen  has  thrown  around  him,  the  sober 
verdict  of  history  must  determine,  that  Wallace 
was  every  way  worthy  of  his  fame.  His  uncom- 
mon stature  and  personal  strength,  combined  with 
daring  courage  and  great  military  genius ;  his 
stainless  character  and  superiority  to  all  base  and 
selfish  objects  ;  his  stirring  though  rude  eloquence, 
which  gave  him  a  wonderful  power  over  the  hearts 
of  his  followers ;  his  pxu'e  and  enthusiastic  patri- 
otism, and  unextinguishable  hatred  of  oppression, 
marked  out  this  renowned  hero  as  pre-eminently 
fitted  to  be  the  leader  of  a  high-spmted  people 
in  their  struggle  to  maintain  theu-  freedom  and 
independence. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  Wallace  mani- 
fested a  strong  dislike  to  the  English,  who  now 
insolently  lorded  it  over  Scotland;  and  tradition 
has  recorded  numerous  instances  in  which  he  took 
signal  vengeance  upon  them  for  personal  or  public 
injuries.  But  the  incident  which 
occasioned  his  finally  rising  in 
arms,  is  believed  to  have  happened  in  the  town  of 

*  Noi-th  British  Eeview,  vol.  iii.  p.  3CD. 
+  lijubour  has  expressed,  'vvith  ec^nal  spirit  and  feeling, 
the  misery  and  oppression  of  Scotland  under  Edward,  and 
concludes  with  a  passionate  exclamation,  which  will  find  an 
echo  in  every  Scotsman's  bosom ; — 

"  A- !  fredome  is  a  noble  thing  ! 

Fredome  mayss  man  to  haifi'liking; 

Fredome  all  solace  to  man  giifis  ; 

He  levj's  at  ess  that  freely  levys  ! 

A  noble  hart  may  haiff  nane  ess, 

Na  allys  nocht  that  may  him  pless, 

Gyfl'  fredome  fail :  for  fre  liking 

Is  yhamit  our  all  othir  thing, 

Na  he  that  ay  has  levyt  fre 

May  nocht  know  Weill  the  propyrte, 

The  anger,  na  the  WTechyt  dome 

That  is  couplyt  to  foule  thyrldome. 

Bot  gyff  he  had  assayit  it, 

Than  all  perquer  be  suld  it  wyt; 

And  suld  think  fredome  mair  to  prysa 

Than  all  the  gold  in  warld  that  is." 


His  fu'st  exploits 


Lanark,  A.D.  129Y.  AVallace  was  at  this  time  re- 
siding with  his  wife  in  that  place.  It  happened 
that  one  day  some  English  officers  insulted  him  on 
account  of  his  gay  dress  and  rich  dagger,  and 
taunted  him  with  the  contrast  between  his  garb 
and  the  depressed  condition  of  liis  country.  A 
quarrel  ensued,  which  led  to  bloodshed,  and  Wal- 
lace, overpowered  by  numbers,  fled  to  his  own 
house,  and  by  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  escaped 
through  a  back  entrance,  and  fled  to  a  rugged  and 
rocky  glen,  near  Lanark,  called  the  Cartland  Craga, 
where  he  was  safe  from  immediate  pursuit.  His- 
lop,  or  Hazelrigg,  the  English  sherifi',  enraged  at 
the  escape  of  Wallace,  in  a  spirit  of  cruel  and  un- 
manly revenge,  attacked  and  burned  the  house, 
and  put  his  wife  and  servants  to  death.  On  re- 
ceiving notice  of  this  atrocity,  Wallace  immedi- 
ately collected  a  small  body  of  his  friends,  returned 
to  Lanark  that  same  night,  and  avenged  the  death 
of  his  wife  by  the  slaughter  of  her  murderers.* 
From  this  period  he  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  redressing  his  country's  wrongs  and  inflicting 
vengeance  on  her  oppressors.  He  speedily  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  around  him  a  body  of  men 
whom  he  imbued  with  his  own  fierce  and  deter- 
mined spirit.  Unable,  as  yet,  to  cope  with  the 
English  invaders  in  the  open  field,  he  began  a 
species  of  (juerUla  warfare,  to  which  the  district 
around  his  place  of  refuge  was  admirably  suited. 
Issuing  suddenly  from  the  Cartland  Crags,  he  at- 
tacked detachments  of  the  English  soldiery,  inter- 
cepted provisions  for  their  garrisons,  and  stormed 
and  took  many  of  their  strongholds.  His  retreat 
was  as  rapid  as  his  advance;  and  amid  the  wild 
passes  and  dangerous  defiles  to  which  he  and  his 
followers  betook  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for 
an  enemy  to  pursue  them  with  safety. 

The  fame  of  Wallace  began  now  to  attract  the 

notice    of    his    countrymen,    and  „. 

1      ,,      T  ,       ...      ^  His  rapid  success, 

awoke  the  dormant  spu'it  oi  some 

of  the  nobles.  Sir  William  Douglas,  called  "  the 
Hardy,"  a  brave  and  powerful  baron,  who  had 
sworn-  fealty  to  Edward  after  the  siege  of  Berwick, 
disregarding  his  oath,  joined  the  patriots  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  retainers.  The  castles  of 
Disdeir  and  Sanquhar  were  taken  by  Douglas: 
and  Wallace,  by  a  rapid  march  on  Scone,  sui-prised 
Ormesby,  the  English  Justiciary,  killed  many  of  his 
followers,  and  acquired  a  rich  booty.  Witli  their 
united  forces,  they  broke  in  upon  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, where  almost  every  stronghold  was  speedily 


Is  joined  by  a 


wrested  from  the   enemy.      These 
successes  were  followed  by  the  ad-    number  of  the 
hesion  of  some  men  of  note  to  the        barons, 
cause  of  the  patriots,,  in  addition  to  those  who  had 

*  WjTitown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  92—03.  Blind  Harry-  says  that 
Wallace  was  outlawed,  when  a  mere  youth,  for  killing  an 
Englishman,  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Dundee,  who  had 
grossly  insulted  him.  This  story,  however,  is  not  supported 
by  any  trustworthy  evidence,  and  Bower,  the  continuator  oP 
F'ordun,  an  excellent  authority,  asserts,  that  the  hostilhy  of 
Wallace  to  the  English  arose  from  his  despair  at  beholding 
the  oppression  of  his  relations  and  countrymen,  and  the 
servitude  and  misery  to  which  they  were  subjected.— Fordan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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already  joined  it.  Among  these  were  the  Steward  of 
Scotland,  and  his  brother,  RobertWishart,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  Alexander  Lindsay,  Sir  Richard  Lundin, 
and  Sir  Ajidi-ew  Moray,  of  Both  well.*  The  most 
remarkable  adherent,  however,  was  the  younger: 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Carriok.  His  extensive  estates  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Scotland,  gave  him  immense 
influence  inihe  kingdom,  and  rendered  his  support 
of  the  utmost  value  to  any  cause  he  might  espouse. 
He  had  incui'red,  it  would  seem,  th-e  suspicion  of 
the  Wavdon^of  the  Western  Ma.rches,  who  sum- 
moned him  to  attend  ;at ;  Carlisle,"  on  pretence  of 
business  iielating.to  tlie  safety  of  the  kingdom.. 
Bruce  complied,  and  took  an.  oath  on  the  sword, 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  that  he  would  remain  a  faith- 
ful vassal  of  the  King  of  England.  To  rcmoye  any 
lingering  suspicion  of  his  loyalty,  he  even  ravaged 
the  estates  of  Douglas,  who  had  already  joined  the 
small  band  of  patriots.  .  Yet  with  an  inconsistency 
which  contrasts  strangely '  with  the  fearless  ,  in- 
tegrity for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  hoijourably 
distinguished,  he  r&tm-ned  to  Scotland  to  arm. his 
father's  vassals  against  Edward,  and: having; failed 
in  this  attempt,  ho  now,; -joined' Wallace  .with  a 
number  of  his  own  tenantry.]-  ■ 

.  The  insurrection  of .  the  patriots,  at  first  despised* 
as  the  troublesome  but  petty,  movements  of  a  band 
of  robbers,,  soon  grow  to  a  head,,  which  alarmed 
Edward  for,  the  security  of  his  newly-acq^uired 
;  dominions.-,.  Instructions  were  therefore  transmitted 
to  Surrey.to  move  upon  Scotland  with  a  force 
Bufflcient  to  crush  the  insurrection. ,  Henry  Percy, 
Henry  Percy  .  the  nephew  of  Surrey,  and  Robert 
invades  Sootlftnd.  de  GKfibrd,, accordingly  passed  the 
.borders,  with  a  force. of  forty  thousand  foot,  and 
three  huudi-ed. cavalry.  At  Lochmaben  they  were 
attacked  during  the  might  by  the  Scots,  and  were 
saved  irom, total  rout  only  by  the  inferiority,  of  the 
Scottish  force,  which  the .  light  of  their  buiming 
tents  enabled  them  to  discover,.  Percy  and  Clifford 
reached  the  neighbourhood,  of  Irvine,  where 'Wal- 
lace and  the  insurgents  .  had  taken'  up ,  a  strong 
position,  with  a  force  which,  though  deficient  in 
cavalry,  was  sufBciently  numerous  to  have  given 
battle  to  the  enemy...  But  .dissensions  among  the 
Ibaders  weakened,,  and  ultimately  dissolved,  their 
confederacy.  "  AH  the  leaders  were  independent," 
says  Lord  Hailes,  "  all  untractable.  They  would 
neither  fight,  retire,  nor  treat  by  common  consent." 
The  pride  of  these  feudal  barons  would  not  submit 
to  be  commanded  by  the  only  man  among. them 
who  had  talents  to  meet  the  emergency  j  and  at 
length,  to  preserve  their  estates,  they  made  their 
Convention  at  submission  to  the  English,  and 
Irvine.  signed  a  deed  acknowledging  their 
error  in  having  violated  the  peace  of  their  Lord 
Paramount,  and  promising  to  give  hostages  for 
their  future  good  conduct.  This  document,  drawn 
up  by  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  (9th  July,' 
IZOt),  has,  among  other  names,  those  of  Bruce,  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  and  Sir  William  Douglas, 


•  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
i  Ibid.  p.  301 ;  Hemin 


Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 


attached  to  it.  Wallace,  who  had  resolutely  op- 
posed this  disgraceful  transaction,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  own  tried  followers,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  of  Bothwell,  tlio 
only  baron  who  adhered  to  liini,  retired  indignantly 
to  the  north.* 

The  English  commanders,  who  seem  to  have  cal- 
culated that  by. the  secession. of  the  barons,  tlie 
power  of  the  patriot  would  be  utterly  broken,  were 
speedily,  undeceived.  Unsubdued  in  spirit,  though 
deeply  incensed  at  the  pusillanimity  and  vacillation 
of  his  titled  associates,  and  their  desertion  of  their 
country,- Wallace,  kept  the  field,' at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  army,  consisting  partly  of  his  personal 
adherents,  partly  of  the  tenants  of  ;the  croAvn  and 
church  lands,  and  partly  o'f  &e  vassals  even  of  the 
barons  who  had .  made  their  peace  with  Edward. 
The  old  English  historian,  Knighton,  informs  us, 
"that  the  whole  followers  of  the  nobility  had 
attached  themselves  to  him ;  and  that,  although  the 
persons  of  their  lords  were  with  the  King  of  Eng- 
land,'their  heart  was  with  Wallace,, who  found  his 
army  reinforced  by  so  immense  a  multitude  of  the 
Scots,,  that  the  community  of  the  land  obeyed  him 
as  their  leader  aiid ■■prince." t  While  the  English 
leaiders  remained  in  a  state  of '  in-  Successes  of 
activity,  after  the  capitulation  at  "Wallace. 
Irvine,  Wallace  can-ied  on  hostilities  in  the  north- 
ern counties,  with  characteristic  vigour  and  success. 
The  castle  of  Dmiottar  was  surprised  and  garri- 
soned, J,  Forfar,  Brechin,  and  Montrose,  were  either 
taken  or  deserted,  by  their  garrisons  at  his  approach. 
Aberdeen,  after  having  been  set  on  fire  and  relin- 
quished by  the  English,  fell  into  his  hands.  The 
castle  of  Dundee  was  next  surrounded  and  assailed, 
with  every  prospect  of  success,  -vvhen  tidings  that  a 
large  force,  under  the- Earl  of  Surrey  and  Cressing- 
liam,  the  English  Tfeasurer,r.was  on  its  march  to 
Stirling,  compelled  him  to  desist.  The  townsmen 
of  Dundee,  however,  were  ordered,  on  pain  of  his 


•  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  301 ;  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
■y.Age  2S16. 

J  .The  description  ■wMch. Blind  Harry  gives  of  the  burn- 
ing of '  tlae  cburcli  of  Dunottar  is  ■  not  -without  poetical 
liierit: — 

"Wallace  on  fire  gard"  set  all  hastily, 
IBurnt  up  the  court  and  all  that  -was  therein, 
Atour  *  tlie  rock  the  lave "  ran  -with  great  din, 
Some  hung  on  craggs  right  dolefully  to  die, 
Some  leapt,  some  fell,  some  fluttered  in  the  sea; 
No  southron  in  life  was  left  without  that  hold; 
And  them  -within  they  hm-ned  to  ashes  cold. 
"When  this  -was  done,  fele''  fell  on  knees  son, 
At  the  bishop  asked  absolution. 
'Vy-allace  said  laughing,  '  1  forgive  ye  all, 
Are  ye  war-men,  repent  ye  for  so  email  ? 
They  rued  not  us,  in  the  to-wn  of  Ayr, 
Our  brave  barons  -when  that  they  hanged  there.'  " 
Wallace,  book  vii. 
This,  and  other  kindred  exploits  of  Wallace,  are  probably  ■ 
exaggerated ;  hut  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  ho 
-v\'as  -merciless  in  his   treatment  of  tlie   invaders   of   his 
country.     The  English  historians  affirm,  that  he  inflicted 
great  cruelties  on  the  English  ecclesiastics  who  held  livin.gs 
in   Scotland,  and  -who  had  not  obeyed   the  edict  of  the 
Scottish    States,    in    129S,    banishing    them    from     the 
country. 


*  Caused.       '  Around.      "  The  rest.      ''  Many. 
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vengeance,  to  prosocntG  the  siege  with  unabated 
vigour. 

Wallace  then  huiTied  to   Stirling,  in  order   to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Forth,  by  which  alone  the 
English  force   could  penetrate  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country.     He  encamped  at  Cambus- 
kenneth,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  a  rising 
ground,  which  commanded  the  bridge  of  Stirling, 
a  long  and  narrow  erection  of  wood,  situated  about 
a  mile  above  the  present  bridge.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  lay  the  English  forces,  composed 
of  fifty  thousand  infantry,  and  one  thousand  men 
at  arms.     The  experience  of  Surrey  warned  him 
of  the  almost  certain  destruction  which  awaited  his 
troops  should  they  defile  across  the  narrow  bridge, 
and  attack  the  Scots  in  their  present  position.     To 
add  to  his  difficulties,  a  portion  of  his  forces  con- 
sisted of  the  Scottish  barons  and  their  retainers, 
whose   fidelity,  in   the   event   of  a  battle,   could 
scarcely  be  relied  on.      He  sought,  therefore,  to 
temporise,  and   despatched  two  friars  to  propose 
terms  to  Wallace.     The  reply  of  the  patriot  was 
brief  and  stern : — "  Ileturu  to  your  friends,"  said 
he,  "  and  tell  them  that  we  came  here  with  no 
peaceful  intent,  but  ready  for  battle,  and  deter- 
mined to  avenge   our   own   wrongs,  and  set  our 
country    free.       Let    your    masters     come     and 
attack  us ;  we  are  ready  to  meet  them  beard  to 
beard."      Enraged   at  this   defiance,   the   English 
soldiers   clamoured  to   be   led   on.      Sir   llichard 
Battle  of  Stirling,   L™din,    a    Scottish   knight,  who 
11th  September,    had  gone   over  to   the  enemy  at 
1297—  Irvine,  pointed  out  the  danger  of 

defiling  along  a  narrow  bridge  with  a  powerful 
and  vigilant  enemy  in  front,  and  oifered  to  guide 
the  English  to  a  ford  at  no  great  distance,  where 
sixty  men  could  cross  at  a  time.  "  Give  me,"  said 
he,  "  but  five  hundred  horse,  and  a  small  body  of 
foot,  I  shall  turn  the  enemy's  flank,  while  you, 
lord  earl,  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  may  pass  over 
in  security."  This  judicious  proposal  was  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  the  army  wotdd  be  thereby 
divided.  Surrey  still  hesitated,  but  Cressingham, 
the  Treasurer,  passionately  exclaimed,  "Why  do 
we  thus  protract  the  war,  and  waste  the  king's 
treasures  ?  Let  us  fight,  as  is  our  bounden  duty." 
Surrey,  contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment, 
yielded,  and  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  attack. 
Cressingham,  along  with  Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge, 
a  valiant  and  experienced  soldier,  led  the  van. 
When  about  one-half  of  the  English  force  had 
passed  the  bridge  without  opposition,  Sir  Marma- 
duke impetuously  charged  up  liill  with  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging 
the  Scots  from  their  strong  position.  Tlie  conse- 
quence of  this  rash  attack  was  fatal  to  the  assail- 
ants, as  the  Scots,  from  their  vantage-ground,  drove 
them  headlong  before  them  with  their  long  spears. 
In  the  meantime,  a  masterly  m.ovement  was  exe- 
cuted by  a  part  of  the  Scottish  army,  who,  maldng 
a  rapid  detour  to  the  loft,  suddenly  assailed  the 
English  in  the  rear,  and  interposed  between  them 
and  the  bridge.     AVallacc,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 


the  retreat  of  the  enemy  thus  cut  off,  rushed  do'vvn 
from  the  high  ground,  and  fiercely  assailing  the 
scarcely  formed  battalions  of  the  English  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  threw  them  into  inex- 
tricable confusion.     Many  thousands  of  the  heavy- 
armed  horse  were  slain  or  drowned  in  their  flight. 
Surrey,  who  witnessed  this  scene  fi-om  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river,  sought  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  by  sending  across,  at  a  moment  when  the 
bridge    was    left    open,    a    strong  reinforcement, 
along  with  the  roj-al  standard  of  England,  and  his 
own  banner.       Unable   to  form,   and  assailed  on 
every  side  by  the    Scottish   spearmen,  they  only 
added  to  the  confusion  and  slaughter.*     A  party 
of  Scots,  crossing  the  river  by  a     — nnd  defeat  of 
ford  at  a  little  distance,    assailed      t'ls  EnK'isii. 
Surrey  in  the  rear,  and  committed  great  havoc, 
assisted  by  the  Scottish  barons  and  their  retainers, 
who,  throwing  oS  the  mask,  assisted  their  victo- 
rious countrymen  in  slaying  and  plundering  the 
flying    enemy.      No     quarter    was    given.      The 
country,  for  miles   around,  was  covered  with  the 
bodies  of  the  English  soldiers.     Twenty  thousand 
men  are  believed  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and 
the  flight.     Among  these  was  Cressingham,  a  man 
so  detested  by  the  Scots,  that  they  m.angled  his 
dead  body,  and  are  said  to  have  torn  the  skin  from 
the  limbs.f     Sir  Marmaduke  Twenge  gallantly  cut 
his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  enemy  and 
escaped.      The  loss  of  the  Scots  was  trifling.     The 
only  man  of  note  among  them  that  fell  was  Sir 
Andrew  Moray.     .Surrey  fled  on  the  spur  to  Ber- 
wick, conveying  to  Edward  the  first  news  of  this 
terrible  defeat.    Such  was  the  brilUant  and  decisive 
battle  of  Studing  Bridge,  which  redeemed  the  dis-  ' 
graces  of  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  while  it  afforded  to 
Scotland  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  restoration  of 
her  national  independence. 

The  battle  of  Stiiding  was  followed  by  the  sur- 
render of  Dundee,  and  the  chief  strongholds  in  the 
kingdom.  The  joy,  however,  which  these  brilliant 
successes  excited  in  every  part  of  the  country,  was 
for  a  time  checked  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  and 
terrible  foe.  Amid  the  ever-shift-  j.^„i„,  ^„,^  j,,,. 
ing  scenes  of  warfare,  a  large  por-  tilence  in  Scot- 
tion  of  the  arable  land  had  been  '™'^- 

allowed  to  lie  uncultivated,  and  now  a  grievous 
famine  began  to  be  felt  by  the  peasantry,  many  of 
whom  perished.  This  was  followed  by  a  pestilence, 
produced  by  the  exhalations  from  the  putrid  car- 
cases that  lay  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  aggravated 
by  the  deficient  or  mihealthy  food  of  the  people.J 

*  The  Scottish  historians  assert  that  the  bridge  broke 
down  either  by  means  of  a  stratagem  of  Wallace  or  from  the 
weight  of  the  English  horse,  foot,  and  machinery,  liut  an 
English  chronicler  states  that  it  was  broken  down  by  the 
orders  of  Surrey,  to  prevent  pui-suit.-  See  Wallace  Tapers, 
p.  85. 

t  This  is  the  account  given  by  Hemingford,  p.  130.  .The 
chronicle  of  Lanercost,  p.  190,  says,  tliat  Wallace  ordered 
only  as  much  of  the  skin  to  be  tiiten  off  as  would  make  a 
sword  belt.  This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  stoi^  told 
by  Abercromhy  and  others,  that  the  Scots  made  girths  of 
Cressingham's  skin. 

+  Hailes,  vol,  i.  pp.  304—300  ;  Fordun,  book  xi.  chap. 
XXIX. ;  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  pp.  126—130. 
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Wallace,  ott  Whom  the  governrtient  of  the  country- 
seemed  tacitly  to  devolve^^for  as  yet  he  had  not 
been  appointed  guardian-^sotight,  by  a  series  of 
■wise  regulations,  to  mitigate  the  evils  he  could  not 
prevent. 

The  standing  crops  were  carefally  husbanded, 
and  their  use  placed  under  wholesome  restrictions, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  >  the  coming  winter.  His 
ready  and  comprehensive'  mind  also  suggested 
Wallace  invades  ^^^  pl™  of  invading  the  northern 
England.  cduiities  of  England  j  and,  by  the 
plunder  obtained,  to  make  reprisals  On  the  enemy, 
while  he  fed  his  famished  countrymen  at  home. 
Accordingly,  early  in  the  month  of  October,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in 
every  county,  bardhy,  town,  and  village,  were  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  moor  of  Roslin.  The  army 
which  assembled,  though  comparatively  small  in 
number,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  the 
nobles  unfriendly  to  the  patriot,  was  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  justify  an  immediate  march ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, elated  by  the  prospects  of  plunder  andrevenge, 
the  Soots  proceeded  southwards.  Wallace  divided 
the  command  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray^  of  Both- 
well,  a  young  soldier  of  great  promise,  the  Son  of 
the  faithful  patriot  who  fell  at  the  battle  Of  Stirling 
Bridge.  Gli  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Scot- 
tish force,  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  fled 
from  the  open  country,  and,  vdth  their  wives  and 
children,  cattle  and  goods,  sought  refuge  in  New- 
castle. After  a  brief  delay,  of  which  Wallace 
availed  himself,  to  punish  the  disaffected  inhabit- 
ants of  Aberdeen,  the  Scottish  army  entered  Eng- 
land. The  counti-es  of  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland were  wasted  vrith  flre  and  sword,  and  no 
preceding  inroad  of  the  Scots  ha,d  been  so  extensive 
or  disastrous  in  its  results.*  The  English  chro' 
niclers  of  the  time  have  left  us  many  graphic  and 
affecting  pictures  of  the  sad  and  desolate  condition 
of  the  devoted  districts.  "  At  this  time,"  says 
Hemingford,  "  the  praise  of  God  was  unheard  in  any 
church  and  monastery  through  the  whole  country, 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  the  gates  of  Carlisle; 
for  the  monks,  canons  regular,  and  other  priests, 
who  were  ministers  of  the  Lord,  fled  with  the  whole 
people  from  the  face  of  the  enemy,  nor  was  there 
any  to  oppose  them,  except  that  now  and  then  a 
few  English,  who  belonged  to  the  castle  of  Aln- 
wick, and  other  strengths,  ventured  from  their 
safeholds  and  slew  some  stragglers.  But  these 
were  slight  successes,  and  the  Scots  roved  over 
the  country  from  the  Feast  of  St.  Luke  (Oct.  18)  to 
St.  Martin's  day  (Nov.  11),  inflicting  upon  it  all 
the  miseries  of  unrestrained  rapine  and  blood- 
shed."t 

Wallace  having  called  in  his  plundering  parties, 
led  his  army  to  Carlisle,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
wealthiest  cities  in  the  north  of  England.  But 
the  place  was  strongly  fortified  and  garrisoned, 
and  Wallace,  after  sending  a  summons  to  surrender, 
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*  Fordtm,  took  xi.  chap.  xxix. 
+  Hemingford,  vol.  i,  p.  ]  32. 


which  was  disreg'arded  by  the  English,  passed  on, 
and  laid  waste  Cumberland  and  Allendale,  as  far 
as  Derwentwater  and  Cookermouth.  Winter  was 
now  approaching,  and  the  frost  set  in  with  in- 
tense severity,  The  devastations  of  the  Soots  had 
rendered  the  whole  district  little  better  than  a 
wilderness,  and  many  of  their  own  soldiers  per- 
ished by  cold  and  famine.  An  immediate  return 
to  their  own  country  became  therefore  absolutely 
necessary.  f 

An  incident  occurred  on  their  way  home,  which, 
as  it  finely  illustrates  the  piety  and  humanity  of 
Wallace,  and  relieves  somewhat  the  sad  details  of 
plunder  and  bloodshed,  deserves  here  to  be  noticed. 
The  monastery  of  Hexham  had  shared  the  fate  of 
other  religious  houses,  having  been  rifled  and  other- 
wise injured  by  the  Scots  in  their  advance.  Only 
three  moiiks  had  remained,  and  beKeving  all  danger 
to  be  past,  were  busied  in  repaiiing  the  damages 
which  their  house  had  sustained,  when  the  Scots 
again  appeared.  The  fierce  soldiers  entered,  brand- 
ishing their  weapons  and  demanding  that  the 
treasures  of  the  monasteiy  should  be  given  up. 
The  purport  of  the  sad  reply  was,  that  all  had 
been  previously  carried  away.  At  this  moment 
Wallace  entered,  and  commanding  his  soldiers  to 
be  silent,  requested  one  of  the  monks  to  perform 
mass.  This  was  done,  and  the  leader,  with  the 
soldiers,  listened  reverently.  Eetiring  for  a  mo- 
ment, howevei',  to  lay  aside  some  of  his  armour 
previbus  to  the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  avsirice 
and  ferocity  of  the  soldiers  broke  out.  They  rudely 
seized  the  sacred  cup  from  the  commtmion  altar, 
tore  away  the  ornaments  and  vestments,  and  even 
laid  hold  of  the  missal  in  which  the  service  had 
been  commenced.  While  the  priests  stood  tremb- 
ling and  horror-struck  at  the  sacrilege,  Wallace 
returned;  and  after  having  given  p  t  ti 
orders  for  the  punishment  of  the  granted  to  the 
wretches,  soothed  and  reassured  monks  at 
the  trembling  priests.  "  Remain  Hexham. 
vTith  me,"  said  he,  "it  is  that  alone  which  can 
secure  you.  My  soldiers  are  evil-disposed;  I  cannot 
justify,  and  I  dare  not  punish  them."  As  some 
compensation  also  for  the  injuries  they  had  sus- 
tained, he  granted  (Nov.  8,  1297,)  an  ample  pro- 
tection in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Scotland  to  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Hexham,  forbidding  on  pain 
of  death  and  forfeiture  of  goods,  to  kill  or  injure 
any  of  them.* 

Leaving  Hexham  the  Scots  advanced  to  New- 
castle; but  finding  the  garrison  prepared  for  a 
strenuous  resistance,  they  turned  aside  from  the 
town,  and  having  made  a  division  of  their  plunder, 
and  allotted  their  share  to  the  Galwegians,  who 
were  with  the  army,  they  returned  home.f 

In  revenge  for  this  destructive  inroad.    Lord 

*  Hemingford,  pp.  133 — 135.  This  instrument  is  granted 
by  Andrew  de  Moray  and  William  Wallace,  leaders  of  the 
army  of  Scotland,  in  the  name  of  the  illustrious  prince 
John,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  Scotland,  and  "with  con- 
sent  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom.  This  protection  was  to 
continue  in  force  for  a  year. 

+  Ibid.  p.  136. 
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Robert  Clifford  invaded  Scotland  with  an  army 
LorclEobert      of  twenty  thousand  foot   and  a 
Clifford  iryades    hundred  horae.    But  after  plunder- 
Annandale.       ^^  Annandale  they  returned  home 
about  Christmas,  having  burned  a  number  of  cot- 
tages  and  hamlets,   taken   a  few  prisoners,   and 
kDled  three  hundred  and  eight  Scots.* 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  successful  expe- 
Walkce  chosen  ^^^°^  i^to  England,  Wallace,  in  an 
Guardian  of  assembly  of  the  principal  nobility, 
Scotland—  j^gj,!  ^t  the  Forest-kirk,  in  Selkh-k- 
ehire,  was  chosen  Guardian  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Scotland,  in  the  name  of  King  John,  and  with  con- 
sent of  the  community  of  Scotland.  Thus  armed 
with  the  authority  to  which  he  was  so  justly  enti- 
tled, he  proceeded  to  adopt  and  enforce  those 
public  measm-es  which  he  considered  most  con- 
ducive to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  country. 
Even  before  his  investiture  wdth  the  office  of 
Guardian,  Wallace  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
revival  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and 
accredited  persons  had  been  despatched  with  letters 
to  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and  Lubeck,  inti- 
mating that  their  merchants  would  now  have  safe 
ai.  cess  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
with  their  merchandise,  as  the  country,  "  thanks  to 
God,  has,  during  the  war,  been  recovered  from  the 
power  of  the  English."t  He  now  dii-ected  all  his 
energies  to  rectify  the  abuses  and  disorders  which 
had  arisen  from  the  disorganized  state  of  the 
country.  In  order  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of 
recruits,  whenever  the  exigency  of  the  state  re- 
quired it,  he  divided  the  kingdom  into  districts, 
and  caused  a  muster-roll  to  be  made  out,  containing 
— Ms  vigorous  the  names  of  all  who  were  capable 
measures.  of  bearing  arms  between  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  sixty.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
discipline  among  his  new  levies,  he  divided  and 
subdivided  them  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He  ap- 
pointed an  officer  over  every  four  men,  another  of 
higher  power  over  every  nine,  another  of  still 
higher  authority  over  every  nineteen  men,  and 
thus  continued  the  gradation  of  rank  till  it  reached 
the  chiliarch  or  commander  of  a  thousand.  The 
lesser  barons  and  gentry  flocked  to  his  standard  in 
great  numbers,  while  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  though  they  were  secretly  disaffected,  and 
envious  of  his  authority,  were  yet  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  imprisonment  from  offering  any  opposition  to 
his  measures.  J  In  an  assembly  of  the  barons,  held 
at  Torphichen,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1298,  Wal- 
lace bestowed  rewards  on  several  of  his  friends  and 
fellow-soldiers  for  their  patriotic  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Scottish  independence.  Among  these  he 
conferred  the  office  of  Constable  of  Dundee  upon 

*  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  1 36, 

+  This  interesting  document,  which  still  exists  amongthe 
archives  of  the  Hanseatic  city  of  Lubeck,  was  brought  to 
light  a  few  years  ago  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Lappenberg, 
of  Hamburg.  It  is  dated  at  Badsington,  (probably  a  mis- 
take of  the  transcriber  for  Haddington,)  11th  Oct.  1297. 
See  Can-ick's  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  Vol.  ii.  Appendix 
A.,  and  the  Wallace  Papers,  published  by  the  Maitland 
Club,  where  a  facsimile  of  the  document  is  given. 

I  Fordnn,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 


Alexander  Skirmishur,  or  Scrymgeour,  and  his 
heirs,  "  for  his  faithful  services  in  bearing  the  royal 
banner  of  Scotland."  This  grant  is  said  to  have 
been  made  "  vrith  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the 
Scottish  nobility."*  About  midsummer  of  this  year 
a  considerable  body  of  English,  commandedby  Aymer 
de  Vallance,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  landed  in  the  north 
of  Fife,  and  began  to  lay  waste  the  country.  Their 
destructive  ravages,  however,  were  Defeat  of  the 
soon  interrupted  by  the  Guardian,  Earl  of 

who  attacked  them  (12lh  June)  in  Pembroke, 
the  forest  of  Blackironside,  and  after  an  obstinate 
conflict  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  one  thousand 
five  hundred  men.  The  only  person  of  note  among 
the  Scots  who  fell  in- this  encounter,  was  Sir  Duncan 
Balfour,  Sheriff  of  Fife.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Enghsh  monarch  was  detained  in  Flanders,  by  the 
war  in  which  he  had  engaged  vidth  the  King  of 
France  for  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  when  intel- 
ligence reached  him  that  his  new  conquest  had 
been  completely  wrested  from  him  by  Wallace. 
In  his  absence  a  parliament  was  summoned  by  the 
Enghsh  regency,  to  meet  at  London  on  the  10th  of 
Oct.  1297;  but  the  EngHsh  barons  refused  to  grant 
any  aids  or  levies  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Soots,  unless  Magna  Charta  and  the  Charter  of  the 
Forests  were  first  ratified.  Edward,  though  most 
reluctant  to  comply  with  these  demands,  clearly 
perceived  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  secure  the 
support  of  his  nobles  in  carrying  out  his  ambitious 
schemes  ;  he  therefore,  after  three  Measures 
days'  dehberation,  consented  to  adopted  by 
confirm  the  charters,  which  had  Edward, 
been  sent  over  to  him,  and  having  thus  removed 
the  disaffection  of  his  nobihty,  he  seit  letters  to 
the  earls  and  barons  of  England,  entreating  them, 
as  they  valued  his  honour,  and  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  to  meet  at  York  on  the  20th  of  January, 
and  thence,  under  the  command  of  his  lieutenant, 
the  Earl  of  SuiTey,  to  march  into  Scotland  to 
repress  and  punish  the  audacious  rebellion  of  that 
nation.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  letters  to  the 
Scottish  magnates,  reminding  them  of  their  oaths 
of  fidelity  to  him,  and  commanding  them  to  attend 
the  muster  at  York,  on  pain  of  being  held  as  pubUo 
enemies  if  they  refused.t 

On  the  day  appointed  there  was  a  great  assem- 
bly of   the    eai-ls    and   barons  of      r^j^g  -^^^  ^^ 
England;  but  the  Scottish  nobles,  Surrey  advances 
deterred  by  the  dread  of  Wallace,    *"  ^^^  borders, 
did  not  venture  to  obey  the  orders.     Eight  days 
later  a  general  muster  of  the  English  forces  was 
held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  when  there  assein- 

*  This  celebrated  instrument,  which  is  dated;  at,X-or- 
phichen,  29th  March,  1298,  is  grantedby. William,  Wallace, 
Knight,  Guardian  of  the  kingdom  of.  Scotland  and  leader 
of  its  armies,  in  the  name  of  tlie  excellent-Prince  Lord 
John,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  illustrious  king  of'  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  seal  of  Balipl  is  attached  to  the  deed.'  Aber- 
cromby  states,  that  Wallace  held  a  comraissioti .  of  Re- 
gency under  the  seal  of  Baliol,  which  was  privately  executed 
dm-ing  the  captivity  of  the  latter  in  the  Tower  of  London; 
but  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  cannot  be  implicitly 
relied  on. 

+  Hemingford,  vol.  1.  p.  138. 
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bled  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  two 
thousand  heavy  cavalry,  and  two  thousand  light 
horse.  With  this  formidable  array  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  marched  across  the  border  and  relieved  the 
important  fortress  of  Roxburgh,  which  had  endured 
a  long  siege  by  the  Scots,  and  was  reduced  to  great 
extremity.  The  English  then  returned  along  the 
border  to  Berwick,  which  the  Scots  abandoned  at 
their  approach,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  garrison, 
which  had  stoutly  held  out  the  castle  after  the 
town  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Edward  in  the  mean  time  had  hastily  concluded  a 
truce  with  the  King  of  France,  and  in  his  anger 
against  the  Scots,  and  eagerness  to  punish  them  for 
their  revolt,  returned  with  all  speed  to  England, 
where  he  was  welcomed  vrith  joyful  acclamations. 
Surrey  had  previously  received  letters  from  the 
king,  ordering  him  not  to  march  into  Scotland 
until  he  should  join  the  army  in  person  ;  on  which 
the  English  general  had  sent  home  the  greater  part 
of  the  troops,  retaining  only  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand foot  and  fifteen  hundred  horse.  But  as  soon  as 
Edward  returned  to  England,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  1298,  he  instantly  summoned  the  barons  and 
other  military  tenants  to  reassemble  with  their 
powers  at  York  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  he 
also  commanded  the  Scottish  nobles  to  meet  at  the 
same  place  on  the  day  appointed,  otherwise  con- 
dign punishment  would  be  inflicted  on  them  as 
vassals  who  had  renounced  their  allegiance.  But 
to  this  summons  they  paid  no  regard.* 

Edwai'd  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  bor- 
Edward  invades  ders,  and  on  reaching  Roxburgh, 
Scotland.  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
seven  thousand  cavalry,  and  eighty  thousand  in- 
fantry— the  most  powerful  army  that  had  ever  en- 
tered Scotland  ;  and  it  was  soon  after  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  reinforcement  from 
Gascony.  But  so  little  confidence  had  the  English 
barons  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  their  mo- 
narch, that  they  refused  to  advance  farther  until 
the  king  in  person  should  ratify  the  confirmation 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Charter  of  the  Forests, 
as  they  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  attempt 
to  elude  the  fulfilment  of  his  former  promise,  on 
the  plea  that  it  had  been  given  when  he  was  in 
foreign  parts,  and  was,  therefore,  not  binding  within 
his  own  dominions.  Unwilling  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  and  yet  unable  wholly  to  evade 
it,  he  had  recourse  to  the  cunning  device  of  in- 
ducing the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  the  Earls  of 
Surrey,  Norfolk,  and  Lincoln,  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  on  the  soul  of  their  lord  the  king,  that  on 
his  return,  if  he  obtained  the  victory,  he  would 
perform  his  promise.  The  barons  were  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  with  this  equivocal  assurance,  and  to 
proceed  on  their  march  against  the  Soots.f 

Meanwhile,  Wallace  was  making  vigorous  pre- 
parations  to  resist  the  invaders;  Base  and  selflsh 
biit  all  his  efibrts  were  weakened     conduct  of  the 
by  the  mean  and  selfish  jealousy  of  Soottisli  nobles. 
the  Scottish  barons,  who  were  envious  of  his  well- 
*  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  +  Ibid.  p.  189. 


earned  military  renown  and  high  command.  Ac- 
cording to  Fordun,  it  was  the  language  of  many 
of  the  nobility — "  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  us."*  This  mean  and  factious  spirit 
sowed  dissension  and  perplexity  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  at  the  critical  moment  when  nothing 
but  an  honest  love  of  freedom,  and  a  cordial  unani- 
mity in  resisting  oppression,  could  have  preserved 
the  independence  of  the  country.  A  few,  however, 
of  the  greater  barons,  the  principal  of  whom  were 
John  Comyn,  of  Badenoch ;  the  yoxmger  Sir  John 
Stewart,  of  Bonkill;-  Sir  John  Graham,  of  Aber- 
corn  ;  and  Macduff,  the  grand-uncle  of  the  Earl  of 
Fife,  repaired  to  the  national  standard,  and  con- 
sented to  act  with  the  only  man  whose  talents  were 
equal  to  the  emergency. 

Wallace,  having  collected  his  forces  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  acted  with  pian  of  Wallace 
great  sagacity.  His  plan  for  the  for  the  defence 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  which  of  the  country, 
often,  in  subsequent  times,  proved  successful  in 
Scottish  warfare,  was  to  avoid  a  general  engage- 
ment with  the  far  superior  forces  of  the  enemy ;  to 
hang  upon  their  line  of  march,  driving  off  all 
supplies,  and  wasting  the  country  through  Which 
the  English  were  to  advance ;  to  wait  till  the 
scarcity  of  provisions  compelled  them  to  retreat, 
and  then  to  attack  them  when  their  army  should 
be  exhausted  by  privation.  The  wisdom  of  tliis 
plan  was  very  apparent,  and,  for  some  time,  it  was 
completely  successful.  Edward  advanced  through 
Berwickshire  to  Lauder,  and  thence  to  Temple- 
liston,  now  Kirkliston,  a  village  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Linlithgow,  without  receiving  any  in- 
telligence of  the  in^dsible  foe,  who  carried  off  the 
cattle  and  provisions,  and  wasted  the  country  as  he 
advanced.  At  the  same  time  the  Scottish  Ught 
horse  kept  so  strict  a  watch  over  the  movements 
of  the  invaders,  that  the  English  scouts  were  un- 
able to  obtain  any  satisfactory  information  respect- 
ing the  position  or  strength  of  their  opponents. 
While  Edward  lay  at  Templeliston,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  his  fleet,  which  he  had  ordered  to  sail 
round  from  Berwick  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with 
supplies  for  his  army,  he  learned  that  the  Scottish 
garrisons,  which  had  been  left  in  the  strong  castle 
of  Dirleton  and  in  two  other  neighbom-ing  forts, 
had  made  frequent  sorties,  and  cut  ofi'  several  of 
his  foraging  parties.  Upon  this  he  despatched 
Anthony  Bek,  the  warlike  Bishop  of  Durham,  to 
lay  siege  to  these  fortresses.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  unsuccessful.  In  an  assault  upon  Dirleton,  he 
was  driven  back  with  loss,  and  as  the  troops  under 
his  command  were  in  want  of  a  sufficient  battering 
train,  and  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, the  bishop  sent  Sir  John  Marmaduke  to  ask 
the  king's  pleasure.  "  Return,"  Eelentless  con- 
said  Edward,  "  and  tell  the  pre-  duct  of  Edward, 
late,  that  he  ought  to  show  himself  compassionate 
when  he  is  acting  the  bishop,  but  that  in  his 
present  business  he  must  not  practise  deeds  of 
clemency.  And,  as  for  you,"  he  said,  addressing 
•  Fordun,  book  si.  chap.  xxxi. 
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Marmad-xke,  "  you  are  a  relentless  soldier,  and  I 
have  often  had  to  reprove  yon  for  too  much  cruelty 
in  your  exultation  over  the  death  of  your  enemies. 
But  now  return  whence  you  came,  and  act  as 
cruelly  as  you  please.  You  will  have  my  thanks, 
not  my  censure;  and  take  heed  that  you  do  not 
see  my  face  again  till  these  three  castles  are  burnt 
to  the  ground."  * 

In  the  mean  time,  the  pressing  wants  of  the  be- 
siegers were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  three  of 
the  transports    laden   with  provisions ;    and   the 
bishop,  on  receiving  this  seasonable  supply,  ordered 
a  fresh  and  more  vigorous  assault,  which  was  suc- 
cessful ;    the    garrison  having    sm-rendered    after 
the  lapse  of  two  days,  on  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.     The  other  two  forts  were  aban- 
doned, and  set  on  fire  by  their  defenders,  f     Mean- 
while, the  English  army  began  to  suffer  severely 
Critical  state  of  f^om  the  want  of  provisions,  as  the 
the  English      fleet  which  was    expected    from 
army.  Berwick  was  detained  by  contrary 

winds.  At  length  a  few  vessels  appeared,  bi-ing- 
ing  a  small  supply,  and  a  donation  of  wine  was 
distributed  among  the  Welsh  troops,  who  were 
reduced  to  great  extremities.  An  alarming  mutiny 
broke  out  in  the  camp,  and  the  Welsh,  inflamed 
by  the  Avine,  and  irritated  by  the  privations  they 
had  already  suffered,  attacked  the  English  quarters 
in  the  night,  murdered  eighteen  priests,  and 
wounded  many  more.  Upon  this,  the  English 
cavalry  rode  in  upon  the  mutineers,  and  slew  eighty 
of  their  number.  In  the  morning,  the  Welsh,  of 
whom  there  were  forty  thousand  in  the  array,  en- 
raged at  the  slaughter  of  their  comrades,  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  army  and  join  the  Soots. 
"  I  care  not,"  said  Edward,  when  their  intention  was 
reported  to  him  ;  "  let  my  enemies  go  and  join  my 
enemies.  I  trust  that  in  one  day  I  shall  chastise 
them  both."  The  English  army  was  now  placed 
in  most  critical  circumstances.  The  ships  were 
still  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  became  so  distressing,  that  Edward 
found  it  impossible  to  subsist  any  longer  in  his 
present  quarters.  No  information  could  be  ob- 
tained respecting  the  po.sition  of  the  Scottish  army, 
which,  according  to  the  plan  of  its  sagacious  leader, 
wasted  the  country  as  the  enemy  advanced,  but 
declined  to  risk  an  engagement.  Edward  was  at 
length  compelled  to  issue  orders  for  a  retreat  to 
Edinburgh ;  and  the  prudent  arrangements  of  Wal- 
lace were,  to  all  appearance,  about  to  be  crowned 
with  success,  when  the  invaders  were  rescued  from 
their  perilous  position  by  the  treachery  of  two 
Treachery  of  the  apostate  Scottish  nobles,  "whose 
Earls  of  Dunbar  names  shall  rot," — -Patrick,  Earl 
and  Angus.  of  Dunbar,  and  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
These  traitors  came  privately  at  daybreak  to  the 
quarters  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  informed 
him  that  the  Scottish  army  was  encamped  not  far 
off,  in  the  forest  of  Falkirk,  and  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Wallace  to  surprise  the  English  by  a 
night  attack,  and  to  hang  upon  their  rear  and 
*  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  160.  f  Ibid.  p.  161. 


harass  them  in  their  retreat.  Edward,  on  receiving 
this  welcome  intelligence,  exclaimed,  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,  who  hitlierto  hath  extricated  me  from  every 
danger !  They  shall  not  need  to  follow  me,  since 
I  shall  forthwith  go  and  meet  them."*  The  orders 
for  a  retreat  were  instantly  countermanded,  and 
the  soldiers  were  directed  to  arm  and  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march. 

Though  the  utmost  diligence  was  used  by 
Edward  and  his  officers,  it  was  three  o'clock  before 
the  immense  concourse  of  soldiers  and  camp-fol- 
lowers could  be  set  in  motion,  and  it  wag  late  be- 
fore they  reached  a  heath  to  the  east  of  Linlithgow, 
where  they  resolved  to  pass  the  night  in  their 
armour.  In  the  picturesque  words  of  the  old 
chronicler,  whose  narrative  we  have  followed, 
"  Each  soldier  slept  on  the  ground,  using  his  shield 
for  a  pillow,  and  his  arms  for  a  couch ;  each  horse 
stood  beside  its  master,  and  the  horses  themselves 
tasted  nothing  but  cold  iron."  f  In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  king,  who  slept  on  the  heath,  re- 
ceived a  kick  from  his  war-horse,  which  stood 
piqueted  beside  him,  and  in  the  first  confusion  oc- 
casioned by  the  accident,  a  cry  arose  that  there 
was  treason  in  the  camp,  and  that  the  enemy  was 
upon  them.  Edward,  although  two  of  his  ribs 
were  broken  by  the  blow  which  he  had  received, 
immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  appeased  the 
tumult  by  shovsdng  himself  to  the  soldiers;  and 
as  it  was  now  dawn,  he  gave  orders  to  continue  the 
march.  The  army  passed  through  LinhthgoW 
about  sunrise,  and  soon  after  descried  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Scots  on  the  ridge  of  an  eminence,  at 
some  distance  in  their  front ;  but  when  the  English 
squadrons  marched  up  the  hill  they  found  that  the 
enemy  had  disappeared.  Edward  ordered  a  tent 
to  be  raised,  and  mass  to  be  said,  as  it  was  the  Feast 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (22nd  July,  1298).  While 
this  service  was  performing,  the  day  became 
brighter,  and  the  English  soldiers  could  distinctly 
perceive  the  Scots  in  the  distance,  taking  up  their 
positions  on  a  stony  field,  at  the  side  of  a  small 
eminence,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk. 

The  Scottish  army  amounted  to  thu'ty  thousand 

men, — not  a  third  part  of  the  num-    „     ,     ,-„,■,•, 
,  J  i    ii  1  tTr  n  Battle  of  Fattirk. 

ber  opposed  to  them ;  and  Wallace, 

who  was  well  aware  of  this  disparity  of  force,  was 
extremely  reluctant  to  risk  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  issue  of  a  single  battle,  fought  in  such 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  at  first  resolved 
to  retreat.  But  the  near  approach  of  the  English 
rendered  this  step  extremely  hazardous,  and  he 
therefore  proceeded  to  draw  up  his  men  in  the 
position  best  fitted  to  resist  the  assaults  of  the 
enemy.  The  infantry,  which  constituted  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army,  were  divided  into  four  com- 
pact bodies  called  schiltrons,  with  lances  lowered 
obliquely  over  each  other, — the  front  rank  kneel- 
ing, those  behind  them  stooping  with  their  weapons 
gradually  sloping  tiU  they  came  to  a  level,  while 
those  in  the  centre  held  their  spears  erect,  the 
whole  closely  wedged  together,  and  seeming,  says 
•  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.' 165.  t  Ibid. 
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an  old  English  historian,  like  a  castle  ■walled  -with 
Bteel.*  The  archers,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Stewart,  were  placed  in  the  spaces  between  the 
divisions,  and  the  cavalry,  consisting  of  only  a 
thousand  men-at-arms,  were  drawn  up  at  some  dis- 
tance, in  the  rear.  Having  arranged  his  troops  in 
this  order,  Wallace  addressed  to  them  this  brief 
exhortation,  "  I  have  brought  you  to  the  ring,  dance 
as  you  best  can."t 

Edward,  on  learning  the  dispositions  which  the 
Scots  had  made,  hesitated  to  give  orders  for  the 
attack,  and  proposed  that  the  tents  should  be 
pitched,  in  order  that  the  soldiers  and  the  horses 
might  obtain  refreshment.  This  was  opposed  by 
his  oiEcers  as  unsafe — a  small  rivulet  only  separat- 
ing the  two  armies.  "  What  then  would  you  advise  ?  " 
said  the  king.  "An  immediate  advance,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  the  field  and  the  victory  will  be  ours." 
"  In  God's  name  then  let  it  be  so,"  said  Edward, 
and  immediately,  Bigod,  Earl  Marshal,  and  the 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lincoln,  led  the  first  line 
straight  upon  the  enemy.  Their  progress,  how- 
ever, was  retarded  by  an  extensive  morass,  which 
covered  the  front  of  the  Scottish  position,  and 
obliged  them  to  make  a  circuit  to  the  left  Mean- 
while, the  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  led  the  second 
line,  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  ground,  inclined 
to  the  right  and  turned  the  morass,  but,  knowing 
the  danger  of  a  precipitate  attack,  he  ordered  his 
division  to  halt  till  the  third  Kne,  under  the  king, 
should  come  up  to  their  support.  "  Stick  to  thy 
mass,  bishop,"  exclaimed  Ralph  Basset  of  Drayton, 
"  and  teach  us  not  what  to  do  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy."  "  On,  then,"  replied  the  bishop ;  "  set  on 
in  your  own  way.  We  are  all  soldiers  to-day,  and 
boimd  to  do  our  duty."  They  instantly  rushed  on 
and  attacked  the  first  division  of  the  Scots,  which 
was  almost  simultaneously  assailed  on  the  opposite 
quarter  by  the  first  line,  which  had  now  extricated 
itself  from  the  morass. 

The  moment  the  lines  met,  the  Scottish  cavalry, 
either  dismayed  at  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  or,  as  has  been  alleged,  from  treachery  on 

*  Langtoft  thus  describes  the  conduct  and  appearance  of 
tlie  Scottisli  infantry  : — 

"  Ther  foremost  couray  ther  baktis  togidere  sette, 
Ther  speres  poynt  over  poynt,  so  sare  and  so  thikke 
And  fast  togidere  joynt  to  se  it  was  warlike. 
Als  a  casteUe  thei  stode,  that  were  walled  with  stone, 
Thei  wend  no  man  of  blode  throgh  them  snld  have  gone, 
Ther  folk  was  so  mykelle,  so  stalwart  and  so  clene. 
Ther  foyntes  forward  prikelle,  nonhut  wild  thei  wene, 
That  of  alle  Inglande,  fra  Berwik  vnto  Kent, 
The  folk  therein  men  fond  had  been  thider  sent, 
Strength  snld  non  haf  had  to  part  them  throgh  oute. 
So  were  thei  set  sad  with  poyntes  rounde  aboiite." 

LangtofVs  Chron.  book  ii.  1.  304,  305. 
f  In  the  Cottonian  MSS.  the  words  nsed  by  Wallace  are 
thus  given ; — "  Hij  haue  pult  on  into  a  gamen,  hoppet  yif 
ye  kunnet." — See  Wallace  Papers,  p.  1 0.  According  to  Wal- 
singham,  the  words  were — "  I  half  hrocht  you  to  the  ring, 
hop  gif  you  cun."  The  meaning  of  this  characteristic 
speech  has  been  very  generally  misunderstood.  Lord 
Hailes  has  shown,  that  "  hop  gif  you  cun  "  signifies,  not 
"  hope  if  you  can  hope,"  as  has  been  coramunly  supposed,  hut 
"  dance  according  to  your  skill."  The  verb  "  cun  "  is 
obsolete,  but  the  noun  and  the  adjective  are  still  in  use. 
"  Let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cnnning."  "  A  cunning  arti- 
ficer."   Annals,  voL  i.  p.  315  (note). 


the  part  of  their  leaders,*  fled  without  striking  a 
blow.  A  few  only  of  their  number  remained  be- 
side the  spearmen,  who  stood  their  ground  firmly, 
and  repulsed  the  repeated  charges  of  the  English 
horse.  But  Sir  John  Stewart,  while  marshalKng 
the  ranks  of  the  archers,  from  the  forest  of  Sel- 
kirk, was  accidentally  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
slain,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  faithful  vassals, 
who  fell  in  great  numbers  around  liim.  Their 
bodies  were  afterwards  distinguished  among  the 
slain,  as  being  the  tallest  and  handsomest  men 
of  the  army.f  TTie  infantry,  however,  still 
maintained  their  ground  in  spite  of  the  furious 
charges  of  the  English  cavalry  —  their  oblique 
lances,  says  Hemingford,  pointing  every  way,  like 
a  thick  impenetrable  wood.  At  length,  Edward 
suspended  the  attacks  of  his  horsemen,  and  ordered 
up  his  archers  and  sKngers,  who  showered  their  ar- 
rows upon  the  close  columns  of  the  spearmen,  with 
volleys  of  the  large  round  stones  which  covered  the 
field  of  battle.  Thus  exposed,  without  the  means  of 
defence  or  retaliation,  to  the  galling  storm  of  mis- 
siles which  assailed  them  in  all  directions,  the  Scots 
at  last  became  tmsteady,  the  fr'ont  Kne  was  broken, 
and  the  English  cavahy  charging  Defeat  of  the 
them  while  they  were  in  disorder,  Scots, 

overthrew  and  put  to  ilight  these  formidable 
masses.  Wallace,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army, 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  shelter  of  the  neighbour- 
ing wood,  leaving  nearly  fifteen  thousand  men 
dead  on  the  field;  among  whom  were  Macduff, 
grand-uncle  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  Sir  John 
Graham,  of  Dundaif,  "  the  hardy  wight  and  wise," 
still  fondly  remembered  as  the  bosom  friend  of  the 
Scottish  patriot.J     Sir  Bryan  de  Jaye,  Master  of 

*  Fordun  a  Heame,  p.  981 ;  Wyntown,  book  viii.  chap. 
XV.  1.  47. 

+  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
'   J  Sir  John  Graham  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
Falldi'k.     The  following  is  the  inscription  on  his  tomb : — 
"  Mente  manuque  potens  et  Vallae  fidus  Achates, 
Conditur  hie  Gramus,  hello  interfectus  ab  Anglis." 
xxii.  lulii.  Anno  1298. 
"  Heir  iyes  Sir  John  the  Grame,  baith  wight  and  wise, 
Ane  of  the  Cheefs  who  resoewit  Scotland  thrise ; 
Ane  better  Knight  not  to  the  world  was  lent. 
Nor  was  gude  Grame,  of  truth  and  hardiment." 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  chief  of  the  Grahams, 
who  is  also  proprietor  of  Dundaff,  where  Sir  John  Gra- 
ham's castle  is  seen  in  ruins,  possesses  an  antique  sworil, 
on  which  the  following  lines  are  inscribed : — 

"  Sir  lone  ye  Grame,  verry  vioht  and  wyse, 
One  of  ye  ohiefes  relievit  Scotland  thryse, 
Favght  vith  ys  sword,  and  ner  thout  sehame, 
Commandit  nane  to  beir  it  hot  his  name." 
The  accounts  which  the  Scottish  historians  give  of  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  differ  widely  from  the  narrative  of  the 
English  chroniclers.  According  to  the  former,  the  envy  of 
the  nobles  towards  Wallace,  and  the  dissensions  among  the 
Scottish  leaders,  were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  occasion  of 
the  defeat,  They  state,  that  the  Scottish  army  consisted 
of  three  divisions,  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  under  Wal- 
lace, Stewart,  and  Comyn,  who  quarrelled  about  the  chief 
command  of  the  anny ;  that  Comyn  traitorously  withdrew, 
with  ten  thousand  men ;  that  Wallace,  from  resentment, 
followed  his  example ;  and  that  Stewart  and  his  division, 
thus  abandoned  by  their  countrymen,  were  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  and  cut  to  pieces.  They  also  allege,  that  Wailaee 
made  good  his  retreat,  and  after  gaining  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Carron,  had  an  interview  with  Robert  Bruce,  whom 
he  sternly  reproved  for  bearing  arms  against  his  country. 
All  these  fictions  have  been  exploded  by  Loi'd  Hailes ;  vho. 
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th.e  Scottish.  Templars,  and  a  companion  of  the 
same  order,  of  high  rank,  were  the  only  men  of 
note  who  fell  on  the  English  side. 

Wallace  retreated  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to 
Stirling,*  wliither  he  was  followed  by  the  English ; 
hut  when  they  arrived,  on  the  fom-th  day  after  the 
hattle,  they  found  the  town  deserted  and  reduced 
to  ashes.  Edward  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  con- 
vent of  the  Dominicans,  which  had  escaped  the 
flames,  and  here  he  remained  for  fifteen  days,  to 
recover  from  the  wound  inflicted  on  him  by  his 
horse.     Meanwhile,  his  victorious  army  carried  fire 

The  English      ^^d  sword  through  the  country  in 

lay  waste  the  all  directions.  Clackmannanshire 
country.  ^^^  Menteith  were  ravaged  and 
plundered,  and  the  whole  of  the  rich  and  populous 
district  of  Pife  was  laid  waste  and  giren  up  to  mili- 
tary execution  in  revenge  for  the  gallant  resistance 
made  by  Macduff  and  his  vassals  at  Palkirk.  St. 
Andrew's,  which  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, was  delivered  to  the  flames.  Perth  was  burnt 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  on  the  approach  of 
the  English.  But  the  invaders  were  now  suffering 
from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  as  their  long-ex- 
pected ships  with  supplies  from  Berwick  were  still 
detained;  and,  unable  longer  to  maintain  themselves 

They  are  com-  in  a  country  which  had  been  laid 
pelledto  retreat,  ^aste  both  by  friend  and  foe,  they 
began  their  march  southward,  by  Glasgow  and 
Bothwell  to  Lanark,  and  thence  to  Ayr.  Robert 
Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  at  that  time  held  this 
place,  set  fire  to  the  castle  and  fled  on  the  approach 
of  the  English ;  and  Edward,  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions, unable  to  follow  him  into  Carrick,  turned 
aside  into  Annandale,  and  took  Bruee's  eastle  of 
Lochmaben,  and  then  returned  to  England  about 
the  middle  of  September.  Thus  the  English 
monarch,  in  spite  of  his  vast  preparations  for  this 
campaign,  and  his  victory  at  Palkirk,  was  com- 
pelled by  famine  and  distress  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Eorth  still 
unsubdued.  It  is  evident  that  if  he  had  not  been 
enabled,  by  the  treachery  of  the  Earls  of  Dunbar 
and  Angus,  to  bring  the  Scottish  army  to  action, 
he  must  have  retreated  with  discredit  and  loss,  and 
the  sagacious  plan  which  Wallace  had  formed  for 

however,  carries  his  scepticism  regarding  the  statements 
of  the  Scottish  historians  too  far,  when  he  denies  that  the 
dissensions  of  the  Scots  had  any  influence  on  their  con- 
duct in  the  day  of  hattle.  That  there  was  treachery  among 
the  Scottish  nobles,  is  proved  hy  Hemingford ;  and  the  flight 
of  the  men-at-arms  at  the  commencement  of  the  battle, 
without  striking  a  blow,  in  all  probability  was  caused  by  the 
ill-will  of  their  leaders  towards  Wallace,  as  well  as  by  their 
conscious  inferiority  to  the  English  cavalry.  Hemingford's 
narrative  of  this  campaign,  which  we  have  closely  followed, 
is  strildngly  circumstantial  and  interesting,  and,  as  Lord 
Hailes  remarks,  he  enters  into  so  minute  a  detail,  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  his  having  received  it  from  some  eye- 
witness.— See  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 165;  Hailes,  vol 
i.  pp.  318,  31f). 

*  A  lai-ge  oak-tree  in  the  Torwood  forest,  was  long  shown 
as  marking  the  spot  where  Wallace  slept  before  the  battle ; 
or,  as  others  said,  in  which  he  hid  himself  after  the  defeat. 
It  was  regarded  with  great  veneration,  and  was  carefully 
preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the  Scottish  champion,  till  it 
gradually  mouldered  away  under  the  influence  of  time,  and 
perished  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 


the  defence  of  Scotland  would  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

AVhen  the  English  army  reached  Carlisle,  the 
Earls   of  Norfolk    and    Hereford     Discontent  of 
returned  home,  in  consequence  of      the  English 
their  indignation  at  the  king  on  nob.es. 

account  of  his  breach  of  faith,  in  bestowing  the 
Island  of  Arran  on  a  Scottish  adventurer,  named 
Thomas  Bisset,*  in  spite  of  his  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  adopt  no  new  measures  without  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council.  In  a  parliament  held  at  Car- 
lisle, he  assigned  to  his  earls  and  barons  extensive 
grants  out  of  the  estates  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
although  he  was  as  yet  master  of  but  a  very  small 
part  of  Scotland.  These  estates,  however,  as  He- 
mingford remarks,  were  grants  given  in  hope,  not 
in  possession,  and  it  very  soon  became  apparent  by 
how  frail  a  tenure  they  were  held. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  Wallace 
voluntarily  resigned  the  office  of  Wallace  resigns 
Guardian  of  Scotland,  flnding  him-  the  office  of 
self  unable  to  discharge  its  duties  Guardian, 
amidst  the  calumnies  with  which  the  jealousies  and 
factious  spirit  of  the  nobles  aggravated  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position.  In  his  room,  the  Scottish 
barons  appointed  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch,  the 
younger,  John  de  Soulis,  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick, 
and  William  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  to 
be  Guardians  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  that,  after  his  return  to  the  station 
of  a  private  knight,  no  further  efforts  were  made  by 
Wallace  to  free  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor  till  after  the  lapse  of  seven  years,  and 
within  a  verj-  short  period  before  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  unrelenting  vengeance  of  the  English, 
monarch.  Important  documents  recently  brought 
to  light,t  however,  have  proved  that,  during  the 
interval  between  his  resignation  of  his  office  and 
his  execution,  Wallace  did  not  retu-e  from  the 
contest  in  disgust  at  the  treachery  and  factious 
spirit  of  the  Scottish  barons,  or  seek,  like  too  many 
of  them,  to  earn  the  favour  of  the  conqueror  by 
timely  submission,  but  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most in  defence  of  the  fallen  and  betrayed  liberties 
of  his  country.  Seeing  no  further  prospect  of  suc- 
cess at  home,  amid  the  dissensions  and  jealousies 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  unable  to  cope  single- 
handed  with  the  power  of  Edward,  he  hastened  to 
plead  the  cause  of  Scotland  at  the  throne  of  Prance. 
Romance  attended  him  from  flrst  to  last.     The 

documents  referred  to  give  us  the      „.     .... 
,  .  .        «  His  visit  to 

history  oi  that  fine  incident,  which  France,  and  cap- 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  ttu-'e  of  the  Red 
fiction,  because  resting  on  the  au-  °^^'^' 

thority  of  Blind  Hany, — his  capture  of  the  piratical 
rover.  Sir  Thomas  de  Longueville.  This  celebrated 
chief  was  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but,  imitating  the 
example  of  the  ancient  Norse  Sea-kings,  he  attacked 
and  plundered  vessels  of  all  nations.  He  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Red  Rover,  from  the  blood-red 
flag  which  he  usually  displayed,  and  his  courage, 

»  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  166. 

+  Wallace  Papers,  published  by  the  Maitland  Club. 
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strength  of  body,  and  successful  piracies,  rendered 
him,  at  that  time,  the  terror  of  the  seas.  The  Scot- 
tish champion  was  on  his  voyage  to  France,  and 
the  small  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  steering 
for  the  port  of  Dieppe,  when  De  Longueville's  ship 
appeared  in  the  distance,  and  instantly  gave  chase. 
Wallace,  on  learning  from  the  terror-stricken  mari- 
ners the  character  of  their  pursuer,  ordered  them 
all  below  excepting  such  as  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  manage  the  ship,  and  then  calling  together 
his  own  veteran  followers,  he  commanded  them  to 
arm  themselves  and  lie  flat  upon  the  deck,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  sight.  In  a  brief  space  the  piratical 
Vessel  ran  on  board  that  of  Wallace,  and  the  Red 
Rover,  casting  out  grappling  irons  to  make  sure  of 
his  prize,  jumped  on  the  deck  in  complete  armour, 
followed  by  his  men,  who  already  felt  assured  of 
victory.  But  the  armed  Scots  started  up  at  once 
and  made  a  sudden  onset  upon  the  pirates,  and  a 
furious  personal  encounter  took  place  between  the 
Scottish  champion  and  the  Red  Rover,  in  which 
the  latter  was  vanquished  and  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. Wallace  carried  his  prisoner  with  him  to 
the  court  of  France,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
pardon  from  the  king,  who  even  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  De  Lougueville,andofi'ered 
to  take  him  into  his  service.  But  the  Rover  had 
contracted  such  an  affection  for  his  generous  victor, 
that  he  insisted  on  returning  with  him  to  Scotland, 
and  fought  by  his  side  in  many  a  bloody  contest. 
After  the  death  of  his  heroic  patron,  Sir  Thomas  de 
Longueville  joined  Robert  Bruce,  and  aided  him  in 
his  efforts  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land, Bruce  rewarded  his  bravery  by  bestowing 
upon  him  the  estate  of  Kinfauns,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perth,  which  long  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendants,  who  bore  the  surname  of 
Charteris,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  family 
name  of  the  valiant  Rover.* 
When  Wallace  landed  in  France,  he  lost  no  time 
Fails  in  his  in  proceeding  to  Amiens,  where 
mission.  the  French  king  then  held  his 
court,  and  urged  him  to  assist  his  Scottish  allies 
against  their  common  enemy.  But  Philip  had  by 
this  time  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  and  was  about  to  cement  their  alli- 
ance by  the  marriage  of  Edward,  who  was  now  a 
widower,  with  Margaret,  Philip's  sister,  and  of 
Isabella,  his  daughter,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
PhiUp  at  first  insisted  that  the  Scots  and  their 
king,  John  Baliol,  should  be  comprehended  in  the 
treaty ;  but  as  Edward  would  on  no  account  con- 
sent to  this  proposal,  the  point  in  dispute  was 
settled  by  mutual  concessions, — Edward  agreeing 
to  give  up  his  ally,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  had 

•  According  to  another  account,  De  Longueville  married 
the  heiress  of  the  ancient  famUy  of  Charteris,  and  ohtained, 
along  with  her,  the  baronial  castle  of  Kinfauns,  and  the 
domains  annexed  to  it.  The  estate  is  now  the  property  of 
Lord  Gray.  The  Eover's  large  two-handed  sword  is  stiU 
preserved  among  the  family  muniments.  It  is  believed, 
that  the  ancient  Barons  of  Kinfauns  are  now  represented, 
in  the  male  line,  by  a  once-powerful  branch  of  the  name, — 
the  Chartoriaes,  of  Amisfield,  in  Dumfriesshire. 


rebelled  against  Philip,  upon  condition  that  the 
French  king  should  on  his  part  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  Scottish  allies.  In  this  state  matters  stood 
when  Wallace  reached  Amiens,  and  Philip  is 
said  to  have  thrown  him  into  prison,  and  to  have 
despatched  a  letter  to  Edward  offering  to  place 
at  his  disposal  the  person  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Scotland — an  offer  which  was  joyfully  accepted 
by  the  English  monarch.*  Be  this  as  it  may,  it 
appears  that  Philip  not  only  did  not  deliver  Wal- 
lace up  to  Edward,  but  that  he  released  him 
from  prison  and  furnished  him  with  credentials 
to  his  agents  resident  at  the  com-tof  His  alleged  visit 
Rome.f  We  have  no  means  of  as-  to  Rome, 
certaining  whether  Wallace  ever  reached  Rome,  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  at  this  time  Boniface  the 
Eighth,  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  issued  a  bull, 
in  which  he  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land, and  afiu-med  that  the  English  monarch  had  no 
right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  and  that  the  people  of 
Scotland  owed  him  no  feudal  subjection.  Edward, 
in  his  answer  to  the  bull,  informs  the  Pope  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  certain  "  enemies  of  peace 
and  sons  of  rebellion,"  then  resident  at  his  court, 
whose  false  suggestions  he  requested  might  be  for 
the  future  disi'cgarded.  There  is  no  direct  evidence 
that  the  claim  of  the  Pope  to  the  lordship  of  Scot- 
land was  instigated  by  Wallace ;  but,  taldng  into 
consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  there 
is  the  strongest  probability  that  he  was  one  of  those 
"  enemies  of  peace  "  to  whom  Edward  alluded. 

The  unfortunate  Baliol,  whom  the  Scots  stiU  ac- 
knowledged as  their  rightftd  king,  john  Baliol 
had  remained  a  prisoner  since  is  delivered  up  to 
1296.  The  King  of  France  had  «« ^op*- 
in  vain  attempted  to  procure  his  liberation  in  1297; 
but  now,  at  the  earnest  request  of  Boniface,  Ed- 
ward consented  to  release  the  fallen  monarch,  and 
to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Vicen- 
za,  the  papal  legate.  "  I  will  send  him  to  the 
Pope,"  he  is  alleged  to  have  said,  "as  a  perjured 
man,  and  a  seducer  of  the  people."}  Accordingly, 
the  governor  of  Dover  conveyed  the  unfortunate 
prince  to  Whitsand,  near  Calais,  delivered  him  to 
the  papal  nuncio,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary  and 
witnesses  (18th  July,  1299),  and  gravely  took  a 
receipt  for  his  person.  Walsingham  states,  that 
when  Baliol's  trunks  were  searched  at  Dover,  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland,  and  many 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  were  found  in  them.  §  He  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  money,  but  the  Great  Seal  was 
seized  by  Edward,  and  the  crown  was  hung  up  in 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr.  The  de- 
throned King  of  Scotland  was  conveyed  to  his  an- 
cestral estate  of  Bailleul,  in  Normandy,  where  he 
lived  in  quiet  obscurity  till  his  death,  in  1314. 

*  This  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  Cottoniaa 
Manuscript.    Wallace  Papers,  p.  11. 

+  Wallace  Papers,  p.  163.  The  original  document,  ad- 
dressed by  Philip  to  his  agents  at  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
recently  discovered,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Stevenson,  in  tlia 
Record  Ofice  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

t  Walsingham,  p.  76.  §  I^id.  p.  77. 
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Meanwliile,  tl\e  Scottish  Guardians  had  laid  siege 

J, ,       ,         to  the  castle  of  Stirling,  the  only 

attempts  again    stronghold  in  the  interior  of  the 

to  kingdom  which  remained  in   the 

inyade  Scotland,  j^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  English.      Edward, 

who  was  well  aware  of  its  great  importance,  made 
vigorous  preparations  for  its  relief.  Early  in  No- 
vember, 1299,  he  assembled  an  army  at  Berwick, 
and  prepared  to  march  into  Scotland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  the  siege  of  Stirling,  and  re- 
ducing the  country  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth. 
But,  to  his  great  mortification,  his  barons  peremp- 
torily refused  to  advance  farther  than  Berwick; 
alleging  that  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  im- 
passable nature  of  the  country  through  which  they 
would  require  to  march,  and  the  scarcity  of  forage 
and  provisions,  rendered  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land, at  that  season,  wholly  impracticable.*  The 
main  cause  of  their  refusal,  however,  was  the  king's 
violation  of  his  promise  to  confirm  certain  charters ; 
and,  disregarding  his  remonstrances,  they  withdi'ew 
to  their  estates.  Edward,  in  high  dudgeon,  marched 
forward  with  the  force  that  adhered  to  him  j  but, 
on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  formidable  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  Scottish  army,  he  was  con- 
strained to  retrace  his  steps.  Meanwhile,  the 
Surrender       garrison  of   Stirling  was  reduced 

of  Stirling  to  tlie  to    great    extremities ;    and    the 

boots.  king,  finding  it  impossible  to  raise 

the  siege,  ordered  the  castle  to  be  surrendered.f     It 

was  accordingly  given  up  to  Sir  John  de  Soulis, 

one  of  the  regents,  who  placed  it  under  the  charge 

of  Sir  Wilham  Olifant. 

In  the  summer  of   the  following  year  (1300), 

Eenewed        Edward  invaded  Scotland  by  the 

invasion  of  Scot-  western  marches.      "  On  the  day 
■  appointed,"    (1st  July,)    says   an 

eye-witness, J  "the  whole  host  was  ready,  and  the 
good  king,  with  his  household,  then  set  forward 
against  the  Scots,  not  in  coats  and  surcoats,  but  on 
powerful  and  costly  chargers,  and,  that  they  might 
not  be  taken  by  surprise,  well  and  securely  armed. 
There  were  many  rich  caparisons  embroidered  on 
silks  and  satins,  many  a  beautiful  pennon  fixed  to 
a  lance,  and  many  a  banner  displayed.  And  afar 
off  was  the  noise  heard  of  the  neighing  of  horses ; 
mountains  and  valleys  were  everywhere  covered 
with  sximpter  horses  and  waggons,  vyith  prpvisiqns 

•  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

+  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  445. 

J  Walter  of  Exeter,  a  Franciscan  Friar,  Tvho  accompanied 
the  expedition  and  has  given  acurious  and  interesting  rhyth- 
mical narrative  of  the  siege  of  Caerlaverook,  written  in  gld 
Norman  French.  Tlie  work  has  recentlyheen  translatedand 
puhlished,  with  valuahle  historical  and  heraldic  notes  and 
sketches,  hy  the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  "It  contains," 
says  the  editor,  "  tlie  accurate  hlazon  of  about  one  hundred 
knights  and  baronets  oi  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First, 
among  whom  were  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  peers  of  the  realm.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  production  may  be  considered  the  earliest  blazon 
of  anus  which  is  known,  it  affords  evidence  of  the  perfect 
state  of  tlie  science  of  heraldry  at  that  early  period,  and 
from  which  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  science 
when  it  is  generally  considei-ed  to  have  been  hut  in  its 
infancy."  Caerlaverock  belonged,  at  this  time,  to  Herbert 
Maxwell,  the  chief  of  the  border  elan  of  that  name. 


and  sacks  of  tents  and  pavilions.  And  the  days 
were  long  and  fine.  They  proceeded  by  easy 
journeys,  arranged  in  four  squadrons."  The  fii-st 
squadron  was  led  by  Henry  de  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln. The  second  by  John  Warrene,  Earl  of 
Surrey.  The  king  commanded  the  third  squadron 
in  person,  and  "  brought  up  the  rear  so  closely  and 
ably,  that  none  of  the  others  were  left  behind.  In- 
his  banner  were  three  leopards  courant,  of  fine 
gold  set  on  red, — fierce,  haughty,  and  cruel ;  thus 
placed  to  signify,  that  the  king  is  dreadful,  flercSj 
and  proud  to  his  enemies  ;  for  his  bite  is  sKght  to 
none  who  inflame  his  anger :  not  but  his  kindness 
is  soon  rekindled  towards  such  as  seek  his  friend- 
ship or  submit  to  his  power."  The  fourth  squadron 
was  led  by  "  Prince  Edward,  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years,  and  bearing  arms  for  the  fixst  time.  He  was 
a  well-proportioned  and  handsome  person,  of  a 
courteous  disposition,  and  intelligent,  and  desirous 
of  finding  an  occasion  to  display  his  prowess.  Ho 
managed  his  steed  wonderfully  well,  and  bore, 
with  a  blue  label,  the  arms  of  the  good  king  his 
father." 

Eighty-seven  of  the  most  illustrious  barons  of 
England,  with  their  retainers,  were  in  this  host ; 
including  knights  of  Bretagne  and  Lorraine,  and 
apostate  Scottish  nobles.  This  formidable  and 
splendid  army  marched  into  Annandale,  and  be- 
sieged and  took  Lochmaben,  the  fortress  of  Robert 
Bruce,  and  then  sat  down  before  the  castle  of 
Caerlaverock,  strongly  sitiiated  on  the  Solway 
Frith,  about  nine  miles  from  Dumfries.  "  Caer- 
laverock was  so  strong  a  castle,"  siege  of  Caer- 
days  the  contemporary  chronicler  laverock, 
already  quoted,  "  that  it  did  not  fear  a  siege  ; 
therefore  the  king  came  himself,  because  it  would 
not  consent  to  surrender.  But  it  was  always  fiu-- 
nished  for  its  defence,  whenever  it  was  required, 
with  men,  engines,  and  provisions.  Its  shape  was 
like  that  of  a  shield, — for  it  had  only  three  sides 
all  round, — with  a  tower  in  each  angle ;  but  one  of 
them  was  a  double  one,  so  high,  so  long,  and  so 
large,  that  under  it  was  the  gate,  with  a  draw- 
bridge, well  made  and  strong,  and  a  suiBciency  of 
other  defences.  It  had  good  wells  and  good 
ditches,  filled  to  the  edge  with  water ;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  never  was  seen  a  castle  so  beautifully 
situated,  for  at  once  could  be  seen  the  Irish  Sea 
towards  the  west,  and  to  the  north  a  fine  country, 
surrounded  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  no  crea- 
ture born  could  approach  it  on  two  sides,  without 
putting  himself  in  danger  of  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south  it  was  not  easy,  because  there  were 
numerous  dangerous  defiles  of  wood,  and  marshes 
and  ditches,  where  the  sea  is  on  each  side  of  it, 
and  where  the  river  reaches  it ;  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  for  the  host  to  approach  it  towards 
the  east,  where  the  hill  slopes."* 

The  chronicler  proceeds  to  give  a  minute  account 

of  all  the  operations  of  the  siege,  which  shows,  that 

the  science  of  reducing  fortified  places  must  at  that 

time  have  been  but  in  its  infancy.     The  besieged 

•  Translation  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  p.  61. 
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vrere  at  length  compelled  to  surrender,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  garrison,  which  had  thus  defied  the 
whole  English  army,  including  all  ranks,  amounted 
to  only  sixty  men,  "who  were  beheld  with  much 
astonishment."  "  They  were  all  kept  and  guarded 
till  the  king  commanded  that  life  and  limb  should 
be  given  them,  and  ordered  to  each  of  them  a  new 
garment."  *  But  this  account  of  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  differs  entirely  from  that  in  the 
Chronicle  of  Lanercostj  where,  in  closer  conformity 
with  the  character  of  the  victor,  it  is  stated  that 
many  of  them  were  hanged.t 

After  the  surrender  of  Caerlaverock,    Edward 
„ ,      ,         marched  into  Galloway,  where  he 
plunders  and     took  several  castles.    His  personal 
lays  waste       operations  seem  to  have  been,  in 
the  country—    ^  ^^^^^^  measure,  confined  to  the 
south  of  Scotland ;  but  he  sent  out  detachments  of 
his  army,  in  various  directions,  to  plunder  and  lay 
waste  the  country,  and  several  conflicts  took  place 
between  them  and  the  Scots,  who  hung  upon  their 
march,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity  to  cut 
off  the  stragglers.    The  king  himself  advanced  as 
far  as  Irvine,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  coast  of  Ayr- 
shire,  where  he  encountered   the   Scottish  army 
under  the  regents.     But,  after  a  brief  skirmish, 
they  rapidly  retreated  to  the  fastnesses  of  their 
mountains,  whither  the  heavy-armed  English  ca- 
valry found  it  impossible  to  foUow  them.     Accord- 
ing to  Rymer,  "  the  "Welsh  in  the  English  service 
would  not  act,  and  the  cavalry  could  not."     An- 
other division  of   the  English  army  laid  waste 
Clydesdale,  and  committed  the  most  revolting  ex- 
At  Lesmahago,  they  set  fire  to  the  Abbey 


•  Translation  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  p.  87. 
t  Chron.  Lan.  p.  194.  The  Wardrobe  Aeooont  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  for  the  year  1300,  contains  a  statement  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  siege  of  Caerlaverock,  and  in  hiring 
vessels  to  convey  engines  to  be  used  in  the  siege,  and  in 
furnishing  provisions  for  the  army.  An  account  is  also 
given  of  the  wages  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  in  re- 
pairing the  fortresses  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  It  appears  that,  dialing  the  expedition,  the  average 
wages  per  day  were^  e,    d. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet      .        .        .20 

Captains 10 

Chaplain  of  the  Fleet     .        .        .OB 

Master 0    fl 

Seamen 0    3 

Horsemen 10 

Bowmen 0    2 

Masons 0    i 

Carpenters 0    4 

Smiths 0    4 

Plasterers 0    3 

Miners 0    3 

.   Labourers 0    2 

Boys,  or  Apprentices  ...  02 
There  are  several  entries  of  payments  made  to  "  women 
helping  to  clean  the  ditches,"  at  l^d.  per  day.  The  hostility 
of  the  common  people  in  Scotland  to  the  invaders  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  Edward  was  compelled  to  bring  labour- 
ers, at  a  considerable  expense,  from  the  northern  counties 
of  England.  From  the  same  documents  we  learn,  that  the 
frice  of  Oats  per  quarter — 


church,  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  taken  refuge,  and  many  of  them 
perished  miserably  in  the  flames. 

Meanwhile,  Edward,  who  had  established  his 
head-quarters  at  Dumfries,  was  engaged  in  repair- 
ing and  strengthening  the  difl'erent  fortresses 
throughout  Galloway,  which  had  surrendered  to 
his  arms ;  but  he  was  at  last  compelled,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  to  delay  further  operations  till 
another  season.  At  an  earlier  period  in  the  cam- 
paign, he  had  given  a  contemptuous  refusal  to  the 
demand  of  the  Scottish  regents,  that  John  Baliol, 
their  lawful  king,  should  be  permitted  peaceably 
to  reign  over  them;  but  affecting  now,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose,  to  listen  to  the  _co„cjuj|es  a 
remonstrances  of  the  French  king,  truce  with  the 
he   (October    30th)    concluded    a  Scots. 

treaty  with  the  Scots,  which  was  to  last  till  "Whit- 
Sunday  in  the  following  year,  1301. 

"While  the  English  king  was  encamped  with  his 
army  near  Caerlaverock,  "Winchel-    interference  of 
sea.     Archbishop   of    Canterbury,  the  Pope  in  their 
arrived  with  an  admonitory  Bull  behalf. 

from  Pope  Boniface  "VIII.,  asserting  that  Scotland 
belonged  of  ancient  times,  and  did  still  of  right 
belong,  to  the  Holy  See,  and  commanding  Edward 
to  desist  from  all  hostilities  against  the  Scots.*  In 
this  singular  document,  the  pretensions  which  the 
English  monarch  had  set  up  to  the  feudal  superi- 
ority of  Scotland  are  refuted  by  cogent  arguments, 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  were  suggested 
by  the  commissioners  whom  Soulis  the  regent,  had 
a  short  time  previous  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome, 
to  complain  of  the  injui-ies  which  the  English  king 
had  inflicted  upon  Scotland.f  He  reminds  Ed- 
ward, that  his  father,  Henry,  King  of  England, 
when,  in  the  wars  between  him  and  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  he  requested  the  assistance  of  Alexander  the 
King  of  Scotland,  did,  by  his  letters  patent,  ac- 
knowledge that  he  received  such  assistance,  not  as 
due  to  him,  but  as  a  special  favour ; — that  when 
Edward  himself  requested  the  presence  of  the  same 
King  Alexander  at  the  solemnity  of  his  coro- 
nation, he,  in  like  manner,  by  his  letters  patent, 
entreated  it  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  not  of  right ; 
— that  when  the  King  of  Scotland  did  homage 
to  Edward  for  his  lands  in  Tynedale  and  Penrith, 
he  publicly  protested  that  his  homage  was  paid, 
not  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  for  his  lands 
in  England;  that,  as  King  of  Scotland,  he  was 
independent  and  owed  no  fealty ;  which  homage, 
so  restricted,  was  accordingly  received  by  Edward ; 
— that  when  Alexander  III.  died,  leaving  as  heir- 
ess to  the  crown  a  grand-daughter,  in  her  minority, 
the  wardship  of  this  infant  was  not  conferred  upon 
Edward,  which  it  would  have  been,  had  he  been 


Januajy,  1300,  was,  at  Holderness        .        .22 
Jnly,  „  „      Newcastle-upon-Tyne    2    6 

Price  of  Wheat  per    quarter,  at   Cawode, 

near  York 4    0 

In    Scotland,  the  price  of  Oats  was  id.,  and  of  Bear,  or 
Barley,  Sd.  and  lOd.  per  boll ;  of  Wheat,  Ud.  and  20d. 
VOL.  I. 


»  Prynne  Hist.  Edw.  I.  p.  882.  The  Archbishop's  letter  to 
the  Pope  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
country  at  that  time,  and  of  the  danger  to  whicli  he  was 
exposed  from  the  bands  of  Scottish  robbers  who  roamed 
about  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  English. 

+  These  commissioners  were  Wm.  Frier,  Professor  of 
Canon  Law  in  the  University  of  Paris,  Baldred  Bisset,  and 
Wm.  Eaglesham.    Foidun,  book  xi.  chap.xxxv. 
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Lord  Superior,  but  was  given  to  certain  noblemen 
of  the  kingdom,  obosen  for  tbat  office — and  tbat 
tbe  mere  circumstance  of  bis  baving  negotiated 
witb  tbe  Scots  for  tbe  marriage  of  bis  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  Margaret,  tbe  beii-ess  of 
Scotland,  must  prove  fatal  to  any  plea  be  might 
advance  in  favour  of  bis  being  tbe  feudal  lord  of 
tbat  kingdom,  as  be  would  find  no  one  weak  enough 
to  believe  tbat  be  would  have  submitted  to  nego- 
tiate when  be  bad  a  right  to  command.  After 
these  conclusive  arguments  in  favour  of  tbe  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland,  tbe  Pope  proceeds  to  exhort 
tbe  king,  in  tbe  name  of  God,  to  set  at  liberty  all 
bishops,  clerks,  and  other  ecclesiastical  persons 
whom  be  bad  imprisoned,  and  to  remove  all  officers 
whom  be  had  appointed  to  places  of  trust  in  the 
kingdom,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tbe  people. 
"  But,"  added  Boniface,  "  should  you  have  any 
pretensions  to  tbe  whole  or  any  part  of  Scotland, 
send  your  proctors  to  me  within  six  months.  I 
will  hear  and  determine  according  to  justice.  I 
take  the  cause  under  my  peculiar  cognizance."  To 
these  Papal  mandates  tbe  Archbishop  added  his 
own  admonitions  on  tbe  duty  of  obedience  to  so 
sacred  an  authority,  warning  tbe  king,  tbat  if 
he  resisted  or  demurred,  Jerusalem  would  not  fail 
to  protect  her  citizens  and  to  cherish,  like  Mount 
Zion,  those  who  trusted  in  tbe  Lord.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  address,  which  was  made  in  the 
presence  of  Prince  Edward  and  tbe  assembled  no- 
bles, tbe  king  swore  a  great  oath,  and  exclaimed  in 
a  fury,  "  I  will  not  be  silent  or  at  rest,  either  for 
Mount  Zion  or  Jerusalem,  but  as  long  as  there  is 
breath  in  my  nostrils  I  will  defend  what  all  tbe 
world  knows  to  be  my  right."*  But  aware  of  the 
danger  of  quarrelling  with  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
especially  in  tbe  circumstances  in  which  be  was 
then  placed,  be  moderated  bis  tone,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  tbe  nobility,  informed  tbe  arch- 
bishop that  be  would,  as  speedily  as  possible,  bold 
a  council  with  tbe  prelates  and  barons  of  England, 
and,  by  their  joint  advice  and  determination,  return 
an  answer  to  the  Papal  admonition.f 

Edward  accordingly  disbanded  bis  army  and 
summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet  at  Lincoln,  in 
February,  130L     There  the  Papal  Bull  was  sub- 

,  . ,,       mitted  to  tbe  assembled  earls  and 

Answer  of  the  «  -n      i       n        i       ,. 

English  Parlia-  barons  ot  England,  who  directed 
ment  to  the  a  spirited  letter  to  tbe  Pope,  repu- 
Papal  u  .  (Jiating  tbe  claims  of  the  Romish 
see  to  tbe  kingdom  of  Scotland.  "  All  England 
knows,"  said  they,  "  tbat  ever  since  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  this  kingdom,  our  kings  have  been 
tbe  liege  lords  of  Scotland.  At  no  time  has  tbe 
kingdom  of  Scotland  belonged  to  tbe  church.  In 
temporals  tbe  kings  of  England  are  not  amenable 
to  tbe  See  of  Rome.  We  have  with  one  voice  re- 
solved, tbat,  as  to  temporals,  the  King  of  England 
is  independent  of  the  Papal  authority ;  that  he 
shall  not  suffer  bis  independence  to  be  questioned ; 
and,  therefore,  tbat  be  shall  not  send  commissioners 
to  Rome.     Such  is,  and  such,  we  trust  in  God,  wiU 

•  Walsingham,  p.  78.  f  Prynne,  Edw.I .  p.  883. 


ever  be  our  opinion.  We  do  not,  we  cannot,  we 
must  not  permit  our  king  to  follow  measures  sub- 
versive of  tbat  government  which  we  have  sworn 
to  maintain,  and  which  we  will  maintain."  *  This 
instrument  bad  appended  to  it  tbe  seals  of  a 
hundred  and  four  barons,  and  was  subscribed  at 
Lincoln,  12tb  February,  1301. 

About  two  months  after  this  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, Edward  addressed  a  private  Edward's  letter 
letter  to  tbe  Pope,  solely  intended,  to  the  Pope, 
as  be  declared,  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the  Pon- 
tiff, in  which  be  entered  into  an  elaborate  exami- 
nation of  tbe  question,  and  attempts  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  England  by  historical  facts,  deduced 
from  tbe  period  of  Brutus,  tbe  Trojan,  who,  he 
alleged,  founded  tbe  British  monarchy,  in  the  age 
of  Eli  and  Samuel.  Tbe  Pope  bad  laid  claim  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
been  miraculously  converted  to  tbe  Christian  faith 
by  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew.  Edward  opposes  this 
argument  by  another  miracle.  "  Atbelstone,  king 
of  England,"  said  be,  "  overcame  the  rebeUious 
Scots  in  battle,  through  tbe  intercession  of  St.  John 
of  Beverley.  He  prayed  through  the  same  inter- 
cession for  a  visible  sign,  whereby  all  men  of  tbat 
age  and  of  tbe  ages  to  come,  might  know  that  tbe 
Scots  were  of  right  subject  to  England.  Having 
thus  spoken,  be  drew  bis  sword,  struck  a  flinty 
rock  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Dunbar,  and  made  a 
gash  in  it  of  about  an  ell  in  length.  The  evidence 
of  this  miracle  is  twofold.  First,  tbe  mark  appears 
on  tbe  rock  at  this  day.  Second,  the  legend  of  tbe 
miracle  is  weekly  recited  in  the  church  of  Beverley 
to  the  praise  and  glory  of  St.  Jobn.f  The  con- 
science of  the  Pope  must  have  been  very  easily 
quieted,  if  such  arguments  as  these  were  regarded 
as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  violent  invasion  of 
tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  Scotland. 

Meanwhile,  the  truce  baving  expired,  Edward, 
in     tbe    summer   of    1301,    again      campaign  of 
marched  into  Scotland  at  the  head  1301. 

of  a  powerful  army ;  but  tbe  campaign  was  wholly 
ineffective.  An  early  and  severe  winter  set  in, 
and  many  of  tbe  horses  of  the  English  men-at- 
arms  perished  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  and 
the  scarcity  of  forage.J  Edward,  however,  deter- 
mined to  pass  tbe  winter  at  LinKtbgow,  in  order 
tbat  bis  presence  might  operate  as  a  check  upon 
tbe  Scots.  Here  accordingly  he  bidlt  a  castle,  and 
kept  his  Christmas;  and  here,  on  the  26tb  of 
January,  1302,  he  was  induced,  by  tbe  mediation  of 
France,  to  conclude  another  treaty  Truce  with  the 
with  the  Scots,  which  was  to  con-  Scots, 

tinue  till  tbe  30th  of  November  (St.  Andrew's 
day).§  He  then  proceeded  to  Roxburgh,  and  from 
tliis,  by  Morpeth  and  Durham,  returned  to  London. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  tbat  on  this  occasion  tbe 
Scottish  commissioners  still  professed  to  act  in  tbe 
name  of  Baliol,  but  Edward  refused  to  recognize 

*  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  ii.  p.  875. 

+  Ibid.  p.  883  ;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  pp.  327—338. 

J  Fordun,  book  xii.  chap.  i. 

§  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  ii.  pp.  893—896. 
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the  dethroned  monarch  as  king  of  Scotland,  or  the 
Soots  as  the  allies  of  the  king  of  France. 
As  soon  as  the  truce  had  expired,  Edward  pre- 
Defeat  of  the     P^"^^^  t°  renew  the  war,  and  sent 
English  at       into  Scotland  Sir  John  de  Segrave, 
Eoslin.         whom    he    had    lately  appointed 
governor  of  the  country,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  chiefly  consisting  of  cavalry. 
Segrave  marched  from  Berwick    towards   Edin- 
burgh, and  having  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Roslin,  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  procuring 
forage,  he  divided  his  troops  into  three  divisions, 
so  far  separated  that  they  had  no  communication 
with  each  other.    In  the  meantime,  John  Comyn 
and  Sir  Simon  Eraser,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
the  English,  had  collected  a  small  but  chosen  army 
of  eight  thousand  men,  and  making  a  forced  march 
in  the  night  from  Biggar  to  Roslin,  attacked  the 
first  division  of  the  enemy  in  their  encampment 
at  break    of   day,     and    entirely    routed    them. 
Segrave   himself  was   wounded    and    made    pri- 
soner, along  with  his  brother  and  son,  who  were 
seized   in  bed,    and  sixteen   knights   and  thirty 
esquires.      "While    the    Scots    were    engaged    in 
collecting  the  spoil,  the   second   division  of  the 
EngKsh  army  came  in  sight.      A  fierce  conflict 
ensued,  in  which  the  Scots  were  again  victorious, 
and  a  rich  booty  and  many  prisoners,  including 
Ralph  the  Cofierer,    the  paymaster  of  the  army, 
fell  into  their  hands.     This  second  struggle  had 
scarcely  concluded  when  the  third  division  of  the 
EngKsh  appeared,  led  by  Robert  Neville.     The 
Scottish  army,  worn  out  by  their  night's  march 
and  their  two  successive  encounters,  thought  of  an 
immediate  retreat,  but  the  near  approach  of  the 
enemy  rendered  this  impracticable.     Their  leadei-s 
flew  from  rank  to  rank  encouraging  their  men,  and 
having  equipped  the  camp  followers  in  the  arms  of 
their  slain  enemies,  they  made  a  furious  charge  on 
the  English,  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.    Fordun  states  that  the 
Scots,  before  the  second  and  third  of  these  encoun- 
ters, had  recourse  to  the  cruel  policy  of  putting 
their  prisoners  to  death.     According  to  Langtoft, 
when  the  order  to  slay  the  prisoners  was  given, 
Ralph  the  Cofferer,  the  treasurer  of  Edward,  inter- 
ceded with   Sir   Simon  Fraser  for  his  life,    and 
promised  a  large  ransom.     "  This  coat-of-mail  is  no 
priestly  habit,"  replied  Fraser;  "Where  is  thine 
alb  or  thy  hood .'     Often  have  you  robbed  us  of  our 
lawful  wages,  and  done  us  grievous  harm ;  it  is 
now  our  time  to  sum  up  the  account,  and  exact  its 
payment."     Sayiag  this  he  struck  oflF  the  hands  of 
the  unhappy  priest   as   being  polluted  with  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  and  then  vrith  one  blow  severed 
his  head  from  his  body.* 

•  Fordun,  book  lii.  chap,  ii;  Langtoft,  vol.  ii.  p.  319; 
Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  book  viii.  chap.  16.  Some  of  the  English 
Justorians  attempt  to  conceal  or  extenuate  the  defeat  of 
tteir  countrymen  on  this  occasion.  They  report  that  Sir 
Bobert  Neville  and  his  men  staid  behind  to  hear  mass  ; 
that  when  they  came  up  they  repulsed  the  Soots  in  a  great 
measure  and  recovered  many  of  the  prisoners,  and  add, 
tJiat  of  all  those  who  staid  behind  to  hear  muss  no  one  was 


The  victoiy  of  Roslin  once  more  for  the  moment 
cleared  the  country  of  its  invaders;  „, 
but  the  period  seemed  at  length  to  deserteT^y  t°he 
have  come,  when  neither  un-  Pope  and  the 
daunted  courage  nor  the  most  ^'^''"'''i  Kmg. 
strenuous  efibrts  could  longer  maintaiu  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Scottish  people.  They  were  now 
deserted  by  their  faithless  allies,  on  whose  assist- 
ance they  had  relied  in  their  hour  of  need.  Their 
patron.  Pope  Boniface,  having  quarrelled  with 
PhUip,  found  it  expedient  to  court  the  friendship 
of  the  English  monarch,  and  forgetting  his  fomier 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Scots,  had  the  extreme 
effrontery  to  write  to  "Wisheart,  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow (13th  August,  1302),  commanding  him  to 
desist  from  all  opposition  to  Edward.  "  I  have 
heard  with  astonishment,"  said  he,  "  that  you  as  a 
rook  of  oifence,  and  a  stone  of  stumbling,  have  been 
the  prime  instigator  and  promoter  of  the  fatal 
disputes  which  prevail  between  the  Scottish  nation 
and  Edward,  King  of  England,  my  dearly  beloved 
son  in  Christ,  to  the  displeasing  of  the  divine 
Majesty,  to  the  hazard  of  your  own  honour  and 
salvation,  and  to  the  inexpressible  detriment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  If  these  things  are  so,  you 
have  rendered  yourself  odious  to  God  and  men.  It 
befits  you  to  repent,  and,  by  your  most  earnest 
endeavours  after  peace,  to  strive  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness." At  the  same  time  the  Pope  addressed  a 
Bull  to  all  the  Scottish  bishops,  commanding  them 
to  be  at  peace  with  Edward,  and  threatening  that, 
in  case  of  disobedience,  he  would  be  constrained  to 
administer  another  and  severer  remedy.* 

The  desertion  of  Boniface  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  the  French  king,  who  con-  ^  ^^  ^^^.^ 
eluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Ed-  20th  May,  1303* 
ward,  from  which  the  Scots  were  and  treachery 
entirely  excluded,  Edward,  on  his  °^  I'hilip. 
part,  agreeing  to  give  up  his  ally  the  Earl  of  Flanders. 
During  the  progress  of  the  negotiations  between 
England  and  Prance,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  James, 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  John  SouHs,  one  of  the 
regents,  and  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  were  sent, 
as  commissioners,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
Scotland  at  the  French  court.  But  Philip  cun- 
ningly persuaded  them,  that  after  the  settlement  of 
his  own  affairs  with  Edward,  he  would  be  able  to 
negotiate  a  peace  for  his  allies  with  more  facility 
and  on  better  terms,  and  he  had  the  baseness  to 
entreat  the  deputies,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  most  influential  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  to  re- 
main with  him  at  the  French  court,  under  the 
pretext  that  he  wished  them  to  carry  back  to  their 
countrymen  the  intelligence  of  his  having  con- 
cluded the  negotiation  on  their  behalf,  but  in  reality 
that  he  might  detain  them  in  France  until  Edward 
should  have  completed  his  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  their  country.    They  were  thoroughly 

either  killed,  ■wounded,  or  taken  prisoner.  Unfortunately 
for  the  credit  of  this  monkish  legend,  Neville  himself  was 
slain.  The  English  chronicler  Langtoft  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  tlie  battle,  and  candidly  admits  that  the  English 
were  entirely  defeated. 
•  Kymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  906, 
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'duped  by  the  artifices  of  their  treacherous  ally, 
and  consented  to  remain.  In  the  meantime  they 
notified  to  the  Guardian  and  nobility  of  Scotland 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  France  and 
England,  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere  in  the 
independence  of  their  country.  "  Be  not  alarmed," 
said  they,  "  that  the  Scots  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty.  The  King  of  France  will  immediately 
send  ambassadors  to  divert  Edward  from  war,  and 
to  procure  a  truce  for  us,  until  the  two  Idngs  can 
have  a  personal  conference  in  France.  At  that 
conference  peace  will  be  concluded  beneficial  to  our 
nation.  Of  this,  the  King  of  France  himself  has 
given  us  the  most  positive  assurance.  You  would 
greatly  rejoice  if  you  knew  what  reputation  you 
have  acquired  all  over  the  world  by  your  late  con- 
flict with  the  English.  Wherefore,  we  beseech 
you  earnestly  that  you  continue  to  be  of  good 
courage.  And  if  the  King  of  England  consents  to 
a  truce,  as  we  firmly  expect  he  will,  do  you  like- 
wise agree  to  the  same,  according  to  the  form 
which  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  of  France  shall 
propose  by  one  of  our  number,  who  will  be  sent  to 
you.  Butif  the  King  of  England,  like  Pharoah,  shall 
grow  hardened  and  continue  the  war,  we  beseech 
you,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  that  you  quit  yourselves 
like  men,  so  that  by  the  assistance  of  God  and  your 
own  courage  you  may  gain  the  victory."  * 

But  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France 
Edward  again  enabled  Edward  to  bring  all  his 
invades  and  sub-  resources  against  the  Scots,  and  to 
dues  Scotland.  a,ttack  them  with  a  force  which 
rendered  resistance  hopeless.  The  recent  defeat  of 
his  troops  at  Roslin,  had  inflamed  to  the  utmost 
his  rancorous  hostility  against  the  people  who  had 
so  resolutely  opposed  his  authority,  and  he  swore 
that  he  would  either  complete  the  subjugation  of 
the  country,  or  turn  it  into  a  wilderness  fit  only 
for  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  dwell  in.  To  accom- 
plish this  project  all  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  both 
in  England  and  France,  were  summoned  to  his 
standard ;  extensive  levies  of  men  and  horses  were 
made,  and  the  din  of  preparation  was  heard  from 
one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.  About 
the  middle  of  May,  Edward  put  his  army  in  motion, 
and  reached  Roxburgh  on  the  21st  of  that  month, 
while  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the 
head  of  another  division,  entered  Scotland  by  the 
western  marshes.  On  the  4th  of  June  they  reached 
Edinburgh,  their  progress  having  been  marked  at 
every  step  by  fields  laid  waste  and  towns  and 
villages  set  on  fire.  The  people,  heart-broken  by 
the  dreadful  sufferings  they  had  undergone,  offered 
no  resistance.  John  Comyn,  Sir  Simon  Eraser, 
and  Sir  William  Wallace,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  France,  alone  continued  the  unequal 
contest,  and  issuing  suddenly  from  the  fastnesses 
in  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  band  of  veteran  followers,  they  made  fre- 
quent and  harassing  attacks  upon  the  invading 
army,  cut  off  the  stragglers  from  the  main  body, 

•  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  i.  p.  955. 


and  intercepted  their  convoys.  Their  efforts,  how- 
ever, vvere  utterly  unavailing  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  From  Edinburgh,  Edward 
pursued  his  destructive  course  by  Linlithgow  and 
Clackmannan  to  Perth,  and  thence  by  Dundee, 
Brechin,  Aberdeen,  and  Banff,  to  Kinloss  in  Moray. 
He  established  his  quarters  for  some  time  at  Loch- 
endorb,  a  strong  fortress  built  on  an  islet,  in  a  lake, 
in  the  wilds  of  Morayshire,  and  here  he  received 
the  homage  and  oaths  of  fealty  of  the  northern 
barons.  Leaving  this  remote  spot,  he  penetrated 
into  Aberdeensloire,  and  reached  the  strong  castle 
of  Kildrummie  on  the  8th  of  October,  from  whence 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  Dundee,  which  he  reached 
on  the  20th  of  the  same  month.  Thence  he 
marched  to  Cambuskenneth  and  Stirling,  and 
finally  proceeded  by  Kinross  to  Dunfermline, 
where  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters.  In  this 
progress  through  the  country,  the  castle  of  Brechin 
was  the  only  fortress  which  shut  its  gates  against 
him.  It  was  commanded  by  Sii'  Thomas  Maule, 
a  soldier  of  distinguished  valour,  Brave  resist- 
who  held  out  the  place  for  twenty  ance  of  Sir 
days  against  the  assaults  of  the  Thomas  Maule. 
English  forces,  and  was  so  confident  of  the  strength 
of  the  walls  that  he  stood  on  the  ramparts  and 
contemptuously  wiped  off  with  a  towel  the  dust 
and  rubbish  raised  by  the  stones  thrown  fi-om  the 
English  battering  engines.  ITus  brave  knight, 
however,  was  at  last  mortally  wounded  by  a  missile, 
but  even  while  he  lay  expiring  on  the  ground,  he 
inveighed  against  the  men  as  cowards  when  they 
asked  him  if  they  might  now  surrender  the  castle. 
The  garrison,  however,  capitulated  next  day.* 

Early  in  the  month  of  December,  Edward  was 
joined  by  the  queen,  at  Dunfermline.  Here  the 
English  soldiers,  by  his  orders,  levelled  -with  the 
ground  the  magnificent  abbey  of  the  Benedictines, 
a  building  so  capacious,  says  an  English  chi'on- 
icler,  that  three  kings,  with  all  their  retinue, 
might  have  been  lodged  conveniently  within  its 
walls ;  but  "  the  Scots,"  he  adds,  by  way  of  apo- 
logy, "  had  converted  the  house  of  the  Lord  into  a 
den  of  thieves,  by  holding  their  rebellious  Parlia- 
ments there."!  This  was  a  sufficient  crime  in  the 
eyes  of  the  English  long  to  justify  this  act  of 
savage  barbarity.  The  church  of  the  monastery 
and  the  cells  of  the  monks  alone  were  spared.  A 
show  of  resistance  was  still  kept  up  by  Comyn,  the 
Governor,  Sir  Simon  Fraser,  and  a  few  other 
barons.  The  Castle  of  Stirling  also  still  held  out, 
and  with  the  view  of  protecting  this  last  place  of 
refuge,  Comyn  collected  all  the  forces  he  could 
muster,  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Forth,  on  the  ground  where  Wallace  had 
gained  the  signal  victory  of  Stu-ling.  Edward,  on 
hearing  of  this  movement,  immediately  advanced 
against  the  Scots  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry.  In 
his  eagerness  to  assail  his  enemies,  he  intended  to 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  impetuous  Cress- 
itigham,  and  to  have  crossed  the  river  by  the  bridge; 

•  Matthew  of  Westminster,  p.  446.        +  Ibid. 
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but  on  coming  forward  he  found  tliat  it  had  been 

rashly  broken  down  and  burnt  by  order  of  Comyn. 

Dispersion  of     He,  therefore,  sought  out  a  ford 

the  Soottislx      at  some  distance,  and  passing  the 

army—         river  in  person  with  his  cavaby, 

he  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Kttle  army  of  the 

Scots. 

Shortly  after  this  last  effort  to  maintain,  the  in- 
— and  suljmis-  dependence  of  their  country,  the 
sionof tlie  courage  of  the  Scottish  leaders  al- 
Soottisli  leaders,  together  gave  way,  and  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1304,  the  regent  Comyn  and  his 
followers  made  their  submission  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  English  king,  at  Strathorde,  in  Fife- 
shire.*  It  was  stipulated,  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  and  that  they  should  retain  their  liberty 
and  lands,  subject  only  to  such  fines  as  Edward 
might  think  proper  to  impose.  Prom  this  capitu- 
lation the  following  persons  were  specially  ex- 
cepted, as  having,  by  their  obstinate  resistance  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Enghsh  king,  deserved  a 
more  severe  punishment: — Wisheart,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  James,  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  Sir 
John  Soulis,  David  de  Graham,  Alexander  de 
Lindesay,  Simon  Fraser,  Thomas  Bois,  and  Wil- 
ham  Wallace.  To  all  these  persons,  except  Wal- 
lace, the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  hberties  was 
offered  on  terms  more  or  less  rigorous.  But,  "  as 
for  William  Wallace,"  says  the  deed,  "  it  is  cove- 
nanted that  he  shall  render  himself  up  at  the  will 
and  mercy  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  if  it 
shall  seem  good  to  him;"  terms  which  left  Mm  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  Edward,  and  were  almost 
eejuivalent  to  a  declaration  that  he  would  be  sent 
to  execution  the  moment  he  was  taken. 

Not  long  after,  about  the  middle  of  Lent,  a  Par- 
liament was  assembled  at  St.  Andrews,  when  Wal- 
lace, Sir  Simon  Fraser,  and  the  garrison  of  Stirling 
were  summoned  to  appear,  and  on  their  faUing  to 
do  so,  sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against 
them.f  At  length,  Fraser,  in  despair,  agreed  to 
accept  of  the  amnesty  which  Edward  offered,  on 
the  hard  conditions  of  fine  and  banishment  from 
the  country.  But  no  mercy  remained  for  Wallace. 
The  rhyming  chronicler,  Langtoft,  relates,  that  the 
hero,  finding  himself  standing  alone  against  the 
power  of  the  English  monarch,  from  his  hiding- 
place  in  the  forest  of  Dunfermline,  sent  some  of 
his  friends  to  Edward,  with  a  proposal  to  surrender 
himself,  on  a  written  and  sealed  assurance  of  safety 
in  life,  limbs,  and  estate.  But  "  full  grim"  was 
Edward,  it  is  added,  when  this  was  reported  to 
him,  and  breaking  out  into  an  ungovernable  rage, 
A  price  set  on  he  cursed  Wallace  by  the  fiend,  for 
the  head  of  a  traitor,  and  set  a  price  of  three 
l^aUaoe.  hundred  marks  upon  his  head.  On 
hearing  this,  Wallace,  fiying  again  to  the  moors 
and  marshes,  betook  himself  once  more,  for  sub- 
sistence, to  plunder.]: 

*  Tikis  place  must  liave  been  on  tlie  Orewater,  but  the 
exact  locality  is  not  now  known. 

+  Trivet,  p.  338. 

t  HaUes,  vol.  i.  p.  838 ;  Hyley,  pp.  369—370;  Langtoft, 
Vol  ii.  p.  334.    Dr.  Lingard,  the  prejudiced,  and  not  always 


The  strong  castle  of  Stirling  stiU  held  out, 
though  defended  by  a  slender  garrison.  The 
charge  of  this  important  fortress  had  been  com- 
mitted by  John  Soulis,  one  of  the  regents,  who 
was  still  in  France,  to  Sir  William  Oliphant,  a 
knight  of  singular  bravery  and  fidelity.  He  re- 
fused to  capitulate,  not  from  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  offer  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of 
Edward,  but  from  a  point  of  honour.  He  had 
never,  he  alleged,  sworn  fealty  to  the  English 
monarch ;  but  he  had  sworn  to  defend  the  castle 
entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  must,  therefore,  wait 
the  orders  of  his  master.  Sir  John  Soulis.  He 
proposed,  however,  if  a  short  truce  were  granted, 
that  he  would  instantly  repair  to  France  and  as- 
certain from  his  master  whether  he  should  at  once 
give  up  the  fortress,  or  hold  it  out  as  long  as  he 
was  able.  But  Edward,  who  was  deeply  enraged 
at  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Scots,  declared 
that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  terms.  "  If  he  will 
not  surrender  the  castle,"  said  he,  "  let  him  keep 
it  against  us  at  his  peril." 

On  receiving  this  reply,  Oliphant  and  his  brave 
companions     resolved    to     defend  Siege  of  Stirling 
their  charge  to  the  last  extremity.  Castle. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  April,  and 
continued  till  the  20th  of  July.  Thirteen  warlike 
engines  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  fortress, 
several  of  which  hurled  stones  of  the  weight  of  two 
and  even  three  hundred  pounds,  and  others  threw 
javelins  and  leaden  balls  of  great  size.  The  leaden 
roof  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrews  was  torn 
away  to  furnish  materials  for  these  missiles.  The 
garrison,  however,  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, and  by  their  frequent  sallies  and  the  skilful 
manner  in  which  their  engines  were  served  and 
directed,  they  destroyed  great  numbers  of  the 
besiegers  during  these  operations.  Edward  ex- 
posed himself  with  all  the  gallantry,  and  even 
rashness,  of  a  youthful  warrior,  and  on  more  occa- 
sions than  one  had  nearly  fallen  a  victim  to  his 
temerity.  While  riding  near  the  walls,  a  javelin 
struck  bim  on  the  breast,  and  lodged  between  the 
plates  of  his  armour.  The  point  of  the  weapon, 
however,  had  not  pierced  the  skin,  and  pulling  it 
out  with  his  own  hand,  he  shook  it  in  defiance,  and 
called  out  aloud  that  he  would  hang  the  villain 
who  had  hit  him.  On  another  occasion,  a  stone  of 
great  size  and  weight,  projected  from  one  of  the 
engines  on  the  ramparts,  struck  the  ground  before 
him  with  such  violence,  that  his  horse  backed  and 
fell  under  him;  upon  which  his  soldiers  ran  for- 

ingenuons  apologist  of  Edward,  states,  that  "  when  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen  made  their  peace  with  England  the  in- 
terests of  WaUaoe  were  not  forgotten,"  and  endeavours  to 
convey  the  impression  that  to  Wallace  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  terms  were  offered  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Scottish 
leaders.  But,  as  Mr.  Tytler  justly  remarks,  if  he  had  read 
the  authorities  which  he  quotes,  he  would  scarcely  have 
ventured  to  make  such  statements.  To  Comyn  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  it  was  expressly  guaranteed  that  "  their 
life  and  limbs  should  he  safe,  that  they  should  not  suffer  imprison- 
mmt  or  lose  their  estates"  but  to  Wallace  the  only  terms 
offered  were  an  unconditional  surrender  of  himself  to  ihe  will  and 
mercy  of  the  king.  So  much  for  the  assertion  that  "  Wallace't 
interests  were  notforgotiett." 
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ward  and  liim-ied  Mm  down  the  hill  towards  the 
camp,  chiding  him  for  his  rashness  in  thus  exposing 
himself  needlessly  to  danger.  After  the  siege  had 
continued  nearly  a  month,  without  much  progress 
having  been  made,  the  sheriffs  of  London,  York, 
and  Lincoln,  were  commanded  to  purchase  all  the 
bows,  quarrells,  and  other  warlike  weapons  that 
could  be  collected  within  their  districts,'  and  to 
send  them  instantly  to  Stirling ;  and  the  governor 
of  the  Tower  was  also  required  to  send  down  the 
engines  which  were  under  his  charge.  All  com- 
munication between  the  garrison  and  the  surround- 
ing country  was  cut  oflf,  to  prevent  them  from 
obtaining  a  supply  of  provisions.  Orders  were 
given  for  the  employment  of  the  Greek  iire,  a  new 
and  most  destructive  combustible,  which  set  fire  to 
the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  buildings ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  two  immense  machines  were  con- 
structed, which  overtopped  the  walls,  and  over- 
whelmed the  besieged  with  stones,  and  lead  balls  of 
enormous  weight.  By  means  of  one  of  these,  called 
the  war-wolf,  a  breach  was  at  length  made  in  the 
two  inner  walls  of  the  castle.  The  brave  little 
garrison,  worn  out  by  their  long-continued  exer- 
tions, their  numbers  reduced  by  famine  and  siege, 
their  provisions  exhausted,  their  walls  torn  in 
pieces,  were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.* 
Shameful  indigni- Every  indignity  was  heaped  upon 
ties  heaped  upon  them,  which  a  meanand ungenerous 
the  garrison,  mind,  exasperated  by  opposition, 
could  inflict.  Sir  William  Oliphant,  the  governor, 
and  twenty-five  knights  and  gentlemen,  his  gallant 
associates  in  the  siege,  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  the  tent  of  Edward,  stript  to  their 
shirts  and  drawers,  their  heads  and  feet  bare,  and 
on  their  knees  to  acknowledge  their  guilt,  and  to 
give  themselves  up  to  his  mercy.  Upon  this  the 
king  consented  to  spare  their  lives;  but  the 
governor  was  sent  to  expiate  his  offence  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  the  rest  were  consigned  to 
other  English  prisons.  The  garrison,  which  had 
so  long  defied  the  whole  power  of  the  English 
army,  was  found  to  have  consisted  of  no  more  than 
a  hundred  and  forty  soldiers,  besides  Sir  William 
Oliphant  and  the  other  knights  and  gentlemen,  a 
preaching  friar,  a  monk,  and  thirteen  ladies,  the 
wives  and  sisters  of  the  knights,  who  had  shared 
along  with  them  the  dangers  and  privations  of 
their  obstinate  defence.f 

Scotland  was  now  at  length  completely  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  the  invader ;  but  the  last  hope  of 
Scottish  independence  was  not  extinguished  so 
long  as  Wallace  lived  and  was  at  large.  Edward, 
therefore,  set  himself  with  characteristic  persever- 
ance and  inveterate  enmity  to  hunt  down,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  only  Scotsman  who  had 
never   submitted  to  his  authority.     The  English 

*  It  is  reported,  however,  hoth  hy  Fordun  and  Wyntown, 
that  a  written  agreement  was  signed  by  Edward,  that  the 
garrison  should  be  quit  of  all  harm,  and  that  this  agree- 
ment was  perfidiously  broken  by  the  English  Idng. 

+  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  pp.  20a,  206 ;  Hymer,  vol.  ii.  p.  901. 
See  Appendix,  Note  ii. 


captains  and  governors  in  Scotland  were  com- 
manded diligently  to  search  out  his  retreats,  and 
large  rewards  were  offered  for  securing  his  person, 
dead  or  alive.  Tempted  by  the  great  promises 
held  out  to  him,  Ralph  de  Haliburton,  one  of  the 
prisoners  lately  taken  at  Stirling  and  carried  into 
England,  basely  undertook  to  betray  the  patriot 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  for  this  purpose 
was  sent  back  into  Scotland  in  charge  of  Sir  John 
de  Mowbray,  a  Scottish  knight,  who  was  also 
employed  in  the  same  nefarious  transaction.  What 
were  the  precise  measures  adopted  by  Mowbray 
and  Haliburton  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  nor  is 
it  even  clear  that  it  was  by  their  exertions  that 
Wallace  was  actually  taken.  All  that  is  certainly 
knovsTX  is,  that  soon  after  this,  the  patriot  was 
betrayed  and  taken  by  Sir  John  Capture  of 
Menteith,  a  Scottish  baron,  who  Wallace- 
then  held  the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  English  king.*  Langtoft  states, 
that  Menteith  succeeded  in  discovering  Wallace's 
retreat  through  the  treacherous  information  of 
Jack  Short  his  servant,  and  that  he  came  under 
cover  of  night  and  seized  him  in  bed.f  According 
to  tradition,  he  was  captured  at  Robroyston,  a 
place  about  three  miles  north-west  of  Glasgow, 
and  instantly  conveyed  to  Dunbarton  Castle,  and 
thence  with  all  speed  to  London,  "  with  great  num- 
bers of  men  and  women,"  says  Stow,  "  wondering 
upon  him."J 

His  fate  was  soon  decided,  and  the  London  rab- 
ble, who  had  so  often  trembled  at  his  name,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  beholding  the  refined  cruelty 
and  tortures  which  attended  his  execution,  and 
have  stamped  the  character  of  Edward  with  in- 
delible infamy.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
conducted  on  horseback  from  the  house  in  Pen- 
church-street,  where  he  had  spent  the  night,  to 
Westminster  Hall,  accompanied  by  John  de  Se- 
grave,  acting  as  grand  marshal  of  England,  and 
the  recorder,  mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen  of  the 
city.  On  reaching  the  hall  a  crown  of  laurel  weis 
placed  upon  his  head,  in  mean  and  cruel  mockery, 
because  it  had  been  reported  that  he  had  formerly 
said  that  he  deserved  to  wear  a  crown  in  that  place. 
Sir  Peter  Mallorie,  the  king's  chief 
justice,  then  impeached  him  as  a 
traitor  to  the  king  of  England,  as  having  burnt 
the  villages  and  abbeys,  stormed'  the  castles,  and 
slain  and  battered  the  liege  subjects  of  his  master 
the  king.  To  the  charge  of  treason  Wallace  pleaded 
not  guilty  :  as  he  had  never  been  the  subject  of  the 
king  of  England,  he  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and 
consequently  could  be  no  traitor.  As  to  the  other 
articles  of  accusation,  he  admitted  that,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  his  country,  he  had  done  all 
that  was  stated.      He  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

♦  See  Appendix,  Note  iii.  In  the  account  of  the  capture 
and  execution  of  Wallace,  preserved  in  the  Arundel  MS., 
220,  and  printed  in  the  "  Illustrations  of  Scottish  History," 
by  the  Maitland  Club,  it  is  stated,  that  he  was  captured  in 
the  house  of  one  Eawe  Kaa  (Ralph  Raa  or  Ray)  in  Glasgow. 

+  Langtoft,  Ckron.  p.  339. 

J  Stow,  Chron.  p.  209. 
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Immediately  condemned  to  death.     The  sentence 
which  was  pronounced  upon  him,  contains  an  in- 
teresting outline  of  the  hero's  exploits.      It  recites, 
that  John  Baliol  having  forfeited  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,    Edward    conquered    it,    and    publicly 
received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  its   "prelates, 
earls,   barons,    and  others"— that  he  proclaimed 
his  peace  through  the  realm — that  he  arranged  a 
system  of  government  for  it,   "  according  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  that  land" — that  the  foresaid 
William  WaUaoe,  forgetting  his  fealty  and  alle- 
giance, had  raised  an  immense  body  of  followers, 
had  attacked  the  English  officers,  had  slain  Wil- 
liam de  Hesekigg,  sheriff  of  Lanark,  whose  dead 
body  he  afterwards  cut  in  pieces — that,  gaining 
strength  and  influence,  he   stormed  the  English 
garrisons,   caused  his  writs   to  run  through  all 
Scotland,  as  if  he  were  superior  lord  of  that  realm 
— that   he    summoned   parliaments — that  he   at- 
tempted to  league  himself  with  the  king  of  France 
— that  he  ravaged  Northumberland,  Cumberland, 
and   AVestmoreland— that  he   opposed    the    king 
in  a  pitched  battle — and  that,  when  defeated,  he 
refused  to  avail  himself  of   the   terms   of  peace 
then  held  out  to  his  acceptance.     He  was,  there- 
— and  barbarous    fore,   condemned   to    death,    with 
execution.        all   the   barbarous    and    inhmnau 
tortures   which    the  malignant  ingenuity  of  his 
enemies  coidd  devise.     The  sentence  was  executed 
on   the  twenty-third  of  August,  1305.     Heavily 
ironed,  he  was  placed  on  a  hurdle  and  dragged  at 
the  tails  of  horses  through  the  streets,  to  the  usual 
place  of  execution — the  Elms  in  Smithfield.    He 
was  then  hanged  on  a  high  gallows,  after  which  he 
was  cut  down  while  yet  breathing,  and  his  bowels 
were  taken  out  and  burnt  before  his  face.     His 
head  was  then  struck  off,  and  his  body  divided  into 
four  quarters.     The  head  was  afterwards  placed 
on  a  pole  on  London  Bridge,  and  the  limbs  were 
sent  to  he  exposed  to  public  view  in  Newcastle, 
Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.* 

So  perished  Scotland's  great  national  hero, — 
"  hewed  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds," — a  man  who, 
in  any  age,  would  have  been  illustrious,  but  who 
towers  as  much  above  the  men  of  his  own  time  in 
true  nobUity  of  soul,  as  in  bodily  stature  and 
strength.  Amid  the  general  defection  of  the  selfish 
and  time-serving  nobility,  who  then  and  after- 
wards were  the  pensioners  of  England,  he  alone 
adhered  with  unswerving  constancy  to  his  coun- 
try's cause.    He  was  ever 

"  faithful  found ; 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he ; 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduced,  unteriified, 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought, 
To  swerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 
Though  single." 


•  Wallace  Papers,  Introd.  p.  xxvii.  and  No.  xx., — a  tran- 
script froni  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.,  embodying  an  interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  legal  proceedings  (if  they  may  be  so 
styled)  against  Wallace.  Henry  the  Minstrel  states,  that 
on  reaching  the  place  of  execution  Wallace  requested  that  a 


His  memory  is  imperishably  embalmed  in  the 
grateful  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  exploits 
are  still  commemorated,  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
the  lapse  of  five  centuries  has  not  been  able  to 
impair.* 

The  great  champion  of  Scottish  independence 
having  been  at  length  removed.  New  form  of 
Edward  proceeded  to  frame  a  government  for 
system  of  government  for  the  con-  Scotland, 
quered  country,  which,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  was  row 
indissolubly  united  with  the  English  crown.  Ten 
commissioners,  elected  by  a  council  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  which  Edward  had  summoned  to  meet  at 
Perth,  and  invested  with  full  parliamentary  powers, 
assembled  in  London,!  and  there,  in  concert  with 
twenty  commissioners  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment, framed  regulations  for  the  government  of 
Scotland  and  the  administration  of  justice  to  the 
people.  Sheriffs  and  justices  were  appointed  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  country,  subject  to  the 
control  ,of  the  king's  lieutenant,  chancellor,  and 
chamberlain.  The  feudal  law,  which,  since  the 
time  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  had  been  gradually 
making  its  way  into  Scotland,  was  now  enforced 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  while  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  customs  of  "  the  Scots  and  Brets,"  as 
they  are  termed  (the  Scots,  Irish,  and  British 
races)  were  finally  abrogated.  For  the  further 
settlement  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  it  was 
ordained  that  the  king's  lieutenant  should,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Scotland,  assemble  the  estates,  before  whom 
the  laws  made  by  king  David,  with  the  amend- 
ments and  additions  of  succeeding  kings,  should  be 
read,  and  that  the  lieutenant,  with  his  council  of 
English  and  Scots,  should  amend  the  laws  and 
usages  that  were  evidently  against  God  and  reason, 
so  far  as  they  were  able  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
VTithout  the  king's  advice.  A  report  in  writing 
was  to  be  made  to  Edward  of  the  proceedings  and 
opinions  of  this  assembly,  with  regard  to  the  im- 
portant subject  of  the  reformation  of  the  Scottish 
laws ;  and  they  were  also  directed  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives to  meet  with  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  with  fuU  powers  to  frame  such  regula- 
tions as  should  tend  to  the  better  government  of 
the  country  for  the  future.  J  In  this  revision  of  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  Scotland,  great  respect  was 
professed  for  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Scottish 


Psalter  which  had  been  taken  from  his  person  might  be 
returned.  This  desire  being  complied  with,  he  asked  a  priest 
to  hold  it  open  before  him,  and  continued  to  gaze  on  it  till 
consciousness  faUed. — See  Appendix,  Note  iv. 

*  An  ingenious  writer  in  the  "  l^coUish  Journal"  suggests 
that  Wallace  was,  as  his  name  implies,  of  Celtic  origin — that 
he  personified  the  principle  of  Scottish  nationality  as 
opposed  to  Saxon  or  Norman  supremacy — and  that  this 
was  the  secret  of  his  intense  hatred  to  the  English,  of  his 
popularity  with  the  lower  classes  in  Scotland,  and  of  the 
hostility  shown  him  by  the  nobility,  who  were  of  Norman 
or  Saxon  origin  ;— and,  finally,  that  the  armies  of  Wallace 
were  the  patriarchal  clans  of  Scotland  arrayed  against  the 
English  invader. — Scottish  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

+  The  Earl  of  March,  who  was  elected,  refused  to  sei-ve, 
and  by  Edward's  orders  Sir  John  Menteith  was  substituted 
in  his  room. 

J  Eyley,  pp.  503—506 ;  Hafles,  vol.  i.  pp.  345—^50. 
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people,  and  for  the  opinions  of  the  nobles ;  but,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  especial  care  was  taken  to 
secure  the  dependence  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
English  crown,  and  a  controlling  power  over  all 
ofBces  and  appointments  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  king. 

But  while  Edward  was  thus  taking  steps  to 
secure  his  conquest,  and  flattering  himself  that  he 
was  at  length  about  to  reap  the  fruit  of  fifteen 


jears'  incessant  labours,  the  prize  was  suddenly 
snatched  from  his  grasp ;  and  within  six  months 
of  the  execution  of  Wallace,  the  system  which  craft 
and  violence  had  reared,  at  a  vast  expense  of 
blood  and  treasure,  was  entirely  overthrown.* 

•  It  appears  from  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward, 
that  the  disbursements  for  the  Scottish  war  for  the  year 
1300  amounted  to  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  national 
revenue. 


A.B.  1306.] 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

ROBERT  BRTTCE. 
A.D.  130R— 1329. 

Robert  Bruce,  to  -whom  belongs  the  honour  of 
OriKin         restoring  the  independence  of  his 
of  the  family  of  country,  was  descended,  like  Wal- 
Bruce.  l^ce,  from    a  family  of   Norman 

origin.  Among  the  barons  who  followed  the 
standard  of  "William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  his 
conquest  of  England,  was  Robert  de  Brus,  or 
Brwyse,  whom  the  Conqueror,  for  his  valour  and 
public  services,  rewarded  with  extensive  estates  in 
the  East  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  To  his 
son  Robert  de  Brus,  David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  consideration  of 
their  early  friendship,  made  a  grant  of  the  Lord- 
ship of  Annandale.*  The  younger  son  of  this 
second  Robert,  on  whom  the  estates  and  title  sub- 
sequently devolved,  was  the  proper  founder  of  the 
race  of  Scottish  Bruces.  The  fifth  in  descent  from 
him,  and  the  grandfather  of  our  hero,  was  Robert 
de  Bruce,  the  competitor  with  Baliol  for  the 
Scottish  throne.  His  son,  also  named  Robert, 
married  the  Countess  of  Carrick,  and  thus  added 
largely  to  the  estates  and  feudal  influence  of  the 
family.  The  circumstances  connected  with  his 
marriage  were  so  singular  and  romantic,  and  had 
so  momentous  an  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
Scotland,  that  they  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The 
young  Countess  of  Carrick,  while  engaged  ift  the 
chase,  and  accompanied  by  a  large  retinue,  sud- 
denly encountered  Robert  de  Bruce,  passing  on 
horseback  through  the  domains  of  Tm-nberry. 
The  taU  and  graceful  figure  of  Bruce  impressed  the 
lady  so  favourably,  that  she  invited  him  to  join 
her  train  and  share  the  hospitalities  of  her 
castle.  The  yoimg  nobleman,  however,  dreading 
the  consequences  of  an  unsanctioned  intimacy 
with  an  heiress  under  the  wardship  of  the  crown, 
courteously  declined  the  invitation;  but  the 
countess,  seizing  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  conducted 
him,  as  a  captive  knight,  to  Turnberry  Castle. 
Here,  after  fifteen  days'  residence,  they  were 
married,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  relations  of 
either  party,  and  without  the  requisite  consent  of 
the  Scottish  king.  The  estates  and  castle  of  the 
countess  were  unmediately  seized  by  royal  autho- 
rity, but  escaped  the  doom  of  forfeiture  on  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Of  this  union,  so 
strangely  formed,  Robert  Bruce,  the  restorer  of 
Scottish  liberty,  was  the  first-fruit.  He  was  bom 
on  the  21st  of  March,  12'74,  and  seems  to  have 
spent  his  early  years  in  Carrick,  to  the  earldom  of 
which  he  succeeded,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  the 
death  of  his  mother.  His  conduct  amid  the 
struggles  Of  his  country,  prior  to  the  year  1305, 
when  he  assumed  the  character  of  an  open  and 
decided  patriot,  contrasts  most  unfavourably  with 
*  See  ante,  p.  63. 
VOL.  I. 


his  after  deeds,  and  can  scarcely  be  explained  on  any 
other  principle   than   a  cold  and  „    . 

cautious  selfishness.  Equal  to  Wal-  character  and  con- 
lace  in  bravery  and  capacity,  he  duct  of 
lacked  his  lofty  principle  and  pui-e  ^'°'''"'*  ^™"^- 
patriotism.  Supple,  dexterous,  and  accommodating, 
his  inconsistencies  excite  our  wonder  and  regret ; 
now  in  arms  for  his  country,  and  then  leagued  with 
her  oppressors,^-now  braving  the  wrath  of  the 
English  king,  and  then  again  swearing  fealty  to 
him,-"eager  for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
yet  looking  coldly  on  the  efforts  of  the  only  man 
whose  dauntless  heroism  promised  success  to  her 
struggles  for  fi'eedom,— it  required  the  energy, 
perseverance,  and  consummate  valour  uf  after 
years,  to  redeem  his  character  from  the  charge  of 
culpable  wealmess.  By  the  stern  though  whole- 
some lessons  of  adversity,  his  spirit  gradually 
acquired  purity  and  strength,  and  shone  out  at 
last  in  acts  of  noble  endurance,  princely  generosity, 
and  justice  tempered  by  benevolence.  The  con- 
duct of  Bruce,  it  is  true,  may  be  explained,  and  in 
part  vindicated,  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  circum- 
stances, which  necessitated  a  course  different  from 
what  he  would  have  chosen.  His  grandfather, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  establish  his  preten- 
sions to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  had  quietly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  elevation  of  Baliol.  His  father, 
the  Earl  of  Carrick,  had  submitted  uniformly  and 
implicitly  to  the  superior  ascendancy  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch.  Bruce,  therefore,  though  convinced 
of  his  right  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  determined 
to  assert  it,  could  not  in  the  meantime,  with 
decency  or  hope  of  success,  urge  his  claims.  A 
more  serious  diflEcuIty  also  interposed,  which  time 
and  prudence  alone  could  remove.  In  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown,  he  had  to  contend  with  a  rival 
who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful 
men  in  the  kingdom.  Baliol  had  tamely  submitted 
to  renotmce  for  ever  all  claim  to  the  Scottish 
throne,  and  his  son  was  in  captivity;  but  the  claims 
and  hopes  of  his  family  centred  in  John  Comyn, 
commonly  called  the  Red  Comyn,  who  was  the  son 
of  his  sister  Marjory.  Comyn  was  Regent  of  the 
kingdom,  allied  to  many  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and,  by  the  decision  of 
Edward,  possessed,  in  succession,  a  clear  right  to 
the  Scottish  crown.  Between  the  families  of 
Bruce  and  Comyn  there  thus  sprung  up  aU  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  which  rival  and  irreconoileable 
interests  could  create.  Accordingly,  the  move- 
ments of  both  families,  during  the  contests  which 
occurred  between  the  abdication  of  Baliol  and  the 
death  of  Wallace,  seem  to  have  been  decided  rather 
by  a  regard  to  family  interests  than  the  good  of 
their  country.  They  were  uniformly  ranged  on 
opposite  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief 
period  when  Bruce  and  Comyn  were  associated  in 
the  regency  of  the  kingdom.  This  coalition,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  mainly  produced  by  a 
desire  to  crush  Wallace,  whose  single-minded 
patriotism  and  iofluence  endangered  their  common 
pretensions ;  and,  that  end  once  gained,  they  rc- 
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turned  to  their  former  course  of  factious  opposition 
and  strife. 

The  seeminginconsistencies,  therefore,  "vvhicli  mark 
the  early  life  of  Bruce,  may  have  been  but  the  move- 
ments of  a  cautious  and  far-seeing  policy,  ■which 
sought,  by  balancing  parties  and  humbling  his 
enemies,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  his 
own  claims  and  the  restoration  of  his  coimtry's 
freedom.  At  the  period  when  our  history  resumes, 
Bruce  stood  in  high  favour  with  the  EngKsh  king, 
who  sought  his  counsel  in  the  settlement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  while  the  conduct  of  his 
rival  Comyn,  who  seems  to  have  wholly  lost  the 
confidence  of  Edward,  was  watched  with  a  Jealous 
eye,  and  his  estates  were  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine. 
After  the  reduction  and  submission  of  Scotland, 

League  between  while  Bruce  was  actually  employed, 

Bruce  alone    with  Wisheart,  Bishop   of 

and  the  Bisnop    ^,  .       „        .  t   7. 

of  Wasgow,   m  framing  regulations 

St.  Andrews,  for  the  future  government  of  the 
kingdom,  he  secretly  entered  into  a  bond  of 
alliance  with  William  de  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews.*  By  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  they 
bound  themselves  to  resist  the  enemies  of  their 
country ;  to  consult  together  and  give  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other,  by  themselves  and  their 
people ;  to  engage  in  no  important  undertaking 
without  mutual  consent;  and  to  apprise  e?c]i  other 
of  impending  danger,  and  use  the  utmost  en- 
deavours to  prevent  it.  This  league,  so  important 
in  its  consequences,  was  concluded  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1305.  Bruce  now  took  measures  to  rouse 
the  nobles  to  resistance,  and  even  sought  to 
secure  the  services  of  Comyn,  his  rival,  in  achiev- 
ing the  independence  of  Scotland.  According  to 
Conference  Wyntown,t  while  Bruce  and 
between  Bruce  Comyn  were  riding  in  company 
and  Comyn.  trom  Stirling,  their  conversation 
turned  on  the  miseries  to  which  their  country  was 
subjected  by  the  English  rule.  With  the  view 
of  adjusting  their  differences  and  combining  their 
strength,  Bruce  is  said  to  have  proposed,  that 
ComjTi  should  support  his  title  to  the  vacant 
throne;  offering,  in  return,  to  make, over  all  his 
estates  to  Comyn ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  promising 
to  support  the  claims  of  Comyn  to  the  crown,  on 
receiving,  as  the  reward  of  his  aid,  the  extensive 
possessions  of  his  rival.  Comyn  agreed,  on  the 
terms  proposed,  to  withdraw  his  claims  in  favour  of 
Bruce :  and  the  covenant  thus  made  was  secretly  and 
solemnly  ratified.  On  the  part  of  Comyn,  however, 
Comyn's  this  paction  was  insincere  ;  for,  de- 
treachery —  sirous  of  ruining  Bruce,  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  English  king  a  statement  of  the 
matter,  but  carefully  concealing  such  parts  of  the 
agreement  as  militated  against  his  own  loyalty. 
Bruce,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  was  residing  at  the 
English  court.  Edward,  either  anxious  for  clearer 
proofs  of  the  treason  of  Bruce,  or  desirous,  as  has 
been  affirmed,  to  get  into  his  power  other  members 

•  Hailes,  vol.  1.  p.  8i2. 

+  Wyutown,  vol  ii.  p.  122 ;  Fordun,  book-  sii.  chap.  v. ; 
Barbour's  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  Jamieson's  edit.' 


of  his  family,  and  to  crush  at  one  blow  their  preten- 
sions, betrayed  no  suspicions  of  the  Earl  af  Car- 
rick's  fidelity.  Bruce,  however,  was  warned  of  his 
danger  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  few  friends,  immediately  fled  from  Winchester 
to  Scotland.  On  the  way  he  met  a  person  who 
proved  to  be  the  bearer  of  letters  from  Comyn  to 
Edward,  urging  the  death  or  immediate  imprison- 
ment of  his  rival.  He  was  instantly  slain  and  his 
letters  seized ;  and,  with  these  documents  in  his 
possession,  Bruce  hastily  continued  his  journey, 
and  reached  his  castle  of  Lochmaben  on  the  fifth 
day  after  his  flight.*  It  was  now  the  month  of 
February,  1305-6,  and  the  English  justiciaries, 
appointed  by  Edward  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  district  of  Galloway,  were  holding 
their  sittings  at  Dumfries,  attended  by  a  large 
concourse  of  barons  and  freeholders.t  John  Comyn 
was  present,  giving  suit  and  attendance  on  the 
king's  court.  Learning  this  on  his  arrival  in 
Scotland,  Bruce,  who,  as  a  freeholder  of  Annan- 
dale,  was  also  bound  to  attend  on  the  justiciaries, 
repah-ed  to  Dumfries  for  that  pui'pose.  During  the 
proceedings  of  the  court,  Bruce  requested  a  private 
interview  with  Comyn,  and  they  accordingly  re- 
tired to  the  cloisters  of  the  Minorites,  or  Grey- 
friars.  What  ensued  is  not  certainly  known. 
The  Scottish  historians  say,  that  — i,is  murder, 
Bruce  reproached  Comyn,  in  bitter  10th  Feb.  J300-6. 
terms,  for  his  treachery, — that  a  warm  altercation 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Comyn  gave 
Bruce  the  lie,  and  that  Bruce  in  reply  stabbed  his 
rival  with  his  dagger.^  Appalled  at  his  own  deed 
and  its  consequences,  Bruce  hurried  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, calling  loudly  for  his  horse.  He  was  met  by 
Kirkpatrick  and  Lindsay,  two  of  his  followers, 
who,  seeing  him  pale  and  agitated,  demanded  the 
cause.  "  I  doubt,"  said  Bruce,  "  that  I  have  slaki 
the  Red  Comyn."  "  Do  you  doubt  ?  "  said  Kirk- 
patrick, "  I  will  make  siccar  "  (sure) ;  and,  rushing 
into  the  church,  he  despatched  the  wounded  man.§ 
Sir  Robert  Comyn,  an  uncle  of  the  murdered  noble- 
man, with  several  adherents  and  attendants,  were 
slain  while  endeavom-ing  to  protect  their  chief. 
On  hearing  the  tumult,  the  English  justiciaries, 
believing  their  own  lives  to  be  in  imminent  danger, 
gave  orders  to  barricade  the  doors  of  the  court- 
room. Bruce  compelled  them  to  surrender  by 
threatening  to  fire  the  building:  they  were  per-i 
matted,  however,  to  depart  in  safety  to  England.. 

The  death  of  Comyn,  though  the  effect  of  hasty 
passionrather  than  of  premeditated  Bruce 

revenge,  placed  Bruce  in  circum-  resolyes  to  claim 
stances  which  demanded  instant  ^  croTO 
decision.  He  had  offended  the  English  king  be- 
yond the  hope  of  forgiveness ;  had  directed  against 
himself  the  enmity  of  the  numerous  and  powerful 
family  of  the  murdered  noble  ;  and  had  committed 
a  crime  which,  as  it  involved  him  in  the  guilt  of 
sacrilege,  was  viewed  with  horror  by  the  people. 

•  Wyntown,  vol  ii.  p.  127.     +  Hemingford,  vol.  i.  p.  220. 
I  Barbour's  Bruce,  vol  i.  p.  23. 
§  See  Appendi^c,  ^ote  V. 
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He  had  to  choose,  therefore,  between  the  open 
avowal  of  his  claims  to  the  Scottish  crown,  or  their 
entire  renunciation :  between  the  life  of  a  fugitive 
and  an  outlaw,  and  the  immediate  vindication  of 
his  country's  liberty.  His  decision  was  speedily 
taken.  Eeturning  to  Lochmaben,  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation with  his  brother  Edward,  it  was  de- 
termined to  hazard  all  consequences  by  claiming 
the  vacant  throne.  Messengers  were  accordingly 
despatched  to  coliecthis  friends  and  adherents,  and 
to  warn  those  nobles  who  were  known  to- be  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  Scottish  independence.* 
Only  a  few  of  the  nobility,  however,  responded  to 
_l,ig  thisappeaht  In  addition  to  his  own 

supporters—  brothers — Edward,  Nigel,  Thomas, 
and  Alexander — the  chief  supporters  of  Bruce  were 
WiUiam  de  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews; 
Robert  Wisheart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow  ;  David  Mo- 
ray, Bishop  of  Moray;  the  Abbot  of  Scone;  Thomas 
Randolph,  nephew  of  Bruce,  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Moray  ;Chrystal  Setoli,  brother-in-law  to  Bruce; 
Malcolm,  Earl  of  Lennox;  John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl 
of  Athole ;  Sir  James  Douglas,  who  joined  him  on 
his  way  to  Scone,  and  became  his  most  gallant  ad- 
herent and  warmest  Mend ;  %  Gilbert  de  la  Haye, 
Earl  of  Errol;  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  his  brother; 
David  Barclay,  of  Cairns ;  Alexander  Frazer,  an- 
cestor of  the  Earl  of  Lovat ;  Walter  de  Somer- 
ville,  ancestor  of  Lord  Somerville ;  David  of  Inch- 
marten,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie ;  Robert  Boyd, 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock ;  and  Robert 
Fleming,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton.  To  these 
may  be  added,  Alan,  Earl  of  Monteath ;  Nigel  Camp- 
bell, of  Lochow,  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle ; 
and  Simon  Frazer,  of  Oliver  Castle.§  Against  this 
small' band, — the  forlorn  hope  of  Scottish  liberty, — 
stood  arrayed  the  chivalry  of  England,  the  parti- 
sans of  Cbmyh;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nobles 
and  toferior  barons,  who,  disheartened  by  their  late 
fruitless  and  ruinous  attempts  to  cast  off  the  Eng- 
lish yoke,  had  submitted  in  despair,  and  dreaded  a 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Undismayed  by  these  diffi- 
culties, and  determined  either  to  free  his  country 
or  perish  in  the  attempt,!  Bruce  hastened  with  his 
adherents  to  Scone,  where,  on  the  27th  of  March, 
_]jig  1306,  and  but  forty-five  days  after 

coronation  at  the  tuihappy  slaughter  of  Comyn  at 
Soone.  Dumfries,  he  was  solemnly  crown- 
ed, with  as  much  state  as  the  situation  of  affairs 
would  permit.  .  Edward,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
carried  off  the  regalia  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
celebrated  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which  the  Scottish 
kings,  according  to  immemorial  xustom, .  were 
seated  at  their  coronation.  A  smaiU  circlet  of  gold 
was  •  therefore'  substituted  for  the  royal  crown ;  || 
and,  clothed  in  robes  which  Wisheart,  Bishop  of 
GlasgoWjlfsupphed  from  his  own  wardrobe,  Bruce 

•  Bari^oiir'a  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

+  Fordrni,  bookxii  chap.  9/      *  BarTjoiii',  vol.  i.  p.  27. 
■    5  Hailes,  toI.  ii.  p.  3.     :  {{  Ejmer  Foed.  vol.  ii.  p.  1048. 
_  IT  This  warlike  prelate,  in  whom  the  natural  and  profes- 
sional character  were  so  much  opposed,  affords  a  singular 
example  of  inextinguishahle  patriotism  under  the  tyranny 
of  circumstances,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  he  changed 


took  the  necessary  oaths,  A  banner,  'wrought 
■with  the  arms  of  BaHol,  was  delivered  to  him  by 
the  same  prelate,  and  beneath  it  the  new  king  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  his  subjects.  Ever  since  the 
accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  the  Earls  of  Fife, 
descendants  from  the  celebrated  Macduff,  had  en- 
joyed the  honorary  distinction  of  placing  the 
Scottish  kings  on  the  throne  at  their  coronation.* 
Duiican,  Earl  of  Fife,  was  in  the  English  interest; 
but  his  sister  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Comyn,  Earl  of 
Buchan,  withdrew  secretly  from  her  husband,  and 
hastening  to  Soone,  which  she  reached  on  the 
second  day  after  the  coronation  of  the  king, 
insisted  upon  enjoying  the  privileges  and  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  her  family.  Bruce,  anxious  to 
invest  his  crown  with  every  possible  circumstance 
of  legitimacy  and  sacredness,  complied ;  and  on  the 
29th  of  March  he  was  a  second  time  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  countess,!  '^^o  'was  afterwards  cruelly 
punished  by  Edward  for  her  devotion  to  her 
country's  cause.  Thus  solemnly  crowned,  Bruce 
proceeded  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  visiting 
different  parts  of  his  dominions, — seizing  upon  the 
castles  of  h",  enemies,  and  in^;  lisoning  the  sheriffs 
and  officers  of  the  English  king. 
•  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Comyn,  and  the 
daring  attempt  of  Bruce  to  assert  „,  ,  , 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  Edward  on 
reached  Edward,  he  was  residing  hearing  of  the 
at  Winchester,  during  the  season  ^^^°  '' 

of  Lent.  Though  worn  out  by  incessant  exertions 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  his  mental  energy  was 
still  unimpaired,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  meeting 
the  dangers  which  threatened  his  northern  con- 
quests. Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
inMnediately  appointed  to  the  office  of  Guardian  of 
Scotland,  and  letters  were  despatched  with  all  haste 
to  the  military  tenants  of  York  and  Northumberland, 
enjoining  thein  to  follow  his  orders  in  proceeding 
against  Bruce  and  Ms  adherents.  J  Nor  was  Edward 
less' careful  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  spfritual  power 

sides,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  took  oaths  and  violated 
them,  give  a  strange  insight  into  the  morality  of  the  times. 
At  the  competition  for  the  throne  between  Bruce  and  BaHol, 
the  bishop  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward,  but  was  the 
first  to  break  it  by  instigating  BaUol  to  ravage  the  English 
territories.  The  fate  of  Baliol  being  sealed,  he  hastened  to 
swear  homage  to  the  English  king;  but  scarcely  had  Ed- 
ward reached  the  Continent,  than  the  restless  ecclesiastic 
stimulated  "Wallace  and  Bruce  to  arms,  and  joined  them  in 
steel  at  the  head  of  his  retainers.  Again  fortune  frowned 
on  his  country,  and  again  he  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  only  to 
break  it.  ere  a  month  had  passed,  by  instigating  a  new  re- 
bellion. A  fourth  tiine  he  solemnly  submitted,  but  only  to 
march  against  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  at  that  time  acting  in 
Galloway  against  Wallace  and  Bruce.  Again  he  vowed  and 
repeated  his  oath  at  St.  Andrews,  in  presence  of  the  as- 
sembled barons  of  both  realms.  But,  on  the  rise  of  Bruce, 
he  hastened  to  give  him  plenary  absolution  for  the  murder 
of  Comyn,  robed  bin?  at  his  coronation,  and  preached  a  holy 
crusade  against  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  The  very 
timber  which  Edward  had  given  him  to  bviild  the  steeple  at 
Glasgow  he  converted  into  engines  with  which  he  stormed 
the  Castle  of  Cupar.  He  shared  in  all  the  subsequent  changes 
of  his  country,  and  spent  his  last  years  in  furnishing  For- 
dun  with  materials  for  his  Obronicle  of  the  times. 

*  See  ante,  p.  38. 

+  HaUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  3,  and  note ;  Trivet,  p.  348. 

+  KymerFoed.vol.  i,p.,988. 
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against  Bruce  and  Ms  followers.  To  Pope  Cle- 
ment v.,  lately  one  of  his  subjects,  lie  transmitted 
an  account  of  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  Comyn, 
Brvice  excom-  ^^^^  *  request  that  his  vassal  be 
munioated  by  immediately  placed  under  the  ban 
the  Vope.  of  the  Holy  See.  Clement  has- 
tened to  comply,  and  a  bull  was  issued  enjoining 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excomraunioation 
against  Bruce  and  his  adherents.*  The  spiritual 
sentence,  which  otherwise  might  have  proved,  in 
that  superstitious  age,  fatal  to  the  cause  of  the 
new-made  king,  altogether  failed  in  its  design. 
The  wise  policy  of  Bruce  had  made  Lamberton  and 
many  of  the  chief  Scottish  ecclesiastics  his  fast 
friends,  and  the  inferior  clergy,  influenced  by  their 
superiors,  and  jealous  of  their  own  independence, 
paid  no  respect  to  the  mandates  of  the  Pontiff. 

The  next  step  of  Edward  was  an  appeal  to  the 
chivah'ous  spirit  of  the  age.  On  arriving  in  Lon- 
don, he  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  bis 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  three  hundred 
young  men  belonging  to  the  noblest  families  in 
England.  The  occasion  was  signalised  by  a  splen- 
did entertainment  and  a  singular  ceremony.  Two 
swans,  covered  with  golden  ornaments,  were 
brought  before  the  king,  who  made  a  solemn  vow 
to  God  and  to  the  swans,  that  he  would  punish 
Bruce  for  his  sacrilege,  and  thereafter  devote  him- 
self to  the  pious  work  of  redeeming  the  Holy  Se- 
pulchre from  the  Saracens,  f  The  young  Prince  of 
Wales  also  took  oath,  that  he  would  not  remain 
two  nights  in  the  same  plaee  until  he  reached 
'Scotland. 

Pembroke  proceeded  •  rapidly  to  the  north,   to 
Earl  of  Pem-      check  the  progress  of  the  revolt, 
broke  proceeds    while  the  aged  king  followed  more 
to  Scotland.      leisurely  in  his  carriage,  preceded 
a  day's  march  by  his  son  and  the  band  of  newly 
made  knights.     On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  Pem- 
broke took  possession  of  the  important  tovim  of 
Perth,  which  was,  at  that  time,  walled  and  strongly 
fortified.    Bruce  arrived  before  the  town  with  an 
army  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  that  of  the 
English,  commander.    Nevertheless,  in  the  chival- 
rous spirit  of  the  age,  he  challenged  the  Earl  to 
come  out  and  fight  in  the  open  field.    Pembroke 
having  promised  to   meet  him   on  the  morrow, 
Bruce  drew  oil  his  men,  and  encamped  in  the  wood 
of  Methven,  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  town. 
Belying  on  the  promise  of  the  English  leader,  and 
unsuspicious  of  danger,  the  soldiers  proceeded  to 
throw  off  their  armour  and  to  cook  their  evening 
meal,  while  parties  were  sent  in  difierent  direc- 
tions to  procure  forage  for  the  troops.     But  the 
Battle  of  Meth-    '"^^%  Gi^ardian  led  out  his  sol- 
ven,  and  defeat    diers  towards  nightfall,  and  sur- 
of  Bruce—      prised  the  Scottish  forces,  which, 
though  taken  unawares  and  xmarmed,  r.:ade  a  des- 
perate resistance.     Bruce  was  thrice  unhorsed,  and 
at  one  moment  in  imminent  danger  of  being  taken 

•  El  mer  Foed.  vol.  i.  p.  997 ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
{  Iliules,  vol.  ii.  p.  6  ;  M.  Westm.  p.  454. 


prisoner,  but  was  rescued  by  the  valour  of  Sir 
Christopher  Seton,  his  brother-in-law.  The  rout 
of  the  Scots  was  complete ;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
number  of  the  slain,  Bruce  had  to  deplore  the  cap- 
tivity of  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  Sir  David  Inchmarten, 
Sir  John  de  SomervUle,  Thomas  Kandolph,  and 
others  of  his  bravest  adherents.*  Edward,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  victory,  commanded  the 
prisoners  to  be  instantly  led  to  execution.  But 
Pembroke  ventured  to  disobey  the  sanguinary 
edict.  Randolph  was  pardoned ;  a  few  were  ran- 
somed ;  but  the  majority  were  hanged  and  quar- 
tered, in  the  spirit  of  a  merciless  revenge. 

In  the  meantime,  Bruce  and  his  friends,  with, 
about  five  hundred  men,  who  had  kept  together, 
retired  into  the  wild  fastnesses  of  Athole,  Driven 
from  Athole  by  the  necessities  of  — straits  to  which 
his  starving  soldiers,  he  descended  lie  is  reduced, 
into  the  low  country  of  Aberdeenshire;  but  had 
quickly  to  withdi-aw  to  the  mountains  of  Breadal- 
bane,  on  the  approach  of  a  superior  force  of  the 
enemy.  Amid  these  wilds  they  preserved,  for  some 
time,  a  miserable  existence,  by  wild  berries  and 
the  scanty  and  precarious  produce  of  fishing  and 
the  chase.  The  presence  of  the  queen  and  many 
other  ladies,  who  had  joined  the  fugitive  band  at 
Aberdeen,  determined  to  share  the  dangers  of  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  though  it  secm-ed  to  them 
the  solace  of  female  society,  aggravated  the  sufier- 
ings  and  anxieties  of  their  situation.  Barbour 
makes  mention  of  the  efforts  of  the  knights,  and 
especially  of  the  "  good  Sir  James  Douglas,"  to 
provide  for  the  wants  and  to  promote  the  comforts 
of  the  ladies, — 

"  For  whQes  he  yenesoun  them  brocht, 
And  "With  his  hands  whiles  he  wrocht 
Gynnis,  to  tak  geddis  (pikes)  and  salmonys, 
Troutis,  elys,  and  als  menonys"  (minnows) ; 

and  the  king  himself  was  often  comforted  by  hia 
wit  and  cheerfulness,  f 

They  had  now  reached  the  head  of  the  Tay,  and 
were  approaching  the  shire  of  Argyle,  the  country 
of  the  Macdougals,  of  Lorn,  whose  chief  had  mar- 
ried the  third  daughter  of  the  Red  Comyn,  and 
was  eager  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  kinsman. 
On  receiving  intelligence  that  Bruce  is 
Bruce  and  his  adherents  were  attacked  and 
lurking  on  the  borders  of  his  ter-  defeated  by  the 
ritories,  this  powerful  chieftain  ™  °  °™ 
collected  a  thousand  men  and  attacked  the  fugitive 
band  of  patriots,  who  were  now  only  three  hun- 
dred strong.^  The  encounter  took  place  in  Strath- 
fiUan,  near  Teyndrum,  at  a  spot  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Daby,  or  the  King's  Field.  After  a 
severe  engagement,  the  adherents  of  Bruce,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haye 
were  wounded,  and  many  of  the  horses  were  slain 
by  the  long  pole-axes  with  which  the  Highlanders 
were  armed.  At  length  the  king,  dreading  the 
total  destruction  of  his  little  band,  commanded 

»  Trivet,  p.  343  ;  Barbour,  pp.  35,  36 ;  M.  Westm.  p.  4,55. 
t  Barbour,  vol.  i.  p.  4U.  J  Ibid.  pp.  41, 43. 
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them  to  retreat  through  a  narrow  pass,  he  himself 
bringing  up  the  rear,  and  repeatedly  turning  and 
driving  hack  the  assailants  who  attempted  to  press 
upon  them.  Lorn,  observing  the  skill  and  valour 
displayed  by  Bruce  in  protecting  the  retreat  of  his 
followers,  said  to  one  of  his  retainers,  "  Methinks, 
MurthoksoB,  he  resembles  Gol  Mak-morn,  protect- 
ing his  men."  *  Two  brothers,  whom  Barbour  calls 
Maekyn  Dorser  (interpreted  the  sons  of  Durward  or 
Porter),  and  a  third  person,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, the  strongest  and  bravest  among  Lom's 
followers,  had  made  a  vow  that  they  would  either 
—his  nsuTow  slay  the  king  or  perish  in  the  at- 
escape.  tempt.  Watching  a  favourable 
opportunity,  they  simultaneously  assailed  him  in 
a  narrow  pass,  between  Loeh-an-Our  and  the  edge 
of  a  steep  precipice;  one  seized  his  horse's  rein, 
but  received  a  wound  which  hewed  off  his  arm ; 
a  second  had,  in  the  meantime,  grasped  Bruce  by 
the  leg,  and  was  attempting  to  dismount  him,  but 
the  king,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  made  the 
animal  suddenly  spring  forward,  so  that  the  High- 
lander was  thrown  down,  still  holding  by  the  stir- 
rup. The  third,  taking  advantage  of  an  acclivity, 
sprung  up  behind  him  on  his  horse.  Bruce,  how- 
ever, by  his  great  personal  strength,  forced  him 
forward  on  the  horse's  neek  and  slew  him,  after 
which  he  killed  with  his  sword  the  other  assailant 
whom  he  dragged  ait  his  stirrup.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition in  the  family  of  the  Macdougals,  of  Lorn, 
which,  in  all  probability,  refers  to  the  same  perH- 
ons  conflict,  though  it  does  not  entirely  coincide 
with  the  narrative  of  Barbour,  either  in  the  names 
or  number  of  the  vassals  by  whom  Bruce  was  as- 
sailed. According  to  this  tradition,  Macdougal 
himself  engaged  in  a  personal  encounter  with 
Bruce,  during  his  retreat,  and  was  struck  down  by 
the  king,  and  would  have  been  slain  on  the  spot, 
had  not  two  of  Lom's  retainers,  named  McKeoch, 
rescued  him  by  seizing  the  mantle  of  the  monarch, 
and  dragging  him  from  above  his  adversary. 
Bruce  rid  himself  of  these  foes  by  two  blows  of 
his  redoubted  battle-axe,  but  was  so  closely  pressed 
by  the  other  followers  of  Lorn,  that  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  the  mantle  and  brooch  which  fastened 
it,  clasped  in  the  dying  grasp  of  the  McKeochs. 
A  studded  brooch,  said  to  have  been  that  which 
King  Robert  lost  upon  this  occasion,  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  family  of  Macdougal  as  a  memorial 
of  this  memorable  incidentf  The  signal  bravery 
displayed  by  Bruce  in  this  encounter,  extorted  the 
applause  even  of  his  enemies.  Barbour  mentions 
that  Mao-Naughton,  a  baron  of  Cowal,  expressed 
to  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
admiration  of  the  deeds  of  valour  which  Bruce 
performed  in  this  perilous  retreat.  "  It  seems  to 
give  thee  pleasure,"    said  Lorn,  "  that  he  makes 

*^  This  curious  passage  has  been  often  quoted  in  the 
Ossiamo  controversy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  refers 
to  an  ancient  Celtic  tradition,  but  the  incident  aUuded  to 
18  not  to  be  found  in  the  poems  published  by  Maepherson. 

+  See  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Canto  ii.,  St.  xi.,  and  Appendix, 
note  F.  An  engraving  of  the  brooch  is  in  preparation 
lor  this  work. 


such  havoc  among  our  friends."  "  Not  so,  by  my 
faith,"  replied  Mac-Naughton ;  "  but,  be  he  friend 
or  foe  who  achieves  high  deeds  of  chivalry,  men 
should  bear  faithful  witness  to  his  valour ;  and 
never  have  I  heard  of  one  who  by  his  knightly 
feats  has  extricated  himself  from  such  dangers  as 
have  this  day  surrounded  Bruce."  The  Macdougals , 
appalled  by  an  arm  that  carried  with  it  certain 
death,  or  unwilling  to  press  so  brave  a  foe,  dis- 
continued the  pursuit,  and  retired  to  their  own 
country.  In  after  times,  and  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances, Bruce  took  ample  vengeance  on  this 
powerful  famEy. 

The  winter  was  now  approaching,  when  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  subsist  amid    Th       e         d 
these    barren    wilds.      It  became    the  ladies  sent 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  safety    to  Kildrummie 
of  the  ladies,  to  whom  the  rigours  *^  ^' 

of  the  coming  season,  and  the  hardships  of  a 
wandering  life,  would  have  proved  fatal.  The 
queen  and  her  attendants  were  therefore  sent 
away  to  the  Castle  of  Kildrummie,  imder  the 
escort  of  the  cavalry,  commanded  by  Nigel  Bruco, 
the  king's  brother,  and  the  Earl  of  Athole.  With 
two  hundred  infantry,  the  remains  of  his  force, 
Bruce  resolved  to  seek  refuge  in  the  district  of 
Cantire,  or  among  some  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
Sh-  Neil  Campbell,  who  possessed  great  influence  in 
that  district  of  the  country,  was  accordingly  sent 
forward  to  provide  vessels  and  provisions  for  the 
voyage.  The  heroism  of  Bruce,  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  the  battle-field,  displayed  itself  now  in 
circumstances  even  more  trying.  Wandering  from 
place  to  place,  himgiy,  weary,  and  footsore,  he 
sustained  the  spirits  of  his  followers  by  relating 

"  Auld  stories  of  men  that  wer 
Set  in  tyll  hard  assayis  ser  "  (sore) — 

tales  of  romance  and  chivalry,  in  which  indomi- 
table courage  and  perseverance  had  triumphed  over 
the  greatest  obstacles.*  In  Rome,  rendered  almost 
defenceless  by  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  insulted  by 
Hannibal,  who  marched  up  to  her  very  gates,  but 
after  years  of  patient  endurance,  triumphing  at  last 
over  all  her  foes,  he  saw  foreshadowed  the  present 
fortunes  and  ultimate  glory  of  his  own  kingdom. 

The  king  and  his  friends,  in  their  retreat  before 
the  Lord  of  Lorn,  had  been  di-iven  Bruoepasses  over 
considerably  to  the  southward  of  Loch  Lomond- 
Dairy,  and  their  progress  was  now  interrupted  by 
Loch  Lomond,  to  cross  which  they  had  no  boats, 
while  to  go  round  it  would  expose  them  to  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  in  Argyle.  After  long 
search,  a  leaky  boat,  capable  of  carrying  only 
three  persons,  was  discovered  by  Douglas,  in  which 
the  king  and  he  were  first  ferried  over.  They  then, 
despatched  it  in  return  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  so 

•  " '  Tharfor,'  he  said,  'atour  all  thing, 
Keep  you  from  disparying, 
And  thynk  that  thouch  we  now  harmys  feel, 
That  God  may  yet  releve  us  Weill. 
We  rede  off  mony  men  that  war 
Far  harder  sted  than  we  yet  ar, 
And  syne  our  Lord  sic  grace  them  lent, 
That  they  came  weiU  tiU  thair  entent."  "  ^ 

Barbour,  vol.  i.  p.  47, 
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that  the  -whole  band,  partly,  says  Barbour,  by 
swimming,  partly  by  rowing,  reached  in  safety  the 
other  side.  The  passage  of  the  lake  occupied  a 
considerable  period,  and  the  king,  in  the  mean- 
time, entertained  those  who  had  passed  over  by 
relating  to  them  the  romance  of  Ferambras  (more 
probably  Fierabras),  and  an  account  of  the  siege  of 
the  "  Duke  Peris,"  in  the  tower  of  Egrymor,  by 
King  Lawyn.*  They  were  now  reduced  to  great 
extremities  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  while 
traversing  the  hills  and  woods  in  search  of  food, 
they  met  with  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  recog- 
nized the  peculiar  sound  of  the  king's  bugle. 
Lennox,  who,  since  the  fatal  encounter  at  Methven, 
had  heard  nothing  of  the  fate  of  his  royal  master, 
fell  upon  his  neck,  and,  the  king  embracing  him, 
they  wept  together.!  The  earl  supplied  his  friends 
with  provisions,  and,  by  his  guidance  and  assist- 
ance, they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  province  of 

and  crosses  to  Cantire,  where  they  were  rejoined 

Cantire.  by  Sir  Neil  Campbell.  Cantire 
was  at  this  time  subject  to  Angus,  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  the  descendant  of  the  renowned  Somerled,  and 
the  chief  of  the  powerful  clan  of  the  Macdonalds, 
who  received  Bruce  and  his  adherents  with  kind- 
ness and  hospitality,  assigned  to  them  the  castle  of 
Dunnaverty  for  their  residence,  and,  according  to 
Barbour,  swore  fealty  to  the  king,  and  engaged  to 
render  him  every  assistance  in  his  power.  Bruce, 
however,  did  not  deem  himself  secure,  even  in 
this  remote  district,  from  the  pursuit  of  his  enemies, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  pass  over  to  the  little 
island  of  Rachrin,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  a 
dreary  and  half  desolate  spot,  inhabited  by  the 
vassals  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Amid  these  rude, 
but  friendly  islanders,  Bruce  and  his  followers  con- 
tinued to  lurk  in  concealment  during  the  winter  of 
1306. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  an  incident  is  said  to 
Story ot  Bruce  have  happened,  which,  though  it, 
and  the  spider,  rests  only  on  tradition,  carries 
with  it  an  air  of  verisiiuilitLide,  and  is  in  itself 
extremely  probable.  The  king  was  lying  one 
morning  upon  a  h^:  lifnl  of  straw,  ai^d  deliberating 
whether  he  ought  not  to  abandon  all  further 
attempts  to  make  good  his  right  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  and  transporting  himself  to  the  Holy  Land, 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  iighting  against  the 
Saracens.  It  happened,  that  while  he  was  thus 
pondering,  he  looked  upward  to  the  roof  of  the  hut 
in  which  he  lay,  and  his  eye  was  attracted  by  the 
exertions  of  a  spider,  who,  ia  order  to  fix  its  web, 
was  endeavouring  to  swing  itself  from  one  beam  to 
another  above  his  head.  Involuntarily  he  became 
interested  in  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  insect 
renewed  his  exertions.  At  length,  after  it  had 
tried  to  carry  its  point  six  times,  but  without 
success,  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  himself 

*  Barbour,  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Pinkerton  says,  that  for  "  Duk 
Peris"  we  should  read  "  Dukes  of  Paris,"  but  Dr.  Jamieson 
is  of  opinion  thai  these  personages  are  unquestionably  the 
same  with  Wynto"wii's  Dowciidperia,  Fr.  ks  dou£  peri,  or  the 
twelve  peers  of  France. 

i  Barbour,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 


fought  just  six  battles  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would  decide  his 
own  course,  according  to  the  success  or  failure  of  . 
the  spider.  At  the  seventh  effort,  the  insect  gained 
its  object,  and  Bruce  in  like  manner  persevered, 
and  never  afterwards  met  with  any  decisive  check 
or  defeat  in  his  efforts  to  vindicate  his  own  rights, 
and  the  freedom  of  Scotland.  Hence  it  has  been 
held  unlucky  or  ungrateful,  or  both,  in  one  of  the 
name  of  Bruce  to  kill  a  spider.    . 

In  the  meantime  ruin  fell  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  friends  and  adherents,  whom  pate  of  Brace's 
Bruce  had  left  behind.  Exaspe-  friends, 
rated  beyond  measure  at  the  repeated  revolts  of  the 
Scots,  Edward  issued  an  ordinance,  commanding 
the  Guardian  of  Scotland  to  proclaim  that  the 
people  of  the  country  should  search  for  and  pursue 
all  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  English 
government,  and  under  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment and  loss  of  their  estates  and  castles,  to  appre- 
hend every  such  offender,  dead  or  ahve.  AU  who 
harboui-ed  these  rebels  were  to  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Guardian.  Those  who  were  pre- 
sent at  the  murder  of  John  Comyn,  or  were  abettors 
of  that  deed,  or  knovidngly  received  the  guilty 
persons,  or  their  accomplices,  were  sentenced  to  be 
drawn  and  hanged.  It  was  added,  that  all  who 
were  at  any  time  in  arms  against  the  king,  as  well 
as  all,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  had 
willingly  espoused  the  party  of  Bruce,  or  who  had 
exhorted  the  people  of  Scotland  to  rise  in  rebellion, 
were,  on  conviction,  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure.  With  regard  to  the  common 
people  who  might  have  been  constrained  by  their 
lords  to  take  up  arms,  a  discretionary  power  was 
committed  to  the  Guardian  to  fine  or  ransom  them, 
according  to  their  offences.* 

These  orders  were  rigorously  executed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patriots  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Bruce's 
queen,  and  his  daughter  Marjory,  who,  on 
the  approach  of  an  English  army,  had  fled  from 
the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  and  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  sanctuary  of  St.  Duthac,  at  Tain,  in  Ross-shire, 
were  meanly  and  treacherously  delivered  up  to  the 
English  by  the  Earl  of  Ross,  who  violated  the 
sanctuary,  and  made  them  and  their  escort,  pri- 
soners. The  ladies  were  committed  to  different 
prisons  in  England,!  while  the  knights  and  squires 
who  attended  them  were  immediately;  put  to  death. 
The  heroic  Countess  of  Buchan,  who  had  placed  the 
king  upon  the  coronation  chair,  was  immured  in  a 
cage,  constructed  in  one  of  the  centre  turrets  of  the 
castle  of  Berwick,  strongly  latticed  and  cross- 
barred  with  wood,  and  secured  with  iron.  She 
was  not  permitted  to  converse  with  any  person, 
except  the  women  who  brought  hen  food;  and  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  these  should  "  be 
English  and  Kable  to  no  suspicion.''^  Mary  and 
Christina  Bruce,  both  sisters  to  the  king,  were  also 

•  Eyley,  p.  510;  Hailes,  vol.  ii,  p.  11. 
+  Barbour's  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p  66. 
t  Fordun,  vol.  ii.  p.  1014. 
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taken  prisoners ;  the  latter  was  shut  up  in  a  con- 
vent, but  Mary  was  confined  in  a  cage,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Countess  of  Buchan,  constructed  in  one 
of  the  turrets  of  Roxburgh  Castle;*  Lamberton, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  Wisheart,  Bishop  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  were  taken  in  arms, 
and  conveyed  in  fetters  to  England,  f  Edward 
wrote  to  the  Pope,  requesting  that,  in  consequence 
of  their  opposition  to  his  authority,  these  prelates 
should  be  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and  that 
"William  Comyn,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Buclian, 
should  be  appointed  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
Geoffrey  de  Mowbray  to  that  of  Glasgow ;  but  this 
request  does  not  appear  to  have  been  granted. 
,  The   Castle  of    Kildrummie,  in  which    Nigel 

.    Bruce  had  shut  himself  up,  was 
Smrenaer  of     ,      .        .  ,  -r.      t  i 

Kildrummie,  and  besieged  by  an  English  army,  un- 

j  .  cruel  fate  of  der  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and 
^othe^^trioto*  Hereford.  The  garrison  made  a 
gallant  defence,  till  a  traitor, 
named  Osburn,  having  set  fire  to  the  magazine 
of  corn  and  destroyed  their  supplies,  they  were 
coBapelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.  J  Nigel 
B^uce,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  youth,  whose 
fate  excited  commiseration  even  among  the  Eng- 
Jish,.§  was  sent  in  irons  to  Berwick,  and  there 
executed  as  a  traitor,  along  with  divers  other 
knights  and  soldiers.  || 

Christopher  Seton,  who  had  married  Christian, 
the  sister  of  Bruce,  and  so  gallantly  rescued  him 
at  the  battle  of  Methven,  shared  the  same  fate. 
\opording  to  Barbour,  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Eng- 
lish by  one  McNab,  "  a  disciple  of  Judas,"  in  whom 
the  unfortunate  knight  reposed  entire  confidence.^!" 
He  was  iinmediately  taken  to  Dumfries,  where  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  It  appears 
that  he  was  present  at  the  murder  of  Comyn,  and 
was  therefore  regarded  as  an  accomplice  in  that 
deed.  John  de  Seton,  his  brother,  was  about  the 
same  time  put  to  death  at  Newcastle. 

The  Earl  of  Athole,  in,  attempting  to  escape  out 

*  Fordun,  vol.  ii.  p.  1014.  +  M.  Westm.  p.  455. 

J  Barbour,  vol  i.  p.  67.  §  M.  Westm.  p.  455. 

I]  There  is  a  passage  in  Barbour  singularly  expressive  of 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edward.  The  news  of  the  surrender 
of  Kildrummie  arrived  when  he  was  in  his  mortal  sickness 
at  Burgh-upon-sand. 

"  And  when  he  to  the  death  was  near, 
The  folk  that  at  Kildromy  were 
Coiae  with  prisoners  that  they  had  tane, 
And  syne  to  the  king  are  gane. 
And  for  to  comfort  him  they  tauld 
How  they  the  castell  to  them  yauld, 
And  how  they  till  his  will  were  brought, 
To  do  oif  that  whatever  he  thought ; 
And  ask'd  what  men  should  off  them  do. 
Then  look'd  he  angrily  them  to, 
He  said  grinning  '  HANGS  AND  DKAWS,' 
That  was  wonder  of  sic  saws, 
That  he  that  to  the  death  was  near, 
Should  answer  upon  sic  manner; 
For  puten  moaning  and  mercy, 
How  might  he  trust  on  him  to  cry, 
That  sooth-fastly  dooms  all  thing 
To  have  mercy  for  his  crying, 
Off  him  that  throw  his  felony, 
Into  sic  point  had  no  mercy?" — p.  74» 
^  Barbour,  p.  65. 


of  the  kingdom,  was  driven  back  by  a  tempest,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  was  taken  to 
London,  and  executed  with  circumstances  of  shock- 
ing barbarity, — being  first  half  strangled,  then  let 
down  from  the  gallows  while  yet  alive,  his  bowels 
taken  out  and  burnt  before  his  face ;  and  finally  his 
head  was  cut  off  and  placed  amongst  those  of  the 
other  Scottish  patriots,  upon  London  Bridge. 
Athole  was  related  to  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land, and  when  this  circumstance  was  pleaded  in 
his  favour,  Edward  swore  that  his  only  distinction 
should  be  a  higher  gaUows  than  his  fellow  traitors. 
Matthew  of  Westminster  mentions,  that  the  king, 
then  grievously  sick,  endured  the  pains  of  liis 
disease  with  more  patience,  after  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  his  relative.* 

The  veteran  Sir  Simon  Frazer,  the  last  friend  and 
companion  of  "Wallace,  was  still  in  arms  ;  but  soon 
after  this  he  was  defeated  at  a  place  called  Kirken- 
oliffe,  near  Stirling,  and  taken  prisoner,  along  with 
many  other  kuights  and  squires.  He  was  carried  to 
London  in  chains,  and  as  he  rode  through  the  city, 
with  his  legs  fettered  under  his  horse's  belly,  a 
garland  of  periwinkle  was,  in  mockery,  placed  upon 
his  head.  He  was  then  condemned  and  executed, 
with  all  the  studied  and  revolting  cruelty  of  the 
English  law  of  treason,  and  his  head  was  fixed 
beside  that  of  his  murdered  compatriot  "Wallace, 
upon  London  Bridge.  Sir  Herbert  de  Morham 
and  his  squire,  Thomas  Boys,  Sir  David  Inch- 
marten,  Sir  John  de  Somerville,  Sir  "Walter  Logan, 
and  many  others  of  inferior  rank,  were  put  to 
death  at  the  same  time.  Superstition  mingled 
its  horrors  with  those  of  a  ferocious  state  policy, 
and  the  citizens  of  London  were  taught  to  believe, 
that  demons  with  iron  hooks  were  seen  ramping 
on  the  gibbets,  among  the  dismembered  limbs  of 
these  unfortunate  men,  and  "  horribly  tormenting 
their  bodies."t 

To  complete  the  ruin  of  the  patriotic  cause,  the 
extensive  estates  of  Bruce  were  bestowed  on  differ- 
ent English  nobles,  and  he  and  his  adherents  were 
solemnly  excommunicated  at  Carlisle,  by  Cardinal 
St.  Sabinus,  the  legate  of  the  pope  in  England, 
with  all  the  terrific  ppmp  with  which  such  a 
sentence  is  usually  fulminated  against  the  objects^ 
of  papal  displeasure.  J 

"While  his  family  and  friends  were  thus  con- 
signed to  the  dungeon  and  the  gibbet  by  their 
ruthless  captor,  Bruce  passed  the  winter  in  the 
small  island  of  Rachrin,  ignorant  of  their  miserable 
fate  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  papal  thunder. 
His  own  situation  was  apparently  unknown  both  to 
friends  and  foes :  and  Fordun  states,  that  at  this 
period  he  was  proclaimed,  in  derision,  through  the 
churches  of  Scotland,  as  lost,  stolen,  or  strayed.  § 
On  the  approach  of  spring.  Sir  James  Douglas, 
impatient  of  inactivity,  obtained  permission  fi-om 
the  king  to  make  a  descent,  along  with  Sir  Robert 

•  M.  Westm.  p.  456 ;  Scala  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  643 ;  Hailea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  18,  and  Note. 

+  See  Appendix,  Note  YI.  *  Hemingford,  p.  236. 

§  Fordun,  book  xii.  chap.  li. 
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Boyd,  upon  the  island  of  Arran.  Passing  over, 
The  'with  a  small  band  of  followers,  in 

patriots  leave  an  open  boat,  he  arrived  there  dur- 
Kachrin  j^jg.  ^^^  night,  and  placed  his  men 

in  ambush  near  the  castle  of  Brathwick,  or 
Brodick,  which  was  then  held  by  a  strong  garri- 
son, under  Sir  John  Hastings,  an  English  knight. 
Early  next  morning,  Douglas  had  the  good  fortune 
to  surprise  the  under-warden  of  the  castle  with  a 
valuable  cargo  of  provisions,  arms,  and  clothing 
for  the  garrison,  and,  after  killing  forty  of  the 
escort,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  stores  which 
they  carried.  The  governor,  hearing  the  noise  of 
the  conflict,  sent  out  a  body  of  soldiers  to  the 
assistance  of  his  men ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Soots,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress.*  Finding  the  castle  too 
strongly  fortified  to  be  assailed  with  any  hope  of 
success,  Douglas  drew  off  his  men  to  a  fortification 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  woody 
dell.  Here  they  were  joined  by  the  king,  who 
soon  after  arrived  from  Rachrin,  with  a  company 
of  about  tliree  hundred  men,  embarked  in  thirty- 
three  galleys,  which,  according  to  Fordun,  he  had 
been  enabled  to  procure  by  the  aid  of  a  chieftainess 
called  Christiana  of  the  Isles.t 

Before  passing  over  to  the  Scottish  mainland,  { 

^ j^mj  pagg  Bruce  despatched  one  of  his  follow- 
over  to  the  main-  ers  named  Cuthbert,  into  his  an- 
land—  cestral  territory  of  Carrick,  to  learn 
how  his  vassals  in  that  district  stood  affected,  and 
with  instructions,  if  he  found  appearances  favourable, 
to  make  a  signal,  on  an  appointed  day,  by  lighting 
a  fire  on  an  eminence  near  the  castle  of  Turnberry.§ 
When  the  day  arrived,  Bruce  anxiously  watched 
for  the  expected  signal,  from  the  dawn  of  the 
morning.  At  length,  about  noon,  he  perceived  a 
fire  on  the  appointed  place,  and  instantly  embarked 
with  his  men,  steering  their  course,  as  darkness 
came  on,  by  the  friendly  light.  On  reaching  the 
shore  about  midnight,  they  found  the  messenger 
waiting  for  them,  with  the  evil  tidings  that  Lord 
Percy,  with  a  strong  garrison,  occupied  Turnberry 
Castle,  and  many  of  his  men  were  stationed  in  the 
town  ;  that  the  people  were  utterly  dispirited  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  receiving  from  them 
any  assistance.  "  Traitor  ! "  said  Bruce,  "  why, 
then,  did  you  kindle  the  fire  ? "  "  Alas  !  sir," 
replied  Cuthbert,  "  the  iiie  was  not  made  by  me  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  I  saw  it  burning,  I  knew  that  you 
and  your  men  would  come  over,  and  therefore  I 
came  to  meet  you  here,  and  to  warn  you  of  your 
danger."  ||  In  this  perplexing  position,  Bruce 
hesitated  what  to  do;  but  his  brother  Edward 
boldly  declared  that  he  would  pursue  the  enter- 

jj^  prise  at  all  hazards.     Bruce,  also, 

attack  and  defeat  after  some  deliberation,  deter- 
abody  mined   to  remain  and  take  such 

0  e  enemy,  ^dventui-e  and  fortune  as  Heaven 
should  send   him.    They  immediately  proceeded 

*  Barbour's  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  77.      +  Book  rii.  chap.  xi. 

t  See  .Appendix,  Note  VII. 
(  Barbour,  vol  i.  p.  82.       {{  See  Appendix,  Note  VIII. 


to  attack  the  English  troops,  cantoned  in  careless 
security  in  the  village  of  Turnberry,  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  castle,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
most  of  them  to  the  sword.  Percy  heard  the  up- 
roar, but,  ignorant  of  the  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
he  did  not  dare  to  sally  out  to  the  relief  of  his  men. 
After  this  exploit,  Bruce  remained  three  days  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  castle,  and  then  withdrew  to 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  surrounding  country.* 

While  Bruce  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Turn- 
berry, a  lady,  nearly  related  to  him,  but  whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved,  brought  him  a  supply 
of  money  and  provisions,  and  a  reinforcement  of 
forty  men.  From  her,  too,  he  received  the  iirst  in- 
teUigen6e  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friends  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  Kildrummie 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year.  He  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  recital,  and  vowed  that  their 
deaths  should  not  go  unrevenged.  In  the  meantime, 
Percy  kept  close  within  the  castle  Percy  evacuates 
of  Turnberry,  afraid  to  venture  Turnberry  Castle, 
beyond  its  walls,  until  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
reinforcement,  under  Sir  Roger  St.  John,  enabled 
him  to  evacuate  the  forti'ess  in  safety,  and  to  re- 
treat with  all  haste  into  England. 

Meanwhile,  Bruce  retired  into  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Carrick,  expecting  to  be  joined  by  his 
brothers  Thomas  and  Alexander,  whom  he  had 
despatched  to  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
reinforcements  in  that  country  and  the  adjacent 
islands.     On  their  return,- — having  d  f   t 

landed  in  Loch  Ryan,  in  Galloway,    and  execution 
with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men,  of 

—they  were  instantly  attacked  and  ^™'"''^  brothers, 
routed  (9th  Feb.  1306-7,)  by  Duncan  Mo  Dowall, 
a  powerful  chieftain  of  that  country,  in  the  Eng- 
lish interest.  The  brothers  of  Bruce,  along  with 
Sir  Reginald  Crawford,  who  were  all  grievously 
Woxmded,  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  victor,  who 
carried  them  to  the  English  king,  at  Carlisle. 
Edward  ordered  them  to  be  instantly  executed-f 

This   grievous  disaster  was   somewhat  counter- 
balanced by  a  successful  enterprise      The  Douglas 
undertaken  by  Sir  James  Douglas.^  Larder. 

Having  obtained  the  king's  permission,  that  ad- 
venturous knight,  taking  with  him  only  two 
yeomen,  repaired  secretly  into  Douglasdale,  which 
Edward  had  bestowed  on  Lord  Clifford,  by  whom 
the  castle  of  Douglas  was  held  with  a  strong 
garrison.  Here  Sir  James  discovered  himself  to 
Thomas  Dickson,  who  had  been  the  faithful  friend 
of  his  father,  and  had  showed  great  kindness  to 
himself  in  his  early  youth.  This  trusty  vassal 
concealed  Douglas  in  his  house,  and  brought  to  him 
secretly  the  principal  adherents  of  the  family,  who 
eagerly  welcomed  the  son  of  their  old  lord,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  assist  him,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  in  the  recovery  of  his  patrimonial 

•  Barbour,  vol.  i.  pp.  89—92. 

+  M.  Westm.  p.  408.  Langtoft  states  that  Alexander 
Bruce  had  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  made  ex- 
traordinary proficiency  in  learning,  and  adds,  that  he  waa 
Dean  of  Glasgow. — Vol.ii.  p.  S36. 

{  Barbour,  vol.  i.  pp.  96 — 101. 
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inheritance.    Having  obtained  from  these  Mends 
accurate  information  respecting  the  state  of  the 
country,  he  concerted  -with  them  a  plan  for  sur- 
prising the  English   garrison  on  Palm  Sunday, 
during  their  attendance  on  divine  service,  in  the 
neighbouring  church  of  St.   Bride.     On  the  day 
appointed,  the  garrison,  consisting  of  thirty  men, 
marched  in  procession  to  the  church,  leaving  only 
the  cook  and  porter  in  the  castle.     A  number  of 
Douglas's  adherents,  with  arms  concealed  under 
their  clothes,  entered  the  sacred  edifice  along  with 
them,  and  suddenly  raising  the  cry  of  "  Douglas ! 
Douglas ! "  made  a  fierce  onset  upon  the  English, 
and  after  a  stout  resistance  killed  or  took  prisoners 
the  whole  party,  with  the  loss,  however,  of  the 
faithful  Dickson.     Douglas  then  took  possession  of 
the  castle,  and  after  plundering  it  of  all  the  arms 
and  valuables  which  could  be  carried  off,  he  heaped 
together,  on  the  floor  of  the  store-room  or  magazine, 
all  the  wheat,  flour,  meal,  and  malt  which  he  found 
in  the  stores,  and  staved  the  casks  of  wine  and  other 
liquors ;  after  which  he  put  his  prisoners  to  death, 
flung  their  dead  bodies  on  the  pile,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the    castle.     This    atrocious   deed,  which 
was  long  commemorated  in  the  tradition  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  the  Douglas  Larder,  took 
place  March  19th,  1306-7. 
Deprived  of  the  succours  which  he  expected  from 
Critical  situ-     Ireland,  the  situation  of  Bruce  was 
ation  of  Bruce —   now  very  critical.      He  was  fre- 
quently in  great  danger  as  he  skulked  from  one 
hiding-place  to  another  among  his  native  moun- 
tains, and  was  indebted  for  safety  to  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  woods  and  morasses  of  that  vidld 
district.     His  enemies  hunted  him  like  a  beast  of 
prey,  and  even  had  the  baseness  to  lay  plots  for 
his  assassination.      One  of  his  own  relatives,  in 
whom  he  placed  great  confidence,  was  gained  over 
by  Sir  Ingram  de  Umphraville,  the  English  com- 
mander at  Ayr,  who  prevailed  upon  him,  by  the 
promise  of  an  ample  reward,  to  attempt  to  slay 
Bruce.     It  appears  that  the  king  was  in  the  habit 
of  rising  early  in  the  morning,  and  retiring  to  some 
sequestered  spot  for  private  meditation  ;  and  this 
villain,  with  his  two  sons,  lay  in  wait  for  him  near 
his  usual  place  of  retirement.     Bruce,  unconscious 
—is  attacked      °^  ^  danger,  went  out  one  morn- 
by  three  traitors,  ing,  attended  only  by  a  page,  who 
whom  he  slays,    carried   a  bow   and   arrows,    and 
proceeded  towards  the  covert  where  the  traitors 
had  concealed  themselves.     They  advanced  to  meet 
him,  the  father  having  a  sword  in  his  hand,  one  of 
the  sons  a  sword  and  a  spear,   and  the  other  a 
sword  and  a  battle-axe.     Bruce,  however,  had  re- 
ceived some  hints  respecting  their  intended  vil- 
lany,  and  stood  upon  his  guard.     He  had  no  wea- 
pons excepting  his  sword,  and  the  bow  and  arrows, 
which  he  took  from  the  page,  commanding  him  to 
stand  at  a  distance  ;  for,  said  he,  "If  I  overcome 
these  traitors,  thou  shalt  have  enough  of  weapons, 
but  if  I  am  slain,  you  may  make  your  escape."    In 
the  meantime,  the  traitors  drew  near,  with  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  making  a  simultaneous  attack 
VOL.  I.  I 


upon  the  king.  Bruce  commanded  them  to  eomo 
no  nearer,  as  he  was  aware  of  their  treachery. 
The  father,  however,  answered  with  professions  of 
zeal  for  his  person  and  service,  and  still  continued 
to  approach,  when  Bruce  let  fly  an  arrow,  which 
hit  him  in  the  eye,  and  penetrating  into  his  brain, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  One  of  the  sons  rushed 
forward  and  fetched  a  blow  at  Bruce  with  a  battle- 
axe,  but  missing  his  stroke,  he  stumbled  and  fell, 
so  that  the  king  cleft  his  skull  with  one  blow,  be- 
fore he  could  recover  his  feet.  The  remaining 
traitor  ran  on  Bruce  with  his  spear,  but  the  king, 
with  a  sweep  of  his  sword,  cut  off  the  steel  head 
of  the  weapon,  and  then  killed  him,  before  he  had 
time  to  draw  his  sword.  Wiping  his  bloody  weapon 
and  looking  upon  the  dead  bodies,  Bruce  remarked 
to  the  page,  who  ran  joyfully  forward  to  congra- 
tulate him  upon  his  victory,  "  These  would  have 
been  three  gallant  men  if  they  had  resisted  the 
temptation  of  covetousness."  * 

After  this  perilous  exploit,  Bruce  continued  to 
wander  among  the  fastnesses  of  Carrick,  often  with 
a  very  slender  train,  both  for  the  sake  of  secrecy 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  finding  support  for  his 
men.       The    Galwegians,    having    Adventure  with 
learned  that  he  was  in  their  country        a  body  of 
with  only  sixty  followers,  resolved       Galwegians. 
to  attack  him  by  surprise,  and  for  this  purpose 
collected  a  body  of  two  hundred  men,  and  provided 
bloodhounds  to  track  his  steps  through  the  forests 
and  morasses.     About  night-fall,  however,  he  re- 
ceived notice  of  their  approach  from  his  scouts, 
and  instantly  withdrew  his  little  troop  into  the 
shelter  of  a  morass,  about  two  bow-shots  from  a 
deep   and  rapid  mountain   stream,  of  which  the 
banks  were  steep  and  rocky.     Having  di-awn  up 
his  men  in  this  secure  position,  he  left  them  under 
charge  of   Sir  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  commanding 
them  to  lie  down  and  rest,  while  he  himself,  with 
two  attendants,  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  After 
a  careful  survey  of  the  ground,  he  found  that  the 
river  could  be  crossed  only  by  a  deep  ford,  and  that 
the  path  which  led  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  the 
summit  of  the  bank,  was  so  steep  and  narrow,  that 
two  men  could  not  advance  a-breast.      Here  he 
stood  for  a  considerable  time,  till  at  length  the  bay- 
ing of  a  hound  was  heard  at  a  distance ;  but  from  his 
reluctance  to  disturb  his  followers  on  what  might, 
after  all,  prove  a  false  alarm,  he  remained  at  the 
ford,  till  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  voices  of 
men  made  him  aware  of  the  near  approach  of  his 
enemies,  and,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  he  coidd 
see  them  preparing  to  cross  the  river.     Unwilling 
to  lose  the  advantage  of  his  strong  position,  he 
sent  back  his  two  attendants  to  rouse  and  bring  up 
his  men,  while  he  remained  alone  to  defend  the  pass. 
The  fierce  Galwegians  seeing  only  a  solitary  op- 
ponent guarding  the  ford,   plunged  at  once  into 
the  river  and  made  for  the  opposite  bank.     But  as 
they  crossed  one  by  one,  Bruce,  who  stood  high 
above  the  landing-place,    transfixed  the  foremost 
man  with  his  long  spear,  and  with  a  second  thrust 
•  Barbour,  vol.  i.  pp.  103—108. 
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stabted  Us  horse,  which  blocked  up  the  narrow 
path  in  such  a  way  that  the  next  assailant  must 
charge  over  its  body.  Five  or  six  of  the  enemy  were 
thus  slairi  in  succession,  and  the  rest,  dismayed  by 
the  fate  of  their  companions,  drew  back  for  a  little ; 
but  ashamed  that  so  many  should  be  held  at  bay 
by  one  man,  they  returned  to  the  attack,  encou- 
raging each  other  with  loud  cries  to  press  on.  The 
dreadful  sword  of  the  king,  however,  swept  round 
on  all  sides,  and  slew  a  man  at  every  stroke,  till 
the  pass  was  completely  blocked  up  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses.  At  length,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  his  followers,  the  Galwegians  turned  and 
fled,  having  lost  fourteen  of  their  number  by  the 
single  arm  of  Bruce.  When  De  la  Haye  and  the 
soldiers  came  up,  they  found  the  king  wearied,  but 
unwounded,  sitting  alone  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  he  had  oast  off  his  helmet  to  cool  himself  in 
the  night  air.  Barbour  describes  them  as  gazing 
upon  him  with  affectionate  admiration  when  they 
heard  the  recital  of  his  exploit,  and  saw  the  dead 
bodies  of  those  whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand. 
Those  of  his  followers  who  had  been  dispersed  over 
the  district,  hearing  of  this  adventure,  hastened  to 
rejoin  his  standard,  in  case  of  any  further  attack.* 

Meanwhile  Sir  James  Douglas  was  still  lurking 

Exploit  of  Sir  among  the  fastnesses  of  DoUglas- 
James  Douglas,  dale.  "  He  loved  better,"  he  said, 
"  to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak." 
Clifford  had  rebuilt  the  castle  of  Douglas,  iand 
restored  its  defences,  and  having  placed  a  new 
garrison  in  it,  under  the  command  of  a  brave 
soldier,  named  Thirlwall,  had  himself  returned  to 
England.  After  his  departure,  Douglas  determined 
again  to  expel  the  enemy  from  his  patrimonial 
inheritance.  For  this  purpose  he  had  recourse  to 
stratagem ;  and  having  concealed  a  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers in  a  wood,  he  sent  a  detachment  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  to  drive  off  some  cattle  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  castle,  towards  the 
place  where  the  ambush  was  laid.  Provoked  at 
this  audacious  act,  Thirlwall  hastily  armed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  men,  and  pursued  the 
marauders  with  the  view  of  recovering  the  spoil. 
As  soon  as  he  had  passed  the  place  where  Douglas 
was  lying  concealed,  the  Scots  suddenly  turned 
upon  their  pursuers,  who,  suspecting  no  danger, 
were  following  with  all  speed,  and  in  great  disorder. 
At  the  same  moment  those  who  were  lying  in 
ambush  burst  forth  upon  them  with  the  war-cry  of 
"  Douglas,  Douglas,"  and  intercepted  their  retreat. 
Thirlwall,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  followers, 
were  slain,  and  only  a  very  few  regained  the 
shelter  of  the  castle.  After  this  exploit,  having 
heard  that  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
with  a  powerful  force  was  marching  against  the 
king,  Douglas  collected  his  vassals  and  joined  his 
sovereign,  who  was  then  at  Cumnock,  in  Ayr- 
shire.! 

Having  received  this  reinforcement,  Bruce,  with 
whom  was  now  his  brother  Edward,  awaited  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.     Pembroke,  who  brought 

•  Jtiarbom,  voL  i.  pp.  109—118.     t  Ibid.  pp.  121—123. 


with  him  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms,  had  re- 
cently been  joined  by  John  of  Lorn,  tv  ^ • 
with  eight  hundi'ed  Highlanders,  rowly  escapes 
whose  active  habits  and  training  from  the  puisuit 
rendered  them  well  fitted  to  follow  °^  '''°^°  °^  ^°™- 
an  enemy  among  the  moors  and  morasses  in  which 
Bruce  had  so  often  found  shelter.  Lorn  is  reported 
also  to  have  had  along  with  him  a  remarkably 
sagacious  bloodhound,  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Bruce  himself,  and  having  been  fed  with 
his  own  hands,  had  become' so  much  attached  to 
the  king,  that  if  once  put  upon  his  track,  he  would 
follow  his  footsteps  anywhere.  Bruce,  whose  force 
amounted  to  only  four  hundred  men,  had  his  atten- 
tion fixed  on  the  movements  of  the  men-at-arms  in 
the  low  country,  while,  unknown  to  him.  Lorn, 
with  his  eight  hundred  Highlanders,  made  a  circuit 
among  the  hills,  and  gained  the  rear  of  Brnce's 
little  army.  Perceiving  the  danger  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  unable  to  make  head  against  the  superior 
forces  which  pressed  upon  him  on  both  sides,  the 
king  divided  his  men  into  three  bodies,  and  having 
appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  commanded  them 
to  retreat  by  different  routes.  But  when  Lorn 
arrived  at  the  spot  where  they  had  divided,  he  set 
loose  the  bloodhound,  which  insta,utly  fell  upon  the 
weU-knowu  scent,  and  led  the  pursuers  directly  in 
the  track  which  the  king  had  taken.  Finding  his 
party  closely  followed  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy,  Bruce  again  subdivided  his  small  body  into 
three  parts,  but  vfithout  effect,  for  the  pursuers 
attached  themselves  exclusively  to  that  which  he 
led  in  person.  He  then  ordered  the  remainder  of 
his  followers  to  disperse,  and  each  one  to  provide 
for  his  own  safety,  and  retained  with  himself  only 
his  foster-brother,  or  the  son  of  his  nurse.  The 
bloodhound,  however,  neglecting  the  footsteps  of 
the  other  fugitives,  followed  the  traces  of  the  two 
men.  On  this  Lorn  became  convinced  that  one  of 
the  two  must  needs  be  the  king,  and  despatched 
five  of  the  swiftest  of  his  men,  with  orders  to 
follow  hard  after  Bruce,  and  intercept  his  flight. 
They  did  so  with  such  agility,  that  they  soon  came 
in  sight  of  the  king  and  his  foster-brother.  "  "What 
aid  wilt  thou  make?  for  we  shall  speedily  be 
attacked,"  said  Bruce  to  his  single  attendant,  when 
he  saw  the  mountaineers  rapidly  gaining  on  him. 
"  The  best  I  can,"  replied  his  foster-brother.  "  You 
say  well,"  rejoined  the  king ;  "  then  here  I  make 
my  stand."  The  five  pursuers  soon  approached 
with  loud  cries  and  menaces.  Bruce  took  three  to 
himself,  leaving  the  other  two  to  his  foster-brother. 
The  first  who  encountered  him,  he  cleft  through 
the  skuU  with  one  stroke.  The  other  two,  starting 
back  at  the  fall  of  their  companion,  allowed  Bruce 
to  observe  that  his  foster-brother  was  hard  pressed, 
on  which  he  sprung  to  his  assistance,  and  struck  off 
the  head  of  one  of  his  assailants.  Leaving  him  to 
deal  with  the  survivor,  he  returned  upon  the  other 
two,  both  of  whom  he  slew  before  his  foster-brother 
had  despatched  his  single  antagonist,*    "When  this 

•  It  has  beeh  supposed  that  this,  and  some  other  kindred 
exploits  of  Bruce,  have  been  exaggerated  by  his  metrical 
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perilous  encounter  was  over,  Bruce,  ■with  a  courtesy; 
which  strongly  marked  his  character,  thanked  his 
foster-brother  for  his  aid.  '"  It  Hkes  you  to  say  so," 
answered  his  follower,  "  hut  you  yourself  slew 
four  of  the  five."  "True,"  said  the  king,  "  hut 
only  btecause  I  had  hetter  opportunity  than  you. 
Your  two  assailants  were  not  apprehensive  of  me 
when  they  saw  me  encounter  three,  so  I  had  a 
moment's  time  to  spring  to  your  aid,  and  to  return 
equally  unexpectedly  upon  my  ovni  opponents." 

In  the  meanwhile  Lorn  and  his  men  approached 
rapidly,  and  the  king  and  his  foster-brother  betook 
themselves  with  aU  haste  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 
through  which  ran  a-  small  river.  Here  they  sat 
down,  for  Bruce  was  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and 
declared  that  he  could  go  no  further.  But  the  cry 
of  the  bloodhound  intimatfed  that  their  pursuers 
were  close  at  hand,  and  his  foster-brother  entreated 
Bruce  to  provide  for  his  safety  by  resuming  his 
flight.  "  I  have  ofttimes  heard,"  answered  the  king, 
"  that  whosoever  vrill  wade  the  length  of  a  bow- 
shot- down  a  running  stream  shall  make  the 
'  slouth-hound'  lose  scent.  Let  us  try  if  it  will 
do  so  now,  for  Were  yon  devilish  hound  away,  I 
should  care  nothing  for  the  rest." 

Meantime  Lorn  reached  the  spot  where  lay  the 
bodies  of  his  slain  vassals,  over  whom  he  made  his 
moan,  and  threa;tened  vengeance  for  their  blood. 
He  then  followed  the  hound  to  the  side  of  the  brook, 
down  which  the  king  and  his  attendant  had  waded 
a  great  way.  Here  the  hound  was  completely  at 
fault;  and  Lorn,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  trace,  was  reluctantly^  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  pursuit.*  In  this  encounter 
Bruce  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  banner,  which 
was  taken  by  his  nephew  Randolph,  who  was  then 
fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  English. 

"  Others,"  says  Barbour,  "  affirm  that  upon  this 
occasion  'the  king's  life  was  saved  by  an  excellent 
archer,  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  perceiving 
they  would  be  finally'  taken  by  means  of  the  blood- 
hound, hid  himself  in  a  thicket,  and  shot  him  with 

biographer;  but  when  we  keep  in  mind  that  Bmce  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  bodily  strength,  and  skiU  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons,  and  was,  moreover,  clad  in  complete  armour,  there 
will  appear  to  be  nothing  improbable  in  the  account  of  his 
victories  over  half-naked  and  ill^armed  caterans.     . 

•,  Barbour,  vol.  i.  pp.  125 — 132.  The  account  Barbour 
gives  of  the  mode  in  which  the  English  pursued  Bruce  and 
his  followers,  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  evaded  them, 
is  corroborated  by  the  English  phronicler  Harding,,  a  great 
enemy  to  the  Scottish  nation  :—   , 

"  The  king  Edward  withJioost  him  sought  full  sore. 
But  aye  he  fled  into  woo^is  and  strait  forest, 
And  slew  his  men  at  staytes  and  dangers  there  j 
And  at  marreys  and  mires  was  aye  fuU  prest, 
Englishmen  to  kill  withoutyn  any  rest ; 
In  ihe  mouataynes  and  cragges  he  slew  ay  where, 
And  in  the  nyght  his  foes  he  frayed  full  sere. 

"  The  king  Edward  with  horns  and  hounds  him  sought, 
With  men  on  foot  through  marris,  moss,  and  myre, 
Through  woods  also,  and  mountens(where  they  fought), 
And  e'^en  the  king  Edward  hight  men  great  byre, 
Hinj  for  to  take  and  by  might  comjuere  ; 
But  they  might  him  not  get  by  force  ne  by  train. 
He  sat  by  the  fire  while  they  went  in  the  rain." 

Harding's  Chronicle,  pp.  303-4. 

See  AppendLi  to  Ijord  of  the  Isles,  note  k. 


an  arrow.  "  In  which  way,"  adds  the  venerable 
Archdeacon,  "his  escape  happened  I  am  uncertain  j 
but  at  that  brook  the  Idngescaped  fromhis  pursuers." 
After  their  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Lorn, 
Bruce  and  his  trusty  attendant  _jg  attacked 
proceeded  towards  the  appointed  by  three  free- 
rendezvous.  In  the  midst  of  the  hooters— 
forest  they  met  with  three  armed  freebooters,  one 
of  whom  carried  the  carcase  of  a  sheep.  These 
men  pretended  that  they  were  in  search  of  the 
king,  whose  party  they  intended  to  join.  Bruce 
answered,  that  if  they  would  go  with  him,  they 
would  find  the  Scottish  king.  To  this  they  agreed; 
but  something  in  their  manner  excited  Brace's 
suspicions,  and  caused  him  to  be  on  his  guard. 
"  Until  v/e  are  better  acquainted,"  said  he,  "  you 
must  go  before  us,  and  we  will  follow  near  to  you." 
"  You  have  no  occasion  to  suspect  any  harm  from 
us,"  answered  one  of  the  strangers.  "  Neither  do 
I,"  said  Bruce ;  "  but  this  is  the  way  in  which  I 
choose  to  travel  till  we  know  each  other  better." 
The  men  did  as  he  commanded,  and  thus  they 
travelled  tiU  thisy  came  to  a  waste  and  ruinous 
house,  where  they  made  a  fire,  and  dressed  part  of 
their  provisions.  The  king,  however,  insisted  that 
a  separate  fire  should  be  kindled  for  himself  and 
his  fostor-brother  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
After  a  hearty  meal,  Bruce,  who  was  overcome 
with  fatigue,  could  not  resist  an  inclination  to 
sleep ;  but  first  he  desired  his  foster-brother  to 
watch  while  he  slept,  as  he  entertained  strong 
suspicions  of  the  three  strangers.  The  king  had  not 
been  long  asleep,  however,  ere  his  foster-brother  fell 
into  a  deep  slumber  also,  and  the  three  villains 
having  discovered  who  Bruce  actually  was,  plotted 
to  slay  him,  doubtless  with  the  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing the  reward  which  the  English  had  ofiered  for  his 
life.  Fortunately  he  awoke  as  they  were  advancing 
for  this  purpose,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands, 
and  starting  up  he  drew  his  sword  and  prepared  to 
meet  themj  at  the  same  moment  treading  heavily 
upon  his  foster-brother,  to  awake  him.  A  fierce 
confiict  ensued,  in  which  the  three  ruffians  were 
slain,  but  to  the  great  grief  of  the  king  his  faithful 
follower  lost  his  life.*  From  this  place  Bruce 
travelled  alone  to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  where 
he  was  joined  by  his  brother  Edward  and  Sir 
James  Douglas,  vpith  a  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
No  sooner  did  he  find  himself  at  the  head  of  such 
a  considerable  body  of  followers,  than  forgetting 
hunger  and  weariness,  he  began  to  inquire  where 
the  enemy  were  quartered,  feeling  assured  that 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  be  off  their  guard, 
under  the  impression  that  the  Scots  were  entirely 
dispersed.  Having  received  in-  — surprises  a  body 
formation  from  Sir  James  Douglas,  "f  tl^s  English- 
that  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  English  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  for  the  night  in  a  village, 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  camp  of  the  main  army, 
Bruce  set  out  under  cover  of  the  night,  and  falling 
upon  them  at  daybreak,  he  put  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  sword. 

•  Barbour,  voL  i.  pp.  133 — 136. 
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In  consequence  of  these  successes,  the  number  of 

expels         Bruee's  adherents  increased  daily ; 

the  enemy  from  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  after 
Ayrshire.  repeated  failures  in  his  attacks 
"upon  the  Soots,  became  disgusted  with  his  ill 
success,  and,  abandoning  the  country,  retreated  to 
CarKsle.*  Bruce  immediately  quitted  his  moun- 
tain fastnesses,  and,  descending  into  the  lower 
districts  of  Ayrshire,  expelled  the  English  from 
the  fortified  places,  and  reduced  the  whole  of 
Cunningham,  Kyle,  and  Carrick  to  his  obedience. 
About  the  same  time,  a  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
amounting  to  a  thousand  men,  while  marching  from 
Bothwell  into  Kyle,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Philip  Mowbray,  were  attacked  by  Sir  James 
Douglas,  and  completely  routed.  Mowbray  him- 
self with  diiBculty  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Inner- 
kip,  then  held  by  an  English  garrison,  while  his 
men  fled  in  great  disorder  to  Bothwell. 

Alarmed  at  these  successes,  Pembroke,  in  the 
Battle  of  beginning  of  May,  advanced  into 
Loudon  Hill.  Ayrshire,  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  cavalry.  Barbour  relates,  that  in  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  times,  the  English  com- 
mander challenged  the  king  to  give  him  battle,  and 
intimated  that  he  intended  to  march  by  Loudon 
Hill  on  the  10th  of  May.  Bruce,  who  then  lay  with 
Lis  little  army  at  Galston,  agreed  to  meet  his  old 
enemy  on  the  appointed  day,  at  the  place  mentioned. 
Profiting  by  the  recollection  of  his  discomfiture  at 
Methven  by  Pembroke,  he  took  due  precautions  to 
guard  against  an  unforeseen  attack,  and  to  prevent 
his  small  army  from  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
greatly  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.  The  road  at 
that  part  of  Loudon  Hill  where  Bruce  resolved  to 
wait  the  advance  of  the  English,  led  through  a 
piece  of  dry  level  ground,  about  five  hundred  yards 
in  breadth,  and  bounded  on  both  sides  by  extensive 
and  deej^  morasses.  Barbour  says,  that  when 
Bruce  rode  out  from  Galston  to  survey  the  ground, 
the  hay  was  lying  on  the  "  fayr  feild,  even  and 
dry,"  which  he  selected  for  the  encounter.  Con- 
sidering this  open  space  too  large  for  his  small 
army  of  six  hundred  spearmen,  as  it  could  be  easily 
outflanked  by  the  English  cavalry,  he  drew  three 
deep  parallel  trenches  on  either  hand,  from  the 
morasses  to  the  road,  leaving  only  room  for  the 
movements  of  a  force  similar  to  his  own.  He 
thus  secured  both  his  flanks  and  rear,  and  at  the 
same  time  provided  two  successive  rallying  places 
in  case  of  need.  His  baggage  was  placed  on  a  hill 
in  the  rear,  under  the  charge  of  the  camp  followers. 
Early  in  the  morning,  the  king,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  perceived  the  enemy  advancing  in  two 
lines,  or  divisions.  Barbour  describes,  in  glowing 
language,  the  splendid  and  imposing  appearance 
of  their  goodly  array; — the  sun  gleaming  upon 
their  burnished  helmets  and  shields — their  glitter- 
ing hauberks  "  that  were  wliite  as  flouris  " — the 
steel  harness  of  the  horses — the  coats  of  arms  of 
various  colours,  and  the  pennons  and  banners  wav- 
ing above  the  wood  of  spears.  The  first  line 
•  Barbour,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 


couched  their  lances,  and  at  full  gallop  charged 
the  Scottish  spearmen,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a 
deep  battalion.  But  they  received  the  charge  with 
such  firmness  that  many  of  their  Defeat  of 
assailants  were  unhorsed  and  slain ;  Pembroke — 
and  after  a  short,  but  severe  conflict,  the  English 
van  was  driven  back  in  disorder  upon  the  rear, 
which,  in  its  turn,  fell  into  confusion,  and  ulti- 
mately took  to  flight.  The  Scots  followed  up  their' 
advantage,  and  pressing  forward  on  the  disordered 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  gave  them  no  time  to  rally, 
and  drove  the  whole  army  off  the  field  with  consi- 
derable loss.  Pembroke  himself  took  refuge  in 
the  castle  of  Ayr.*  Three  days  after  the  victory 
of  Loudon  Hill,  Bruce  defeated,  —and  of  the 
with  great  slaughter,  Ralph  de  Earl  of  Gloucester. 
Monthermer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  compelled 
him  also  to  fly  to  Ayr.  The  Soots  blockaded  this 
fortress  for  some  time;  but,  on  the  approach  of 
succour  from  England,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 

The  moral  effect  of  these  victories  was  most 
beneficial  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Emboldened  by 
his  success,  the  Scots  now  flocked  in  great  numbers 
to  the  standard  of  their  sovereign.  His  power 
and  reputation  daily  increased,  and  "  a  general 
opinion,  long  suppressed  by  the  former  course  of 
adverse  events,  began  to  be  entertained  throughout 
Scotland,  that  Heaven,  in  the  hour  of  utmost  need, 
had  raised  up,  in  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne,  a 
prince  destined  by  Providence  to  deliver  his  coun- 
try, and  that  no  weapon  forged  against  him  should 
prosper." 

The  repeated  reverses  which  his  troops  had  met 
with,  greatly  incensed  the  English  monarch.  Al- 
though advanced  in  years,  and  enfeebled  by  illness, 
he  resolved  to  march  in  person  mness  and 
against  the  Scots,  and  to  take  death  of 
signal  vengeance  upon  them  for  Edward  I. 
their  insubordination.  He  had  been  detained  tit 
Carlisle  during  the  whole  winter,  by  the  wasting 
effects  of  a  dysentery ;  but  now,  under  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  tidings  of  Bruee's  increasing 
success,  he  flattered  himself  that  the  virulence  of 
his  malady  was  abated.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
recovery,  he  offered  up,  in  the  cathedral  at  Carlisle, 
the  horselitter  in  which  he  had  hitherto  been  car- 
ried, and,  mounting  on  horseback,  he  proceeded 
towards  Scotland,  though  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
required  to  be  supported  in  the  saddle.  But  the 
effort  was  vain.  In  four  days  he  advanced  only 
six  miles.  On  the  6th  of  July  he  reached  the 
small  village  of  Burgh-upon-Sands,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Solway  Frith,  where  he  stopped  once  more 
for  the  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
as  his  attendants  were  raising  him  up  to  receive 
some  food,  he  expired,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-flfth  of  his  reign. 

The  death-bed  of  this  powerful,  but  ambitious 
and  unprincipled  monarch,  is  calculated  to  teach  a 
memorable  lesson.  For  more  than  twenty  yeai'S 
the  conquest  of  Scotland  had  occupied  his  almost 
undivided  attention.  To  accomplish  this  darling 
*  Barbour,  vol.  i.  pp.  155 — 160. 
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object  of  Ids  guilty  atnbition,  he  had  employed  the 
most  unsorupuloiis  devices, — had  lavished  the  trea- 
sore  of  his  subjects,  and  shed  their  blood  like 
■water, — ^had  doomed  to  the  axe  and  gibbet,  men 
vrho  owed  him  no  allegiance,  and  were  guilty  of 
no  crime,  except  an  ardent  love  of  their  native  land. 
He  had  transformed  into  inveterate  enemies  two 
nations  who,  for  nearly  a  century,  had  lived  in  a 
state  of  friendly  intercourse,  and  engendered  be- 
tween them  a  spirit  of  implacable  animosity  which 
it  required  many  ages  to  soften  and  obliterate. 
And  now,  when  worn  out  by  age  and  disease,  the 
prize,  for  which  he  had  loaded  his  soul  with  guilt 
and  his  memory  with  infamy,  was  wrested  from 
his  grasp,  and  he  was  doomed  to  terminate  his 
career  within  sight  of  that  devoted  country  of 
which  he  had  been  so  long  the  scourge,  and  which, 
after  all  his  attempts  to  enslave  it,  lay  yet  before 
him  free  and  unsubdued.  In  his  last  moments  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  occupied  with  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  his  deadly  hatred  to  the  nation 
he  had  so  grievously  injured,  was  manifested  by  his 
dying  injunctions  to  his  son,  that  he  should  prose- 
cute the  war  without  truce  or  breathing  space ;  and 
that  his  bones  should  be  carried  at  the  head  of  the 
invading  army,  and-  never  be  committed  to  the 
tomb  till  Scotland  was  entirely  subdued.  His 
heart  he  commanded  to  be  sent  to  the  Holy  Land, 
in  whose  defence  he  had  once  fought.  Proissart, 
v/ho  probably  had  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses 
for  his  statements,  has  given  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  this  remarkable  injunction  :  —  "  When 
King  Edward  saw  that  he  should  die,  he  called 
before  him  his  eldest  son,  who  was  king  after  him, 
and  there,  before  all  the  barons,  he  caused  him  to 
swear,  that  as  soon  as  he  were  dead,  that  he  should 
take  his  body  and  boil  it  in  a  cauldron,  till  the  flesh 
departed  clean  from  the  bones,  and  then  to  bury 
the  flesh  and  keep  still  the  bones ;  and  that,  as  often 
as  the  Scots  should  rebel  against  him  he  should 
assemble  the  people  against  them  and  carry  vrith 
him  the  bones  of  his  father  ;  for  he  believed  verily, 
that  if  he  had  his  bones  with  them,  that  the  Scots 
should  never  attain  any  victory  against  them.  The 
which  thing  was  not  accomplished,  for  when  the 
king  died  his  son  carried  him  to  London." 

Edward  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen,  bearing  the 
appropriate  inscription : — 

Hebe  lies  Edwaed  the  First,  the  Hammer 
OF  THE  Scottish  Nation.  * 

Edward  the  Second,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
Accession  of  of  England  in  his  twenty-fourth 
Edw:ard  11.  year,  was  a  weak  prince,  fond  of 
idle  amusements,  and  of  worthless  favourites  and 
parasites,  and  showed  as  little  inclination  as  abi- 
lity, to  carry  out  the  schemes  of  his  predecessor. 
After  a  delay  of  several  weeks,  he  advanced  into 
Scotland,  as  far  as  Cunmock,  where  he  remained 
from  the  Bth  to  the  28th  of  August.    He  then  re- 

•  'Edwardna  Primus  Sootorum  Malleus  hio  est. 
Pactum  Serva." 


traced  his  steps,  and,  having  appointed  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  Guardian  of  Scotland,  made  his  way 
back  into  England,  without  having  performed  a 
single  act  of  importance.  On  reaching  York,  with 
his  characteristic  fickleness  he  removed  Pembroke 
from  the  guardianship  of  Scotland,  and  bestowed 
that  office  on  Jolin  de  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richraoud. 
Full  power  was  conferred  upon  him  over  all  ranks 
of  persons ;  and  the  Sheriffs  of  Northumberland, 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashire,  were 
enjoined  to  raise  the  whole  military  strength  of 
their  respective  counties,  under  his  command.  In- 
formation was  soon  afterwards  received,  that  Ed- 
ward Bruce  had  made  an  inroad  into  Galloway, 
and  had  laid  waste,  with  fire  and  sword,  those 
districts  in  which  the  inhabitants  had  refused  to 
join  his  standard.  The  Guardian  was  therefore 
directed  to  protect  the  Galwegians  from  the  ravages 
of  Bruce.  Special  orders  were  at  the  same  time 
issued  to  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  several 
other  Scottish  barons,  to  accompany  the  English 
army  in  this  expedition,  while  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don were  enjoined  to  purchase  and  transport  to 
Berwick,  provisions  and  military  stores  for  the 
troops,  together  ■«T.th  iron,  hempen  cord,  crossbows 
and  arrows,  and  certain  larger  weapons  of  the 
same  kind,  called  balistae  de  tmmo,  employed  in 
the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places.* 

At  the  head  of  this  army,  the  Earl  of  Richmond 

marched  into   Galloway.     Bruce,     „ 

.  T      ,  1       .1  .      ,  Expedition  of 

unable  to  make  head  against  a  ajj,  j^-^i  „f  jjich- 
force  so  much  superior  to  his  own,     mond,  and  re- 
prudently  avoided   a   general   ac-  toeat  of  the  king 
tion,  and  retreated  to  the  north  of 
Scotland.     Sir  James  Douglas,  however,  appears 
to  have  remained  in  the  south,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  wooded  and  mountainous  district  of 
Ettricke  forest,  f     On  his  way  to  the  north,  the 
king  was  joined  at  the  Mounth,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Highlands,  by  Sfr  Alexander  and  Simon  Fraser, 
sons  of  the  gallant  hero  of  Roshn,  with  all  their 
power.     From  them  he  learned  that  John  Comyn, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  with  Sir  John  Mowbray,  and  his 
own  nephew,  Sir  David  de  Brechin,  were  assem- 
bling their  vassals,  and  preparing  to  attack  him. 
The  time  seemed  favourable  for  their  purpose,  for 
Bruce  was    now   attacked    by  a    j^^^^.^^^^^^^^ 
wasting  distemper,  which  deprived 
him  of  his  appetite  and  strength,  and  threatened 
his  life.     Fordun  attributes  his  illness  to  cold  and 
hunger,  and  the  hardships  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected to  ever  since  his  defeat  at  Methven.J    Bar- 
bour says,  that  the  king  fell  sick  at  luverury,  while 
on  his  march  in  search  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan ;  and 
that  Edward  Bruce  and  the  other  knights  who 
were  along  with  him,  considering  their  position 
in  that  place  as  too  open  and  exposed,  removed 

*  Kerr's  Life  of  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  339 ;  Eym.  Feed.  vol. 
ui.  p.  16. 

+  Barbour,  p.  162,  According  to  this  author,  Bruce  s  ex- 
pedition into  the  north  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of 
that  ]iart  of  the  country. 

J  Book  xii.  chap.  xvi. 
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the  king  in  a  torse-litter  to  Slenath,  a  strong  post 
on  the  north  coast  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Buehan,  having  received  intelligence  of  Bruoe's 
Tj  f   t  f  tj,       situation,   assembled    Lis  vassals, 

Earl  of  Buohan,  and    marched    towards    Slenath ; 

SSthi  December,  but  finding  the  royaHsts  strongly 
posted,  he.  did  not  venture  to 
attack  them.  Several  skirmishes,  however,  took 
place. between  the  archers  of  both  armies;  and  as 
provisions  began  to  fail,  and  their,  enemies  i  daily 
jnoreased  in  numbers,  the  ,  Scots  deemed  it.'prudent 
to  retire  into  Strathbogie.  Here:,  they  remained 
■for  some  time,  until  the  king,  had  somewhat,  re- 
.covered  fronl'his  illness,  when  they  returned  to 
Inverury,  as  a  more  coiivenient  station  ifor  pro- 
ciu'ing  provisions  during  the  winter..  .Upbn!  this, 
the  Earl  of  Buohan,  with  a  body  of  about  a  thou- 
sand men,  advanced  to  Old  Meldrum,  and  Sir 
David  de  Brechin  pushed  on  to  Inverury  with  a 
.small  party,  and  suddenly  attacked  and  put  to 
.flight  a  few  of  Brute's  :soldiers  at  i  the.  end  of  the 
town.  Enraged  at  this  military  affront,  the  king 
instantly  rose  froin  his  litter, .  and  called  for  his 
horse.  In  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
■friends,  he  declared  that  the  insults_of  the  .enemy 
had  wrought  his  cure ;.  and  although  so  weak  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  supported  in  his  saddle,  he 
led  on  his  troops  in  person,  and,  marching:  to  Old 
-Meldrum,  he  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  Eai-r 
of  Buehan,  and  entirely,  defeated- his  army,  pur- 
suing them  for  many  miles  vnth  great  i  slaughter,  i 
If  we  may  believe  the  poetical,  historian,  rBarbour, 
the  king  was  restored  to  health  by  the  excitement 
of  the  conflict,  and  the  exultation  consequent  upon! 
his  victory.*  He  soon  after  marched  into  Buehan, 
the  territory  of  his  mortal  enemies — the  Comyns^r^ 
wasting  it  with  fire  and  sword;  and  took  such; 
signal  vengeance  for  the  injuries  they  had  done 
him,  that  Barbour  informs  us,  the  "  harrying  of 
Buehan  "  was  the  subject  of  lamentation  for  fifty 
years  after  this  severe  military  execution ;  and 
traces  of  the  devastation  may  even  yet  be  seeu.f 

After  the  victory  over  Comyn,  his  ally,  Sir  David 
'  Continued  sue-  de  Brechin,,  who  had  been  taken 
cesses  of  the  prisoner  in  his,  own  castle  of  Bre'- 
royalists.  chin,  was  pardoned  and  taken  into 
favour,  and  is  said  to  have  joined  his  uncle  with 
his  whole  force.  The  citizens  of  Aberdeen  also 
declared  in  Bruce's  favour,  and,  assisted  by  some 
of  his  adherents,  stormed  and  took  the  castle,  ex- 
pelled the  English  garrison,  and  levelled  the  forti- 
fications with  the  ground;  The  castle  of  Forfar, 
which  was  strongly  garrisoned  by  the  English,: 
was  next  taken  by  a  soldier  named  Philip  the 
Forester  of  Platane,  who  put  all  the  English;to 
the  sword;  and  the  fortifications  were  instantly 

•  Barbour,  p.   172.      He  thus  relates  the  expressioHs. 
which  the  king  used : —  i 

"  *  Tes,'  said  the  king,  '  withouten  weer, 
Their  boast  has  maid  me  haill  and  feer; 
For  should  no  medicine  so  soon 
Have  cured  me,  as  they  have  done.'" 
+  The  oaks  which  at  this  day  are  turned  up  in  the  mosses 
of  Buohan,   bear  upon  their  trunks  the  marks  of  being 
■catbed  with  fire. 


demolished  by  the  command  of  tte  king, — a  course 
of  policy  which  he  invariably  followed,  in  order 
that  the  fortresses  might  not  fall  again  into  the' 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus  enable  them  to  retain 
their  hold  upon  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  Edward  Bruce  overran  and  reduced 
the ,  district  ,of  GaUoway^,  the  ,tur-  _  p^^rig  e-xplte ' 
bulent  inhabitants,  of  .iwbieh  had  of  Edward 
always,  been^  hostile  to  the  farnily ,  ,  .^™??,-  • 
of  Bruce,  andhad  on  various  occasions  reduced  the 
king  tb  great. straits.  With  an  inferior  force  he 
encountered,  at  the  watejrof  Crep,  a  body  of  twelve 
hundred  English;  under  Sir  Ingram  de  Umfraville 
and  .Sir  John  de  St.  jTohn,  assisted  by  a  native  chief 
called  Donegal,  or;  Dpugal ;  and,  after  a  fierce 
conflictj  he  touted  and  put  them  to  flight,  with  the 
loss  of  two  hundred  men.  Many  of  the  fugitives 
fled  for  safety  to  the  mountains,  while  their  leaders 
with :  difficulty  .escaped  to  Butel,  a.  castle  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Gallow:ay.*  After  this  victory,  Bruce 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  country, 'and  .compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  .swear  allegiance  to  his  brother. 
While  carrying  .on  tiese  ■  operations,  hp  received 
inteUigence  that  .John  de.  St.  John  had  levied  a 
new  army  of  fifteen;  hundred'  horsemen,  and  was 
advaucihg,  by  forced  marches,  with  .the.  intention 
,df  .sui^rising  the  Scottish  troops.  Edward,  how- 
ever,; resolved  to.  anticipate  the  attack  by  a  daring 
enterprise,  which  a  iSoldier  of  more  prudent  valour 
would  never  have '  hazarded.  He  ordered  his  in- 
fantry to  take  up  a  position  in  a  strait  valley, 
strongly- fortified  by  nature;  and  early  in  the 
moruiiig,  taking  with  him;  fifty  horsemen,  well 
airmed  and  mounted,  he  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, and,  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  succeeded 
in  gaining,  unperceived,  the  rear  of -the  English 
army.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
charge  the  enenjy  in  the  rear,  as  soon  as  they 
should-  have  commenced  their  attack  upon  his  in^ 
fantry.  But  the  mist  suddenly  cleared  away,  and 
exposed  his  little  party  to  the  view  of  the  English, 
who  were  only  a, bow-shpt  distant.  In  this  critical 
situation,  Edward,  deeming  retreat  very  dangerous, 
if  not  impracticable,  without  hesitation  or  delay 
charged  the  enemy,  with  so  nuicli  fury,  that  they 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  many  of  them 
were  unhorsed  and  slain.-  Before  they  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  the  panic  produced  by  this  sudden  assault, 
he  made  a  second,  and,_soon  after,  a  third  charge, 
which  threw  them  into  inextricable  disorder,  and 
put  them  entirely  to  the  rout.  Barbour  states  that  the 
particulars  of  •Qm  daring  and  successful  exploits— 
whidh  he  calls  aright  fair  point  of  chivalry^ — were  re- 
counted to  him  by  Sis  Alan  de  Cathcart,  a  companion 
of  Edward  Bruce  on  this  occasion,  and  a  knight, 

■     "Worthy  and  wyoht,  stal'w'art  and'stout,     " 
;.   ,         .   :Curtaiss  and, fayr,  aiid  oSgnde  fame.' f 


•  Barbour,  pp..  181, 182 ; ,  Kerr.'s  Life  of.  Brace,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.  Umfravilie  was  a  Scottish  baron,  who'enibraced  the 
English  interest  in  1905.  Barbour  stat^s,^  that  he  had  ac- 
quired so  great  renown  of  knightly  prowess,  that  he  always 
had  a  red  bonnet  carried  before  him,  on  the  point  of  a  spear, 
as  a  tokeil  that  he  had  attained  the  summit  of  chivalry. 

+  Barbour,  pp.  183—185. 
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In  a  third  engagement,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
(June  29th,  1308,)  he  defeated  and  took,  prisoner 
Donald  of  the  Isles,  who  was  assisted  by  Sir  Ro- 
land of  Galloway,  and  other  chiefs  of   that  tur- 
bulent district.    By  these  successes  he  expelled  the 
English  entirely  from  Galloway,  and  brought  the 
whole  province  under  the  dominion  of  his  brother.* 
Meanwhile  Sir  James  Douglas  was  engaged  in 
EKpulsion  of  the  reducing  to  obedience,  Douglasdale 
English  from      and  the  forests  of  Selkirk  and  Jed- 
Selkirk  Forest,    burgh.    Douglas  Castle  was  at  this 
.     by  Douglas-    ^^^  j^^j^  ^^^^  Clifford,  by  Sir 
John  de  Webeton,  a  brave  young  English  knight, 
who,  according  to  Barbour,  had  engaged,  for  the 
love  of  a  beautiful  lady,  to  keep  the  "  adventurous 
castle,"  as  it  was  called,  for  a  year  and  a  day.    Dou- 
glas succeeded  in  decoying  him  into  an  ambus- 
cade, by  means  of  a  stratagem  which,  in  its  con- 
trivance and  success,  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
that  which  proved  fatal  to  the  former  governor. 
Sir  John  and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  were 
slain,  and  the  castle  having  shortly  after  surren- 
dered, the  fortifications  were  again  levelled  with 
the  ground.! 

While  employed  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  Ettricke  Forest,  and  scouring  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  Tweeddale,  Douglas  happened  to 
hear  some  persons  in  a  farm-house  near  the  water 
of  Lyne  talking  loudly,  one  of  whom  used  the 
word,  "  devil,"  as  an  oath  or  adjuration.  1  Con- 
cluding, from  this  expression,  that  the  house  con- 
tained warKke  guests,  he  immediately  assailed  it, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  prisoners  Thomas 
—and  capture  Randolph,  the  king's  nephew, 
of  Eantlolph.  afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  Alexander  Stuart,  of  Bonkill,  both  of 
whom  were  still  in  the  English  interest,  and  had 
come  into  that  country  with  the  purpose  of  driving 
out  Donglas  and  his  adherents.  They  were  well 
treated  by  their  captor,  who  carried  them  to  the 
king.  "  Nephew,"  said  Bruce,  "  you  have  for 
a  while  renounced  your  allegiance,  but  you  must 
now  be  reconciled."  "  You  reproach  me,"  an- 
swered Randolph ;  "  but  you  are  more  deserving  of 
reproach.  Since  you  have  chosen  to  defy  the  King 
of  England,  you  ought  to  meet  him  in  the  open 
field,  and  not  trust  to  cowardly  ambuscades." 
"  That  may  happen  in  due  time,"  replied  the  king, 
"  and  perhaps  ere  long ;  meanwhile,  since  you  are 
so  rude  of  speech,  it  is  fitting  that  your  proud 
words  should  meet  their  due  punishment,  till  you 
,  know  my  right  and  your  own  duty."  Having  thus 
spoken,  he  ordered  his  nephew  into  close  confine- 
ment, The  lesson  was  not  without  efiect ;  for,  after 
a  short  restraint,  Randolph  was  reconciled  to  his 
uncle,  whom  he  ever  after  served  with  unshaken 
fidelity. 

*  Fordim,  book  xii.  chap.  xvii. ;  Barbour,  p.  186. 

+  Barbour,  p.  153;  Hume's  History  of  the  House  of 
Douglas,  pp.  29,  30.  This  story  is  the  foundation  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  last  romance — "  Castle  Dangerous." 

t  The  Lyne  falls  into  the  Tweed  a  little  above  Peebles. 
Barbour,  p.  187.  It  would  appear  from  this  anecdote,  that 
tht^  vice  of  profane  swearirig  was  at  this  time  confined  to 
oulitaty  m^n,  in  Scotland  at  least. 


Bruce,  after  these  successes.  Was  able  to  requite 
the  Lord  of  Lorn  for  the  injuries    i^^^sion  of  the 
he  had  done  him  in  the  extremity      territory  of 
of  his  distress,  after  the  defeat  at  ^°™^- 

Methven.  Accordingly,  after  the  junction  of  Dou- 
glas and  his  forces,  he  marched  into  Argyleshire, 
and  laid  waste  the  country. ,  John  of  Lorn,  the  son 
of  the  chieftain,  had  posted  his  men  in  ambush,  in 
a  narrow  and  formidable  pass,  between  Dalmally 
and  Bunawe,  where  the  huge  and  precipitous 
moimtain,  called  Ben  Cruachan,  sinks  down  upon 
the  margin  of  Loch  Awe.  The  road,  which  ran 
between  steep  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  preci- 
pice overhanging  the  lake  on  the  other,  was  in 
some  places  so  strait  that  only  one  person  could 
pass  at  a  time.  Bruce,  however,  had  received 
accm-ate  intelligence  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  the  position  of  the  enemy ;  and  having 
divided  his  army  into  two  parts,  he  despatched  one 
division,  consisting  of  hght-armed  archers,  under 
the  command  of  Douglas,  with  orders  to  make  a 
circuit  round  the  mountain,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  heights,  which  commanded  the  position  of 
the  Highlanders.  The  king  himself,  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  having  entered  the  pass,  were 
immediately  assailed  by  the  men  of  Lorn,  who, 
with  loud  shouts,  began  to  shoot  arrows,  and  hurl 
down  huge  stones  upon  them.  Meanwhile,  Dou- 
glas and  his  men  had  gained  the  high  ground,  and 
letting  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  made  the  Argyle- 
shire men  aware  of  their  perilous  situation;  and 
then,  rushing  down  sword  in  hand,  attacked  them 
in  the  rear.  After  a  stout  resist-  Defeat  of  the 
ance,  the  Highlanders  were  throvni  Maodougals — 
into  confusion,  and  took  to  flight.  The  deep  and 
rapid  river  Awe  was  then  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
which  the  fugitives  attempted  to  demolish,  in  order 
to  stop  the  pursuit.  But  the  victors  were  too  close 
upon  their  rear  ;  and  taking  possession  of  the 
bridge,  they  pressed  upon  their  retreating  foes, 
and  dispersed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The 
Lord  of  Lorn  had  early  betaken  himself  to  his 
galley,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  witness 
the  total  defeat  of  his  army,  without  being  able  to 
render  them  any  assistance.* 

After  this  decisive  engagement,  Bruce  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Lorn,  and  laid  — and  subtnission  . 
siege  to  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage,  of  then-  chief, 
the  principal  stronghold  of  the  Macdougals,  to 
which  their  chief  had  fled  for  refuge.  It  was  soon 
compelled  to  surrender ;  and  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  now 
wearied  with  the  contest,  submitted  to  the  victor ; 
but  his  son  John,  "  rebellious,"  says  Barbour,  "  as 

*  In  aoticing  this  circumstance;  Barbour  expresses  tha 
folloTffing  generous  sentiments : — 

"  To  John  of  Lorn  it  should  displease, 
I  trow  when  he  his  men  might  see, 
Out  of  his  schippis  fra  the  sea, 
Be  slayne  and  chassyt  in  the  hiU, 
That  he  might  set  na  help  there  tUl ; 
Bot  it  angers  as  gretumly  (much) 
To  good  hearts  that  are  worthy. 
To  see  their  fayij  (fbes)  fulfill  thalr  will, 
As  to  themselves  to  thole  (suifer'i  the  ill.' 
p.  19X 
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he  -wont  to  be,"  fled  to  England  by  sea,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  service  of  the  English  king.* 

While  Bruce  and  his  adherents  were  thus  steadily 

Vacillating  wresting  their  country  from  the  do- 
poliey  of  mination  of  their  enemies,  the  mea- 
Edward.  sm.gg  gf  j-j^g  English  Government 
■were  feeble,  fluctuating,  and  capricious.  In  less  than 
a  year,  commissions  were  granted  to  six  different 
governors  in  Scotland,  and  recalled  before  those 
appointed  had  time  to  act  upon  them.  It  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  such  changes  as  these 
could  bring  any  change  of  fortune  to  the  English 
arms.  The  Scots  continued  steadily  to  gain  ground, 
and  many  of  the  fortresses  of  the  kingdom  fell  into 
their  hands  at  different  times,  and,  according  to  the 
prudent  policy  of  Bruce,  were  immediately  de- 
molished. Meanwhile,  the  measures  of  Edward 
showed  the  remarkable  decay  of  national  spirit 
which  had  taken  place  under  his  feeble  and  vacil- 
lating rule.  Lamberton,  the  able  but  versatile 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  remained  a 
prisoner  in  England  ever  since  the  battle  of  Meth- 
ven,  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  and  pen- 
sioned, on  taking  an  oath  of  fidehty  to  the  English 
king,  and  engaging  to  become  hisfaithfol  liegeman. 
With  the  zeal,  real  or  pretended,  of  a  new  convert, 
he  engaged  to  publish  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation against  Bruce  and  his  adherents  (11th  Aug., 
1308),  and  was  soon  after  permitted  to  return  to 
Scotland,  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
his  patron's  interests.!  At  length,  in  the  spring 
A  truce         of  1309,  a  truce  was  concluded  by 

concluded.  the  mediation  of  Philip,  King  of 
France.  Hostilities,  however,  were  not  long  sus- 
pended. Edward  charged  the  Scots  vrith  having 
violated  the  truce,  and  summoned  his  barons  to 
meet  him  in  arms  at  Newcastle,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  in  order  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
But  all  his  proceedings  continued  to  be  charac- 
terized by  weakness  and  uncertainty.  The  orders 
issued  for  the  muster  of  the  royal  army,  appear  to 
have  been  obeyed  or  neglected  by  the  English 
barons  at  their  pleasure.  Preparations  were  made 
to  carry  on  the  war  vigorously,  and  in  a  short  time 
were  laid  aside,  and  directions  given  to  the  English 
governors  in  Scotland  to  conclude,  and  if  necessary, 
even  to  purchase  a  truce.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  public  measures  of  the  Scots  exhibited  the 
steadiness  and  vigour  which  were  stamped  upon 
them  by  the  personal  character  of  their  sovereign. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  1309,  the  estates  of  Scot- 

The  Scottish  1™^  assembled  at  Dundee,  and 
estates  recognize  solemnly  declared  that  Robert, 
Bruce's  title  to    Lord  of  Annandale,  the  competitor, 

the  throne.  i,  i     i,      ^t.  •      ^    i  -, 

ought,   by  the   ancient  laws  and 

customs  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  been  preferred  to 

Baliol,  in  the  competition  for  the  crown,  and  that 

for  tills  reason  they  recognized  Robert  Bruce,  now 

•_  Barbour,  p.  193.  According  to  Fordun,  book  xii.  chap, 
xviil,  botli  Lorn  and  his  son  fled  to  England,  where  the 
former  soon  after  died.  But  Barbour  is  an  earlier  au- 
thority, and  ha  affirms,  that  Lom  "  sent  teeyteris  to  the 
king,  and  become  his  man." 

t  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  30 ;  Foedera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  82,  98, 


reigning,  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  they  en- 
gaged to  defend  his  right,  and  the  liberties  and 
independence  of  Scotland,  against  all  opponents, 
declaring  all  contraVenera  of  the  same  to  be 
guilty  of  treason  against  the  king,  and  to  be  held 
as  traitors  against  the  nation.*  At  the  same  time, 
the  clergy  of  the  kingdom  issued  a  pastoral  charge 
to  their  flocks,  declaring  "that  the  Scottish  nation, 
seeing  the  kingdom  betrayed  and  enslaved,  had 
assumed  Robert  Bruce  for  their  king,  and  that  the 
clergy  had  'Willingly  done  homage  to  him  in  that 
character."  f  At  length  the  progress  of  Bruce  be- 
came so  alarming  that  Edward  was  roused  into 
action,  and  prepared  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
Perth,  which  Was  at  that  time  an  important  fortress, 
and  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  the  English,  wag 
now  threatened  by  the  Scottish  army.  Edward 
made  immediate  preparations  for  its  defence.  He 
ordered  a  fleet  to  sail  to  the  Tay  ;  directed  the  Earl 
of  Ulster  to  assume  the  command  of  a  considerable 
body  of  Irish  troops  assembled  at  Dublin  for  the  in- 
vasion of  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  commanded 
the  whole  military  array  of  the  kingdom  to  meet 
him  at  Berwick,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1310. 
In  spite  of  the  defection  Of  many  of  the  great 
barons,  who  were  disgusted  with  Edward  invades 
the  conduct  of  the  king  and  his  Scotland,  but 
favourite  Gaveston,  a  powerful  -without  effect, 
army  assembled  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
entered  Scotland  about  the  end  of  autumn.  Bruce 
cautiously  avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  harassing  the  invaders  on  their 
march,  cutting  off  their  provisions,  driving  the 
flocks  and  herds  into  remote  fastnesses,  and  laying 
waste  the  counti-y  as  the  enemy  advanced.  A 
famine  of  unprecedented  severity,  by  which  Scotland 
was  at  this  time  visited,  must  have  proved  a  power- 
ful auxiliary  to  this  wary  policy.  According  to 
Fordun,  "  so  great  was  the  scarcity  and  dearth  of 
provisions,  that  the  people  in  many  places  were 
constrained  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  horses  and  other 
imclean  animals."  J  The  English  king  marched  on 
from  Roxburgh  Castle  to  Biggar,  and  thence  to 
Renfrew  §  looking  in  vain  for  an  enemy  to  en- 
counter. The  scarcity  of  forage  and  provisions 
soon  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  with- 
out having  achieved  any  thing  of  importance,  he 
returned  to  Berwick,  where  he  spent  eight  months 
in  a  state  of  inactivity.  He  afterwards  boasted, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  that  Bruce  and  his  ad- 
herents lay  lurking  in  their  coverts,  after  the  man- 
ner of  foxes,  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  country,  not 
daring  to  oppose  him  in  the  open-  field.  ||  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Scots  had  secret  friends  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  for  it  appears  that  they  had 
received  from  England,  supphes  of  provisions,  arms, 
and  horses.  Edward,  on  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  this 
practice,  under  the  highest  penalties  of  the  law. 

*  Kerr's  Life  of  Bruce,  vol.  i.  p.  370 ;   Instrument  in  the 
General  Eegister-House,  Edinburgh. 

+  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  40 ;  Anderson  Independ.  App.No.  12. 

t  Fordun,  book  xii.  chap.  x\iii. 

5  Foedera,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2^5—230.  ||  Ibid.  p.  383. 
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Upon  the  retreat  of   the    English,    the    S;ots 
quitted  their  fastnesses  and  descended  into  Lothian. 
Edward,  on.  receiving  intelligence  of  this  move- 
ment,   marched    again     into   Scotland,    but    vras 
speedily  compelled  to  retreat.     A  third  expedition, 
headed  by  his  favourite  Gaveston,  and  a  fourth, 
conducted  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Surrey, 
■were  successively  imdertaken,  but  with  the  same 
tmfortunate  result. 
Brace  had  now  established  his  authority  through- 
Brace  retaliates  o"t  the  greater  part  of  Scotland, 
by  iDvading      and  he   resolved  to  retaliate   the 
England.        many  and  grievous  injuries  which 
his  subjects  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English. 
He  accordinglycollected  an  army,  and  marching  into 
the  bishopric  of  Dm-ham,  plundered  and  ravaged 
the   country   with   merciless   severity.       Having 
gratified  their  thirst  for  vengeance  by  a  week  of  un- 
restrained devastation,  the  Scots  re  turnedhomeladen 
with  booty.     Edward,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  excesses  committed  by  the 
Scottish  army  during  tliis  invasion,  and  declared 
that  they  "  perpetrated  the  most  horrible  ravages, 
depredations,  burnings,  and  murders  in  the  border 
counties  of  our  kingdom,  but  more  especially  in  the 
bishopric  of  Durham,   not  sparing  the  innocent 
youth  or  the  female  sex,  and  paying  no  respect, 
alas!   even    to    the   immunities    of    ecclesiastical 
libertj'."  *    "We  must  recollect,  however,  that  the 
cruel  injuries  which  the  English  had  inflicted  upon 
the  Scottish  nation,  provoked,  if  they  did  not  jus- 
tify, this  retaliation,  and  "  it  was  not  strange,"  as 
Lord  HaOes  remarks,  "  that  in  a  fierce  age,  one 
,  who  had  seen  the  ruin  of  his  private  fortunes,  the 
captivity  of  his  wife  and  only  child,  and  the  tor- 
tures and  execution  of  his  dearest  relatives   and 
tried  friends,  should  have   thus   satisfied  his  re- 
venge." t    It  must  be  added,  that  this  cruel  species 
of  warfare  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  age, 
and  that  most  of  Bruce's  contemporaries  would, 
without  doubt,  have  coincided  with  Fordun,  who, 
in  giving  an  account  of  this  inroad,  says,  "  Thus, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  and  by  a  just  retribution  of 
Providence,  the  perfidious  English,  who  had  de- 
spoiled and  slaughtered  many,  were  in  their  turn 
subjected  to  punishment."f     In  a  second  expedi- 
tion, undertaken  a  few  weeks  later,  Bruce  and  his 
,  army  burnt  and  plimdered  the  districts  of  Redes- 
dale  and    Tynedale, ,  and  inflicted  such  miseries 
upon  the  people,  that  after  abiding  fifteen  days  in 
England,  the  northern  provinces  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pm-chase  their  retreat. 

On  his  return  from  this  invasion,  the  king  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Perth,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  which  the  English  still  possessed. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  was  fortified 
by  a  strong  and  high  wall,  protected  at  intervals 
by  stone  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad,  deep 
moat,  full  of  water.  The  garrison,  under  the  com- 
mand of  "William  OHphant,  an  Anglicised  Scot, 

*  Foedera,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.  +  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 

J  Book  xii.  chap,  xviii. 
VOI^  I. 


with  whom  were  associated  the  Earl  of  Strathern 
and  a  soldier  named  Moffat,  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  for  six  weeks  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the 
besiegers  ;  but  the  town  was  at  length  Captured  by 
means  of  a  skilful  stratagem,  planned  by  the  king, 
and  executed  with  great  courage  and  dexterity. 
Having  cai'eftilly  marked  the  spot  where  the  moat 
was  shallowest,  and  the  wall  most  accessible,  he 
raised  the  siege,  and  marched  to  a  considerable 
distance,  as  if  he  had  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
After  an  absence  of  eight  days,  he  suddenly  re- 
turned during  the  night,  a* the  head  of  a  chosen 
party  of  his  soldiers,  furnished  with  scaling  lad- 
ders, and  reached  the  walls  w^ithout  being  dis- 
covered by  the  garrison.  The  king  in  person  led 
the  way,  in  complete  armour,  and,  bearing  a  scaling 
ladder  in  his  hand,  he  waded  through  the  moat,  the 
water  of  which  reached  to  his  chin,  and  was  the 
second  man  who  molmted  the  wall.*  A  French 
knight,  who  happened  at  this  time  to  be  present 
in  the  Scottish  army,  at  the  sight  of  this  gallant 
action,  exclaimed,  "  "What  shall  we  say  of  our 
French  lords  who  spend  their  days  in  feasting, 
wassail,  and  jollity,  when  so  worthy  a  knight  is 
here  putting  his  life  in  hazard  to  win  a  miserable 
hamlet."  So  sajdng  he  threw  himself  into  the 
water  after  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
surmount  the  wall.  Animated  by  this  heroic  ex- 
ample, the  Scots  scaled  the  rampart,  and  surprised 
the  garrison  in  their  beds.  The  town  was  almost 
instantly  taken,  plundered,  and  burned,'  and  the 
fortifications  completely  demolished.  The  lives  of 
the  English  garrison  were  spared ;  but  the  Scots, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  invaders,  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Earl  of  Strathern  was 
taken  prisoner  by  his  own  son,  who  then  fought 
under  the  banners  of  the  king.  Having  renewed 
his  allegiance,  he  was  pardoned,  and  received  into 
favour. 

Edward  now  attempted,   but  without  success, 
to    negotiate   another   truce,    and      invasion  of 
appointed    five    commissioners    to   England  iy  the 
conduct  the  treaty.     But  as   the  Soots. 

continual  dissensions  between  the  English  king 
and  his  nobles,  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from 
Scotland,  Bruce  refused  to  accede  to  the  proposal, 
and  again  invaded  the  north  of  England,  plunder- 
ing and  laying  waste  the  county  of  Northiunber- 
land,  and  the  bishopric  of  Durham.     In  the  course 

•  Barbour,  pp.  175 — 179.  Lord  Hailes  justly  remarks 
that  this  little  oircumstance  adds  much  to  the  credibility  of 
Barbour's  narrative.  A  writer  of  romance  would  have  re- 
presented the  king  as  thejmt.  From  the  manner  in  which 
Barbour  relates  the  story,  it  seems  probable  that  the  gallant 
Frenchman  first  entered  the  town. — See  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
46,  and  note.  If,- we  may  believe  Anderson,  ("Muses 
Threnodie,")  the  French  knight  whose  gallantry  is  com- 
memorated by  Barbour,  was  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  do 
Longueville. — See  ante,  p.  102. 

"  Kinfauns,  which  famous  Longoveil 

Sometime  did  hold  :  whose  ancient  sword  of  Steele 

Remaines  unto  this  day."— p.  158. 
This  sword  is  still  preserved  in  Kinfauns  Castle,  and  an  en- 
graving of  it  is    given  in   "The  Fair  Maid  of   Perth" 
(Abbotsford  edition). 
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of  this  expedition,  the  towns  of  Hexham  and  Cor- 
bridge,  and  a  great  part  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
■were  reduced  to  ashes.  The  king  estahlished  his 
head-quarters  for  some  time  at  Chester-Ie-Street, 
■while  Sir  James  Douglas  penetrated  to  Hartlepool, 
■which  he  sacked,  and,  having  laid  ■waste  the  sur- 
rounding country,  returned  to  the  main  army  'with 
much  booty,  and  many  prisoners  of  both  sexes. 
Such  -was  the  terror  -which  this  invasion  insjjired, 
that  the  four  northern  counties  purchased  a  truce 
by  the  payment  of  two  thousand  pounds  each.  On 
their  way  home  the  Scots  assaulted  Carlisle,  but 
veere  repulsed  ■with  considerable  loss.  They  also 
attempted  to  surprise  Berwick  by  a  forced  march 
and  a  night  attack ;  but  when  they  were  in  the 
act  of  sealing  the  wall,  the  barking  of  a  dog 
alarmed  the  garrison,  and  the  assailants  were  com- 
pelled to  beat  a  retreat. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Bruce  suc- 
Bruoe  obtains  ceeded  in  making  himself  master 
possession  of     of  'lie  castle  of  Dumfries,  and  of 

™fortre  s'™"^  ^°^^  °^  ^'^^^^^  ^^^  Dalswinton  in 
Galloway ;  the  former  a  seat  of  the 
Baliols,  the  latter  of  the  ComjTis.  The  castle  of 
Dundee  was  also  closely  besieged  by  the  Scots,  and 
the  garrison,  under  William  de  Montfichet,  agreed 
to  surrender,  unless  relieved  within  a  stipulated 
time.  The  English  king  on  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  agreement,  meanly  and  dishonourably 
commanded  Montfichet,  under  the  penalty  of 
death  to  himself,  and  confiscation  of  his  estates, 
to  violate  the  truce  and  retain  possession  of  the 
town ;  and  supplies  of  ships,  provisions,  and  sol- 
diers, were  ordered  to  be  sent  with  all  speed,  from 
Newcastle  and  Berwick,  for  the  reinforcement  of 
the  garrison. 

About  this  time  the  strong  castle  of  Linlithgow, 
Capture  of  the  ^^^'^^^^  by  Edward  L,  was  surprised 
Castle  of  by  a  brave  husbandman,  named 
Linlithgow—  ■William  Binnock,  or  Binny— "A 
stout  carle  and  a  sture,"  says  Barbour,  "  and  of 
himself  dour  and  hardy."  Observing  that  the 
Scots  were,  on  every  hand,  recbvering  from  the 
English,  the  castles  and  fortresses  which  the  in- 
vaders possessed  ■within  Scotland,  this  stout-hearted 
and  patriotic  peasant  could  not  brook  that  the 
castle  in  his  vicinity  should  remain  nnassailed. 
He  therefore  concerted  a  stratagem  for  its  sur- 
prisal,  which  was  equally  remarkable  for  ingenuity 
and  daring  courage.  He  communicated  his  design 
to  some  of  his  neighbours,  whom  he  persuaded  to 
join  him  in  the  enterprise.  Binny  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  supply  the  garrison  with  hay,  and  they 
had  lately  required  from  him  a  fresh  supply.  He 
assured  tliem  of  the  excellence  of  the  forage,  and 
undertook  to  send  it  to  the  fort,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Ha-ving  stationed  a  party  of  his  friends  in 
ambush  near  the  gate,  he  concealed  eight  armed 
men  in  his  wain,  and  covered  them  with  hay ;  the 
team  was  driven  by  a  servant,  who  bore  a  sharp 
axe  under  his  gaberdion,  while  Binny  himself 
walked  carelessly  at  his  side.  The  porter,  on  the 
approach  of  the  expected  wain,  lowered  the  draw- 


bridge, and  raised  the  portcullis.  As  soon  as  the 
waggon  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  gateway, 
the  driver,  on  a  sign  from  his  master,  suddenly  cut 
asunder  -with  his'  axe  the  soam,  or  tackle,  by  which 
the  oxen  were  attached  to  the  waggon.  Binny,  at 
the  same  instant,  shouted  the  signal-word,  which 
was  "  Call  all,  call  all,"  and;  drawing  the  sword 
which  he  had  under  his  country  habit,  killed  the 
porter.  The  armed  men  then  leapt  up  from  under 
the  hay,  where  they  lay  concealed,  and  attacked 
the  astonished  garrison.  The  waggon  was  so 
placed  that  the  gate  could  not  be  shut,  or  the  port- 
cuUis  lowered,  or  the  drawbridge  raised,  and  the 
Scots,  who  were  in  ambush,  hearing  the  signal 
agreed  on,  rushed  in  to  the  assistance  of  their  com- 
panions, overpowered  and  slew  the  garrison,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place.-  Bruce  worthily  re- 
warded Binny  for  his  gallantry,  and,  faithful  to  his 
usual  policy,  ordered  the  castle  to  be  demolished.* 
The  important  fortress  of  Roxburgh,   situated 

near  the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  of  Koxhur*h 

and  the  Teviot,  had  been  com-  7th  March, 
mitted  by  Edward  to  the  charge  of  1312-13^- 
Gillemin  de  Fiennes,  a  knight  of  Burgundy,  and 
its  position,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and 
the  number  of  the  garrison,  rendered  it  apparently 
secure  from  any  open  assault  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots.  Douglas,  who  was  then  lurking  in  the 
forest  of  Jedburgh,  concerted  a  plan  for  its  sur- 
prisal,  and  ha^ving  collected  sixty  chosen  men,  and 
provided  them  with  rope-ladders  for  scaling  the 
walls,  he  approached  the  castle  on  Fasten's  Even, 
immediately  before  Lent,  when  the  garrison  ■were 
full  of  jollity,  and  indulging  in  drunken  wassail. 
Favoured  by  the  twilight,  and  having  black  frocks 
thrown  over  their  armour,  Douglas  and  his  fol- 
lowers cautiously  crept  on  their  hands  and  feet 
through  the  park,  which  surrounded  the  castle. 
On  drawing  near  to  the  moat,  they  were  observed 
by  one  of  the  sentinels,  who,  mistaking  them  for  a 
herd  of  cattle  belonging  to  a  neighbouring  farmer, 
remarked  to  his  comrade  in  their  hearing,  "  The 
good  man  is  making  meny  to-night,  and  has  for- 
gotten to  bring  in  his  oxen,  unheeding  that  they 
may  fall  a  prey  to  the  Douglas."  The  Scots  Waited 
till  the  retiring  sound  of  their  voices  satisfied  them 
that  the  two  English  soldiers  had  left  the  rampart, 
and  then  hastened  to  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and 
appHed  their  scaling  ladders.  But  the  noise  made 
by  fixing  the  iron  hook  on  the  crib-stone,  alarmed 
the  nearest  sentinel  on  the  outer  wall,  who 
immediately  ran  to  the  spot,  and  attacked  with 
his  lance  the  foremost  of  the  Scots,  who,  at  that 
moment,  had  reached  the  top  of  the  ladder.f  But 
he  parried  the  stroke,  and,  closing  with  his  assailant, 
struck  him  a  deadly  blow  with  his  dagger,  and 
threw  him  over,  before  he  had  time  to  give  the 
alarm.      Another    sentinel    rushed   forward    and 


*  Barbour,  pp.  193—196. 

+  Barbour  says,  the  name  of  this  soldier  vraa  Sime,  or 
Simon,  of  the  Leadhouse,  "  a  crafty  man  and  curious,"  and 
that  it  ■was  he  ■who  constructed  the  rope  ladders. — pp. 
200—202. 
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assailed  the  Scot,  but  he  shared  the  fate  of  his 
comrade.  The  rest  of  the  garrison  were  singing, 
dancing,  and  making  merry  in  the  great  hall ;  and 
before  the  unsuspecting  revellers  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  their  danger,  the  assailants  broke  into 
the  midst  of  them,  shouting  the  ■war-cry  of 
"  Douglas,  Douglas."  Many  of  the  soldiers  were 
slain,  arid  more  were  taken  prisoners.  De  Fiennes, 
the  governor,  With  a  few  of  liia  men,  retreated  to 
the  keep,  and  gallantly  defended  himself  till  next 
day,  when,  hein^  severely  wounded  in  the  face, 
and  having  no  hope  of  succour,  he  surrendered  on 
condition  that  he  and  his  men  should  be  allowed  to 
retire  to  England.  But  this  brave  soldier  died  of 
his  woimds  soon  after.  The  king  immediately  sent 
his  brother,  Edwald,  who  levelled  "  baith  town  and 
castell  and  dungeon,"  and  reduced  the  rest  of 
Teviotdale,  with  the  exception  of  Jedburgh,  and 
that  part  of  the  border  district  closely  adjoining  to 
England. 

When  intelligence  of  this  gallant  action  was 

—and  of        conveyed  to  Randolph,  who  was 

Edinburgh,      ndw  reconciled  to  his  uncle,  and 

Uth  March,  had  been  created  by  him  Earl  of 
Moray,*  he  was  stimulated  to  rival  the  exploit  by 
the  reduction  of  the  yet  stronger  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  he  had  already  beleagured  for  six 
weeks.  Eor  twenty  years  it  had  been'  in  the 
possession  of  the  English,  and  was  now  held  by  a 
strong  garrison,  under  tbe  command  of  Sir  Piers 
Luband,  a  knight  of  Gascony ;  but  suspecting  his 
fidelity,  they  cast  him  into  a  dungeon,  and  elected  a 
governor  of  their  ovni  nation  to  take  the  command 
of  the  fortress.  Finding  that  the  castle:  could  not 
be  taken  by  open  force,  Randolph  anxiously  in- 
quired whether  any  of  his  men  could  deiise  some 
stratagem  by  which  the  walls  might  be  scaled. 
A  soldier,  named  William  Francis,  presented 
himself  to  the  earl,  and  informed  him  that 
he  could  point  out  a  place  where  the  wall  was 
only  twelve  feet  high,  and  could  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. This  man  in  his  youth  had  lived  in  the 
castle,  and,  having  become  enamoured  of  a  girl  in 
the  rieighbourbood,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  her 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  lowering  himself  from 
the  wall  during  the  night  by  means  of  a  ladder  of 
ropes,  and  gaining  the  foot  of  the  rock  by  a  secret 
and  precipitous  path.  Custom  had  rendered  this 
perilous  passage  so  familiar  to  him,  that  he  could 
accomplish  it  in  the  darkest  night,  and  he  now 
ofiered  to  guide  the  besiegers  into  the  castle  by 
the  same  way.  Randolph,  eagerly  embraced  the 
proposal,  and  placed  himself,  and  thirty  chosen 
men,  under  the  gfuidance  of  Francis.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  dark  night,  they  clambered  up  the 
precipitous  rock,  on  which  the  castle  stands,  with 
great  difficulty  and  danger,  and  when  they  had 

*  Barbour,  who  probably  had  seen  Randolph,  thus  de- 
scribes his  appearance  and  character ;  "  He  was  of  comely 
stature,  broad  visaged,  and  of  a  countenance  fair  and 
pleasant ;  the  friend  of  brave  men,  loyal,  just,  and  munifi- 
cent, loving  loyalty  above  everything,  and  hating  falsehood 
and. treason.  He  was  jovial  in  company,  and  amorous,  and 
•Itogether  made  up  of  virtue."— pp.  197, 198. 


ascended  about  halfway,  found  a  projecting  crag, 
on  which  they  sat  down  to  recover  their  breath, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  farther  part  of  their  perilous 
expedition.  While  seated  there,  they  heard  the 
"  check-watches,"  as  Barbour  calls  them,  pass, 
making  their  round  and  challenging  the  sentinels 
on  the  walls  above  them.  At  this  critical  moment 
a  soldier  on  the  ramparts,  whether  in  mere  wan- 
tonness and  gaiety,  or  really  perceiving  something 
moving  on  the  rock,  tbrew  down  a  stone,  and  called 
out — "  Away !  I  see  you  well."  The  stone  rolled 
down  the  precipice  and  passed  over  the  heads  of 
Randolph  and  his  men,  as  they  sat  cowering  under 
the  rock  from  which  it  bounded.  They  had  the 
presence  of  mind  to  remain  perfectly  silent,  and 
the  watch,  hearing  no  movement,  continued  their 
rounds.  The  Scots  then  renewed  their  toilsome 
and  dangerous  ascent,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the 
foot  of  the  wall,  where  it  was  only  twelve  feet 
high,  and  fixed  their  scaling  ladder.  Francis,  their 
guide,  ascended  first,  then  came  Sir  Andrew  Gray, 
and  Randolph  himself  was  third.  Before,  however, 
all  the  party  had  mounted,  the  sentinels,  who  had 
heard  whispering  and  the  clank  of  arms,  caught 
the  alarm,  raised  the  cry  of  "  Treason,"  and 
attacked  Randolph  and  his  men.  But  they  were 
speedily  repulsed  or  slain,  and  the  Scots  having  by 
this  time  gained  the  parapet,  hastened  towards  the 
keep,  or  principal  strength.  The  whole  garrison 
was  now  alarmed,  and  ran  to  arms,  and  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  Randolph  was  for  some 
time  in  great  personal  danger,  as  the  garrison 
greatly  out-numbered  their  assailants.  But  the 
constable  was  at  length  slain,  and  his  followers 
immediately  surrendered  at  discretion.  Sir  Piers 
Luband,  the  former  governor,  on  being  released 
from  his  imprisonment  by  Randolph,  entered  the 
service  of  Bruce.  Francis  was  rewarded  by  a 
grant  of  the  lands  of  Sprouston,  in  Roxburghshire, 
and  the  castle  itself  was  instantly  demolished. 

"  A  more  desperate  adventure  was  never 
achieved,"  says  Barbour,  "in  the  taking  of  any 
fortress  in  any  age  or  country,  saving  only  at  the 
capture  of  Treile,  when  Alexander  the  Great  leapt 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  alone  among  a 
crowd  of  foes,  and  courageously  defended  himself 
until  rescued  by  Aristaeus  and  bis  noble  chivalry."* 

The  capture  of  the  strong  fortresses  of  Roxburgh 
and  Edinburgh,  alarmed  Edward  for  the  safety  of 
Berwick,  and  induced  him  to  issue  orders  for  the 
removal  of  the  heroic  Countess  of  Buchan  from  her 
cage  there;  to  a  safer  place  of  confinement.    An 
attempt  was  at  tiis  time  made,  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  King  of  France,  to  renew  the  truce 
with  the  Scots,  but  without  effect;     ^^^  Robert 
and  Bruce  again    invaded   Cum-  invades  the  Isle 
berland  and  laid  waste  the  coun-     of  Man,  11th 
try.   Soon  after,  he  made  a  descent 
upon  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  which  his  inveterate 
enemies,  tie  Macdowalls,  had  retreated,  after  their 
expulsion  from  Galloway.    The  governor  of  Man, 
who  appears  to  have  been  the  same  chief  by  whom 
»  Barbour,  pp.  305— 210. 
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Thomas  and  Alexander,  the  brCtliers  of  Brace, 
were  surprised  and  taken  prisoners  at  Loch  Byan, 
was  defeated  in  battle.  The  castle  of  Bussin  was 
taken  by  stonn,  and  the  whole  island  completely 
subdued. 

While  the  king  was  absent  on  this  expedition, 
Edward  Bruce  expelled  the  English  from  Galloway 
and  Nithsdale,  and  demolished  thefortresses  in  these 
districts.  He  next  made  himself  master  of  the  castles 
of  Butherglen  and  Dundee,  and  proceeded  to  lay 

Truce  witli  the  ®^^&®  *°  *^^  "^^^^'^  °^  StirKng,  now 

Governor  of  almost  the  only  considerable  fortress 

Stirlinf;.  in  Scotland,  which  still  remained  in 

^.D.  1313.  ^.j^g  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^g  EngUsh,  and  a 

place  of  great  importance,  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  governor.  Sir 
Philip  de  Mowbray,  defended  himself  for  a  consi- 
deraljle  time  with  great  courage  and  success  ;  but 
at  length,  becoming  straitened  for  provisions,  he 
offered  to  surrender  the  fortress,  if  not  relieved 
before  the  Peast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (24th 
June),  in  the  following  year.  To  this  proposal 
Edward  Bruce,  without  consulting  his  brother, 
consented.  It  is  evident  that  his  conduct  in  enter- 
ing into  such  an  agreement,  all  the  advantages  of 
which  were  on  the  side  of  the  English,  was  most 
imprudent.  It  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Scot- 
tish arms,  afforded  the  King  of  England  a  whole 
year  to  assemble  the  entire  military  force  of  his 
dominions,  and  compelled  the  Scots  either  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Stirling  with  dishonour,  or  to 
peril  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  upon  a  general 
engagement,  in  which  the  superior  numbers  and 
appointments  of  the  English,  gave  them  a  great 
advantage.  King  Bobert  expressed  the  highest 
displeasure  when  the  treaty  was  made  knovni  to 
him ;  but,  disdaining  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
Edward,  who,  iu  a  former  year,  had  compelled  the 
governor  of  Dundee  to  violate  an  agreement  made 
in  precisely  similar  circumstances,  he  determined 
to  abide  by  the  engagement,  and  to  .  meet  the 
English  in  a  fair  field,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
risk  a  battle  for  the  relief  of  the  fortress.* 

Meantime,  Sir  Philip  de  Mowbray  was  allowed 
to  go  in  person  to  London,  that  he 
tionf  maX'^by    ^S^^  state  to  the  King  of  Eng- 
Edwardforthe    land    and   his   council    the  terms 
reUef  of  the      qJ  ^jjg    agreement   which  he  had 
entered  into  with  the  Scots.     Ed- 
ward and  his  barons  had  long  been  alienated  from 
each  other,  but  the   urgency  of  affairs  brought 
about  a  temporary  reconciliation,  and  both  parties 
felt  that  they  could  not,  without  dishonour,  decline 
the  enterprise  to  which  they  were   called.     Im- 

•  Barbour  states,  that  when  the  king  remonstrated  -witli 
his  brother  on  his  imprudence  in  entering  into  this  treaty 
on  such  terms,  he  received  this  characteristic  reply  :  ."  Let 
Edward  hring  every  man  he  has  j  we  will  fight  tliem  were 
they  more."  The  king  admired  his  courage,  though  it  was 
mingled  with  rashness.  "  Since  it  is  so,  brother,''  he  said, 
"we  will  manfully  abide  battle,  and  assemble  all  who  love 
us,  and  value  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  to  come,  with  all  the 
men  they  have,  and  help  us  to  oppose  King  Edward,  should 
lie  coTne  with  his  army  to  rescue  Stirling." — Barbour,  pp. 
81B,21T. 


mense  preparations  were  accordingly  made  for 
the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  fortress.  The  English 
king  summoned  all  the  military  power  of  the  king- 
dom to  meet  him  at  Berwick  on  the  1 1th  of  June. 
Ninety-three  great  tenants  of  the  crown  were  com- 
manded to  repair  thither  with  their  entire  feudal 
service  of  cavalry,  while  the  different  counties  of 
England  and  Wales  were  enjoined  to  levy  a  body 
of  twenty-seven  thousand  infantry.  The  English 
barons  who  held  estates  in  Ireland  were  ordered 
to  collect  their  vassals  and  join  the  army;  and 
letters  were  directed  to  Eth  O'Connor,  Prince  of 
Connaught,  and  twenty-five  other  native  Irish 
chiefs,  requesting  the  attendance  of  all  the  force 
they  could  muster.  A  powerful  fleet  was  also  as- 
sembled for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by  sea,  and 
for  the  transportation  of  provisions  and  warlike 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  was  intrusted  to  John  Sturmy 
and  Peter  Bard ;  and  John  of  Argyle,  who  received 
the  title  of  High  Admiral  of  the  western  fleet  of 
England,  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the 
naval  armament.  Great  care  was  taken  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  provisions  for  the  troops,  and 
forage  for  the  cavalry,  should  be  collected,  together 
with  waggons  and  cars  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
tents  and  baggage,*  and  that  the  army  should  be 
amply  provided  with  smiths,  armourers,  carpenters, 
and  other  useful  artisans.  On  the  appointed  day 
there  was  assembled  at  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  army  that  England 
had  ever  yet  sent  forth.  The  powerful  Earls  of 
Lancaster,  Surrey,  Arundel,  and  Warwick,  indeed, 
refused  to  attend  iu  person,  alleging  that  the  king 
had  failed  to  perform  certain  stipulations  which  he 
had  promised,  but  they  sent  their  vassals;  and  the 
rest  of  the  barons  mustered  iu  great  splendour, 
with  all  their  military  force.  According  to  the 
best  authorities,  the  accumulated  array  exceeded  a 
hundred  thousand  men,t  including  fifty  thousand 
archers,  and  a  body  of  forty  thousand  cavalry,  of 
whom  three  thousand  were  clad  in  complete  armour, 
both  horse  and  man.  X 

Meanwhile,  King  Bobert  had  collected  his  forces 
in  the  forest  called  the  Torwood,  midway  between 
Stirling  and  Falkirk.     The  number  of  fighting  men 

*  The  waggons  which  attended  the  English  army  were 
stored  with  every  article  of  necessity,  convenience,  and 
luxury.  Barbour  makes  particular  mention  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  carts  loaded  with  poultry;  and  William  of 
Malmesbury  states,  that  the  multitude  of  carriages  of  all 
kinds  was  so  great,  that,  if  placed  in  one  line,  they  would 
have  extended  sixty  miles  in  length. 

+  Tyrel,  vol  iii.  p.  260 ;  Barbour,  p.  218. 
J  "  Men  mycht  see  then  that  had  bene  by, 

Mony  a  worthy  man  and  wycht, 

And  mony  ane  armur  gayly  dycht. 

And  mony  ane  sturdy  sterand  steed, 

Arrayit  intiU  ryche  wede ; 

Mony  helms  and  habergeons. 

Shields,  and  spears,  and  pennons, 

And  sa  mony  a  comely  knycht. 

That  it  seemed  that  in  to  fycht 

They  should  vanquish  the  world  all  haile." 

Ibid.  p.  219. 
The  metrical  historian  also  states,  that  the  English  army 
was  reinforced  by  a  considerable  body  of  raen-at-arios  from 
Gasoony,  Poiotou,  Provence,  and  Languedoc. 
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wto  assembled  in  obedience  to  his  summons  did 

Measures  taken  '^°^.  "^'"^^  ^^"^^^  thirty  thousand, 
by  Bruce  to      besides  nearly  twenty  thousand  un- 
resist the        armed  and    undisciplined    camp- 
English  invasion,  f^^^^^^  ^^^  servants.     The  great 

deficiency  of  his  army  was  in  cavalry,  which, 
both  in  numbers  and  accoutrements,  were  utterly 
unable  to  compete  with  the  English  men-at-ai-ms. 
But  Bruce  was  well  aware,  both  from  his  own  ex- 
perience and  that  of  "Wallace,  that  a  body  of  in- 
fantry, armed  with  long  spears  and  judiciously 
posted,  could  offer  an  effective  resistance  to  the 
charge  of  a  superior  body  of  horse,  and  be  had 
heard  of  the  recent  discomfiture  of  the  French  men- 
at-arms  by  the  Flemish  pikemen  at  the  battle  of 
Coutray.*  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  fight  on 
foot,  and  to  compensate  by  the  skilful  disposition 
of  his  forces,  their  inferiority  in  number  and 
strength.  Having  reviewed  his  army,  he  was  greatly 
delighted  with  the  courageous  appearance  both 
of  the  leaders  and  common  soldiers,  and  addressed 
them  in  a  cheerful  and  encouraging  manner,  urging 
them  to  fight  manfully,  in  the  approaching  battle, 
in  defence  of  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  liberties,  and 
of  the  honour  of  his  crown.  The  place  which  he 
Field  of  selected  for  the  field  of  action  was 
Bannockbum.  a  piece  of  ground  near  Stirling,  to 
which  Barbour  gives  the  name  of  the  New  Park.  It 
was  partly  open  and  partly  encumbered  with  trees, 
and  the  approach  to  it  on  one  side  was  protected 
by  a  morass,  called  the  New-miln  Bog,  the  passage 
of  which  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  an 
enemy.  Bruce,  having  carefully  examined  the 
ground,  determined  to  arrange  his  men  in  four  divi- 
sions, sepai'ated  fi-om  each  other,  yet  sufficiently 
near  for  the  purposes  of  communication.  Three  of 
these  formed  a  front  line,  facing  the  south-east, 
from  which  direction  the  enemy  was  approaching, 
and  extending  from  the  brook  of  Bannock  to  the 
village  of  St.  Ninians,  probably  in  the  direction  of 
the  present  road  from  Stirling  to  Kilsyth.  The 
right  wing  was  protected  by  the  steep  and  rugged 
banks  of  the  rivulet  called  Bannockburn,  by  the 
marshes  of  Milton  and  Herbert,  and  by  rows  of 
pita,  dug  in  those  places  where  the  ground  was 
firm.  The  left  flank  was  exposed  to  a  sally  from 
the  garrison  of  Stirling,  but  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
precluded  them  from  rendering  any  assistance  to 
their  countrymen,  and  their  numbers  were  too  in- 
considerable to  excite  apprehension.  This,  however, 
was  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  Bruoe's  position ; 
and  as  the  ground  on  this  quarter  was  firm  and 
level,  and  adapted  for  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry, 
he  fortified  it  against  their  assaults,  by  causing  a 
number  of  pits  to  be  dug  in  it,  so  close  together, 
says  Barbour,  as  to  resemble  the  cells  in  a  honey- 
comb. They  were  a  foot  in  breadth,  and  between 
two  and  three  feet  deep,  and  were  slightly  covered 
with  brushwood  and  green  sods.  According  to 
Buchanan,  sharp  stakes  were  also  fixed  in  the  pits, 
and  iron  calthrops   or  spikes,   contrived  to  lame 

•  Scala  Chron .  vol.  i.  part.  ii.  p.  547 ;   and  William  of 
Malmesbury,  p.  1 52 ;  Tytler,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 


the  horses,  were  scattered  in  different  directions.* 
The  military  advantages  of  this  position  were  vory 
great;  for  while  defences,  partly  natural,  partly 
artificial,  secured  either  flank  from  being  turned, 
the  space  in  front  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  narrow 
and  impeded,  as  in.  a  great  measure  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  advantage  of  their  immense 
superiority  in  numbers,  f 

The  Scottish  army  remained  ia  their  original  camp 
at  the  Torwood  until  Saturday,  the  22nd  of  June, 
when  word  was  brought  that  the  English  had  lain 
all  night  at  Edinburgh.  On  receiving  this  intelli- 
gence, they  marched  to  the  New  Position  of  the 
Park,  and  took  up  their  appointed  Scottish  army, 
positions  on  the  ground  selected  for  the  field  of 
battle.  The  right  wing  was  commanded  by  Edward 
Bruce  ;  the  vaward  or  centre  was  led  by  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray;  and  the  left  wing  by 
Douglas  and  the  young  Steward  of  Scotland.  The 
king  himself  commanded  the  fourth  division,  which 
lay  in  reserve  behind  the  centre,  and  was  com- 
posed of  the  men  of  Argyle, '  Cantire,  and  the 
Isles,  and  of  his  own  vassals  of  Carrick.  Along 
with  him  was  his  faithful  friend  and  ally,  Angus, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  with  the  men  of  Bute ;  and  here 
also  was  stationed  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Robert  Keith,  the 
Mareschal  of  Scotland,  who  were  destined  for  the 
important  service  of  charging  and  dispersing  the 
English  archers.  The  royal  standard  was  pitched, 
according  to  tradition,  in  a  stone,  having  a  round 
hole  for  its  reception,  and  hence  termed  the  Bore 
Stone.  It  is  still  shown  on  the  top  of  a  small  emi- 
nence, called  Brock's-brae,  to  the  south-west  of  St. 
Ninian's.  The  baggage  of  the  ai-my,  and  the  camp- 
followers,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  in  num- 
ber, were  stationed  in  a  valley  at  some  distance  in 
the  rear,  and  separated  from  the  field  of  battle  by 
an  eminence,  stUl  called,  from  that  circumstance, 
the  Gillies'  {i.  e.  the  servants')  Hill.J 

Early  next  morning  (June  23rd)  the  whole  army 
heard  mass,  and  many  of  them,  says  Barbour,  made 
their  shrift "  full  devoutly,"  and  with  the  solemnity 
of  men  who  were  resolved  to  die  on  the  field,  or  to 
free  their  country ;  and  as  it  was  the  vigil  of  St. 
John,  they  took  no  dinner,  but  kept  their  fast  on 
bread  and  water.  Meanwhile,  the  king,  after 
hearing  mass,  rode  out  to  examine  the  pits  which 
he  had  commanded  to  be  made  during  the  previous 
night.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  orders 
had  been  properly  executed,  he  returned,  and  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  arm,  and  array  themselves 
under  their  different  banners.     He  then  caused 

*  Barbour  makes  no  mention  either  of  the  stakes  or  the 
calthrops,  but  they  are  specially  noticed  in  the  Latin  poem 
of  Barton  the  Carmelite.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  English  cavalry  attempted  to  charge  over  the  pits 
on  either  flank. 

+  Some  farther  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
army  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  Note  IX. 

I  According  to  Holinshed,  Eandolph  and  Douglas  had 
each  under  his  command  seven  thousand  borderers  and 
three  thousand  of  the  Irish  Soots  (i.e.  Scots  of  Irish 
descent),  otherwise  called  Katerans,  or  Red  Shanks;  the 
latter  no  less  fierce  and  forward,  than  the  others  provident 
and  skilful. 
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proclamation  to  be  made,  that  those  who  were  not 
prepared  to  conquer,  or  to  die  with  honour,  were,  at 
liberty  to  depart;  but  he  was  answered  by  a  great 
shout,  and  an  expression  of  the  determination  of  the 
troops  with  one  accord  to  take  the  issue  of  victory 
or  death,  as  God  should  send  it.  ' 

Having  arranged  his  men  ia  their  proper  order, 
the  king  despatched  Sir  James  Douglas  and  Sir 
Robert  Keith  to  reconnoitre  the  English .  army, 
which  had  rested  all  night  at  Falkirk,  and  was  then 
in  full  march  towards  Stirling.  They  soon  descried 
the  tremendous  approach  of  the  vast  host,  which 
covered,  according  to  Barbour,  the  whole  country 
far  and  wide,  forming  a  glorious  spectacle  of  martial 
pomp  and  splendour.  The  sunshine,  falling  upon 
the  burnished  armour  of  the  men-at-arms,  made  the 
laud  seem  aU  in  a  glow.  White  banners,  right 
fairly  floating,  and  pennons  waving  in  the  wind, 
made  so  gallant  a  show,  that  the  bravest  and  most 
numerous  host  in  Christendom  might  havB  been 
alarmed  to  see  such  a  hostile  array  moving  against 
them.  Having,  on  their  return,  reported  to  the 
king  the  vast  number  and  formidable  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  he,  dreading  the  effect  of  this  intelli- 
gence upon  the  minds  of  his  soldiers,  directed  them 
to  give  out  to  the  army,  that  the  English,  though 
numerous,  were  badly  disciphned  and  arranged. 

On  approaching  Stirling,  the  English  king  de- 
tached Sir  Robert  Clifford  with  a  chosen  body  of 
eight  hundred  horse,  directing  him  to  make  a  circuit 
by  the  low  grounds  to  the  east  and  north  of  St. 
Ninian's,  and,  turning  the  left  flank,  of  the  Scottish 
army,  to  throw  himself  into  the  beleaguered  fortress. 
Bruce  was  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  of  this 
kind  would  be  made,  and  had  enjoined  Randolph, 
who  commanded  the  centre  division,  which  was 
probably  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  two  wings, 
to  be  vigilant  in  preventing  the  enemy  froni  throw- 
ing succours  intothe  castle  of  Stirling.  The  move- 
ment of  Clifford,  however,  escaped  the  notice  of 
Randolph  ;  but  the  eagle  eye  of  Bruce  detected  a 
line  of  dust,  with  the  glancing  of  spears  and  the 
flashing  of  armour,  northward  in  the  direction  of 
Stirling,  and  coming  up  hastily  to  his  nephew,  he 
exclaimed  angrily,  "  See,  Randolph !  there  is  a  rose 
fallen  from  your  chaplet.  The  enemy  have  passed 
where  you  kept  ward."  On  receiving  this  reproof, 
Randolph  hastened  with  a  body  of  five  hundred 
spearmen  to  repair  his  fault,:  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  As  he  advanced  into  the  plain,  Clifford, 
interrupted  in  his  purpose  of  gaining  Stirling, 
wheeled  his  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  charged 
the  Scots  at  full  speed.  Randolph  drew  up  his 
men  in  a  close  column  to  receive  the  onset,  so 
as  to  present  a  front  on  all  sides,  with  their 
Epears  extended  directly  outwards,  like  a  wall  of 
steel,  and  exhorted  them  to  offer  a  steady  resist- 
ance to  the  charge  of  the  enemy.*     At  the  first 

•  "  Be  not  dismayed  for  their  schor  (threatening  aspect), 
But  set  your  spears  you  befor, 
And  hack  to  back  for  all  yoiir  rout, 
And  all  the  spears  their  points  out: 
Swa  gate  (in  this  manner)  us  best  defend  may  we, 
Enviroaed  with  them  giff  we  ha." 

Barbour,  p.  S32. 


onset.  Sir  "William  Daynecourt,  an  Englidi  com- 
mander of  distinguished  valour,  was  unhorsed 
and  slain.  The  enemy,  far  superior  in  numbers, 
environed  the  httle  band  of  Scottish  infantry,  and 
assailed  them  on  every  side  vrith  the  utmost  violence. 
The  combat  appeared  so  unequal,  that  Douglas,  con- 
sidering Randolph  in  great  jeopardy,  requested 
permission,  from  the  king  to  go  and  succour  him. 
"You  shall  not  stir  a  foot  to  help  him,"  said  the 
king;  "  I  will  not  alter  my  order  of  ;battle,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  my  position.  Let  Randolph  ex>- 
tricate  himself  as  he  best  may."  Still  the  danger 
seemed  to  increase,  and  the  English  horse  appeared 
entirely  to  ,  encompass  the  Scottish  spearmen. 
"  In  truth,"  replied  Douglas,  "  I  cannot  stand 
by  and  see  Randolph  perish,  -  and  therefore, 
with  your  leave,  I  must  aid  him."  .  The  king  un- 
willingly consented,  a,nd  Douglas  hastened  to  the 
assistance  of  his  friend.  On  approaching  the  scene 
of  conflict,  however,  he  perceived  that  the,  English 
were  falling  into  disorder,  and  that  many  of  the 
horses  were  galloping  off  with  empty  saddles.  He 
therefore  ordered  his  followers  to  halt,  saying, 
'•  These  brave  men  have  repulsed  the  enemy:  let  us 
not  diminish  their  glory  by  claiming  a  share  in  it" 
"  When  it  is  remembered,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  that  Douglas  and  Randolph  were  rivals  for  fame, 
this  is  one  of  the  bright  touches  which  illuminate 
and  adorn  the  history  of  those  ages  of  which 
blood  and  devastation  are  the  predominant  charac- 
ter." The  assailants  had  by  this  time  lost  a  great 
number  of  men  in  their  fruitless  attempts  to  break 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  Scottish  spearmen,  and 
were  beginning  now  to  flag  in  their  efforts.  Ran- 
dolph, observing  this,  ordered  his  men  to  make  a 
sudden  and  violent  charge  in  their  turn,  and  put 
the  enemy  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  The  re- 
mains of  Clifford's  party  fled  in  disorder  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  while  Randolph  and  Douglas 
returned  to  their  respective  stations  in  tlie  Scottish 
line  of  battle.  The  scene  of  this  memorable  skirmish 
was  at  the  north  end  of  the  village  of  Newhouse, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town  of 
Stirling.       .j 

While  this  affair  was  still  undecided,  the  English 
army  was  slowly  advancing  in  order  of  battle 
towards  the  Scottish  position,  when  Edward  gave 
orders  for  his  men  to  halt,  that  he  might  consult 
with  his  principal  barons  whether  to  give  battle 
that  night  or  next  day.  By  some  mistake,  hovf- 
ever,  the  English  vanguard,  being  unapprised  of  the 
order  to  halt,  continued  its  march  till  it  came 
within  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  King  Robert 
himself,  mounted  on  a  small  palfrey,  was  at  this 
period  riding  along  the  front  of  his  line,  marshal- 
ling the  ranks  of  his  host.  He  carried  a  battle-axe 
in  his  hand,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  golden 
coronet  which  he  wore  on  his  helmet.  In  front  of 
the  English  vanguard  there  was  "  a  wycht  knight 
and  a  hardy,"  called  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  who,  per- 
ceiving Bruce  thus  engaged,  conceived  that  he  saw 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  ending 
the  war  at  a  single  blow.    He  therefore  couched 
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his  lance,  and,  spurring  his  charger,  rode  furiously 
against  the  king,  with  the  expectation  that  he 
would  easily  bear  him  to  the  earth.  The  contest 
was  most  unequal,  as  the  English,  knight  was 
armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted  on  a  heavy  war- 
horse;  but  Bruce,  instead  of  declining  the  en- 
counter, to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  rode 
forward  to  meet  his  assailant.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  close,  however,  he  suddenly  turned  his 
paUrey  to  one  side,  so  that  de  Bohun  missed  him 
with  the  lance  point ;  and,  rising  in  his  stirrups  as 
the  baffled  warrior  passed  him  in  his  rapid  career, 
he  struck  him  with  his  battle-axe  so  severe  a  blow 
that  it  dashed  hehnet  and  head  to  pieces,  and  laid 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  The  handle  of  the  weapon 
was  shivered  by  the  violence  of  the  blow.* 

Animated  by  this  exploit,  his  men  advanced 
boldly  upon  the  English  vanguard,  which  began  to 
withdraw  in  confusion  to  the  main.  army.  Upon 
this,  the  Scots  raised  a  great  shout,  and,  pressing 
vigorously  on  their  retreating  foes,  slew  a  few  of 
them ;  but  Bruce,  afraid  of  disorder  getting  into  his 
ranks,  recalled  his  soldiers  from  the  pursuit.  The 
Scottish  leaders  then  gathered  around  the  king, 
and  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  temerity  in 
thus  exposing  himself  to  danger.  Conscious  of  his 
imprudence,  and  yet  aware  that  he  could  not  have 
declined  the  combat  without  damping  the  courage 
of  his  followers,  Bruce  looked  at  his  broken  weapon, 
and  oioly  replied,  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  loss  of  my 
good  battle-axe." 

On  the  return  of  Randolph  from  his  encounter 
with  Clifford,  the  other  Scottish  commanders  has- 
tened to  meet  him  and  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victory.  The  king,  seeing  them  thus  assembled, 
"  blythe  and  glad,"  says  Barbour,  "  that  their  foes 
were  rebutyt  in  such  a  manner,"  addressed  them  in 
cheering  strains,  pointed  out  the  favourable  omen  of 
next  day's  success  which  so  fortimate  a  beginning 
afforded,  and  remarked  that  the  same  events  which 

•  "High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  Hng, 
And  gave  his  hattle-axe  the  swing 
Eight  on  De  Boune ;  the  whiles  he  pass'd 
Fell  that  stem  dint, — the  first — the  last  I 
Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put, 
The  helmet  crash'd  like  hazel-nut ; 
The  ase-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp, 
Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet's  grasp ;  ' 
Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse, 
Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse: 
First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon, 
How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  !  " 

■     Lord  of  the  Isles,  c.  vi.  St.  xv. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader,  to  compare  with 
these  spirit-stirring  lines  the  rude  but  graphic  description 
which  the  ancient  metrical  biographer  of  Brace  gives  of  the 
same  memorable  incident : — 

"  Sohyr  Henry  myssit  the  noble  king ; 
And  he  that  In  his  stirrups  stud, 
With  the  ax  that  was  hard  and  gud. 
With  sa  great  mayne  (fsrce)  laucht  him  a  dynt, 
That  neither  hat  nor  helm  myoht  stynt 
The  heavy  dusche  (clash)  that  he  him  gave, 
Tiat  ner  the  held  till  the  harnys  (brains)  clave. 
The  hand-ax  schaft  fruschit  (broke )  in  twa, 
And  he  down  to  the  earth  gan  ga; 
All  flatlynys  <flat)  for  him  faillyt  mycht. 
This  was  the  first  stroke  of  the'fycht." 

Barbour,  p.  236. 


had  animated  the  courage  of  their  men  must  have 
proportionately  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  enemy. 

"  And  fra  the  heart  be  discomfyt, 
The  body  is  not  worth  a  mite  ; 
Therefore  I  trow  that  good  ending 
Shall  follow  till  our  beginning." 

He  then  requested  their  advice,  whether  it  was 
now  expedient  to  iight  or  to  retreat,  declaring  his 
willingness  to  submit  to  their  decision.  In  spite  of 
the  immense  disparity  of  force,  however,  the  Scot- 
tish leaders  were  now  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
abide  the  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  vrith  one  voice 
they  declared  their  determination  to  fight  on  the  mor- 
row. Delighted  vrith  their  alacrity  xhe  king's 
and  courage,  the  king  then  directed  address  to  his 
them  to  have  aU  their  troops  ar-  leaders, 
rayed  by  sunrisenext  morning  in  their  proper  posi- 
tions, each  man  under  his  own  banner.  He  earnestly 
entreated  them  on  no  account  to  break  their  order, 
and  so  courageously  to  receive  with  levelled  spears 
the  charge  of  the  English  cavaby  that  even  the 
hindmost  ranks  of  the  enemy  might  feel  the  shock. 
He  reminded  them  that  they  possessed  three  great 
advantages  in  the  impendiog  struggle.  Pirst, 
theirs  was  the  righteous  cause — 

"  And  for  the  right  ay  God  will  fight." 

Secondly,  the  enemy  had  sought  them  in  their  own 
land,  and  had  brought  with  them  such  avast  amount 
of  wealth  that,  if  the  Scots  gained  the  victory,  the 
poorest  soldier  in  the  army  would  be  enriched  by 
the  spoil.  Thirdly,  they  fought  for  their  lives, 
their  wives  and  children,  their  freedom  and  their 
country,  while  the  English  fought  only  for  con- 
quest. He  warned  them  that  if  they  were  beaten, 
they  need  expect  no  mercy  at  the  hand  of  their 
enemies,*  and  exhorted  them  to  think  in  the  heat  of 
the  conflict,  of  the  grievous  injuries  which  "  they 
and  theirs "  had  inflicted  on  Scotland,  and  would 
yet  do  if  they  had  the  power.  He  pointed  out  that 
their  honour,  freedom,  and  happiness  were  entirely 
in  their  own  hands,  and  that  everything  depended 
on  their  own  discipline  and  valour.  He  gave  strict 
injunctions  that  not  a  single  soldier  should  quit  the 
ranks  to  plunder  or  to  make  prisoners,  until  the 
fi.eld  was  completely  won.  He  promised  that  the 
heirs  of  all  who  fell  should  enter  into  possession  of 
their  lands  without  the  usual  feudal  fine;  and, 
finally,  he  assured  them  that  it  they  quitted  them- 
selves like  men,  and  obeyed  the  orders  he  had  now 
given,  they  might  confidently  expect  the  victory.t 
At  the  close  of  this  spirit-stirring  address  to  his 
leaders,  the  soldiers  were  dismissed  c„^j^^^  ^f  thg 
to  their  quarters.  After  making  hostile  armies 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  during  tte 
battle,  they  assembled  again  in  the  "'^ 

evening,  and  lay  all  night  in  arms  upon  the  field. 
Meanwhile,  the  English  troops  were  greatly  dis- 
couraged by  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  day  ;  and, 
thinking  it  not  advisable  to  hazard  an  attack  in 
these  circumstances,  the  king  and  his  nobles  drew 

«  "  -For  they  should  slay  us  I  wot  weUl, 
Kycht  as  they  did  my  brothyr  Neil." 
t  Barbour,  pp.  240 — 2i4. 
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off  their  men  to  the  lo-w  grounds,  to  the  right  and 
rear  of  their  original  position,  where,  according  to 
an  old  English  chronicler,  they  passed  the  night  in 
drunkenness  and  riot.*  Barbour  states  that  they 
laid  bridges  of  communication  over  the  ditches  and 
water-courses,  by  which  the  low,  swampy  grounds 
were  everywhere  intersected,  and  that  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  garrison  of  Stirling  Castle  brought 
doors  and  windows  during  the  night  to  the  camp, 
to  assist  in  these  operations.!  At  this  time,  it  is 
said,  a  Scotsman  named  Alexander  Seton,  who 
served  in  the  English  army,  deserted  to  Bruce,  and 
informed  him  that  he  might  obtain  an  easy  victory 
if  he  would  attack  the  enemy  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning.  But  the  king  refused  to  abandon  the 
advantages  of  the  position  which  he  had  so  judi- 
ciously chosen. 

The  next  morning,  being  Monday,  the  24th  of 
June,  at  break  of  day,  the  whole  Scottish  army 
heard  mass.  This  solemn  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Maurice,  the  Abbot  of  Inchaifray,  upon  an  emi- 
nence in  front  of  their  line,  where  he  could  be  seen 
by  all  the  troops.  They  then  took  breakfast,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  their  appointed  divisions, 
nnder  their  different  banners.  Each  of  them  was 
furnished,  says  an  old  chronicler,  "  with  Hght  ar- 
mour that  a  sword  could  not  easily  penetrate.  They 
had  an  axe  at  their  side,  and  carried  lances  in  their 
hands.  Their  forces  moved  also  as  thick  as  an 
hedge."  t  When  the  whole  army  was  in  array,  and 
their  banners  displayed,  the  king  proceeded,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  age  before  a  battle,  to  confer 
the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  Walter,  the  young 
Steward  of  Scotland,  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  many 
other  gallant  soldiers,  in  due  order,  and  according 
to  their  rank.§. 

The  vanguard  of  the  English  army,  composed 
of  archers  and  lancers,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  now  drew  near. 
The  other  nine  divisions,  which  followed  at  a  little 
distance,  were  compressed,  by  the  narrowness  of 
the  ground,  into  a  close  column,  and  seemed  to  the 
eye  of  the  Scots  to  foi-mone  dense  mass  of  warriors, 
gleaming  with  their  bright  and  burnished  armour, 
and  the  nnmber  of  banners  which  floated  over  then}.  |l 
The  English  king  in  person  brought  up  this  vast 
and  unwieldy  body.  A  chosen  band  of  five  hun- 
dred horse  attended  him  as  his  body-guard;  and  Sir 
Aymer  de  Valence,  the  veteran  Eai-1  of  Pembroke, 
and  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished knights  of  the  age,  rode  at  his  bridle- 

*  "  Vidisses  prima  nocte  Anglos  hand  Anglico  more  vino 
madentes,  orapiilaui  eruotantes,  Wassaile  et  drinkhailepltu 
soUto  intonantes." — Thomas  de  la  More.  Cambden  Brit 
p,  bU. 

t  Barbour,  p.  246. 
J  M.  JVIalmesb.  p.  149. 
§  Barbour,  p.  3d8. 

li  "  Who  bad  bee?i  by,  might  have  seen  there 
That  folk  oin-tak  a  meikle  field 
On  breid :  where  mony  a  shining  shield. 
And  mony  a  burnyst  bright  armour, 
And  many  a  man  of  great  valour, 
Might  in  that  great  eohiltrum  (a  compact  column) 

be  seen, 
And  mony  a  bright  banner  and  sheeu." 

Barbour,  p.  3-iO. 


rein.  When  Edward  observed  the  firm  array  of  the 
Scottish  army,  he  seemed  greatly  surprised,  and 
tm-ning  to  Sir  Ingram  de  Umfraville,  an  Anglicised 
Scottish  baron,  who  was  in  attendance  upon  his 
person,  he  exclaimed,  "  What !  will  yon  Scots 
fight  ?  "  Umfraville  assured  him  that  they  certainly 
would ;  and  he  then  advised  the  king,  instead  of 
an  open  attack,  to  order  an  apparent  retreat  behind 
his  encampment,  expressing  his  confidence  that 
the  Scots  would  then,  in  spite  of  their  leaders, 
break  their  array,  and  disperse  to  plunder  the 
camp,  when  the  English  army  might  easily  return 
and  overwhelm  them.  But  Edward  rejected  this 
sagacious  counsel,  thinking  it  unworthy  of  him 
even  to  appear  to  retreat  before  an  enemy  so  in- 
ferior in  numbers.  .  At  this  moment  the  Abbot  of 
Inchaffray,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  walked; 
along  the  Scottish  line,  and,  holding  a  crucifix 
aloft,  in  few  and  forcible  words  exhorted  the 
soldiers  to  combat  bravely  for  their  rights  and 
liberties.*  As  he  passed,  the  whole  army  knelt 
down  with  one  consent— r 

"  And  a  short  prayer  there  made  they 
To  God,  to  help  them  in  that  fight." 

"  See!"  cried  Edward,  "  they  are  kneeling  to  ask 
mercy."  "  You  say  truly,"  replied  Umiraville ; 
"  they  do  ask  mercy,  but  it  is  from  God,  not  from 
■you.  Trust  nie,  yon  men  will  win  or  die."  "  Be  it 
so,  then,"  said  the  king,  andimmediately  commanded 
the  charge  to  be  sounded. 

The  English  van,  led  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford,  advanced,  at  full 
gallop  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
Soots,  commanded  by  Edward  Bruce ;  but  some 
rivalry  between  these  two  leaders,  as  to  precedency, 
induced  Gloucester  to  hurry  to  the  attack  with 
a  precipitancy  which  greatly  diminished  the  effect 
of  the  charge.  The  Scottish  spearmen  stood  firm 
in  their  array,  presenting  a  serried  front  of  steel, 
on  which  the  impetuous  assault  of  the  enemy 
scarcely  produced  any  impression.  -There  was  such 
a  breaking  of  spears  at  the  meeting  of  the  lines, 
says  Barbour,  that  the  noise  might  be  heard  a 
great  way  off,  and  many  good  knights  were  thrown 
from  their  saddles  and  slain,  and  horses  were 
stabbed  and  rendered  furious  by  their  wounds. 
When  the  Earl  of  Moray  saw  the  right  wing  thus 
engaged,  he  brought  up  the  centre  division  to  meet 
the  main  body  of  the  English,  whom  he  encount- 
ered with  great  gallantry,  and  even  gained  ground 
upon  them,  although  they  outnumbered  him  by  ten 
to  one,  so  that  his  men,  says  Barbour,  appeared  to 
be  lost  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  English,  as  if 
they  had  been  plunged  into  the  sea.  The  left  wing 
was  then  brought  up  by  Sir  James  Douglas  and 
Walter  the  Steward,  preserving  a  small  interval 
to  the  left  of  the  centre,  so  that  the  whole  Scottish 
line  was  now  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  the  enemy.  The  battle  raged  with  the  ut- 
most fury.  The  English  cavalry  attempted,  by 
repeated  and  desperate  chai'gcs,  to  break  through 
the  phalanx  of  the  Scottish  spearmen  ;  but  they, — 
*  Fordun,  book  xii.  chap.  xxi. 
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exasperated  by  the  remembrance  of  the  grievous 
injuries  inflicted  upon  them  during  many  long 
years  of  oppression,  and  eager  for  revenge, — re- 
pelled every  attack  with  steady  and  determined 
valour,  and  slew  great  numbers  of  their  assail- 
ants. The  English  archers,  however,  by  whom  the 
charge  of  the  cavalry  was  supported,  began  to  do 
great  execution  on  the  close  ranks  of  the  Scottish 
spearmen ;  but  Bruce  had  made  provision  against 
a  force  whose  importance  he  had  learned  by 
fatal  experience.  He  directed  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
Marshal  of  Scotland,  with  five  hundred  men- 
at-arms  whom  he  had  kept  in  reserve  for  that 
purpose,  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  morass 
called  Miltown  Bog,  and  to  charge  the  left 
flank  of  the  archers.  This  well-timed  movement 
was  promptly  and  successfully  executed.  The 
Defeat  of  the  bovnnen,  who  had  neither  spears 
English  archers,  nor  other  long  weapons,  to  defend 
themselves  against  cavalry,  were  instantly  over- 
thrown with  great  slaughter,  and  dispersed  in  all 
du-ections,  spreading  confusion  throughout  the 
whole  English  army.  Part  of  them  fled  to  the 
main  body,  who  endeavoured  to  compel  them  to 
rally;  but  they  were  so  thoroughly  intimidated  by 
the  onset  of  the  Scottish  cavalry,  that  neither  force 
nor  persuasion  could  induce  them  to  return  to  their 
post.*  On  the  overthrow  of  their  formidable  op- 
ponents, the  Scottish  bowmen,  who  were  greatly 
inferior  in  numbers,  and  probably  also  in  skill, 
had  now  an  opportunity  of  galling  the  English 
cavalry  without  opposition ;  and  after  their  arrows 
were  exhausted,  they  made  great  havoc  among 
the  enemy  with  their  short  battle-axes. 

The  battle  continued  to  rage  with  great  fury, 
but  with  evident  disadvantage  to  the  English. 
Bruce,  perceiving  symptoms  of  exhaustion  in  the 
ranks  of  his  enemies,  and  seeing,  too,  how  man- 
fully his  own  soldiers  had  borne  themselves  in  the 
conflict,  and  that  they  were  still  fighting  with  un- 
diminished vigour,  encouraged  his  leaders  to  con- 
tinue their  exertions,  assuring  them,  that  if  they 
did  so,  the  victory  would  soon  be  won.  He  then 
brought  up  the  reserve  to  take  part  in  the  conflict, 
and  all  the  four  divisions  of  his  army  were  now 
engaged  in  one  line.  The  English,  however,  still 
stood  their  ground,  and  made  repeated  but  una- 
vaihng  efibrts  to  break  through  the  firm  array  of 
the  Scottish  spearmen,  though  at  every  successive 
charge  they  lost  more  men,  and  fell  into  greater 
confusion.  "  It  was  awful,"  says  Barbour,  "  to 
hear  the  noise  of  these  four  battles  fighting  in  a 
Mne,^— the  din  of  blows,  the  clang  of  arms,  the 
shoutings  of  the  war-cries ;  to  see  the  flight  of  the 
arrows^  horses  running  masterless,  the  alternate 
sinking  and  rising  of  the  banners,  and  the  ground 
streaming  with  blood,  and  covered  with  shreds  of 

*  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  Scottish  generals  do  not 
appear  to  have  profited  by  the  lesson  which  the  success 
of  this  luanceuvre  was  fitted  to  teach  them.  Almc/st  every 
subsequent  battle  against  England  which  they  lost,  was  de- 
»'Ued  by  th^  archers,  to  whom  the  close  and  compact  array 
■  -  «,.rt««))  pb«lanx  afforded  an  exposed  and  unresisting 
mari. 
VOL.  I. 


armour,  broken  spears,  pennons  and  rich  scarfs 
torn  and  soiled  with  blood  and  clay,  and  to  listen 
to  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  dying." 
The  Scots  continued  to  gain  ground,  and  pressed 
with  renewed  energy  upon  the  confused  and  aheady 
wavering  mass  of  the  English,  shouting,  "  On  them  ! 
on  them  !  They  fail ! "  At  this  critical  moment, 
when  the  fortune  of  the  day  stUl  j 
hung  in  the  balance,  the  servants  movement  of 
and  attendants  on  the  Scottish  tlie  camp 
camp,  prompted  either  by  the  en-  followers- 
thusiasm  of  the  moment,  or  the  desire  of  plunder, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  GiUies'-hill,  in  the  rear 
of  the  Scottish  line  of  battle,  and  having  hastily 
assumed  such  arms  as  they  fotmd  nearest,  and 
fastened  sheets  and  horsecloths  upon  tent  poles  for 
ensigns,  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a  new 
army  advancing  to  the  assistance  of  the  Scots. 
This  unexpected  sight  spread  instant  dismay  amidst 
the  ranks  of  the  English,  already  wearied  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  obstinacy  of  the  contest,  and 
they  began  to  give  way  all  along  the  line,  though 
at  first  slowly.  King  Robert,  whose  piercing  eye 
perceived  the  effect  of  this  movement,  instantly 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  and  raising 
his  war-cry,  pressed  with  redoubled  fury  on  the 
failing  ranks  of  the  enemy.  This  onset,  vigorously 
supported  by  the  other  divisions  of  the  Scottish 
army,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  The  English 
broke  into  disjointed  squadrons.  Total  rout  of 
and  began  to  quit  the  field,  in  the  English, 
spite  of  the  most  energetic  exertions  of  their  lead- 
ers to  rally  them  and  restore  order.  In  one  of 
these  attempts  to  renew  the  fight,  the  young  Earl 
of  Gloucester  rode  headlong  on  the  ranks  of  the 
Scottish  spearmen,  and  was  instantly  unhorsed  and 
slain.*  The  flight  now  became  general.  Edward, 
whose  personal  courage  was  undoubted,  remained 
on  the  bloody  field  till  all  was  lost,  when  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  seized  his  bridle-rein  and  constrained 
him  to  retire.  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine  accompanied 
the  king  a  short  way  in  his  flight,  till  he  saw  hira 
safe  from  immediate  danger.  He  then  bade  hini 
farewell,  saying,  "It  is  not  my  custom  to  fly!" 
and  turning  back,  he  cried  his  war-cry,  "  Argen- 
tine ! "  galloped  boldly  against  the  division  com- 
manded by  Edward  Bruce,  and  was  borne  down 
and  slain  by  the  Scottish  spears.t  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, a  veteran  soldier,  renowned  in  the  Scottish 

»  He  was  kiBed  at  a  place  called  the  Bloody  Folds,  s 
short  mile  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  Scots  would  gladly 
have  saved  his  life,  but,  neglecting  to  wear  his  surcoat  with 
armorial  bearings  over  his  armour,  he  fell  unknown,  after 
his  horse, — a  beautiful  and  spirited  animal,  which  had  lately 
been  presented  to  him  by  the  king,— was  stabbed  with 


+  Barbour,  p.  283 ;  Scala  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  547.  This 
gallant  soldier  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  knights  of 
the  age.  He  had  lately  returned  from  the  wars  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburg,  with  such  high  reputation, 
that  he  was,  in  popular  estimation,  the  third  best  knight  of 
his  time.  Those  to  whom  fame  assigned  precedence  over 
him,  were  Henry  of  Luxemburg  himself,  and  Eubert  Bruce. 
Argentine  had  waiTed  in  Palestine,  thrice  encountered 
with  the  Saracens,  and  had  slain  two  antagonists  in  each 
engagement,— an  easy  matter,  he  said,  for  one  Chiistian 
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■wars,  and  Sir  Edmund  Mauley,  the  Seneschal  of 
England,  shared  the  same  fate.  The  slaughter 
■was  immense.  Multitudes  of  the  fugitives  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  across  the  river 
Forth.  Others,  who  fled  in  the  opposite  direction, 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  deep  ravine  of  Bannock- 
burn,  and  were  there  overtaken  and  slain  in  such 
numbers,  that,  according  to  Barbour,  the  bi-ook 
was  so  choked  and  bridged  over  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  horses,  that  it  might  have  been 
passed  over  dry-shod.  The  camp-followers,  also, 
when  they  saw  the  enemy  completely  broken  and 
dispersed,  fell  upon  theidisheartened  fugitives  (who 
had  thrown  away  their  arms  to  faciUtate  their 
escape),  and  put  multitudes  of  them  to  death. 
Thirty  thousand  of  the  English  were  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  amongst  whom  were  twenty-seven  barons, 
two  hundred  knights,  and  seven  hundred  escjuires. 
The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Scots  was  very  small, 
and  Sir  "William  Vipont  and  Sir  Walter  Ross  were 
the  only  persons  of  note  among  the  slaia.*  - 

When  Edward  left  the  field  he  was  accompanied 
by  five  hundred  heavy  armed  horse.  He  appears 
to  have  been  bewildered  in  the  confusion  of  the 
route,  for,  instead  of  directing  his  course  to  the 
south,  he  fled  northward  to  Stirling  Castle,  and 
demanded  admittance.  But  Sir  Philip  de  Mow- 
bray, the  governor,  remonstrated  against  this  im- 
prudent step,  reminding  the  king  that  the  fortress 
would  be  again  immediately  besieged,  and  could 
not  possibly  hold  ouiti  "any  time.  Edward,  there- 
fore, made  a  circuit  round  the  castle  park,  by  the 
Round  Table,  and,  avoiding  the  field  of  battle  and 
the  victorious  army,  fled:  towards  LinHthgow, 
closely  pursued  by  Douglas  with  about  sixty  horse- 
men. In  passing  the  Torwood,  Douglas  met  with 
Sir  Laurence  Abernethy,  a  Scottish  knight,  who, 
■with  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  was  hastening  to 
join  the  English  army.  Sir  Laurence,  like  the 
greater  part  of  the  Scottish  barons  of  that  day, 
appears  to  have  held  his  political  opinions  very 

kniglit  to  slay  tWo  pagan  dogs.    Baston  the  Carmelite  men- 
tions with  some  feeling  the  death  of  de  Argentine : — 
"Nobilis  Argentin.pugil  incljfte,  dulois  Egidi, 
Vii  soieram  mentem  cum  te  suocumbere  vidi." 
"The  first  line,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  "mentions  the  three 
chief  requisites  of  a  true  knight, — noble  hirth,  Talour,  and 
courteousness.      Few  Leonine  couplets  can  be  produced 
that  have  so  much  sentiment.    I  wish  that  I  could  have 
collected  more  ample  memorials  concerning  a  character 
altogether  different  from  modern  manners.     Sir  Giles  de 
Argentine  was  a  hero  of  romance  in  real  life."     Boece  says, 
that  Eobert  Bruce  knew  de  Argentine  weU,  and  expressed 
great  regret  at  his  death. 

»  Barbour  states,  that  Sir  "Walter  Eoss  was  so  dearly  be- 
loved by  Edward  Bruce,  that  he  said  he  would  rather  that 
the  battle  had  remained  unfought,  than  that  Eoss  had 
died : — 

"  Out-taken  him  men  has  not  seen, 
■Where  he  for  any  man  made  moaning." 
In  like  manner,  when,  in  a  sally  from  Carriokfergus,  Neil 
Fleming,  and  the  guards  whom  he  commanded,  had  fallen, 
after  the  protracted  resistance  which  saved  the  rest  of 
Edward  Brace's  army,  he  made  such  lamentation  as  sur- 
prised his  followers : — 

"  Sic  moan  he  made,  men  had  ferly  (wonder)  ; 
Eor  he  was  not  customably 
Wont  for  to  moan  men  any  thing, 
Nor  would  not  bear  men  make  moaning." 


loosely,  and  on  learning  from  Douglas  that  the 
English  were  entirely  defeated  and  disjiersed,  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  desert  the  vanquished 
cause,  and  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  that  prince 
whose  standard  he  was  on  his  way  to  join.  They 
came  up  -with  the  fugitive  monarch  at  LinKthgbw, 
but  were  too  few  in  number  to  attack  the  royal 
escort  of  five  hundred  men-at-arms.  They  con- 
tinued the  chase  so  closely,  however,  as  not  to  give 
the  enemy  a  moment's  rest,  kUling  or  taking  pri- 
soners all  who  fell  an  instant  behind. '  Edward's 
ignominious  flight  terminated  at  Dunbar,  a  dis- 
tance of  sisty  miles  from  the  fleld  of  battle,  where 
the  Earl  of  March  received  him  hospitably,  and 
furnished  him  with  a  fishing  skiff,  or  small  ship, 
in  which  he  escaped  to  Berwick. 

In  the  meantime,  great  numbers  of  the  fugitives 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  rock  on 
which  Stirling  Castle  is  built,  but  being  soon 
assailed  by  a  party  of  the  Scots,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion.  A  large  body  of 
Welshmen  escaped  from  the  field,  under'  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Maurice  Berkley,  and  having,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Celtic  custom,  thrown  off  their  upper 
garments  pre^vious  to  the  battle,  they  presented  a 
singular  appearance  in  their  flight  through'  the 
country.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  slain 
or  taken  prisoners  by  the  peasantry  before  they 
reached  England.  A  similar  fate  overtook  many 
other  stragglers  who  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  in  their  flight  from  this 
disastrous  field.  The  Earl  of  Hereford,  the  Con- 
stable of  England,  escaped  ■with  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  and  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
Bothwell,  which  was  then  held  by  the  English, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  GUbertson. 
But  twenty-two  barons  and  bannerets,  and  sixty 
knights,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  spoil,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  According  to  an 
English  historian,  "the  chariots,  waggons,  and 
wheeled  carriages  which  were  loaded  ■with  the  bag- 
gage and  military  stores,  would,  if  drawn  up  in  a  liae, 
have  extended  for  sixty  leagues."  *  Barbour  says 
that  two  hundred  pairs  of  gilded  spurs  were  taken 
from  the  field  of  battle.  Among  other  prisoners, 
Roger  de  Northburge,  keeper  of  the  king's  signet, 
or  pri-yy  seal,  with  his  two  clerks,  and  the  signet 
itself,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots.  King  Robert 
restored  it  to  Edward,  on  condition,  however,  that 
it  should  not  be  again  used.  Many  of  the  prisoners 
paid  large  sums  for  their  ransom,  and  the  ■victorious 
army  must  have  been  greatly  enriched  by  the 
plunder  of  the  English  camp,  which  contained 
great  store  of  provisions,  ■with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  splendid  arms,  rich  apparel,  and  sumptuous 
horse  and  tent  furniture,  together  ■with  the  military 
chest  holding  the  money  for  the  payment  of  the 
troops.  Of  the  immense  value  of  this  booty,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  the  lamentation  of  an  old 
English  chronicler  over  this  disastrous  battle.  "  0 
day  of  vengeance  and  misfortune ! "  says  he ;  "  odious 
and  accursed  day !  unworthy  to  be  included  in  the 
•  M.  Mttlmesb.  p.  HI. 
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circle  of  the  year,  wliicli  tarnished  the  glory  of 
England,  aiid  enriched  the  Scots  with  the  plunder  of 
the  previous  stuffsj  of  our  nation,  io  the  extent  of 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  (nearly  three  mil- 
lions of  our  present  money).  How  many  illustrious 
nobles  and  valiant  youths,  what  numbers  of  excel- 
lent horses  and  beautiful  arms,  how  many  precious 
vestments  and  golden  vessels,  were  carried  off  in 
one  cruel  day !"  *  Another  of  the  English iistorians 
states  that  "  all  the  spoil  collected  after  this  grea,t 
victory-was  munificently  divided  by  Robert  among 
his  troops,!  who  ; had  so  gloriously  triumphed  in 
defence  of  their  country;  and  that  he  treated  the 
nobles  and  others  who  were  made  prisoners  with 
so  much  courtesy-  and  hnmanity,  that,  he  wonder- 
fully changed;  the -hearts  of  many  of  the  English 
from  enmity  to  admiration  and  esteem."t  The 
generous  courtesy,  which,  the  Scottish  king  dis- 
played towards  the  prisoners,  and  the,  last  remains 
of  those  who  fell  in.  this ;  engagement,  presents  a 
noble  and  striking  contrast  to  the  mean  and  cruel 
treatment  which  his  adherents  received  a.t  the  hands 
of  the  ;English.  The  body  of  the  young  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  for  whose  death  the  king  was  much 
grieved,  was  carried  to  a  neighbouring  church, 
where  it  was  waked  all  night,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  England,  along  with  the  remains  of  the  gallant 
Clifford,  to  be  interred  with  the  honours  due  to 
their  rank.  The  other  barons  and  knights  were 
honourably  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  The 
rest  of  the  slain  were  interred  upon  the  field,  Sir 
Marmaduke  T'wenge  contrived  to  conceal  himself 
during  the  fary  of  the  pursuit,  and  early  next 
morning,  when  the  king  was  sui'veying  the 
field  of  battle,  he  came  forth  from  his  hiding- 
place,  and  approaching  the  king,  lineeled  down 
before  him.  "  Welcome,  Sir  Marmaduke,"  said 
Bmce,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known ;  "  whose 
prisoner  are  you?"  "  Yours,  Sir,"  answered  the 
knight.  "  I  receive  you,"  replied  the  king,  and 
retained  him  in  Jus  company  for  a  considerable 
time,  treating  him  vrith  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
ultimately  dismissed  him,  not  only  without  ransom, 
but, loaded  with  gifts.  J  The  other  prisoners  were 
all  well  treated.  The  generosity  and  clemency 
which  Bruce  displayed  after  this  signal  victory, 
extorted  the  adniiration  even  of  his  enemies.  An 
English  contemporary  chronicler  relates,  that 
through  his  humane  q,nd  courteous  attentions  to  his 
captives,  he  won  their  affections,  and  showed  the 
English  how  they  might  havg  improved  their 
victories.  § 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Mowbray,  the  go- 
vernor of  Stirling  Castle,  surrendered  that  fortress, 
according  to  the  conditions  of  the  truce,  and  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Scotland. 
The  castle  of  Both  well,  in  which  the  Earl  of  Here- 
ford had  taken  refuge,  capitulated,  after  a  short 
siege,  to  Edward  Bruce.  This  nobleman  was  ex- 
changed for  Bruce's  queen  and  daughter,  his  sister 


•  M.  Malmesb.  p.  133. 
{  Barbour,  p.  269. 


t  Joh.  de  Trokelowe,  p.  28. 
§  WalsLagham,  p.  106. 


Christian,  Wishart  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  now 
blind,  and  the  young  Earl  of  Mar.  John  de  Segrave, 
one  of  the  English  barons  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle,  was  exchanged  for  David  de  Lindesay, 
Andrew  Moray,  Thomas  de  Moraire,  or  Morham, 
Reginald  de  Lindesay,  and  Alexander  his  brother. 

In  the  train  which  followed  the  English  king  to 
Scotland  there  was  one  Baston,  a  Carmelite  friar, 
esteemed  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  who  ,was  brought 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  expected 
triumph  of  the  EngKsh  arms.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  was  compelled,  as  his  appropriate  ran- 
som, to  celebrate  "the  victory  of  the  Scots  at 
Bannockburn."* 

Such  was  the  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn ; 
which,  both  in  its  immediate  consequences,  and  its 
more  remote  effects,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  It  put  a  final  termination 
to  the  schemes  of  conquest  on  which  successive 
English  monarchshad  lavished  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  and  raised  Scotland  from  the  condition  of 
an  oppressed  and  conquered  province,  to  that  of  a 
free  and  independent  state.  It  taught  the  Scottish 
people  to  continue  their  resistance  to  invaders  to 
the  last  extremity,  and  never  to  regard  their  cause 
as  desperate.  They  had  seen  their  country,  to  all 
appearance,  entirely  crushed  beneath  the  iron  yoke 
of  the  oppressor,  their  cities  sacked,  their  national 
monuments  plundered  or  destroyed,  their  laws 
abrogated,  their  noblest  patriots  consigned  to  the 
dungeon,  the  axe,  and  the  gibbet,  and  their  sove- 
reign hunted  like  a  beast  of  prey  among  the 
mountains  and  forests  of  his  native  land ;  and  now, 
by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  sagacious  and  per- 
severing efforts  of  that  great  man,  whom  Pro- 
vidence had  raised  up  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  his 
oppressed  fellow-countrymen,  they  saw  the  most 
powerful  army  that  their  enemies  had  ever  brought 
against  them  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
and  the  independence  of  their  country  established 
on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis.  "Dark  times, 
indeed,  succeeded  these  brilliant  days;  and  none 
more  gloomy  than  those  during  the  reign  of  the 
conqueror's  son.  But  though  there  might  be  fear 
or  doubt,  there  could  not  be  a  thought  of  despair, 
when  Scotsmen  saw  hanging,  like  hallowed  re- 
liques,  above  their  domestic  hearths  the  swprds 
with  which  their  fathers  served  the  Bruce  at  the 
field  of  Bannockburn."t  The  effects  of  this  victory 
have  been  felt  through  every  period  of  Scottish 
history,  down  to  our  own  day ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  the  proud  position  which  Scotland 
now  occupies,  is,  in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  the 
great  deliverance  achieved  by  the  exertions  of 
Bruce  and  his  gallant  compatriots. 

*  HaUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  and  Note ;  Fordtm,  book  xii.  chap, 
xxil. 

+  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  mentions,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  small  estate  of  Deuchar,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  )-.ad  a 
broadsword  transmitted  from  father  to  son  bearing  thia 
proud  inscription ; — 

"  At  Bannockburn  I  served  the  Bruce, 
Of  whilk  the  Inglia  had  na  russ  "  (boast). 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


EOBEET  BRUCE. 


The  great  and  decisive  overttrow  at  Bannoek- 
hwcn  produced  sucK  a  discouraging;  effect  on  the 
minds  of  tke  English  people,  that  they  became, 
for  a  time,  unable  to  defend  their  own  frontiers 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  general  panic  which  his  recent  victory 
had  created  among  the  English,  the  king,  about 
the  end  of  summer,  sent  his  brother  Edward  and 

Inroad  of  the  Sir  James  Douglas  into  England, 
Scots  into  by  the  eastern  marshes,  with  a 
England.  large  force,  which  laid  waste  Nor- 
thumberland, and  levied  contributions  from  the 
principality  of  Durham.  Having  proceeded  as  far 
as  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  leaving  devastation 
behind  them,  they  turned  to  the  westward,  and, 
after  burning  Appleby  and  other  towns,  re-entered 
Scotland  loaded  with  spoil,  and  the  large  amount 
of  ransom-money  paid  by  the  wealthy  religious 
houses  of  the  district.  Their  advance  and  retui-n 
were  alike  unopposed  ;  for  such  was  the  fear  which 
had  seized  on  the  inhabitants,  that  the  sight  of 
three  or  four  armed  Scots  was  sufiScient  to  put  a 
hundred  of  them  to  flight  ;*  while  many  of  the  wild 
troopers  in  the  marshes,  eager  for  plunder,  joined 
the  invaders  in  spoiling  their  countrymen. 

In  the  meantime,  Edward  had  summoned  his 
Parliament,  and  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  raise 
a  force  sufficient  to  protect  his  kingdom,  and  punish 
the  Scots.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  however,  wiis 
appointed  Warden  of  England  to  the  north  of  the 
Trent;  his  former  services  as  Guardian  of  Scot- 
land eminently  qualifying  him  for  the  difficult 
duty  of  defending  the  frontier.  Bruce,  who  was 
sincerely  desirous  to  obtain  for  his  kingdom  a 
speedy  and  honourable  peace,  availed  himself  of 

Negotiations  tte  crisis  to  make  proposals  to 
for  a  teuce.  Edward  for  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties, until  the  interests  of  their  respective  king- 
doms should  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  com- 
missioners belonging  to  both  nations.  To  this 
Edward  agreed,  granting  a  safe-conduct  to  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  and  appointing  persons 
to  meet  and  arrange  with  them  the  terms  of 
peace.  Sir  Nigel  Campbell,  Sir  Roger  de  Kirk- 
patrick.  Sir  Robert  Keith,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Hay, 
accordingly  crossed  the  border,  and  began  negoti- 
ations with  the  English  commissioners.  The  at- 
tempt, however,  was  speedily  abandoned.  Eng- 
land refused  to  renounce  her  offensive  claims  on 
Scotland  as  its  feudal  superior,  and  the  Scottish 
nobles,  determined  to  treat  only  as  the  representa- 
tives of  an  independent  nation,  proud  of  their 
Another  inroad    recent  success,  and  hopeful  for  the 

of  the  Scots,      future,  returned  to  Scotland.     An- 
other destructive  invasion  of  the  northern  provinces 
•  Walsingham,  p.  106. 


followed  this  abortive  attempt  to  establish  peace 
between  the    two   countries.      According  to  the 
Chronicle   of  Lanercost,    the  Scots  entered  Eng- 
land  by    Redesdale  and  Tynedalei,    and  for  six 
months  marched  through  Cumberland,  driving  away 
cattle,  burning  towns,  oppressing  the  inhabitants, 
and  compelling  them  to  pay  tribute,   and  swear 
allegiance  to  the  Scottish  king.*     A  sum  equal  to 
£60,000  is  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the  invaders  by 
the  people  of  Cumberland  alone.  Though  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  was  sitting  during  this  destructive 
inroad,  it  offered  neither  resistance  to  the  Scots,  nor 
protection  to  the  miserable  people ; — the  growing 
unpopularity  of  Edward,  and  the  fierce  factions 
existing  amongst  the  nobles,  preventing  the  com- 
binations and  energy  which  the  crisis  required. 
The  Scots  therefore  returned  home,  unmolested,  with 
their  plunder.     To  the  events  of        Death  of 
this  year,  so  important  to  the  Scot-      ■'°1"'  Baliol. 
tish  king,  must  be  added  the  death  of  John  Baliol, 
the  competitor  with  his  grandfather  for  the  crown. 
He  died  in  France,  at  Bailleul,  his  patrimonial 
estate,  where  for  many  years  he  had  resided,  ut- 
terly forgotten  by  the  people,  to  whom  his  weak 
and  inglorious  reign  had  been  productive  of  such 
suffering ;  and  leaving  one  son,  Edward,  who  was 
destined,  like  himself,  after  a  brief  and  shadowy 
sovereignty,   to  live  and  die  in  circumstances  as 
obscure.      In  the  spring   of  the  following  year 
(1315),  the  Scots  advanced,  for  the  third  time,  into 
England.     They  penetrated  into  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Hartlepool. 
In  this  expedition,  however,  their  success  was  by  no 
means  equal  to  that  of  former  inroads.     They  were 
repulsed  from  Carlisle,  which  they  had  besieged, 
and  failed  altogether  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick.+ 

The  attention  of  Bruce  and  the  Scottish  nobles 
seems  at  this  period  to  have  been  Settlement 
anxiously  turned  to  the  necessity  of  the  Scottish 
of  an  Act  of  Settlement,  regulating  succession, 
the  succession  of  the  crown ;  and  accordingly,  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th  of  April,  a 
deed  was  passed,  and  solemnly  ratified,  of  which 
the  following  were  the  leading  provisions :  That  on 
the  demise  of  the  king  the  crovra  should  devolve  on 
his  heirs  male ;  that,  with  consent  of  Marjorv,  his 
daughter  and  heiress-presumptive,  should  Robert 
die  without  male  issue,  liis  brother  Edward,  and  his 
male  heir,  should  succeed  to  the  throne ;  and  that, 
failing  these,  Marjory  and  her  heirs  male  should  be 
next  in  succession:  pro'vided  always,  that  she  mar- 
ried with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It  was  also 
decreed,  that,  in  the  event  of  either  Robert,  or  Ed- 
ward, or  Marjory,  leaving  an  heir  male  who  was  a 
minor,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  should  devolve 
on  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray;  or  should 
the  royal  family  become  extinct,  the  same  noble- 
man was  empowered  to  conduct  the  administration ' 
until  the  Scottish  parliament  should  elect  a  suc- 

•  Apud  Tyrrell,  vol,  iii.  p.  262. 

t  Chron.  Lanercost,  apud  Tyrrell,  vol.  iii.  p.  364 ;  Hail»3, 
vol.  ii.  p.  70 
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cessor  to  the  vacant  throne.*  The  wisdom  of  this 
deed  is  not  more  apparent  than  the  disinterested 
patriotism  of  Bruce  himself,  in  preferring  to  his 
daughter  Marjoiy  his  brother  Edward,  in  whose 
martial  spirit  and  experience  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  on  his  own  death,  would  have  found 
a  ready  and  resolute  defender.  This  important 
arrangement  was  speedily  followed  hy  the  marriage 
of  Marjory  with  Walter,  the  Hereditary  High 
Steward  of  Scotland,  who  received  as  the  dowry  of 
his  bride  extensive  estates  in  the  shires  of  Linlith- 
gow and  Roxburgh.  From  this  union  sprung  a 
race  of  sovereigns,  under  whom  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land were  at  length  happily  united,  and  whose 
descendant  wears  at  tliis  moment  the  British 
crown.  In  the  midst  of  these  wise  measures  for 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  invaded  by  a 
new  and  terrible  foe.  A  grievous  famine,  the 
result  of  ungenial  seasons  and  destructive  wars, 
spread  over  England  and  Scotland,  reducing  the 
miserable  peasantry  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
distress,  and  sweeping  them  away  by  thousands. 
The  harvest  of  1314  had  been  greatly  injured 
by  continued  rains:  much  of  the  seed  sown  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  rotted  in  the 
ground  from  the  same  cause,  so  that  the  scanty 
yield  of  autumn  proved  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  and,  being  speedily 
devoured,  left  them  to  hunger  and  death.  In 
1315,  the  quarter  of  wheat,  beans,  and  peas,  was 
sold  for  20s.,  equal  to  £15  of  our  modern  currency: 
iu  July,  1316,  wheat  rose  to  30s.,  or  £22  10«.  ;  and 
in  August  reached  to  40s.,  or  £30,  per  quarter. 
The  blockade  of  the  Scottish  ports  by  an  English 
squadron,  aggravated  the  pressure  of  famine,  so  that 
at  one  period  the  quarter  of  wheat  rose  to  the 
enormous  price  of  100s.,  equal  to  £15  of  our  money. 
Though  every  expedient  was  employed  to  lessen 
the  evil,  and  Scotland  was  less  dependent,  from  its 
extensive  pasture,  on  grain  as  an  article  of  food 
than  the  sister  kingdom,  the  mortality  was  yet  so 
great,  that  the  survivors  are  said  to  have  been 
hardly  suficient  to  bury  the  dead. 

Our  history  must  now  record  the  brief,  though 
splendid  success  of  the  Scottish  arms  in  Ireland. 
In  that  country  the  Anglo-Norman  power  had 
succeeded,  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  in 
reducing  the  native  population,  and  formally  add- 
ing the  island  as  an  appendage  to  the  EngKsh 
crown.  Misgovernment  and  oppression  had  made 
the  rule  of  England  for  a  long  time  hateful  to  many 
of  the  native  Irish  chiefs,  and  rendered  them  eager 
to  regain  their  independence.  Instigated  accord- 
ingly by  the  successes  of  the  Scots,  and  encouraged 
by  the  weakness  of  Edward's  administration,  and 
the  factions  of  the  English  and  Anglo-Irish  nobles, 
the  chieftains  of  Ulster  despatched  messengers  to 
Bruce,  imploring  his  aid  in  the  attempt  to  expel 
their  oppressors,  and  offering,  in  return,  to  bestow 
the  crown  of  Ireland  on  his  brother  Edward. 
Though  the  chances  of  success  were  both  re- 
icote  and  doubtful,  Robert,  desirous  to  distract 
•  Fordun,  book  xii.  cliap.  34, 


and  enffeeble  the  English,  as  well  as  gratify  the 

ambition    of   his    brother,  whose     „      ,.^. 

...  o     J  1.     ,1  ,     „     Expedition  of 

spirit  was  fired  by  the  prospect  of  Edward  Bruce  to 

a  crown,  ultimately  complied ;  and  Ireland,  May 
within  a  month  after  the  passing  of  '^'"''  ^"''^®- 
the  Act  regulating  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
Edward  Bruce,  accompanied  by  six  thousand 
soldiers,  embarked  for  Ireland.  The  Scottish 
armament  reached  the  opposite  coast  in  safety,  and 
the  troops  were  disembarked  at  Clondowne,  near 
Carrickfergus.  Immediately  thereafter  the  ves- 
sels returned  to  Scotland — a  measure  either  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  great  naval  superiority  of 
England,  or  adopted  with  the  design  of  teaching 
the  soldiers,  that  on  their  own  discipline  and 
valour  their  safety  and  success  would  now  mainly 
depend.  The  Scots  advanced  on  Carrickfergus  in 
two  divisions,  the  van  commanded  by  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  main  body  led  by  Edward 
Bruce  in  person.  On  their  march  they  encountered 
a  body  of  Anglo-Irish  troops,  eon-  Defeat  of  the 
sisting  of  about  twenty  thousand  Anglo-Irish, 
men,  under  Mandeville,  Bisset,  and  Logan,  military 
vassals  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster.  A  brief  engagement 
ensued,  in  which  the  Scots  obtained  a  complete 
victory.*  The  town  of  Carrickfergus  was  subse- 
quently taken  j  but  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  castle 
altogether  failed,  as  the  invaders  were  destitute  of 
the  engines  usually  employed  in  storming  fortified 
places.  The  cause  of  Bruce  was  now  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  some  of  the  principal  native 
chieftains  of  Ulster,  who  swore  fealty  to  him  as 
their  sovereign,  f  Two  chieftains,  however,  in  the 
English  iuterest,  with  about  two  thousand  spear- 
men, and  the  same  number  of  archers,  posted  them- 
selves at  the  strong  pass  of  Innermallane,  and  by 
hemming  in  the  Scots,  and  preventing  the  passage 
of  provisions,  endeavoured  to  starve  the  invaders 
into  submission.  With  his  characteristic  impe- 
tuosity, Bruce  led  his  men  to  the  attack,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  the  pass,  defeating  his  enemies 
with  great  slaughter,  and  capturing  a  large  number 
of  cattle,  which  afforded  a  seasonable  supply  to  his 
hungry  soldiers.f  The  Scots,  now  in  conjunction 
with  their  Irish  allies,  marched  into  the  interior  of 
Ulster,  and  ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  English 
settlers  and  their  adlierents  with  merciless  severity. 
The  towns  of  Dundalk  and  Atherdee,  also,  were  - 
stormed  and  burned. 

In  the  meantime,  Richard  de  Burgh,  the  power- 
ful Earl  of  Ulster,  assembled  his  vassals,  and, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  chiefe  of  Connaught,  who 
remained  faithful  to  England,  prepared  to  repel 
and  avenge  the  aggression  of  the  Scots.  Lord 
Edmund  Butler,  also,  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland, 
assembled  the  military  force  of  Leinster,  and 
marching  northwards,  offered  to  De  Burgh  his 
services  in  resisting  the  foe;  but,  confident  in  his 
own  strength,  and  jealous  of  interference  in  his 
feudal  domains,  Ulster  arrogantly  declined  his  aid, 
and  after  increasing  his  force  and  ravaging  the 

»  Barhour,  p.  279.  t  Ibid.  p.  380. 

J  Ibid.  p.  281. 
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districts    Supposed  to  be  friendly  to  tlie   Scots, 
advanced  to  meet  the  invaderSi     On  the  approach 

„ ,  .,  X,  of  De  Burgh,  Bruce  retreated  to  the 

defeats  the  Earl   neighbourhood  of  Conyers,  where 

of  Ulster  near  he  took  up  a  strong  position,  while 
Conyers.  ^j^g  English  army  encamped  within 
the  shelter  of  a  large  forest,  about  twelve  miles 
distant  from  the  town.  A  series  of  brilliant  skir- 
mislies  ensued,  in  which  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Earl 
of  Moray,  were  uniformly  successful,  interrupting 
the  convoys  of  provisions  destined  for  the  English 
army,  and  killing,  with  little  loss  to  themselves, 
numbers  of  their  enemies.  Harassed  by  these 
constant  attacks,  De  Burgh  now  took  up  a  safer 
position,  and,  resolving  to  close  the  war  by  a  deci- 
sive engagement,  moved  with  his  whole  force  on 
the  encampment  of  the  Scots.  Bruce,  on  learning 
the  advance  of  his  enemy,  had  recourse  to  a  stra- 
tagem suggested  by  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  which 
was  attended  with  complete  success.' "  The  banners 
and  pennons  of  the  Scottish  army  were  left  flying 
in  their  camp,  as  if  thB  troops  were  drawn  up 
behind  the  huts  and  baggage-oars,  by  which  all  the 
avenues  to  the  camp  itself  were  guarded  and 
encumbered ;  while,  in  order  to  complete  the  decep- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  Irish  allies  were  ranged  in 
the  rear.  The  English  force  advanced  in  careless 
confidence,  and  speedily  became  entangled  among 
the  baggage-cars,  while  many  of  the  soldiers  left 
their  ranks  to  plunder,  under  the  impression  that 
the  Scots  had  fled.  In  the  meantime,  Bruce,  with 
the  best  part  of  his  force,  had  executed  a  skilful 
detour,  and  gaining  unperceived  the  flank  and  rear 
of  his  foes,  made  a  sudden  and  fierce  attack. 
Surprised  and  dismayed,  the  soldiers  of  Ulster 
made  scarcely  any  resistance.  Thousands  perished 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  rest,  who  fled  to  Conyers,  were 
overtaken  by  the  cavahy  of  Moray,  and  many  of 
them  slain  in  the  streets.*  This  brilHant  victory 
was  followed  by  the  flight  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster  to 
the  south  of  Ireland,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Irish 
inhabitants  of  Connaught  and  Meath,  who  rose  on 
the  English  settlers,  burning  their  castles  and 
destroying  their  possessions.  The  Earl  of  Moray 
was  now  despatched  to  Scotland  to  obtain  rein- 
forcements, as  the  troops  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  hard  service  of  the  preceding  three  months ; 
while  Bruce  in  person  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Car- 
rickfergus.  Compelled  to  abandon  the  siege,  but 
strengthened  by  the  retm-n  of  Moray  with  five 
hundred  men,  the  Scottish  leader  marched  south- 
wards through  Meath  into  Kildare,  his  progress 
marked  by  a  cruelty  and  devastation  as  ungenerous 
as  it  was  impolitic,  and  the  results  of  which  he 
lived  to  deplore.  Near  Arscol,  in  Kildare,  the 
march  of  the  Scots  received  a  momentary  check, 
from  the  presence  of  a  new  army,  commanded  by 
Lord  Edmund  Butler,   the  Justiciary  of  Ireland. 

Overthrow  of     The  force  of  Butler  greatly  out- 

the  Justiciary     numbered  that  of  Edward  Bruce, 
of  Ireland.       -[^^^  ^^le  factions   existing  among 
the  leaders  had  destroyed  the  unity,  and  relaxed 
•  Barbour,  jjp.  294—296. 


the  discipline,  necessary  to  Sufidess )  so  that,  after  a 
feeble  resistance  to  the  fierce  charge  of  the  Scots, 
they  fled  in  dismay,  leaving  their  camp  and  mili- 
tary stores  to  be  plundered  by  the  conquerors 
(26th  January,  1316).  By  the  victory  of  Arscol, 
Bruce  was  left  undisputed  master  of  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  and  the  coveted  crown  seemed 
already  within  his  reach;  but  his  late  tlhspariiig 
cruelty  now  recoiled  upon  himself,  and  rendered 
useless  the  advantage  he  had  already  gained.  A 
grievous  famine,  the  consequence  chiefly  of  his 
destructive  inroad,  swept  over  the  devoted  districts  ; 
thousands  of  the  native  population,  arid  many  of 
his  own  soldiers,  perished ;  so  that,  to  escape  in- 
evitable ruin,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ulster, 
where  provisions  might  be  procured  from  Scotland 
by  sea.  Roger,  Lord  Mortimer,  who  possessed 
extensive  estates  in  Meath,  hastily  collected  an 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  endeavoured  to 
intercept  the  retreat  of  the  Scots.  The  hostile 
armies  encountered  at  Kenlis,  in  Battle  of 
Meath ;  but  the  troops  of  Mor-  Kenlis. 
timer  were  defeated  with  so  great  slaughter,  that 
eleven  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
slain.  Having  reached  Ulster,  Edward  Bruce, 
availing  himself  of  a  brief  breathing-time,  de- 
spatched Moray  again  to  Scotland  to  procure 
reinforcements  to  his  troops,  greatly  reduced  by 
the  hardships  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  famine. 

While  Edward  Bruce  was  prosecuting  the  Irish 
campaign,  Scotland,  under  the  rule  of  his  wise  and 
politic  brother,  was  peaceful  and  flomishing;,  and 
rapidly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  her  strug- 
gles for  independence.  The  English  government, 
directed  by  a  feeble  king,  and  distracted  by  the 
fierce  dissensions  of  the  nobles,  could  offer  iio 
efficient  opposition  to  the  Scots  f  while  a  rebellion 
in  "Wales,  to  quell  which  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  country  had  been  summoned,  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  younger  Bruce  ii  Ireland,  rendered 
a  cessation  of  hostiHties  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable.*  In  the  western  islands  King  Robert 
of  Scotland  alone,  did  there  exist  inradea  ^  the 
_.>,•         Ti  •!.•         i      it.        westerii  isles, 

anything  hke    opposition   to  the   ^^^  subdues 

sovereignty  of  Rruce.  John  of  John  of  Lorn. 
Lorn,  driven  from  his  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
after  his  defeat  in  1308,  had  established  himself  in 
these  remote  islands,  and  continued  for  a  long'  time 
to  inflict  grievous  injury  on  the  commerce  of  the 
kingdom.  This  horde  of'  pirates,  Bruce  determiried 
to  destroy;  and  accordingly,  accompanied  by  his 
son-in-law,  he  set  sail  with  a  povverful  fleet.  To 
conceal  his  intentions,  and  take  his  foe  by  surprise, 
instead  of  rounding  the  peninsula  of  Cantire,  the 
fleet  sailed  up  Lochfine,  and  cast  anchor  at  East 
Tarbet.  A  harrow  isthmus,  scarcely  exceeding  a 
mile  in  breadth,  separates  the  Lochs  of  East  and 
West  Tarbet:  across  this  low-lying  neck  of  land 
the  vessels  were  dragged  upon  a  species  of  slide, 
composed  of  smooth  planks  of  trees  laid  length- 
wise, parallel  to  each    other.f      The  disaflfedted 

*  Feed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  5-16—580. 
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islanders,  intimidated  by  the  sttdden  appearance  of 
their  sovereign  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force, 
immediately  submitted,  while  John  of  Lorn  was 
captured,  and  committed  iirst  to  Dumbarton  Castle, 
and  afterward  to  the  castle  of  Loehleven,  where  he 
terminated  his  turbulent  career. 

About  this  time,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  king  and 
Birth  of  ^^^  nation,  the  Princess  Marjory 
Eobertll.,  March  bore  a  son,  Robert,  who,  fifty-five 
*,  loio.  yg^j,g  afterwards,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
David  11.  But  this  joyful  event  was  soon  changed 
to  mourning,  by  the  death  of  the  young  mother, 
almost  immediately  after  child-birth.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Scottish  expedition  in  Ire- 
land was  pursuing  its  course  with  varying  fortune. 
Immediately  after  the  victory  of  Kenlis,  Edward 
Bruce  resumed  the  siege  of  Carrickfergus ;  but 
frota  the  want  of  military  engines  the  castle  re- 
sisted all  Lis  efibrts  to  storm  it,  and  the  siege  was 
converted  into  a  blockade.  Reduced  to  extremities, 
the  garrison  were  about  to  capitulate,  when  they 
received  a  sudden  accession  of  strength  and  spirit 
&om  flie  presence  of  Thomas,  Lord  Maudeville,  who, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  passed  the  encampments 
of  the  besiegers,  and  entered  the  castle  in  safety. 
The  discipline  of  the  Scottish  force  must  have 
become  greatly  relaxed,  and  they  appear  to  have 
neglected  even  the  ordinary  precautions  necessary 
The  Scottish  ^  insure  success.  Mandeville  j-e- 
army  saved  by  the  solved  to  take  advantage  of  their 
heroic  conduct  of  carelessness,  and  accordinglv,  on 
^  the  morning  after  bis  entrance  into 
the  castle,  he  made  a  sudden  and  vigorous  sally  on 
the  cantonments  of  the  Scots.  Neil  Fleming,  and 
a  guard  of  sixty  chosen  men,  were  alone  in  readi- 
ness to  repel  the  attack ;  and  Fleming  generously 
resolved  to  save  the  army,  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self and  his  little  band.  Having  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  Bruce,  warning  hini  of  the  attack,  he 
drew  up  his  men;  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  after 
a  chivalrous  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  met  the 
shock  of  the  advancing  force.  The  contest  was 
fierce,  though  unequal.  Fleming  and  his  com- 
panions were  slain  to  a  man,  but  not  until  many  of 
their  enemies  had  fallen,  and  time  had  been  gained 
for  their  countrymen  to  arm,  and  form  in  order  of 
battle,  Mandeville,  after  sending  round  two  detach- 
ments to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Scots,  proceeded 
rapidly  along  the  main  street  of  the  town,  to  attack 
the  head  quarters  of  Edward  Bruce^  He  was  met, 
however,  by  Bruce  himself,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  men  hastily  armed.  In  the  conflict  which 
fo'Jowed,  Mandeville,  conspicuous  from  his  armorial 
hearings,  was  struck  down  and  slain  by  Edward 
Bruce.  On  the  loss  of  their  leaderj  the  English 
retreated  in  dismay  to  the  castle ;  but,  alarmed  lest 
the  enemy  might  enter  along  with  them,  the  garrison 

belief  current  among  the  islanders  that  they  should  never  be 
subdued  till  their  invader  sailed  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Tarbet,  and  that,  considering  this  supposed  prophecy  to  have 
been  fulfilled  by  the  passage  of  Bruce's  vessels  in  the  man- 
ner described,  they  immediately  submitted  to  his  authority, 
•  fordun,  xiL  36. 


barricaded  the  gate,  hoisted  the  drawbridge,  and  ex- 
cluded their  friends,  who  were  all  slain  or  taken 
captive  by  the  Scots.  After  the  conflict,  Bruce — 
himself  a  man  of  generous  feeling  and  chivalrous 
valour,  though  deflcient  in  the  prudence  necessary 
to  constitute  a  great  commander — sought  out  the 
gallant  Fleming,  still  alive,  though  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  with  his  brave  hand  lying  dead  around  him, 
and  bewailed  with  tears  the  loss  of  his  noble  follower. 
The  garrison  of  Carrickfergus  now  agreed  to  sur- 
render, unless' relieved  before  the  close  of  the  month 
of  May ;  and  on  the  2nd  of  the  same  month  Edward 
Bruce  was  solemnly  crowned  King  of  Ireland.* 

During  the  next  five  months  the  historical 
records  furnish  little  that  is  interesting  respecting 
the  proceedings  of  Bruce,  if  we  except  the  surrender 
of  Carrickfergus  Castle,  and  the  defeat  of  a  party 
of  Scots,  under  Allan  Stewart,  by  an  English 
force.  In  the  month  of  November,  however,  the 
English  government,  alarmed  at  the  success  of  the 
Scots,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Anglo- 
Irish  leaders,  appointed  Roger  Mortimer  Guar- 
dian and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  besides  giving 
orders  that  twenty  vessels  should  be  provided  to 
convey  the  new  governor,  with  a  large  force  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  to  Ireland,  commanded  all 
Englishmen,  holding  lands  there,  to  be  in  readiness 
to  join  him  at  Haverford,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
1317.t  In  this  emergency,  Moray  -^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
was  again  despatched  to  Scotland  in  person  to  the 
by  Edward  Bruce,  to  obtain  rein-  assistance  of  hia 
forcements;  and  the  King  of  the  ^^'l^er- 
Scots,  impressed  with  the  importance,  to  himself 
and  his  kingdom,  of  maintaining  his  brother's 
crown,  determined  to  conduct  in  person  a  large 
body  of  troops  to  the  scene  of  war.  The  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  was  intrusted,  during  his  absence, 
to  his  son-in-law,  Walter  Stewart,  aided  by  the 
gallant  Douglas ;  and  the  expedition  having  sailed 
from  Loch  Ryan,  in  Galloway,  landed  safely  at 
Carrickfergus.J  After  a  brief  period  of  rest,  the 
two  brothers,  at  the  head  of  their  united  force, 
amounting  to  twenty  thousand  men,  hastened  by 
forced  marches,  and  having  eluded  a  strong  body 
of  troops  stationed  to  prevent  their  entrance  into 
Leinster,  passed  through  the  county  of  Lowth 
and  advanced  to  Slane.  During  the  march  an 
engagement  took  place,  which  strikingly  exhibits 
the  cautious  intrepidity  of  the  Scottish  king. 
The  Earl  of  Ulster  had  assembled  an  army  of 
forty  thousand  men  to  oppose  the  Scotsy  and 
lining,  with  this  large  force,  an'  extensive  wood 
through  which  his;  'enemies  must  '  of  necessity 
pass,  proposed  to  attack  their  rear  when  the  van 
bad  defiled  i  through  the  forest.  ■  Edward  Bruce, 
who  led  the  first  di'Vision,  hurried  on  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  leaving  the  main  body, 
under  his  brother,  far  behind.  Scarcely  had  the 
rear  entered  the  wood,  when  it  was  assailed  by  a 
galling  discharge  of  arrows,  and  Robert,  suspecting 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  superior  force,  commanded 

*  Barbour,  pp.  297— 300.  +  Fordun,  xii.  25. 
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his  men  to  march  in  order  Of  battle,  and  on  no 
account  to  quit  their  ranks.     His  own  nephe-w,  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  who,  irritated  by  the  discharges  of 
two  English  archers,  rushed  to   attack  them,  re- 
ceived  a  blow  from  the  king's  truncheon  which 
almost  beat  him  from  his  horse,  accompanied  with 
a  stern  rebuke  for  his-  insubordination.     The  Scots 
,     1  ,    .       slowly  but  steadily  advanced,  and 
a  powerful  army  on    reaching    an   opening   in   the 
under  the        wood   the   whole   force   of   Ulster 
Earl  of  Ulster.     ^^^  discovered  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.     Robert  hastened  to  attack  them,  and 
after  a  short  but  fierce  conflict  the  sturdy  valour  of 
the  Soots  prevailed,  and  the   tumultuary  host  of 
Ulster  was  either  slain  or  driven  from  the  field. 
Edward  Bruce  returned  only  to   find   the  battle 
ended,  and  to  encounter  a  severe  but  merited  rebuke 
from  his  brother,  for  his  having  endangered  the 
safety  of  the  whole   army  by  his  inconsiderate 
rashness.       The     Scots     advanced,     by     way    of 
Drogheda,  on  Dublin,  which  they  endeavoured  to 
capture  ;  but  in  this  they  were  xmsuccessful,  as  the 
citizens,- — after  burning  the  suburbs,  which  might 
have   facilitated   the   entrance   of  the   Scots,   and 
strengthening  the  fortifications  with  the  materials 
of  a  church  which  they  demolished  for  that  pur- 
pose,— ofiered  a  brave  and  determined  resistance. 
Foiled  in  this  attempt  on  Dublin,  the  king  of  the 
Scots,  and  his    brother,   took    possession   of   the 
neighbouring  castle  of  Cnoc,  and,  after  a  short  stay 
at  Leixlip,  marched  to  Naas,  and  thence  to  CuUen, 
in  the  county  of  Kildare.      They  penetrated,  if  we 
may  credit  the  Irish  annals,  as  far  as  Limerick, 
accompanied  by  bands  of  the  savage  native  popula- 
tion,  who    ravaged  the   country  without  mercy, 
despoiling  the  religious  houses,  and  even  rifting  the 
sepulchres  in  their  search  for  spoil. 

While  the   Scots    were    reaping   the  fruits   of 

,,    , ,       ,  .        their  previous  successes,  Mortimer 
Mortimer  tnngs  J  .  .    ' 

reinforcements  landed  m  Ireland  witn  a  chosen 
to  the  English,  body  of  troops,  and  having  trans- 
AprU,  1317.  initted  orders  to  Butler,  his  pre- 
decessor, to  delay  any  further  attack  upon  the 
Scots  until  he  arrived  at  the  camp,  advanced 
rapidly  to  Kilkenny.  On  his  arrival  he  found 
that  the  royal  brothers,  taking  advantage  of  the 
inaction  of  the  Anglo-Irish  leaders,  had  skilfully 
extricated  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of  their 
position,  and  by  forced  marches  had  reached 
Kildare  in  safety,  on  their  return  to  Ulster.  Dis- 
banding, therefore,  the  tumultuary  army,  which  he 
found  assembled  at  Kilkenny,  Mortimer,  with  a 
smaller  but  better  disciplined  force,  pursued  the 
Soots,  who,  after  various  indecisive  skirmishes 
with  the  English  army,  made  good  their  retreat 
into  Ulster.  An  incident  which  occurred  on  this 
march,  deserves  notice,  as  illustrating  the  humanity 
Bruee's  and  courtesy  by  which  King  Ro- 
humanity —  ^ert  was  eminently  characterized. 
When  the  Scottish  army  was  about  to  commence 
its  march  from  Limerick,  the  king  heard  the  cries 
of  a  woman,  and  on  inqturing  what  was  the  matter, 
he  was  informed  that  a  poor  woman,  a  laundress, 


or  washerWotnan,  had  been  seized  with  the  pains 
of  labour,  and  was  maldng  a  great  outcry  at  the 
prospect  of  boing  left  behind  in  that  helpless 
situation^  Bi-uce  ilnmediately  gave  orders  that 
the  march  should  be  stopped,  that  a  tent  should 
be  pitched  for  her  reception,  and  that  the  other 
women  should  attend  upon  her  delivery;  and  he 
gave  special  directions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  be  conveyed  along  with  the  army. 
"  This  was  a  full  great  courtesy,"  says  Barbour, 
"  that  such  a  king,  and  so  mighty,  made  his  men 
dwell  in  this  manner  for  a  poor  lavender."* 

On  the  return  of  the  Scots  to  Ulster,  many  of 

the  Irish    chieftains    hastened  to    his  return  to 

acknowledge  Edward  Bruce  as  Sco-land. 
their  king.  Robert  having  thus  accomplished  the 
chief  design  of  his  expedition  in  consolidating  the 
power  of  his  brother,  set  sail  for  Scotland,  accom- 
panied by  Randolph,  but  leaving  behind  him  the 
flower  of  his  army. 

During  his  absence,  various  attempts  were  made 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  Exploits  of  Sir 
dominions,  but  with  very  limited  James  Douglas, 
success.  The  English  king,  encouraged  by  the 
absence  of  his  great  rival  in  Ireland,  summoned 
his  military  vassals  to  meet  him  at  Newcastle, 
about  the  end  of  September,  1317,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  Scotland;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  attempt  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Lancasterian  party.  Hostilities  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  were  therefore  confined  to 
occasional  border  ffays,  in  which  the  Scots  were 
almost  uniformly  successful,  -mainly  through  the 
activity  and  skill  of  Sir  James  Douglas  and  the 
Steward.  At  this  time  Douglas  had  erected  a 
mansion  for  his  own  residence  at  Linthaughlee, 
near  Jedburgh,  and  had  resolved  to  give  a  banquet 
to  his  military  vassals  on  the  completion  of  the 
building.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  warden  of  the 
EngHsh  marches,  having  received  notice  of  this 
intention,  crossed  the  borders  with  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  men,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Scots 
in  the  midst  of  their  festivities.  Douglas,  however, 
received  timely  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  resolved  to  attack  them  in  an  extensive 
wood,  through  which  their  line  of  march  lay;  and 
having  thickly  twisted  together  the  young  birch 
trees  on  either  side,  so  as  to  form  an  abatis,  im- 
penetrable by  cavalry,  he  posted  a  considerable 
body  of  archers  in  ambush  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  pass,  where  its  breadth  did  not  exceed  twenty 
yards.  The  Enghsh  advanced  in  careless  security, 
and  on  reaching  that  part  of  the  road  where  their 
ranks  were  so  compressed  by  the  narrowness  of  the 

*  Barbour,  p.  320.  The  narrative  of  the  metrical  chro- 
nicler affords  no  authority  for  the  statements  which  have 
been  added  to  it  in  modern  times,  that  when  the  incident 
occun-ed  the  English  were  pressing  hard  upon  Bruce,  who 
had  given  orders  for  a  hasty  retreat;  that  he  counter- 
manded the  orders,  and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  who, 
conceiving  that  he  must  have  received  a  large  reinforcement, 
were  fifraid  to  attack  him,  and  thus  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  send  off  the  poor  woman  and  her  child,  and  then 
to  retreat  at  his  leisure  without  suffering  any  inconvcnieuee 
from  the  hiXi. 
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glade,  that  it  ^vas  impossible  for  their  cavalry  to 
aet  with  effect,  Douglas  rushed  upon  them  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  men-at-arms,  shouting  his 
war  cry,  while  the  archers  at  the  same  time  sud- 
denly poured  in  repeated  volleys  of  arrows.  The 
English  thus  assailed  on  every  side,  were  thrown 
into  inextricable  confusion,  and  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter;  but,  owing  to  their  vast  supe- 
riority of  force,  Douglas  did  not  venture  to  pui'sue 
thorn  into  the  open  country.  In  the  first  onset 
Sir  Thomas  de  Richemont,  one  of  the  English 
leaders,  was  slain  by  the  hand  of  Douglas,  who 
took,  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  a  furred  liat  which  he 
wore  above  his  helmet.* 

Soon  after  this,  a  Gascon  knight,   named  Ed- 
■    mund  de  Cailou,  governor  of  Berwick,  was  attacked 
by  Douglas,  while  returning  through  the  Merse  to 
that  fortress,  loaded  vvith  spoil  from  an  inroad  into 
Teviotdaie.      Cailou  and  most  of  his    men    were 
slain,   and  the  booty  of   the   plundered   districts 
recovered.    A  similar  fate  befell  Sir  Robert  Neville, 
who  at  tliat  time  resided  in  Berwick.     On  hearing 
from  some  of  De  Cailou's  fugitive  soldiers,  a  high 
eulogium   on    the    prowess   of   Douglas,    Neville 
boasted  that  he    would  encounter    this    puissant 
leader,  if  he  would  come. and  display  his  banner 
before  Berwick.     Douglas,  on  receiving  informa- 
tion of  this  vaunt,   marched  into   tlie   neighbour- 
hood of  that  town,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  to 
burn  some  villages  within  sight  of  the  garrison. 
Neville  immediately  issued  from  Berwick  at  the 
Head  of  a  force  more  numerous  than  that  of  the 
invaders,  and  encamping  upon  an  eminence,  waited 
till  the  Scots  should  disperse  in  quest  of  forage. 
But  Douglas  called  in  his  detachments  and  instantly 
marehed  against  the  enemy.     An  obstinate  engage- 
msnt  ensued,  in  which  Sir  Robert  was  slain  in  a 
hand  to  hand  encounter  with  Douglas,  and  his  party 
was  entirely   routed  with    great   slaughter.     Sir 
Ralph  Neville  and  many  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion were  taken  prisoners.  Douglas,  after  ravaging 
the  whole  district,  burning  all   the   villages  and 
hamlets,  and  driving  away  the  cattle,  returned  to 
the  forest  of  Jedburgh,  leaving  behind  him  a  name 
of  such   terror,    that,   according    to    Barbour,  all 
along   the    borders,    the    English    mothers    were 
accustomed  to  pacify  their  children  by  threatening 
that  they  "  would  make  the  Black  Douglas  take 
thoin."t 
Foiled  in  his  attacks    upon  Scotland  by  land. 
The  luT'lish      *^^  English  monarch  resolved  to 
attempt  a  lauding  attempt  an   invasion   by  sea.      A 
at  1-LSo—        party  of  English  troops  embarked 
in  the  Htmiber,  and,  sa.iling  up  the  Fi-ith  of  Forth, 
landed  at  Dunybrissle,  in  Fife.     The  sheriif  of  the 
comity  hastily  collected  five  hundred  men,  and  at- 
tempted to  oppose  their  landing ;  but,  intimidated 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  invaders,  the  raw 
levies  made  a  precipitate  retreat.      In  their  fiight 
they  encountered  William  Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  who  was  hastening  from  his  seat  at  Auchter- 


tool,  at  the  head  of  sixty  of  his  servants.  Having 
received  notice  of  the  flight  of  the  sheriff  and  his 
men,  this  warlike  prelate, — whom  Barbour  terms 
"rycht  hardy,  meikill,  and  stark," — immediately 
put  on  his  armour,  and,  easting  a  linen  frock  or 
rochet  over  it,  threw  himself  on  horseback  and  rode 
out  to  meet  the  fugitives.  "  Whither  are  you 
fleeing  ?  "  said  he  to  their  leaders  ;  "  you  deserve  to 
have  your  gilt  spurs  hacked  ofi'."  Then,  throwing 
aside  his  ecclesiastical  garment  and  seizing  a  spear, 
he  cried  out,  "  Let  all  who  love  their  country  and 

With  this  he 


-and  are 

repulsed  by  tlie 

Bishop  nf  Dun- 

lield. 


•  Barhour,  pp.  332- 
+  Barhour,  p.  31u! 
VOL.  I. 


-32-i, 

Fordun,  book  xii.  chap.  xxT. 


their  king  turn  again  with  me." 
made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
English,  who  were  speedily  de- 
feated and  driven  back  to  their 
ships,  with  the  loss  of  five  hundred 
men,  besides  many  who  were  drowned  by  the 
swamping  of  some  of  their  boats.  The  survivors 
immediately  set  sail,  and  returned  with  all  speed  to 
their  own  country.  On  the  return  of  the  king 
from  Ireland,  he  highly  commended  this  gallant 
exploit,  declaring  that  Sinclair  should  be  his  own 
bishop  ;  and  by  the  name  of  "  The  King's  Bishop  " 
was  this  courageous  prelate  long  and  honourably 
remembered  by  his  countrymen.* 

After  the  return  of  king  Robert  from  his  Irish 
expedition,     Edward,       smarting    interference  of 
under    his   frequent   defeats,   and       the  Pope — 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  attempted 
to  intimidate  the  Scottish  king  and  his  subjects, 
by  the   thundei's  of  spiritual  warfare.      In  Pope 
John  XXIL,  a  man  alike   servile   and  venal,  he 
found  a  ready  instrument  for  his  pm'pose ;  and,  by 
the  liberal  use  of  English  gold,  he  induced  him  to 
issue  a  bull,  commanding,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  two  j'cars, 
"  between  the  King  of  England  and  his  belo%-ed 
son  the  noble  lord  Robert  Bruce,  carrying  himself 
as    King   of    Scotland."  f      Two    cardinals    were 
despatched  into  England,  as  the  papal  legates,  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  the  truce ;  and,  foreseeing 
that  such  an  unjust  and  partial  exercise  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  would  be  resisted  by  the  Scots, 
the  legates  were  privately  empowered   to  inflict 
upon  the  King  of  Scotland,  or  on  any  other  per- 
sons whom  they  might  think  proper,  the  highest 
spiritual   censures.      The  pontiff  still  further  ex- 
hibited his  thorough  subserviency  to  Edward  by 
intrusting  the  cardinals  with  a  bull,  to  be  made 
public  if  necessary,  by  which  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication  was   pronounced   against   all    the 
enemies  of  the  English  king,  and  the  invaders  of 
his  dominions,  and  especially  against  Robert  Bruce 
and    his  brother   Edward.      The   pope    also   ful- 
minated another  bull  against  the  Minorite  Friars, 
for   instigating    the    Irish    to   rise    in     rebellion 

*  Fordun,  boolt  .\ii.  chap.  xxv. ;  Barbour,  pp.  R2S — 333. 
According  to  Barbour,  the  English  landed  to  tlio  west  o( 
Inverlceithing,  hut  Bower,  the  continuatoi*  of  Forduo,  affirms 
that  they  landed  at  Dunybrissle.  The  former  says  that  the 
Earl  of'  Fii'e  commanded  the  Scots,  aloug  with  the  sheriff 
of  the  county;  but  no  'mention  is  made  of  this  by  Bowe'- 
and  it  is  on  other  grounds'  exceedingly  improbable. 

+  Eymer  l'"oed.  vol.  iii.  p.  894. 
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against  the  Englisli  government  and  to  join  the 
Scottish  invaders. 

The  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  this  delicate  and  trying 
_„  ,        situation,  evinced  great  calmness 

prudent  cojidiict  and  prudence,  combined  with  un- 
ci'Jinicem  regard  sliakcu  courage.      While  showing 
*°  ^*'~  all  due  respect  to  the  pope,  as  the 

head  of  the  church,  ho  firmly  resisted  all  attempts 
to  encroach  upon  the  dignity  of  his  crown  and  the 
independence  of  his  kingdom.  On  their  arrival  in 
England,  the  cardinals  despatched  two  nuncios, — 
the  Bishop  of  Corbeil  and  Master  Aumery, — to 
co:',vey  the  papal  letters  to  the  Scottish  king.*  On 
their  way  to  the  north,  in  company  with  Lewis  de 
Beaumont,  the  bishop  elect  of  Durham,  the  nuncios 
were  intercepted,  at  a  spot  called  Rushy  Ford, 
near  Darlington,  by  a  band  of  freebooters,  under 
Gilbert  Middleton  and  Walter  Selby,  who  robbed 
them  of  their  money,  luggage,  and  horses,  and 
then  dismissed  them  to  prosecute  then-  journey.f 
They  reached  the  Scottish  court  in  a  very  disconso- 
late plight,  and  were  courteously  I'eceived  by  Bruce, 
who  listened  patiently  to  their  statements.  Having 
then  consulted  with  his  nobles  who  were  present, 
upon  the  message  delivered  to  him  by  the  nuncios, 
he  made  answer,  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  pro- 
cm-e  a  good  and  firm  peace,  either  tlu-ough  the 
mediation  of  the  pope,  or  by  any  other  means ;  but 
that,  so  long  as  he  was  only  addressed  as  Governor 
of  Scotland,  and  the  title  of  king  was  withheld 
from  him,  he  could  not,  until  he  had  advised  with 
the  whole  council,  and  the  other  barons  of  his  king- 
dom, admit  the  legates  to  an  interview,  nor  was  it 
possible  for  him  to  convene  a  council  for  this  pur- 
pose before  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  (29th  Sept.) 
He  allowed  the  open  letters  of  tlie  pope,  recom- 
mending peace,  to  be  read  in  his  presence,  and 
listened  to  them  with  all  due  respect ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  receive  the  sealed  letters  addressed  to 
Robert  Bruce,  Governor  of  Scotland.  "  Among  my 
barons/'  said  he,  "there  are  many  bearing  the 
name  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  mj  kingdom  ;  these  letters  may  possibly  be 
addressed  to  some  one  of  them ;  but  they  are  not 
addressed  to  me,  who  am  King  of  Scotland." 

The  nuncios  attempted  to  offer  an  apology  for 
the  omission  of  the  title  of  king,  by  observing 
that  it  was  hot  customary  for  their  holy  mother 
the  church  to  say  or  to  do  anything,  during  the 
dependence  of  a  controversy,  which  might  preju- 
dice the  rights  of  either  of  the  parties.  "  Since, 
then,"  replied  Bruce,  pointing  to  the  papal  letters, 
"  my  spiritual  father  and  my  holy  mother  are  un- 
willing to  pi-ejudice  the  cause  of  my  adversary  by 
giving  me  the  title  of  Idng,  they  ought  not  to  have 
prejudiced  my  cause,  during  the  dependence  of  the 
controversy,  by  withdrawing  that  title  from  me. 
I  am  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
All  my  people  call  me  king,  and  other  princes 
address  me  by  that  title  ;  but  my  spiritual  parents 
assume  an   evident  partiality  among    their  sons. 

*  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  iii.  p.  COl. 
^  Tyri-el  Hist.  voL  iii.  p.  269. 


Had  you  presumed  to  present  letters  so  addressed 
to  other  kings,  you  might  perhaps  have  been 
answered  in  a  difiterent  style  ;  but  I  reverence  you 
as  the  messengers  of  the  holy  see."  The  messen- 
gers then  requested  that  the  king  would  command 
a  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  "To  this," 
replied  Bruce,  "  I  can  never  consent  without  the 
advice  of  my  parliament,  the  more  especially 
■while  the  English  daily  invade  and  spoil  my 
people."  "  All  this  was  spoken,"  says  the  letter 
of  the  nuncios  to  the  pope,  "  in  an  affable  manner 
and  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  evincing  all  due 
reverence  for  your  holiness  and  the  church."  It 
appears  from  the  same  interesting  document,  that 
another  papal  messenger,  named  Jacobinus,  had 
been  despatched  some  time  before,  with  letters 
to  the  Scottish  prelates,  annoimcing  the  coronation 
of  the  pope,  but  had  been  refused  admission  into 
Scotland.  The  two  nuncios  carried  Jacobinus 
along  with  them,  and  earnestly  entreated  the  king 
to  permit  him  to  execute  his  commission.  To  this 
request  Bruce  gave  no  answer,  but,  "  by  a  certain 
change  of  his  countenance,  silently  intimated  a  re- 
fusal," and  they  were  informed  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  king,  that  this  refusal  was  owing  to  the 
omission  of  his  royal  title;  and  the  Scottish 
counsellors  assured  them,  that  if  the  letters  had 
been  addressed  to  the  king  of  the  Soots,  negotia- 
tions for  a  good  and  lasting  peace  would  have  been 
readity  entered  into,  but  no  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  injunctions  of  the  pope,  so  long  as  the 
royal  title  was  withheld.* 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  rejection  of  their, 
proposals,  the  cardinals,  who  had  _|,ig  j.^f^^^,  ^^ 
remained  all  this  time  at  Durham,  receive  the  papal 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  pro-  nuncio, 
claim  the  papal  truce  in  Scotland.  This  peiilous 
ofiice  was  intrusted  to  Adam  Newton,  the  Father 
Guardian  of  the  Minorite  Friars  of  Berwick,  who 
was  furnished  with  the  requisite  documents,  and 
with  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews',  and  the 
other  Scottish  prelates,  requiring  them  to  enforce 
the  papal  mandate.  A  most  interesting  account  of 
this  journey  to  Scotland  has  been  given  by  Newton 
himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  cardinals.f 
"  In  the  first  place,"  says  he,  "  I  arrived  safe  at 
Berwick,  with  God's  assistance,  but  not  without 
difficulty  and  tribulation.  About  a  week  ago  I 
proceeded  from  Berwick  to  Old  Cambus,  a  village 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  Berwick,  near 
which  place  in  a  wood  the  Lord  Robert  lay  con- 
cealed with  his  accomplices,  labom-ing  night  and 
day  in  the  consti-uction  of  various  machines,  in- 
tended for  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Berwick. 

"  But  I  cautiously  left  all  the  bulls,  letters,  and 
other  papers  with  which  you  had  intrusted  me, 
in  safety  at  Berwick,  till  I  should  receive  a  safe 
conduct  from  the  said  Lord  Robert ;  which  I  re- 
ceived for  myself  and  the  papers  from  the  Lord 
Alexander  Seton,  seneschal  to  the  said  Lord  Ro- 
bert, and  Master  John  de  Montonforth,  his  cleric. 

"  I  then  went  back  to  Berwick  for  my  papers 

•  Kymei-  Foed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  601,  662.        +  Itid.  p.  68}. 
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and  credentials,  and  returned  again  to  Old  Cam- 
bus,  but  ■svas  refused  any  personal  intercourse  with 
the  said  Lord  Robert,  and  was  desired  to  give  all 
my  letters  to  the  foresaid  seneschal  and  clerk,  that 
they  might  be  shown  to  the  said  Lord  Robert. 
And  because  he  was  not  named  as  King  of  Scot- 
land, all  the  bulls  and  letters  were  contemptuously 
returned  to  me ;  and  a  message  was  delivered  me 
from  the  said  Lord  Robert,  declaring  that  he  would 
not  acquiesce  in  the  bulls  or  in  your  processes, 
unless  called  King  of  Scotland,  nor  until  he  had 
acquired  possession  of  Berwick.  On  this,  seeing 
that  I  was  environed  with  danger,  I  was  greatly 
troubled  how  I  might  pi'eserve  the  papers,  and  my 
own  mortal  life.  Before  the  foresaid  persons,  and 
a  multitude  of  others  who  were  gathered  around 
me,  I  expressly  and  publicly  proclaimed,  that  a 
two  years'  truce  was  established  and  ordained  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  by  the  authority  of 
the  supreme  pontiff ;  but  which  proclamation  they 
all  despised. 

"  I  next  earnestly  entreated  the  foresaid  persons, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  in  charity  and  com- 
passion, and  from  reverence  for  the  holy  see,  they 
would  give  me  a  safe  conduct  to  pass  further  into 
Scotland  to  some  of  the  prelates  of  that  country, 
to  carry  your  orders  into  execution,  or  at  least  for 
■my  safe  return  to  Berwick. 

"  But  they  refused  to  grant  me  either,  and  ^dis- 
missed me  desolate  on  all  sides,  with  express  orders 
to  get  out  of  the  country  in  all  haste.  I  was, 
therefore,  reluctantly  constrained  to  measure  back 
my  steps  towards  Bermck.  In  my  way  thither  I 
was  encountered  by  four  armed  ruffians,  who  robbed 
and  despoiled  me  of  all  my  papers  and  of  m.y  gar- 
ments, stripping  me  entirely  naked.  It  is  ru- 
moured, that  the  Lord  Robert  and  his  accomplices, 
who  instigated  this  outrage,  now  have  the  papers 
which  were  taken  from  me.". 

Thi'oughout  the  whole  of  this  negotiation  it  is 
evident  that  the  pope  acted  as  the  servile  tool  of 
the  English  court ;  but  the  good  sense  and  firmness 
of  Bruce,  aided  by  the  patriotism  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  and  the  attachment  of  his  subjects,  enabled 
him  to  thwart  the  cunning  policy  of  Edward  and 
his  ecclesiastical  ally,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  his  kingdom. 

The  important  town  of  Berwick,  the  key  of  the 
Capture  of  eastern  marches,  still  remained  in 
Bei-wiok.  the  hands  of  the  English;  and 
Bruce,  as  we  have  seen,  was  found  by  the  papal 
messenger  busily  engaged  in  the  constmction  of 
engines  for  its  captm-e.  Fortunately  for  the  Soots, 
a  burgess  named  Spalding,  having  been  harshly 
treated  by  the  governor,  Roger  Horsely,  deter- 
mined, in  revenge,  to  beti'ay  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  This  purpose  he  communi- 
cated to  a  Scottish  lord,  called  by  Barbour  the 
Marshall,*  by  whom  the  intelligence  was  immedi- 
ately conveyed  to  Bruce  himself.     "  You  did  well," 

*  Barbour,  pp.  83.3 — 880.  Lord  Hailes  conjectures,  on 
very  plausible  grounds,  that  the  nobleman  refeixed  to  by 
Barbour,  was  the  Earl  of  March. — Annals,  vol.  11.  p.  97. 


said  the  sagacious  monarch,  "in  making  me  your 
confidant,  for  if  you  had  told  this  to  either  Ran- 
dolph or  Douglas,  you  would  have  offended  the  one 
whom  you  did  not  trust.  Both  of  them,  however, 
shall  aid  you  in  executing  this  enterprise."  The 
king  then  commanded  his  informant  to  repair,  with 
a  strong- body  of  troops,  to  Dunse  Park,  about  four- 
teen miles  from  Bcrvfick  ;  and  separate  orders  were 
given  to  Douglas  and  Randolph  to  meet  him  at  the 
same  place,  each  accompanied  by  a  clioscn  band  of 
retainers.  At  nightfall,  the  troops  thus  secretly 
assembled,  quitted  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and 
marched  to  Berwick;  andhaving,  by  the  assistance 
of  Spalding,  fixed  their  ladders  near  the  Cowport, 
they  scaled  the  walls  undiscovered,  and  were 
speedily  masters  of  the  town.  When  the  alarm 
was  given,  the  citizens  hastily  assembled  in  groups, 
or  ran  wildly  through  the  streets  ;  but,  panic-struck 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  they  oficrod  no 
effectual  resistance.  Not  a  few  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners,  but  many  escaped  over  the  walls  or 
threw  themselves  into  the  castle.  A  portion  of  the 
assailants  dispersed  themselves  through  the  streets 
to  slay  and  plunder ;  but  a  select  body  were  kept 
together  by  Randolph  and  Douglas,  in  readiness  to 
repel  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  garrison  to 
recover  the  town.  This  precaution  saved  the  Scot- 
tish force  from  destruction ;  for  next  day,  about 
noon,  the  governor  of  the  castle,  discovering  the 
small  number  of  the  assailants,  made  a  desperate 
sally,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  recapturing  the 
city.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  however,  in  which  a. 
young  knight,  called  Sir  William  Keith  of  Galston, 
eminently  distinguished  himself,  the  English  were 
di-iven  back  into  the  citadel  with  great  slaughter. 
On  learning  that  the  town  was  taken.  King  Robert 
came  up  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  to  seciu'o  the 
important  conquest.  Great  numbers  of  Scotchmen 
also  fioeked  into  the  town,  from  the  Merse,  Teviot- 
dale,  and  Lothian,  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  the 
castle,  which  soon  surrendered.  The  garrison  wore 
permitted  to  depart  into  England.  Immense 
quantities  of  merchandize,  provisions,  and  military 
stores  were  found  in  the  city,  and  its  plunder 
greatly  enriched  the  Scottish  army.  Instead  of 
demolishing  the  castle,  as  he  had  hitherto  done 
with  all  the  fortresses  recovered  from  the  English, 
Bruce  resolved  to  strengthen  the  fortifications, 
and  to  commit  the  keeping  of  both  town  and 
castle  to  his  gallant  son-in-law.  The  Steward 
being  well  aware,  from  the  importance  of  the 
town,  that  the  English  would  soon  make  a  vigor- 
ous effort  to  i-ecover  it,  carried  on  his  preparations 
with  great  energy.  He  reinforced  the  garrison, 
which  consisted  of  a  strong  body  of  archers,  spear- 
men, and  cross-bowmen,  with  five  hundi-ed  gentle- 
men, who  quartered  his  arms,  and  were  collected 
from  his  own  hereditary  possessions,  and  among 
the  relations  of  his  family.  lie  laid  in  such  ample 
stores  of  provisions  that  the  town  and  castle  were 
victualled  for  a  year ;  and,  assisted  by  John  Crab, 
an  experienced  Flemish  engineer,  he  construfted 
springalds,  cranes,  and  every  other  kind  of  warlilte 
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engine,  then  employed  in  the  defence  of  fortified 
towns.*  In  the  midst  of  tliese  preparations,  Bruce 
Invasion  of  invaded  Northumberland,  surpris- 
Englana.  jng  the  Castle  of  Mitford,  and  re- 
ducing the  strongholds  of  Wark  and  Harbottle. 
He  penetrated  into  Yorkshire,  plundering  and  burn- 
ing Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough, 
and  Skipton;  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  of 
Ripon  to  redeem  themselves  from  military  exe- 
cution, by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money. 
He  then  led  back  his  army  into  their  own  country, 
loaded  with  booty,  and  driving  their  prisoners  be- 
fore them,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Lanercost, 
like  flocks  of  sheep.f  Edward,  unable  to  protect 
his  subjects  from  the  destructive  inroads  of  the 
Scots  by  force  of  arms,  again  sought  and  obtained 
the  aid  of  the  Pope ;  and  the  two  cardinals,  who 
still  remained  in  England,  were  instructed  by  the 

Papal  bull  of      pontiff  to  issue  a   bull  of  excom- 

e:!commutiica-     munication  against  Robert  Bruce 
tion  against  ,       n     ■,  ■         in  .i 

Bruce  and  his  ^^'^  ^'■'^  -"'^  adherents,  on  tlie 
adherents.  ground  that  they  had  captured 
Berwick  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  papal 
truce,  and  maltreated  the  messengers  of  the  holy 
see.J  Meanwhile,  Edward  had  summoned  his  par- 
liament to  meet  at  Lincoln,  but  was  compelled  to 
prorogue  it  on  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Scots ; 
while  an  army  hastily  assembled ,  at  York  was  dis- 
missed, as  the  enemy  had  already  returned  home. 
The  English  parliament  met  at  London,  about 
Michaelmas,  and  gave  orders  that  the  various 
towns  throughout  the  kingdom  should  furnish  each 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  completely  armed, 
wiio  were  required  to  serve  for  forty  days,  and  to 
'be  maintained  at  tlie  expense  of  the  citizens.  § 
These  levies,  along  with  the  military  barons  and 
their  retainers,  formed  a  large  and  efficient  force; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  rendezvous  at  York,  the 
animosity  between  the  king  and  his  nobility  ran 
so  high,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  disband  the 
army,  without  making  any  effort  to  recapture  Ber- 
\vick,  or  to  punish  the  aggressions  of  the  Scots. 

At  this  period  tidings  were  conveyed  to  Scotland 
Defeat  and  death  "^  ^^"^  disastrous  issue  of  the  ex- 
of  Edward  Bruce,  pedition     to     Ireland.        Edward 

5th  October,  Bruce  had  maintained  a  precarious 
authority  in  Ulster  by  means  of 
frequent  reinforcements  from  his  native  country. 
He  now  rashly  encountered  at  Pagher,  near  Dun- 
dalk,  a  greatly  superior  force,  amounting  to  nearly 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  John  de  Berming- 
ham,  and  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  army  of 
Edward  Brace  is  said  to  have  numbered  only  two 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  his  Irish  allies,  a  large, 
but  ii-regular  and  ill-disciplined  host.  As  the 
English  were  approaching,  Bruce  despatched  three 
of  his  principal  officers,  Soulis,  Stewart,  and  Mow- 
bray, to  observe  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
enemy.     On  their  return  they  strongly  ui'ged  the 

•  Barbour,  pp.  339,  3i0. 

+  Chron.  Lanercost,  p.  236. 

j  Eymer  Food.  vol.  iii.  pp.  707—711. 

5  Walsiugham,  p.  111. 


propriety  of  declining  an  engagement  with  an 
army  so  vastly  superior.  To  these  judicious  coun- 
sels Edward  Bruce,  with '  his  characteristic  impe- 
tuosity and  contempt  of  danger,  i-efused  to  listen; 
nor  could  his  resolution  be  shaken  by  the  intima- 
tion of  his  Irish  allies,  that  they  would  decline 
taking  part  in  so  hopeless  a  contest.  The  engage- 
ment began  by  a  vigorous  charge  of  the  English 
on  the  vanguard  of  the  Scots,  who  were  almost 
instantly  overwhelmed.  Edward  Bruce  was  slain 
by  John  Maupas,  who  was  himself  found  Ij'ing 
dead  upon  the  body  of  his  enemy.  Sir  John  Soulis 
and  Sir  John  Stewart  were  also  slain,  while  Sir 
Philip  Mowbray  was  mortally  wounded.  A  small 
remnaat  of  the  Scots,  under  John  Thomson,  the 
leader  of  the  men  of  Carrick,  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  Irish  allies,  in  making  good 
their  retreat  to  Carrickfergus,  and  from  thence 
reached  Scotland.*  Notwithstanding  the  gene- 
rous conduct  of  King  Robert  after  tlie  battle  of 
Bannockburn,  the  victors  treated  the  body  of  Ed- 
ward Bruce  with  revolting  indignity.  It  was 
quartered,  and  exposed  in  four  different  places  in 
Ireland  as  a  public  spectacle.  Bermingham  car- 
ried over  the  head,  as  an  acceptable  present  to  the 
English  king,  and  received,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  large  grants  of  money  and  land,  with  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Lowth.f  Thus  terminated  an  ex- 
pedition, which,  if  it  had  been  as  wisely  prose- 
cuted as  it  was  auspiciously  begun,  might  have 
changed  the  relations  and  history  of  the  three  king- 
doms. 

The  death  of  Edward  Bruce  without  lawful  male 
issue,   and   that   of  Marjory,   the  settlement  of  the 
king's  daughter,  who  had  left  an  succession  to  the 
infant   son,   rendered    some    new  throne, 

regulations  necessary  regarding  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Accordingly,  in  a  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  held  at  Scone  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  1318,  an  Act  of  Settlement 
was  passed,  in  which  the  prelates,  earls,  barons, 
and  others  of  the  community,  after  solemnly  re- 
newing their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Bruce,  ordained, 
that  should  the  king  die  without  a  lawful  male 
heir,  Robert,  the  son  of  the  Princess  Marjory, 
should  succeed  to  the  throne :  that,  in  the  event  of 
Robert  Stewart,  or  any  other  heir  of  the  king's 
body,  being  a  minor  at  the  period  of  the  king's 
death,  Thomas  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  and, 
failing  him.  Sir  James  Douglas,  should  be  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  heir  and  guardian  of  the  king- 
dom, until  it  appeared  to  the  majority  of  the  com- 
munity that  Robert  Stewart,  or  the  other  heir  of 
the  king,  was  capable  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  person.  It  was  farther  enacted,  that  as  in 
times  past  certain  doubts  had  arisen,  though  with- 
out sufficient  cause,  regarding  the  rule  of  succes- 
sion, the  male  nearest  to  the  king  at  his  death, 
descending  in  the  direct  line ;  or,  faiKng  him,  the 
nearest  female  in  the  same  direct  line;  or,  failing 
the  whole  direct  line,  the  nearest  male  in  the  col- 
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lateral  line,  respect  being  always  had  to  the  right 
of  blootl  by  which  the  deceased  king  reigned — 
should  succeed  to  the  throne. 

These  enactments  having  been  unanimously 
adopted,  Randolph  and  Douglas  declared  their 
acceptance  of  the  offices  thus  conditionally  assigned 
to  them,  and,  laying  their  hands  on  the  holy  gos- 
peJs  and  the  relics  of  the  saints,  took  a  solemn 
oath  faithfully  to  discharge  their  duty,  and  to  ob- 
serve, and  cause  to  be  observed,  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Scotland.  After  this,  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  and  the  earls,  barons, 
knights,  and  freeholders,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  community,  took  the  same  solemn  oath  in  the 
same  manner,  and  affixed  their  seals  to  the  instru- 
ment of  succession. 

Besides  determining  the  succession  to  the  cro'wn. 
Laws  enacted  by  ^^^  parliament  passed  various  im- 
tlie  Scottish  portant  ordinances  regarding  the 
pariiament.  ejyji^  military,  and  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  kingdom.  All  men  were  required 
to  array  themselves  forwar.  Every  layman  possessed 
of  land,  who  had  ten  pounds'  worth  of  moveable  pro- 
perty (equal  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds'  worth 
in  modern  times),  was  commanded  to  provide  him- 
self with  an  acton  and  a  basnet — that  is,  a  stuffed 
leathern  jacket,  and  a  steel  helmet,  together  with 
gloves  of  plate,  and  a  sword  and  spear.  Those 
who  were  not  provided  with  these  pieces  of  de- 
fensive armour  were  ordered  to  have  an  iron-jack, 
or  back  and  breast-plate  of  iron,  a  knapiskay,  or 
iron  head-piece,  with  gloves  of  plate ;  and  every 
man  possessing  the  value  of  a  cow,  was  enjoined  to 
bo  provided  with  a  bow  and  a  sheaf  of  twenty-four 
arrows,  or  with  a  spear.  In  case  of  disobedience, 
the  recusant  was  to  forfeit  his  moveable  property^- 
half  to  the  lung,  and  half  to  his  overlord,  or 
superior.  All  sheriffs  and  lords  were  enjoined  to 
make  inquest  into  the  execution  of  this  law.  All 
persons  while  on  the  road  to  the  i-oyal  army  were 
required  to  subsist  at  their  own  charges,  without 
in  any  way  oppressing  the  country;  those  who 
came  from  places  near  the  rendezvous  were  en- 
joined to  bring  carriages  and  provisions  along  with 
them  ;  those  who  came  from  remote  parts  were  to 
bring  money,  and  if  refused  a  supply  of  provisions 
after  the  offer  of  reasonable  compensation,  per- 
mission was  given  to  take  what  was  necessary,  but 
under  the  eye  of  the  bailie  or  magistrate  of  the 
district.  To  supply  the  enemy  with  weapons,  or 
to  give  them  any  assistance  whatever,  was  declared 
tb  be  a  capital  offence.  Ecclesiastics  were  pro- 
hibited from  remitting  money  to  the  papal  court 
for  the  purchase  of  bulls,  and  all  holders  of  fiefs  in 
Scotland,  but  resident  in  England,  were  prohibited 
from  drawing  money  out  of  the  kingdom.  Among 
the  statutes  of  the  same  parliament  is  found  one 
relating  to  theft-bute,  or  ransom  of  theft.  Any 
person  who  paid  this  ransom  was  held  as  a  con- 
victed thief,  and  was  liable  to  be  banished  accord- 
ingly, without  farther  proof,  and  the  receiver  of 
the  composition  was  to  be  severely  fined,  or,  if 
unable  to  discharge  his  fine,  was  to  be  imprisoned 


during  the  king's  pleasm-e.  The  statute  concludes 
with  a  qualifying  clause,  "  saving  the  liberties  of 
those  lords  who  had  such  conceded  to  them  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  before  our  lord  the  king  who 
now  reigns."  The  persons  thus  excepted  were,  in 
all  probability,  the  nobles  residing  on  the  borders, 
whose  cattle  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  freebooters,  and,  when  stolen,  could  only 
be  regained  by  the  payment  of  a  ransom.* 

While  the  Scottish  parliament  was  issuing  these 
wise  and  salutary  ordinances,  the  Pope,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  English  king,  continued  to  fulmin- 
ate against  Bruce  and  his  adherents.  Messengers 
were  despatched  from  Scotland  to    „  .  , 

obtain  a  reversal  or  mitigation  of  fruitless  attempt 
the.se  severemeasm-es, andtheresto-  to  conciliate  the 
ration  of  friendlyrelations  between  I""'-'"''  ^'^^' 
the  Scottish  nation  and  the  holy  see  ;  but,  by  the 
influence  of  the  English  ambassadors,  the  attempts 
altogether  failed.f  In  another  quarter,  the  un- 
generous efforts  of  the  English  monarch  to  injure 
Scotland,  received  a  dignified  check.  The  Scots 
had  for  a  long  period  carried  on  Trade  with 
an  advantageous  trade  with  Flan-  Flanders, 
ders,  procuring,  in  return  for  the  produce  of  their 
own  country,  arms,  provisions,  and  military  stores. 
This  commercial  intercourse  Edward  endeavoured 
to  interrupt,  by  soliciting  the  Count  of  Flanders, 
the  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
different  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  to  prohibit  the 
Scots  from  in  future  entering  their  ports  and  mar- 
kets, representing  them  as  excommunicated  per- 
sons, with  whom  the  faithful  ought  to  have  no 
friendly  dealings.  The  reply  of  the  Count  of 
Flanders  to  this  proposal  was  marked  by  a  wisdom 
and  liberality  which  entitle  it  to  honourable  men- 
tion. "  His  country,"  he  said,  "  was  common  to 
all  men  of  every  region,  and  the  right  of  entry  to 
it  was  free  to  every  person;  and  in  permitting  the 
Scots  to  enter  his  ports,  and  his  own  people  to 
trade  with  Scotland,  it  was  by  no  means  his  wish 
or  intention  to  countenance  or  encourage  that  na- 
tion in  error,  but  merely  not  to  interfere  with  the 
free  exercise  of  merchandize,  on  which  the  exist- 
ence and  prosperity  of  his  own  subjects  so  neces- 
sarily depended."  With  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  the  city  of  Mechlin,  the  states  and 
towns  in  the  Netherlands  returned  similar  replies.^ 

Availing  himself  of  an  apparent  reconciliation 
with  the  Lancastrian  party,  Ed-      p,.^p^,ations 
ward  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous    by  Edward  for 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Berwick.       the  siege  of 
He  summoned  his  military  vassals 
to  assemble  at  Newcastle-upou-Tyne,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  1319.§     A  numerous  levy  of  infantry  was 
ordered  to  join  the  royal  army,  from  the  various 
coutities  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  land  force,  a  powerful  fleet  was  appointed  to 

*  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xiii. ;  Ker  s  Life  of  Emco, 
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occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  supplies  or  reinforcements  to  the 
garrison,  to  transport  provisions,  machines,  and 
necessary  stores,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  army 
in  tlie  varied  operations  of  the  siege.  These  ex- 
tensive preparations  were  not  completed  till  early 
in  September,  -when  Edward  marched  from  New- 
castle ;  and  having  crossed  the  Tweed  without  op- 
position, entirely  surrounded  Berwick  from  the 
river  to  the  sea,  securing  his  camp  by  strong  lines 
of  circumvallation,  while  his  fleet  occupied  the 
estuary  of  the  Tweed.*  After  landing  the  pro- 
visions, military  stores,  and  machines,  it  was  re- 
solved, at  a  council  of  war,  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  town  by  storm;  its  low  walls  affording 
facilities  to  a  sudden  and  well-conducted  escalade. 
On  the  morning  of  St.  Mary's  Eve,  7th  Septem- 
Assault  upon  bcr,  the  English  anny  was  drawn 
tlie  town—  up  jji  separate  divisions,  placed  at 
regular  distances,  and  provided  with  scaling  lad- 
ders, scaffolds,  and  defences,  with  hoes  and  pick- 
axes for  mining.  Meanwhile,  the  Scots,  under 
their  gallant  leader,  Walter,  the  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  were  preparing  bravely  to  defend  the 
town.  Steward  arranged  his  men  in  companies  to 
meet  the  advancing  parties  of  the  English,  and, 
attended  by  a  considerable  body  of  reserve  com- 
posed chiefly  of  his  own  relations,  he  passed  along 
the  ramparts,  encouraging  the  troops  to  behave 
manfully,  and  ready  to  bring  assistance  where  it 
seemed  most  to  be  required.  At  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  the  English  marched  to  the  assault;  and, 
after  filling  the  ditches  and  applying  their  ladders 
to  the  wall,  strove  bravely  to  reach  the  top,  but 
M'cre  everywhere  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  their 
ladders  thrown  down  and  many  of  them  wounded 
and  slain.  In  the  afternoon,  the  English  fleet, 
which  had  to  wait  the  rise  of  the  tide,  sailed  up  to 
the  walls  on  the  river  side.  One  vessel,  fllled  with 
armed  men,  and  constructed  specially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assaiJt,  was  warped  up  by  means  of  boats 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  rampart.  To  the  bow  of 
her  boat,  which  was  hoisted  mast-high,  was  fitted 
a  species  of  drawbridge,  which  was  intended  to  be 
dropped  upon  the  wall,  and  to  afford  a  passage  from 
the  ship  into  the  town.  As  this  formidable  vessel 
approached,  the  Scots  Irom  the  battlements  assailed 
her  with  close  and  deadly  discharges  from  their 
springalds,  crossbows,  and  other  engines,  so  that 
the  sailors  were  unable  to  bring  her  sufficiently 
near,  and  the  drawbridge,  when  let  down,  fell  short 
of  the  wall.  At  length  she  grounded  on  a  bank, 
and  a  party  of  Scots  sallied  from  the  town  at  ebb- 
tide and  set  her  on  fire.  On  the 
failure  of  this  double  attempt,  a 
retreat  was  sounded,  and  the  assailants  drew  off' to 
their  camp. 

During  the  five  following  days  no  assault  took 
A  second  unsuo-  place,  but  both  parties  were  ae- 
eessiul  attack—   tively  engaged  in  preparations  for 

*  Barbour,  pp.  342 — 358.  His  account  of  the  siege  is 
romarltably  minute  and  interesting.  See  also  I-Iailes'  An- 
nals, vol.  ii.  pp.  1U9-112. 


-its  failure, 


the  coming  strife.  The  English  constructed  a 
machine  called  a  Sow,  framed  of  large  beams  of 
timber,  with  a  strong  roof,  sloping  like  the  aacK 
of  the  animal  from  which  it  took  its  name,  and 
capable  of  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  implements 
for  undermining  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  Move- 
able scaffolds  were  also  built  high  enough  to  over- 
top the  walls  of  the  town,  and  to  enable  the  assail- 
ants to  fight  the  Scots  upon  equal  terms.  To  aid 
the  efforts  of  the  land  army,  a  number  of  ships  were 
fitted  up  similar  in  construction  to  that  vessel 
wliich  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Scots,  but  rendered 
more  effective  by  filling  the  top  castles  with  armed 
men  and  archers,  intended  to  drive  the  defenders 
from  the  walls,  while  the  assailants  beneath,  dragged 
the  ship  close  to  the  walls  and  lowered  the  draw- 
bridges. These  formidable  preparations  had  been 
anxiously  watched  by  the  gallant  Steward.  With 
the  advice,  and  under  the  directions  of  Crab,  the 
Flemish  engineer,  he  constructed  two  powerful  pro- 
jectile engines  of  vast  strength,  called  cranes,  and 
intended  to  discharge  stones  of  great  weight,  with 
immense  force.  Springalds  were  also  provided,  for 
projecting  thick  heavy  darts  winged  with  copper, 
together  with  strong  iron  chains  with  grajjpling 
hooks  attached  to  them,  and  large  bundles  of  highly 
combustible  faggots,  mixed  with  flax  and  tow 
saturated  with  pitch.  As  on  the  former  occasion, 
the  Steward  divided  his  men  into  companies,  as- 
signing to  each  the  defence  of  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  while,  at  the  head  of  the  reserve,  he  resolved 
to  watch  the  various  points  of  attack,  and  to  supply 
reinforcements  where  these  might  be  needed.  On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  September,  the  English 
marched  forward  to  the  sound  of  trumpet,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  filling  up  the  ditches,  and  fixing  tlieir 
ladders;  but  they  were  assailed  by  the  garrison, 
not  only  with  the  ordinary  hand  weapons,  but  with 
discharges  of  large  stones  and  other  missiles,  and 
were  beaten  back  on  every  quarter.  The  conflict 
raged  till  noon,  when,  finding  every  effort  unavail- 
ing to  take  the  town  by  an  escalade,  Edward 
gave  orders  that  the  Sow  shoxdd  be  brought  forward 
for  the  ptirpose  of  undermining  the  walls.  As  this 
huge  machine  advanced,  one  of  the  cranes  for- 
merly mentioned,  w-as  wheeled  up  to  that  part 
of  the  wall  directly  opposite ;  its  management 
being  committed  to  the  care  of  a  skilful  English 
engineer,  captured  in  the  late  assault,  and  who 
was  threatened  with  instant  death  if  he  did  not 
use  all  his  endeavours  to  destroy  the  Sow. 

At  the  first  discharge,  a  great  stone  launched 
against  it  flew  beyond  the  mark,  Destruction  of 
on  which  the  English  endeavoured  "  tlie  Sow." 
to  hurry  on  the  machine  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
The  second  discharge  was  attended  with  no  better 
success,  as  the  stone  fell  short.  A  third  time  the 
engineer  bent  the  machine,  straining  it  to  its 
utmost  effort,  but  now  with  an  aim  so  trui:  that 
the  stone  descended  with  overwhelming  fcrce  on 
the  top  of  the  Sow,  shivering  the  strong  roof  into 
pieces,  and  destroying  many  of  the  soldiers  and 
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miners  concealed  ■^vithin.  The  rest  fled  in  terror 
from  the  shattered  fabriCj  pursued  by  the  derisive 
shouts  of  the  Scots,  -who  cried  out  from  tlie  walls, 
that  the  English  Sow  had  farrowed  her  pigs.  Crab 
immediately  cast  over  his  grappling-hooks  and 
chains,  and  secured  the  machine,  and,  having 
thrown  burning  faggots  on  its  broken  timbers, 
speedily  reduced  it  to  ashes.  Meanwhile,  the 
naval  squadi'on,  at  flood  tide,  moved  up  to  attack 
the  lower  wall  along  the  Tweed.  As  the  vessels 
advanced,  the  engineer  to  whom  the  defence 
of  that  portion  of  the  wall  was  entrusted,  dis- 
charged against  the  foremost,  a  large  stone,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  a  great  number  of  her  men,, 
upon  which  the  remaining  ships  were  so  much 
intimidated  that  they  withdrew  from  the  assault. 
Undismayed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Sow,  the 
English  land-force  continued  to  press  their  attacks 
with  unabated  vigom-,  in  the  hope  of  wearing  out 
the  strength  of  the  besieged.  But  the  Scots, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  their  brave  leader, 
— who  was  eveiywhere  present,  assisting  to  remove 
the  wounded,  cheering  on  the  men,  and  supplying 
reinforcements, — succeeded  in  beating  them  back 
at  every  point.  The  escort  of  Steward  became  at 
last  so  reduced  that  one  man  only  remained  with 
him,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  English 
had  broken  down  the  barrier  close  to  St.  Mary's- 
gate,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  fire. 
Steward  hastened  to  the  scene  of  danger,  and 
having  drawn  a  considerable  reinforcement  from 
the  garrison  of  the  castle,  ordered  the  gate  to  be 
thrown  open,  and  sallying  out  upon  the  enemy, 
repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Scots 
retired  into  the  town,  after  having  extinguished 
the  flames  and  secured  the  gate.  The  assault 
terminated  only  on  the  approach  of  night,  when 
the  EngKsh  force,  foiled  in  all  their  attempts,  re- 
turned to  their  quarters,  wearied  and  greatly  dis- 
heartened. Both  parties  appear  to  have  fought 
with  emulous  valour ;  and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an 
evidence  of  the  fierce  determination  displayed 
throughout  the  struggle,  that  the  women  and  boys 
belonging  to  the  garrison  were  continually  em- 
ployed, while  the  strife  was  raging,  in  gathering 
up,  and  conveying  to  their  friends,  the  stones  and 
other  missiles  discharged  by  the  English. 

While  Edward  was  engaged  before  Berwick, 
Invasion        Bruce   anxiousty  endeavoured    to 

of  England  ty  raise  the  siege,  and  collect;ed  a 
Bruce.  large  army  for  that  purpose.     The 

numbers  of  the  enemy  and  the  strength  of  their 
enti'enehments  induced  him,  however,  prudently  to 
decline  an  immediate  encounter ;  but  he  resolved 
to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  be- 
leaguered town,  by  invading  England,  thus  com- 
pelling Edward  to  abandon  his  enterprise  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  dominions.  Randolph  and 
Douglas  accordingly  crossed  the  borders  with  a 
ivell-appoiiited  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men.* 
The  Scots,  it  is  said,  had  concerted  a  plan  for  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  person  of  the  queen,  who 
•  Walsingliam,  pp.  Ill,  lia.    . 


was  at  that  time  residing  near  York,  and  thereby 
dictating  the  terms  of  an  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous peace.*  Foiled  in  this  attempt  by  the 
escape  of  the  queen,  who  learned  their  pm'pose 
from  a  Soottiiih  prisoner  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  they  wasted  Yorkshire,  destroying 
Ripon  and  carrying  devastation  as  far  as  Mitton. 
To  resist  this  terrible  inroad,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  army,  hastily 
collected  a  large  but  ill-assorted  and  undisciplined 
force,  —  composed  of  archers,  yeomen,  priests, 
clerks,  monks,  and  friars, — and  advanced  on  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Scots,  then  established  at 
Mitton.f  On  the  approach  of  this  motley  host, 
the  Scottish  leaders  called  in  their  detachments, 
and  while  the  English  v.'ere  defiling  across  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Swale,  charged  them  furiously, 
under  cover  of  the  smoke  of  some  stacks  of  hay 
which  they  had  set  on  fire  for  the  pxu'pose.  The 
tumultuary  force  of  t!ie  arch-  "  The  Chapter  of 
bishop  was  broken  and  put  to  Mitton." 
flight  in  an  instant,  and  pursued  for  a  considerable 
distance,  with  great  slaughter.  Four  thousand 
men  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and  among  these  were 
three  hundred  priests,  distinguished  by  the  white 
surplices  which  covered  their  armour.  Many  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  re-cross  the  river  Swale,]: 
and  those  who  escaped  were  saved  only  by  the 
darkness  of  night.  In  allusion-  to  the  clerical 
leaders  of  the  defeated  army  and  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests,  this  rout  was  named  by  the  Scots,  in 
the  savage  pleasantry  of  the  times,  "  The  Chapter 
of  Mitton."§ 

When  the  news  of  the  Scottish  invasion  and  the 
defeat  of  Mitton  reached  the  camp  before  Berwick, 
the  English  barons  whose  estates  lay  in  the  north 
of  England,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
withdrew  from  Berwick  to  defend  their  own  do- 
mains, and  Edward,  thus  deprived  of  nearly  a 
third  of  his  army,  was  compelled  Xhe  sie"e  of 
reluctantly  to  raise  the  siege.]]  Benvick  raised. 
Determined,  however,  to  punish  the  Scots,  he 
marched  southward,  hoping  to  intercept  them  as 
they  returned  to  their  own  country.  But  Ran- 
dolph and  Douglas  having  received  accurate  intel- 
ligence of  the  movements  of  the  English  army, 
prudently  eluded  an  encounter,  and  retmrned  safely 
into  Scotland  by  the  western  marclies,  loaded  with 
booty,  and  carrying  with  them  many  prisoners.  It 
appears,  from  an  authentic  document,  that  no  fewer 
than  eighty-four  towns  and  villages  were  burnt 
and  pillaged  by  the  Scots  in  this  expedition.1] 
On  the  departure  of  the  English  from  Berwick, 
Bruce  hastened  to  his  gallant  son-in-law,  and  the 
brave  men  who  had  so  nobly  defended  this  im- 
portant fortress,  and  added  to  the  military  renown 
of  the  Scottish  nation.     After  bestowing  on  them 

*  "  Certe  si  capta  fuisset  tunc  Eegina,  credo  quod  pacem 
emisset  sihi  Scotia."— M.  Malmeshury,  p.  193. , 
t  Viarbour,  p.  34!). 
+  Walsingham,  p.  112. 
§  liarhour,  p.  301. 
I!  Barbour,  pp.  358,  3.5a. 
1  Kymer  Foed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  801,  803. 
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the  highest  encomiums,  he  provided  for  the  future 
safety  of  the  town  by  increasing  the  height  of  the 
walls,  and  otherwise  strengthening  the  fortifica- 
tions, some  of  which  had  suffered  during  the  late 
siege. 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  reduce  Berwick,  and 
Negotiations  for    unable  to  protect  his  subjects  from 
a  peace.  the  fierce  incursions  of  the  Soots, 

Edward  and  his  parliament  now  became  desirous 
of  peace  with  Scotland.     For  this  purpose  com- 
missioners were  nominated  by  both  parties ;  and  a 
truce  was  ultimately  agreed  upon  for  two  years, 
commencing  with   Christmas    1319 ;    and  in   the 
mean  time  the  commissioners  were  authorised  to 
continue   their   negotiations  for   a  lasting  peace. 
The  Poperenews  It  appears  somewhat  strange  that 
Ins  spiritual      Edward's  old  ally  thePope  should 
censures  agamst  ,  i     j_    t    ^i  •  ^   ^ 

Bruce  and  his     ha\e  selected  this  moment  to  re- 
adherents,       new  the   thimders   of  his   excom- 
munication  against    the    Scottish    king    and  his 
adherents ;   and,  apparently  enraged  at   the   con- 
tempt with  which  his  former  censures  had  been 
treated,  the  holy  fatlier  commanded  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  with  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Carlisle, 
to  repeat   the   cei'emony  on   every   Sabbath  and 
festival  day  throughout  the  year.*     This  ill-timed 
and  unfair  exercise  of  authority  on  the  part  of  his 
holiness  seems  to  have  excited  great  indignation 
among  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  in  a  parliament 
held  at  Abcrbrothock,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1320, 
the  barons  and  freeholders  of  the  realm,  with  the 
consent  of  the  king,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Spirited  memo-    community  of  Scotland,  addressed 
i-ial  of  the        a  spii'itcd   memorial  to  the  Pope 
Scottisli  barous.  j„  vindication   of  themselves  and 
their   sovereign    fror-i    the    misrepresentations   of 
their  enemies.     After  alluding  to  the  fables  then 
currently  believed   respecting   the  origin   of    the 
Scottish  nation,  their  long  line  of  a  hundred  and 
thirteen  kings,  their  conversion  to  Christianity  by 
the  apostle  Andrew,  and  the  favour  which  former 
pontiffs  hftd  shown  to  their  forefathers  as  the  flock 
of  the  brother  of  St.  Peter,  they  go  on  to  denounce 
the  unjust  interference  of  Edward  the  First  with 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  describe,   in  forcible 
terms,  the  calamities  which  the  ambition  of  that 
unprincipled    monarch   had    brought   upon    their 
country.     "  Under  such  free  protection,"  say  they, 
"  did  we  live,  until  Edward,  king  of  England,  and 
father  of  the  present  monarch,  covering  his  hostile 
designs  under  the  specious  disguise  of  friendship 
and  alliance,  made  an  invasion  of  our  country  at 
the   moment  when  it  was  without   a   king,   and 
attacked  an  honest  and  unsuspicious  people,  then 
but  little  experienced  in  war.     The  insults  which 
tliis  |)ri?ice  has  heaped  upon  us,  the  slaughters  and 
devastations  which  he  has  conunitted,  his  imprison- 
ments of  prelates,  his  burning  of  monasteries,  his 
spiiliiitions  iuid  murder  of  priests,  and  the  other 
enormities  of  which  he  has  been  guilty,  can   bo 
rightly  described,  or  even  conceived,  by  none  but 
an   eye-witness.      From   these   innumerable   evils 
•  Kymcr  Feed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  797,  810. 


have  we  been  freed,  under  the  help  of  that  God 
who  woundeth  and  who  maketh  whole,  by  our 
most  valiant  prince  and  king.  Lord  Robert,  who, 
like  a  second  Maccabasus,  or  Joshua,  hath  cheer- 
fully endured  all  labour  and  weariness,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  every  species  of  danger  and 
privation,  that  he  might  rescue  fi'om  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  his  ancient  people  and  rightful  inhe- 
ritance ;  Him,  Divine  Providence,  and  the  right 
of  succession  according  to  those  laws  and  cus- 
toms which  we  will  maintain  to  the  death,  as 
well  as  the  common  consent  of  us  all,  have  made 
our  prince  and  king.  To  him  are  we  boimd,  both 
by  his  own  merit  and  by  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
to  him,  as  the  saviour  of  our  people,  and  the 
guardian  of  our  liberty,  are  we  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  adhere.  But  if  he  should  desist  from 
what  he  has  begun,  and  should  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  subject  us  or  our  kingdom  to  the  king  of 
England,  or  to  his  people,  then  we  declare,  that  we 
will  use  our  utmost  effort  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne,  as  our  enemy,  and  the  subverter  of  his  own 
and  of  our  right,  and  vre  will  choose  another  king 
to  rule  over  us,  who  will  be  able  to  defend  us ;  for 
as  long  as  a  hundred  Scotsmen  are  left  alive,  we 
will  never  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  England. 
It  is  not  for  glory,  riches,  or  honour,  that  we  fight, 
but  for  that  liberty  which  no  good  man  will  con- 
sent to  lose  but  with  his  life. 

" "Wherefore,  most  reverend  Father,  v,e  humbly 
pray,  and  from  our  hearts  beseech  your  Holiness  to 
consider,  that  you  are  the  vicegerent  of  Him  with 
whom  there  is  no  respect  of  persons,  Jews  or 
Greeks,  Scots  or  English ;  and  turning  your  pa- 
ternal regard  upon  the  tribulations  brought  upon 
us  and  the  church  of  God  by  the  English,  to  ad- 
monish the  King  of  England  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent with  what  he  possesses,  seeing  that  England 
of  old  was  enough  for  seven  or  more  kings,  and 
not  to  disturb  our  peace  in  this  small  country, 
lying  on  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  habitable 
earth,  and  whose  inhabitants  desire  nothing  but 
what  is  their  own." 

After  declaring  that  they  are  willing  to  do  every- 
thing for  peace,  which  is  consistent  with  the  freedom 
of  their  constitution  and  government,  and  exhorting 
the  Pope  to  procure  the  peace  of  Christendom,  in 
order  that  the  Holy  Land  might  be  recovered  from 
the  hands  of  the  infidels,  and  expressing  their 
readiness  to  undertake  that  holy  expedition  if  Ed- 
ward would  permit  them  to  depart  in  peace,  they 
go  on  to  say  :  "  If  your  Holiness  do  not  sincerely 
believe  these  things,  giving  too  implicit  faith  to 
the  tales  of  the  English,  and  on  this  ground  shall 
not  cease  to  favour  them  in  their  designs  for  our 
destruction,  be  well  assured  that  the  Almighty  will 
impute  to  you  that  loss  of  life,  that  destruction  of 
human  souls,  and  all  those  various  calamities  which 
our  inextinguishable  hatred  against  the  English, 
and  their  warfare  against  us,  must  necessarily 
jjroduce.  Confident  that  we  now  are,  and  shall 
ever,  as  in  duty  bound,  remain  obedient  sons  to 
you,  as  God's  vicegerent,  we  commit  the  defer  ce  of 
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our  cause  to  that  God,  as  the  great  Khig  and 
Judge,  placing  our  confidence  in  Him,  and  in  the 
firm  hope  that  he  will  endow  ns  with  strength, 
and  confound  our  enemies  ;  and  may  the  Almighty 
long  preserve  yonr  Holiness  in  health." 

To  this  memorable  and  interesting  document 
were  appended  the  names  and  seals  of  eight  earls 
and  thirty-one  barons,  among  whom  we  find  the 
High  Steward  and  the  other  great  ofiicers  of  the 
crown.* 

The    attachment   of  the   nation,  thus    strongly 

„  .    ..       .      manifested,    to    the    person    and 
Detection  of  a  .     .  t>  j-i 

conspiracy  government  01  Jiruce,  did  not  ex- 
against  King  empt  him  from  treasonable  at- 
ei  .  tempts  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown. 
David  de  Brechin,  the  king's  nephew,  with  five 
other  knights  and  three  esquires,  secretly  combined 
to  put  the  king  to  death,  and  elevate  to  the  throne 
William  de  Soulis,  hereditary  Butler  of  Scotland, 
whose  grandfather,  Nicholas  de  Soulis,  had  been 
a  competitor  for  the  crown  as  grandson  of  Maqory, 
daughter  of  Alexander  II.,  and  wife  of  Alan  Dur- 
ward.t  The  records  of  the  Tower  furnish  evidence 
that  both  Soulis  and  Brechin  had  long  been  in  the 
pay  of  the  English  monarch  f  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  beheve  that  his  emissaries  originated  and 
fostered  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Bruce. 
The  Countess  of  Strathern,  who  had  been  made 
privy  to  the  plot,  was  induced,  either  by  remorse 
or  fear,  to  reveal  it,  and  the  conspirators  were  in- 
stantly arrested,  and  afterwards  tried  before  the 
Scottish  parliament  (August,  1320).  Sir  David  de 
Brechin,  Sir  William  Malherbe,  Sir  John  Logic, 
and  an  esquire  named  Richard  Brown,  suffered 
death,  while  Sir  William  de  Soulis  and  the  Coun- 
tess of  Strathern  were  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of-- 
Bruce,  and  the  undoubted  proofs  of  the  guilt  of 
De  Brechin,  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  generally 
regretted.  His  youth  and  high  birth,  and  valiant 
exploits  in  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  had  served 
with  signal  distinction,  seem  to  have  bhnded  the 
people  to  the  guilt  of  his  treason  against  his  uncle, 
and  the  liberties  of  his  country.  He  had  always 
been  the  secret  or  avowed  partisan  of  England. 
In  1308,  he  assisted  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  king  while  marching  through 
Aberdeenshire  :  in  1312,  we  find  him  a  pensioner 
of  Edward,  and  Governor  of  Dundee,  in  the  Eng- 
lish interest:  in  1315,  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war, 
but  though  generously  pardoned  by  Bruce,  he  stood 
coldly  aloof  from  the  brilliant  movements  which 
foUovved ;  viewing  with  dislike  the  success  of  his 
relative,  or  secretly  plotting  his  overthrow.  His 
doom,  therefore,  was  most' deserved;  but,  either  in 
consequence  of  his  personal  qualities,  or  from  the 
leniency  with  which,  in  that  age,  conspiracies 
against  the  government  and  flagrant  breaches  of 
allegiance  were  generally  regarded,  his  death  ex- 
cited public   sympathy,    and  the  parliament  by 

*  See  Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotiie,  Plate  li.,  for  a  fac- 
eirhile  of  this  celebrated  memorial. 
+  Pordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  i. ;  Barbour,  p.  380. 
VOL.  I. 


which  he  and  his  accomplices  were  condemned, 
was  long  remembered  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
the  Black  Parliament.  Even  among  the  nobles, 
the  treason  of  De  Brechin  found  its  apologists. 
Sir  Ingram  de  Umfraville  was  so  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  conspirators, 
that  he  solicited  and  obtained  leave  from  Bruce  to 
dispose  of -his  estates,  and,  retii-ing  into  England, 
transferred  his  services  to  Edward,  declaring  that 
"  he  could  not  remain  in  a  land  where  so  noble  a 
knight  was  put  to  a  pitiful  and  shameful  death  for 
such  a  slight  cause."  *  "  It  is  difiioult  to  conceive," 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  "  how  far  Sir  Ingram 
de  Umfraville  imagined  the  immunities  of  a  noble 
knight  to  extend.  This  was  the  fourth  time  he 
himself  had  changed  sides.  He  had  borne  arms 
under  Wallace,  and  under  the  subsequent  Scottish 
regency ;  he  had  become  English,  and  was  one  of 
the  knights  appointed  to  keep  Edward's  rein  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockburn.  That  victory  re-con- 
verted Sir  Ingram  to  the  Scottish  allegiance,  which 
he  finally  renounced  out  of  pity  and  tenderness  for 
the  fate  of  Sir  David  de  Brechin,  and,  pei-haps,  some 
lurking  anxiety  concerningwhatmightbeultimately 
reserved  for  himselfj  when  traitors  were  receiving 
payment  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner."  f 

The  bold  manifesto  of  Aberbrothock,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  Sir  Adam  de  Gor-       r^j^^  p^ 
don  and  Sir  Edward  Mambuisson,    recommends  a 
whom  Bruce  shortly  after  sent  as  peace, 

ambassadors  to  the  papal  court,  induced  the  Ro- 
man pontiff  to  suspend,  for  some  time,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
interdict,  and  to  address  an  admonitory  epistle 
to  Edward,  recommending  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  with  Scotland.  With  this  request  the 
English  monarch  deemed  it  politic  to  aflect  com- 
pliance, and  he  accordingly  granted  authority  to 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
others,  to  treat  with  the  commissioners  of  Bruce.:]: 
The  meeting,  which  took  place  at  Carlisle,  was  at- 
tended by  two  nuncios  from  the  Pope,  and  by  two 
envoys  from  the  King  of  France,  who  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  act  as  a  mediator  on  the  occasion. 
These  negotiations  for  peace,  however,  led  to  no 
satisfactory  result.  On  the  part  of  Edward  they 
were  evidently  insincere ;  for  on  the  same  day  on 
which  he  transmitted  a  safe  conduct  to  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  he  issued-  a  com-  Insincerity 
mission  to  five  persons,  among  of  Edward, 
whom  was  David,  Earl  of  Athole,  giving  them  au- 
thority to  receive  into  his  favour  all  Scotsmen,  of 
every  rank,  who  should  be  willing  to  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  English  government.§ 

From  these  attempts  to  excite  treason  among 
the  subjects  of  Bruce,  Edward  was  compelled  for 
a  time  to  desist,  in  consequence  of  the  critical  po- 
sition of  his  own  kingdom.  His  new  favourite, 
Hugh  le  Despenser,  who,  on  the  death  of  Gaveston, 

•  Barbour,  pp.  382,  383. 
i  Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
J  Rymer  l^'ofed.  vol.  iii.  p.  791. 
§  Ibid.  p.  865. 
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had  succeeded  to  liis  place  in  Edward's  confidence, 
abused,  like  liis  predecessor,  the  trust  of  the  facile 
monarch,  and,  by  his  profligate,  insolent,  and  rapa- 
cious conduct,  had  rendered  himself  the  object  of 
universal  dislike.  The  dissensions  between  the 
English  barons  and  Edward,  which  had  continued 
for  many  years  to  disturb  and  enfeeble  the  king- 
EebelUon  ot  dom,  grew  at  last  to  a  head,  and 
the  Eaii  of  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  and  Here- 
Lancaster—  ford,  and  their  adherents,  entered 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Scots,  and  con- 
cocted an  invasion  of  England,  to  be  conducted  by 
King  Robert  in  person.  Owing  to  various  causes, 
however,  the  Scottish  forces  did  not  appear  in  time, 
and  the  secret  of  the  treasonable  alliance  between 
the  disaffected  barons  and  the  Scots  having  mean- 
while transpired,  Edward  promptly  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  and  totally  dis- 
concerted their  projected  union.  The  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  his 
ground  against  the  royal  army,  retreated  to  the 
north,  probably  in  the  hope  of  receiving  assistance 
from  the  Scots ;  but  he  was  intercepted  at  Borough- 
bridge  by  Sir  Andrew  Hartcla,  Warden  of  the 
Western  Marches,  and  Sir  Simon  Ward,  Sheriff  of 

liis  defeat      Yorkshire,  and,  after  a  fierce  en- 

and  execution,  gagement,  (16th  March,  1321,)  his 
army  was  totally  routed.  The  Earl  of  Hereford, 
and  many  others  of  the  disaflected  barons,  were 
slain.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster  took  refuge  in  a 
sanctuary ;  but  sm-rendered  himself  next  day,  and 
was  soon  after  executed  for  treason.* 

Elated  by   the   extinction    of  the  Lancastrian 

faction,  and  the  transient  gleam  of  success  with 

Edward's  pre-     "which  his  arms  had  been  favoured, 

parations  for     Edward  resolved  to  put  an  end  to 

the  invasion  of   ti^  ^y^r  by  the  immediate  invasion 

■bcotland.  noiij  j-         i  r 

ot  Scotland,  and,  m  a  tone  of  pre- 
mature triumph  wrote  to  the  Pope,  requesting  him 
"  to  give  himself  no  farther  trouble  about  a  peace 
with  the  Scots,  as  he  had  determined  to  establish  a 
peace  by  force  of  arms."t 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  he  proceeded 
to  summon  the  attendance  of  his  military  vassals  ; 
and  the  parliament,  which  assembled  at  York 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  issued  orders  for 
the  muster  of  a  great  army;  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  England  was  required  to  furnish  one  foot 
soldier,  properly  armed,  and  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  proportional  numbers,  to  serve  against  the 
Scots  for  forty  days,  at  the  expense  of  the  inha- 
bitants ;  large  subsidies  were  also  granted  by  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy,  the  cities,  towns,  and 
burghs,  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  intended  expe- 
dition ;  and  a  fleet  was  appointed  to  attend  the 
army  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  while  a  consi- 
derable squadi'on,  under  Sir  Robert  Leyburn,  was 
ordered  to  act  against  the  west  coast  and  islands 
ci  Scotland.}; 

Linring  those  extensive  preparations,  which  were 

•  Rymei-  Foed.  vol.  iii.  pp.  938,  939. 
+  U.id.  p.  dik  ' 

+  Ibid.  pp.  903,  958,  903. 


protracted  through  a  period  of  four  months,  the 
Scots    twice    invaded   the   north-      Deatrucfive 
ern  provinces  of  England.      The     inroads  of  the 
first  expedition  advanced  through  Scots. 

Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  into  Lancashire; 
and,  after  plundering  and  wasting  the  country  at 
pleasure,  returned  home  loaded  with  spoil.  A 
second,  and  more  formidable  invasion,  immediately 
followed.  Bruce  himself,  at  the  head  of  achosen  body 
of  troops,  entered  England  by  way  of  Cumberland, 
and  marched  into  Lancashire,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  second  division  of  the  army,  under  Randolph 
and  Douglas,  who  had  penetrated  by  the  middle 
march.  The  united  force  ravaged  Lancashire  and 
the  other  northern  counties  without  opposition,  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  an  immense  booty,  consist- 
ing of  gold  and  silver,  ecclesiastical  plate  and  orna- 
ments, herds  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  household 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  which  they  carried  off  in 
waggons  at  their  pleasure,  and,  after  destroying 
the  growing  crops,  and  everything  that  could  not 
be  removed,  they  returned  to  Scotland,  having 
occupied  twenty-four  days  in  this  destructive 
foray.* 

Edward  having  at  length  completed  his  prepar- 
ations, invaded  Scotland  at  the  Edward  invades 
head  of  an  army  of  a  hundred  Scotland, 
thousand  men.  Bruce,  politic  as  August,  ]  323. 
well  as  brave,  and  no  longer  bound  to  risk  the 
safety  of  his  kingdom  on  the  fate  of  a  battle 
with  a  greatly  superior  force,  prudently  resolved 
to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  and  adopted  a 
course  which  speedily  compelled  his  enemy  to  make 
an  inglorious  retreat.  By  his  or-  Pi-udent  policy 
ders,  all  the  cattle  and  provisions,  of  Bruce, 
and  the  valuable  effects  of  every  kind,  throughout 
the  districts  of  the  Merse,  Tiviotdale,  and  the  Lo- 
thians,  were  removed  to  places  of  safety.  The  in- 
habitants concealed  themselves  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  country,  while  Bruce  himself  encamped  with 
his  army  at  Cub-oss,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  favour- 
able opportunity  for  annoying  the  enemy.f  As 
the  English  advanced  into  Scotland,  they  found 
themselves  traversing  a  silent  desert.  The  instruc- 
tions of  Bruce,  regarding  the  removal  of  the  cat- 
tle, had  been  so  fully  obeyed,  that  a  party  of 
soldiers,  sent  out  to  procure  provisions  for  the  hun- 
gry troops,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  the  camp  only 
one  lame  bull,  which  had  been  left  by  the  Scots  at 
Tranent.  "  Is  this  all  that  you  have  got?"  asked 
the  Earl  of  Warrene  :  "  By  my  faith,  I  never  saw 
so  dear  a  beast !"  J  On  reaching  Edinburgh,  Ed- 
ward halted  for  three  days,  in  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  his  fleet  with  the  necessary  supplies. 
But  the  vessels  were  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
and  before  they  could  make  their  appearance  many 
of  his  soldiers  had  perished  fi-om  famine ;  and,  in 
order  to  save  his  army  from  destruction,  he  found 
it  necessary  to  retm-n  to  England  without  having 

*  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  chap.  iv. 

+  Barbour,  p.  370. 

I  Ibid.  p.  371 ;  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  cha[);:.iy. 
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Been    an    enemy,    or    gained  a  single   advantage 

•wticli  could  lessen  tlie  disgrace  of  his  retreat.     On 

TT         s  of  the    tteir  march,  homewards,  his  sol- 

Eaglish  on  tlieir  diers    plundered    the   Ahbeys    of 

retreat.  Holyrood  andMeh'ose,  and  hnrned 

the  Monastery  of  Dryburgh,  rifling  the  sanctuaries 
of  their  most  sacred  furniture,  killing  the  Prior 
of  Melrose,  and  mortally  wounding  a  number 
of  the  monks.  On  regaining  their  own  country, 
they  indulged  so  intemperately,  after  the  priva- 
tions they  had  endured,  that  sixteen  thousand  of 
them  were  out  off  by  a  disease  which  an  English 
historian  calls  a  bursting  of  the  bowels,  while 
great  numbers  had  their  constitutions  ruined  for 
life.* 

The  retreat  of  the  English  army  had  been  griev- 
ously harassed  by  Randolph  and  Douglas,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  men,  hung  on  their 
rear,  cutting  off  the  stragglers ;  and,  at  Melrose, 
they  put  to  the  sword  an  advanced  party  of  three 
Reprisals  of  the  hundred  strong.f  Bruce  himself, 
Scots.  on    learning    the   success   of   his 

scheme,  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth  with  a  large 
army,  and  pushed  rapidly  into  England,  determined 
to  punish  his  enemy  for  the  late  aggression.  The 
strong  castle  of  Norham,  to  which  he  laid  siege, 
resisted  his  utmost  efforts;  but,  having  received 
intelligence  that  Edward  lay  encamped  with  the 
remains  of  Ms  army  at  Biland  Abbey,  near  Malton, 
in  YorksMre,  he  resolved,  by  a  forced  march,  to 
sm'prise  him  in  his  quarters. 

The  Scots  found  their  enemies  drawn  up,  in  a 
position  of  great  strength,  on  the  summit  of  a 
rugged  and  steep  hill,  accessible  only  by  one 
narrow  pass.  Douglas,  with  a  chosen  body  of 
men,  undertook  to  force  this  pass,  and — accom- 
panied by  Randolph,  who,  with  four  squires, 
quitted  his  own  division  to  serve  under  his  friend 
as  a  volunteer — ^lie  charged  boldly  up  the  hill  at 
the  head  of  his  troops.  But  they  met  with  a 
desperate  resistance  from  Sir  Thomas  Ughtred  and 
Sir  Ralph  Cobham,  while  their  rear  and  flanks 
sufiered  severely  from  the  stones  and  other  missiles 
which  were  hurled  on  them  by  the  English,  who 
covered  the  summits  of  the  neighbouring  rocks. 

Defeat  The  military  experience  of  "'Bruce 

of  Edward  at     suggested    an    expedient    wliich 

Biland.  speedily  determined  the  victory  in 

his  favour.  A  party  of  men  from  Argyle  and  the 
Isles  were  ordered  to  climb  the  rocks,  at  some 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  attack 
the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  the 
summit.  The  Highlanders,  accustomed  to  moun- 
tain warfare,  quickly  reached  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  and  drove  the  English  from  the  heights,  with 
great  slaughter,f  while  Douglas  and  Randolph 
forced  the  pass  and  made  way  for  the  main  body 
of  the  Scottish  army.  The  English  fled  in  all 
directions,  abandoning  their  camp-baggage  and 
treasure  to  the  enemy.  Edward  with  difficulty 
escaped  to  York,  closely  pursued  by  the  Steward  of 

*  Knighton,  p.  2.542.  t  Barboar,  p.  372. 

i  Barbour,  p.  376. 


Scotland,  who  chivalrously  displayed  his  banner 
before  the  town  for  a  whole  day.  The  privy  seal  of 
England  was  again  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight, 
and  several  prisoners  of  note  were  taken,  among 
whom  were  John  of  Bretagne,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  Henry  de  Sully,  Grand  Butler  of  France. 
Sully  and  other  French  knights  were  courteously 
received  by  Bruce,  and  dismissed  without  ransom, 
and  enriched  with  presents ;  *  but  Richmond,  in 
conseqiience,  it  is  said,  of  the  opprobrious  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  Bruce,  f  was  committed  to 
prison,  and  only  liberated,  after  long  captivity,  if 
we  may  credit  the  account  of  Barbour,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  thousand  pounds, — a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our 
modern  money.  The  Scots,  after  tarrying  for  one 
night  at  Biland  to  divide  the  spoil,  marched  into 
Yorkshire,  and  carried  their  devastations  to  the 
banks  of  the  Humber.  In  retaliation  of  the 
severities  inflicted  on  Melrose  and  Dryburgh,  they 
spoiled  the  religious  houses  of  the  district,  or  com- 
pelled them  to  purchase  exemption,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  large  sums  of  money.  About  the  middle 
of  October  the  Scottish  army  at  length  returned  to 
their  own  country  with  a  large  and  valuable  booty, 
and  great  numbers  of  captives,  both  of  low 
and  liigh  degree,  and  driving  before  them  im- 
mense herds  of  cattle,  belonging  to  the  plundered 
provinces. 

The   difficulties   and  anxieties   of  the   English 
monarch  were  greatly  aggravated         Treachery 
by  repeated  acts  of  treachery  on     of  the  Earl  of 
the  part  of  his  nobility.      About         Carlisle, 
this  period  he  discovered  that  his  northern  barons 
had,  without  his  knowledge,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Scots,  and  that  Hartcla, — who,  for 
his  services  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian 
faction,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Carlisle, — was  at 
the  head  of  this  new  and  extensive  confederacy. 
It  appeared,  on  investigation,  that  Hartcla  had  held 
a  secret  interview   with  King  Robert,   and  had 
come  under  a  solemn  engagement  to  maintain  him 

*  "  The  Frankys  knychts  men  takyn  had, 
Were  brought  right  there  before  the  Ijing, 
And  he  made  them  fair  welcoming ; 
And  said,  '  I  wot  right  Weill  that  ye 
For  your  great  -worship  and  bounty. 
Come  for  to  see  the  fighting  here, 
For  since  ye  in  the  country  were, 
Yonr  strength,  your  worsliip,  and  your  might, 
Would  nocht  let  you  eschew  the  fight ; 
And  since  that  cause  led  yon  theretiU, 
And  neither  wrath  nor  evil  -ndll, 
As  friends  ye  shall  received  he, 
Where  all  time  welcome  here  ye  he.' 
They  kneeled  and  thanhyt  him  greatly. 
And  he  gart  treat  them  courteously ; 
And  lang  while  with  him,  them  had  he. 
And  did  them  honour  and  bounty; 
And  when  they  yearned  to  their  land. 
To  the  king  of  France  in  presand, 
He  sent  them  quit,  hut  ransom  free. 
And  great  gifts  to  them  gave  he," 

^  Barbour,  pp.  378,  379. 

+  Ibid.  Edward  gave  him  licence  to  sell  part  of  his 
lands,  and  ordered  his  tenants  to  contribute  toward  tho 
payment  of  "the  large  and  intolerable  ransom"  ivhich  wu 
demanded  for  his  liberation.     Feed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  15, 16. 
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and  his  heirs  in  the  right  and  possession  of  the 
entire  kingdom  of  Scotland.  On  the  discovery  of 
the  plot  he  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and, 
having  been  found  guilty,  he  suffered  the  death  of 
a  traitor,  after  being  degraded  from  his  rank  and 
honours,  and  having  his  gilt  spurs  hacked  off  his 
heels.* 

The  successive  disasters  vifhich  he  had  suffered, 
A  thirteen  years'  together  vcith  the  divided  state  of 
trace  agreed  to.  his  kingdom  and  the  treachery  of 
many  of  his  nobles,  made  the  English  monarch 
anxious  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities ;  and  soon  after, 
a  thirteen  years'  truce  was  concluded  hj  the  me- 
diation of  Henry  de  Sully,  Grand  Butler  of  France, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scots  at  the 
battle  of  Biland  Abbey.f  But  Edward's  conduct 
was  marked  by  dissimulation  and,  bad  faith,  and 
he  endeavoured,  in  various  ways,  both  to  excite 
disturbances  in  Scotland  and  to  inflame  the  mind 
of  the  Pope  against  the  Scottish  king.J     To  coun 


Embassy  of 


teract  these  insidious  designs.  King 


Eandolph  to  the  Robert  despatched  to  Rome  his 
papal  court.  nephew,  Randolph,  who  conducted 
this  difficult  negotiation  with  such  address,  that 
the  pontiff  was  induced  to  address  a  bull  to  Bruce 
with  the  title  of  King.  In  a  curious  and  character- 
istic narrative  of  this  negotiation,  which  the  Pope 
transmitted  to  Edward,  he  apologises  for  this  step, 
by  alleging,  that  Bruce's  claims  could  not  be 
strengthened,  nor  that  of  the  King  of  England 
impaired  by  it ;  that  he  was  earnestly  desirous  of 
reconciliation  and  peace ;  and  that  Edward  well 
knew  that  the  papal  bull,  issued  for  the  attainment 
of  these  salutary  ends,  would  never  be  received  in 
Scotland  if  it  were  addressed  to  Bruce  under  any 
other  appellation  than  that  of  King.  "I  therefore 
exhort  you,"  he  adds,  "  in  your  royal  wisdom,  that 
you  would  be  pleased  patiently  to  suffer  me  to 
address  the  said  Robert  under  the  title  of  royal 
dignity."  §  Edward,  however,  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  apology,  and  he  remonstrated 
against  the  concession  which  the  Pope  had  made, 
as  at  once  dishonourable  to  the  church,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  claims  of  the  English  crown ; 
complaining,  with  great  show  of  reason,  that  the 
Scottish  nation  would  naturally  conclude  that  the 
Pope  intended  to  acknowledge  the  right  where  he 
had  given  the  title ;  and  reminding  his  holiness, 
that  it  was  an  avowed  maxim  of  papal  policy,  that 
no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  parties,'  should 
be  made  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce.  |, 

Randolph,  whose  conduct  in  this  delicate  nego- 
tiation, as  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  presents  him  in 
the  character  of  a  consummate  politician,  previous 
to  his  return  repaired  to  the  court  of  Prance,  and 
renewed  the  ancient  alliance  between  that  kingdom 
and   Scotland.^      Meanwhile,   the    commissioners 

*  Kei-r's  Hist  of  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

+   Hailes'  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  134  ;  Kymer  Foed.  vol.  iii. 

p.  loon. 

J   Hailes'  Annals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  136,  137. 

§  lliid.  pp.  138— 1«;  Eymer  Food.  vol.  iv.  p.  29. 

il  Ihid,  p.  40. 

•,]  Fordan,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 


appointed  to  negotiate  a  lasting  peace  between 
England  and  Scotland,  held  fre-  Treaty  of 
quent  conferences,  for  the  pm-pose  peace  broken  off. 
of  considering  the  terms  proposed;  but,  after  many 
tedious  discussions,  the  treaty  was  ultimately 
broken  off,  because,  as  Edward  alleged,  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners  insisted  upon  conditions  degrad- 
ing to  the  English  crown,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  submit  the  disputed  articles  to  be  argued  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.'* 

While  negotiations  were  pending  with  the  papal 
court,   a   son  was  born   to  King         Birth  of 
Robert,    at   Dunfermline,  f    who        David  II,, 
afterwards    succeeded    his  father  ^th  March,  1333. 
under  the   title   of   David  II.     Another  auspici- 
ous   event  occurred  shortly  after, — the  marriage 
of  Christian  Bruce,  the  king's  sister,  and  widow  of 
the  brave  Sir  Christopher  Seton,  to  the  famous  Sir 
Andrew   Moray,   of  Bothwell,   the   companion   of 
Wallace,  and  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom,  f 
Scotland  was  now  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace 
and   good    government,    and    its   prosperity  was 
steadily  increasing,  when  the  national  happiness 
was  overclouded  by  the  death  of     pgatjj  of  ^jje 
the  king's  son-in-law,  the  valiant         Steward, 
Steward.     Barbour,  who  has  feel-    9"i  April,  1328. 
ingly  commemorated  his  many  virtues  and  high 
promise  of  renown,  states,  that  when  his  impend- 
ing dissolution  became  evident,  after  devout  con- 
fession and  repentance,  he  received  the  sacraments 
of  the  church,  in  due  form,  and  expired  like  a  good 
Clrristian.     His  gallant  behaviour  in  the  memor- 
able battle  of  Bannockburn,  when  a  mere  youth, 
and  his  successful  defence  of  Berwick  against  a 
powerful  army  of  the  English,  led  by  their  king  in 
person,  had  gained  him  a  high  reputation  among 
the  Scottish  warriors  of  that  period.     His  untimely 
death  caused  deep  and  universal  lamentation.  § 

About  this  period,  Randolph,  who  had  been  sent 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France,       Treaty  -with 
concluded,  at  Corbeil,   a  treaty  of  France, 

alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  make  common  cause  in  all  future  wars 
between  England  and  either  of  the  contracting 
parties ;  but  with  this  reservation,  that  King  Ro- 
bert should  be  free  from  the  effects  of  this  engage- 
ment so  long  as  the  truce  with  England  lasted.  || 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  royal 
family,  a  parliament  was  held  at     Q^tli  of  fealty 
Cambuskenneth    (July,    1326),  in  token  to  Prince 
which  oaths  of  fealty  were  taken  David, 

to  the  infant  Prince  David,  and  failing  him  and 

*  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 

f  Fordun,  book  xiii,  chap.  v.  J  Ibid.  chap.  xii. 

§  Then  men  might  hear  men  greet  (weep)  and  017  j 

And  many  a  knight  and  many  a  lady 

Making  apart  right  evil  cheer, 

So  did  they  all  that  ever  they  were: 

AU  men  him  moaned  conimonaly, 

For  of  his  eild  (age)  he  was  worthy. 

When  they  long  while  their  dule  had  made, 

The  corpse  to  Paisley  have  they  had, 

And  there  with  great  solemnity. 

And  with  great  dule  erdyit  (entombed)  was  he. 

Barbour,  p.  386. 
II  Kerr's  Hist,  of  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
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his  heirs,  to  Robert  Stewart,  son  of  tlie  deceased 
"Walter  Stewart  and  Marjory,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  by  his  iirst  queen.*  The  same  parliament 
granted  to  the  king  a  tenth  of  all  the  rents  of  the 
lay-lands  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  levied  according  to 
the  valuation  which  was  followed  dm-ing  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  representatives  of  the  royal  bui-ghs 
appear,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  been  recognized 
as  forming  a  thii'd  estate  in  the  national  parlia- 
ment ;^a  sure  sign  of  the  increasing  importance 
of  the  cities  and  towns.f 

In  the  year  1327  a  revolution  took  place  in  the 
Deposition  of  government  of  England,  through 
Edward  II.,  the  agency  of  the  Queen  Isabella 
A.D.  1337.  a^nd  Jici-  minion  Mortimer ;  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  Edward  II.  was  deposed,  and 
soon  after  murdered,  and  his  son,  Edward  III.,  then 
a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  called  to  the  thi-one.  The 
council  of  regency,  who  carried  on  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  the  king,  while  professing 
the  most  pacific  intentions,  acted  towards  Bruce 
in  an  insidious  and  hostile  manner ;  and  he,  pro- 
voked by  their  repeated  instances  of  bad  faith,  re- 
solved to  take  advaKtiige  of  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity afibrded  by  the  internal  disturbances  of 
England,  either  to  renew  the  war,  or  to  obtain  an 
advantageous  and  permanent  peace.  The  English 
government  was  still  determined  not  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  Scotland,  or  the  title  of  Bruce 
Truce  witliEng-  to  the  crown.  The  negotiations 
land  bi-olten  off.  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  was  therefore  broken  off, 
and  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  Edward  III.  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, declaring  that  he  had  received  certain 
information  that  the  King  of  the  Soots  had  com- 
manded a  fornoidable  army  to  assemble  on  the  bor- 
ders, before  the  29th  of  May,  and  summoning  the 
whole  military  array  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  him 
at  Newcastle  by  that  day,  to  repel  the  threatened 
invasion.  A  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the  garri- 
son of  Carlisle,  the  key  of  the  western  borders ;  and 
a  naval  force  was  also  ordered  to  be  in  readiness 
to  be  employed  against  the  Soots.  Soon  after  this, 
King  Robert  sent  a  formal  defiance  to  the  young 
English  monarch,  and  the  herald  '>/as  commanded 
to  declare  the  truce  at  an  end,  and  to  intimate  that 
the  Scots  were  about  to  lay  England  waste  with 
fire  and  sword,  f 
Bruce  himself,  though  only  fifty-thi-ee  years  of 
Invas'  ''S'''  ^^^  "°^  become  very  infirm, 

of  England  by  and  about  this  time  was  attacked 
Eandolpliand  by  an  inveterate  disease,  —  then 
™°  ^^'  termed  the  leprosy, — which  pre- 
vented him  from  taking  the  field  in  person  ;§  but 
the  command  of  the  invading  army  was  intrusted 
to  the  famous  leaders,  Randolph  and  Douglas, 
whose    experience,    and    combined    courage    and 

*  Edrdun,  book  xiii.  obap.  xii. 

+  KeiT's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 

J  Froissavt,  vol.  i.  chap,  xvi, ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ii6. 

§  Kerr's  Brucej  voi.  ii.  j).  307 ;  Eroissart,  vol.  i.  cliap.  xsiv. 


prudence,  rendered  them  peculiarly  fitted  foi 
such  an  enterprise.  The  Scottish  forces,  accord- 
ing to  Froissart,  consisted  of  three  thousand 
men-at-arms,  knights,  and  squires,  well  armed, 
and  mounted  upon  good  war-horses,  and  twenty 
thousand  light-armed  cavalry,  mounted  on  ponies, 
or  hardj'  little  hackneys,  which  could  subsist  upon 
the  coarsest  food,  and  support  every  fatigue.  This 
picturesque  old  chronicler  has  given  a  most  graphic 
description  of  the  Scottish  equipments,  and  mode 
of  warfare  in  this  campaign.  "  These  Scottish- 
men,"  says  he,  "  are  brave,  and  ciiaracter  of  the 
exceeding  hardy,  through  their  Scottish  troops', 
constant  wearing  of  arms  and  experience  in  war. 
When  they  invade  England,  they  often  march 
twenty,  or  even  twenty-four  miles,  in  a  single  day 
and  night.  All  are  on  horseback,  excej)t  only  the 
rabble  of  followers,  who  are  afoot.  The  knights 
and  squires  are  well  mounted  on  large  coursers,  or 
war-horses,  but  the  commons  and  country  peojjle 
have  only  small  hackneys,  or  ponies.  They  use  no 
carriages  to  attend  their  army,  and  consequently 
carry  no  provision  of  bread  and  wine  along  with 
them.  Such  is  their  sobriety,  that  they  content 
themselves  for  a  long  time  with  flesh,  half  sodden, 
without  bread,  and  with  water  unmixed  with  wine. 
They  have  no  occasion  for  pots  or  kettles,  as  they 
contrive  to  dress  their  victuals  after  a  manner 
peculiar  to  themselves,  knowing  that  they  .shall 
always  find  abundance  of  cattle,  in  their  enemy's 
country.  When  they  have  slain  and  skinned  the 
cattle,  they  make  a  kind  of  kettles  of  the  raw 
hides,  with  the  hair  on,  which  they  suspend  on 
four  stakes  over  fires,  with  the  hairy  side  outmost, 
and  in  these  they  boil  part  of  the  flesh  in  water, 
and  they  roast  the  remainder  by  means  of  wooden 
spits,  hung  upon  wooden  spit-racks,  and  disposed 
around  the  fires.  Besides,  they  make  for  them- 
selves a  species  of  shoes,  or  brogues,  of  the  same 
raw  hides,  with  the  hair  still  on  them.  Each 
person  carries,  between  his  saddle  and  the  crupper, 
a  flat  plate  of  iron,  and  a  little  bag  of  oatmeal 
trussed  behind  him.  When, — ^by  eating  ficsh 
cooked  as  before  described,  and  without  salt, — they 
find  their  stomachs  weakened  and  uncomfortable, 
they  put  this  plate  upon  the  fire,  and,  heating  it, 
bake  thereon  their  oatmeal  cakes,  wherewith  to 
strengthen  their  stomachs.  Faring  in  this  hardy 
manner,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Scots  should 
he  able  to  make  longer  marches  than  any  other 
troops,  being  altogether  unincumbered  with  bag- 
gage and  provisions."  * 

The  rendezvous  of  the  English  army  ultimately 
took  place  at  York.      It  consisted     Numbers  and 
of    sixty-two    thousand    men,    of  character  of  the 
whom  eight  thousand  were  knights    ^"S^'^'^  '^y- 
and  squires,  excellently  mounted,  and  armed,  both 
man  and  horse,  in  steel;    fifteen  thousand  were 
lighter   armed  cavali-y.       To    these  were    added 
fifteen  thousand  infantry,  and  twenty-four  thousand 
archers.     In  this  magnificent  host  -were  included 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  xvii. 
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five  hundred  men-at-arms,  who  had  been  brought 
from  Hainault  at  a  great  expense.*     But  a  furious 
quarrel,  which  took  place  at  York,  between  these 
foreign  auxiliaries  and  the  English  archers,  caused 
a  good  deal  of  bloodshed,  and  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced considerable  embarrassment  during  the  whole 
expedition.f     Before  Edward  could  put  his  army 
Eava'^es         ^^  motion,  he  received  information 
of  tlie  Scottish    that  the    Scots,  under  Randolph 
forces.  j^jj^    Douglas,    had    broken    into 

England  by  the  western  border,  and  were  laying 
waste  the  whole  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
Orders  were  instantly  given  that  the  troops  sliould 
arrange  themselves,  under  their  respective  banners, 
and  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  in- 
vaders. They  reached  Durham  on  the  fourth  day, 
and,  as  they  were  then  in  the  hourly  expectation  of 
falling  in  with  the  enemy,  they  marched  in  order 
of  battle, — the  infantry  being  divided  into  three 
columns,  each  having  two  wings  of  five  hundred 
heavy-armed  cavah-y.  They  could  learn  no  tidings 
of  the  Scots,  however,  until  they  entered  Northum- 
berland, where  they  perceived  melancholy  proofs  of 
their  presence,  in  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets,  which  the  invaders  had 
burned  in  their  progress. t  From  morning,  "even 
till  the  vesper  hour,"  the  English  army  marched 
on  in  search  of  the  Scots,  tracing  their  progress  by 
these  "  melancholy  beacons,"  without  being  able 
to  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  their  nimble  foes,  who 
appear  to  have  withdrawn  towards  the  west, 
among  "the  savage  deserts  and  bad  mountains 
and  valleys"' — as  Froissart  calls  them — of  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  At  length,  after  a 
fruitless  and  fatiguing  pursuit  of  three  days, 
through  a  country  which  had  been  rendered  a 
blackened  and  smoking  desert,  the  English,  in 
despair  of  overtaking  the  fleet  invaders,  marched 
back  to  the  Tyne,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  cut 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Scots  into  their  own  country. 
The  cavalry  reached  that  river  towards  nightfall, 
and  crossed  it,  with  great  difiiculty,  at  a  place 
called  Haidon,  above  Hexham.§     They  remained 

Privations  ^^U  ^^^S^^  ™'l'^i'  ^^"^^<  ly™g  on  the 
of  tlie  Englisli  bare  ground,  each  man  beside  his 
army.  ,  horse,  with  the  reins  in  his  hand, 
ready  to  mount  at  a  moment's  warning.  They  had 
neither  forage  for  their  horses  nor  food  for  them- 
selves, except  a  single  loaf,  which  each  trooper  had 
carried  upon  his  horse  crupper,  and  which  the  rain 
and  the  sweat  from  the  horse  had  rendered  almost 
uneatable.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and 
swelled  the  river  to  such  a  height,  that  the  infantry 
and  light  troops,  who  reached  the  bank  on  the 
following  day,  found  it  impossible  to  cross.  The 
soldiers  were  reduced  to  extreme  distress  ii-om  the 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cliap.  xvi. ;  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  360, 
361. 

+  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

J  Froissai't,  vol.  i.  cliap,  xvii. 

§  Froissart  says,  tliat  tliey  learned-  from  the  counti-y- 
folk  that  their  encampment  was  fourteen  leagues  from  New- 
castle, and  eleven  from  Carlisle  :  Haidon  is  about  twenty- 
five  English  miles  from  the  former,  and  thirty  from  the 
latter. — See  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap,  six 


scarcity  of  provisions  and  forage,  and  the  total 
want  of  shelter,  and  they  endeavoured  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  weather  by  huts  constructed 
of  the  boughs  of  trees,  whilst  the  horses  obtained 
a  scanty  subsistence  by  cropping  the  gi-een  leaves. 
After  remaining  on  the  bank  of  the  Tyne  for 
eight  days,  during  which  time  they  suffered  such, 
hardships  and  privations  that  symptoms  of  mutiny 
began  to  appear  among  the  soldiers,  they  re-crossed 
the  river  and  set  out  again  in  quest  of  the  Scottish 
army.  In  this  perplexing  situation  Edward  issued 
a  proelamation,  offering  knighthood  and  a  grant 
of  land  of  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  rental,  to  any 
person  who  should  bring  him  certain  information 
of  the  place  where  he  might  find  the  enemy.* 
Sixteen  knights  and  squires  immediately  rode  off, 
in  different  directions,  in  quest  of  the  Scottish 
army,  and  on  the  31st  of  July  one  of  them, 
Thomas  de  Rokeby,  came  into  the  camp  at  Blanch- 
land,  on  the  river  Derwent,  and  claimed  the  reward 
which  the  king  had  offered.  He  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Soots,  who  were  encamped  only  a 
few  miles  off,  and  had  been  brought  before  their 
leaders,  who  professed  to  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  position  of  the  English  army,- — though  this 
may  well  be  doubted, — and  had  dismissed  him  with 
orders  to  inform  his  countrymen  where  they  were 
to  be  found.  On  reaching  the  place,  however, 
which  they  did  next  day  about  mid-  The  position  of 
day,  they  found  the  Scots  strongly  i^<^  Scots. 
posted  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  ran  the  rapid  river  Wear,  full  of  huge 
stones  and  swollen  by  the  late  rains.f  As  this 
position  was  considered  to  be  impregnable,  the 
English  king  sent  a  herald  to  the  Scottish  leaders, 
with  the  proposal  that  they  should  either  draw 
back  their  forces  and  allow  him  to  cross  the  river, 
and  to  draw  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  on  the 
other  side,  or,  if  they  preferred  it,  that  they  should 
cross  the  river,  and  try  their  fortune  with  him  on 
the  plain,  where  he  would  afford  them  fall  opportu- 
nity to  form  ■  their  battle.  But  Randolph  and 
Douglas  only  laughed  at  this  bravado.  "  The  king 
and  barons  of  England,"  said  they,  "know  that 
we  are  in  their  kingdom,  which  we  have  burned 
and  ravaged  everywhere  on  our  march.  If  dis- 
pleased therewith,  let  them  come  and  chastise  us  if 
they  choose,  for  here  we  mean  to  remain  as  long  as 
we  please."  J  The  two  armies  continued  facing 
each  other  for  several  days,  the  Englisli  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  induce  the  Scots  to  leave  their  strong 
position.  Every  night  the  soldiers  lay  upon  their 
arms  on  the  bare  ground,  holding  their  horses  by 
the  reins,  and  destitute  of  forage  or  fuel ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Scots,  after  stationing  their 
watches,  retii-ed  to  their  huts,  and,  lighting  up  a 
prodigious  number  of  fires,  from  dark  till  dawn 
kept  "  horning  with  their  horns,  and  making  such 

*  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  iv.  p.  313. 

■f  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix. 
I       J  Ibid.     Barbour  says,  that  in  the  course  of  this  day  two 
novelties  were  seen  by  the  Scots, — crested  helmets,  which 
they  greatly  admired,  and  war-cracks  (cannon),  which  they 
had  nevei-  heard  before. — p.  S92. 
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a  noise,  as  if  all  the  great  devils  from  hell  had 
been  there."  During  the  day  frequent  skirmishes 
took  place,  in  which  a  number  on  both  sides  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  made  prisoners.  The  English 
had  learnt,  from  some  of  their  prisoners,  that  the 
Scottish  army  had  neither  bread  nor  wine,  nor  any 
provisions  except  cattle,  and  it  was  their  intention, 
— according  to  Froissart, — "  to  hold  the  Scots  there, 
in  manner' as  besieged,  thinking  to  have  famished 
them."  For  three  days  and  nights  the  English 
ai-my  remained  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  Scottish  encampment,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  would  compel  the  in- 
vaders to  quit  their  impregnable  position.  But  on 
the  fourth  morning  the  camp  of  the  Scots  was 
found  deserted  and  empty.  They  had  secretly  de- 
camped during  the  night,  and  had  taken  up  a  new 
position,  on  the  Wear,  even  stronger  than  the 
former,  and  masked  by  a  wood  called  Stanhope 
Park,  which  enabled  them  to  conceal  their  opera- 
tions. The  English  also  moved  their  encampment, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  a  hill  opposite  the  Scots, 
so  that  the  two  armies  continued  to  confront  each 
other  as  before.  On  the  second  night  after  their 
Daring  exploit  of  arrival,  a  daring  attack  of  Douglas 
Douglas.  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the 
young  king.*  About  midnight,  with  a  chosen 
body  of  four  hundred  horse,  he  passed  the  river  by 
a  ford  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  English 
position,  and  gained,  unperceived,  the  rear  of  their 
camp,  which  appears  to  have  been  carelessly 
guarded.  On  approaching  the  outposts,  he  as- 
sumed the  manner  of  an  English  officer  going  his 
rounds,  and  called  out,  "  Ha,  St.  George !  is  there 
no  watch  here  ?  "  He  was  thus  enabled,  without 
detection,  to  penetrate  into  the  camp,t  and  even 
to  reach  the  royal  quarters,  when  he  and  his  men 
made  a  furious  assault  upon  the  enemy,  shouting 
out,  "A  Douglas !  A  Douglas !  English  thieves,  ye 
shall  all  die!"  and,  in  a  brief  space,  slew  three 
hundred  men.  Douglas  himself  forced  his  way  to 
the  royal  tent,  out  the  tent-ropes,  and  would  have 
caiTied  off  the  young  king,  but  for  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  the  chaplain,  and  others  of  the  household, 
who  fell  in  their  master's  defence,  and  thus  gave 
him  time  to  escape. 

Being  thus  disappointed  in  his  attempt  on  the 
king's  person,  Douglas  cut  his  way  through  the 
gathering  crowds  of  his  enemies,  and,  with  very 

*  Froissart,  vol  i.  chap.  xix. ;  Barbour,  p.  397. 
+  Barbour  relates  the  following  incident,  -which  occurred 
as  they  made  their  -way  through  the  camp : — 

"  An  Englishman  that  lay  beekand  i 
Him  by  the  fire  said  to  his  feer,2 
*  I  wit  not  what  may  tide  us  here, 
But  right  a  great  gi-ewing'  me  takes, 
I  dread  sae  for  the  Black  Douglas.' 
And  he  that  heard  him  said,  '  Perfay" 
You  shall  have  cause,  if  that  I  may.' 
With  that,  with  all  his  company. 
He  rushed  in  on  them  hardily, 
And  the  palzionss  down  he  bare." 

Barbour,  p.  396. 

'  Basking.    '  Comrade.    '  Shuddering.    *  By  my  faith. 
"  Pavilions ;  tents. 


inconsiderable  loss,  returned  in  safety  to  the  Scot- 
tish camp.  On  being  asked  by  Randolph  what 
speed  they  had  made,  he  replied,  "  "We  have  drawn 
blood."  "  'Had  we  all  gone  together,"  said  the 
earl,  "  we  should  have  discomfited  them  every 
one."  "  That  might  well  have  been,"  replied 
Douglas,  "but  the  risk  would  have  been  too  great." 
Randolph  then  recommended  that  they  should 
hazard  a  battle  in  the  open  field ;  but  Douglas  in- 
sisted that  it  would  be  most  imprudent  for  them  to 
encounter  an  enemy  so  much  superior  in  numbers, 
and  d.aily  increasing,  well  supplied  with  provisions, 
and  fighting  on  their  own  soil.  "  We  will  deal 
with  them,"  said  he,  "  as  the  fox  did  with  the 
fisherman."  "  How  was  that?"  replied  the  earl. 
"  A  fisherman,"  said  Douglas,  "  had  made  a  hut  by 
the  side  of  a  river,  that  he  might,  follow  his  occu- 
pation of  fishing.  One  night  he  had  gone  out  to 
look  after  his  nets,  leaving  a  small  fire  in  his  hut, 
and  when  he  returned  he  saw  by  the  light  of  the 
fire  a  fox  devouring  one  of  the  salmon  he  had 
taken.  '  Robber  !'  said  the  fisherman,  drawing  his 
sword,  and  placing  himself  in  the  doorway  of  the 
cabin,  '  you  shall  not  escape.'  The  fox  in  great 
perplexity  looked  for  some  hole  to  get  out  at,  but 
saw  none,  whereupon  he  pulled  down  with  his 
teeth  a  mantle  which  was  lying  on  the  bed,  and 
dragged  it  across  the  fire.  The  fisherman  ran  to 
snatch  his  mantle  from  the  fire,  the  fox  flew  out  at 
the  door,  leaving  the  poor  man  lamenting  the  loss 
of  his  '  gude  salmaund,'  and  the  destruction  of  his 
mantle,  while  the  fox  got  scaithless  away.  We 
are  the  fox,"  continued  Douglas,  "  and  yon  host 
the  fisherman  that  bars  the  way;  but  we  shall 
disappoint  them  and  make  good  our  retreat  in  a 
manner  they  little  expect."* 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  plan  which  he 
had  formed  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Scottish 
army,  which  was  approved  of  by  Randolph.  The 
English  forces,  which  were  three  times  the  number 
of  the  Scots,  guarded  the  passage  of  the  river 
Wear  in  front,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  move  in  that  direction.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Scottish  camp,  however,  there  was  an  extensive 
morass,  impassable  for  heavy-armed  cavahy,  but 
capable  of  being  crossed  without  much  difiiculty 
by  the  hardy  Little  hackneys  of  the  Scots;  and 
through  this  they  resolved  to  efiect  their  retreat, 
having  previously  prepared  a  number  of  hurdles, 
made  of  wands  or  boughs  matted  together,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  their  pas-  gkilful  retreat 
sage  over  the  softer  places  of  the  of  the  Scots 
bog.  On  the  evening  which  they  into  their  own 
had  selected  for  their  departure,  country. 
they  lighted  up  large  fires  throughout  their  encamp- 
ment, and  kept  up  a  great  noise  of  horns  and 
shouting,  as  if  they  were  feasting  and  carousing. 
But  soon  after  nightfall  they  broke  up  their  can\p, 
and  marched  off,  leaving  their  fires  burning.  O.i 
reaching  the  morass  they  dismounted,  and  throw- 
ing .  down  the  hurdles  which  they  had  prepared 

•  This  conversation,  which  wears  a  striking  air  of  veri- 
similitude, is  minutely  detailed  by  Barbour,  pp.  399,  400. 
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for  this  purpose,  they  passed  over  the  water  runs 
and  broken  parts  of  the  bog  in  safety,  carefully 
removing  these  temporary  bridges,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  pursuing  them.*  They  had  ad- 
vanced several  miles  on  their  way  homewards 
before  the  English  were  aware  that  they  had 
quitted  their  position.  The  day  before  this  night- 
march,  a  Scottish  knight  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  English,  and,  being  strictly  interrogated,  he 
informed  them  that  the  Scottish  soldiers  had  re- 
ceived orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  in  the  evening,  under  the  banner  of  Douglas. 
Fully  expecting  from  this  information  that  another 
night  atta,ck  was  about  to  be  made  on  their  camp, 
tlie  English  army  drew  up  on  foot,  in  order  of 
battle,  and  lay  all  night  under  arms.  Early  in  the 
morning  two  Scottish  trumpeters,  who  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  scouts,  were  brought  into 
the  camp,  and  reported  that  the  Scottish  army  had 
decamped  before  midnight,  and  were  already  ad- 
vanced several  miles  on  their  way  to  Scotland. 
The  English  leaders,  however,  suspected  some  stra- 
tagem, and  kept  their  men  under  arms  till  broad 
daylight,  when  some  scouts,  who  had  been  sent 
across  the  river,  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  camp  was  entirely  evacuated.  On  exa- 
mining the  deserted  camp,  there  were  found  in  it 
above  five  hundred  slaughtered  cattle,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  caldrons  or  kettles,  made  of 
their  skins,  suspended  on  stakes,  and  full  of  meat 
and  water  ready  for  boiling,  wifh.  about  a  thousand 
spit-racks  with  meat  on  them  ready  for  roasting, 
and  ten  thousand  pairs  of  old  shoes,  or  brogues, 
made  of  raw  hides,  vs-ith  the  hair  still  upon  them. 
There  was  no  living  thing  found  in  the  camp, 
except  five  English  prisoners,  stript  naked  and 
tied  to  trees,t  whom  the  Scots  had  left,  with  an 
insulting  message  to  the  English  king,  that  "  if  he 
were  displeased  with  what  they  had  done,  he  might 
come  and  revenge  himself  in  Scotland."  Edward 
was  so  deeply  mortified  at  the  disastrous  termina- 
tion of  this  campaign,  that  he  burst  into  tears 
when  ho  heard  that  his  enemies  had  escaped.  It 
was  felt  that  any  attempt  to  overtake  the  Scots 
would  have  been  utterly  hopeless.  Unmolested  by 
the  enemy,  they  pursued  their  march  with  all 
expedition,  and  regained  their  own  country  in 
safety,  laden  with  the  plunder  which  they  had 
collected  during  their  successful  inroad.  The 
English  army,  on  the  other  hand,  suiiered  severely 
from  the  privations  and  fatigues  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  during  this  brief  but  unfortunate 
campaign.     The  foreign  cavalry,  especially,  were 

*  I^arboTir,  p.  402 ;   Froissai-t,  vol.  i.  chap.  xix. 

■f  Froissart  says,  that  three  of  these  prisoners  had  "their 
]e<(s  !l1I  broltenj" — le3  jamhes  toutes  rompues.  Keri',  ii:  jis 
Life  of  Bruce  (vol.  ii.  p.  423),  contends,  that  the  language 
of  Fvoissart  implies  notlaing  more  than  that  the  legs  of 
ther^t;  unfortunate  men  were  chafed  and  hurt  hy  the  liga- 
Uin-s  ;  and  he  argues,  tliat  if  their  legs  had  been  broken  bj 
the  Scots,  to  prevent  their  escape,  or  from  wanton  cruelty 
tljcrc  :vas  no  need  of  tying  them,' in  that  disabled  condi' 
fiori ;  and,  in  further  confirmation  of  this  view,  Froissart 
i)<\.h.  that  the  prisoners  T3re  untied,   and  allowed  to  go 


reduced  to  a  state  of  great  wretchedness,  and  on 
reaching  York  the  greater  part  of  their  horses 
died,  or  became  unserviceable.*  The  remains  of 
this  splendid  force  soon  after  returned  to  their  own 
country,  and  the  rest  of  the  English  army  was 
disbanded. 

It  had  now  become  apparent  to  the  English  king 
and  his  advisers,  that  all  attempts  to  obtain  as- 
cendancy over  the  Scottish  people  must  prove 
abortive ;  and  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  recent 
expedition,  the  impoverishment  of  the  public  ex- 
chequer, by  the  long  war  with  Scotland,  and  the 
desolated  condition  of  their  country,  made  them  de- 
sii-ous  of  a  lasting  peace.  It  became  evident,  too,  that 
nothing  less  than  a  definite  and  pei-manent  treaty 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  devastating  inroads  of  the 
Scots ;  for,  only  a  few  weeks  after  the  return  of 
Randolph  and  Douglas  to  their  o^vn  country.  King 
Robert  in  person  invaded  England  Eenewed  inva- 
by  the  eastern  marches,  at  the  sion  of  England 
head  of  an  army,  which,  accord-  ^y  ^^^^  Scots. 
ing  to  Barbour,  included  every  person  in  Scotland 
able  to  bear  arms.  One  division  of  the  army,  under 
Bruce  himself,  sat  down  before  Norham ;  a  second, 
under  Randolph  and  Douglas,  laid  siege  to  Aln- 
wick Castle  ;  while  a  third  detachnient  was  com- 
manded to  lay  waste  the  open  country  of  Northum- 
berland.f  But  hostilities  were  speedily  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  in  the  Scottish  camp  of  commission- 
ers with  powers  "  to  treat  of  peace  and  concord 
with  the  magnates,  nobles,  and  r^j^^  Euelish 
others  of  Scotland,"  and  to  make  make  overtures 
a  proposal  to  the  Scottish  king  of  ^°'"  "  peace, 
a  marriage  between  David,  his  only  son,  and  Jo- 
anna, the  sister  of  the  King  of  England.  The.'^e 
overtures  were  readily  listened  to  by  Robert,  who, 
on  his  part,  labouring  under  "  a  heavy  malady," 
and  seeing  that  his  only  son  was  still  an  infant, 
was  equally  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  by  an 
honourable  peace ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  ti-uce 
was  agreed  upon  during  the  continuance  of  the 
negotiations.  Bruce  required,  as  a  preliminary 
basis  of  any  treaty  between  the  kingdoms,  that 
the  independence  of  Scotland  should  be  recognized ; 
and  this  important  concession  was  iinally  made  in 
a  parliament  held  at  York,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1328,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the  English 
monarch  should  renounce,  fully  and  for  ever,  all 
claims  of  dominion  and  superiority  over  Scotland. 
It  was  declared  by  him,  in  the  instrument  of  re- 
nunciation,  that,   "  Whereas    we,     .„  .    . 

-,      ,-,  „  ,  Kenunciation 

and  others   oi     our    predecessors,    ^f  (jj  claims  of 

Kings   of  England,  have  endea-     superiority  on 
voured  to  obtain  a  right  of  domin-       ^i,^  part  of 

J  ...  l.^      1  ■  '  England, 

ion  and  superiority  over  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  and  have  thereby  been  the  cause 
of  long  and  grievous  wars  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;    we,  therefore,  considering  the  numerous 


*  Fordun,  vol.  iv.  p.  304. 

+  Barbour  saj'S,  that  Bruce,  quitting  the  portion  of  his 
army  which  blockaded  Norham,  joined  the  tliird  division, 
and  amused  himself  by  hunting  from  park  to  park,  as  if  all 
the  country  had  been  his  own. — p.  405. 
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slaughters,  sins,  and  bloodshed,  the  destruction 
of  ehui-ches,  and  other  evils  brought  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms  by  such  ■wars,  and 
the  many  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
subjects  of  both  realms,  if,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace,  they  were  secured 
against  all  rebellious  designs,  have,  by  the  assent 
of  the  prelates,  barons,  and  commons  of  our  king- 
dom, in  parliament  assembled,  granted,  and  hereby 
do  grant,  for  us,  and  our  heirs  and  successors  what- 
soever, that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  shall  remain 
for  ever  to  the  magnificent  Prince  and  Lord,  Ro- 
bert, by  the  grace  of  God  the  illustrious  King  of 
Scots,  our  ally  and  dear  friend,  and  to  his  heirs 
and  successors,  free,  entire,  and  unmolested,  sepa- 
rated from  the  kingdom  of  England  by  its  i-espec- 
tive  marches,  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  King 
of  Scotland,  of  good  memory,  lately  deceased,  with- 
out any  subjection,  servitude,  claim,  or  demand 
whatsoever.  And  we  hereby  renounce  and  convey 
to  the  said  King  of  Scotland,  his  heirs  and  succes- 
sors, whatsoever  right  we,  or  our  ancestors  in  times 
past,  have  laid  claim  to  in  any  way  over  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland.  And  by  these  same  presents  we 
renounce  and  declare  void,  for  ourselves  and  our 
heirs  and  successors,  all  obligations,  agreements,  or 
treaties  whatsoever,  touching  the  subjection  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  and  the  inhabitants  thereof, 
entered  into  between  our  predecessors  and  any  of 
the  kings  thereof,  or  their  subjects,  whether  clergy 
or  laity. 

"  And  if  there  shall  anywhere  be  found  any 
letters,  charters,  muniments,  or  public  instruments, 
which  shall  have  been  framed  touching  the  said 
obligations,  agreements,  or  compacts,  we  declare 
that  they  shall  be  null  and  void,  and  of  no  effect 
whatsoever.  And,  in  order  to  the  faithful  ob- 
servation thereof  in  all  time  coming,  we  have 
given  full  power  and  special  authority  to  our  faith- 
ful and  well-beloved  cousin,  Henry  de  Percy,  and 
to  William  le  Zouche,  of  Ashby,  to  take  oath  upon 
our  soul  for  the  performance  of  the  same. 

"  In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  given  these 
our  letters  patent,  at  York,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign.  By  the  king 
himself,  and  his  council  in  parliament."  * 

This  important  preliminary  having  been  satis- 
factorily adjusted,  negotiations  for  a  permanent 
peace  proceeded    amicably  and  with    great  dis- 

Terms  of  the  patch.  The  treaty  was  finally  con- 
treaty,  eluded  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  ITth 
of  March,  1327,  and  verified  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Northampton,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1328.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  for  the  confirmation  of  which,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  marriage  should  take  place  between  David, 
eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  and 

♦  There  is  a  copy  of  this  important  deed  in  Rymer,  vol. 
iv.  p.  337  ;  another  in  Pordun,  book  xiii,  chap.  xii. ;  and  a 
third  in  a  public  instrument  of  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  copied  by  him  17th  March,  141S.— See  Eailes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  107. 

VOL.  I. 


Joanna,  sister  to  the  King  of  England.  In  the 
event  of  Joanna's  death  before  marriage,  the  King 
of  England  engaged  to  provide  a  suitable  match  for 
David  from  his  nearest  in  blood  ;  and  in  the  event 
of  David's  death  previous  to  the  marriage,  the 
King  of  England,  his  heirs  and  successors,  are  to 
have  the  right  to  marry  the  next  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  either  to  Joanna,  if  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  the  church,  or  to  some  other  princess  of 
the  blood-royal  of  England.  The  two  kings,  with 
their  heirs  and  successors,  pledged  themselves  to 
be  good  friends  and  faithful  allies,  and  to  assist 
each  other.  Saving  to  the  King  of  the  Scots  the 
alliance  between  him  and  the  King  of  France,  and, 
in  the  event  of  a  war  in  Ireland,  against  the  King 
of  England,  or  in  Man,  or  the  other  Scottish  is- 
lands, against  the  King  of  the  Scots,  the  two 
monarchs  mutually  engaged  not  to  assist  the  rebels. 
All  writings,  obligations,  instruments,  or  other  mu- 
niments relative  to  the  subjection  of  the  people  or 
lands  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
which  are  annulled  by  the  letters  patent  of  the 
King  of  England,  as  well  as  all  other  instruments 
and  charters  respecting  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  as 
soon  as  they  were  found,  were  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  King  of  the  Scots  ;  and  the  King  of  Eng- 
land engaged  faithfully  to  give  his  assistance  in 
order  that  the  processes  of  excommunication  in  the 
Com't  of  Rome  and  elsewhere,  against  the  King  of 
the  Scots,  his  kingdom  and  subjects,  should  be  re- 
called and  annulled.*  It  was  agreed,  moreover,  on 
the  part  of  the  king,  the  prelates,  and  the  nobles  of 
Scotland,  that  the  sitm  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  should  be  paid  by  them,  within  three 
years,  at  three  separate  terms ;  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  failure,  they  should  submit  themselves  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Papal  Chamber.  And, 
finally,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  laws  of  the 
marches  were  to  be  faithfully  observed  on  both 
sides.  It  appears,  from  a  writ  under  the  privy  seal 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  that, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  also 
agreed  that  the  famous  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  were  wont  to  sit  at  their 
coronation,  should  be  restored  to  the  Seots.f  But 
when  tliis  trophy  was  about  to  be  taken  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  it  had  been  deposited  by 
Edward  I.,  the  mob  of  London  rose  in  a  riotous 
manner  and  prevented  its  removal.  J  Unpopularity 
The  treaty  was  indeed  in  the  high-  of  the  treaty  in 
est  degree  unpopular  in  England.  England. 
The  peace   was    termed   by    the  English    histo- 

*  That  these  negotiations  for  a  complete  reconciliation 
between  Bruce  and  the  papal  see  were  ultimately  suc- 
cessful, appears  from  the  fsct,  that  a  bull  was  addressed  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  to  Kobert,  King  of  Scots,  authorizing  the 
coronation  and  holy  unction  of  him  and  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, Kings  of  Kcotland,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews 
for  the  time  being.  This  deed  is  dated  13th  June,  1330, — six 
days  after  the  decease  of  King  Robert.  It  is  deposited  in  the 
Advocates' Library,  Edinburgh. — Kerr's  Bruce,  Yol.  ii.  p.  472. 

+  Hailes,  vol.  "ii.  p.  158;  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  026 
(.Appendix).  The  original  duplicate  of  the  treaty  is  now 
preserved  among  the  archives  in  the  Register  House,  in 
Edinburgh. 

J  Chron.  of  Lanercost,  p.  361. 
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rians  ignominious,  and  the  taarriage  a  base  alli- 
ance ;  and  tlie  national  piride  was  deeply  wounded 
by  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  of  superiority 
over  Scotland,  after  such  a  vast  amount  of  blood 
and  treasure  had  been  lavished  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  make  it  good.  The  treaty,  however,  was  not 
merely  just  iii;- itself,  but  was  rendered  necessary 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  the  English  nation 
was  at  that  time  placed, — ^the  exhaustion  of  the 
public  exchequer,  and  the  divided  and  weakened 
state  of  the  country,  under  the  sway  of  a  youth  of 
sixteen.  Motives  of  private  interest  may,  indeed, 
have  influenced  the  Queen  Mother  and  Mortimer 
in  concluding  a  peace ;  but  though  glorious  to  the 
Scottish  king  and  people,  the  terms  were  in  no  de- 
gree derogatory  to  the  honour  of  England.  "  It 
is  fortunate  for  a  nation,"  says  Lord  Hailes,  "when 
the  selfish  views  of  its  rulers  chance  to  coincide 
with  the  public  interest.  They  who  censure  pacific 
measures  are  generally  those  persons  who  are  ex- 
empted by  their  condition  from  encountering  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  war,  or  from  contributing  to 
the  intolerable  exactions  which  are  necessarily  oc- 
casioned by  its  expense.  No  peace  is  ever  adequate 
to  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  'VTilgar,  and, 
through  some  strange  fatality,  their  expectations 
are  no  less  sanguine  after  a  long  series  of  disasters, 
than  after  the  most  signal  and  uninterrupted 
success."  *- 

One  of  tbe.  leading  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
„  i.  j  Northampton  was,  that  a  marriage 
i?rince '3>avid  '  Sli-oild  take  place  between  David, 
and  the,  Piinoess  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  thi-One-, 
•Joanna.  ,  .:  then  only  five  years  of  age,  and 
the  Princess  Joanna,  then  in  her  eleventh  year. 
In  spite  of  the  tender  age  of  .the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, this  part  of  the  treaty  was  carried  into 
almost  immediate  '  efl'ect.  The  Queen  Dowager, 
attended  by  a  splendid  retinue,  carried  her  daugh- 
ter to  Berwick, '-where  she  was  received  by  her 
young  bridegroom,  accompanied  by' Randolph  and 
Douglas,  whoin  the  king,  detained,  by  illness,  had 
sent  as  his  representatives,  and  there  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  great  magnificence,'  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1328.t  With  the  princess,  whom  the 
Scots  sm-nalned  "  Joanna-make-peace,"  was  deli- 
vered up,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  Eagman  Eoll, 
containing  the  names  of  all  those  Scotsmen  who 
had  paid  homage  to  Edward  I.,  as  well  as  other 
important  charters  and  muniments  which  that 
monarch  had  carried  out  of  Scotland.  Thus,  after 
a  sanguinary  war  of  thirty-two  years'  duration, 
Scotland  was  raised  from  a  state  of  almost  hopeless 
prostration  to  peace  and  prosperity,  and  was  at 
length  recognized  as  a  free  and  independent  king- 
dom. This  great  consummation  was  not  long 
survived  by  him  to  whom,  under  God,  the  result 
was  chiefly  due.  The  lung,  whose  constitution  had 
been  broken  by  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  his 
early  wars,  began  to  droop  soon  after  he  saw  the 

•  Annals,  vol.  ii.  pp.  161,  162. 

t  Barbour,  p.  407  ;  Foriiuu,  book  xiii.  chap.  xiv. ;  Kerr's 
Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 


liberty  of  his  colintry  permanently  established, 
and  was  attacked  by  ■ "  a  heavy  malady,"  which  in 
these  days  was  termed  a  leprosy.  He  spent  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life  in  peace  and  retirement  at 
Cardross,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,'  near  Dunbarton.  He  devoted  himself  to 
ship-building,  architecture,  and  gardening,  im- 
proving and  enlarging  his  rural  palace,  and 
planting  fruit  trees,  He  delighted  in  hawking,  and 
especially  in  sailing  on  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Clyde.  It  appears  from  the  accounts  of  his  cham- 
berlain, that  he  'kept  a  lion  for  his  diversion,  and 
also  maintained  a  cotirt-j ester,  or  fool,  and  that  he 
entertained  his  nobility  with  great  hospitality,  and 
was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor.*  On  the 
auspicious  marriage  of  Ms  son  he  Death  of  King 
quitted  his  seclusion  to  welcome  Eobert — 
his  youthful  daughter-in-law  at  Edinburgh;  but 
finding  his  illness  gaining  ground,  he  immediately 
returned  to  Cardross  to  die.  Shortly  before  his 
death,  an  -interesting  and  affecting  scene  occurred, 
which  has  been  minutely  narrated  both  by  Frois-  . 
Sart  and  Barbom\ 

"It  happened,"  says  the  former,   "that  King,! 
Eobert  of  Scotland  was  right  sore    _j^^^  request 
aged,    and    feeble ;     for    he    was     on  hi.=;  death- 
grievOusly     oppressed     with    the  '"^'^■ 

great  sickness,  so  that  there  was  no  way  with  him 
but  death;  and  when  he  felt  that  his  end  drew 
near,  he  sent  for  such  barons  and  lords  of  his 
realm  as  he  most  trusted,  and  very  afiectionately 
entreated  and  commanded  them,  on  their  fealty^ 
that  they  should  faithfully  keep  his  kingdom  for 
David  his  son;  and  when  this  prince  came  of  age, 
that  tJiey  should  obey  him,  and  place  the  crown  on 
his  head.  After  which,  he  called  to  hiin  the  brave 
and  gentle  knight.  Sir  James  Douglas,  and  said, 
before  the  rest  of  the  courtiers — '  Sir  James,  my 
dear  friend,  none  knows  better  than  you  how  great 
labour  and  suffering  I  have  undergone  in  my~day, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  when  I  was  hardest  beset  I  made  a  vow,  which 
it  now  grieves  me  deeply  that  I  have  not  accom- 
plished. I  vo-wed  to  God,  that  if  I  should  live  to 
see  an  end  of  my  wars,  and  be  enabled  to  govern 
this  realm  in  peace  and  security,  I  would  then  set 
out  in  person,  and  carry  on  war  against  the  enemies 
of  my  Lord  and  Saviour,  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Never  has  my  heart  ceased  to  bend  to  this  point ; 
but  oru-  Lord  has  not  consented  thereto ;  for  I  have 
had  my  hands  full  in  my  days,  and  now,  at  the 
last,  I  am  seized  with  this  grievous  sickness,  so  that, 
as  you  all  see,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  die. 
And  since  my  body  cannot  go  thither,  and  accom- 
plish that  which  my  heart  hath  so  much  desired, 
I  have  resolved  to  send  my  heart  there  in  place  of 
my  body,  to  fulfil  my  vow ;  and  now,  since  in  all 
my  realm  I  know  not  any  knight  more  hardy  than 
-yom'self,  or  more  thoroughly  furnished  with  all 
knightly  qualities  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vow,  in  place  of  myself,  therefore  I  entreat  thee 

*  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  pp.  472,  473 ;  Chamberlain's  Ac 
counts,  vol.  i.  pp.  29,  38,  3y,  40  41,  46. 
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my  dear  and  tried  friend,  that  for  the  love  yon  bear 
to  me,  you  will  undertake  this  voyage,  and  acquit 
my  soul  of  its  debt  to  my  Saviour ;  for  I  hold  this 
opinion  of  your  truth  and  nobleness,  that  'whatever 
you  undertake,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  success- 
fully accomplish;  and  thus  I  shall  die  in  peace, 
provided  that  you  do  all  that  I  shall  tell  you.  I 
will,  then,  that  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  you  take  the 
heart  out-of  my  body,  and  cause  it  to  be  embalmed, 
and  take  as  much  out  of  my  treasure  as  seems  to 
you  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  your  journey, 
both  for  you  and  your  companions ;  and  that  you 
carry  my  heart  along  with  you,  and  deposit  it  in 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  since  this  poor 
body  cannot  go  thither.  And  it  is  my  command, 
that  you  do  use  that  royal  state  and  maintenance 
in  your  journey,  both  for  yourself  and  yom-  com- 
panions^ that  into  whatever  lands  or  cities  you  may 
come,  all  may  know  that  you  have  in  charge  to 
bear  beyond  seas  the  Tieart  of  King  Robert  of 
Scotland.' 

"  At  these  words,  all  who  stood  by  began  to 
weep ;  and  when  Sir  James  himself  was  able  to 
reply,  he  said,  '  Ah!  most  gentle  and  noble  king,  a 
•  thousand  times  do  I  thank  you  for  the  great  honour 
you  have  done  me,  in  making  me  the  depository 
and  bearer  of  so  great  and  precious  a  treasure. 
Most  faithfuUy  and  willingly,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  shall  I  obey  your  commands ;  albeit,  I 
would  have  you  believe,  that  I  think  myself  but 
little  worthy  to  achieve  so  high  an  enterprise.' 
'  Ah!  gentle  knight,'  said  the  king,  '  I  heartily 
thank  you,  provided  you  promise  to  do  my  bidding 
on  the  word  of  a  true  and  loyal  knight.'  '  As- 
suredly, my  liege,  I  do  promise  so,'  replied  Douglas, 
'  by  the  faith  which  I  owe  to  God,  and  to  the  order 
of  knighthood.'  '  Now,  praise  be  to  God,'  said 
the  king,  '  for  I  shall  die  in  peace,  since  I  am 
assured  that  the  best  and  most  valiant  knight  of 
my  kingdom  has  promised  to  achieve  for  me  that 
which  I  myself  could  never  accomplish.'  And  not 
long  after,  this  noble  king  departed  this  Hfe."* 

According  to  Barbour,  the  king  summoned  the 
lords  and  prelates  of  the  realm  into  his  presence, 
before  whom  he  executed  his  testament,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  large  sums  of  money  to  the  members 
of  various  religious  fraternities,  that  they  might 
pray  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  nobles,  expressing  his  thank- 
fulness that  God  had  given  him  space  to  repent  t 
of  his  sins,  and  mentioning  his  vow  to  go  upon  an 
expedition  for  his  soul's  safety  against  the  enemies 
of  God.  As  he  now  found  this  impossible,  through 
the  near  approach  of  death,  he  expressed  his  desire 
that  his  heart  should  be  sent  thither,  and  requested 
them  to  choose  one  of  their  own  body,  "  honest, 
wise,  and  wight,"  who  should  carry  his  heart  to 

*  Froissavt,  vol.  i.  chap.  xxiv. 

+  "I  thank  God  that  has  me  sent 
Space  in  this  life  me  to  repent ; 
For  through  me  and  my  warring 
Of  blude  has  been  i-yeht  great  spilling, 
Where  mony  sacldess  men  were  slain." 

Barbour,  p.  410. 


war  against  the  foes  of  God.  The  lords  sorrow- 
fully withdrew  to  another  room,  and  chose  "  the 
worthy  lord  of  Douglas  "  to  fulfil  the  king's  wish. 
When  this  was  made  known  to  Robert,  he  ex- 
pressed his  cordial  approbation  of  their  choice, 
which  had  fallen,  he  said,  on  the  person  he  most 
earnestly  wished  to  undertake  the  intended  pil- 
grimage. * 

It  was,  probably,  at  the  same  interview,  that 
the  king  delivered  to  his  nobles  what  has  been 
affectionately  termed,  "  The  Good  King  Eobert's 
King  Robert's  Testament,"  con-  testament — 
taining  his  last  counsels  to  his  people,  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  resisting  the  aggressions  of  their 
powerful  neighbours.  He  recommended  the  Scots 
always  to  fight  on  foot;  to  put  their  trust  in  the 
mountains,  morasses,  and  woods  of  their  country, 
instead  of  walls;  to  employ,  for  arms,  the  bow,  the 
spear,  and  the  battle-axe ;  to  drive  their  cattle  into 
the  fastnesses  and  narrow  glens  ;  to  lay  waste  the 
plain  country  by  fire;  to  keep  the  enemy  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  alarm,  by  loud  noises  through  the 
night,  so  that  through  hunger,  and  weariness,  and 
continual  apprehension,  they  will  retreat  with  as 
great  affright  as  if  they  were  defeated  in  battle,  f 
These  sagacious  injunctions,  —  the  concentrated 
wisdom  and  expei-ience  of  "  The  Good  King  Ro- 
bert,"— -wei-e  admirably  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  condition  of  the  people ;  and  al- 
most all  the  subsequent  defeats  of  the  Scots  may 
be  traced  to  their  neglect  of  these  counsels. 

The  venerable  biographer  of  Bmce  describes,  in 
affecting  language,  the  "  great  lamentation  "  which 
all  classes  of  the  Scottish  people  made  over  the 
untimely  decease  of  their  sovereign, —  strong- 
bearded  men  weeping  full  sore,  and  wringing  their 
hands,  "  regretting  his  worthy  bounty,  his  wit,  his 
strength,  his  bravery,"  and,  above  all,  his  kindness 
and  com-tesy ;  the  dread  in  which,  dm-ing  his  life, 
they  were  held  by  their  neighbours,  and  the  high 
renown  they  had  obtained  in  foreign  countries, 
through  his  valour  and  exploits.  "  And  sekyrly," 
adds  Barbour, — ■ 

"  wonder  was  nane, 
For  better  governour  than  he 
Mycht  in  na  countre  fundyn  be." 

There  are,  indeed,  few  names  in  the  page  of 
history  to  compare  with  Bruce,  either  as  a  leader 
of  partizan-war,  or  as  a  statesman  and  a  king. 
His  personal  qualities  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the 
task  to  which  he  was  appointed.  He  was  nearly 
six  feet  high,  broad-shouldered,  open-chested,  and 
well  proportioned,  and  possessed  of  great  bodily 
strength,  combined  with  lightness  and  activity. 
He  had  thick  curled  hair,  a  low  forehead,  and 
strong  and  prominent  cheek  bones.  The  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  was  open  and  cheerful,  and 
his  manners,  though  dignified,  were  affable  and  en- 
gaging. He  was  singularly  gentle,  com-teous,  and 
unselfish  in  his  behaviour  towards  his  followers ;  and 

*  Barbour,  p.  411. 

+  Kidpath's  Border  History,  p.  390;  Fordun,  book  xii 
chap.  X. — See  Appendix,  Note  X. 
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there  are  few  scenes  in  history  more  heautiful  than 
the  picture  "which  Barbour  gives  of  his  efforts  to 
comfort  his  faithful  adherents  in  theu-  v^eary  wan- 
derings after  the  defeat  at  Metliven,  forgetting 
his  o-wn  sufferings  in  tlie  attempt  to  alleviate 
theirs.*  His  generous  treatment  of  his  English 
prisoners,  in  spite  of  the  cruel  injuries  which  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  their  king  and  country,  re- 
fleeted  equal  honour  on  liis  sagacity  and  humanity ; 
and  his  manly  spirit  of  chivalry  caused  him  to 
respect  the  claims  even  of  the  humblest  and  weak- 
est. Adversity  tamed  the  natural  impetuosity  of 
his  temper,  aud  taught  him  the  lessons  of  patient 
endurance,  moderation,  and  perseverance.  His 
personal  prowess  and  military  talents  were  of  the 
highest  order,  and  were  always  directed  by  an 
excellent  judgment  and  strong  good  sense ;  he  ex- 
celled in  all  the  exercises  of  chivalry ;  and,  even 
his  enemies  did  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  three  best  knights  in  Europe,  during 
that  martial  age.  He,  had  the  sagacity,  not  only 
to  discover  and  to  train  the  great  abilities  of  Ran- 
dolph and  Douglas,  and  the  rest  of  that  noble  band 
whose  names  and  exploits  are  still  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  the  Scottish  people  as  household  words, 
but  also  to  turn  to  account,  for  the  first  time,  the 
love  of  freedom  and  independence  wliich  pervaded 
the  common  people,  and  to  form,  out  of  the  burgh- 
ers of  the  towns,  and  the  yeomen  of  the  low  coun- 
try, that  impenetrable  phalanx  of  spearmen,  which 
put  to  iiight  the  mailed  chivah-y  of  England.  The 
sagacity  and  popular  feeling  of  Bruce  were  shown, 
not  only  in  arming  the  commons,  and  thus  assist- 
ing to  break  down  the  barriers  between  them  and 
their  old  lords  and  superiors,  but  also  in  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  which  he  aiforded  to 
the  free  burghs.  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
first  sovereign  who  introduced  their  representatives 
into  parliament,  and  thus  contributed  powerfully 
to  raise  into  importance  the  middle  class  of  the 
community,  among  whom  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
burned  with  intense  ardom-,  and  who,  unlike  the 
great  barons  and  belted  knights,  were  willing  to 
peril  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  to  fight  against  all 
odds,  in  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  then'  country's 
freedom.  The  war-cry  of  independence  united  all 
classes,  with  the  exception,  at  first,  of  the  higher 
nobility,  in  stubborn  opposition  to  that  grinding 
tyi'anny  by  which  all  were  afiElicted.  Peasant, 
burgher,  and  knight,  priest  and  layman,  were  in- 
volved in  one  common  ruin,  and  all,  with  one  accord, 
buckled  on  their  armom-,  and  fought  for  their 
hearths  and  altars  against  the  common  foe.  The 
various  tribes  inhabiting  Scotland, — Scots,  Picts, 
Saxons,  and  Strathclyde  Britons,  hitherto  divided 
from  each  other  by  language  and  manners,  were 
now,  for  the  first  time,  furnished  with  a  principle 
of  union,  round  which  they  could  rally,  and  felt 
the  glow  of  one  common  feeling,  which  commanded 

•  See  ante,  p.  117: — 

*'  He  preachyt  them  on  this  manner, 
And  fained  to  make  better  cheer 
Than  he  had  matter  to  by  far." 

Barbour,  p.  50. 


universal  sympathy.  Their  petty  distinctions  and 
domestic  differences  were  all  melted  down  by  the 
fire  of  liberty,  and  the  necessity  of  strenuous  re- 
sistance to  oppression  ;  "  and  the  state,  which,  con- 
sisting of  a  variety  of  half-independent  tribes, 
resembled  an  ill-constructed  faggot,  was  now  con- 
solidated into  one  strong  and  inseparable  stem, 
and  deserved  the  name  of  a  kingdom."  *  It  is  thus 
that  Divine  Providence  has  brought  great  and  per- 
manent good  out  of  temporary  evil.  And  to  the 
miseries  inflicted  on  Scotland,  during  the  war  of 
independence,  may  be  distinctly  traced  that  indom- 
itable spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression  which  has 
marked  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish people,  and  that  enduring  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  intense  love  of  their  country,  which  are 
still  their  national  characteristics. 

King  Robert  died  on  the  "th  of  June,  1329,  in 
the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-third 
of  his  reign.  Ry  his  first  wife,  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Donald,  tenth  Earl  of  Mar,  he  had  one  daugh- 
ter, Marjory,  who  married  Walter,  the  hereditary 
High  Steward  of  Scotland.  Their  son,  Robert 
Stewart,  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Robert  the  Second.  King  Robert's  second 
wife  was  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Richard  de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Ulster  :  she  died  "Jth  of  November, 
1327,  during  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
Northampton.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  David, 
who  succeeded  his  father,  and  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Matilda,  the  former  of  whom  mar- 
ried William,  Earl  of  Sutherland,  the  latter,  a 
private  gentleman,  whom  Eordun  names  Thomas 
Isaac,  t 

Immediately  after  the  king's  death,  his  heart 

was  taken  out  and  embalmed,  and  ^jjjg  i,m.iai  and 

delivered  to  Sir  James  Douglas.  discoverj-  of 
The  body  was  then  conveyed  to  ■'■"^  tomb. 
Dunfermline,  where  it  was  buried,  with  great 
solemnity,  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey  Chm-ch,  be- 
fore the  high  altar  ;  {  and  over  the  spot  was  erected 
a  richly-gilt  marble  tomb  or  cenotaph,  which  was 
fabricated  at  Paris.  Centm'ies  passed  on — -the 
church  fell  into  ruins — the  gilded  marble  tomb  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  spot  where  the  ashes 
of  tlie  great  restorer  of  Scottish  independence  re- 
posed, was  forgotten  or  unknown;  when,  on  the 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Histoij  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  168. 
+  Halles,  vol.  ii.  pp.  104,  lOS. 

I  "  And  ■when  they  lang  thus  sorrowed  had. 
They  have  had  him  to  Dunfermline, 
And  liim  solemnly  yirded  sjiie, 
In  a  fair  tomb  into  the  Quire. 
Bishops  and  prelates  that  were  there, 
Assoilzied  him  when  tlie  service 
Was  done,  as  they  best  could  devise. 
And  syne,  upon  the  other  day. 
Sorry  and  "wo  they  ivent  their  way ; 
And  lie  debowelled  was  cleanly, 
And  also  balmed  syne  full  richly ; 
And  the  worthy  Lord  of  Douglas, 
His  heart,  as  it  forespoken  was, 
Keceived  as  in  great  daynte, 
With  fan-  and  gi-eat  solemnitie." 

Barbour,  p.  413. 

Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xiv.    See  also.  Notes  to  Jamieson'i 

edition  of  Barbour,  pp.  489 — 491. 
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17th  of  February,  181 S,  some  -woi-kmen,  clearing 
out  the  ground  for  the  foundation  of  a  new  church, 
reached  a  low  burial  vault,  -within  which  they 
found  the  decayed  fragments  of  a  cofSn,  containing 
a  skeleton  wrapt  in  lead.  This  was  unrolled;  and 
around  the  head  was  found  a  circlet  of  lead,  worked 
into  the  likeness  of  a  crown,  and  even  some  frag- 
ments of  a  rich  cloth  of  gold,  which  had  formed 
the  slu'oud.  On  a  close  examination  of  the  skele- 
ton, it  was  discovered  that  the  breast-hone  had 
been  sawn  asunder,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out 
the  heart.*  These  discoveries  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  was  the  grave  of  Robert  Bruce, 
and  that  there  lay  the  hallowed  relics,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  accident 
had  revealed  to  the  veneration  of  his  grateful  and 
admiring  countrymen.  The  precious  remains  were 
deposited  in  a  new  coffin,  and  re-interred,  with 
much  state  and  solemn  ceremony,  beneath  the 
pulpit  of  the  new  church. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  King  Robert,  Sir  James 
Expedition  of  Douglas  prepared  to  execute  the 
Douglas —  last  commands  of  his  beloved 
master.  According  to  Barbour,  he  had  the  heart 
of  his  sovereign  inclosed  in  a  silver  case,  curiously 
enamelled,  which  he  constantly  wore  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  silver  chain  ;  t  and,  having 
settled  all  his  affairs  and  made  his  will,  he  set 
sail  from  Scotland,  attended  by  a  numerous 
and  splendid  retinue,  and  anchored  off  Sluys,  in? 
Flanders,  at  this  time  the  great  emporium  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  expected  to  find  there  com- 
panions in  Ms  pilgrimage ;  and,  while  lying  off 
this  port,  which  he  did  for  twelve  days,  he  kept 
open  table  on  board  his  ship,  and  entertained  his 
visitors  with  almost  royal  magnificence.  Froissart 
says,  that  he  had  in  his  train  a  knight  bearing 
a  banner,  and  seven  other  noble  Scottish  knights, 
and  was  served  at  table  by  twenty-six  esquires,  all 
"  comely  young  men  of  good  family  ;  and  he  kept 
coQi't  in  a  royal  manner,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  cymbals.  All  the  vessels  for  his  table  were  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  persons  of  good 
estate  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  were  en- 
tertained with  two  sorts  of  wine  and  two  kinds  of 
spice."  While  at  Sluys,  he  learned  that  Alphonso, 
the  young  king  of  Leon  and  Castile,  was  carrying 
on  war  with  Osmyn,  the  Moorish  king  of  Granada. 
As  this  was  reckoned  a  holy  warfare,  and  it  seemed, 
in  some  measure,  to  correspond  with  the  purpose 
of  his  own  expedition,  Douglas  resolved,  before 
proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  to  visit  Spain,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  exert  his 
prowess  against  the  enemies  of  the  Cliristian  faith. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Seville,  a  battle  was 
fought  near  Theba,  a  sti'ong  fortress  on  the  frontiers 
of  Andalusia,  in  which  the  command  of  the  -van- 
gaard  was  assigned  to   the   Scottish  hero.     The 

*  Notes  to  Jamieson's  edition  of  Barbour,  pp.  493,  403  ; 
Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  ii.  piu't  ii. 
p.  48;"). 

i  Barbour,  p.  414.  "  The  Bloody  Heart "  lias  been  the 
cognizance  of  the  house  of  Douglas  from  the  time  of  the 
Good  Sir  James. 


Moorish  cavalry  were  overthrown  and  took  to 
flight,  and  Douglas  and  his  companions,  pursuing 
the  fugitives  too  eagerly,  were  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Spanish  army.  The  Moors,  per- 
ceiving the  small  number  of  their  pursuers,  rallied 
and  surrounded  them.  Douglas,  who  had  only  ten 
men  with  him,  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  and 
might  have  made  good  his  retreat,  had  he  not  turned 
again  to  rescue  Sir  WiUiam  St.  Clair,  of  Roslin, 
whom  he  saw  sm-rounded  by  the  Moors,  and  in 
great  jeopardy.  "  Yon  worthy  kniglit  will  bo 
slain,"  he  exclaimed, "  unless  he  have  instant  help ;" 
and,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  back 
to  his  assistance.  But  in  attempting  to  save  his 
friend,  ho  was  surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  twenty  to  one.  When  he  found  himself  in- 
extricably involved,  he  took  from 
his  neck  the  casket  which  con- 
tained the  heart  of  Bruce,  and  throwing  it 
before  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Now  pass  thou  on- 
ward as  thou  wert  wont,  and  Douglas  will  follow 
thee  or  die."  He  then  rushed  forward  to  the 
place  where  it  fell,  and  was  there  slain,  along 
with  Sir  William  Sinclair  and  Sir  Robert  and  Sir 
Walter  Logan.  On  the  following  day,  the  body  of 
the  hero  of  seventy  battles*  was  found  on  the  field 
beside  the  casket,  and  by  his  few  surviving  friends 
sorrowfully  conveyed  to  Scotland.  The  heart  of 
King  Robert  was  buried  in  Melrose  Abbey  by  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  the  remains  of  his  brave  com- 
panion in  arms  were  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of 
his  ancestors,  in  the  parish  church  of  Douglas.t 

The  portrait  of  Douglas  has  been  drawn  by  the 
friendly  hand  of  Barbour,  in  very  graphic  and 
pleasing  terms.  He  was  pleasant  and  afl'able  in 
his  manners — his  countenance  had.  a  modest  and 
gentle  expression  in  time  of  peace,  but  he  had  a 
very  different  aspect  in  the  day  of  battle.  His 
personal  appearance,  as  described  by  eye-witnesses 
to  Barbour,  was  prepossessing.  He  was  tall,  strong, 
and  well  made,  though  lean,  broad-shouldered, 
and  large-boned,  and  of  a  swarthy  complexion, 
with  black  hair.  He  lisped  a  little  in  his  speech ; 
but,  says  the  metrical  historian,  "  that  set  him 
right  wonder  weel."  J  Notwithstanding  the  numer- 
ous engagements  in  which  he  had  fought,  his  face 
had  escaped  without  a  wound.  There  was  a  knight 
of  great  renown  at  the  court  of  King  Alphonso, 
whose  face  was  all  over  marked  with  the  scars 
of  wounds  received  in  battle,  and  who,  on  meeting 
with  Douglas,  expressed  liis  astonishment  that  a 
knight  of  such  fame,  and  who  had  seen  so  much 
hard  service,  should  have  no  marks  of  wounds  on 
his  countenance.§  "  I  thank  God,"  modestly  re- 
plied Douglas,  "that  I  had  always  hands  to  protect 
my  face."  He  was  universally  beloved  by  his 
contemporaries  for  his  kindness  and  generous 
courtesy,  as  well  as  admired  for  his  bravery  and 

•  Fordun  says,  that  Douglas  was  thirteen  times  defeated 
in  battle,  and  fifty-seven  times  victorious. — Book  xiii. 
chap.  xxi. 

t   Barbour,  pp.  414—419,  422. 

+  Ibid.  p.  10.  §  Ibid.  pp.  415,  41G. 
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chivalrous  exploits,  and  he  is  still  affectionately 
remembered  among  his  countrymen  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Good  Sir  James."  * 


CHAPTER    IX. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  DUEING  THE  SCOTO- 
SAXON  PERIOD. 

The  Saxon  colonization  of  North  Britain  pro- 
duced as  great  a  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  as  in 
the  civil  institutions  of  the  country.  The  great 
aim  of  the  Saxon  queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  vras 
to  assimilate  the  Scottish  church  to  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  her  three  sons,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and 
David,  who  in  succession  occupied  the  throne, 
though  differing  widely  in  many  other  respects, 
concm-red  id  carrying  out  the  ecclesiastical  schemes 
of  their  pious  mother.  They  preferred '  English 
priests  to  the  bishopi-ies  which  they  founded, 
erected  monasteries  and  filled  them  with  English 
monks,  merged  the  Culdee  fraternities  into  the 
new  order  of  cainons  regular,  and  thus  effected  a 
total  revolution  in  the'  ancient  Scottish  ecclesiasti- 
cal system.  The  monarchs  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  line 
were  all  liberal' patrons  of  the  chui'ch;  arid  the 
period  which  iiiterVened  between  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Mkfgaret,  and  the  d!eath  ;of  her 
youngest  son  David,  witnessed  the  establishment 
or  restoration  of  nearly -all  the  Scottish  sees,  and' 
the  erection  of  the  principal  nionasteries,  with  their 
shap    ii  and  other  dependencie's.t  Queen  Margaret 

*  A  very  ancient  sword/  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Dong- 
Isis,  bears,  among  a  great  deal  of  flourishing,  two  hands 
](ointing  to  a  heart  -vyhich  is  placed  betwixt  them,  and  the 
date  1329;  being  the  j'ear  in  which  Bruce  charged  the  Good 
Sir  James  Douglas  to  carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Land.  The 
following  lines  (the  first  couplet  of  which  is  quoted  by  Gods- 
croft  as  a  popular  saying  in.his  time)  are  inscribed  around 
the  emblem : — 

"  So  mony  guid  as  of  ye  Dovglas  beinge, 
Of  ane  surname  was  ne'er  in  Scotland  seine. 

"  I  wUl  ye  charge,, efter  jat  I  depart, 

To  holy  grawe  and  thair  bury  my  hart ; 

Let  it  remain  ever,'  bothe  tyme  ANi>  howr, 

To  ye  last  day  I  sie  my  Saviour. 
"  I  do  protest,  in  tyme  of  all  my  ringe, 

Ye  like  s.ubject  had  never  ony  keing." 

This  curious  .and  valuable  relic  was  nearly  lost  during  the. 
oivil  war  of,  1X^5-6,  being  carried  a>vay  from  Douglas 
Castle  by  sonie  of  those  in-  arms  for  Prince  Charles.  But, 
great  interest  having' been  made  by  the  Duke  of  Douglas,' 
among  the  chief  partisans  of  the  Stewarts,  it  was^  at-.length' 
restored.  It  resembles  a  Highland  ..claymore,  of  the  usual 
size,  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  and  admirably  poised. — 
ifa/mion,  Canto  V.  St.  XV.  (note.) 

f  The  interesting  little-  chapel  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the 
Castle  of  Edinburgh,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  about 
-tlie  same  early  period. — See  Memorials  of  Edinburgh,  by 
Dr.  Wilsor.,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  Barbour  (p.  211)  states,  that  the 
queen  caused  a  picture  to  be  painted  on  the  walls  of  this 
chapel,  representing  a  castle,  with  a  ladder  applied  to  the 
wall  and  a  man  climbing  up,  with  this  inscription, — in 
French, — Gardys  vuuys  de  Framais.  He  adds,  that  this 
picture,  which  remained  in  the  chapel  to  his  time,  was 
■generally' regarded  as  a  prediction  that  the  castle  would  be 


herself  founded  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Dunferm- 
line, which  she  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
enriched  -with  many  costly  gifts.  Her  son  Edgar, 
in  honour  of  St.  Cuthbert,  established  a  priory  of 
Benedictines  at  Coldingham,  in  the  Merse.  Alex- 
ander, his  successor,  was  a  most  munificent  bene- 
factor to  the  church.  He  increased  the  revenues 
of  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  which  the  piety  of 
his  mother  had  endowed.  He  founded  the  monas- 
teries of  Scone  and  of  Loch  Tay,  and  peopled  them 
with  canons  regular  fi'om  England.  He  made  a 
liberal  grant  of  lands  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  established  there  a  priory  in  honour  of  the 
apostle  of  Scotland.  And  he  erected  on  Inchcolm, — ■ 
one  of  the  islets  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, — a  religious 
house,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Columba,  in  token 
of  his  gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  shipwreck* 
through  the  intercession  of  that  saint.  The  muni- 
ficence of  Da-vid  to  the  church,  far  surpassed  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors  or  successors,  and  was 
highly  commended  by  his  contemporaries.  Believ- 
ing that  religionwas  the  only  agent  which  could 
humanize  and  improve  the  semi-barbarian  races 
over  whom  he  reigned,  this  pioUs  and  sagacious 
monarch  endowed  the  chm-ch  with  new  privileges, 
enriched  it  with  extensive  grantsoflahd,  founded 
Various  bishoprics,  enlarged  the  revenues  of  others, 
:which  his  predecessors  had  formed,  and  built  and 
richly  endowed  many  religious  houses  in 'all  parts 
o'f  the  country,  to  serve  as  fdiintains  of  religion, 
learning,  and  civilization,  The  sees  of  Dunblane, 
Brechin,  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,.- and  the 
.splendid  abbeys  of  liolyrpod,  near  Edinburgh;  of 
Melrose,  Jedbiu-gh,  and  Kelso, ;ih  Roxburghshire; 
of  Dryburgh,  in  Berwickshire  ;t  of  Newbottle,  in 
Mid  Lothian ;  of  Cambuskehneth,  in  Stirlingshire ; 

taken  bythe  Prench,  but  that  lie  interpretfcd  it- 'a&,  pro- 
phetic of- the  capture  of  the  fortress  througli.  the^  agency  of 
William  Frank,  or  Francis. — See  ante, .p.  131... 

*  According  to  Fordiin,  "  Alexander,  about  the  y6ar'1123, 
while  crossing  the  Frith  of  Forth^  at  the  Queen-'s  Ferry,  was 
overtaken  by  a  teiTible  tempesti  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, which  obliged  the  sailors  to  make  lor  the  island  of 
Inchcolm  (then'called  jEmona),  which  they  reached  with 
the  greatest  diffictilty.  Here  they  found  a  poor  hei'mit, 
who  lived  a  religious  ,  life  according  to  the  iTiles  of  St. 
Columba,  and  performed  service  in  a  small  chapel,  support- 
ing himself  by  the  milk  of  one  cow  and  the  shell-fish  he 
could  pick  up  on  the  shore;  nevertheless,  on. these  small 
means  he  eintertained  the  king  and.  his  retinne  for  tliree 
days,  the  time  which  they  were  confined  here  bythe  wind. 
During  the  storm,  and  whilst  at.  sea  and  in  the  greatest 
danger,  the, king  made  a  vow,  that  if  St.  Columba. .would 
bring  .him  safe  to  that, island,  he  would  there  .found  a 
monastery  to  his  honour,  which  should  be  an  asylum  and 
relief  to  navigators."  The  monastery  founded  by  Alex- 
ander, in  virtue  of  this, .vow,  was  for  canons  regular  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  was  richly  endowed  by  its  royal  pairon. 
The  ancient  name,  of  the  island  is  a'Latinized  I'orna  of  a 
Gaelic  word,  signifying  "  the  isle  of  the  Druids,"  -ft'lfich 
shows  that,  like  many.pther  similar,  institutions,  the'  inon- 
astei-y  of  Inchcolm  must  have  been  planted  on  a  place  of 
heathen  worship.  "Walter  Bowmalcer,  abbot  of  this  place, 
who  died  in  1449,  was  one  of  the  continuatoi-s  of  Fordun's 
Scoti-Chronicon. 

i  The  Chronicle  of  Melrose  states,  that  Dryburgh  was 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Moreville,  Constable  of.  Scotland; 
but  David,  in  a  charter  making  large  grants  to  the  monk.q 
speaks  of  the  church  as  founded  by  himself.  Perhaps,  as 
Lord  Hailes  suggests,  David  only  laid  the  foundation 
stone. 


( Iloxb-ui:gh-s}ri.Te.) 
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of  Kinloss;  in  Moray,  and  many  other  similar 
establishments  owe  their  origin  to  David's  liberality 
and  zeal.  Canons  regular,  Cistertian,  Benedictine, 
and  Proemonstratensian  monks,  all  shared  liis 
bounty ;  and  the  powerful  orders  of  the  Knights 
Templars  and  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  introduced  by  him  into  Scotland.* 

A  similar  policy  was  followed  by  his  grandson, 
Malcolm,  who  confirmed  the  right,  and  enforced 
the  payment  of  tithes ;  conferred  extensive  pos- 
sessions on  the  church,  and  established  religious 
houses  at  Cupar  Angus,  Manuel,  near  Linlithgow, 
and  various  other  places.  The  hospital  at  Soltra, 
which  he  founded,  from  its  situation  and  revenues 
became  one  of  the  most  considerable  establishments 
of  the  kind  in  North  Britain.  The  splendid  abbey 
of  Aberbrothock  owes  its  origin  to  William  the 
Lion,t  who  greatly  augmented  both  the  possessions 
and  the  privileges  of  the  clergy.  His  successor, 
Alexander  II.,  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the  Dominican 
friars,  whom  he  introduced  into  Scotland  about 
the  year  1230,  and  for  whom  he  erected  no  fewer 
than  eight  monasteries.  During  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  the  revenue  of  the  church  appears  to 
have  reached  its  greatest  height.  Besides  the  ex- 
tensive estates  conferred  on  the  various  religious 
houses  throughout  the  country,  and  the  oblations, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dues,  to  which  the  paro- 

*  Tile  canons  regular  were  settled  at  Holyrood  (a.d. 
1128),  Cambuskenneth,  Jedburgh,  and  in  the  Isle  of  May  J 
the  Cistertian  monks  from  Eievanlx,  in  England,  were 
established  at  Melrose,  a.d.  1136,  at  Newbottle  in  1140,  at 
Kinloss  in  1 J 50,  and  at  Mauchline,  in  Ayrshire.  In  iU3, 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother  Alexander,  David  brought  a 
colony  of  Benedictine  monks  from  Tyrone,  in  France,  and 
settled  them  at  Selkirk  ;  and  in  1128  he  translated  them  to 
ICelso.  He  also  founded,  in  1140,  a  monastery  for  the  same 
monks,  at  Lesmahago.  Dryburgli  Abbey,  for  monks  of  the 
rraemonstrat^nsian  order,  was  founded  in  llfiO.  The 
principal  residence  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  at  Tem- 
ple, in  Mid  Lothian ;  and  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  at 
Torphiclien,  in  West  Lothian.  Besides  all  these,  David 
founded  a  convent  of  Cislertian  nuns  at  Berwick,  with  two 
cells  depending  on  it, — the  one  at  Tre-fountain,  in  Lam- 
mermuir,  the  other  at  Gulane,  in  East  Lothian. 

f  William  bestowed  on  this  abbey  the  church  of  Aber- 
nethy,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Culdees,  while  Orme  of  Aber- 
nethy,  who  is  also  styled  Abbot  of  Abernethy,  grants  the 
half  of  the  tithes  of  the  property  of  himself  and  his  heirs, 
the  other  half  of  which  belongs  to  the  Culdees  of  Aber- 
nethy. In  reference  to  this  curious  fact,  that  an  abbot 
makes  disposal  for  his  heirs,  the  editor  of  the  Cartulary  of 
'  Aberbrothock  says  :  "  These  charter  evidences  help  out  the 
obscure  indications,  in  older  chroniclers,  of  a  race  of  church 
nobles,  hereditary  heads  of  religious  houses,  and  taking 
rank  among  the  highest  of  lay  magnates.  When  we  read 
that  the  ancient  dynasty  of  our  kings  (before  the  wars  of 
the  Succession)  sprang  from  the  marriage  of  Bethoc,  a 
daughter  of  Malcolm  II.,  with  Crinan,  Abbot  of  the  Columb- 
ite  family  of  Dunkeld, — that  Ethelred,  a  son  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  Abbot  of  Dunkeld,  was  also  Earl  of  Fife, — our 
best  historians  have  evaded  the  embarrassment  by  ques- 
tioning the  authority  of  the  chronicler;  and  it  has  not 
hitherto  been  sispected  that  theire  were  proofs  of  another 
house  of  Guide  2S  even  surviving  St.  David's  church-revolu- 
tion, having  its  hereditary  abbot,  and  styling  himself,  and 
acting  as.  Lord  of  the  Abbey  territory." 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock  possessed  a  peculiar  privi- 
lege,'the  origin  of  which  is  in  some  measure  associated  with 
the  Culdees,— the  custody  of  the  Brecbennaeh,  or  conse- 
crated banner  of  St.  Columba.  The  lands  of  Forglen, — 
the  church  of  which  was  was  dedicated  to  Adomnan,  the 
biographer  of  Columba,— were  gifted  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  banner. — See  Baronial  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities 
of  Scotland,  by  Billings  and  Bum. 


chial  clergy  were  entitled,  tithes  were  exacted  by 
them  of  almost  everything  which  the  land  or  water 
produced.  The  enumeration  of  the  diversiiied 
revenues  of  the  Monastery  of  Dunfermline  may 
serve  to  show  the  immense  wealth  of  the  great 
monastic  establishments  at  this  period,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cast  a  curious  light  on  the  habits  of  the 
age.  Among  the  gifts  from  the  various  sovereigns, 
and  chiefly  front  David  I.,  were  "  the  tenths  of  all 
the  huntings  between  Lammermuir  and  Tay, — of 
all  David's  wild  moors  of  Fife  and  Fothriff, — of  all 
the  salt  and  iron  brought  to  Dunfermline  for  the  ■ 
king's  use, — of  all  the  money-rents  of  Stirling,' — of 
all  the  gold  that  might  come  to  him  from  Fife  and 
Fothriff',  —  of  all  the  cane  (a  species  of  rent) 
payable  to  him,  brought  to  Dunfermline  from  Fife, 
Fothriff,  and  Clackmannan,  in  grain,  cheese,  malt, 
swine,  cows,  and  even  of  eels,  of  his  lordships,  in 
corn,  animals,  fishery,  and  money,  and  also  the  cane 
of  a  ship  whenever  it  may  have  plied  in  his  king- 
dom." 

The  munificent  example  of  their  sovereigns  was 
followed  by  the  powerful  barons  of  the  kingdom, 
especially  those  of  Saxon  and  Norman  origin,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  establishment  of  reli- 
gious houses  of  various  kinds,  on  their  extensive 
estates.  The  monasteries  of  Tongland,  "Withern, 
Saulseat,  Dxmdrennan,  and  St.  Mary's  Isle,  owed 
their  origin,  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, to  the  liberality  of  Fergus,  the  powerful  lord 
of  Galloway.  Hugh  Moreville,  the  Constable  of 
Scotland,  founded  a  monastery  at  Kilwinning,  in 
1140,  for  monks  of  Tyrone.  A  convent  of  Cister- 
tian nims  was  established  by  Cospatric,  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  at  Coldstream,  on  the  Tweed.  Turgot  de 
Rossedal  founded  a  house  for  canons  regular,  at 
Canonby,  upon  the  Esk,  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and 
similar  establishments  were  instituted  at  Resten- 
not,  in  Forfarshire ;  at  Pittenweem,  in  Fife ;  at 
Blantyre,  in  Clydesdale,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  IV., 
Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  Steward  of  Scotland,  esta- 
blished a  monastery  of  Cluniac  monies  at  Paisley. 
A  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Cistertian  order  was 
founded  at  Eccles,  in  1154,  by  Cospatric,  Earl  of 
Dunbar.  And  Uchtred,  the  son  of  Fergus,  the 
lord  of  Galloway,  instituted  at  Lincluden,  a  con- 
vent of  black  nuns,  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
In  1178,  a  convent  of  Cistertian  nuns  was  esta- 
blished at  Haddington,  by  Ada,  the  mother  of 
William  the  Lion;  and  at  St.  Bothans,  in  Lammer- 
muir, by  the  Countess  of  Dunbar.  In  the  same 
year,  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  the  brother  of 
William,  founded  a  monastery  at  Lindores,  in  Fife, 
for  Tyronensian  monks ;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
a  colony  of  the  same  monks  was  planted  at  Fyvie,  . 
in  Aberdeenshii-e,  by  Fergus,  Earl  of  Buchan.  Ro- 
land, the  lord  of  Galloway,  founded,  in  1190,  a 
monastery  for  Cistertian  monks,  at  Glenluce  ;  and 
a  similar  institution  was  established  at  Saddel,  in 
Cantire.  A  monastery  for  canons  regular  was 
erected  at  Inchaffi-ay,  in  1200,  by  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Strathern;   and   Gilchrist,   Earl   of  Mar,  built  a^ 
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priory  for  monks  of  the  same  order,  at  Monymxisk, 
where  they  supplanted  an  ancient  house  of  the 
Culdees.  ivialcolm,  Earl  of  Fife,  established  a  con- 
vent of  Cistertiau  nuus  at  North  Berwick,  in  1216; 
a  monastery  of  Cistertian  monks  at  Culross,  in 
1217  ;.a,ji.d«f  Dominican,  or  Black  Friars,  af  Cupar,: 
Fife.  .,A  colony ;of  monks  of  the  ,same  order  was, 
planted,atDe.er,  in  1218,  by  William  Comyn,  Earl 
of  Buchan;  and  at' Balraerihach,  in  Fife.in'1229,iby:. 
Ermengarde,'  the  widow  of  King  William.  Alexan- 
der II.  iritroduce.d'the  monks  of  Vallis  Cauliiim,  and\ 
established  them  at;Plusoarden,  in  Moray,  in  1230, •■ 
and,  in  the  same  year,  the  monastery  of  Beauly 
was  founded  for,  them,  by  John  Bissett  A  convent 
of  Red  Friars  was  established  at  Dunbar,  in  1218; 
at  Houston,  in  Renfrewshire,  in  1226 ;  and.  at  Scot- 
land-well, neai;Lo.chleven,  in- 1233.  In,  1244,  Dun- 
can ,  Earl  of  Carrick,  founded  a  monastery  of  Cimiiac 
monkst-at'Crossraguel,  in  Ayrshire.  During  the 
reign,  of  Alexander  U.,  a,  monastery  of ;  Eroemon- 
stratensian  monks  was  established  at  Fern,  in- 
Ross-,sbil'e,'  .by  Ferchard,  Earl  of  Ross;  colonies. of 
Gilbertine  raonks,^  and  of  Benedictine  nuns;  were 
settled';,  at  Dalmulin,  in  Ayrshire  ;,  and  convents  of 
FranciSeah  friars  were  rerccted  at  Berwick,  Rox- 
burgh, and 'various  other  places.  Alexander- III. 
founded  a  monastery  atl'eehles,  fortheRed  Friars, 
in  1257; :  and,  dm-ing  hisireign,.  they:  were  esta- 
bUshed  also,' at  Failefurd,. in  Ayrshire;  and, at  Dor-, 
noch,,  ill  Sutherland.  In  1262,  the' Carmelites  were 
settled  at  Tulilum,,near  Perth,  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  Dunbar.  -•■■..',  .  ■  '  ■■'  '^  ■'  '  '  ■■ 
New  Abbey,  in'  ICirkcudbrightshire,  was  erected,-- 
in  127-S,,  for  monk's  of 'the  Gistortian  order,  by  De- 
vorguil,  daiighter  of  Alaii,  :-L'ord  of  Galloway,  and 
wife  of  Johh'Baliol.*  <By  the  muiiificenfce  of  this 
noble  lady,  the  Franciscan  friars :  also -were  esta- 
blished at:  Dinnfries-.Jand  Dandee,  and,  the  Domin-  ■ 
ifan  friars, 'at -W.'gtoii,  in  1267.  The  same  ordei- 
was  planied  in  Glasgow;:  by  the  Bishop,  in  1270 ; 
and  a-t  St.  Andrews,  by  Bishop  Wisheart,  in  1274. 
Altogether  there  yif'eve  at  this  period,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  not  less  thaii  twenty-eight, 
monasteries  belonging  to  the  -  canons  regular  '  of 
St.  Augustine-;. thirteen  to  the  Cistertian  or  Ber- 
nardine :  monks ;  and  fifteen  to  the  Dominican  or 
Black  Friars.  The  Red  Friars,  an  order  originally 
instittited  for  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves 
from  the .  Turks,'  possessed  -  liine  monasteries  ;  and 
besides  these,.'there  were,  as  we  have  seen,  numer- 
rous  and. literally-endowed' religious  houses^  con-' 

*  This  .abljey,  afterwards  received  the  name .  of  the  Abbey 
of  the  Douce  Camr,  Dulce  Cor,  or  Sweet  Heart,  fi'ojn  the 
following  circumstance,  mentioned  by  "Wyntown  : — When 
John  lialiol-died,  his  wife  had -his  heart  embalmed  and 
placed'in  a  casl^et  of  ivory,  ^chased*-with  silver,. which  always 
lay  l)eside  her  during  her  meals.  As  death  approached,  she 
directed  the  relic,  -which  had  thus  been  her  silent  daily 
companion  in  life,  to  be  laid  on  her  bosom  -when,  she  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  she  had  founded.  It  is  from  this 
pleasing  incident  that  this  beautiful  and  secluded  founda- 
tion on  the  Nith — now  in  ruins — has  retained,  for  nearly 
five  hiindred  years,  the  name  by  -which  it  is  still  designated. 
Devorguil  was  the  granddaughter  of  David,  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  transmitted  her  claim  to  the  Scottish  crown  to 
her  unfortunate  son,  John  Baliol, 


neoted  with  almost  ^  all  the  other  orders  of  regular 
and  secular  churchmen  which  then  existed  in 
Eui'ope.  * 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  colonization  and  civilization  of  Scotland 
was  .promoted  by  the  establishment  of  these  reli- 
gious houses  tliroughoTit  the  countijyi  'is-  furnished 
by  a'charter  preserved  m  the  treasuiy  a:l  Durham, 
and '  belonging,  at  latesl,  to  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  ■  century.  This  charter  was  gi-anted 
by,  a  baron  .styled  Thor  the  Long;  who  was  pro- 
bably, of  Norwegian  blood,  and  established  himself 
on'thebanks  of  the  Tweed,  by  invitation  of  King 
Edgar.  -It  relates  to  the  foundation  of  the  church 
of  Edenham,  or  Ednam,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed, — the  birthplace;  five  cehttiries  later,  of  the 
Poet  of  the  Seasons,  and  may  very  happily  serve 
to  illustrate  the  proeess  by  which  the  'waste  places 
of  the  country  were  peopled,  and  the,  inhabitants 
humanized  and  improved.  "  To  all  the  sons  of 
holy  Mother  Church,  Thor- the  Long, '  greeting  in 
the  Lord:  Be  it' known,  that  Aedgar,  ^ my  Lord 
King  of  Scots,  gave  to  me  Aednaham,  a  desert: 
that'-with  his  help  and  niy'own  money,  I  peopled 
it,  and  have  built  a.  church"  in  honour  of  St.  Cuth- 
bei't;  which' church,  with  a  plough'-g-ate  of  land,  I 
have  given  to  God,  and  to  St;  Cuthbert  and  his 
motiks,  to  be  possessed  by  them  for  ever!"  f' 

The '  infiiience  of  these  endowments  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  comitry,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people,  must  have  been  niost  beneficial..  .The  clergy 
not  merely  held  a  monopoly  of, the  learning  of 
those  times,  but  they  were  almost  the  sole  profi- 
^cients,  both  in  the  useful  and  in'the  ernampntal 
arts.  They  were  the  great  agricultural'' improvers 
of  the  age.  They  were  the  .fii-st  to  introduce  the 
judicious  practice  of  granting  leases  totheir  ten- 
ants. Their  ample  domain's  were,  therefore,  better 
culti-vated  and  more, fertile  than  the  estates  of  the 
temporal  barons.  Their  tenants,  husba'ndmen,  and 
villeyns,  were  more  active  and  prosperous,  and, 
from  the  pacific-  character,  of  their  landlords,  were 
•permitted  to  devote  their  attention  more  exclu-. 
sively  to  their  own  proper,  occupations,  than  the 
vassals. either  of,  the  crown  or  of  the  nobility. 

It  is  important  to  notice' also,  that  the  clergy 
.were  at  .this  period,  for  the  most ,  part,  both  the 
faithful  auxiliaries  of  the  crown,  in  opposing  the 
lawless  schemes  of  the  nobility,  and' the  strenuous 
defenders  of  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  against 
foreign  aggression.  Throughout  the  war  of  inde- 
ipeiidence,  the  clergy  of  all  ranks' were  among  the 
'most,  active  and  zealous  supporters  .of  the  patriotic 
cause.  The,  Bishop  of  Moray  is  said  by  the 
English  to  have  preached:  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  "  that  it  was  no  less  meritorious  to  rise  in 
arms  to  support  the  cause  of  Bruce  than  to  engage 
in  a  crusade  against  the  Saracens."  And  not  a 
few  of  his  brethren  put  on  the  cuirass  with  their 

*  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chap  iii.,  and 
notes  ;  Spottiswoode's  History,  book  ii. 

+  Anderson's  Diplom.  ScotiiB,  plate  Ixix. :  Caledonia,  voL 
i.  p.  738.  ^ 
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cassocks,  and  manfully  took  the  field  against  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 

At  an   early  period  the    Scottish   clergy  Avere 
Contest  called  to  assert  the  independence 

respecting  the     ,,£  their   national  church   against 
indepenaence  ot      ,        ,   .  r      •  •,      ■, 

the  Scottish  T""^®  claims  ot  spiritual  supremacy, 
Church.  put  forth  by  the  English  metropo- 
litan sees  of  York  and  Canterbury.  These  claims 
•were  pertinliciously  urged  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander I.,on"the  appointment  of  Turgot  to  the  office  of 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  (a.  D.  1 109).  The  two  English 
archbish'opsinsistedthat  the  Scottish  primate  should 
receive  consecration  at  their  hands,  but  they  car- 
ried on  a  fierce  dispute  respecting  the  right  of  per- 
forming the  ceremony,  while  the  king  and  the 
Scottish  clergy  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  both. 
An  immediate  decision  of  the  controversy  was 
evaded  by  an  agreement  between  the  English  and 
Scottish  kings,  that  Turgot  should  be  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  "  saving  the  authority 
of  either  church."* 

On  the  death  of  Turgot,  in  1115,  the  dispute  was 
renewed.  Alexander  first  of  all  wrote  a  confiden- 
tial letter  to  Ralph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  so- 
liciting his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  selection  of 
a  fit  successor  to  Turgot,  and  deprecating  the  pre- 
tended rights  claimed  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
The  English  primate  appears  to  have  been  too 
much  occupied  at  that  time  with  other  disputes,  to 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  Scottish  monarch,  and 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews  was  allowed  to  remain 
vacant,  for  several  years.  At  length,  in  1120, 
Alexander  wrote  to  Anselm,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  requesting  him 
"  to  set  at  liberty"  Eadmer,  one  of  the  monks  of 
that  church,  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the 
vacant  diocese,  f  Eadmer  accordingly  received  per- 
mission, both  from  the  archbishop  and  the  English 
king,  to  accept  of  the  offered  preferment,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  Scotland  was  elected  to  the  bishopric, 
as  he  has  himself  told  us,  by  the  clergy  and  people 
of  the  country,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king. 
On  the  following  day,  Alexander  held  a  secret 
conference  with- the  new  bishop,  and  expressed  the 
strongest  aversion  to  liis  receiving  consecration  from 
the  Archbishop  of  York.  On  Eadmer  replying  that 
the  church  of  Canterbury  had,  by  ancient  right,  apre- 
eminence  over  all  Britain,  and  that  he  intended  to  re- 
ceive consecration  from  that  metropolitan  see,  Alexan- 
der started  up  with  much  emotion,  and  left  the  room. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  during  which  the 
monk  who  had  presided  in  the  bishopric  since  the  de- 
mise of  Turgot,  had  by  the  royal  command  resumed 
his  fmictions,  Eadmer  was  again  sent  for.  A  com- 
promise was  ultimately  agreed  to.  Eadmer  con- 
sented to  accept  the  ring  from  the  king,  to  take  the 
pastoral  staff  from  the  altar,  as  if  receiving  it  from 
the  lord,  and  to  assume  the  charge  of  his  diocese, 
in  the  meantime,  without  consecration.    The  new 

*  Simeon  of  Durham,  p.  207. 

1-  A.  full  account  of  this  important  transaction  is  given  hy 
Eadmer  himself,  which,  Lord  Hailes  remarks,  he  has  in  a 
great  measure  authenticated  by  original  documents. — See 
Annals,  vol.  i.  pp.  57 — 70. 
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bishop,  however,  finding  Ms  authority  weakened,  and 
the  countenance  of  the  monarch  withdrawn  from 
him,  resolved  to  repair  to  Canterbury  for  advice. 
This  Alexander  violently  opposed.  "  I  received 
you  altogether  free  from  Canterbury,"  he  said; 
"  whUe  I  live  I  will  not  permit  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  be  subject  to  that  see."  "  For  your 
whole  kingdom,"  answered  Eadmer,  "  I  would  not 
renounce  the  dignity  of  a  monk  of  Canterbury." 
"  Then,"  replied  the  king,  passionately,  "  I  have 
done  nothing  in  seeking  a  bishop  out  of  Canter- 
bury." Eadmer,  finding  that  after  this  interview 
the  king  still  continued  hostile  to  him,  requested 
permission  to  visit  Canterbury  to  obtain  the  counsel 
and  blessing  of  the  archbishop.  But  Alexander 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  his  request. 

In  this  critical  conjuncture,  the  perplexed  and 
harassed  bishop  received  a  curious  letter  of  advice 
from  an  English  friend,  named  Nicolas,  who  urged 
upon  him  with  especial  earnestness  the  duty  of 
keeping  a  plentiful  and  hospitable  table,  as  the  best  • 
course  he  could  take  for  softening  the  barbarity  of 
the  Scots,  promoting  sound  doctrine,  and  establish- 
ing ecclesiastical  discipline.  As  to  the  pretensions 
of  the  see  of  York,  Nicolas  treated  them  with  great 
contempt.  Scotland,  he  observed,  had  frequently 
furnished  bishops  to  York,  but  York  had  nevei'  fur- 
nished bishops  to  Scotland  before  the  days  of  Tur- 
got. The  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  is  the  chief  bishop 
of  the  Soots  ;  he  who  is  chief  must  be  above  other 
bishops,  and  therefore  is  in  effect  an  archbishop 
himself.  If  the  Archbishop  of  York  had  any  pre- 
eminence over  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Scots,  ho 
would  of  consequence  be  not  only  metropolitan,  but 
also  primate  of  another  kingdom ;  yet  we  nowhere 
read  of  such  pretensions.  "It  is  no  concern  of 
yours,"  he  adds,  "  to  find  a  sufficient  number  of 
suffi'agans  for  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  let  him  find 
them  himself  wherever  he  can."  Nicolas,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  agent  or  solicitor  in 
ecclesiastical  causes,  then  goes  on  to  advise  Eadmer 
to  terminate  the  dispute  by  obtaining  consecration 
from  the  Pope  himself,- — exhorted  him  boldly  to 
execute  the  business  of  his  church  and  nation,  and 
never  to  permit  the  diminution  of  their  freedom 
and  dignity  while  he  was  their  bishop ;  and,  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  his  own  interests  as  much  as 
to  those  of  the  bishop,  he  requests  Eadmer  to  in- 
form the  king  that  he  was  himself  willing  to  under- 
take the  defence  of  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  Scottish  Church  at  the  papal  court.  He  con- 
cluded his  letter  with  a  singular  request.  "  I  en- 
treat you,"  he  says,  "  to  let  me  have  as  many  of  the 
finest  pearls  as  you  can  procure.  In  particular,  I 
desire  four  of  the  largest  sort.  If  you  camiot  pro- 
cure them  otherwise,  ask  them  in  a  present  from 
the  king,  who  I  know  has  a  most  abundant  store." 

Alexander  ultimately  carried  his  point.   Eadmer, 

in  order  to  obtain  permission  to^,   ^ 

,  ,,  ,  1  ,•      1  j_    I'retensions  of  the 

leave  the  country,  was  obhged  to  English  prelates 

resign  his  bishopric,  and  to  engage    s  iccessfully  re- 

not  to  reclaim  it  during  the  life  of  sisted. 

Alexander,  unless  by  the  advice  of  the  Pope,  the 
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Convent  of  Canterbury,  and  tlie  King  of  England- 
Soon  after  his  retiu-n  to  England,  however,  Eadmer 
■wrote  a  long  letter  to  Alexander,  requesting  per- 
mission to  return  and  resume  his  office.  "  I  mean 
not,"  he  said,  "  in  any  particular  to  derogate  from 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland.  Should  you  continue  in  your  former  sen- 
timents, I  will  desist  from  nu'  opposition ;  for,  with 
respect  to  the  King  of  England,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  sacerdotal  benediction,  I  had 
notions  which,  as  I  have  since  learned,  were  er- 
roneous. They  will  not  separate  me  from  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  your  favour.  In  those  things  I 
will  act  according  to  your  inclinations,  if  you  will 
only  permit  me  to  enjoy  the  other  rights  belonging 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews."  The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuiy  also  addressed  Alexander,  but  in  a  more 
lofty  style,  demanding  the  recal  of  Eadmer,  as  being 
the  bishop  canonically  elected,  and  assuring  the 
king,  that  wliile  Eadmer  lived,  the  church  of  St.  An- 
drews could  have  no  other  bishop.  Alexander,  how- 
ever,remainedinflexible,  and  refused  to  listen  either 
to  the  petition  of  Eadmer,  or  to  the  peremptory 
demands  of  the  archbishop.  Robert,  Prior  of  Scone, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  see  in  January,  1124. 
Thurstan,  Archbishop  of  York,  again  insisted  upon 
his  rights  of  consecration ;  "  but  the  Scots,"  says 
Simeon  of  Durham,  "  with  foolish  prating  asserted 
that  his  claim  had  no  foundation,  either  as  right  or 
usage."  * 

After  the  lapse  of  four  years,  Robert  was  con- 
secrated by  Thurstan,  without  any  profession  of 
obedience,  reserving  the  rights  of  both  parties. 
The  successors  of  Robert  were  either  consecrated 
by  the  papal  legate,  or  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  and 
the  question  was  finally  decided  by  Pope  Alexan- 
der III.  in  favour  of  the  Scottish  metropolitan. 
The  determined  eiforts  of  the  king,  and  clergy  of 
Scotland,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  their 
national  church,  were  thus  crowned,  with  complete 
success.  Even  when  King  William  and  his  nobles 
shamefully  surrendered  the  independence  of  the 
kingdom,  as  the  price  of  the  king's  release  from 
captivity,  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Dunkeld 
had  the  firmness  and  address  to  procure  the  in- 
sei-tion  of  a  clause  in  the  treaty,  which  reserved 
the  rights  of  the  Scottish  church.  And  at  a  council, 
held  soon  after  at  Northampton,  in  the  presence  of 
the  papal  legate,  the  Scottish  bishops  asserted  their 
independence,  and  successfully  resisted  the  demand 
made  by  King  Henry  that  they  should  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  English  Church. 

A  much  more  serious  contention  soon  after  arose 
Contest  with  the  "^^'ith  the  popedom  itself.     On  the 
Pope —         death  of  Richard,  Bishop  of    St. 
Andrews,    in   1178,   the    chapter    elected   as    his 
successor  John,    surnamed  the   Scot,  a    native  of 
England,  though,   probably,    of    Scottish  parent- 
age.    William  had   destined  the   vacant  see  for 
Hugh,  his  chaplain,  and,  indignant  at  this  stretch 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  exclaimed,  when  he 
heard  of  the  election  made  by  the  chapter, — "  By 
*  Page  251. 


the  arm  of  St.  James,  while  I  live,  John  Scot  shal. 
never  be  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews."  He  immediateli)r, 
seized  the  revenues  of  the  see,  and,  disregarding 
the  appeal  of  John  to  Rome,  caused  Hugh  to  be 
consecrated,  and  put  him  in  possession.  The  appeal 
of  John,  which  he  prosecuted  in  person,  was 
favourably  entertained  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
He  annulled  the  appointment  of  Hugh ;  and  his 
legate  Alexius,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  pronounced  judgment  in  favour  of  John, 
and  consecrated  him  in  the  year  1180.  Wilham 
instantly  banished  the  new  bishop  from  the  king- 
dom, and  protected  Hugh  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see. 

The  papal  legate  on  this,  had  recourse  to  sti'onger 
measures,  and  laid  the  district  of  St.  Andrews 
under  an  interdict.  When  this  also  proved  inef- 
fectual, the  Pope  himself  took  the  case  in  hand, 
and  commanded  the  Scottish  clergy  to  instal  John 
within  eight  days.  "  Should  William,"  he  added, 
"  from  his  own  will,  or  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
wicked,  adopt  other  counsels,  it  is  your  part  to 
obey  God  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  rather  than 
men."  He  also  issued  a  mandate  to  the  Scottish 
bishops,  ordering  them  to  excommunicate  Hugh, 
the  pretended  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  finally 
he  granted  legatine  powers  over  Scotland,  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  authorising  that  prelate  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  excommunicate  the 
Scottish  king,  and  to  lay  the  whole  kingdom 
under  an  interdict,  if  the  king  did  not  forthwith 
put  John  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  see.  Still 
William  remained  inflexible.  "  He  seems,"  as 
Lord  Hailes  observes,  "  to  have  been  proud  of  op- 
posing to  the  uttermost  that  pontiff,  before  whom 
his  conqueror,  Henry,  had  bowed."  The  menaces 
of  the  Pope  and  his  legates,  the  interdict  laid  on 
the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  the  excommunication  of 
Richard  de  Moreville,  Constable  of  Scotland,  and 
others  of  William's  counsellors,  and  finally,  the 
mediation  of  Henry,  all  failed  to  move  the  resolu^ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  king.  He  offered  to  make 
John  chancellor,  and  to  give  him  any  other 
bishopric  which  should  become  vacant;  but  he 
would  make  no  other  concession,  and  the  Pope 
would  listen  to  no  compromise.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of  Dm-ham,  called 
upon  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews  to 
yield  obedience  to  John ,  under  pain  of  suspension,  he 
banished  all  who  complied  with  that  summons.  At 
length  the  two  prelates  actuallypronounced  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  William,  and  laid  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  under  an  interdict.* 

*  The  following  description  of  the  effects  which  followed 
the  papal  sentence  of  excommanication,  may  serve  to  show 
the  courage  which  William  displayed,  in  thus  braving  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican : — 

"  The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  calculated  to  strike 
tlie^  senses  in  the  highest  degree,  and  to  operate,  with  ir- 
resistible force,  on  the  superstitious  minds  of  the  people, 
The  nation  was,  of  a  sudden,  deprived  of  all  exterior  exer- 
cise of  its  religion  ;  the  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments ;  the  crosses,  the  reliijues,  the  images,  the  statues  of 
the  saints,  were  laid  on  the  ground,  and — as  if  the  air 
itself  were  profaned,  and  might  pollute  them  by.  its  con- 
tact— the  priests  cai-efuUy  covered  them  up,  even  from  theil 
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Wkeii  matters  were  brouglit  to  this  crisis,  the 
pontiff,  Alexander  HI.,  died,  August,  1181,  and 
Willtarii  lost  no  time  in  despatching  ambassadors 
to  the  new  Pope,  Lucius  III.,  who  readily  agreed 
to  reverse  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  pro- 
nounced by  Hs  predecessor,  and  to  reoal  the  in- 
terdict. 

This  memorable  contest  was  ended  by  the  Pope 

i^tg  successful   himself  nominating  Hugh  to  the 

termination,  see  of  St.  Andrews,  and  John 
to  that  of  Dunkeld;  and  so,  to  use  the  words 
of  Lord  Hailes,  "  he  made  that  his  deed  which 
was  the  king's  will."*  As  a  mark  of  entire  recon- 
ciliation, Lucius  sent  the  golden  rose  to  Wil- 
liam— a  rare  and  highly-prized  distinction.  The 
privileges  of  the  Scottish  Church,  were  still  further 
confirmed  and  enlarged  by  his  successor,  Clement 
III,,  who,  in  1188,  pronounced  a  solemn  decree,  by 
which  he  declared,  that  in  consequence  of  Wil- 
liam's devoted  and  zealous  attachment  to  the  papal 
see,  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  adopted  as  the 
daughter  of  Rome,  by  special  grace,  and  was  to  be 
subject  to  no  other  intermediate  power  whatever — 
that  to  the  Pope  alone,  or  his  legate  de  latere, 
should  belong  the  power  of  pronouncing  any 
sentence  of  interdict  and  excommunication  against 
Scotland-^that  no  one  but  a  Scottish  subject,  or  a 
person  specially  deputed  by  the  apostolic  see  out 
of  the  sacred  college,  should  be  capable  of  holding 
the  offlce  of  legate — and  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
dispute  arising  regarding  benefices,  no  appeal 
should  be  competent  to  any  foreign  tribunal  except 
to  the  court  of  Rome.f 

Emboldened  by  these  important  concessions,  the 
Scottish  clergy  ventured  to  disregard  even  the 
papal  sentence  of  excommunication,  when  pro- 
nounced without  due  cause.  When  Gualo,  the 
Pope's  legate,  excommunicated  the  king  and  the 
people  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Alexander  II.  with  Prince  Louis  and  the 
confederated  barons  against  the  weak  and  in- 
famous John,  so  little  was  the  sentence  regarded 
by  the  Scottish  king  and  his  subjects,  that  the 
Roman  court  was  fain  to  grant  him  absolution  on 
very  easy  terms,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 

own  approach  and  venei-ation.  The  use  of  bells  entirely 
ceased  in  all  the  churches ;  the  bells  themselves  were  re- 
moved from  the  steeples,  and  laid  on  the  ground  with  the 
other  sacred  utensils.  Mass  was  celebrated  with  shut 
doors,  and  none  but  the  priests  were  admitted  to  that  insti- 
tution. The  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rite,  except 
baptism  to  new-born  infants,  and  the  communion  to  the 
dying.  The  dead  were  not  interred  in  consecrated  ground  : 
they  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried  in  common  fields, 
and  their  obseq^uies  were  not  attended  with  prayers,  or  any 
hallowed  ceremony.  Marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
churchyards ;  and,  that  eveiy  action  in  life  might  bear 
the  marks  of  this  dreadful  situation,  the  people  were  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  meat,  as  in  Lent,  or  times  of  the  highest 
penance ;  were  debarred  from  all  pleasures  and  entertain- 
ments, and  even  to  salute  each  other,  or  so  much  as  to 
shave  their  beards,  and  give  any  decent  attention  to  their 
pei'son  and  apparel.  Every  circumstance  carried  symptoms 
of  the  deepest  distress,  and  of  the  most  immediate  appre- 
hension of  Divine  vengeance  and  indignation." — Hume's 
History  of  England,  vol,  i,  chap,  xi.  p.  123  (Virtue's  edition). 

*  Annals,  vol.  i.  pp.  142^148 ;  Fordun,  book  vi.  chap, 
xxxvi. ;  Hoveden,  pp.  S98,  599. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  651 ;  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  154. 


the  treatment  of  Prince  Louis,  who  was  not  relieved 
from  the  sentence  of  excommunication  till  after  he 
Lad  done  penance  by  walking  barefooted  to  the 
legate's  tent,  in  presence  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish armies.  The  conduct  of  Gualo,  the  papal 
legate,  who  had  made  a  dishonourable  traffic  of 
special  absolutions,  and  had  extorted  large  sums 
from  the  Scottish  clergy,  as  the  price  of  their 
restoration  to  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  func- 
tions, was  condemned  by  the  Pope  (Honorius  IV.), 
who  not  only  redressed  this  grievance,  which  was 
brought  before  him  by  appeal,  but  confirmed  the 
privileges  of  the  Scottish  Church,  owing  to  the 
alleged  "  respect  and  obedience  which  Alexander 
had  paid  to  the  papal  see."* 

A  few  years  after  this,  ia  1225,  the  Scottish  clergy 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  most  im-  privileges  granted 
portant  concession  from  the  papal    to  the  Scottish 
court.    They  represented  to  Hono-  chm-ch. 

rius,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  metropolitan,  who 
might  appoint  a  meeting,  they  could  not  hold  a  pro- 
vincial council,  and  that  many  abuses  had,  in  conse- 
quence, crept  into  the  church ;  upon  which  he  was  in- 
duced to  give  them  permission  to  assemble  a  general 
council  on  their  own  authority,  without  the  mandate 
of  a  legate,  or  the  summons  of  a  metropolitan. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  permission 
was  meant  to  be  only  temporary ;  but,  availing 
themselves  of  the  ambiguity  with  which  it  was 
expressed,  the  clergy  interpreted  and  treated  it  as 
of  perpetual  authority,  and  under  its  sanction 
continued  to  assemble  frequent  provincial  councils 
for  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the  maintenance 
of  their  rights  and  privileges,  without  any  further 
application  for  the  consent  of  the  papal  court. 
From  this  period,  the  general  canon  law  issued 
from  the  Vatican,  or  by  the  general  council  of  the 
Romish  Church,  had  no  authority  in  Scotland, 
until  ratified  by  its  own  native  councils — a  circum- 
stance, it  has  been  justly  said,  whose  importance 
cannot  be  exaggerated,  since  it  afiected  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  church  in  all  subsequent  ages. 
From  this  period,  too,  the  visits  of  the  papal  legates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  impatiently  submitted  to, 
were  steadily  declined,  their  authority  disclaimed, 
and  their  pecuniary  exactions  successfully  resisted. 
Even  the  demand  of  the  Pope  himself,  that  the 
Scottish  clergy  should  contribute  a  tenth  of  their 
benefices  to  the  king  of  England,  in  aid  of  an 
intended  crusade,  was  firmly  refused.  The  papal 
legate,  who  had  intimated  his  intention  of  visiting 
Scotland,  in  order  to  inquire  into  its  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  was  not  only  peremptorily  denied  admit- 
tance into  the  country,  and  his  summons  to  the 
Scottish  clergy  to  attend  his  court  at  York,  perti- 
naciously resisted,  but  they  even  disclaimed  obe- 
dience to  the  canons  which  were  enacted  in  the 
council  which  he  held  (a.d.  1268).  Conscious  of 
their  own  strength,  they  assembled  a  provincial 
council  next  year  at  Perth,  presided  over  by  one 
of  their  own  bishops,  in  which  they  promulgated 
canons  of  their  own,  for  the  regulation  of  the  eccle- 

*  Fordun,  book  ix.  chap,  xxxiii. ;  Foedera,  vol.  i.  p.  227. 
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siastical  afiairs  of  the  country.  Among  other 
enactments  they  appointed  a  council,  to  be  an- 
nually held  under  the  authority  of  the  bull  of  Pope 
HonoriusIII.,  and  declared  that  the  oifice  of  Con- 
servator Statutorum  should  be  filled  by  each  of  the 
bishops  in  turn,  whose  duty  it  was,  during  the 
interval  between  the  meetings  of  council,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  canons,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical 
censures.  The  canons  enacted  in  this  assembly 
continued  in  force  till  the  era  of  the  Reformation.* 


CHAPTER  X. 

STATE  OF  THE  COUNTUT. 

The  constitution  and  government  of  Scotland, 
which  under  Malcolm  Canmore  had  been  essen- 
tially Celtic,  before  the  close  of  the  Scoto-Saxon 
dynasty  had  become  as  decidedly  feudal,  and  ex- 
hibited all  the  marks  by  which  the  feudal  system 
has  been  characterized.  The  king,  under  this 
form  of  government,  was  the  commander-in-chief 
State  and  revenue  of  the  army,  the  great  justiciary 

of  the  Idng.  gy  administrator  of  justice,  the 
lawgiver  of  his  people,  and  the  fountain  of  honour 
from  whom  all  distinctions  flowed.  His  authority, 
however,  though  great,  was  by  no  means  abso- 
lute, and  he  required  to  consult  his  nobles  and 
clergy  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  Ample  provision  appears  to  have  been 
made  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  royal  dignity ; 
and,  making  allowance  for  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  the  personal  estate  supported  by  the 
Scottish  king  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  kept  up 
by  the  English  sovereign.  The  royal  revenue  in 
these  early  times  was  drawn  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
dues  payable  under  the  name  of  the  canf  on  the 
products  of  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fishing,  and 
on  the  profits  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  on 
foreign  trade  and  shipping ;  the  fees  and  fines, 
■which  arose  in  every  feudal  country,  from  the 
administration  of  justice,  from  the  wardship  and 
marriage  of  heirs,  and  from  the  escheat  of  estates 
to  the  crown  ;  the  temporary  aids  which  the 
tenants  and  vassals  of  every  feudal  sovereign  were 
bound  to  pay  on  such  occasions,  as  the  ransom  of 
the  king  from  captivity,  the  making  of  his  son  a 
knight,  or  the  marriage  of  his  daughters ;  the  rent 
and  produce  of  the  royal  manors,  mills,  and  salt- 
works throughout  the  country;  and  lastly,  the 
customs  on  the  exports  of  wool  and  hides,  which 
were  first  granted  by  parliament  to  William  the 
Lion,  and  afterwards  to  King  Robert  Bruce.|  We 
learn  incidentally,  that  in  1239,  the  annual  revenue 

*  Hailes'  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  218 ;  Historical  Memirials  of 
the  Scottish  Councils,  p.  1 6. 

+  From  this  word  is  derived  our  modern  kane^  signify- 
ing payments  in  Icind. 

1  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  1.  p.  747. 


of  the  king  of  Scotland  from  all  these  sources, 
amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  marks, — some- 
what more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds; 
and  various  pecuniary  transactions  of  William  the 
Lion  and  his  two  immediate  successors,  show  that 
the  Scottish  kings  of  that  period  lived  in  great 
splendour,  and  must  have  had  large  sums  of 
money  at  their  command. 

Like  other  feuda.1  monarchs,  the  King  of  Scotland 
was  surrounded  by  his  justiciar,  Great  offioer.s  of 
chancellor,  constable,  marshal,  and  Ms  court, 
other  great  officers  of  state,  who  were  selected  from 
the  most  powerful  nobles,  and,  next  to  the  sovereign, 
held  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom.  The  office 
of  justiciar,  or  great  justice,  was  of  The  king's 
Norman  origin;  and  in  England,  justiciar, 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  supreme  judge  was 
the  principal  officer  under  the  Crown.  This  office 
does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  existed  in  Soot- 
land  during  the  early  period  of  the  Scoto-Saxon 
dynasty ;  the  king  himself  at  that  time  held  the 
office  of  supreme  judge,  and  frequently  adminis- 
tered justice  to  his  people  in  person*  During  the 
reigns  of  Alexander  I.,  David  I.,  and  Malcolm  IV., 
the  general  administration  of  justice  seems  to  have 
been  intrusted  to  two  great  judges  ;  the  one  exer- 
cising his  authority  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
south  of  the  Forth.  Under  these  supreme  justices 
there  were  a  number  of  inferior  judges, — denomi- 
nated from  the  districts  in  which  they  officiated, 
the  judge  of  Gowry,  the  judge  of  Strathern,  the 
judge  of  Perth, — and  exercising  a  subordinate  au- 
thority the  exact  nature  and  limits  of  which  it  is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain.!  A  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  William  the  Lion,  who  sub- 
stituted for  the  suj)reme  justices  two  great  judges 
named  justiciars  ;  the  one  embracing  within  his 
jurisdiction  Lothian  or  the  country  south  of  the 
two  Forths  ;  the  other,  Scotland  proper,  or  the 
country  beyond  the  Forth.  Reference  is  made, 
during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  to  a  justicia- 
rius  of  Galloway,  and  at  a  late  period  to  a  justicia- 
rius  ex  parte  boreali  aqum  de  Forth  ;  J  but  nothing 
is  known,  of  their  jurisdiction  or  authority.  These 
arrangements  were  remodelled  by  Edward  I.,  on 
the  temporary  subjection  of  Scotland  after  the 
execution  of  Wallace ;  and  two  justices  were  ap- 
pointed in  Lothian,  two  in  the  country  lying 
between  the  Forth  and  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Grampian  range  called  the  Mounth,  and  two  in 
the  district  extending  from  the  Grampians  to 
Caithness.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  the 
district  of  Lothian  appears  to  have  reverted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  single  justiciar ;  but  the  institu- 
tion of  four  supreme  judges  in  the  country 
beyond  the  Forth,  as  it  had  the  sanction  of  ancient 
usage,  was  allowed  to  remain.§ 

Next  in  dignitj^  to  the  justiciar  was  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  kingdom ;    an  officer  The  chancellor, 
who  appears  for  the  first,  time  in  Scottish  history 

*  See  ante,  p.  65. 

+  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  703  and  note  (d'). 

I  Ibid.  p.  727  and  notes.  g  Ibid, 
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during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  The  earliest 
chanc  Uor  of  Scotland  -^vas  Herbert,  Bishop  of 
Glasgow,  -who  died  A.D.  1164,  and  from  this  period 
down  to  the  coronation  of  Bruce,  this  important 
office  was  held  almost  exclusively  by  eminent 
dignitaries  of  the  church.  The  chief  duties  of 
the  chancellor  at  this  time  were  the  custody  of  the 
king's  seal  and  the  examination  of  all  writs  which 
received  the  royal  signature ;  ho  was  also  the  con- 
fidential adviser  of  the  king,  his  constant  attend- 
ant both  in  peace  and  war,  and  the  witness  to  his 
charters,  letters,  and  proclamations.* 

The  office  of  constable,  which  was  exclusively 
The  constable  military,  appears  in  Scotland  as 
andmarescM.  early  as  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  To  this  great  officer  belonged 
the  duty  of  leading  the  military  power  of  the 
kmgdom.  The  office  was  beld  rmder  David  I.  and 
Malcolm  IV.  by  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  became 
hereditary  in  bis  family,  till  it  was  forfeited  by 
John  Cumyn,  during  the  contest  for  the  crown. 
It  was  then  conferred  by  King  Robert  Bruce  on 
Gilbert  de  Hay,  and  Is  still  enjoyed  by  his  de- 
scendant the  Earl  of  Errol.  Tlie  office  of  mare- 
sohal,  which  was  also  of  a  military  character,  existed 
in  Scotland  as  eai-ly  as  the  reign  of  David  I.,  and 
soon  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Keith. 
The  exact  distinction  between  the  duties  of  the 
mareschal  and  the  constable,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  determine.      The   ofiice  of  seneschal  or  liigh 

„,,..,  ,  steward  belonged  to  the  personal 
Tlie  high  steward.      ,    ,        «  . ,  .  ^ 

estate  ot  the  sovereign,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  holder  supreme  authority  in  the 
management  of  the  royal  household.  In  France 
and  England,  this  officer  was  at  an  early  period 
.  the  highest  in  rank  after  the  king,  executing  all 
the  chief  ofB.ces  of  the  kingdom  as  the  king's 
representative ;  and  to  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
dynasties  of  Em-ope,  the  Carlovingian  and  the 
Plantagenets,  the  high  ofiice  of  senesclial  served  as 
a  stepping-stone  to  the  throne.  In  Scotland  this 
ofBce  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  by  David  I., 
-  on  Walter,  the  sou  of  Alan,  whose  descendants 
■  acquired  the  name  of  Steward  from  their-  office, 
and  ascended  successively  the  throne  of  Scotlancl 
in  isn,  and  of  England  in  1603.  The  chamber- 
Chamberlain,  Ifon,  whose  office  is  as  ancient  as 
hosdarins  and  the  reign  of  David  I.,  discharged 
^  ^^'  the  duties  of  treasurer,  and  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  royal  revenue.  The 
hostiarius,  or  keeper  of  the  king's  door,  first  ap- 
pears among  the  officers  of  state  during  the  reign  of 
William  the  Lion.  The  office  of  royal  butler  was 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  De  Soulis  ;  but  on  the 
forfeiture  of  Sir  William  de  Soulis  in  1320,  the 
office  was  conferred  on  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  under 
the  title  of  panetarius,  or  master  of  the  household. 
The  office  of  pincerna,  or  cup-bearer,  first  appears 
in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  and  was  held  under  Mal- 
colm IV.  by  William  de  Haya,  the  ancestor  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Hays.     The  power  of  these 

*  Tjtler,  vol.  ii.  p.  S04. 


great  officers  of  the  cro-svn  was  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  monarch  himself.  Their     The  state  and 
vast  estates,  and  numerous  vassals,     power  of  the 
enabled  them  almost  singly  to  com-  ""ties. 

pete  with  him,  and  a  combination  among  these 
powerful  and  turbulent  barons  proved,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  more  than  a  match  for  the  royal  authority. 
They  were,  indeed,  in  almost  every  respect,  kings 
in  miniature.  Each  of  these  gi-eat  nobles  was 
encircled  by  bis  own  seneschals,  chamberlains,  and 
other  officers,  and  was  on  all  occasions  supported 
by  a  ti-ain  of  knights,  squires,  and  inferior  barons, 
who  were  ready  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  his 
commands,  even  in  opposition  to  those  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  Such  a  state  of  society,  it  is 
evident,  must  have  been  attended  by  many  evils ; 
and  it  is  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  these  nobles, 
and  to  their  selfish  struggles  for  superiority,  that 
the  miseries  which  Scotland  for  many  ages  en- 
dured, are  directly  to  be  traced. 

We    have   seen    that   throughout  the   Scottish, 
period,    Scotland   proper   was    di-    Maormors  and 
vided    into    ten    districts,    which  e.-<ris. 

were  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs  termed  maor- 
mors. Gradually,  however,  as  the  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  other  immigrants  gained  upon  the  ancient 
races  of  inhabitants,  the  Gaelic  term  maormor 
became  obsolete,  and  was  replaced  by  the  Latin 
comes,  and  the  Saxon  earl,  and  the  districts  over 
which  these  chiefs  ruled  "vrere  designated  earldoms. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  there  was  during 
this  period  the  creation  of  any  earl,  or  the  erection 
of  any  earldom ;  for  peerages  by  creation  were 
unknown  in  Scotland  till  the  twelfth  century. 
The  provinces  which  were  governed  by  maormors 
in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  are  the  same 
districts  whose  chiefs  are  termed  comites  or  carls 
under  Alexander  I.  Only  three  new  earls  were 
added  to  these  Gaelic  maormors  during  the  Scoto- 
Saxon  period — Cospatrick  Earl  of  Dunbar,  Duncan 
Earl  of  Carrick,  and  William  Earl  of  Sutherland.* 
During  the  interregnum  which  followed  the 
untimely  death  of  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  an 
appeal  was  made  to  Edward  I.  I'he  "Seven 
against  the  Guardians  of  Scotland,  Earls." 
by  certain  persons  styling  themselves  the  "  Seven 
Earls"  of  that  kingdom,  alleging  that  by  the  im.me- 
morial  laws  and  usages  of  Scotland,  it  is  their 
right,  in  conjunction  with  the  community  of  the 
realm,  when  the  throne  is  de  jure  and  de  facto 
vacant,  to  appoint  a  king,  and  place  him  in  his 
royal  seat,  and  invest  him  with  the  honours  of 
royalty ;  and  complaining  that  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  John  Comyn,  the  Guardians  of 
Scotland,  were  about  to  appoint  John  Baliol  king 
on  their  own  authority,  and  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Seven  Earls  and  community  of  Scot- 
land. A  learned  author*  who  is  a  great  authority 
*  Chalmers'  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  701,  702.' 
f  Documents  and  Eecords,  illustrating  the  Histoij  of 
Scotland,  &c.  Edited  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  The  same 
theory  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Skene,  in  his  History  of 
the  Highlanders,  and  by  an  able  writer  in  the  North  British 
Eeview,  No.  vi.  p.  375. 
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on  antiqiiarian  and  constitutional  questions,  con- 
tends for  the  truth  and  justness  of  this  claim,  and 
considers  the  Seven  Earls  to  have  been  a  con- 
stitutional body,  distinct  and  severed  from  the  rest 
of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom — not  possessing  an 
electoral  right  to  bestow  the  crown  on  any  person 
whom  they  chose — but  forming  a  judicial  body 
which  had  authority  when  the  throne  was  vacant 
to  awai-d  it  to  the  person  who,  by  the  usages  and 
institutions  of  the  monarchy,  had  the  best  right  to 
it.  In  opposition  to  this  novel  and  plausible  theory, 
however,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  other 
mention  of  such  a  constitutional  body  in  any  Scotch 
or  English  document  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth 
century,  though  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
monarchy  during  a  great  part  of  that  period  was 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  the  deviations  from  the 
direct  course  of  descent  very  numerous ; — that  on 
various  occasions  when  the  Scottish  throne  became 
vacant  by  the  demise  of  a  king,  the  formal  recog- 
nition of  his  successor  was  made,  not  by  the  Seven 
Earls,  but  by  the  prelates  and  nobles,  who,  as  in 
other  Teutonic  nations,  were  called  upon  to  exer- 
cise that  privilege ; — that  when  William  the  Lion, 
despairing  of  issue  male,  attempted  to  alter  the 
succession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  and  to  settle  the 
crown  on  his  daughter  Margaret,  to  the  exclusion 
of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  his  brother,  the 
proposal  was  resisted, — not  by  one  of  the  privileged 
peers  who  it  is  alleged  by  immemorial  custom  had 
the  adjudication  of  the  Scottish  crown,  when  it 
became  vacant — but  by  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
a  baron  of  recent  establishment,  a  Saxon  by 
descent,  and  totally  unconnected  with  ancient 
Albania  and  its  institutions ; — that  when  the  Maid 
of  Norway  was  recognized  as  presumptive  heiress 
of  the  throne  in  the  lifetime  of  her  grandfather 
Alexander  III.,  the  deed  was  attested  by  all  the 
earls  of  Scotland,  thirteen  in  number,  and  by 
twenty-five  barons,  and  the  obligation  it  contains 
was  placed,  not  under  the  safeguard  of  seven  earls, 
but  of  eleven  bishops ; — that,  on  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  death  of  Alexander  III.,  the  custody  of 
Scotland,  which  had  been  unprovided  for,  was  not 
assumed  by  this  supposed  electoral  body,  but  was 
committed  by  the  states  of  the  kingdom  to  two 
bishops,  two  earls,  and  two  barons,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  two  eai-ls,  it  continued,  till  the  decease 
of  Margaret,  in  the  hands  of  the  two  bishops  and 
two  barons,  without  a  single  earl  having  been 
added  to  their  number; — that  the  community  of 
Scotland  having  been  informed  that  Edward  had 
procured  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope  for  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Edward  with  their  young 
queen  the  Maid  of  Norway,  expressed  their  appro- 
bation of  the  alliance,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  seven  dominant  earls,  but 
in  the  names  of  the  fom-  Guardians  of  Scotland, 
and  of  ten  bishops,  twelve  earls,  (the  Earl  of  Fife 
being  a  minor)  twenty-three  abbots,  eleven  friars, 
and  forty-eight  barons ; — and  that  when  Robert 
Bruce  was  recognized  as  presumptive  heir  of  the 
crown  in  the  life  time  of  Alexander  II.,  the  recog- 


nition was  made,  not  by  the  seven  earls  alone 
(which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case,  if 
they  had  been  a  constitutional  body  invested  with 
the  privileges  attributed  to  them),  but  by  the 
bishops,  nobles,  and  magnates  of  the  kingdom.  It 
has  been  further  shovra,  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  seven  earls  in  whose  name  the 
appeal  to  the  English  monarch  was  preferred,  were 
merely  the  Earl  of  Bruce's  own  party,  who  formed 
a  majority  of  the  Scottish  earls,  and  against  whose 
wishes  and  inclinations,  two  of  the  Guardians  and 
their  adherents  were  disposed  to  raise  John  Baliolto 
the  throne.  Looking  to  the  subsequent  proceedings 
in  this  competition  for  the  Scottish  crown,  we  find 
among  the  partisans  of  Bruce,  five  earls,  viz. — -the 
Earls  of  March,  Mar,  Menteith,  Athol,  and  Lennox, 
and  adding  to  them  his  own  son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick, 
and  the  Earl  of  Fife  (a  child  only  five  years  old), 
who  is  expressly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  seven 
appellants — we  have  the  mystic  number  completed, 
and  the  illusion  of  our  modern  theorists  dispelled. 
Among  the  partisans  of  Baliol,  we  have  four  earls 
— the  Earls  of  Angus,  Buchan,  Ross,  and  Strathern, 
none  of  whom  can  be  supposed  to  have  joined  in 
the  appeal  against  their  own  candidate.  The  Earls 
of  Caithness  and  Sutherland  appear  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  competition.  Now  the  six  earls 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  Bruce  did  not  all  possess 
the  most  ancient  earldoms,  to  which,  if  to  any,  this 
immemorial  right  must  have  been  attached;  for 
among  them  were  the  Earls  of  March  and  Carrick, 
neither  of  whom  derived  his  title  from  Scotland 
proper:  while  on  the  other  hand,  £,mongithe 
partisans  of  Baliol  was  the  Earl  of  Strathern,  and 
among  the  neutrals  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  who 
held  two  of  the  most  ancient  earldoms  in  Scotland. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  in 
the  words  of  the  learned  writer  whose  arguments 
we  have  stated,*  no  such  constitutional  body  as  the 
Seven  Earls  ever  existed  in  Scotland ;  that  in  that 
kingdom,  as  in  other  Teutonic  states,  when  the 
throne  was  vacant,  it  was  filled  up  either  peaceably 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  succession,  with  consent 
of  the  states  ;  or  irregularly  by  force  and  violence, 
with  more  or  less  semblance  of  a  legal  confirmation 
from  the  same  authority. 

"The  policy  of  sheriffdoms,"  says  Chalmers,  "was 
introduced  gradually  into  Scotland, 
as  the  Scoto-Saxon  people  gained  Shei-iffaoms. 
upon  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  and  as  the  modern 
law  prevailed  over  the  ruder  institutions  of  our 
Celtic  forefathers."  The  earliest  appearance  of  the 
ofiice  of  sheriff  in  Scottish  history  is  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  I. ;  but  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  Seoto-Saxon  period,  extending  from  1097  to 
1306,  the  whole  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of 
Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Vestern  coast,  had  been 
progressively  divided  into  sheriffdoms,  which  were 
governed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  law.  The  appointment  to  these  offices 
was  originally  in  the  crown,  but  they  had  even 
then  become  hereditary  in  certain  families,  and 
*  See  Edinburgh  Eeview,  No.  cxxxiii.  pp.  46 — 53, 
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tiie  great  nobles  seem  to  have  appointed  their 
sheriffs  in  imitation  of  the  regal  state.  It  appears 
that  the  term  scMre  was  then  used  in  its  Anglo- 
Saxon  meaning,  as  merely  importing  a  division, 
and  was  frequently  given  to  districts  of  much 
smaller  extent  than  the  sheriffdoms  of  modern 
times ;  for  mention  is  made  in  ancient  charters  of 
the  shires  of  Aherbrothock,  Denechyn,  Kingoldrum, 
Dunfermline,  Dolor,  Newburn,  Musselburgh,  and 
various  others  of  a  similar  kind,  over  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  havebeen  anysheriff  appointed.* 

Courts  of  About  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 

regality.  century,  the  power  of  holding  their 
own  courts,  and  acting  as  supreme  criminal  judges 
among  their  own  vassals,  began  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  higher  nobles  and  clergy  of  Scotland.  The 
country  was  divided  into  "royalty"  and  "regality," 
the  former  being  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  and  his  judges,  while  the  regalities  were 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  those  ecclesiastics 
or  nobles  who  had  obtained  such  powers  and 
privileges  from  the  royal  grant.f '  The  clergy  were 
the  first  who  received  from  the  crown,  donations  of 
lands  with  the  rights  of  regality  annexed  to  them, 
and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  the 
bishops  and  abbots  were  empowered  to  hold  their 
own  courts,  and  were  freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  superior  judges.  The  monks  of  the  Abbey  of 
Scone  obtained  from  Alexander  a  charter,  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  right  of  holding  their  own 
court  with  plenary  powers,  and  of  giving  judgment 
either  by  combat,  by  iron,  or  by  water,  together, 
with  all  privileges  pertaining  to  their  court, 
including  the  right  in  all  persons  resident  within 
their  territory,  of  refusing  to  answer .  except  in 
theii'  own  proper  court.f  The  same  privileges 
were  granted  by  subsequent  monarchs  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  to  the  Abbots  of  Holy- 
rood,  Dunfermline,  Kelso,  and  Aherbrothock,  and 
in  all  probability  to  all  the  other  religious  houses 
in  the  kingdom.§  In  the  year  1299,  the  Abbot  of 
Aherbrothock  repledged  one  of  his  men  from  the 
court  of  the  king's  justiciar,  which  was  held  at 
Aberdeen,  by  John  Earl  of  Buchan,  upon  pleading 
the  privilege  of  the  regality  of  Aberbrothock  ;||  and 
the  higher  barons  soon  began  to  covet,  and  to 
acquire  the  same  powers  of  exclusive  jurisdiction 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  the  clergy;  and 
even  their  vassals  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  same 
judicial  rights  and  exemptions,  so  that  in  the 
com'se  of  time,  not  only  every  great  noble,  but 
even  the  petty  baron,  became  the  supreme  criminal 
judge  within  his  own  estates,  possessed  the  power 
of  Hfe  and  death  over  his  own  vassals,  and  could 
even,  as  we  have  seen,  reclaim  from  the  royal  court 
any  dependent  or  retainer  who  lived  upon  his  lands. 

Trial  by  an  file   trials   of  important   causes 

assize.         by  an  assize  or  inquest,   can  be 

traced  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.    In  the 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  713,  716,  and  notes. 

+  Ibid.,  vol.  i,  p.  700. 

{  Cartulary  of  Scone,  p.  16,  (juoted  in  Caledonia,  p.  751. 

§  Ibid.,  note  (r). 

ij  Cart,  of  Aherbrothock,  p.  10  ;  Ibid.,  note  (A, 


year  1184,  a  dispute  regarding  the  jasturage  of  the 
king's  forest,  which  had  arisen  between  the  monks 
of  Melrose  and  the  men  of  Wedale,  was  decided  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  his  brother  David,  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  and  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  the 
court,  by  an  inquest  consisting  of  Richard  de 
Moreville,  the  constable,  and  twelve  "  good  men." 
The  learned  Chalmers  is  of  opinion,  that  even  at 
this  early  age  the  jury  did  not  require  to  be 
unanimous  in  their  verdict,  but  that  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  decided  the  case.  The  right  of 
challenge  seems  to  have  been  allowed  very  soon 
after  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury;  for  in  the 
year  1309,  when  there  was  an  inquest  held  before 
Robert  de  Keith,  justiciary  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  dispute 
between  the  Abbot  of  Lindores  and  the  burgesses 
of  Newburgh,  one  of  the  jury  was  objected  to  and 
set  aside,  because  he  was  a  servant  of  the  abbot.* 
It  appears  that  ecclesiastical  censures  were  fre- 
quently employed  in  aid  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
law  both  in  civil  and  criminal  censures  in  aid 
affairs,  and  to  protect  the  property  °^  ^^^  ^''■^''■ 
of  the  church.  Thus,  in  the  year  1258,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Scone,  as  deputy  of  the  prior  of  Colding- 
ham  the  supreme  judge,  issued  a  precept,  directing 
the  excommunication  of  Sir  Patrick  Edgar,  for 
retaining  possession  of  a  caracute  of  land  at  Home, 
which  belonged  to  the  monks  of  Kelso.  A  few 
years  later,  Pope  Nicholas  IV.  addressed  a  bull 
to  the  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  dii-ecting  him  to  re- 
cover by  ecclesiastical  censures  the  debts  which 
were  due  to  the  monks  of  Balmerinach.  During 
the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce,  the  Abbot  of  Kelso 
ordered  the  monks  of  Lesmahago  to  excommuni- 
cate David  Wier,  who,  with  his  accomplices,  had 
broken  into  the  sanctuary  of  that  cell,  and  had 
sacrilegiously  stolen  from  the  dormitory  of  brother 
Nicholas  Lamb,  not  only  a  sum  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  divers  jewels.f  Even  the  great  barons  trem- 
bled before  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and 
were  fain  to  withdraw  from  a  contest  with  the 
men  who  wielded  such  formidable  weapons.  Thus, 
the  Lord  of  Dundas,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  having  asserted  a  right  in  liis  own  person 
to  certain  rocks  along  the  shore  convenient  for  the 
landing  of  boats,  interfered  with  the  servants  and 
boats  of  the  Abbot  of  Dmifermline  when  attempt- 
ing to  use  them.  The  abbot  maintained  that  the 
rocks  were  the  exclusive  property  of  his  monas- 
tery, and  launched  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  his  opponent,  who  iinding  himself  com- 
pelled to  yield,  "humbly  supplicated  the  abbot, 
sitting  along  with  some  of  his  council  on  these 
rocks  as  being  in  possession  of  them,  that  he  would 
absolve  him  from  the  sentence  of  excommunication, 
and  he  should  abstain  from  molesting  the  men  and 
boats  in  future."     He  was  absolved  accordingly.! 

*  Cart.  Lindores,  p.  10.     Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  702. 

+  Cart.  Kelso,  pp.  294, 487.  Cart.  Balmerni.  p.  67.  Cale- 
donia, p.  753,  note  (c).  „  T^      „       •,.       I. 

t  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Dunfermline,  by 
the  Eev.  P.  Chalmers,  p.  203.  Concordantia  cum  I.  da 
Dundas  de  Passagio,  Kegistrum,  p.  262. 
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Schools. 


It  -vvas  fortunate  indeed  for  the  -welfare  of  the 
country,  that  there  was  at  this  period  some  check 
■  upon  the  mastery  of  mere  brute  force,  and  that  the 
superior  information  and  influence  of  the  clergy, 
served  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  rude  and  turbulent  nobility.   The  church  was  the 
Character  and     Protector  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
conaition  of  the    and  the  faithful  auxiliary  of  the 
clergy.  crown  in  the  incessant  struggles 

which  the  monarch  was  compelled  to  carry  on 
against  the  ambitious  and  lawless  schemes  of  the 
great  feudal  barons.  In  Scotland,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe  at  this  period,  it  was  among  the 
clergy  alone  that  we  find  anything  like  proficiency 

„,   .  ,        .        in  literature  and  in  the  arts ;  and 
Their  learning.    .      ,  i  t  .  i    j  •         j.  xi 

°    in  the  ordmary  studies  of  the  age, 

the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  were  not  far  behind  their 
brethren  on  the  continent.  Several  of  them,  in- 
deed, obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  scholastic 
theology,  and  in  the  study  of  the  civil  and  the 
canon  laws.  John  Dun  Scotus,  the  renowned 
schoolman,  whose  genius  reflects  no  inconsiderable 
lustre  on  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
who  maintained  a  reputation  almost  unrivalled  till 
the  scholastic  theology  and  scholastic  philosophy 
were  finally  exploded,  was  a  Scotsman  born  in 
Berwickshire,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  Richard,  a  friar  of  St.  Victor,  at 
Paris,  and  Adam,  a  canon  regular  of  the  Order  of 
Premonstratenses,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  the  authors  of 
several  voluminous  theological  treatises,  were  also 
natives  of  Scotland.  Mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
the  sister  art  of  astrologj^,  seem  to  have  been  culti- 
vated by  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  of  that  period 
with  some  success.  John  Holybush,  better  known 
by  his  scholastic  appellation  Joannes  de  Sacrobosco, 
whose  celebrated  treatise  upon  the  Sphere  was 
held  in  high  honour  by  the  learned  so  late  as  the 
sixteenth  centm-y,  was  in  all  probability  a  Scots- 
man.* The  famous  Michael  Scott,  the  mathemati- 
cian and  astronomer,  who  was  the  astrologer  of 
the  Emperor  Frederick  the  Second,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  whose  fame 
as  a  prophet  and  magician  still  lingers  in  the 
traditions  of  his  native  land,  was  Baron  of  Bal- 
wearie,  in  Fife.f 

As  no  colleges  or  great  seminaries  of  learning  as 
yet  existed  in  Scotland,  the  great  body  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  received  their  education 
in  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris ;  and  so  great  was  the  resort  of  students  to  the 
French  metropolis,  that  in  the  year  1325  the  Scots 
college  was  established  in  that  city  for  their  instruc- 
tion by  David,  Bishop  of  Moray.  There  were  schools, 
however,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.,  to  be 
found  in  the  princiijal  towns  of  Scotland,  and  pro- 
bably also  in  many  of  the  monasteries,  in  which, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy,  the  aspi- 
rants to  the  sacred  office  were  instructed  in  gram- 

*  Tytler's  Hist,  of  Sootlanil,  vol.  ii.  pp.  289—293. 
f  See  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  ii.  and  Appendix 
Note  0. 


mar  and  logic.    We  find,  for  example,  in  the  cartu- 
lary  of  Kelso,  that  all  the  churches  and  schools  in 
Roxburgh  were   bestowed    by  David  I.   on    the 
monastery  of  Kelso,  and  that  in  1241  the  rector  of 
the  schools  of  Roxburgh  was  a  witness  to  a  charter 
of  William,  son  of  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar.     The 
churches  and  schools  of  Perth  and  Stirling  were 
confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Dunfermline,  by  Richard, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  from  1163   to  1173. 
Adam,  master  of  the  schools  of  Perth,  appears  as 
one  of  the  commissaries  of  Innocent  II.,  who  wore 
appointed  to  settle  a  dispute  about  the  churches 
of  Prestwick  and  Sanquhar.     References  are  also 
made  in  the  cartularies  to  the  existence  of  schools 
in  the  towns  of  Ayr,  South  Berwick,  and  Aber- 
deen.*    In  St.  Andrews  there  were  schools  under 
the  charge  of  a  rector  so  early  as  1233,  and  there 
was  alsQ  a  lyeeum  attached  to  the  cathedi-al  church 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of   that  city.     We 
learn  from  the  cartulary  of  Kelso,  that  Matilda, 
the  lady  of  Moll,   in   the  year   1260  granted  a 
certain  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of 
that  monastery,   on    condition    that  they  should 
board  and  educate  her  son  with  the  best  boys 
who  were  intrusted  to  their  care;  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  sons  of  the 
nobility  were  educated  in  the  schools  connected 
with  the  various  religious  houses  throughout  the 
country.     Almost  all  the  learning,  however,  that 
existed  at  that  period,  was  possessed  by  the  clergy. 
The  great  mass  of  the-community  were  immersed 
in  gross  ignorance.     The  nobility  seem  to  have 
considered     the     acquirement     of     Ignorance  of 
knowledge      as     altogether     un-      the  nobles, 
worthy  of  their  rank,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  not  a  single  Scottish  baron  of  this 
age  could  sign  his  own  name.     In  these  circum- 
stances we  owe  it  to  the  clergy  alone,  that  science 
and  learning  did  not   become  altogether  extinct. 
It  is  to  the  monastic  annahsts  also,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  history  of  the  events  as  well  as 
for  the  most  striking  pictm'es  of  the  manners  of 
these  times ;  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Barbour,  the  metrical  historian  of  Bruce,  and  the 
only   writer    of   original    genius  which   Scotland 
produced  in  this  age,  was  an  eminent  ecclesiastic. 
The   clergy  not  merely  held  a  monopoly  of  the 
learning   of   those  remote   times,     cultivation  of 
but   were    almost   the    sole   profi-        the  arts  by 
cients  both  in  the  useful  and  in       ^-^^  clergy, 
the  ornamental  arts.     They  probably  taught  and 
practised   the    art    of    healing ;  .  they   were    the 
painters,'  the    sculptors,   the   mechanics,   as  well 
as  the  historians  and  poets  of  the  age;  and  it  is 
to  them  that  we  are  especially  indebted  for  those 
magnificent  baronial  and  ecclesiastical   buildings 
whose  mouldering  remains  still  attest  the  mrmifi- 
cence  and  taste  of  their  founders. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  Condition  of  the 
the  lower  classes  of  the  community  ^^^^  farmers — 
at  this  period,  the  free  farmers  or  tenants  who 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  767,  768,  and  notes. 
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rented  the  lands  of  the  Crown,  and  of  the  other  great 
proprietors,  enjoyed  therig-ht  of  settling-  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  seem  to  have  been  possessed  of 
considerable  -wealth.  It  is  supposed  that  it  -was  this 
cla-ss  who  were  liable  to  be  called  out  on  military 
eervice,  and  who  constituted  the  great  body  of  the 
Scottish  infantry.  A  second  class  of  cultivators  of 
—ami  of  the  bonds- the  soil  were  the  bondsmen,  or 
mm.  villagers,  who  were   the  absolute 

property  of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  were  sold  along 
with  the  land.  Tliis  unhappy  class,  whose  existence 
in  Scotland  can  be  traced  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  was  composed  partly  of  the  original  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  partly  of  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  and  partly  of  those  who,  in  times  of  famine 
and  distress,  had  sold  themselves  into  slavery  to 
escape  stai'vation.*  When  the  southern  districts  of 
Scotland  wer«  overrun  by  the  Saxon  and  Norman 
settlers,  tie  original  natives  were  reduced  to  slavery. 
They  were  designated  nativi,  which  came  in  time 
to  be  synonymous  with  serfs.  It  appears  to  have 
been  customary  too,  in  those  times,  to  retain  in 
bondage  the  prisoners  who  were  not  ransomed,  and 
we  have  already  seen  what  numbers  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  counties  of  England  were 
carried  away  captive  by  Jlalcolm  Canmore  during 
his  frequent  incursions,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of 
servitude.f  The  condition  of  these  bondsmen  must 
haxe  been  very  wretched.  They  were  bought  and 
sold  like  cattle ;  they  had  no  property  of  their 
own,  and  were  entirely  under  the  arbitrary  con- 
ti-ol  of  their  master  or  purchaser  ;  they  could  not 
remove  from  the  estate  without  his  permission ;  and 
when  oppression  drove  them,  as  it  often  did,  to  seek 
safety  in  iiight,  their  master  could  "  take  them  by 
the  nose"  and  reclaim  them  to  their  former  servitude. 
He  could  punish  them  at  pleasure,  and  was  re- 
sponsible to  no  court  or  authority  for  his  treatment 
of  them.  It  appears  that  he  was  even  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  assist  them  in  difficulty,  or  to 
'  support  them  in  want  or  old  age.  This  at  least 
was  the  case  with  those  bondsmen  who  had  been 
allowed  to  wander  beyond  their  masters'  estates. 
It  is  mentioned  that  on  one  occasion  the ,  slaves 
belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  demanded 
that  if  any  of  their  race  should  be  mulcted  for  man- 
slaughter, the  monastery  should  contribute  twelve 
marks  to  the  penalty;  but  the  inquest  to  whom'  the 
inquiry  was  dii-eete'd  made  answer  that  "  they  never 
heai-d  of  such  a  thing,  in  all  the  days  of  their  Me."X 
The  Cartularies  of  the  period  abound  with  refer- 
ences to  these  serfs,  and  to  the  wretched  condition 
in  which  they  were  placed.  Edgar  granted  to  the 
mcTiiks  of  St.  Cuthbert  "  Paxton;  with  the  men,  the 
lands  and  the  natives."  King  David  I.  bestowed 
upon  the  Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  Eagewin,  Gile- 
patrick,  and  Ulchill,  his  own  serfs,  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  use  of  that  holy  brotherhood ;  and  the 

•  They  are  desci-ibed  in  the  Cartularies  under  the  names 
01  nativi,  servi,  villaui,  captivi,  homines  fugitivi,  cottai-ii, 
oondi,  hondagii,  husli^mdii,  &e. 

-f  See  ante,  pp.  Sii.  I'i, 

t  Clmlmer's  Hist.  Account,  p.  210.    Eegistrum,  p.  210 
VOL.  I, 


officers  of  the  law  are  enjoined  to  search  for  some 
ungrateful  bondsmen  who  had  fled  from  oppression.* 
King  William  the  Lion,  in  the  year  1178,  made  a 
donation  to  the  same  monks,  of  Gilleander  IVIcSuthen 
and  his  children  for  ever  ;t  and  he  issued  a  mandate  » 
firmly  to  seize  hold  of  Cumlach  and  Cumbas,  two 
Dunfermline  slaves,  who  had  fled.  We  find  that 
David  I.,  in  1144,  granted  to  the  Abbot  of  Kelso  the 
elnrrch  of  Lesmahago,  along  with  the  lands  of  the 
same  name,  and  their  men ;  and  to  the  monks  of 
Scone,  Cambusmichel  "  with  the  men,  the  lanis, 
and  waters.'' J  Many  similar  donations  were  made  by 
the  great  barons.  Earl  Waldave,  who  succeeded  Cos- 
patrickjin  1166,gave  to  the  monks  of  Kelso,"  Halden, 
and  William  his  brother,  and  all  their  children  and 
property  ;"§  and  in  the  year  1258,  Malice,  Earl  of 
Strathern,  gave  to  the  monks  of  Inchaffray,  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  ances- 
tors and  successors,  John  surnamed  Starnes,  the 
sou  of  Thomas  and  grandson  of  There,  with  his 
whole  property  and  children  which  he  had  begotten 
or  might  beget  for  ever.  He  also  bestowed  upon 
the  same  monks  another  serf,  Gilmory  Gillendes, 
with  all  his  property.  ||  These  donations  were  not 
confined  to  the  monastic  establishments,  for  we  find 
among  other  grants  of  a  similar  kind,  that  David, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  bestowed  upon  Gartnach,  Earl 
of  Mar  and  his  heirs,  Gillechrist,  the  son  of  Gillehuy- 
gal,  and  two  Gillechrists  and  Gillen  and  Gillemart, 
four  sons  of  Het.  And  Richard  de  Moreville  the 
constable  of  Scotland,  granted  to  Henry  de  Sinclair 
and  his  heirs,  Edmund  the  son  of  Sonde  and  Gille- 
michel,  his  brother,  with  their  progeny,  for  thi-ee 
marks,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  should  not 
be  removed  from  De  Moreville's  estates.  %  The 
same  authentic  records  show  that  these  unhappy 
cultivators  of  the  soil  were  sold  along  with  the 
estate,  and  that  if  any  of  them,  ventured  to  quit  it 
without  the  owner's  permission,  he  could  reclaim 
them  precisely  like  any  animal  which  had  strayed 
from  his  domain.  In  the  charters  granted  by  Alex- 
ander II.,  there  are  frequent  injunctions  against  the 
detention  of  these  "  natives  and  fugitive  men."  In 
the  year  1222,  the  Prior  and  the  Convent  of  St. 
Andrews,  by  an  express  charter,  gave  permission 
to  a  bondsman  and  his  children  to  change  his 
master  and  to  carry  his  property  along  with  him.** 
At  a  much  later  period  (in  1340),  we  find  from  the 
Cartulary  of  Dunfermline,  that  an  inquest  was 
summoned  for  the  p-urpose  of  determining  the  right 
of  property  to  three  bondsmen,  Allan,  the  son  of 
Coustantine,  -vrith  his  two  sons,  who  had  removed 

*  Cart,  of  Dunf.  p.  13. 

+  Ibid. 

+  Monast.  Scotios,  p.  33,  and  Cart.  Scone,  quoted  in 
Cliakner's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  72(1,  note  (u). 

§  Cajt.  of  Kelso,  p.  127,  Ibid. 

I)  Cart,  of  Inchaffray,  quoted  in  Hailes' Ann.  -vol.  i.  p.  373. 
Lord  Hailes  subjoins  the  following  note  by  a  coiTespondent. 
Gllmortf,  a  servant  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  probably  so  called  in 
honour  of  lier,  as  the  gift  -vvas  made  on  the  day  of  the  an- 
nunciation. His  former  name  -was  Gil-andeas,  that  is  ihe 
Southern  lad,  probably  an  English  pi-isoner. 

*!]■  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  721. 

**  MS.  original  charters  in  Advocates'  Library,  No.  2T, 
quoted  in  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
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from  the  lands  of  the  Abbot  of  this  monastery 
"without  his  permission,  and  had  refused  to  return 
— under  pretence  that  they  were  the  villagers  of 
Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife, — when  it  was  found  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  Abbot.*  And  in  1364, 
Alexander,  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  reclaimed  two  of 
his  nativi  before  the  sheriff  of  Banif.f  Not  the 
least  curious  feature  in  these  interesting  muniments, 
is  the  careful  record  which  they  contain  of  the 
genealogies  of  this  degraded  class  of  the  commu- 
nity. Their  parentage,  marriage,  families,  resi- 
dence, and  sometimes  even  the  place  of  their  death 
and  burial,  are  minutely  specified,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  -supplying  a  connected  record  of  owner- 
ship. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  the  free- 
born  vassals  and  tenants  commonly  took  their 
names  from  their  lands,  the  designations  of  the 
bondsmen  are  almost  exclusively  Celtic,  and  are  of 
the  rudest  and  most  uncouth  description,  as  the 
examples  we  have  already  given  may  serve  to  show.J 
As  is  the  case  in  other  countries  of  Europe  where 
a  similar  system  of  serfdom  has  prevailed,  no 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  this  unfortunate 
class  of  men  could  have  the  effect  of  emancipating 
them  from  their  degraded  condition.  It  would 
appear  from  a  convention  which  took  place  between 
Andrew,  Bishop  of  Moray,  from  1222  to  1242,  and 
Walter  Comyn,  that  a  serf  might  even  enter  the 
chmrch  and  become  a  clerk,  and  yet  remain  as  com- 
pletely at  the  disposal  of  his  master  as  before.  In 
this  remarkable  deed  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishop 
and  his  successors  in  the  see  should  have  all  the 
clerks  and  two  laymen,  whose  names  were  Gille- 
malovock  Macnakengello  and  Sythac  Macmallon ; 
'these  clerical  and  lay  bondmen,  the  deed  proceeds 
to  say,  are  to  belong  to  the  bishop  and  his  successors, 
vifith  their  cattle,  possessions,  and  children,  for  ever, 
while  the  Lord  Walter  Comyn  is  to  have  all  the 
remaining  lay  bondsmen  of  the  lands  of  Logykenny 
and  Inverdrummyn.§ 

This  3to,te  of  sl-ivery  was  abolished  only  by  slow 
Tlie  abolition  of  degrees ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
slateryin  Scotland,  continued  longer  in  England  than 
in  Scotland,  as  it  was  not  till  the  year  1574,  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  complete 
manumission  of  the  bondmen  and  bondwomen  on 
the  royal  estates  took  place.  In  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  Chalmers,  "  neither  any  canon  of  the  church, 
any  assize  of  the  king,  nor  any  act  of  parliament 

*  Cart,  of  Dunf.  p.  592,  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  212. 

+  Cart,  of  Moray,  p.  210.     Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  722. 

J  Surnames  began  to  be  used  in  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  and  became  general 
before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth.  The  surnames  adopted 
by  the  Celtic  inhabitants,  were  either  patronymics,  as 
M'Donald,  M'Dougal,  or  descriptive,  as  Duff  (black)  Eoy 
(red).  The  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Flemish  settlers  for  the 
most  part  assumed  their  surnames  fi*om  their  lands,  though 
a  few  are  descriptive,  and  some  are  patronymics.  Eiddel 
and  Corbet,  are  the  two  oldest  surnames  which  can  be  traced 
in  the  cartularies  of  Scotland,  Gervase  Eiddel  and  Robert 
Corbet,  appear  as  witnesses  in  the  Inquisitio  DavidiSy  a.d. 
1116.  It  was  the  universal  practice  at  this  period,  for  the 
married  women  to  preserve  their  maiden  names  during 
;tlieir  marriage,  and  even  during  their  widowhood — Cale- 
'  donia,  vol.  i.  p.  771. 

§  Ibid.  p.  721  and  note  (6). 


appears  in  favour  of  freedom.  The  national  spirit 
put  an  end  to  the  odious  remains  of  slavery  without 
any  legislative  declaration."*  During  thefotirteenth 
century  great  numbers  of  bondmen  were  manu- 
mitted by  the  kings  and  the  barons,  and  especially 
by  the  higher  ecclesiastics  and  the  religious  houses ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
system  of  slavery  was  overthrown  in  Scotland. 
Some  traces  of  the  existence  of  serfdom,  in  a  modi- 
fled  form,  are  to  be  found  among  the  colliers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  period. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  writing, 
the  aspect  of  Scotland  was  very  Appearance  of 
different  from  that  which  it  now  the  country, 
presents.  The  face  of  the  country  was  covered  by 
immense  forests,  chiefly  of  oak,  through  which 
roamed  not  only  the  deer,  but  the  bear,  the  wolf, 
the  wild  boar,  and  the  bison.  Tracts,  which  in 
modern  times  presentonly  bleak  moors,  covered  with 
barren  heath  or  desolate  swamps  and  peat  mosses, 
unadorned  by  a  single  tree,  were  in  those  early 
ages  clothed  with  woods  of  oak,  ash,  and  beech, 
which  furnished  useful  timber  and  excellent  pas- 
turage. Huge  trunks  of  black  oak,  the  remains  of 
these  primeval  forests,  are  frequently  dug  up  at 
the  present  day,  in  almost  every  moss  and  moor  in 
Scotland.  We  have  seen  that  the  patriots  were 
accustomed,  during  the  war  of  independence,  to 
seek  shelter  from  the  hostile  incursions  of  the 
English  in  these  vast  and  impervious  woods,  and 
in  the  extensive  morasses,  where  no  enemy  could 
follow  them,  and  hence  the  invaders  on  various 
occasions,  endeavoured  to  clear  the  country  by 
cutting  down  and  burning  the  forests.  Barbour 
informs  us  that  when  the  Earl  of  Arundel  made 
an  inroad  into  Scotland  during  the  absence  of 
King  Robert  in  Ireland,  he  caused  his  men  to 
bring  hatchets  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  cut- 
ting down  and  clearing  the  forest  of  Jedburgh.t 
And  Knighton  relates  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
who  undertook  an  expedition  into  Scotland  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  employed  so  large  a 
number  of  men  in  clearing  the  country,  that  the 
stroke  of  eighty  thousand  hatchets  might  be  heard 
in  the  forests,  while  the  fire  was  blazing  and  con- 
suming them  at  the  same  moment.^  The  timber 
of  these  immense  woods  was  a  source  of  consider- 
able wealth  to  the  proprietors,  and  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Cartularies  of  grants  of  wood 
both  for  building  and  for  fuel,  as  well  as  of  the 
privilege  of  pasturage  and  pannage  in  the  forests. 

*  Ibid.  p.  723.    According  to  the  laws  of  the  Burghs, 
however,  every  bondman,  except  the  King's,  who  dwelt  for  a 
year  and  a  day  within  a  burgh,  was  entitled  to  his  freedom. 
+  See  ante,  p.  144. 

"  He  gathered  folk  about  him  then, 
Till  he  had  near  ten  thousand  men, 
And  wood-axes  gart  with  him  take; 
For  he  thought  he  his  men  would  malte 
To  hew  Jedwort  forest  sa  ciene, 
That  na  tree  suld  therein  be  sene." 

Barboui,  p.  328. 
I  Knighton  apnd  Twysden,  vol.  ii.  p.  267,  &c.,  quoted  in 
Tytler,  vol.  u.  p.  169. 
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"We  find  that  Edward  I.,  during;  the  temporary- 
subjugation  of  the  country,  was  in  the  habit,  of 
compensating  his  adherents  for  the  losses  they 
had  suffered,  and  of  repaying  the  services  of 
those  who  submitted  to  his  authority,  by  grants 
of  oaks  from  the  royal  forests.  Thus  John  Des- 
panyding,  the  canon  of  Elgin,  who  was  the  host 
of  Edward  on  his  visit  to  that  town,  was  rewarded 
by  a  present  of  twenty  oaks  out  of  the  forest  of 
Longmorgan  to  repair  his  church  of  Duffus.  The 
Earl  of  Buchan  received  a  grant  of  fifty  oaks  out 
of  the  forests  of  Buchan  and  Kintore,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  injuries  done  to  his  estates  during 
the  war.  Raufe  le  Chene  received  two  hundi-ed 
oaksoutof  the  forests  of  Tarnaway  and  Longmorgan. 
The  Abbot  of  Jedburgh  obtained  a  grant  of  twenty 
oaks  out  of  the  forest  of  Plater  in  Forfarshire;  to 
repair  the  church  of  Restennet,  which  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  war  ;  and  fifty  oaks  were  granted 
out  of  the  forest  of  Selkirk  to  the  Abbot  of  Melrose, 
for  a  similar  purpose.* 
At  an  earlier  period  the  privilege  of  cutting 
Grants  from  the  timber,  and  of  pasturage  in  the 
royal  forests,  royal  forests,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Cartularies  of  the  various  religious 
houses  throughout  Scotland.  We  find  that  King 
David  conferred  upon  the  Abbot  and  convent  of 
Dunfermline  and  their  men,  the  right  to  cut  his 
woods,  either  for  building  or  burning.  The  same 
munificent  patron  of  the  church  granted  to  the 
Abbot  and  convent  of  Holyrood,  the  right  of  taking 
from  Ms  forests  in  Stirling  and  Clackmannan,  wood 
for  building  and  other  purposes,  and  also  pannage 
for  their  swine.  The  monastery  of  Melrose  obtained 
from  him  the  free  use  both  for  wood  and  pasturage, 
of  an  extensive  forest  which  then  covered  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Leader  and  the  Gala,  and  also  of 
the  forests  of  Selkirk  and  Traquair.  The  Abbey 
of  Dryburgh  received  from  him  the  lands  of  Cadys- 
ley,  with  free  pasture,  and  the  right  of  cutting 
wood  in  his  forest.  The  same  monarch  conferred 
upon  the  monastery  of  Jedburgh,  a  similar  privilege 
of  pasturage  and  of  woodbote,  and  on  the  monastery 
of  Scone,  the  right  of  taking  wood  from  all  the 
royal  forests  throughout  Scotland,  and  particularly 
from  the  forest  between  Scone  and  Cargil — a  privi- 
lege which  was  confirmed  by  Malcolm  IV.  and  by 
King  Robert  Bruce.  The  bishops  of  Moray  and 
their  men  obtained  from  King  William,  the  right 
of  pasturage  and  of  woodbote  in  the  forests  which 
then  existed  around  the  royal  burghs  of  Elgin, 
Forres,  and  Inverness ;  and  the  same  privileges  were 
enjoyed  by  the  burgesses  in  these  burghs.f  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  a  similar 
kiad ;  but  these  may  suffice  to  show,  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  face  of  the  country  was  at  this  period 
Timter  used  for  covered  with  wood.  As  might  be 
tuilding  and  for  expected  in  these  circumstances, 
timber  was  largely  employed  for 
domestic  purposes.     Churches,  towns,  and  bridges, 

*  See  HoUs  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  471,  472,  473, 
quoted  in  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  792,  note  {t). 

+  Cart  of  Dunfermline,  Melrose,  Scone,  and  Moray,  and 
Monast.  Scotiue,  pp.  29,  105.     Ibid,  note  (a). 


and  even  castles  and  fortifications,  were  chiefly  con- 
structed of  this  material.  It  was  also  largely  used 
as  fuel,  along  with  turf  and  peat,  and  perhaps,  coal. 
But  this  mineral  did  not  become  a  common  article 
of  fuel  in  Scotland  till  a  much  later  period.* 

In  the  various  ways  which  we  have  indicated, 
many  districts  of  the  country  had  by  this  time  been 
partially  cleared  of  wood,  and  brought  under  culti- 
vation, and  the  woodlands  afforded  excellent  pas- 
turage for  the  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  swine,  with 
which  they  were  amply  stocked.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  great  baronial  residences  of  the  nobility,  a 
space  of  ground  was  cleared  from  wood,  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  numerous  vassals  and 
retainers  ;  and  the  country  around  the  monasteries 
and  religious  houses  and  adjoining  to  the  great  towns, 
appears,  even  at  this  early  period,  to  have  been  ia  a 
state  of  considerable  cultivation.  The  lawless  habits 
of  these  times  and  the  consequent  Tillages  of  the 
insecurity  of  the  country,  rendered  husbandmen  and 
it  necessary  for  the  cultivators  of  cottars, 
the  soil  to  live  in  clusters  of  cottages,  on  the  estates 
belonging  to  the  nobles  or  to  the  church,  rather 
than  in  detached  dwellings;  and  to  each  of  the^e 
villages  or  hamlets,  there  was  annexed  a  disti-ict  of 
land  called  a  Territorhim,  which  was  cultivated  in 
various  proportions  by  the  husbandmen  and  cottars. 
The  former  cultivated  the  larger  divisions,  which 
was  termed  carucates,  iovates,  or  oxgates,  and  were 
either  in  part  or  in  whole  their  own  property, 
which  they  held  by  lease,  and  for  which  they  paid 
rent,  while  each  of  the  cottars  possessed  a  cottage 
with  a  small  piece  of  ground,  for  which  he  paid  a 
trifling  rent.  Each  of  the  husbandmenand  cottars 
had  a  right  of  pasturage  for  a  certain  number  of 
animals,  in  the  pastm-e-land  and  woodland  which 
was  attached  to  these  villages,  and  belonged  to  the 
villagers  in  common.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
village  of  Bolden  "or  Bowden,  in  Roxburghshire, 
which  was  the  property  of  the  monks  of  ICelso, 
about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  there 
were  twenty-eight  husbandmen,  thirty-six  cot- 
tagers, a  miller,  and  four  brewers.  Each  husband- 
man possessed  husband-land  with  common  pastm-e, 
for  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  half  a  mark,  or  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence,  besides  various  services 
which  were  clue  to  his  superiors.  Each  of  the 
cottagers  held  nearly  half  an  acre  of  arable  land, 
with  a  right  of  common  pasture  ;  and  their  united 
rent  amounted  to  fifty-five  shillings,  besides  certain 
services  in  labour.  To  the  village,  there  was 
attached  a  mill,  which  was  rented  at  eight  marks ; 
and  four  brew-houses,  which  let  for  ten  shillings 
each,  with  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  brewers 
to  sell  their  ale  to  the  abbot  at  the  rate  of  a  lagen 
and  a  half  for  a  penny.  In  the  adjoining  village 
of  Midlem,  there  were  twenty-nine  husbandmen 

»  A  oharlier  of  James  the  Steward  of  Scotland,  of  date 
January,  1284,  gi-ants  to  William  de  Preston,  the  lands  of 
Tranent,  with  certain  peateries  and  colUmes.  And  ia  the 
reign  of  William  the  Lion,  Seyer  de  Quinci  gi-anted  to  the 
monks  of  Newbottle,  acoal-pit  and  a  quarry,  between  White- 
side and  Pinkie,  in  Mid  Lothian — Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  793, 
note  {a). 
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who  possessed  each,  a  husband-land  with  common 
pasture,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  besides  various  services  and  car- 
riages ;  and  eleven  cottagers,  each  of  whom  rented 
a  cottage  with  nearly  an  acre  of  arable  land  and 
common  pasture,  for  seventeen  pence.  These  vil- 
lages, of  course,  varied  greatly  in  size,  according  to 
the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  teritory  which  was 
annexed  to  them.  Some  of  them  possessed  a  church, 
others  a  rnill,  or  both ;  but  all  of  them  contained 
malt-kilns,  and  brew-houses  for  the  supply  of  their 
common  beverage.* 

At  this  period  the  kings  were  the  greatest  land- 
ow'ners  in  the  kingdom,  and  possessed  extensive 
estates  in  almost  every  shire,  which  were  cultivated 
by  their  own  free  tenants  and  their  villeyns,  under 
the  superintendence  of  their  own  bailiffs ;  and 
as  they  consumed  the  produce  of  their  manors, 
they  were  thus  induced,  as  Chalmers  remarks,  fre- 
quently to  shift  their  residence  for  that  purpose. 
The  immense  quantities  of  agricultural  produce 
drawn  from  the  royal  manors,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  liberal  grants  which  successive  monarchs 
made  to  the  various  religious  houses  throughout 
the  country.  Thus,  Alexander  I.  bestowed  upon 
the  monks  of  Scone,  one  half  of  the  hides  which 
belonged  to  his  kitchen,  one  half  of  all  the  skins  of 
sheep  and  of  the  fat,  and  one-tenth  of  the  king's 
bread,  on  the  north  of  Lamraermuir ;  and  to  this 
grant  his  successor  added  the  half  of  the  skins  and 
fat  of  all  the  beasts  which  were  killed  for  the 
king's  use  on  the  north  of  the  Tay.  David  I. 
granted  to  the  church  of  St.  John  at  Roxburgh, 
the  tenth  of  the  fat  of  the  beasts  slaughtered  for 
him  in  Teviotdale ;  to  the  monastery  of  Holyrood, 
the  half  of  the  fat,  tallow,  and  hides  of  his  beasts 
killed  in  Edinburghshire,  and  all  the  skins  of  the 
sheep  belonging  to  his  castle  of  Linlithgow,  which 
should  die  naturally;  to  the  monastery  of  Dun- 
fermline, the  ha,lf  of  the  hides  and  fat  of  all  the 
beasts  which  should  be  killed  for  the  feasts  held  in 
Stirling,  and  between  the  Forth  and  Tay;  and  to 
the  monastery  of  Cambuskenneth,  the  half  of  the 
hides,  tallow,  and  fat  of  all  the  king's  beasts, 
which  were  killed  at  Stirling.  Alexander  II.  be- 
stowed the  lands  of  Dollar  on  the  monastery  of 
Dunfermline,  the  lands  of  Blair  on  the  monks  of 
Scone,  and  a  hundred  shillings  yearly  from  his 
farms  of  Roxburgh,  on  the  monks  of  Kelso,  in  lieu 
of  the  agricultural  produce  which  thej-  were 
accustomed  to  receive  from  the  royal  kitchen,  f 
Numerous  other  grants  of  a  similar  kind  evince 
the  liberality  of  the  Scottish  kings  and  the  extent 
of  the  royal  domains. 

Next  to  the  monarchs,  the  monks  were  the  gi-eat 
farmers  of  these  times ;  and  in  the  extent  of  their 
possessions,  and  the  number  and  variety  of  their 
rural  establishments,  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
royalty  itself.     They  were  the  principal  agrioul- 

•  Cartulary  of  Kelso,  pp.  477,  47S,  479,  quoted  in  Chal- 
mers' Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  795,  note  (t). 

+  Soe  Cart,  of  Scone,  Glasgow,  Dunferm.  Cambusken. 
and  Kelso,  quoted  in  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  789,  note  (7c.) 


tural  improvers  of  the  age.  Possessing  both  the 
greatest  amount  of  skill  and  of  capital,  they 
brought  the  waste  lands  under  cultivation,  cleared 
the  woodlands,  dr.ained  and  inclosed  their  fields, 
and  facilitated  the  access  to  the  markets  and  sea- 
ports by  the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges. 
Their  estates  were  situated  for  the  most  part  in 
the  richest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  as  they  were  better  cultivated,  they  were 
much  more  productive  than  the  lands  of  the  nobi- 
lity. Their  tenants  and  villeyns  were  more 
numerous  and  prosperous;  and,  from  the  pacific 
character  of  their  landlords,  were  permitted  to 
devote  their  attention  more  exclusively  to  their 
own  peculiar  pursuits  than  the  tenants  either  of 
the  crown  or  of  the  barons.  The  wise  practice  of 
granting  leases  appears  to  have  Leases 
been  introduced  by  the  religious  introduced, 
houses.  So  early  as  the  year  1170,  Ingeham, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  leased  to  Richard  More- 
ville  the  Constable,  the  whole  territory  of  Gille- 
moriston  for  fifteen  years,  and  received  from  him 
beforehand  the  sum  of  three  himdred  marks  as  a 
fine,  or  grassum.  Leases  appear  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  monks  for  much  longer  terms. 
Thus  we  find,  for  example,  that  the  monks  of 
Kelso  granted  to  the  men  of  Innerwick,  in  the 
year  1190,  a  thirty-three  years'  lease  of  certain 
woods  and  lands  for  the  annual  rent  of  twenty 
shillings,  which  was  approved  of  by  Alan,  the  son 
of  Walter,  the  Steward,  to  whom  the  men  of  Inner- 
wick belonged.  In  1326,  Andrew  de  Strivelyu 
received  from  Simon,  the  Abbot  of  Scone,  a  lease 
for  life  of  the  lands  of  Girsmerland.  The  Abbot 
of  Kelso  granted  to  Henry  Whitwell  a  lease  for  life 
of  all  the  lands  belonging  to  this  monastery  in  the 
parish  of  Dumfries,  for  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve 
shillings ;  and  to  Adam  de  Culehhart  a  lease  of  the 
tithes  of  the  parish  of  Kilosbern,  for  the  yearly 
rent  of  fifty-three  marks;*  and  many  other  in- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  might  he  adduced.  It 
appears  also  from  the  Cartularies,  that  the  tenants 
of  the  great  religious  houses  enjoyed  exemptions 
from  many  oppressive  services,  which  were  exacted 
from  the  tenants  and  vassals  of  the  barons,  and 
that  their  farms  remained  in  the  same  family,  and 
were  transmitted  from  husband  to  widow,  and 
from  father  to  son,  for  several  generations. 

Oats,  which  formed   the  bread  of   the  lower 

classes,  and  the  malt  from  which    „.    ,        .    ,    . 
,    .      '  Staple  agx'icul- 

their  ale  was   brewed,   seems  to    tural  produce; 
have  been  the   principal  kind  of    oats,TTheat,  and 
grain  raised  in  Scotland  at  tliis         tai-ley. 
early  period.    Wheat  and  barley  were  also  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  were  peas  and  beans. 
From    the    number    of   malt-kilns     and    brew- 
eries,   not    only    in   the    towns   but  in  the  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  throughout  the  country,  it  is 
evident  that   the  consumption  of  oat  malt  must 
have  been  very  great,  and  that  ale  must  have  been 
a  favourite  beverage    among  all    classes  of   the 
people.    It  appears  from  the  Wardi-obe  accounts 
*  Cart.ofKelso  and  ofSoone,  Caledonia,  vol.  i.p. 704, note  (jr.) 
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of  Edward  I.  in  the  years  1299  and  1300,  that 
large  quantities  of  oat  malt  were  furnished  to  the 
different  English  garrisons  in  Scotland,  at  prices 
varying  from  twentypence  to  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  quarter.  Barley  malt  cost  four  shil- 
lings and  fourpenoe  per  quarter.  In  the  same 
authentic  record  we  find  that  William  de  Carlisle, 
one  of  the  smaller  landholders  of  Dumfries-shii-e, 
received  from  Edward  I.  twenty-four  pounds  for 
eighty  acres  of  oats  at  Dornock,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  English  cavalry  on  their  retm-n 
from  Galloway,  31st  August,  1300,  and  that  a  few 
days  after,  another  body  of  cavah'y  destroyed  an 
additional  quantity  of  corn  belonging  to  the  same 
proprietor,  and  some  belonging  to  his  neighbour, 
the  widow  of  Robert  de  la  Fierte,  in  compensation 
for  which  the  king  allowed  them  two  butts  of  wine.* 
It  appears  that  the  oats  purchased  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  for  the  English  cavalry  cost  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  quarter. 

Wheat  was  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent, 
especially  throughout  the  southern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  wheaten  bread  was  prin- 
cipally used  at'  the  tables  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes.  The  quantities  of  this  grain  which  were 
ground  in  the  mills  show  that  the  consumption  must 
have  been  considerable.  When  Edward  I-.  invaded 
Galloway,  in  the  year  1300,  he  purchased  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  which  ho  exported  from  Kirkcud- 
bright to" Whitehaven,  and  other  ports  in  Cumber- 
land. Itwasthere  ground,  and  the  flour  sent  back  to 
supply  the  English  garrisons  in  Galloway  and  Ayr.f 
In  these  distiicts,  at  this  period,  wheat  cost  seven 
sliillings,  and  flour  from  five  and  sixpence  to  eight 
sliilhngs  per  qiiarter.  In  the  Wardrobe  account  of 
Edward  I.,  for  the  year  1299,  it  is  stated,  that  un- 
ground  peas  for  the  use  of  the  English  garrisons 
were  furnished  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  and 
ninepenoe,  and  beans  for  the  horses,  at  four  shil- 
lings and  sixpence  the  quarter.  Peas  and  beans 
were  raised  in  small  quantities.  Flax  was  culti- 
vated, and  paid  tithe  to  the  clergy  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century, J  as  did  also  meadow  hay;  but 
artificial  grasses  ajipear  to  have  been  unknown  at 
this  period.  In  the  agricultural  operations  of 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  in  the  loading  of  hay 
and  corn  dming  the  harvest,  and  in  the  carting  of 
peat,  oxen  appear  to  have  been  principally  em- 
ployed, wliile  the  conveyance,  to  any  great  distance, 
of  agricultural  produce,  was  performed  by  horse 
labour.  Thus  we  find,  from  the  Cartulary  of  Kelso, 
that  the  tenants  of  this  great  religious  house,  in 
performing  their  usual  services  to  the  Abbot,  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  each  horse  to  Berwick,  the 
usual  place  of  export,  three  bolls  of  corn  in  summer, 
and  two  in  winter,  and  to  bring  back  in  return, 
coals   and   salt.§     Immense  herds   of  horses   con- 

•  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  79(5.  +  Ibid.  p.  797. 

J  Cart,  of  Glasgow  and  of  Moray,  Ibid.  p.  798. 

§  Cart,  of  Kelso,  p.  475.  Ibid.  p.  707,  note  (s).  The  cot- 
tars ivere,  among  other  services,  bonnd  to  weed  the  corn  of 
theii'  landlords,  a  custom  which  still  survives  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  to  assist  at  the  washing  and  shear- 
ing ef  their  sheep. 


stituted  an  important  part  of  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  great  proprietors,  who  seem  to 
have  bestowed  great  care  on  this  branch  of  rural 
economy.  Besides  the  domestic  Kearino  of 
studs,  great  numbers  ran  wild  in  horses — 
the  extensive  forests ;  and  from  among  these,  the 
hardy  little  hackneys  of  the  light-armed  Scottish 
cavalry  were  principally  obtained.  The  domestic 
mares  and  horses  of  a  larger  breed,  employed  in  war, 
in  the  tom'naments,  in  the  chase,  and  in  agricultural 
labours,  were  of  great  value,  and  were  in  consider- 
able demand.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  rearing  of  horses  was  carried 
on  at  this  period,  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the  inven- 
tory of  the  animals  possessed  in  old  times  by  the 
monks  of  Melrose,  mention  is  made  of  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  great  mares 
and  horses,  fifty-four  domestic  mares,  a  himdred 
and  four  domestic  horses,  two  hundred  and  seven 
stags,  or  young  horses,  thirty-nine  three-year  ojd 
colts,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  two-year  old  colts.* 

At  this  period,  the  peoi^le  appear  to  have  con- 
sumed great  quantities  of  animal     sheep  and 

food,  and  the  pasture  lands  were  cattle — 
stocked  with  extensive  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of 
sheep.  Wool  formed  the  chief  article  of  export, 
and  was  also  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  coarse  home-spun  cloth.  The  skins,  both  of  the 
sheep  and  of  the  cattle,  were  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities  to  England  and  Flanders.  The 
latter  were  largely  manufactured  into  shoes,  leather 
jackets,  and  other  articles  of  domestic  wear.  The 
dairy  was  evidently  an  object  of  comsiderable  at- 
tention, and  large  quantities  of  cheese  appear  to 
have  been  manufactured.  In  the  Cartularies,  there 
are  frequent  notices  of  grants  of  cheese  from  the 
royal  demesnes  to  the  various  religious  houses.  In 
the  more  cultivated  districts,  cows  were  kept  in 
the  proportion  of  ten  to  every  plough;  but,  in  the 
wilder  districts,  they  were  kept  in  mucli  greater 
numbers.  Large  herds  of  swine  fed  on  the  beech- 
mast,  and  formed  the  staple  animal  food  of  the 
lower  classes.  Mention  is  made  of  goats  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  rearing 
of  poultry  was  carefully  attended  ^°''   ''^' 

to  in  the  farm  establishments,  especially  in  those 
belonging  to  the  monks,  "  the  constant  friends  of 
national  comfort  and  good  cheer."  In  the  reign  of 
Malcom  IV.,  the  monks  of  Scone,  at  the  Feast  of 
All  Saints,  received  from  every  ploughland  which 
belonged  to  them,  ten  hens,  along  with  other  farm 
produce;  and  the  Abbot  of  Kelso,  at  Christmas, 
received  a  hen,  for  which  he  paid  a  half-penny, 
from  each  house  of  every  hamlet  belonging  to  the 
abbey,  and  some  of  these  hamlets  contained  from 
sixty  to  seventy  households.f 

The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scotland  furnished  for  all 
classes,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of        ^.  ,     . 
food ;   and,  as  early  as   the   com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  both  the  sea 

*  Caledonia,  voL  i.  p.  70S,  note  (x) 
+  Cart,  of  Scone,  p.  10,  and  of  Kelso  ;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p- 
800. 
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and  the  river  fisheries  were  objects  of  importance, 
and  were  pursued  with  great  assiduity  and  skill. 
Salmon,  herrings,  haddocks,  cod,  ling,  and  almost 
every  other  species  of  fresh-water  fish  were  caught 
in  great  quantities,  and  appear  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  of  life.  Frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  Cartularies,  of  grants  of  fishings  by 
the  kings  and  nobles,  to  the  monastic  houses,  and  of 
the  various  modes  in  which  tliis  branch  of  industry, 
of  which  they  were  the  great  improvers,  was  carried 
on.  At  a  very  early  period  there  were  stell,  or 
stationary  fishings,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and 
especially  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ;  and  nu- 
merous grants  were  made  of  retes,  or  the  right  of 
fishing  with  a  single  net  and  a  boat,  within  certain 
limits ;  and  of  yairs,  which  were  machines  con- 
structed of  wood  and  stones,  and  inserted  in  the 
stream  of  the  river.  Among  the  provisions  which 
were  furnished  to  the  English  garrisons  during  the 
years  1299  and  1300,  there  were  large  quantities 
of  herrings  and  of  stock -fish;  and  the  EngHsh 
monarch,  during  his  invasion  of  Scotland,  carried 
with  him  his  nets  and  fishers  for  the  supply  of  the 
royal  table.  The  proper  season  for  fishing  appears 
to  have  been  very  early  regulated  by  law,  for  mea- 
sures were  adopted  by  King  Robert  Bruce  to  en- 
force the  "  auld  statute "  against  fishing  during 
prohibited  times.* 

With  regard  to  the  prices  of  provisions  at  this 
Prices  of  period,  it  appears,  from  the  Cham- 
provisions,  berlain's  Rolls,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Robert  Bruce,  that  thirty-two  bolls  of  wheat  cost 
fifty-two  shillings,  or  one  shilling  and  sevenpence 
halfpenny  per  boll,t  equal  to  one  pound  four  shil- 
lings and  fourpence  halfpenny  per  boll,  or  six 
shillings  and  a  penny  per  bushel  of  our  present 
money.  Six  hundred  and  forty  bolls  of  meal  cost 
forty  pounds,  or  one  shilling  and  threepence  per 
boll,  equal  to  eighteen  shillings  and  ninepence 
per  boll.  The  average  price  of  a  quantity  of  bar- 
ley and  barley  malt,  purchased  in  1329,  for  the 
royai  establishment  at  Cardross,  was  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  halfpenny  per  boll.  Oats  cost  six- 
pence the  boll.  Seventy-six  marts,  or  cattle  for 
beef,  cost  thirty-two  pounds,  or  about  eight  shil- 
lings and  twopence  each.  Twenty  cattle  for  pas- 
ture, (probably  Highland  kyloes,)  cost  five  shillings 
each.  In  one  instance,  five  sheep  cost  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  or  eighteenpence  each.  On 
another  occasion,  thirty  sheep  were  bought  for 
thirty  shillings.  A  cow  cost  ten  shillings  ;  but,  in 
1261,  forty  cows  were  sold  for  ten  pounds,  the  price 
of  each  being  five  shillings.  Twenty-six  salted 
salmon  cost  eighteen  shillings.  In  one  instance, 
fifty-six  bolls  of  oats,  when  ground  at  the  mill, 
were  manufactured  into  sixteen  bolls  of  white 
meal,  thirteen  bolls  of  ordinary  meal,  and  nine 
and  a  fom-th  bolls  of  coarse  meal,  leaving  a  defi- 
ciency of  seventeen  and  three-fourths  bolls.  In 
modern  times,  says   Kerr,   from  good   oats,  there 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  783 — 780,  and  notes. 
+  The  modern  value  of  these  sums  lias  been  estimated  at 
fifteen  to  one.     See  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  li.  p.  i!)6. 


ought  to  be  a  boll  of  meal  for  every  boll  of  oats, 
besides  paying  mill-dues  ;  wemay,  therefore,  con- 
clude, cither  that  the  oats  were  very  bad  in  1329, 
or  that  the  king's  miller  took  a  very  heavy  toll.* 
Six  stones  of  chalk  for  whitewashing  a  new  cham- 
ber at  Cardross,  cost  three  shillings ;  and  seventy- 
two  bushels  of  lime  for  a  similar  purpose,  cost 
eight  shillings.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  for  the 
year  1300,  we  find  that  wheat  cost  from  seven  to 
eight  shillings  per  quarter ;  wheat  flour,  six  shil- 
lings; oats  and  oat-malt,  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence ;  barley-malt,  fom-  shillings  and  fourpence ; 
peas,  two  shillings  and  ninepence;  beans,  five 
shillings ;  salt,  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to 
five  shillings  ;  beer,  from  eight  to  eighteen  shillings 
the  dolium  or  butt ;  carcases  of  oxen,  from  five  to 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  fat  hogs,  from 
two  shillings  and  twopence,  to  three  shillings  and 
ninepence  each.  But,  in  1264,  thirty-eight  swine 
brought  only  eighteenpence  each ;  and,  in  1288, 
twelve  swine  sold  as  low  as  a  shilling  a  head. 
Hens  cost  a  penny  each  ;  and  a  tonegall  of  cheese, 
weighing  six  stones,  sold  for  three  shillings.  The 
prices  of  clothes  appear  to  have  varied  greatly, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  materials.  Nine 
prebendaries  received  from  Alexander  III.  a  grant 
of  fifty  shillings  ■  to  provide  themselves  with  vest- 
ments. In  1329,  John  Bysit,  a  poor  monk  of  Had- 
dington, and  one  of  King  Robert's  pensioners,  was 
allowed  twenty  shillings  annually  for  his  clothing  ; 
and,  in  1364,  a  poor  scholar  received  from  David  II. 
four  pounds  annually,  to  provide  himself  with  food 
and  clothing ;  whilst  mention  is  made  of  a  robe  for 
the  Clerk  of  the  Rolls,  which  cost  thirty  shillings, 
and  of  another  for  Patrick  de  Monte-alto,  which 
cost  four  pounds.  In  1263,  a  hundred  and  seventy 
hogsheads  of  wine  were  bought  for  four  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and 
eightpence.  In  the  following  year,  sixty-seven 
hogsheads  and  one  pipe  cost  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence;  while,  in  1300,  forty  hogsheads  were  bought 
for  thi-ee  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  per 
hogshead ;  sixteen,  for  three  pounds  ;  five,  for  two 
pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence ;  four,  for 
two  pounds ;  and  one,  for  one  pound  ten  shillings.t 
With  regard  to  the  rent  and  value  of  land  at 
this  period,  it  is  difiicnlt  to  speak  j>gjj^ 

with  certainty,  in  consequence  of      and  value  of 
our  want  of  definite  information  ^^"i^- 

respecting  the  exact  proportion  which  the  ancient 
measures  of  land, — caracutas,  bovatoe,  &c. — ^bear  to 
the  measures  of  land  in  the  present  day.  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  eight  acres  were  purcha^sed 
by  the  monks  of  Melrose  for  thirty-five  niarks. 
We  learn,  incidentally,  that  in  1281  land  was 
valued  at  ten  years'  purchase ;  and  that,  in  1350,  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  eight  marks  sterling,  or  five 
pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  secured  on 
land,  was  bought  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
marks,  being  exactly  fifteen  years'  purchase.  Four 

•  Kerr's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  497. 

*  For  these  details  see  the  Chamberlain's  Eolls,  passim. 
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acres  of  land,  at  Selkirk,  let  for  eight  shillings. 
Three  acres  at  Hope-ICailie,  in  Tweeddale,  let 
for  three  shilUngs.  For  eighteen  cottages,  the 
monks  of  Kelso  received  an  annual  rent  of  twelve 
pennies  each,  and  six  days  work  at  harvest  and 
sheep-shearing ;  for  anotlier  cottage,  with  six 
acres  attached  to  it,  and  a  malt-house,  they  re- 
ceived six  shillings  a  year.  Six  cottages  at  Wliit- 
mere,  with  an  acre  of  land  and  common  of  pasture 
attached  to  each,  let  from  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence to  five  shillings  each.  A  cottage  without 
land,  at  the  same  place,  let  for  sixpence  only.* 
Reference  has  already  heen  made  to  the  wages 
of  labour,!  and,  compared  with 
the  prices  of  provisions,  it  is 
evident  that  a  fair  remuneration,  was  afforded  to 
tradesmen  and  labourers.  A  carpenter  received 
threepence  a  day,  vsdth  his  meat.  A  smith  re- 
ceived twelve  pounds,  and  a  mason  six  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence,  for  his  yearly 
wages.  The  wages  of  barrowmen  or  labourers,  in 
1326,  appear  to  have  varied  from  fourteenpence  to 
four  shillings  a  week.  The  gardener  of  King 
Alexander  III.,  at  Forfar,  had  for  his  yeai'ly  wages 
five  marks ;  the  gardener  at  Menmouth  only  one 
mark.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  warren  a,t  Crail 
received,  for  his  meat  and  wages  dui'ing  one  year, 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  800,  and  note  {i). 

*  See  ante,  p.  103. 


Wages  of  laboui'. 


sixteen  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  either  a  mark,  which  was  thirteen 
shillings  and  fourpence,  or  a  ehalder  of  oatmeal ; 
and  the  king's  cook  and  keeper  of  the  royal 
larder  was  paid,  for  his  arrears  of  three  years 
wages,  ten  pounds.* 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  in  Scotland, 
at  this  period,  there  was  no  want  of  the  necessaries 
and  even  comforts  of  life,  and  that  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community  must,  on  the  whole,  have 
lived  in  comfortable  circumstances.  "  Though  the 
people  of  eYerj  rank,"  says  Chalmers,  "  were  but 
'badly  lodged,  yet  were  they  in  general  well  fed. 
The  lower  classes  certainly  enjoyed  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  animal  food  than  they  partake  of 
at  present.  Cattle,  swine,  and  poultry,  were 
raised  by  them  in  great  abundance,  and  were  all 
consumed  at  home.  Their  bread  was  made  of 
wheat  and  oats.  The  better  ranks  enjoyed  wheaten 
bread,  while  the  lower  orders  eat  the  bread  of  oats, 
and  sometimes  of  barley  and  pease.  The  higher 
classes  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  wine,  but  the  princi- 
pal beverage  of  the  common  people  was  beer, 
chiefly  brewed  from  malt  of  oats.  None  of  the 
malt  was  manufactured,  in  those  simple  times, 
into  the  less  healthful  beverage  of  spirits."! 


*  Chamherlain's  Accounts  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273 — 275. 
+  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  803,  804. 
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DAVID  II. 


A.D.  1329—1346. 


EiNG  ROBEET  Betjce  was  succeeded  Ly  his  son 
Accession  of  David,  a  boy  only  eiglit  years  old. 
David  II.  The  kingdom  was  thus  already 
threatened  with  the  evils  of  a  long  minority,  which 
the  fierce  and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobles,  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the*jealousy  of 
the  English  king,  were  likely  to  aggravate.  The 
reign  of  the  young  monarch  began,  however,  amid 
circumstances  highly  auspicious.  An  honourable 
peace  had  been  concluded  with  England,  which,  by 
the  marriage  of  David  with  Joanna,  promised  to  be 
permanent.  Bahol,  worn  out  by  age,  hopeless  of 
success,  and  soothed  by  the  donations  of  Robert 
Bruce,  had  renounced  all  claims  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  had 
been  placed  on  a  footing  the  most  satisfactory,  by 
an  alliance  with  Prance  and  Norway,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Papal  See.  With  his  dying 
Begeney  of  breath,  Robert  had  nominated  as 
Kandolpli.  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray ;  and  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  had  sanctioned  the  appointment.  Ran- 
dolph combined  in  himself  all  the  qualities  of  an 
able  ruler.  Wise  and  sagacious  in  peace,  his  mili- 
tary talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  he  displayed  a  stern  severity 
which  overawed  crime,  and  placed  the  meanest 
property  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  By  a 
singular  arrangement,  the  sheriif  of  each  county 
was  held  responsible  for  the  thefts  committed 
within  his  jurisdiction ;  so  that  if  even  the  common 
plough-irons,  left  by  the  husbandman  in  |;he  open 
fields,  were  carried  away,  the  price  of  the  stolen 
article  was  paid  by  the  sheriff.  One  example  may 
be  given  of  his  impartial  administration.  A  priest 
had  been  murdered  by  a  person  who  had  fled  to 
Rome,  and  there  obtained  absolution  for  his  crime. 
Returning  to  Scotland,  he  was  seized  and  brought 
before  the  i-egent.  The  deed  was  admitted  by  the 
criminal,  but  the  pardon  of  the  holy  father  was 
pleaded  as  exempting  him  from  punishment.  Ran- 
dolph ordered  him  to  instant  execution,  at  the  same 
time  remarking :  "  The  Pope  might  pardon  you 
for  killing  a  priest;  but  his  remission  cannot  avail 
you  for  murdering  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land."* 

The  able  administration  of  the  regent,  how- 
ever, could  not  shield  his  country  from  the 
evils  of  foreign  aggression  and  intestine  treason. 
Edward  III.,  in  whom  daring  ambition  was 
united  with  great  perfidy,  already  contemplated 
the  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  the  conquest  of 
Scotland.  The  treaty  of  Northampton,  and  his 
alliance  with  David,  forbad  any  direct  attempt  for 
this  purpose ;  but  cool,  craftj',  and  unscrupulous, 
*  Fordun,  book  xiii.  cliap.  xx. 


he  resolved,  in  the  first  instance,  to  content  him- 
self  with  fomenting  the  disturbances  of  the  Scots 
by  raising  up  a  new  claimant  to  the  throne,  and  to 
wait  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  aceompUsh- 
ment  of  his  designs.  John  Baliol,  the  competitor 
with  Bruce  for  the  Scottish  crown,  died  in  obscur- 
ity in  France,  leaving  two  sons.  The  eldest  of 
these,  Edward  Baliol,  on  the  death  Dangers  from 
of  Robert  Bruce,  deemed  this  a  tlie  ambition  of 
fitting  time  for  the  renewal  of  his  "Edward  Baliol. 
claims  to  the  tlirone.  The  king  was  a  minor; 
Douglas,  as  we  have  seen,  had  left  the  kingdom,  on 
his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  so  that  his  great 
military  talents  were  now  lost  to  his  country ;  Ran- 
dolph was  advanced  in  years,  while  the  powerful 
family  of  Comyn,to  whom  Baliol  was  related  through 
his  mother,  and  the  barons,  who  had  espoused 
their  cause,  viewed  the  family  of  Bruce  with  in- 
tense dislike.  Crossing  to  England,  Baliol  found 
matters  in  a  train  most  favourable  to  his  enter- 
prize.  During  the  temporary  success  of  Edward  I., 
large  estates  in  Scotland  had  been  cjaims  oi  the 
conferred  by  that  monarch  on  disinherited 
many  of  his  nobles,  who  had  aided  barons 
him  in  conquering  the  country.  On'the  establish- 
ment of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  these 
estates  reverted  to  their  original  possessors.  Some 
of  the  Englsh  nobles,  however,  laid  claim  to  estates 
in  Scotland,  on  the  ground  of  lineal  succession, 
which,  they  aifirmed,  no  change  in  the  government 
could  afieet.  The  treaty  of  Northampton  distinctly 
recognized  the  rights  of  three  of  these,  namely, 
Henry  de  Percy,  Thomas,  Lord  Wake,  and  Hemy 
de  Beaumont.  The  estates  of  Percy  were  accord- 
ingly restored ;  but  both  Robert  Bruce  and  Ran- 
dolph successively  evaded  or  delayed  the  claims  of 
Wake  and  Beaumont.  The  caution  of  the  king 
and  regent  was  justified  by  the  circumstance,  that 
both  of  these  barons  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
treaty  of  Northampton,  of  whose  provisions  they 
sought  to  avail  themselves, — were  known  to  be  hos- 
tile to  the  family  of  Bruce ;  and,  through  the  ex- 
tensive estates  to  which  they  laid  claim,  could,  at 
any  moment,  precipitate  on  Scotland  an  invading 
army,  to  aid  the  efforts  of  discontent  or  treason. 

The  disinherited  barons,  as  they     . 

were  called,  determined  to  enforce  with  Baliol,  they 
their  claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms,     prepare  to  in- 
and  to  make  common  cause  with     ™de  Scotland. 
Baliol  in  the  invasion  of  Scotland.*     Accordingly, 
with  four  hundred  men-at-arms,   and  about  four 
thousand  archers  and  soldiers  of  every  description, 
they  set  sail  from  Ravenshire,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  towards  the  end  of  July,  1332. 

The  conduct  of  Edward  III.  at  this  period*,  was 
marked    by  his  usual    duplicity.       Perfidy  and 
To   the  person  and    interests   of      duplicity  of 
David,  his  brother-in-law,  he  pro-     Edward  III. 
fessed  the  warmest  attachment ;  reiterated  his  de- 
termination to  respect   the   treaty  of  peace,  and 
transmitted  instructions   to   Henry  de  Percy,   to 
guard  the  marches,  and  to  secure  and  puni.sh  those 
*  Hailes,  vol,  ii.  pp.  170 — 178,  and  notes. 
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wlio  might,  be  arming  in  defiance  of  his  prohibi- 
tion.* On  the  other  hand,  Edward  Baliol,  of  whose 
pretensions  and  movements  he  could  not  plead 
ignorance,  was  in  England  in  consequence  of  his 
permission;  the  disinherited  barons  were  allowed  to 
collect  their  strength  and  invade  Scotland  by  sea 
if  not  by  land,  and  his  instructions  to  Percy  were 
transmitted  after  Baliol  and  the  barons  had  em- 
barked. 

"While  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  over  Scotland, 
the  young  king  andliis  consort,  Joanna,  were  crowned 
at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1331.t     The 
regent  having  received  information  respecting  the 
movements  of  Baliol  and  his  allies,  speedily  assem- 
bled an  army  to  resist  the  invaders.     He  marched 
first  to  the  frontier  of  East  Lothian ;  but,  having 
there  heard  of  the  naval  armament,  he  retraced 
his  steps  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  interior 
Deafli  of       of  the  country.      At  this  critical 
,  Eandolpli.       juncture,  to  the  unspeakable  grief 
of  his  countrymen,  he   died  suddenly  at  Mussel- 
burgh, on  the  20th  of  July,  1332.     The  Scottish 
historians*af3rm  that  he  was  poisoned  by  an  Eng- 
lish friar,  an  agent  of  the  invading  faction,  during 
a  feast  held  at  the  Wemy  ss  in  Fife,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  these   statements   arq  well 
founded,  f    The  death  of  this  great  man,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  peril,  which  he  alone  of  the  Scot- 
tish leaders  was  able  to  overcome,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  national  calamity.    The  parliament  immedi- 
ately assembled  at  Perth,  for  the  election  of  his 
The  Earl  of     successor,  and,  after  great  conten- 
Mar  is  appointed  tion  among  the  nobility,  Donald, 
Eegent        ]3arl  of  Mar,  nephew  to  Robert 
BiTice,  was  appointed  to  the  regency.  §      Feeble, 
vacillating,  and  destitute  of  military  talent,  Mar 
appears  to  have  been  utterly  unfitted  for  a  situa- 
tion so  arduous  and  important.      His  connexion 
with  the  royal  family,  to  which  he  owed  his  ap- 
pointment, did  not  secure  the  ability  and  courage 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  country  at  this 
crisis ;  as  the  disastrous  events  which  followed,  too 
Invasion  of      clearly  indicate.     Meanwliile,  the 
Sootlandby      English  fleet,   after  a  prosperous 
BaUol.  voyage,  appeared  in  the  Firth  of 

Forth,  and  cast  anchor  at  Wester-Kinghorn,  a 
small  town  on  the  shore  of  Fife.  The  troops 
were  immediately  disembarked.  A  brave,  but 
unsuccessful  resistance  was  made  to  the  invaders 
by  the  Earl  of  Fife,  at  the  head  of  some  men  has- 
tily collected.  His  force  was  quickly  routed,  and 
the  yomiger  Seton  slain.  ||  Baliol  and  his  associates 
now  marched  to  Dunfermline,  where  they  were 
strengthened  by  numbers  of  the  discontentednobles; 
they  then  proceeded  northward,  and  encamped 
at  Forteviot,  on  the  river  Earn.  His  whole  force 
did  not  exceed  thi-ee  thousand  men.  On  the  north- 
ern bank  of  the  river  lay  the  army  of  Mar,  num- 

•  Eynier,  vol.  iv.  pp.  518,  .529. 
+  I'oi-dun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xxi. 

t  Wyntown,  vol.   ii,  p.    146;    Barbour,  p.  ii3  ;  Fordun, 
boo);  xui.  chap.  xix.    He  was  buried  at  Dunfermline. 
§  Wvntomi,  vol.ii.  p.  147;  Fordun,  bookxiii.  chap:  xxii. 
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bering  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  and 
including  the  principal  nobility  of  Scotland ;  while 
the  Earl  of  March,  with  an  army  nearly  as  i\ume- 
rous,  was  only  eight  miles  distant  on  the  enemy's 
left  flank.*  But  Baliol  had  secret  friends  in  the 
Scottish  armies,  and  their  disgraceful  treachery, 
combined  with  the  incapacity  of  the  regent,  res- 
cued him  from  his  perilous  situation.  Andrew 
Mm-ray,  of  TuUybardine,  a  Scottish  baron  in  the 
army  of  March,  basely  pointed  out  to  the  English 
a  ford  in  the  Earn,  by  which  it  could  be  crossed  in 
safety  ;t  and,  setting  out  at  midnight,  they  passed 
the  r'iver,'and  surprised  the  camp  of  the  Scots,  vrho 
were  completely  taken  at  unawares ;  for  Mar  had 
not  only  neglected  to  post  sentinels,  but  had 
allowed  Ms  troops  to  abandon  themselves  to  intem- 
perance and  riotous  mirth.  On  Defeat  of  the 
the  first  alarm,  young  Randolph,  Scots  at 

Earl  of  Moray,  hastily  di-ew  to-  Dupplin. 
•gether  three  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  supported 
by  Murdoch,  Earl  of  Menteith,  Alexander  Fraser, 
and  Robert  Bruce,  a  natural  son  of  King  Robert, 
he  succeeded  in  checking  the  onset  of  the  English. 
But  Mar,  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  rushed  down 
in  one  confused  mass,  without  order  or  discipline, 
and  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  Randolph  and  his 
little  band.  Wedged  together  in  inextricable 
confusion,  the  front  ranks  trodden  down  by  the 
masses  behind  pressing  on,  the  Scottish  troops 
were  slaughtered  almost  without  resistance.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  were  suffocated  by  the  weight  of 
their  armour,  and  perished  without  stroke  of  wea- 
pon. The  rout  soon  became  total.  By  nine  in  . 
the  morning  the  whole  Scottish  army  was  slain, 
put  to  flight,  or  taken  captive.  Such  was  the  bat- 
tle of  Dupplin  Moor,  one  of  the  ipost  calamitous 
and  disgraceful  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country. 
The  English  historians  ascribe  this  easy  victory  to 
a  miraculous  interference  of  the  Almighty  on  their 
behalf;  while  the  Scottish  writers  regard  it  as  an 
infliction  of  divine  vengeance  on  their  countrymen, 
for  their  haughtiness  and  pride.  In  this  disastrous 
action  there  fell  many  of  the  bravest  of  the  Scot- 
tish nobility  and  knights,  and  not  fewer  than  thir- 
teen thousand  of  the  common  soldiers  and  camp 
followers.  Among  the  slain  were  the  Regent  Mar, 
Robert,  Earl  of  Carrick,  a  natural  son  of  Edward 
Bruce,  Alexander  Fraser,  Chamberlain  of  Scotland, 
Murdoch,  Earl  of  Menteith,  and  young  Randolph, 
son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Moray.  The  loss  of  the 
English  was  very  inconsiderable.J  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  Murray  did  not  escape  the  pun- 
ishment which  his  base  treachery  merited.  He 
Avas  made  prisoner  at  Perth,  about  two  months 
after,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed. 

The    position    of   Baliol,    notwithstanding    his 
victory,  was  still  critical,  for  the     Baliol  fortifies 
army     of     March     was     greatly  Perth. 

superior  in  numbers  to  the  force  under  his  com- 

*  Fordnn,  bookxiii.  chap.  xxii. 

.^  He  fixed  a  stake   in  the  river  to  direct  tliem ;  Ibid, 
ciiap.  XXV. ;  Murray  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Athok 

J  I'ordun,  book  xiii.  chaps,  xxiii.  xxiv. ;  Wyntown,  vol.  ii 
pp.  102,  103  ;  Hemingford,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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mand.    He,  tlierefore,  took  possession  of  Perth  the 
day  after  the  battle,  and  hastily  fortified  it  with 
palisades,  in  the  expectation  of  an  attack  from 
the  Earl  of  March.*     But  the  conduct    of  this 
nohie  was  so  irresolute  and  equivocal,  as  to  afford 
strong  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  he  and  the 
other  barons  of  his  party  were  in  friendly  corre- 
spondence with  Bahol.     As  soon  as  intelligence 
reached  him  of   the  overthrow  at   Dupplin,  he 
hastened  to  Perth,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  assaulting  it ;  but,  on  reaching  the  high  ground 
immediately    above    the    town,    he     commanded 
t^uspicious  con-   his  men  to  halt.     On  perceiving 
duot  of  March,    this,  Beaumont   exclaimed  to  his 
adherents,  "  Take  courage,  for  that  army,  as  I  con- 
jecture, will  not  hurt  us,  because  I  perceive,  with- 
out doubt,  our  friends  and  well-wishers  amongst 
them."t     Events  soon  showed  how  accurate  was 
this   estimate  of   the  feelings   and  intentions   of 
March  and  his  associates.  The  resolution  to  assault 
the  town  was  abandoned,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  blockade,' — a  step  from  which  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions 
from  the  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Tay,  had  little 
to  fear.    At  this  moment.  Crab,  the  Plemish  mari- 
ner, who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Berwick,  appeared  with  ten  vessels  in  the 
Tay,  and  attacked  the  English  fleet ;  but,  though 
he  at  first  made  a  prize  of  Henry  de  Beaumont's 
ship,  he  was  in  the  end  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
seek  refuge  in  Berwick.^     Disheartened  by  this 
disaster,  and  glad  of  a  decent  pretext  for  abandon- 
ing the  siege,  March  disbanded  his  army ;  and  this 
event  was  followed  at  no  long  distance  by  his  own 
accession,  and  that  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  to   the  English  interest.    Baliol 
Baliol's         having  put  down  all  opposition  to 
coronation—     ]iis  claims,  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
on  the  24th  of  September  ;§  and  thus,  by  the  events 
of  a  few  weeks,   the  struggles  of  many  years, 
crowned  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Bannockburn, 
appeared  to  be  rendered  abortive.    The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  however,  was  overawed,  not  broken. 
The  iirst  act  of  the  newly  made  sovereign  exhibited 
at   once  his  own  baseness,  and  the  real,   though 
disclaimed  encouragement  which  he  had  received 
from  the  English  monarch.     Hastening  southward 
to  Roxburgh,  he  there  surrendered  the  independ- 
— he  pajs  homage  ence  of  Scotland,  acknowledging 
to  Edward  III.     Edward  as  his  liege  lord,  giving 
up  the  town,  castle,  and  territory  of  Berwick  and 
other  lands  upon  the  marches,  amounting  to  the 
value  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  engaging  to 
assist  the  English  monarch  in  all  his  wars  with 
two  hundred  men-at-arms,  maintained  at  his  own 
expense,  and  binding  his  successors  to  perform  th^ 
same  service  with  a  hundred  men-at-arms,  under 
the    penalty  of   two    hundred   thousand  pounds 
sterling;  and  if  this  enormous  sum  could  not  be 
paid,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  EngHsh  monarch 

•  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188,  189. 

+  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 

1  Walsingham,  p.  130. 

§  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  167 ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 


should  take  possession  of  the  remainder  of  Scotland 
and  the  isles.*  Baliol  also  ofiered  to  marry  the 
Princess  Joanna,  afiecting  to  consider  her  as  only 
betrothed  to  David  Bruce,  and  ofiered  to  provide 
for  his  unfortunate  rival  in  whatever  way  Edward 
should  recommend.  In  return,  Edward  pledged 
himself  to  maintain  Baliol  on  the  throne  with  the 
whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom.  The  dis- 
gust which  this  bargain  excited  among  the  Scots 
when  its  terms  became  known,  aroused  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  nobles  and  people,  and  alienated  ft-om 
Baliol  many  of  those  whom  interest  or  fear  had 
hitherto  attached  to  his  cause.  Already,  indeed, 
his  feeble  power  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The 
town  of  Perth,  which  he  had  forti-  ^  ^^  p^^^,^^ 

fied  and  intrusted  to  the  care  ot 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  was  surprised  by  Sir  Robert  Eeith 
and  James  and  Simon  Frazer,  nephews. of  King 
Robert,  who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  took 
the  governor  and  his  family  prisoners.-]-  The  office 
of  regent  was  conferred  upon  the  veteran  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  of  Bothwell,  who  had  married 
Christian,  the  sister  of  the  late  kmg.  Meanwhile, 
Baliol  lay  encamped  in  careless  security  at  Annan; 
and  the  Earl  of  Moray,  second  son  of  the  great 
Randolph,  along  with  Sir  Simon  Eraser  and  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  brother  of  the  Good  Sir  James,  hav- 
ing received  intelligence  of  the  Baliol's  expulsion 
new  king's  exposed  situation,  col-  from  Scotland, 
lected  a  body  of  horse  at  Moffat,  and,  rapidly  tra- 
versing the  country,  broke  in  upon  his  encampment 
at  midnight.  After  a  brief  resistance,  his  troops 
were  routed  and  put  to  the  sword.  Henry  Baliol, 
his  brother,  Walter  Comyn,  Sir  John  de  Mowbray, 
and  Sir  Richard  Kh-by  were  slain.  Alexander, 
Earl  of  Carrick,  was  taken  prisoner  j  and  Bahol 
himself,  almost  naked,  and  -with  scarcely  a 
single  attendant,  with  difficulty  escaped  into 
England.^ 

On  recei-ring  intelligence  of  the  expulsion  of 
Baliol,  and  of  a  subsequent  inroad  Effi-ontery  of 
which  the  Scottish  leaders  made  Edward, 
into  the  English  border  district,  Edward  had 
the  efirontery  to  accuse  the  Scots  of  having  violated 
the  treaty  of  Northampton ;  §  and,  in  his  con-e- 
spondencewiih  the  Pope  and  the  king  of  France, 
he  grossly  misrepresented  the  state  of  afiairs  in 
Scotland,  and  thi-ew  upon  the  Scottish  nation  the 
whole  blame  of  the  i-ecommencement  of  hostilities. 

Baliol  now  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  English 
monarch,  and  having  ceded  part  of  the  Scottish 
kingdom,  and  smTcndered  the  independence  of  the 
rest,  received  in  return  promises  of  immediate  aid 
in  the  attempt  to  win  back  his  crown.  Meanwhile, 
the  Scots  exasperated  by  the  perfidy  of  Edward, 
and  encouraged  by  the  expulsion  of  his  vassal  king, 
resumed  their  destructive  forays  into  Bngla^nd. 
Archibald  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  thi'ee  thousand 
men,  invaded  Gillsland,  and  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword  for  thirty  miles  the  estates  of  Lord  Dacres, 

*  Hailes,  pp.  19 1 ,  1 93 ;  Eymer,  vol.  iv.  pp.  536  and  548. 
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who  had  received  and  hospitably  entertained  Baliol 

after  hia  flight  from  Annan.    In  revenge  for  this 

incursion,  Sir  Anthony  Lucy,  of  Cockermouth,  en- 

i       tered  Scotland  with  eight  hundred 

capture  of  the  men,  and  ravaged  the  districts 
Knight  of       through  'which   he  passed.      On 

Llddesdale-  ^j^gj,.  returning,  the  English  force 
•was  met  near  Lochmahen,  by  Sir  William  Douglas, 
the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  when  a  brief  but  des- 
perate encounter  ensued,  in  which  Lucy  was 
severely  wounded,  and  Douglas  was  totally  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men-at-arms, 
including  two  knights.*  A  hundred  knights  were 
made  prisoners  along  with  Douglas  himself,  who 
was  strictly  confined  in  iron  fetters  by  the  orders 
of  Edward,  and  was  two  years  detained  in  cap- 
tivity.f  This  event  was  followed  by  another 
equally  disastrous.  Baliol  had  i-eturned  to  Scot- 
land, and,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  English 
barons  who  were  friendly  to  his  cause,  established 
his  quarters  in  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  waiting  for 
the  promised  reinforcements  of  Edward  to  begiu 
the  siege  of  Berwick.  Sir  Andi'ew  Moray,  of  Both- 
well,  the  regent,  resolved  to  attack  him  before 
these  succours  arrived,  and  with  a  strong  body  of 
troops  assailed  and  attempted  to  storm  the  castle 
of  Roxburgh.  In  the  conflict  which  ensued,  a 
brave  soldier,  named  Ralph  Golding,  having  im- 
prudently advanced  before  his  companions,  was 
thrown  down  and  captured.  Moray  generously 
—and  of  Sir      attempted  to  rescue  him,  but  un- 

Andrew  Moray,  supported  by  his  men,  and  over- 
the  regent.  powered  by  the  English  soldiers, 
speedily  shared  his  fate.  Disdaining  to  surrender 
to  his  assailants,  he  exclaimed :  "  I  yield  to  the 
king  of  England,  conduct  me  to  him."  Edward 
issued  orders  for  his  imprisonment  at  Durham,  and, 
like  his  co-patriot  Douglas,  Moray  remained  for 
two  years  in  strict  confinementj  Deprived  thus 
of  their  bravest  leaders,  at  the  moment  when  their 
services  were  most  required,  the  Scots  made  choice 
of  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of  Galloway,  surnamed 
Tyneman,§  and  brother  of  the  Good  Sir  James,  as 
their  regent,^ — a  choice  every  way  unfortunate,  as 
succeeding  events  sufficiently  proved.  The  Eng- 
Edward         ^^  monarch,  emboldened  by  these 

resolves  to  in-     successes,  resolved  to  carry  on  the 

vade  Scotland,  ^r  with  vigour.  He  summoned 
his  army  to  assemble  at  Newcastle,  besought  the 
prayers  of  the  church  for  himself  and  his  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  defence  of  the  Idngdom,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  the  Earl  of  Flanders  and  his  subjects 
from  in  any  way  assisting  the  Scots,  and  sought  to 
justify  his  proceedings  to  the  king  of  Prance  by 
alleging  that  the  Scots,  having  invaded  England  in 
open  violation  of  the  terms  of  peace,  deserved  the 
heaviest  chastisement  'which  his  arms  could 
inflict.ll' 

The  capture  of  Berwick  was  the  first    object 


*  Walsingham,  p.  133. 
+  Foi-dun,  hook  xiii.  chap,  xxvii. 
t  Ibid.  ^ 
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which  engaged  the  attention  of  Edward,  and 
having  united  his  force  with  that  gie„e  g{ 
of  Baliol,  he  sat  down  before  the  Berwick. 
town,  which  was  strictly  invested  by  land,  while  a 
large  fleet  supplied  the  assailants  with  provisions, 
and  prevented  relief  to  the  besieged  by  sea.  Sir 
William  Seton  was  governor  of  the  town,  and  the 
defence  of  the  castle  had  been  intrusted  by  the 
Scots  to  the  Earl  of  March,  notwithstanding  the 
grave  suspicions  of  treason  to  which  his  conduct 
after  the  battle  of  Dupplin  exposed  him.  Edward 
at  first  attemjpted  to  carry  the  place  by  storm ;  bat 
though  the  garrison  was  small,  and  ill  prepared  for 
an  attack,  and  the  assailants  succeeded  in  filling 
up  the  ditches  and  planting  their  sealing  ladders, 
they  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  while  a 
portion  of  their  fleet  was  set  on  fire  and  destroyed.* 
The  siege  was,  therefore,  converted  into  a  strict 
blockade,  and  the  garrison  were  at  last  reduced  to 
such  distress,  that  they  agreed  to  surrender  if  not 
relieved  before  a  certain  day,  giving  hostages  in 
the  mean  time  to  Edward,  among  whom  was  the 
son  of  Seton,  the  governor.  Before  the  day  agreed 
on  for  the  sm-render  of  the  town  had  arrived,  the 
regent  Douglas,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army, 
crossed  the  Tweed,  and  advanced  toward  Berwick, 
by  the  south  side  of  the  river.  In  spite  of  the 
strenuous  resistance  of  the  besiegers,  Douglas  suc- 
ceeded in  thi'owing  into  the  beleaguered  town  a 
party  of  soldiers  under  Sir  William  Keith ;  but  as 
the  English  could  not  be  induced  to  quit  their 
vantage  gi'ound,  or  to  engage  in  battle,  he  entered 
Northumberland,  and  by  assaulting  Bamborough 
Castle,  where  the  young  Queen  Philippa  was  re- 
siding, endeavoured  to  produce  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  .the  distressed  garrison.J  Edward,  however, 
refused  to  be  drawn  from  his  position,  even  by  the 
peril  which  menaced  his  queen,  and  the  period 
stipulated  for  the  succour  of  Berwick  having  now 
expired,  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  imme- 
diately given  up.  The  garrison,  who,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  chosen  Sir  William  Keith  as  their 
governor,  refused  to  comply,  alleging  that  by  the 
relief  and  reinforcement,  which  they  had  received, 
their  former  paction  was  rendered  null  and  void.J 
Edward  repeated  his  demand.  Cruelty  of 
affirming  that  as  the  Soots  had  Edward. 
been  unable  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege,  they 
were  bound  to  surrender,  and  threatening  in  the 
event  of  further  refusal  to  put  the  hostages  to 
death.  The  garrison  stUl  remaining  firm,  Thomas 
Seton,  the  son  of  the  late  governor,  a  brave  and 
handsome  young  man,  was  hanged  so  near  the 
walls  that  his  unhappy  father  could  witness  his 
dying  struggles.§  Horror-struck  at  this  tragedy, 
and  dreading  that  the  rest  of  the  capitulation  of 
Tiostages  would  all  be  put  to  death,  the  garrison  of 
the  citizens  surrounded  Keith  and  Berwick, 
the  Earl  of  March,  clamouring  for  an  immedi- 

*  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  chap,  xxvii. 
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ate  suiTender,  and  refusing  any  longer  to  defend  the 
town.  Keith,  who  confidently  expected  immediate 
relief,  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  a  second  treaty 
was  formed  with  Edward,  according  to  wliich  the 
town  and  castle  of  Berwick  was  to  be  uncondi- 
tionally given  Tip  before  the  hour  of  vespers  on  the 
19th  of  July,  unless  the  Scots  in  the  meanwhile 
could  reinforce  the  garrison  with  two  hundred 
men-at-arms,  or  defeat  the  English  in  a  pitched 
battle.*  Having  concluded  this  negotiation,  Keith 
hastened  to  Douglas,  who  was  then  i-avaging 
Northumberland,  and  representing  the  importance 
of  Berwick,  and  the  certainty  of  its  loss,  unless 
instantly  relieved,  urged  him  to  hazard  a  battle. 
The  importunities  of  the  governor  xmfortunately 
prevailed  with  the  regent,  a  brave  man,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  higher  qualities  necessary  to  a  success- 
ful leader,  and  in  defiance  of  the  dying  recom- 
mendation of  Bruce,  that  the  fate  of  the  kingdoni 
should  never,  if  possible,  depend  on  the  doubtful 
issue  of  a  general  engagement,  the  Scottish  army 
crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  18th  of  July,  and 
encamped  at  Dunse  Park,  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  Berwick.  They  found  the  English  strongly 
posted'on  the  crest  of  an  eminence,  called  Halidon 
'  Hill,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  town.  They  were 
Battle  of  divided  into  four  great  battles 
Halidon  Hill,  flanked  with  numerous  bodies  of 
archers,  and  were  further  strengthened  by  a  morass, 
which  intervened  between  their  lines  and  the  op- 
'posite  hill  on  which  the  Scottish  leaders  halted  and 
drew  up  their  army.  It  was  divided  also  into  four 
bodies ;  the  fli'st  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Moray, 
the  son  of  Randolph,  but  assisted,  on  account  of 
his  youth,  by  two  veteran  warriors,  John  and 
Simon  Frazer ;  the  second,  by  the  young  Stewart 
of  Scotland,  under  the  direction  of  his  uncle.  Sir 
James  Stewart,  of  Rosyth;  the  third,  by  the  regent 
himself ;  and  the  fourth,  or  reserve,  by  Hugh  Earl 
of  Ross.f  The  entire  Scottish  force  is  said  to 
have  numbered  fifteen  thousand  men,  including  the 
pages  and  camp  followers,  who  were  more  numerous 
in  all  likehhood  than  the  actual  combatants.  As 
the  position  of  the  English  army  could  not  be 
assailed  by  cavalry,  the  Scottish  nobles  and  men-at- 
arms  committed  their  horses  to  the  care  of  the 
pages,  and  with  their  wonted  impetuosity  rushed 
on  foot  to  the  charge.  While  descending  the  hill, 
they  were-  exposed  to  the  deadly  discharges  of  the 
English  archers,  and  sirffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence, but  managed  to  reach  the  intervening 
morass,  resolute  and  in  good  order.  I-Iere  the 
disasters  of  the  day  began ;  for,  impeded  in  their 
advance  by  the  soft  and  spongy  natm-e  of  the 
ground,  they  broke  their  ranks  and  struggled  in 
confusion  through  the  bog.  Meanwhile  the  En- 
glish archers,  from  the  slope  of  the  adjoining  hill, 
poured  on  them,  with  certain  aim  and  fatal  effect, 
volleys  of  arrows,  by  which  hundreds  were  every 
instant  wounded  or  slain.  The  arrows,  says  an 
ancient  writer,  flew  as  thick  as  motes  in  the  sun- 

♦  Fordun,  vol.  iv.  pp.  66i— 568. 

+  HaUes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  203,  203,  and  Appendix. 


beam.*  Some  of  the  Scots  in  the  rear,  on  witness- 
ing the  carnage  of  their  friends,  wavered  and  fled ; 
but  the  better  part  of  the  army  extricated  them- 
selves at  last  from  the  marshy  hollow,  and,  ad- 
vancing up  the  hill,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
enemy.  But,  breathless  and  disordered  by  their 
ascent  of  the  eminence,  they  were  ujiable  to  sustain 
the  conflict  with  fresh  troops,  posted  in  a  most 
advantageous  situation,  and  after  a  brief  struggle 
they  were  driven  down  the  hill  Defeat  of  the 
with  great  slaughter.     The  Earl  of  Scots. 

Ross,  in  leading  the  reserve  to  attack  the  flank  of 
the  wing  commanded  by  Baliol,  was  repulsed  and 
sl5,in;  the  regent  himself  received  a  mortal 
wound,  and  was  taken  prisoner ;  the  Earls  of 
Sutherland  and  Menteith  shared  his  fate,  and  the 
Scottish  army  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  was 
pursued  for  many  miles  with  great  slaughter.  Few 
of  the  leaders  and  men-at-arms  escaped,  as  the 
pages  on  witnessing  the  issue  of  the  battle  fled  on 
the  horses  of  their  masters,  whom  they  abandoned 
to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Besides  the  nobles 
already  mentioned,  the  aged  Earl  of  Lennox,  one 
of  the  earliest  adherents  of  King  Robert  Bruce; 
the  Earl  of  Carriok,  son  of  Edward  Bruce;  the 
Earl  of  Athole,  nephew  of  King  Robert;  James  and 
Simon  Fraser,  John  and  James  Stewart,  uncles  of 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  John  de  Graham,'  Alex- 
ander de  Lindesay,  and  other  barons,  together  with 
fourteen  thousand  men,  were  left  on  this  fatal  field.f 
So  great  was  the  slaughter  of  the  nobility,  that, 
according  to  an  English  historian,  it  was  the 
general  voice  that  the  Scottish  wars  were  ended, 
for  no  man  remained  of  that  nation  who  had  either 
influence  to  assemble,  or  skill  to  lead,  an  army. 
The  disastrous  battle  of  Halidon  Hill  was  fought 
on  the  20th  of  July,  and  it  was  followed  by  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  town  Sm-render  of 
and  castle  of  Berwick,  and  the  Berwick, 
almost  entire  submission  of  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
March  and  many  other  persons  of  rank  swore  fealty 
to  Edward,  and  openly  embraced  the  English  in- 
terest. Five  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom, however,  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
friends  of  Bruce.  Malcolm  Fleming  secured  the 
strong  castle  of  Dumbarton,  Loehleven  was  held  by 
Alan  de  Vipont,  Urquhart  in  Inverness  by  Thomas 
Lauder,  and  Kildrummie  by  Christian  Bruce,  the 
sister  of  the  late  king,  and  wife  of  Sir  Andrew 
Moray,  who  still  languished  a  prisoner  in  England. 
John  Thomson,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  but  great 
bravery  and  skill,  who  led  home  the  broken 
remains  of  the  Scottish  force  after  the  defeat  of 
Dundalk,  garrisoned  and  resolutely  defended  the 
stronghold  of  Lochdoun  in  Carrick.J  Alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  young  king  and  his  consort, 
Fleming  found  means  to  convey  them  from  Dum- 
barton Castle  to  France,  where  they  were  kindly 
received  by  Philip  the  Sixth.§ 

*  MS.  Harleian,  quoted  in  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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The  English,  monarch  employed  every  means  to 
secm'e  his  conquest.  He  compelled  the  homage  of 
such  of  the  Scottish  nobles  as  were  in  his  power, 
seized  and  forfeited  the  estates  of  the  barons  in  the 
county  of  Berwick,  who  held  their  property  by 
charter  from  Robert  Bruce ;  and  in  order  to  secure 
the  important  town  of  Berwick  in  future  to  the 
English  interest,  his  tenants  and  vassals  were  pro- 
hibited from  granting  sub-leases  to  any  but  English- 
men, while  the  Scottish  monks,  who  had  animated 
their  countrymen  during  the  former  sieges,  were 
removed  to  monasteries  south  of  the  Trent,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  ecclesiastics  more  favour- 
ably disposed  to  the  views  of  the  English  monarch. 
In  Baliol,  now  again  nominally  king  of  Scotland, 
Edward  found  a  ready  tool  for  his  grasping  ambi- 
tion. A  mock  parliament  was  held  at  Edinbui-gh 
on  the  18th  of  February,  composed  exclusively  of 
English  nobles,  or  those  friendly  to  the  English 
Baliol  dismem-  supremacy.  Among  these,  the 
bers  the  kingdom  estates  of  the  Scottish  barons  who 

of.  Scotland,  ii^d  fallen  at  HaKdon  Hill,  or  who 
stiU  adhered  to  the  cause  of  David  Bruce,  were 
liberally  divided  by  Baliol,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  ceded  to  Edward  the  town,  castle,  and  county  of 
Berwick,  the  forests  of  Jedburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Ettrick,  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Dum- 
fries, and  Edinburgh,  the  constabularies  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  Haddington,  with  all  the  towns  and 
castles,  and  completed  the  humiliation  of  his  country 
by  doing  homage  for  the  remainder.*  The  sub- 
serviency of  Bahol,  however,  could  not  give  stabi- 
lity to  his  power,  which  was  doomed  to  be  lost 
almost  as  quickly  as  it  was  gained.  John  de 
Mowbray  died,  leaving  daughters,  but  no  male 
issue,  and  his  brother  Alexander  was  preferred  by 
Baliol  to  the  estates  as  heir  male.  But  the  cause  of 
the  female  heirs  was  warmly  espoused  by  Henry  de 
Beaumont,  Richard  Talbot,  and  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
to  whom  Baliol  was-  chiefly  indebted  for  his  eleva- 
tion. On  the  denial  of  their  suit,  these  haughty 
nobles  retired  in  disgust  from  the  court,  and 
hastening  to  theu'  own  domains,  prepared  to  extort 
by  force,  what  they  could  not  induce  Baliol  to 
grant  from  a  regai'd  to  justice  or  gratitude.f 
Alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  this  powerful 
secession,  Baliol  immediately  reversed  his  decision, 
and  put  the  female  heirs  in  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted estates;  but  this  course,  while  it  failed  to 
conciliate  the  offended  nobles,  exasperated  De 
Mowbray,  who  speedily  joined  the  party  of  David 
Bruce,  At  this  junctiu:e  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Roxburgh,  returned 
from  England,  after  a  two  years'  imprisonment. 
The  friends  of  the  exiled  family,  encouraged  by 
his  presence,  and  the  dissensions  among  their  ene- 
mies, rose  in  all  directions,   and   united  for  the 

Successes  of     expulsion    of    Baliol   and    his  ad- 

the  patriots,  herents.  Richard  Talbot,  while  on 
his  way  to  England  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  was 

*  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  pp.  614,  616,  and  Eotuli  Seotiac,  vol.  i. 
p.  2fi.S  ;  Hailes,  vol  ii.  pp.  209—211. 

•f  Fordun,  boolt  xiii.  chi»p.  xxix. ;  Wyntown,  vol  ii.  p.  175. 


attacked  and  made  prisoner  by  Sir  William  Keith, 
of  Galston.*  Beaumont  had  retired  to  his  castle 
of  Dundarg,  in  Buchan,  to  which  IMoray,  assisted 
by  Mowbray,  immediately  laid  siege.  The  fortress, 
situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  overhanging  the 
Moray  frith,  and  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  resisted  all  attempts  to  take 
it  by  storm.  Moray  had  recourse,  therefore,  to  a 
rigid  blockade,  and  having  discovered  and  cut  off 
the  pipes  which  supplied  the  gaiTison  with  water, 
they  were  speedily  compelled  to  surrender.  Beau- 
mont, on  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom,  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  England.!  Iii  the  south  and 
west  of  Scotland  the  movements  of  the  royalists 
were  equally  daring  and  successful.  The  young 
Stewart  escaped  after  the  battle  of  HaHdon  Hill  to 
Bute^  where  he  was  concealed  by  his  vassals  from 
the  search  of  his  enemies.  On  the  first  tidings  of 
revolt  he  prepared  to  leave  his  hiding-place, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  tlii'ee  retainers  quitted 
Rothesay  in  a  boat  for  Dumbarton,  which  he 
reached  in  safety,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
Malcolm  Fleming,  the  governor  of  the  castle.  He 
immediately  collected  his  vassals,  and  stormed  the 
castle  of  Dunoon,  in  Cowal ;  %  and  the  men  of  Bute, 
animated  by  the  example  of  their  chief,  instantly 
rose  upon  the  English  governor  and  put  him  to 
death,  and  drove  the  enemy  out  of  that  district.  § 

The  spirit  of  insurrection  spread  quickly  into 
Annandale,  where  the  patriots,  on  the  news 
of  Stewart's  success,  left  their  fastnesses,  and, 
headed  by  Sir  "WilKam  Carruthers,  joined  the 
force  of  that  young  nobleman.  The  insurgents 
were  next  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Thomas 
Bruce  and  the  men  of  Kyle ;  and  soon  after,  Pi,an- 
dolph,  Earl  of  Moray — who  had  fled  to  Francu 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Halidon — returned  to  his 
own  country,  and  lent  the  aid  of  his  great  talents 
and  bravery  to  the  national  cause.  So  bold  and 
skilful  were  the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  that  they 
were  everywhere  crowned  with  success,  and  in  a 
short  period  the  English  were  expelled  from  the 
whole  south  and  west  of  Scotland.  The  necessities 
of  the  country  demanded  the  ap-  jj^^  steward 
pointment  of  a  regency;  and  ac-  and  the  Earl  of 
cordingly,  by  the  choice  of  the  Moray  are  chosen 
Scottish  nobles,  the  young  Stew-  -'""^  ° 
ard,  and  Randolph,  Earl  of  Jloray,  were  associated 
in  the .  office.  The  Steward,  in  addition  to  liis 
claims  as  the  grandson  of  Robert  Bruce,  and 
nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  had  already  displayed 
a  wisdom  and  valour  far  beyond  his  years ;  || 
while  Moray  inherited  the  fame   and  chivalrous 

•  Fordnn,  book  xiii.  chap.  xl. ;  Walsingham,  p.  184. 

+  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  chap.  xxix. 

+  Ihid. 

§  Ibid,  chap,  xxxii.  Wyntown  says,  "  The  Brandanys  of 
Bute"  overwhelmed  Lyle  the  governor  with  showers  of 
stones,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  According  to  Fordun,  they  asked  and 
obtained,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  a  perpetual  exemp- 
tion from  the  payment  of  multures. 

II  "  He  was  a  comely  youth,  taU  and  robust,  modest,  libe- 
ral, gay,  and  courteous,  and  for  the  innate  sweetness  of  bis 
disposition,  generally  beloved  by  true  Scotsmen."  Fordun, 
book  xiii.  chap.  xxdi. ;  Hailes,  vol  ii.  p.  214. 
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loyalty  of  his  father.    The  regents  followed  up 
■  the   previous    successes   by  instant  and  vigorous 
measures  for  the  punishment  of  the  Earl  of  Athole, 
now, — in  consequence  of  the  removal   of  Talbot 
and  Beaumont, — almost  the  sole  stay  of  Baliol  in 
Scotland,  and  who  was  formidable  from  his  feudal 
influence    and    vast  possessions,   which    compre- 
hended, in  addition  to  his  patrimonial  estates  in 
Scotland  and  England,  the  extensive  lands  of  the 
family   of   Comyn,    and   those    of   the    Steward, 
bestowed  on  him  by   Baliol,    in  reward    of   his 
services.      Moray,   having    collected    a    powerful 
force,  proceeded  rapidly  to  the  north,  and,  attack- 
ing the  earl  before  his  preparations   were   com- 
pleted, di-ove  him  into  the  wilds  of  Lochaber,  and 
compelled  him  to  surrender.     He  soon  after  re- 
nounced allegiance  to  Baliol   and   embraced,  the 
cause  of  David  Bruce.*     Baliol,  thus  deserted  by 
the  nobles,  and  viewed  with  indignation  and  con- 
tempt by  the  people,  fled  once  more  to  England,  to 
claim  the  protection  and  assistance  of  his  liege  lord. 
The  English  king,  though  the  season  was  un- 
Edward  III.      favourable  for  military  operations, 
invades  Scotland,  determined,     with     characteristic 
promptitude,   to    support  his   vassal    and  regain 
his  conquest.     His   expedition  was  viewed  with 
little  favour  by  his  military  barons,  many  of  whom 
failed  to  appear  when  summoned  to  join  the  army ; 
but,  bent  on  his  purpose,  and  confident  of  success, 
he  pushed  rapidly  with  his  army  into  Scotland.f 
As  the  Scots  had  retired  to  the  northern  provinces 
on  the  news  of   his  approach,  his  progress   was 
altogether   unopposed,   and  he  found  himself  at 
last,  amid  the  rigours  of  winter,  irithe  heart  of  the 
Lothians,  without  having  accomplished  anything 
of  note,  save  the  capture  of  some  robbers,  on  whom 
he  executed  summary  punishment.J     Baliol,  who 
accompanied  him,  after  ravaging   Avondale,  and 
the  districts  of  Carrick  and  Cunningham,  with  a 
portion  of  the  army,  held  a  mock  court  at  Een- 
fi'ew,  where  he  feasted  royally,  and  rewarded  his 
adherents  by  gifts   of   estates  , belonging  to    his 
enemies.  §     But  the  expedition,  instead  of  crushing 
the  patriot    party  in   Scotland,    lent  to   it  new 
vigour,  and  even  the  time-serving  Earl  of  March 
renounced,  at  this  period,  his  fealty  to  Edwai'd  and 
joined  the  friends  of  David  Bruce.      Though  no 
general  engagement  took  place,  a  desultory  war- 
fare was  maintained  between  the  parties.      The 
Siege  of        castle   of   Lochleven,   situated  in 
Loclileven  Castle  the  midst  of  the  beautiful  lake  of 
ty  the  English.    ^^^^  ^ame,   was    commanded  by 
Alan  de  Vipont,  for  David  Bruce.     Sir  John  de 
Strivelin,   a   Scotchman,   but    in  the    interest  of 
Baliol,  proceeded  to  besiege  it,  with  a  large  body 
of  English  troops.     Strivelin  erected  a  fort  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kinross,  where  a  narrow  neck   of 
land  projects  into  the  lake.     From  this  point,  by 
means  of  boat  attacks,  the  English  made  frequent 

*  HaUes,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

+  Hemingford,  vol.  ii.  p.  277. 

t  Ibid. 

§  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  cliap.  xxix. 


attempts  to  surprise  and  storm   the  fortress,  but 
were  uniformly  repulsed,  with   considerable  loss, 
and  compelled  at  last  to  resort  to  a  strict  blockade. 
But  one  dark  and  stormy  night,  De  Vipont,  the 
governor, — having  ascertained  that  Strivelin,  with 
a  portion  of  his  force,  was  absent  in  Duufermhno, 
attending  a  religious  festival, — conveyed  his  men 
secretly  to  land,  and  by  a  sudden  and  well-planned 
attack  captured  the  fort,  and  drove  the  English 
from  their  position,  with  great  slaughter,  so  that 
they  were    compelled  to  raise  the  siege.*     En- 
couraged by  these  successes,  the        j,     . 
regents  summoned  a  parliament,    of  the  Scottish 
to  meet  at  Dairsic,  in  Fife,  which      parliament, 
was  attended  by  the  Earls  of  March      •*^J'"^>  ^^^°- 
and  Athole ;    Sir  Andrew  Moray,  of   Bothwell 
Alexander  de  Mowbray ;  William  Douglas,  of  Lid' 
desdale  ;  and  many  of  the  principal  Scottish  barons. 
The  insolence  of    Athole,    however, — who,    from 
the  unpopularity  of  Baliol,  his  own  relation    to 
the  Comyns,'  and  almost  princely  possessions,  was 
probably    not    without    hopes    of      Dissensions 
gaining   the   crown, — ^  proved    so  ^™°°S  the  nohles. 
offensive  to  Randolph  and  the  other  .nobles  that, 
after  a  scene  of  stormy  recrimination,  the  meeting 
broke  up  in  confusion,  without  having  resolved  on 
any  com'se  for  the  future  defence  of  the  country.f 

Edward,  on  his  return  to  England,  after  Ms  last 
fruitless  expedition,  busied  him-  Eenewed  in- 
self  in  preparing  for  a  new  in-  vasion  of  Scotland 
vasion  of  Scotland.  Philip,  King  ^y  Edward. 
of  France,  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the 
two  kingdoms ;  but  all  proposals  for  peace  were 
sternly  rejected  by  the  English  parliament ;  and 
on  the  11th  of  July,  Edwai-d  marched  from  New- 
castle with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  force, 
while  his  fleet  was  ordered  to  sail  for  the  Fi'ith  of 
Forth,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  land  troops  on 
their  arrival.  One  part  of  the  English  army,  led 
by  the  king  himself,  entered  Scotland  by  Carlisle, 
while  another,  commanded  by  Baliol,  advanced  by 
Berwick.^  After  ravaging  the  country  with  un- 
sparing cruelty,  the  two  divisions  united  at  Glas- 
gow, and  marched  on  the  town  of  Perth.  They 
met  with  no  organized  opposition,  and  the  country 
through  which  they  passed  was  completely  de- 
serted, the  inhabitants  with  their  cattle  havhig 
retired,  by  order  of  the  regents,  to  the  inaccessible 
fastnesses   among  the  mountains.     While  wisely 

*  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap,  xxxiv ;  Wynto-mQ,  vol.  ii.  p.  183, 
A  more  romantic  account  is  given  by  some  Scottish  histo- 
rians of  this  seige  and  the  defeat  of  the  English.  According 
to  them,  Strivelin,  in  despair  of  obtaining  possession  of  the 
castle  by  storm,  deteianined  to  drown  the  garrison  by 
damming  up  the  waters  of  the  lake  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, where  they  escape  by  the  river  Leven  to  the  sea. 
De  Vipont,  however,  sent  out,  at  dead  of  night,  a  small  boat 
with  four  men,  who  made  a  breach  in  the  mound,  and  the 
whole  body  of  water,  breaking  forth  with  incredible  fury, 
swept  away  the  tents,  baggage,  and  troops  of  the  besiegers, 
and  nearly  destroyed  their  army.  Though  the  remains  of 
the  mound  are  still  shown,  the  story  has  been  pronounced 
to  be  physically  improbable.  See  Tjtler,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  and 
note. 

+  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap,  xxxiv. ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  319, 
and  note. 

J  Ibid. ;  Fordun,  book  xiii.  ohan.  ixxiv. 
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declining  a  general  engagement,  tlie  Scots  con- 
tinued to  hang  on  the  advancing  columns  of  the 
enemy,  cutting  off  detached  parties,  and  otherwise 
harassing  them. 

About  the  close  of  July,  Guy,  Count  of  Namur, 
_    fl-  *  1,  .      landed  at  Berwick,  with  a  large 

tween  the  Scots  body  of  Flemish  troops,  to  assist 

and  the  Earl  Edward  in  his  Scottish  campaign, 
ot  jsamiir.  Imagining  the  country  south  of 
the  Forth  to  be  entirely  conquered,  he  advanced 
confidently  to  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  an  open 
town,  the  castle  having  been  demolished.  On 
reaching  the  town  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
the  Earls  of  Moray  and  March,  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ramsay,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force.  A  fierce 
engagement  ensued  on  the  Borough  Muir,  in  which 
the  Flemings,  clad  in  complete  steel,  had  at  first 
the  advantage,  till  compelled  to  give  way  by  the 
appearance  of  Douglas  of  Liddesdale,  who  came 
down  from  the  Pentland  Hills  with  a  reinforce- 
ment. The  Flemish  mercenaries  retreated  to  the 
town,  closely  pursued  by  the  Scots,  with  whom, 
amid  the  narrow  streets,  they  maintained  a  fierce 
conflict,  signalized  by  many  acts  of  individual 
prowess.*  Driven  at  last  to  the  rock  on  which  the 
castle  now  stands,  the  Flemings  killed  their  horses, 
and  forming  a  temporary  parapet  with  their  car- 
cases, bravely  defended  themselves  against  their 
assailants.  They  were  at  last  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  Moray  and  Douglas  treated  the  brave 
strangers  with  distinguished  courtesy ;  and  on  re- 
ceiving their  promise  not  to  assist  Edward  in  the 
Scottish  wars,  dismissed  them  without  ransom,  and 
accompanied  them  with  an  escort  across  the  border.f 
The  generous  conduct  of  the  regent,  however,  had 
a  disastrous  issue.      He  was  attacked  and  taken 

Captm-e  of  the     prisoner   on    his    way    home    by 

Bail  of  Moray.  William  de  Pressen,  the  English 
warden  of  Jedbru-gh  forest,  who,  after  loading  his 
captive  with  irons,  committed  him  to  Bamborough 
eastle.J  Baliol,  meanwhile,  overran  and  wasted 
the  northern  districts  of  Scotland,  while  the  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops, 
spread  desolation  over  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  So  completely  were  the  Scots  overawed 
by  these  successes,  and  the  captivity  of  Moray, 
that  the  boldest  were  compelled  to  dissemble,  and 
the  lips  of  children  alone  durst  express  the  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  of  the  nation.  "  If  you  asked  a  grown- 
up person,"  says  "Wyntown,  "  who  was  his  king, 
he  dared  make  no  other  answer  save  by  naming 
Edward  Baliol,  while  the  undissembling  frank- 
ness of  childhood  answered  the  same  question  with 
The  Earl  of      the  name  of  David  Bruce."  §     The 

Athole  joins  the   Earl  of  Athole,  whose  ambition, 

Jinghsh—       along  with  the  malignant  influence 

which  he  exercised  on  the  young  Steward,  had 

*  Tradition  long  pointed  out  the  spot  at  the  foot  of  the 
Bow,  where  David  de  Annand,  a  Scottish  knight,  is  reported 
to  have  struck  down  with  his  hattle-axe  one  of  these  mailed 
foreigners,  killing  horse  and  man,  and  shattering  a  huge 
flagstone  in  the  pavement  by  a  single  blow. 

t  Fordun,  hookjiiii.  chap.  xxxv.  5  Ibid. 

t  Ibid;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  223,  and  note. 

§  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 


contributed  mainly  to  produce  this  deplorable  state 
of  things,  hastened  to  renew  his  submission  to 
Edward.  He  accordingly  sent  five  deputies  who 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Perth,  in  which  the  English 
monarch  agreed  that  the  Earl  of  Athole,  and  all 
other  Scottish  barons  who  came  xmder  this  peace, 
should  receive  a  free  pardon,  and  have  their  estates 
in  Scotland  secured,  unless  they  should  hereafter 
be  excepted  from  indemnity  by  common  assent.* 
Athole  was  rewarded  for  his  useful  versatility  by 
the  restoration  of  his  large  English  estates,  and  the 
appointment  to  the  ofiice  of  Go-  —is  made 
vernor  of  Scotland  under  Baliol.f  governor., 
Edward,  having  thus  put  down  all  opposition,  and 
secured  a  devoted  and  powerful  adherent,  returned 
to  England  after  fortifying  Perth,  and  rebuilding 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling. 

Athole,  the  newly-made  governor,  entei-ed  on 
his  duties  with  the  characteristic  zeal  of  a  political 
apostate,  and  persecuted  the  friends  of  Bruce  with 
great  rancour.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  extin- 
guish the  spirit  of  loyalty,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
castle  of  Kildrummie,  in  which  Christian,  the 
sister  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  wife  of  the  veteran  Sir 
Andrew  Moray,  had  taken  refuge.  On  learning 
this  movement,  Moray  hastened  along  with  the 
Earl  of  March,  and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  at 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  the  relief  of 

the  fortress.    The  troops  of  Athole     ;g    defeated 

encamped  in  the  forest  of  TCilblane,       and  slain. 
near  Braemar,  were  sm-prised  and  speedily  routed. 
Athole,  in  whose  character  bravery  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  redeeming  feature,  refused  to  flee, 
and,  though  abandoned  by  his  soldiers,  continued 
fighting  till  he  was  slain  under  a  great  oak  tree, 
along  with  five  knights  who  attended  him. J     The 
death  of  this  nobleman — whose  courage,  rapacious 
cruelty,  and  unprincipled  ambition,  together  with 
his  vast  feudal  influence,   both  in  Scotland  and 
England,  had  made  him  not  more  abhorred  than 
feared — infused  hope  into  the  small  band  of  patriots 
on  whose  efibrts  the  liberties  of  Scotland  mainly 
depended ;    and  at  a  parliament      gj^.  Andrew 
held  in   Dunfermline,  they  made     Moray  chosen 
choice   of  Sir  Andrew  Moray  as         Regent. 
regent    of    the    kingdom.§      The  intelligence   of 
Athole's  defeat  and  death,  followed  by  a  new  in- 
surrection in  Scotland,  determined  Edward  to  lead 
a  powerful  army  into  the  northern  kingdom  and 
crush  the  revolt  before  it  had  gathered  strength. 
He  penetrated  first  to  Perth,  and     E^^^.^ra  again 
afterwards   marched  through  the         invades 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Naiim,  and        Scotland. 
Inverness,  ravaging  the  country,  burning  many  of 
the  towns  and  villages,  and  putting  to  death  such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  he  supposed  to  be  unfriendly 
to  his  pretensions.    The  expedition,  however,  failed 
altogether  in  its  main   designs.      The  cruelty  of 


»  Knighton,  p.  2566  ;  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  mvi. 
+  Ibid  ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223,  224, 
+  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  201 ;    Fordun,  book   xiii  chao. 
xxxvi. ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  and  note. 
§  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap,  rsxvii. 
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Edward  only  irritated,  when  it  was  intended  to  sub- 
due, and   roused  the   spirit   of  vengeance,  which 
awaited  hut  his  departure  to  make  itself  felt.     The 
Wise  policy  of   regent,   who    wisely    declined    a 
tlis  llegent.       general  engagement,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  harassing  the  foe.     Cool,  crafty,  and  brave, 
he  hung  on  the  rear  of  the  English,  and,  availing 
himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  made  sud- 
den and  destructive  attacks  on  their  stragglern  and 
detached  parties,  and  then  rapidly  retreated  through 
some  narrow  mountain  pass,  only  to  appear  again 
at   some  new  point  in    the    march.      Wyntown 
records   one   incident   strikingly  characteristic   of 
the  cool  intrepidity  of  Moray.     He  was  encamped 
with  a  portion  of  liis  force  at  Stronkaltere,  near 
the  base  of  the  Grampians,  when  Edward,  who  had 
received  notice  of  his  position,  advanced  with  his 
whole  army  to  surprise  him.     The  Scottish  scouts 
hastened  to  inform  Moray,  who  was  then  hearing 
mass,  of  the  near  approach  of-  the  English.     The 
veteran  warrior,  in  spite  of  the  anxious  impatience 
of  his  troops,  continued  reverently  to  listen  to  the 
service  till  it  was  concluded.     His  war-horse  was 
at  last  led  out,   and   its   appointments   carefully 
inspected,  but,  in  the  act  of  mounting,  one  of  the 
straps  which  buckled  his  armour  gave  way.     He 
ordered  an  attendant  to  bring  him  a  coffer  from 
Iris  baggage,  out  of  which  he  took  a  piece  of  skin, 
and  sitting  leisurely  down,  proceeded  to  cut  a  strip, 
■with  which   ho  mended    the  fracture.      He  then 
deliberately  closed  the  coffer  and  returned  it  to  its 
place,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  formed  his  troops  in 
close  order,  and  began  a  masterly  retreat,  in  which 
he  succeeded  in  leading  oft'  his  force  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  The  unruffled  bearing  of  the  general 
doubtless  saved  his  party,  to  whom  a  confused  and 
hasty  retreat  must  have  proved  destructive,  from 
the  proximity  and  vast  superiority  of  the  English 
a,rmy ;   but  old  warriors  who   were  present  con- 
fessed, that  in  their  life  they  had  never  spent  such 
anxioas  moments  as  during  the  time  that  their 
veteran  commander  sat  cutting  his  leather  skin  in 
the  wood  of  Stronkaltere.*     Unable  to  bring  the 
Scottish  leader  to  a  battle,  or  to  provide  sufficiently 
for  his  troops,  which  now,  in  consequence  of  his 
ravages,   began   to  be  grievously  straitened,  Ed- 
ward   determined    to  return    to    England,    and, 
accordingly,    having    strengthened   some   of   the 
principal  strongholds,  and  given  the  command  of  a 
sufficient  body  of  troops  to  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  he  left  Scotland  for  his  own  kingdom. 
The  departure  of  the  EngKsh  monarch  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  insurrection.     The   loyalist 
leaders  hastened  from  their  mountain  fastnesses, 
and  at  the  head  of  bands,  whom  the  memory  of 
cruelty  and  oppression  filled  with  a  burning  thirst 
Fortresses       foi"   vengeance,    assailed  the  for- 
raoovered  from    tresses    which   remained    in    the 
^  the  English.      hji„^s  of  tj^g  English.    The  castles 
of  Dunnoter,  Itinclevin,  and  Lam-ieston,  were  cap- 
tured and  demolished  by  Sir  William  Douglas  and 
Sii'  William   Keith,   and   those   of  St.  Andrews 
*  Wyntown,  vol.  il.  pp.  20i,  205. 


Leuchars,  and  Bothwell,  were  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  regent.*     Moray,  also,  with  the  view  of 
committing  reprisals,   and  finding   food    for    his 
troops,    no  longer   able   to   subsist  in   a  country 
which  in  consequence  of  the  long  war,  and  the 
interruption  of  agricultural  operations,  was  afflicted 
with  a  grievous  famine,  led  liis  forces  across  the 
borders,  and  wasted  with  fire  and     Expedition  of 
sword  the  northern  provinces  of    the  Soots  into 
England.!     Returning   from  this       ,  England, 
expedition,  he  expelled  the  English  from  the  coun- 
ties south  of  the  Forth,  and  besieged  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  which  Edward  had  rebuilt.     The  lords 
marchers   of  England,   hastening  to  relieve  the 
fortress,   were  encountered  by  William  Douglas, 
the  knight  of  Liddesdale,  near  Crichton  castle,  in 
Mid  Lothian.     After  a  fierce  struggle  they  were 
driven  across  the  Tweed;  but  Douglas  was  severely 
w'ouuded,  and  his  force  so  much  weakened  by  the 
conflict,  that  the  regent  deemed  it  expedient  to 
relinquish  the  siege.  J 

At  this  period,  the  cause  of  national  indepen- 
dence received  a  sudden  and  powerful  impulse. 
The  relations  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
England  had  been  gradually  assuming  a  hostile- 
aspect,  in  consequence  of  the  pretensions  of  Ed- 
ward to  the  crown  of  France.  The  progress  of  ■ 
events  in  Scotland  was  regarded  with  deep  inte- 
rest,  both  by  the  English  monarch  and  his  rival. 
Besides  sympathizing  with  his  ally,  Philip  of  France 
saw  in  the  success  of  the  Scots  the  most  efieetuai 
barrier  against  the  ambition  of  his  formidable  op-  . 
ponent,  while  Edward  naturally  desired  the  ces- 
sation of  a  war  which  distracted  his  efforts  for  the 
conquest  of  France.  Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  sub- 
due Scotland,  and  anxious  to  begin  his  continental 
expedition,  he  sought  to  gain  time  by  making 
overtures  of  peace  to  the  Scottish  leaders.  These, 
however,  were  rejected  ;  and,  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity either  to  abandon  or  prosecute  his  pretensions 
to  the  French  crown,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 

Scots,  he  preferred  the  bolder  al-     ..,    , 

,  ..-*■,.,.  .,,       Declaration  of 

ternative,  and  declared  war  with      irarhetween 

France,   on   the   7th   of    October,      England  and 
ISS"?.!    The  command  of  the  Eng-         ^™°°«- 
lish  force  in  Scotland  was  entrusted  to  the  Earls  of 
Arundel,  Salisbmy,  and  Norfolk,  along  with  Ed- 
ward Baliol,  who  were  invested  with  ample  powers  • 
to  receive  all  the  Scottish  leaders  who  might  be 
willing  to  accept  of  terms. 

All  attempts   to  secure  an  armistice  with  the 
Scots    having    failed,    Montague,  f-n    i 

Eai-1  of  Salisbury,  laid  siege  to  '^^^  ° 
the  castle  of  Dunbar.  This  fortress,  reckoned 
one  of  the  strongest  in  Scotland,,  was  built  on  a 
chain  of  rocks  stretching  into  the  sea,  and  could  be 
approached  from  the  main  land  only  by  one  pas- 
sage, which  was  strongly  fortified.     In  the  absence 

*  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  chap,  xxxix. ;  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.  . 
t  Hemingford,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

t  Fordun,  hook  xiii.  chap,  xli ;  Scala  Chron.  ap.  Leland, 
vol.  i.  pp.  058,  507;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. 
§  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  iv.  p.  818. 
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of  the  Earl  of  March,  it  was  defended  by  his 
countess,  a  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, Earl  of  Moray,  whose  lofty  patriotism  and 
indomitable  courage  she  appears  to  have  inherited. 
Though  Salisbury  assailed  the  castle  with  the  best 
constructed  military  engines  of  the  period,  and  en- 
couraged his  soldiers  by  heading  the  detachments 
who  attempted  to  storm  it,  Black  Agnes,  as  the 
countess  was  commonly  called,  from  her  complex- 
ion, oontiuued,  during  five  montlis,  to  defy  his  ut- 
-aM  gallant     most  efforts.     Her  vigilance,  self- 
conduct  of  Black  possession,  and  contempt  of  dan- 
Agnes,  ger,  were  united  to  a  rude,  but 
biting  wit,  which,  while  it  animated  the  garrison, 
seems   to  have    greatly    annoyed  the  besiegers. 
When  the  stones,  thrown  from  the  English  engines, 
struck  the  walls,  she  ordered  one  of  her  maidens, 
■wdth  a  white  napkin  to  wipe  off  the  dust,  in  deri- 
sion of  their  vain  attempts  on  her  impregnable 
castle.*     Salisbury  himself  was  at  one  time  nearly 
captured  by  a  well-laid  stratagem.     Confiding  in 
the  sincerity  of  a  soldier  in  the  garrison,  who  pre- 
tended to  betray  the  fortress  to  the  English,  the 
earl  came  at  midnight  to  the  gate,  which  was  left 
open,  and  the  portcullis  drawn  up.     John  Copland, 
one  of  his  attendants,  pressed  hastily  before  him, 
oa  which  the  portcullis  was  suddenly  lowered  and 
the  retainer  was  made  prisoner  instead  of  his  lord, 
who,  much  to   the  disappointment  of  the  Scots, 
succeeded  in  maldng  his  escape.f     Among  other 
engines,  Sahsbury  employed  the  formidable  machine 
called  a  sow,  (so  famous  in  the  siege  of  Berwick,) 
in  order  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  citadel,  by  under- 
mining the  walls.     As  the  huge  engine  advanced, 
Agnes  saluted  the  Earl  with  the  taunting  rhyme,- — 

Beware,  Montago-w, 

For  farrow  shall  thy  sow  I 

and  almost  at  the  same  moment  a  mass  of  rock, 
which  had  been  kept  in  readiness,  was  hurled 
against  the  sow,  dashing  it  to  pieces,  and  kiUiug 
or  wounding  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  concealed  within.  Salisbury,  though  con- 
stantly baffled  by  this  high-spirited  woman,  seems 
to  have  regarded  her  with  a  chivalrous  admiration, 
which  found  expression  in  the  quaint  pleasantry 
of  the. times.  Riding  near  the  walls  one  day, 
accompanied  by  a  knight  clothed  in  armour  of 
proof,  an  arrow,  shot  by  a  Scottish  archer,  named 
William  Spens,  pierced  through  the  chained  mail- 
coat  of  the  wearer,  though  it  consisted  of  three 
folds,  and  struck  him  dead  from  his  horse  at  the 
feet  of  the  earl.  "  There  goes  one  of  my  lady's 
tire-pins,"  said  Montague;  "the  Countess's  love- 
shafts  pierce  to  the  heart."  Foiled  in  all  his 
attempts  to  storm  the  castle,  Salisbury  converted 
the  siege  into  a  strict  blockade,  and  vsdth  the  assist- 
ance of  a  large  fleet,  so  completely  environed  the 
fortress  that  its  brave  defenders  were  nearly  fa- 
mished. But  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie, 
availing  himself  of  a  dark  night,  sailed  'from  the 
Uass  in  a  Hght  vessel  filled  with  provisions  and 

*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  jp.  307,  208. 
+  Ibid.  p.  211 ;  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xli. 
VOL.  I. 


manned  with  forty  resolute  soldiers,  and  after  pass- 
ing, unnoticed,  the  English  fleet,  entered  the  castle 
by  a  gate  near  the  sea.  Animated  by  this  welcome 
reiuforceinent,  the  garrison  made  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  sally  on  the  besiegers,  driving  in  their 
advanced  guards.  The  English  at  last  withdrew 
from  Dunbar,  where  for  nineteen  weeks  the  hero- 
ism of  a  woman  had  defied  a  Salisbury  is 
powerful  army,  assisted  by  the  best  compelled  to  raise 
military  engines  of  the  day,  and  ^^'^  ^'"S®- 
led  by  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  experienced  of 
the  English  nobles.  The  failm-e  of  this  enter- 
prise was  regarded  as  highly  dishonourable  to  the 
national  arms.* 

On  the  departure  of  Salisbury  for  the  South, 
the  regent.  Sir  Audi-ew    Moray,  assisted  by  the 
knight  of  Liddesdale   and  Ramsay  of  Dalhousie, 
prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour  and  success.     At- 
tacked by  the  fierce  bands  of  the  Scots,  who  had 
become  skilful   in  partisan  warfare,  the  English 
were  driven  from  the  open  country,  and  sought 
shelter  in  those  fortresses  which  still  remained  in 
their  hands.     The  retention  even  of  these  became 
daily  more  difficult,  as  the  reinforcements  of  men 
and  arms  which  Edward  could  spare  for  Scotland 
were  fi-equently  intercepted  by  the  enemy,  who 
lost  no  opportunity  of  attack  or  surprise.     In  these 
encounters  the    Scots  were   generally   successful. 
The  Knight  of  Liddesdale  drove 
the  Enghsh  from  Teviotdale,  cap-   '^„ftl°e*KSg°M 
tured  Sir  John  Stirling  at  the  head     of  Liddesdale 
of  five  hundred  men-at-arms,  in-      ™'l  S"'  -'^1^^" 
tercepted  a   convoy  of  provisions     ""  ^'^    amsay. 
on  its  way  to  Hermitage,  and  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing that  fortress ;  defeated  Roland  de  Vaux,  and 
in  a  fierce  and   repeatedly-renewed    engagement 
with  Sir  Law7.-ence  Abernethy,  a  Scotsman  in  the 
interest  of  Baliol,  succeeded  at  the  fourth  encoun- 
ter in  capturing  the  knight  and  dispersing  his  fol- 
lowers.!      Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  emulated    the 
bravery  of  Douglas,  and  with  equal  success.     At 
the  head  of  a  body  of  knights  and  soldiers  whom 
his  fame  as  a  daring  and  skilful  warrior  had  drawn 
around  him,f  he  sallied  from  the  crags  and  caves 
of  Hawthornden,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh, infiicting  great  damage  on  the  enemy,  and 
driving  them  into  the  adjoining  fortress.     Embold- 
ened by  success,  he  penetrated  into  Northumber- 
land, and  wasted  the  country  with  fire  and  sword, 
carrying    off  much  booty   and   many  prisoners. 

*  Knighton,  p.  2570;  Walsingham,  p.  136;  HaUes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  244,  and  note.  Wyntown  says  the  English  minstrels 
made  songs  in  praise  of  the  corn-age  and  perseverance  uf 
Black  Agnes.  He  gives,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  lines, 
which  have  been  somewhat  modernised  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  :— 

"  She  kept  a  stir  in  tower  and  trench, 
That  brawling,  boisterous  Scottish  wencli ; 
Came  I  early,  came  I  late, 
I  found  Agnes  at  the  gate." 

Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  213. 
f  Fordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xliv. 

i  Fordun  says,  that  to  be  of  Alexander  Eamsay's  band 
was  considered  as  a  branch  of  military  education  requisite 
for  all  young  gentlemen  who  meant  to  excel  in  arms. 
Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  note. 
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E-eturning  from  one  of  these  predatory  inroads,  he 
was  encountered  at  Pressen,  near  "Wark  Castle,  hy 
Robert  Manners  and  other  barons,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force.  Ramsay,  by  a  feigned  retreat,  led 
his  enemies  into  an  ambush,  and,  after  captming 
Manners,  so  completely  defeated  them  that  scarcely 
an  Eng-lishman  escaped.* 

These  fierce  encounters  in  the  open  field  were 

-r      ,■       ,         sometimes  varied  and  reKeved,  in 

tTouGtmgs  be-  .  .       „    .       . 

tween  the  Eng-   the  sprrit  of  the  times,  by  tourna- 

lisli  and  the  ments  or  jousts,  between  the  Eng- 
Scottish  knights,  jjgj^  ^^^  Scottish  knights.  Henry 
of  Lancaster,  then  Earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  King 
Henry  IV.  of  England,  having  heard  of  the  gallant 
exploits  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale,  sent  him  a 
coiu'teous  invitation  to  run  three  coui'ses  with  him. 
In  the  first  encounter,  Douglas  was  woiinded  in  the 
hand  by  a  splinter  of  his  own  lance,  and'  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  contest.  The  earl  then  requested 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  to  hold  a  tilting-match  at 
Berwickjtwenty  against  twenty.  The  invitation  was 
at  once  accepted  by  the  Scottish  knight.  On  the 
appointed  day,  when  Ramsay  and  his  companions 
came  to  Berwick,  they  were  received  and  hospi- 
tably entertained  by  the  earl,  who  inquired  of 
Ramsay  in  what  manner  of  armour  the  knights 
should  tilt  together.  "  With  shields  of  plate,"  f 
said  Ramsay.  "  Ah !  sire,"  said  Derby,  "  we  shall 
gain  little  praise  if  we  tilt  in  such  armour,  for  no 
one  will  be  able  to  injure  another ;  if  you  like,  let 
us  rather  use  the  armour  which  we  wear  in  battle, 
so  shall  we  gain  high  renown."  "  By  my  faith," 
replied  Piamsay,  "  it  shall  like  us  to  fight  in  our 
kirtles  alone,  if  such  be  your  pleasure?"  "Nay," 
said  the  earl,  pleasantly,  "  that  is  too  hard,  truly." 
The  jousting  lasted  three  days,  and  turned  out  a 
sanguinary  pastime.  Two  of  the  English  knights 
were  slain,  and  John  de  Hay,  one  of  the  Scottish 
knights,  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  way  home ; 
Sir  Wilham  Ramsay  was  struck  through  his  hel- 
met by  a  lanee,  the  splinter  of  which  remained  in 
his  skull,  and  fixed  the  helmet  to  his  head.  A 
priest  was  immediately  brought,  who  heard  him  con- 
fess his  sins,  and  shrived  him  without  the  helmet 
being  removed.  "Lo!  here  is  a  fair  sight,"  said 
the  good  Earl  of  Derby,  "  a  fairer  sight  may  no  man 
see,  than  a  knight  or  squire  making  his  shrift  in  his 
helmet.  "When  I  shall  pass  out  of.  this  life,  may 
God,  in  his  grace,  send  me  such  an  ending."  When 
the  shrift  was  over,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  made 
the  wounded  knight  lie  down  at  full  length,  and 
placing  his  foot  upon  his  kinsman's  helmet,  by  main 
force  pulled  out  the  broken  spear.  Then  William 
Ramsay  started  on  his  feet,  and  declared  he  should 
soon  ail  nothing.  "  What  stout  hearts  these  men 
have,"  was  the  laconic  remark  of  the  earl.  J  Wyn- 
town,  who  relates  tliis  singular  incident,  does  not 
mention  whether  the  wounded  man  lived  or  died. 
Next  day,   Sir    Patrick    de   Graham,   a  Scottish 

*  Fordtin,  book  xiii.  chap,  xlviii. 

+  This  wris    probably  a  peculiarly  weighty  and  strong 
Icind  of  armour,  intended  merely  for  tilting  matches. 
I  Wyntown,  vol.  ii:  pp.  222,  223. 


knight,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  the  conti- 
nent, having  heard  of  this  jousting,  hastened  to 
Berwick.  On  his  arrival,  an  English  baron,  named 
Richard  Talbot,  requested  to  run  three  courses 
with  him,  and  was  wounded  in  the  encounter,— 'the 
lance  of  his  opponent  having  pierced  through  the 
two  breastplates  which  he  wore,  and  sunk  an  inch 
into  his  breast.*  If  Talbot  had  been  armed  according 
to  agreement,  he  would  have  been  killed  on  the  spot. 
Graham  was  then  invited  to  supper,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  entertainment,  a  comely  English 
knight,  "  that  seemed  stout,  baith  bald  and  vs^-cht,' 
courteously  begged  to  have  a  joust  with  him. 
"  D  ost  thou  ask  to  j  oust  with  jne  ?  "  replied  Graham ; 
"  rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  hear  mass,  and 
confess  your  sins,  and  you  will  soon  be  delivered." 
This  was  spoken  in  jest,  but  it  proved  true,  for  on 
the  ensuing  morning  Graham  ran  the  knightthrough 
the  body  with  his  lance,  and  he  died  on  the  spotf 

In  awarding  the  prizes,  it  was  settled  by  the 
heralds  that  the  English  knights  should  decide 
which  of  the  Scots  had  behaved  most  valiantly,  and 
that  the  Scottish  knights  should,  in  like  manner, 
decide  respecting  the  valour  of  the  English.  The 
heralds  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
awards,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby  showed  great  muni- 
ficence in  his  entertainment  of  tbe  knights,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  gifts  and  prizes.J 

About  this  period,  Scotland  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  death  of  Sir  Andrew  Death  of  the 
Moray,  the  regent,  who  died  at  his  regent 
castle  of  Avoch,  in  Ross,  to  which  he  had  shortly 
before  retired,  feeling  himself  sinking  under  the 
infirmities  of  age  and  the  incessant  toil  of  warfare. 
This  veteran  patriot,  the  last  of  the  great  Scottish 
commanders  in  the  War  of  Independence,  had  the 
high  honour  to  be  the  friend  of  Wallace  and  the 
brother-in-law  of  Bruce,  and,  during  a  career  of 
forty  years,  showed  himself  worthy  of  that  honour- 
able alliance.     "  He  was,"  says  Wyntown,  "  a  lord 

of   great    bounty,    of    sober    and      ,  .    , 
,     °      ,.„  .   •'        ■,  .   1  ,    .      — ^his character, 

chaste  life,  wise  and  upright  m 

council,  liberal  and  generous,  remarkably  devout 
and  charitable,  stout,  hardy,  and  com-ageous."§  He 
is  censm-ed  by  Pordun  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
waged  war,  desolating  the  country,  and  reducing 
the  inhabitants  to  the  extremities  of  famine.]!  But 
the  historian  himself  admits  that  this  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  natural  disposition  of  Moray,  who 
"  was  a  just  and  beneficent  person ;''  and  in  burn- 
ing the  open  country  before  the  entmy,  the  regent 
only  followed  the  lesson  of  detensive  war  which 
he  had  learned  from  Bruce.  His  intrepidity  and 
coolness  in  the  midst  of  great  dJtnger  were  con- 
spicuously displayed,^  while  Ms  lofty  principle, 
and  pure  and  inflexible  patriotism,  caused  him,  like 
his  great  compatriot,  to  spurn  every  offer  made  to 
induce  him  to  follow  the  example  of  the  time- 
serving nobles,  who  sacrificed  the  independence  of 
their  coilutry  to  save  their  o>,u  lives  and  estates. 


*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  224. 

+  Ibid.  p.  225,  22B. 

II  Fordiin,  book  iiii.  chap,  xliii. 


t  Ibid.  p.  224. 

§  Ibid.  p.  217. 

>ll  See  ants,  p.  192. 
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He  was  interred  in  tlie  chapel  of  Rosemartin,  but 
Ms  "body  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Dunfermline, 
and  deposited  in  the  Abbey  Church,  beside  the 
hallowed  remains  of  Bruce  and  Randolph. 

Moray  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  regent  by 
The  Steward     Robertj  the  Steward  of  Scotland, 

elected  Regent,  -vyjio  soon  showed  himself  worthy 
of  the  important  trust.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
governor  was  to  send  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  to 
solicit  assistance  from  the  French  court.*  He  then 
commenced  the  siege  of  Perth — a  place  of  great 
importance,  as  it  had  been  the  head-quarters  of  the 
English  for  many  years,  and  the  seat  of  Baliol's 
government.  Edward  had  expended  vast  sums  of 
moneyin  strengthening  the  fortificationsof  thetown, 
and  had  intrusted  its  defence  to  Thomas  Ughtred, 
a  veteran  leader,  who  had  acquired  great  experi- 
ence in  the  Scottish  wars.  The  siege  had  continued 

Siege  and  cap-    for  ten  weeks,  during  which  littlB 

ture  of  Perth —  progress  had  been  made  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  town,  when  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale returned  .from  France,  bringing  with  him  five 
ships  of  war.xmder  the  command  of  a  skilful  officer 
named  Hugh  Hautpyle,  and  having  on  board  a 
body  of  men-at-arms,  led  by  Arnold  de  Audeneham, 
afterwards  a  marshal  of  France,!  the  Lord  of 
Garencieres,  and  two  esquires,  Giles  de  la  Huse 
and  John  de  Bracy.  Hautpyle,  with  his  ships, 
seized  the  English  vessels  wliich  brought  pro- 
visions to  the  garrison,  and  cut  them  ofi'  from  all 
rehef.  At  this  juncture,  the  besieging  army  was 
powerfully  reinforced  by  the  accession  of  William 
Bullock,  a  bold  and  able  ecclesiastic,  who  had,  at 
one  tiine,  been  chancellor  to  Baliol,  but  now  brought 
his  powerful  talents  and  uncommon  genius  for  war 
to  the  aid  of  the  popular  cause.  Bullock,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  was  one  of  those  churchmen  who  loved 
the  battle-field,  or  the  political  scenes  of  the 
cabinet,  better  than  mass  or  matins.  He  had  been 
intrusted  by  Baliol  with  the  charge  of  the  strong 
castle  of  Cupar,  which  he  sucoessftdly  defended 
against  the  late  regent ;  but  he  was  now  induced, 
by  the  bribe  of  an  ample  grant  of  lands,  to  renounce 
the  English  interest,  and  to  deliver  up  the  fortress 
intrusted  to  his  charge.J  His  indomitable  courage 
and  military  experience  were  of  great  service  in 
pressing  the  siege  of  Perth,  which  was  still  obsti- 
nately defended  by  the  English  garrison.  The 
Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  dangerously  wounded, 
and  Alexander  Boyd  and  John  Stirling,  who  com- 
manded the  Scottish  archers,  were  slain.  But  the 
Earl  Of  Ross  collected  a  body  of  miners,  who,  by 
means  of  a  subterranean  excavation,  diverted  the 
water  from  the  fosse,  and  laid  bare  the  walls. 
Preparations  were  now  made  to  storm  the  town, 
but,  in  the  midst  of  these  operations,  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  took  place,  and  flUed  the  minds  both  of  the 
ging  army  a;nd  of  the  garrison  with  great 


*  Fordnn,  book  xiii.  chap.  xlv. 

09?'''' '  ■^'"'''^^'^i  vol.  i.  chap,  xxxiv. ;   Wyntown,  vol  ii. 
p.  233,  caUa  Hautpyle  "  a  sturdy  reiver  of  the  sea." 
t  Ibid.  p.  233;  Tordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  xlv. 


terror.*  Bullock,  however,  showed  the  hardihood 
of  his  character  by  taking  advantage  of  tlie 
darkness  to  advance  Ms  military  engines  close  lo 
the  wall,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  assault.  Bat 
the  governor  had  at  length  lost  all  hope  of  relief, 
and  capitulated  upon  honourable  terms.  He  and 
his  soldiers  were  allowed  to  retire  into  England, 
where  his  conduct  was  made  the  subject  of  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  which  terminated  in  Ms  acquittal 
of  all  blame,  t 

The  Steward  having  thus  made  himself  master 

of  Perth,  proceeded  to  besiege  the         and  of 

castle  of  Stirling,  which  also  Stirling. 
yielded  to  Ms  arms.J  Baliol,  intimidated  by  these 
successes,  fled  for  refuge  into  England.  He  was 
hospitably  received  at  Morholm  by  Ms  kinswoman, 
Christiana  de  Lindsay,  "who  entertained  him,"  says 
the  Chronicle  of  Lanercost,  "  with  divers  solaces 
and  festivities,  and  he  promised  her,  if  he  should 
chance  to  prosper  in  his  enterprise,  great  lands  and 
revenues  in  Scotland,  which  belonged  to  her  here- 
ditarily from  ancient  times."§  His  interest  in  Scot- 
land, however,  was  now  almost  totally  anniMlated, 
and  of  all  the  English  conquests  in  that  country 
nothing  remained  except  the  fortresses  of  Edin- 
bm-gh,  Jedburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Lochmaben,  with 
a  few  inconsiderable  strengths  in  their  vicinity. 

In  the  mean  time  Scotland  was  suffering 
severely  from  a  terrible  famine  Famine  in 
wMch  broke  out,  and  continued  for  Scotland, 
several  years.  In  consequence  of  the  .  ravages 
committed  by  both  parties  during  the  war,  the 
land  was  left  uncidtivated,  and  the  people  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  dependent  for  support  on  the 
supply  of  provisions  surreptitiously  imported  from 
England.  According  to  Wyntown,  the  district 
around  Perth  was  entirely  laid  waste,  and  con- 
tained neither  house  for  man  nor  harbour  for  cattle. 
The  wild  deer  came  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
roamed  undisturbed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  country  in 
despair.  Numbers  of  the  poorer  classes  were  con- 
strained by  hunger  to  feed  upon  the  raw  nuts  and 
acorns  wMch  they  gathered  in  the  woods,  or  to 
devour  substances  most  abhorrent  to  human 
nature;  and  it  is  even  said  that  some  miserable 

creatures  were  driven  by  want  and 

,  ri     -,        Cannibalism, 

misery  to  prey  on  human  flesn. 

Wyntown,  a  sober  and  trustworthy  writer,  speaks 

of  one  horrid  wretch,  called  Christian  of  the  Cleik, 


*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  234.     This  old  chronicler  remark.^, 
with  great  simplicity, 

"  Bot  had  they  knawyn  the  cause  all 
That  garrs  sic  ecclippis  fall, 
They  suld  nouoht  have  had  ahayssing ;" 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  explain  this  natural  phenomenon 
in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  must  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly  understood  even  in  his  day. 
+  Feed,  vol.  v.  p.  131. 

+  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  237,  238.    He  mentions,  that  in 
this   siege  Sir  William   Keith,    a    brave  and  experienced 
soldier,  in  mounting  a  ladder  was  struck  down  by  a  stone, 
and  falling  "  twa-fauld'"  was  "  stickit  on  his  own  spere." 
§  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 
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from  the  iron  cleii,  or  took,  "with  which,  he  seized 
his  Yiotims,  who  used  to  set  traps  for  women  and 
children,  as  if  for  wild  beasts,  and  subsisted  on 
their  flesh.*  Famine  was  followed  by  its  natural 
consequence — disease ;  a  pestilence  swept  the  land, 
and  destroyed  many  thousands  of  the  enfeebled 
inhabitants. 

These  horrors  were  somewhat  alleviated  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  English  from  the  country.  Order 
began  to  be  re-established,  and  the  operations  of 
husbandry  were  resumed.  In  the  language  of 
Bower,  husbandmen  were  once  more  seen  at  the 
plough  and  priests  at  the  altar.  But  this  bree^th- 
ing-time  was  too  brief  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the 
country.  "War  suddenly  broke  out  again  with 
increased  fury.  Great  preparations  were  made  by 
the  English  to  carry  ou  with  vigour  their  opera- 
tions against  Scotland,  and  many  of  the  great 
barons  undertook  to  raise  considerable  numbers  of 
soldiers,  and  to  serve  in  person  against  the  Scots. 
Notwithstanding  these  efforts,  however,  the  patriots 
continued  to  gain  ground,  and  the  important  castle 
Capture  of  Edin-  of  Edinburgh  fell  into  their  hands 

buTKh  Castle,     by  a  stratagem  devised  by   Wil- 

17tli  Api-a,      lianr  Bullock,  and  executed  by  the 
134]"  ■  ■  . 

Knight    of    Liddesdale    and    Sir 

Simon  Eraser.  They  procm'ed  one  WilUam  Curry, 
a  shipmaster  of  Dundee,  to  bring  his  vessel  into 
the  Forth,  and  in  the  assumed  character  of  an 
English  merchant,  to  make  an  offer  to  the  governor 
of  the  castle  to  supply  the  garrison  with  wine  and 
wheat.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  and  as  Curry  pre- 
tended to  be  afraid  that  he  might  be  intercepted  by 
the  Scots,  he  obtained  permission  to  convey  his 
goods  into  the  castle  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. In  the  course  of  the  night  Douglas  concealed 
himself  with  a  party  of  his  men  among  the  ruins 
of  some  houses  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  at  day- 
break next  morning,  Curry,  and  Sir  Simon  Eraser, 
with  a  few  of  the  most  resolute  of  his  followers, 
wearing  grey  frocks  over  their  armour,  presented 
themselves  at  the  castle-gate  with  barrels  and 
hampers  supposed  to  contain  wine  and  provisions. 
The  porter  without  suspicion  readily  opened  the 
outer  gate,  lowered  the  di-awbridge,  and  ad- 
mitted the  carriages  into  the  outer  court,  when  the 
pretended  merchant  and  his  attendants  instantly 
threw  off  their  disguises,  stabbed  the  porter,  and 
seizing  his  keys,  opened  the  inner-gate  of  the 
fortress,  and  placed  the  casks  and  hampers  in  the 
entrance,  so  that  the  gate  could  not  be  shut,  or  the 
portcullis  lowered.  Douglas  and  his  men,  who  lay 
in  ambush  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  warned  by  the 
sound  of  a  horn,  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  their 
associates.  Meanwhile,  the  garrison  having  taken 
the  alai-m,  hastily  armed  themselves  and  rushed 
to  the  gates.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  English,  who 

•  Wyntowa,  vol.  ii.  p.  S36.  Bower,  the  continuator  of 
Fordun,  whu  also  relates  this  horrible  incident,  speaks  of  a 
woman  by  whom  Crisiicleik  is  said  to  have  been  assisted. 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  a  family  of  cannibals  who  are  said 
to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  II. 


were  all  put  to  the  sword  except  the  governor,  Sir 
Richard  Limosin,  and  six  esquires.  The  command 
of  the  castle  was  intrusted  to  a  natural  brother  of 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.* 

The  Scottish  leaders,  having  now  succeeded  in 
expelling  the  enemy  almost  en-  Ketumofthe 
tirely  from  the  country,  deemed  it  young  king  to 
advisable  that  King  David,  who  Scotland, 
had  for  nine  years  been  an  exile  in  a  foreign  land, 
should  return  to  liis  own  dominions.  The  youthful 
king  accordingly  embarked  with  his  consort,  and 
landed  in  safety  at  Inverbervie,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
1341,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
his  subjects.  David  was  now  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  began  to  exhibit  a  character  very  unlike 
that  of  his  heroic  fatheis.  He  was  headstrong, 
violent  in  his  passions,  and  immoderately  fond  of 
pleasure, — a  propensity  probably  acquired  by  his 
education  at  the  court  of  France;  and,  though 
possessed  of  a  goodly  person  and  considerable 
intrepidity,  he  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  like  Scotland,  and  ignorant  of 
the  character  of  the  fierce  and  turbulent  barons 
over  whom  he  was  called  to  rule.  A  lamentable 
proof  of  this  occurred  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  young  king  in  his  own  dominions.  The  gallant 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie,  captured  the 
important  forti-ess  of  Roxburgh  in  a  night  attack ; 
and  David,  as  a  fitting  reward  for  this  gallant 
exploit,  conferred  upon  him  the  government  of 
the  castle  and  the  sheriffdom  of  the  county.  The 
Knight  of  Liddesda,le,  who  then  Cruel  murder  of 
held  the  office  of  sheriff,  was  deeply  Sir  Alexander 
offended  by  this  imprudent  act,  Eamsay. 
and  immediately  resolved  to  revenge  himself  upon 
Ramsay,  who  had  been  his  friend  and  companion 
in  arms.  Having,  by  a  pretended  reconciliation, 
thrown  Sir  Alexander  off  his  guard,  Douglas  led 
a  band  of  soldiers  to  Hawick,  where  the  new 
sheriff'  was  holding  his  court  in  the  chm-ch,  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  his  few  attendants,  wounded 
his  unsuspecting  victim  in  attempting  a  vain  resist- 
ance, and  throwing  him  bleeding  across  a  horse, 
carried  him,  through  many  a  wUd  bog  and  moun- 
tain path,  to  his  solitary  castle  of  Hermitage, 
among  the  morasses  of  Liddesdale,  where  he 
thrust  him  into  a  dungeon,  and  left  him  to  perish 
of  hunger.  It  is  said  that  there  was  a  granary 
above  his  place  of  confinement,  and  that  some 
grains  of  corn  falling  through  the  crevices  in  the 
floor,  enabled  him  to  linger  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence for  seventeen  days,  xmtil  death  put  an  end  to 


•  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  239— 2i3;  Fordun,  boot  riii. 
chap,  xlvii. ;  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  Ivi.  Wyntown,  who  re- 
lates this  exploit  in  a  very  graphic  manner,  and  with  great 
minuteness  of  detail,  says  that  Curry  and  his  men  had 
their  beards  shaven  when  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
castle  gate  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  at  this  period  the 
Scots  retained  the  ancient  practice  of  wearing  their  beards, 
which  the  English,  in  accordance  with  the  Norman  fashion, 
had  shaved  ever  since  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  kings  alone  retained  the  beard  as  a  mark  of  dignity 
and  distinction.  See  notes  to  Wyntown's  Chronicle, 
p,  518. 
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ms  sjifFerings.*  The  young  king  was  deeply  indig- 
nant at  this  atrocious  crime;  but  such  was  the 
weakness  of  his  government,  that  he  was  obliged 
not  only  to  pardon  the  savage  murderer,  but  to 
bestow  upon  him  the  oiEce  which  had  led  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.  According  to  Wyn- 
town,  Douglas  owed  his  pardon  to  the  intercession 
of  the  High  Steward.  "  It  is  scarcely  possible," 
says  Scott,  "  to  give  a  more  deplorable  instance  of 
those  wretched  times  in  which  the  great  stood 
above  all  law,  human  and  divine,  and  indulged 
their  furious  passions,  not  only  with  impimity,  but 
with  an  enlarged  scope  to  their  ambition.  Neither 
was  the  act  of  cruelty  attended  with  any  blot 
upon  his  fame,  since  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale, 
who,  before  Ramsay's  murder,  had  been  distin- 
guished by  the  splendid  title  of  the  Flower  of 
Chivalry,  continued  to  retain  it  after  that  atrocious 
transaction." 
About  this  time  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Ramsay 
Miserable  fate  overtook  William  Bullock,  the 
of  William  able  but  versatile  ecclesiastic  who 
BuUock.  deserted  the  cause  of  Baliol,  and 
assisted  so  powerfully  in  the  capture  of  Perth. 
Having,  from  some  cause  or  other,  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  king,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  David 
de  Berkeley,  stript  of  his  high  offices,  and  thrown 
into  the  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Lochendorb,  in 
Moray,  and  there,  like  Ramsay,  starved  to  death. 
An  ancient  Scottish  historian,  who  evidently  re- 
garded Bullock  as  an  innocent  and  oppressed  man, 
makes  this  melancholy  remark  on  his  fate : — "  It  is 
an  old  saying,  that  neither  the  wealthy  nor  the 
valiant,  nor  even  the  wise,  can  long  flourish  in 
Scotland,  for  envy  obtaineth  the  mastery  over  them 
all."t  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
this  intriguing  ecclesiastic  had  been  detected  in  a 
traitorous  correspondence  with  the  English,  and 
that  his  fate  was  not  wholly  unmerited. 

In  the  mean  while  the  war  with  England  still 
continued  to  rage,  and  the  fi-ontiers  of  both  countries 
were  disturbed  and  devastated  by  mutual  incur- 
sions, which  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  two  years' 
trace  was  at  length  concluded,  which  was  to  termi- 
nate at  Martinmas,  1346.  At  this  period,  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  tampered  with  the  Knight  of  Lid- 

*  "  He  was  the  gi-eatest  menyd  (lamented)  man 

Tha,t  any  conld  have  thought  on  than 

Of  his  state,  or  of  more  by  far, 

All  menyt  him  baith  better  and  waur  (worse)., 

The  ryche  and  pnir  him  menyde  baith 

For  of  his  dede  (death)  was  meilde  skaitli." 

WjTitown,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 
Nearly  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  murder  of 
this  noble  and  gallant  patriot,  a  mason  employed  in  build- 
ing a  dike,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hermitage,  laid  open 
a  stone  vault,  about  eight  feet  square,  in  the  east  end  of  the 
castle.  He  descended  into  it  by  a  ladder,  and  found,  amid 
a  heap  of  chaff,  some  human  bones,  along  with  the  remains 
of  a  saddle,  a  large  bridle-bit,  and  an  ancient  sword.  These 
were  conjectured,  and  with  great  probability,  to  mark  the 
vault  as  the  place  of  Kamsay's  death. 

Statist.  Ace.  of  Scotland. 
•  +  Pordun,  book  xiii.  chap.  i.  Berkeley  himself  was  not 
long  after  waylaid  and  assassinated  by  John  de  St.  Michael, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale.  This  fact 
strengthens  the  supposition  that  B'lUock  and  Douglas  were 
parties  to  a  plot  for  the  restoration  of  Baliol  to  the  throne. 


desdale,  and  succeeded  in  seducing  him  from  his 
allegiance.  Henry  de  Percy,  Man-  Treachery  of 
rice  de  Berkeley,  and  Thomas  de  the  Knight  of 
Lucy,  were  appointed  commis-  liddesdale. 
sioners  by  Edward,  with  fuU  powers  "  to  treat  of 
and  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  William  Douglas,  to 
receive  him  into  our  faith,  peace,  and  amity,  and 
to  secure  him  in  a  reward."*  Douglas  appears  to 
have  held  repeated  private  meetings  with  Baliol 
and  the  English  commissioners,  and  to  have  ac- 
cepted of  the  terms  which  they  offered ;  but,  from 
some  unknown  cause,  the  conspiracy  was  laid  aside 
for  the  time,  and  Douglas,  probably  with  the  view 
of  clearing  himself  from  all  suspicion  of  treachery, 
in  violation  of  the  truce  made  a  furious  incursion 
into  England,  and  burnt  the  towns  of  Carlisle  and 
Penrith.  The  English  king  was  at  this  time  ab- 
sent in  France,  carrying  on  the  Eing  David 
siege  of  Calais,  and  David  was  prepares  to 
induced  by  the  urgent  entreaty  of  invade  England. 
the  French  monarch  to  renew  the  war.f  He 
accordingly  assembled  a  numerous  army  at  Perth, 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  England.  A  strong 
body  of  ti-oops,  from  the  Highlands  and  islands  of 
Scotland,  appeared  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  but 
a. deadly  feud,  which  existed  between  Reginald,  or 
Ronald  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Earl  of  Ross,  led  to  the 
assassination  of  the  island  chief  in  the  monastery 
of  Elcho,  at  the  instigation  of  the  earl ;  and  the 
assassin,  with  his  numerous  retainers,  dreading  the 
royal  vengeance,  retired  from  the  host  and  sought 
i-efuge  in  the  mountains.  The  men  of  the  isles, 
indignant  at  the  murder  of  their  chief,  returned 
home  in  confusion,  so  that  the  king  found  his 
army  much  diminished  in  number,  f 

David,  however,  though  he  possessed  little  of  his 
father's  judgment,  or  military  Capture  of 
skill,  yet  exhibited  the  hereditary  Liddell  Castle. 
valour  of  his  house,  and  determined  to  proceed  on 
his  expedition.  He  entered  England  by  the 
western  frontier,  and  stormed  a  fortress  called  the 
Moat  of  Liddell,  which  was  held  by  Walter 
Selby,  the  celebrated  freebooter,  who,  along  with 
Gilbert  Middleton,  at  the  instigation  of  King  Ro- 
bert Bruce,  waylaid  and  plundered  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  and  the  two  cardinals,  who  were  .com- 
missioned to  publish  the  Papal  sentence  of  excom- 
munication against  the  Scottish  king.§  David  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ordered  the  governor 
to  be  beheaded.  The  Knight  of  Liddesdale  now 
recommended  a  retreat,  but  this  judicious  advice 
was  rejected  by  the  king,  through  the  jealousy,  it 
appears,  of  the  other  barons,  who  imputed  it  to  the 
selfishness  of  Douglas.  "  You  have  enriched  your- 
self," said  they,  "  by  the  spoils  of  the  English,  and 
now  you  wish  to  deprive  us  of  our  share  in  (he 
plunder.  Never  have  we  had  such  an  opportunity 
of  taking  vengeance  on  our  enemies.  Edward  and 
his  chief  leaders  are  absent,  and  we  have  none  to 

»  Feed.  vol.  V.  p.  379. 
+  Walsingham,  p.  168. 
+  Fordun,  book  siv.  chap.  i. 
§  See  ante,  p.  146. 
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oppose  our  progress,  except  ecclesiastics  and  base 
meclianics."* 

David  accordingly  proceeded  on  his  enterprise, 
and  moved  eastward  to  Hexham,  plundering  and 
laying  waste  the  whole  country  with  merciless 
severity.  Even  the  sacred  patrimony  of  St.  Outh- 
bert  did  not  escape  the  general  devastation,  al- 
tliough,  according  to  a  monkish  historian,  the  saint 
appeared  to  the  Scottish  king  in  a  night  vision, 
and  entreated  him  to  abstain  from  the  sacrilegious 
crime.  The  Scots  marched  through  the  bishopric  of 
Durham,  carrying  everywhere  rapine  and  ruin, 
and  at  length  encamped  at  a  place  called  Beaure- 
pair  (now  Bear-park),  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  city  of  Dm-ham.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to 
them,  the  great  northern  barons  of  England,  Percy, 
Neville,  Musgrave,  Serope,  and  Hastings,  with 
Edward  Baliol,  the  ex-king  of  Scotland,  had  assem- 
bled their  retainers  to  repel  the  invaders;  and, 
reinforced  by  the  church  vassals  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Dur- 
ham, Carlisle,  and  Lincoln,  and  by  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  who  were  about  to  join  the  forces  of  Ed- 
ward before  Calais,  but  were  countermanded  in  this 
emergency,  they  marched  against  the  Scots,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  They 
had  now  reached  Bishop-Auckland,  only  six  miles 
distant  from  the  Scottish  camp ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  October,  marching  towards  Sunder- 
land, they  came  upon  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale, 
who,  with  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms,  was 
advancing  for  the  purpose  of  forage,  and  unex- 
pectedly found  himself  in  presence  of  the  whole 
English  army,  at  a  place  called  Ferry  of  the  Hill. 
As  his  forces  were  totally  inadequate  to  make  a 
stand,  he  attempted  to  avoid  an  encounter ;  but  his 
squadron  was  pursued,  attacked,  and  routed,  with 
the  loss  of  five  hundred  men,  and  he,  with  the 
remains  of  his  division,  with  difficulty  escaped  to 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  gave  the  alarm.f 
On  receiving  the  unexpected  intelligence  that  the 
enemy  were  upon  them,  the  Scottish  forces  were 
hastily  drawn  up  in  three  divisions.  David  him- 
self led  the  centre,  the  right  wing  was  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale,  and  the  left  by  the  Steward  and  the  Earl  of 
Dunbar.J  Their  position  was  very  unfavourable, 
for  the  ground  was  intersected  by  inclosures  and 
ditches,  which  separated  the  divisions,  and  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  duly  to  support  each 
other. 

These  arrangements  had  scarcely  been  made, 
when  the  English  archers,  to  the  number  of  twenty 


*  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  i. 

"  But  other  lords  that  were  by, 

Said  he  had  filled  fullyly 

His  bags,  and  theirs  all  toom  (empty)  were; 

They  said  that  they  might  rycht  weel  fare 

Till  London,  for  in  England  then 

Of  great  mycht  wa-s  left  na  man  ; 

For  they  said  all  were  in  France, 

But  suitors,  skinnery,  and  merchants." 

Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  259. 
+  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.  J  Ibid.  p.  362. 


thousand,  came  within  sight.  Sir  John  de  Graham, 
an  experienced  leader,  foreseeing  Battle  of 
the  fatal  consequences  which  Neville's  Cross, 
would  ensue,  if  the  English  were  allowed  to  fix 
their  arrows,  entreated  the  king  to  permit  him  to 
charge  the  archers  in  flank  with  a  body  of  cavalry. 
"  Give  me,"  he  said,  ■  ■  but  one  hundred  horse,  and 
I  will  disperse  them  all."  *  But  David,  forgetting 
the  success  which  attended  a  similar  movement  at 
the  battle  of  Bannockbm-n,  refused  the  request.  "  To 
confess  the  truth,"  says  Fordun,  "  Graham  could 
not  procure  a  single  horseman  on  that  service."  f  In 
this  crisis.  Sir  John  attacked  the  archers  at  the 
head  of  his  own  followers,  but  they  were  far 
too  few  to  make  any  impression,  and  Tjrere 
beaten  oif.  Their  brave  leader  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  main 
army. 

The  English  began  the  attack  on  the  right  vying 
of  the  Scots,  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Moray. 
The  deadly  shower  of  arrows  flew  thick  as  hail, 
and  the  men-at-arms  and  the  bill-men  charged 
through  the  gaps  in  the  Scottish  line,  caused  by  the 
numerous  inclosures  which  intersected  the  ground, 
and  interrupted  their  system  of  defence.  At  length 
Moray  fell,  and  the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  division,  thus  deprived  of  its 
leaders,  was  thrown  into  disorder  and  took  to  flight. 
The  English  then  attacked  the  centre,  where  the 
king  commanded  in  person,  both  in  front  and  upon 
the  left  flank,  which  was  nowim  covered  bythe  defeat 
of  the  right  wing.  In  spite  of  every  disadvantage, 
however,  the  contest  was  obstinately  maintained  for 
three  hours,  and  amid  the  furious  charges  of  the  men- 
at-arms,  anij  the  slaughter  of  the  unerring  shafts  of 
the  English  bowmen,  David,  although  severely 
wounded  by  two  arrows,  fought  bravely  in  the 
midst  of  his  nobles,  who  fell  fast  around  him,  and 
continued  to  the  last  to  encourage  his  few  surviv- 
ing officers.  At  length,  a  Northumbrian  knight, 
named  John  Copland,  in  a  hand-to-  Defeat  of  the 
hand  struggle  with  him,  in  which  Scots,  and  cap- 
two  of  his  teeth  were  knocked  ture  of  the  king, 
out  by  the  king's  dagger,  disarmed  David  and 
made  him  prisoner.J  On  the  fall  of  the  royal 
banner,  the  left  wing  of  the  S'eots,  commanded  by 
the  Steward  and  the  Earl  of  March,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  retrieve  the  battle,  or  to  rescue  the 
king,  withdrew  from  the  field,  and  succeeded  in 
making  good  their  retreat.  The  escape  of  these 
powerful  nobles  was  a  most  fortunate  event  for 
their  country  ;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  David  regarded  it  as  a  wilful  leaving  of  him 
to  his  fate,  and  that  it  enkindled  in  his  bosom  last- 
ing resentment  against  the  Steward.  Along  with  the 
king  there  were  made  prisoners,  the  Earls  of  Fife, 
Menteith,  Sutherland,  and  Wigton,  and  fifty  other 
barons  and  knights  ;  while  the  Earls  of  Moray  and 
Strathern,  David  de  la  Haye,  the  Constable  of 
Scotland,  Keith  the  Marshal,  Chartres  the  High 

*  Fordnn,  book  xiv.  chap.  iii. 
t  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
J  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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Chancellor,  Peetles  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
thirty  other  nobles,  and  about  fifteen  thousand 
common  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  fatal  field.* 
"  That  day,"  says  an  old  English  historian,  "  would 
have  been  the  last  of  the  Obstinate  rebellion  of  the 
Scots,  had  the  English,  neglecting  the  spoil  and 
the  making  of  captives,  urged  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives,  and  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living 
that  nation  which  has  ever  been  rebellious."  f 

The  Scottish  king  vs-as  conveyed  to  London, 
shortly  after  his  capture,  by  an  escort  of  twenty 
thousand  men-at-arms.  An  old  English  chronicler 
mentions  that  he  was  mounted  on  a  tall  black 
horse,  that  he  might  be  seen  by  all  the  people,  and 
that  the  civic  authorities,  and  the  different  com- 
panies of  the  city,  clothed  in  their  appropriate 
dresses,  took  part  in  the  procession.^  The  captive 
Mean  and       prince  was  conducted  to  the  Tower, 

cruel  conduct  where,  with  a  mean  and  ungene- 
of  Edward.  rous  parsimony,  Edward  compelled 
him  and  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  maintain  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense.  In  fartlier  imitation 
of  the  conduct  of  his  gi-andfather,  Edward  L,  he 
brought  two  of  his  noble  captives,  the  Earls  of 
Menteith  and  Fife,  to  trial,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  joined  the  party  of  Bruce  after  having 
sworn  fealty  to  BaHol.  Along  with  the  commis- 
sion for  trying  the  prisoners,  he  transmitted  to  the 
judges  a  scroll  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation, 
previously  fixed  by  himself  and  his  privy  couiicil.§ 
As  a  matter  of  com-se,  the  court,  thus  instructed  in 
its  duty,  convicted  both  earls  of  -high  treason. 
Menteith  was  executed  with  all  the  shocking  bar- 
barities sanctioned  by  the  English  law  of  treason, 
and  his  members  were  distributed  over  the  king- 
dom. The  Earl  of  Fife,  whose  mother  was  the 
niece  of  Edward  L,  had  his  life  spared,  from  his 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  of  England. 

The  calamitous  defeat  of  Neville's  Cross  brought 

Consequences  of  ^^^  Scottish   nation   to   the   very 

the  tattle  of     brink  of  ruin.     The   strong  for- 

Neville's  Cross.  ^^^^^^  ^f  Roxburgh  and  Hermi- 
tage immediately  surrendered,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try south  of  the  Forth  was  at  once  abandoned  to 
the  enemy.ll  Edward,  looking  upon  Scotland  as 
at  length  completely  subdued,  laid  aside  the  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  claims  of  Baliol  to  the 
crown,  and  appointed  the  English  barons,  Lucy, 
Dacre,  and  Umfraville,  to  receive  the  homage  which 
it  was  supposed  the  Scots  were  now  willing  to  pay 
to  the  English  monarch  himself.  But  these  ex- 
pectations were  speedily  found  to  be  premature. 
Though  east  down,  the  Scottish  people  were  not  in 
despair.     The  nobles,  who  had  escaped  from  the 

The  Steward  is    field  of  Neville's  Cross,  appointed 

elected  regent,  the  High  Steward,  the  heir  of  the 
throne,  to  the  office  of  guardian  of  the  kingdom ; 
and,  in  this  season  of  confusion  and  dismay,  he 

*  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  iii. ;  Knighton,  p.  2590. 

+  Walsiugham,  p.  167 ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  26T. 

t  Knighton,  p.  2592 ;  Ibid. 

§  Foed.  vol.  V.  p.  549. 

II  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  265  ;  Foi'lon,  boot.  xiv.  chap.  vi. 


exerted  himself  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  with  a  prudence  and  resolution  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  descent.*  His  efibrts  were  pov>'er- 
fully  seconded  by  William,  Lord  Douglas,  nephew 
of  the  Good  Sir  James,  who  at  this  critical  period 
returned  from  France,  where  he  had  been  bred  to 
arms,  and  with  the  hereditary  valour  of  his  house, 
succeeded  in  expelling  the  English  from  Douglas- 
dale,  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  Ettrick  Forest 
and  Teviotdale.f 

The  English  monarch  was  anxious  to  follow  up 
his  successes  by  vigorous  measures,  for  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  Scotland  ;  and  with  a  view  to 
collect  funds  for  the  payment  of  his  armj',  he  seized 
all  the  ecclesiastical  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy 
who  were  hostile  to  the  English  interest,  and 
resumed  all  the  estates  in  Scotland  which  had  been 
granted  to  natives  of  England.  But,  fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  the  Scottish  people,  his  barons 
could  not  be  p.revailed  upon  to  aid  him  in  a  renewal 
of  hostilities  ;  and  he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
consent  to  a  truce  with  the  Steward,  which  was 
renewed  from  time  to  time  for  six  years.  The  ob- 
ject of  Edward  seems  to  have  been  to  fill  his  coifers 
with  a  large  ransom  for  his  royal  prisoner  and  the 
noble  captives  taken  at  Durham,  and  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  Scottish  throne  by  secret  intrigues 
and  negotiations,  since  he  had  failed  in  open  war. 
With  this  view  David  was  treated  David  revisits 
with  kindness,  and  was  even  per-  Scotland  on 
mitted  to  revisit  his  own  dominions  "^^  parole 
upon  parole,  and  on  giving  seven  noble  youths  as 
hostages  for  his  return  within  a  limited  period.f 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  king's  impatience 
for  his  restoration  to  freedom,  made  him  willing  to 
surrender  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country. 
He  appears  even  to  have  taken  some  steps  for  that 
purpose ;  and  there  yet  remain  two  instruments  in 
which  David  recognizes  the  King  of  England  as 
his  lord  paramount,  and  agrees  to  take  the  oath  of 
homage.  From  some  mysterious  instructions  given 
to  the  English  commissioners,  it  would  seem  that 
David's  temporary  liberation  had  been  oonceded 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  views  of 
Edward,  in  regard  to  this  important  point;  and 
that  the  commissioners  were  em-  _]iis  treachery 
powered  to  extend  the  term  of  to  the  liberties 
absence  aUowed  to  the  Scottish  of  l"s  country, 
king,  if  they  should  think  this  likely  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  England.  According  to  an  old 
English  historian,  David  engaged  to  procm-e  the 
acquiescence  of  his  people  in  the  long-contested 
claim  of  feudal  superiority  ;  but  the  nation  refused 
to  listen  to  the  proposal  for  a  moment,  and  de- 
clared, with  one  voice,  that  they  would  wilHngly 
pay  the  ransom  of  their  sovereign,  but  they  would 
never  agree,  for  any  consideration,  to  barter  the 
independence  of  their  country.§  David  was  there- 
fore reluctantly  compelled  to  return  to  his  captivity. 

*  Ford^m,  book  xiv.  chap.  vi. 

+  Wyntown.  vol.  ii.  pp.  269, 270. 

J  Foed.  vol  V.  pp.  724,  727, 

§  Knighton,  p.  2603  ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 
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During  Ms  imprisonment,  a  dreadful  pestilence, 
Great  Plague,  wliich.  had  for  several  years  swept 
A.B.  1349.  through  Europe,  at  last  reached 
Scotland,  and  carried  oflf  immense  numbers  of  the 
people.  "The  historians  of  all  countries,"  says 
Lord  Hailes,  "  speak  with  horror  of  this  pestilence, 
which  took  a  wider  range,  and  proved  more  de- 
structive, than  any  calamity  of  that  nature  known 
in  the  annals  of  human  kind."  It  is  calculated 
that  not  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  fell  victims  to  its  ravages,  aggravated, 
as  they  must  have  been,  by  the  desolating  war 
wliich  had  so  long  raged  in  that  country.* 

While  negotiations  were  carrying  on  between 
Treason  of  the  Edward  and  the  Scottish  king  for 
Knight  of  the  surrender  of  the  independence 
Liddesdalo-  of  Scotland,  the  Knight  of  Liddes- 
dale,  who  had  also  been  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  was  induced  to  purchase 
his  liberty  at  the  expense  of  his  honour,  and  to 
tarnish  the  fair  fame  of  his  former  achievements 
by  transferring  to  the  English  monarch  that  alle- 
giance and  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country. 
He  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  wdth  Edward,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  allow  the  English  to 
pass  unmolested  through  his  estates  at  all  times 
and  for  all  purposes ;  neither  openly  nor  secretly 
to  give  counsel  or  aid  to  his  own  country,  or  to 
any  other  nation,  against  the  king  of  England; 
and  to  keep  on  foot  a  body  of  men  for  his  service. 
In  return  for  this  act  of  base  treachery  he  was 
liberated  from  prison,  and  received  from  Edward  a 
grant  of  the  territory  of  Liddesdale  and  the  castle 
of  Hermitage,  with  some  possessions  in  the  interior 
of  Annandale.t  "  Thus  in  an  evil  hour,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Lord  Hailes,  "  did  Sir  William  Douglas 
at  once  cancel  the  merit  of  former  achievements, 
and,  for  the  possession  of  a  precarious  inheritance, 
transmit  his  name  to  posterity  in  the  roll  of  time- 
servers  and  traitors."  But  his  treachery  was 
speedily  discovered,  and  his  intrigues  entirely  de- 
feated by  his  kinsman  Lord  William  Douglas, 
whom  he  had  expected  to  gain  over  to  his  dark 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  England, 
as  he  was  hunting  in  Ettrick 
Forest,  he  was  waylaid  and  slain 
by  his  kinsman  at  a  place  called  Galseford,  be- 
tween the  Tweed  and  the  Yarrow.J  The  contem- 
porary historians  ascribe  this  wicked  deed  either 
to  domestic  jealousy ,§  or  to  revenge  for  the  foul 
murder  of  Ramsay  and  of  Sir  David  Berkeley.     It 


*  Wyntown,  yoI,  ii.  p.  371.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  mentioned 
by  Macplierson,  in  his  notes  on  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  012, 
tliat  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  Britain  were  the  only  nations 
who  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  pestilence  -which  aitiioted  all 
Eiii'ope  in  the  seventh  century. 

t  Feed.' vol.  v.  p.  739. 

J  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  viii.  The  spot  is  said  to  have 
been  long  marked  by  a  cross,  from  which  it  received  the 
name  of  William's  Cro33.  The  body  of  the  slaughtered 
knight  was  conveyed  to  Lindean  church,  a  mile  or  two 
below  Selkirk,  where  the  funeral  obsequies  were  first  per- 
ibrmed,  and  was  then  transported  to  Melrose,  and  bui-ied 
in  that  ancient  abbey. 

§  Hume,  in  his  History  of  the  House  of  Douglas,  vol.  L 


— his  murder. 


is  probable,  however,  that  his  treachery  to  his 
country,  and  his  attempt  to  deprive  his  kinsmaa 
and  chief  of  his  patrimonial  inheritance  of  Liddes- 
dale and  Hermitage  Castle,  led  to  his  violent  end. 
In  spite  of  his  courage  and  great  military  talents, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country,  his  selfishness  and  ambition,  and  the  re- 
peated and  atrocious  murders  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  must  have  deprived  him  of  all  sym- 
pathy. "  The  bloody  and  deceitful  man  shall  not 
live  half  his  days." 

Meanwhile  David  had  made  various  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and  Negotiations  for 
negotiations  for  this  object  were  the  ransom  of 
repeatedly  begun  and  broken  oif.  ^^^  ^'^g- 
The  Scottish  nobles  and  people  appear  to  have 
felt  some  reluctance  to  make  great  sacrifices 
to  procure  the  liberation  of  a  prince  addicted  to 
low  pleasures,  and  who,  by  his  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  English  monarch,  had  deservedly 
become  an  object  of  suspicion  and  distrust  to  his 
own  countrymen.  At  length,  however,  a  treaty 
was  agreed  upon  at  Newcastle  (July,  1354,)  in 
which  the  king's  ransom  was  fixed  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  ninety  thousand  marks,  to  be  paid  in  nine 
years,  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  marks  annually.* 
But  before  the  treaty  was  ratified  a  brave  French 
knight,  Eugene  de  Garencieres,  arrived  upon  a 
mission  from  the  court  of  France  with  a  small  but 
select  body  of  knights  and  esquires,  and  a  sum  of 
forty  thousand  moutons  of  gold,t  which  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  Scottish  nobles  on  condition 
of  their  breaking  off  the  treaty  and  renewing  the 
war  with  England.  "  The  Scots,"  says  Fordun, 
"  often  for  a  penny  lose  a  .shilling."  The  negotia- 
tions for  the  ransom  of  the  king  had  been  pecu- 
liarly unpopular  with  the  patriotic  party  in  Scot- 
land, who  considered  the  sum  de-  ji^e  treaty  is 
manded  for  his  liberation  exor-  broken  off. 
bitant,  and  his  retm-n  to  the  country  an  event 
rather  to  be  deprecated  than  desired.  They  there- 
fore lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  representatives  of 
Garencieres,  and  were  easily  induced  by  him  to 
adopt  a  course  which  was  attended  "  with  receiving 
money  instead  of  that  which  involved  their  own 

p.  143,  has  preserved  a  single  stanza  of  a  ballad,  made  on 
this  dark  deed. 

"  The  Countess  of  Douglas  out  of  her  bower  she  came, 
And  loudly  there  did  she  call, 
*  It  is  for  the  Lord  of  Liddesdale 
That  I  let  the  tears  down  faU.'  " 

Mr.  Tytler,  and  other  Scottish  historians,  have  stated  that 
the  Knight  of  Liddesdale  was  a  natural  son  of  the  good  Sir 
James ;  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  he  was  of  another  family  of 
Douglasses,  and  enjoyed  all  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
legitima,cy.  See  Buddiman's  edition  of  Hume's  Hist,  of  the 
House  of  Douglas,  and  Stewartiana,  p.  82. 

*  Foed.  vol.  V.  p.  791. 

+  "Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  271 ;  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  l^. 
This  gold  coin  had  the  impression  of  the  Jgnus  Dei,  which 
the  common  people  mistook  for  a  sheep,  and  hence  the 
coin  received  the  name  of  in^uton.  Wyntown  says  they  were 
worth  four  shillings  each.  At  this  rate  the  whole  sum 
brought  over  by  Garencieres  was  ^80(J0,  but  According  to 
Fleetwood's  valuation  of  the  mouton  in  1358,  it  amounted  to 
£'10,001),  or  about  i£34,000  of  our  present  moi  ey. — M'Phcr- 
son's  Notes  to  Wyntown,  p.  512. 
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paying  it."  The  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  an 
invasion  of  England  resolved  on  as  soon  as  the 
truce  expired. 

The  Northumbrian  borderers,  however,    made 
Eenewalof      the  first  aggression  by  invading 
the  war.         and  plundering  the  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  March.     Reprisals  were  soon  successfully 
made  by  the  Soots.     Sir  William  Ramsay,  of  Dal- 
housie,  was  sent  into  Northumberland  at  the  head 
of  four  hundred  men,  with  orders  to  lay  waste  the 
country  around  Norham  castle,  while  the  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  March,  and  a  strong  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  along  with  the  French  knights  and  soldiers. 
Action  of        under  Garenoieres,  formed  an  am- 

NesbitMoor.  buscade  at  a  place  called  Nesbit 
Moor,  within  the  Scottish  frontier.  Ramsay  ac- 
cordingly crossed  the  Tweed,  and  having  plun- 
dered the  village  of  Norham  and  the  adjacent 
district,  he  proceeded,  according  to  his  instructions, 
to  drive  his  booty  into  Scotland  under  the  full 
view  of  Norham  Castle.  The  garrison,  led  by  the 
governor,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  and  Sir  James  Dacre, 
salhed  out  to  revenge  this  insult,  and  to  recover 
the  spoil,  and  pursuing  Ramsay,  who  fled  before 
them,  suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  presence 
of  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army.  After  a 
most  chivalrous  defence,  in  which  Grey  and  his 
brother  knights  performed  many  feats  of  valour,  the 
garrison  were  entirely  defeated,  and  the  governor, 
and  his  eldest  son,  with  Sir  James  Dacre,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  men,  were  taken  prisoners.* 

Shortly  after  this  exploit  the  important  city  of'* 
Capture  of  Berwick  fell'  into  the  hands  of  the 
Berwick —  Scots.  The  Earls  of  Angus  and 
March  having  collected  some  ships,  under  cover  of 
a  dark  night  sailed  up  the  i-iver,  and  silently 
landed  their  forces  near  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and 
at  daybreak  sealed  the  ramparts,  slew  the  captain, 
Sir  Alexander  Ogle,  with  some  English  knights, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  town.f  As  Ber- 
wick had  long  been  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  both  kingdoms,  an  immense  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  captors.  They  next  turned  their 
arms  against  the  castle,  but  its  great  strength 
resisted  all  their  efforts.  The  regent  soon  after 
visited  the  town,  and  made  some  arrangements  for 
its  defence,  although  it  was  evident  that  while 
the  castle  remained  in  possession  of  the  English, 
—it  is  recovered  the  garrison  could  not  long  hold 

by  Edward.  out  against  a  hostile  army.  No 
sooner  did  the  tidings  of  these  successes  reach 
Edward,  who  was  then  at  Calais,  than  he  hastened 
home  with  those  veteran  troops  which  had  gained 
so  much  fame  in  the  French  wars,  and  sat  down 
before  Berwick  with  an  ai-my  of  eighty  thousand 

*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.  Fordun,  (book  xiv.  chap,  ix.) 
mentions  a  shocking  trait  of  feudal  vengeance  which  oc- 
curred after  the  fight.  A  French  knight  purchased  from 
the  Soots  some  of  their  prisoners,  and  conveying  them  to 
aretired  spotamong  the  hills,  murdered  them  in  cold  blood, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  slain  by 
tcie  English  in  their  wars  in  France. 

^  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  x. ;    Scala  Chron.  in  Leland's 
ColLp.  505. 
VOUI. 


men.  The  Scottish  garrison  were  totally  unpre- 
pared for  defence;  and  perceiving  that  Edward 
was  preparing  to  storm  the  town,  they  capitulated 
on  honourable  terms,  and  were  permitted  to  return 
to  Scotland  with  all  their  effects.* 

Berwick  being  regained,  Edward  prepared  for 
the  fifth  time  to  march  into  Scot-      Baliol's  sur- 
land  at  the  head  of  his  formidable     render  of  his 
army,  determined  now  to  make  a  claims, 

final  conquest  of  that  country,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  those  interruptions,  which  the  resistance  of  th» 
Scottish  people  had  so  frequently  offered  to  ha 
victorious  career  in  France.  With  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  this  object  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate Baliol  appeared  before  Edward  at  Rox- 
burgh, formally  divested  himself  of  the  emblems  of 
royalty  in  which  he  was  clothed,  and  laying  his 
crown  at  the  feet  of  the  English  monarch,  solemnly 
surrendered  into  his  hands  all  claims  on  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland.  The  alleged  motives  for  this 
degrading  act  were  Bahol's  great  obligations  to 
the  English  king,  his  especial  affection  for  him, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  blood  relation  which 
existed  between  them ;  the  ingratitude  and  rebel- 
lion of  his  relations,  who  stood  next  in  succession 
to  the  crown ;  his  own  advanced  years ;  the  evils 
which  might  arise  from  a  disputed  succession  after 
his  death;  and  in  general,  his  desire  to  promote  the 
advantage  of  both  nations.  Such  were  the  pretexts 
put  forth  to  justify  the  surrender,  but  in  reality 
Baliol  was  a  mere  stipendiary  and  tool  of  the 
English  king;t  and  the  ceremony  of  abdication 
was  evidently  arranged  for  the  pm-pose  of  giving  a 
colour  of  justice  to  the  war  which  Edward  was 
about  to  undertake,  and  to  facilitate  his  designs 
upon  the  Scottish  crown.  Baliol  was  rewarded  for 
his  subserviency  vsith  a  donation  of  five  thousand 
marks,  and  an  annual  pension  of  two  thousand 
pounds.  After  this  base  transaction  he  sanli  into 
obscm-ity,  and,  fortunately  for  Scotland,  died  child- 
less in  the  year  1363. 

The  Scottish  leaders  prepared  to  meet  the  im- 
pending invasion  according  to  the   Pnident  policy 
lessons    of   defensive   war   taught     adopted  by  the 
them    by    their    great    deliverer,  ^°°'^^- 

Bruce.  In  order  to  give  time  for  the  people  to 
drive  away  their  flocks  and  herds,  to  conceal  their 
valuable  property  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  country, 
and  to  destroy  the  hay  and  forage,  and  whatever 
could  not  readily  be  removed,  the  Scottish  nobles 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Edward,  who  was 
lying  at  Roxburgh.  The  Earl  of  Douglas  repaired 
to  the  English  camp  for  this  purpose,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  ten  days'  truce,  during  which 
he  amused  the  English  monarch  with  hopes  that 
his  title  to  the  crown  would  be  recognised  by  the 
Scottish  people.  "When  the  truce  was  about  to 
expii-e,  the  earl  withdrew  and  joined  his  country- 
men, who  had  made  excellent  use  of  the  space  thus 
gained  for  defensive  preparations. 

On  entering   Scotland,   the  English  found  the 

*  Foed.  vol.  V.  p.  828 ;  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  xii. 
+  Foed.  vol.  iv.  pp.  832,  843. 
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country  deserted  by  its  inliabitants,  who  had  re- 
Edwai-d  destroys  moved  all  tbeircattleand  provisions 
the  oomiti7  by  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  forests 
fii-e  and  sword—  ^nd  mountains.  They  marched 
as  throngh  a  desert,  and  no  kind  of  supply  could 
he  found  either  for  man  or  for  beast.  Incensed  at 
finding  himself  overreached  by  Douglas  in  the  pre- 
vious negotiation,  Edward,  says  an  old  chronicler, 
was  like  a  she-bear  robbed  of  her  whelps,*  and 
with  a  cruel  and  short-sighted  policy,  burned  down 
every  town,  village,  and  hamlet  which  he  ap- 
proached, without  sparing  even  the  churches  and 
religious  houses.  The  noble  abbey-chui'ch  at  Had- 
dington, whose  choir,  on  account  of  its  singu- 
lar beauty,  was  called  the  Lamp  of  Lothian,  was 
utterly  destroyed,  and  the  monastery,  with  the  town 
itself,  laid  in  ashes.f 

These  barbarous  proceedings,  however,  only  ag- 
gravated the  difficulties  of  his  position.  He  could 
neither  procure  provisions  for  his  men  nor  forage  for 
their  horses.  Flying  bodies  of  his  nimble  adversaries 
harassed  him  on  all  sides,  and  cut  off  his  foraging 
parties  the  moment  they  ventured  out  of  sight  of 
the  main  army.  The  inclemency  of  the  weather 
■greatly  increased  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
his  troops.  Bread  began  to  fail,  and  the  victual- 
ling-ships, which  had  been  sent  from  Berwick, 
were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  completely  de- 
stroyed.    Famine  stared  him  in  the  face,  and,  after 

he  is  compelled  penetrating  as  far  as  Edinburgh, 

to  retreat.  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  retreat,  in  order  to  save  his  army  from  total 
ruin.  His  return  was  not  effected  without  consi- 
derable loss.  Every  glen,  forest,  and  mountain- 
path  swarmed  with  enemies,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  retreating  and  disorderly  invaders,  whenever 
an  opportunity  offered.  To  avoid  returning  through 
the  district  of  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire, 
which  he  had  wasted  in  his  advance,  Edward  in- 
volved hinsself  in  the  defiles  of  Teviotdale  and 
Ettrick,  where  he  suffered  great  loss,  and  on  one 
occasion,  in  passing  through  the  Forest  of  Melrose, 
he  very  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  or 
slain  in  an  ambuscade  which  Douglas  had  laid  for 
him.J  The  ravages  which  he  perpetrated  in  this 
savage  and  inglorious  expedition,  caused  the  period 
at  which  it  took  place  (Feb.  1356)  to  be  long  re- 
membered in  Scotland  by  the  title  of  the  "  Burnt 
Candlemas." 

The  failure  of  this  formidable  enterprise  seems 

Final  negoti-     ^0  have  convinced  Edward  of  the 

ations  for  tlie     necessity    of    resorting    to    other 

king's  ransom.    ^^^^^^^  than  those  of  open  war,  for 

the  purpose   of  establishing  his   supremacy  over 

Scotland.     He  was  well  aware  of  the  facile  and 

selfish  character  of  the  Scottish  Idng,  whom  he  had 

completely  gained  over  to  his  views,  and  relied  on 

his  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  his  ambitious 

As  a  preliminary  step,  therefore,  it  was 


*  Fordun,  book  xiv.  cliap.  xiii. 

+  Ibid.;    Scala    Chron.   apud    Lsland,    vol.   i    p.    566; 
Knighton,  p.  3611  ;  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  288,  and  note. 
J  Forduu  and  Knisthton,  supra. 


necessary  to  procure  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  return  of  David 
to  his  own  land.  During  a  period  of  ten  years 
various  abortive  conferences  had  been  held  for  the 
ransom  and  liberation  of  the  captive  monarch ;  but 
as  both  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peace,  nego- 
tiations were  renewed  with  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. After  a  preliminary  conference  at  London, 
it  was  arranged  that  commissioners  from  the  two 
kingdoms  should  meet  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed  on 
the  3rd  of  October,,  1357,  for  the  final  settlement 
of  the  treaty.* 

The  Scottish  parliament,  convened  by  the  Stew- 
ard, met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of  September, 
when  the  three  estates  appointed  delegates  to  re- 
present them  in  the  approaching  conference.  The 
Bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  Caithness,  and  Brechin, 
were  chosen  by  the  clergy ;  the  Earls  of  Angus, 
March,  and  Sutherland,  Sir  Thomas  de  Moravia, 
Sir  William  Livingston,  and  Sir  Robert  Erskine, 
were  delegated  by  the  regent  and  barons ;  and  the 
royal  burghs  made  choice  of  eleven  delegates  of 
their  own  number  to  represent  their  interest.f  The 
conference  assembled  at  Berwick  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, and  was  marked  by  a  dignity  and  splen- 
dour suited  to  the  solemn  occasion.  In  addition  to 
the  Scottish  delegates,  who  seem  to  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  state  and  retinue,  there  were  present, 
on  the  part  of  England,  the  Primate,  with  the 
Bishops  of  Durham  and  Carlisle,  and  the  Lords 
Percy,  Neville,  Scrope,  and  Musgrave,  while  the 
interest  of  the  assembly  was  deepened  by  the  pre- 
sence of  David  Bruce  himself,  whose  freedom  de- 
pended on  the  issue  of  its  dehberations.  Negoti- 
ations were  speedily  and  satisfactorily  brought  to 
a  termination.  The  ransom  of  the  Terms  of 
king  was  ultimately  fixed  at  one  the  treaty. 
hundred  thousand  pounds, — equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  twelve  hmidred  thousand  pounds  sterling  of 
modern  money,  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments 
of  ten  thousand  marks.  As  sureties  for  payment, 
three  of ,  the  principal  nobles  of  Scotland  were 
bound  to  reside,  by  turns,  in  England,  and  twenty 
youths  belonging  to  the  first  f'amiUes  were  also 
given  as  hostages.f  A  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  for  ten  years,  dm-ing  which  it 
was  calculated  that  the  debt  would  be  discharged ; 
failing  this,  or  any  of  the  previous  conditions,  the 
liberated  monarch  v/as  bound  to  return  as  a  pri- 
soner to  England.  The  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the 
Scots  can  alone  account  for  their  ready  assent  to  a 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  were  cruelly  oppressive 
to  their  country.  The  ransom  price,  besides  being 
exorbitant  in  itself,  was  likely  to  press  heavily  on 
a  land,  the  resotirces  of  which,  at  no  time  great, 
had  been  drained  by  a  long  and  expensive  conflict, 
and  by  the  maintenance  of  its  king  and  many  of 
the  nobility  during  their  captivity  in  England, 
while  the  number  and  importance  of  the  hostages 

*  Eymer,  Fuedera,  vol.  t,  p.  831. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  yi.  pp.  42 — 45. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  47,  48 ;   Hailes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  898,  896,   and 
note. 
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fnrnislied  Edward  -with  opportunities,  of  wMeli 
he  was   likely   unscrupulously   to    avail   himself, 
jf  extorting    farther   and  even  more  humhling 
oncessiona. 
After  the  ratifloation  of  the  treaty,  David  re- 
Danii  returns    turned  to  his  kingdom,  from  which 
to  Scotland,     he  had  been  absent  eleven  years, 
and  immediately  summoned  a  parliament  to  ai-- 
range  measures  for  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  his 
freedom.     His  character  had  not  been  improved 
by  his  long  residence  in  England,  and  the  people 
speedily  found  that  their  generous  sacrifices  had 
been  made  for  one  who  despised  their  devotion  to 
Ms  person  and  crown,  and  would  not  deny  himself 
a  single  selfish  gratification  in  requital  of  the  sa- 
crifices which  they  had  made  for  his  sake.     On  his 
way  to  the  hall  where  his  privy-coimcil  were  to 
meet,  as  the  multitude  crowded  around  him,  anx- 
ious, to  obtain  a  sight  of  their  king,  and  testifying 
their  joy  with  shouts  of  welcome,  he  rudely  re- 
pelled their  familiarity,  and,  seizing  a  mace  from 
one  of  his  attendants,  threatened  to  beat  down  any 
who  should  farther  annoy  him.*     The  parliament 
Meetino  of  the    Slaving   met,    proceeded   to   make 
parliament  at     various  provisions  for  the  payment 
Scone.  of  ^jjg  ijing'g  ransom.     It  granted 

to  David  all  the  wool  and  woolfels  of  the  kingdom, 
at  the  rate  of  four  marks  for  the  sack  of  wool, 
from  the  sale  of  which  to  foreign  traders,  at  a  high 
profit,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  likely  to  be 
reahzed.f  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  col- 
lect and  give  accurate  returns  of  the  names  of 
all  the-  landed  proprietors,  with  the  rents  and 
produce  of  their  estates,  and  of  all  mechanics,  arti- 
ficers, and  tradesmen,  with  the  amount  of  their 
real  property,  in  order  that  the  tax  which  each 
person  should  pay,  might  be  apportioned  to  his 
means;  but  white  sheep,  domestic  horses,  oxen, 
and  household  furniture  were  exempted  from  this 
account,  and  heavy  penalties  were  enacted  against 
Measures  all  attempts  to  evade  this  impost, 
enacted  by  it.  All  the  lands,  rents,  and  customs 
originally  belonging  to  the  king,  but  which,  in 
course  of  time,  had  been  granted  to  other  persons, 
were  resumed,  in  order  that  the  crown  might  be 
aaitttained  from  its  own  patrimony ;  and,  as  addi- 
tional security,  David  was  required  to  renew  that 
part  of  his  coronation  oath  which  bound  him  ia  no 
case  to  alienate  the  lands  of  the  crown  or  any  of 
its  revenues,  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
council.  As  a  fttrther  source  of  probable  revenue, 
it  was  ordered  that  "  all  the  lands,  possessions,  and 
goods  of  the  homicides  since  the  battle  of  Durham, 
who  had  not  yet  bound  themselves  to  obey  the  law, 
■  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  king  until  they 
came  under  suflEicient  security  to  obey  the  law,  and 
all  pardons  or  remissions  granted  to  such  persons 
by  the  governor  of  the  kingdom,  duiingthe  absence 
of  the  king,  were  declared  of  no  authority  unless 
ratified  by  the  king  himself." 
A  species  of  intimacy  now  grew  up  between  the 

*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 
+  Pari.  Kecords,  pp.  96,  97. 


two  kingdoms,  and  was  zealously  encouraged  by 
the  English  monarch,  who  strove  New  and  crafty 
by  every  means  in  his  power  to  policy  of  Edward, 
ingratiate  himself  'with  the  nobility  and  the  people 
of  Scotland.  A  friendly  and  unfettered  intercourse 
between  liis  own  country  and  Scotland,  was  care- 
fully fostered  bj-  this  politic  prince,  and  passports 
were  freely  given  to  nobles,  merchants,  pilgrims, 
and  students, — to  all,  in  short,  who  could  allege 
either  business  or  pleasure  for  visiting  the  English 
dominions.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  that  the 
prejudices  which  had  grown  up  during  the  fierce 
and  protracted  war  between  the  two  countries, 
would  be  gradually  weakened,  and  the  manifold 
advantages  of  peace  with  England  having  been 
felt  by  the  Scottish  people,  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  offer  a  strenuous  resistance  to  a  proposal 
for  a  complete  union  with  that  country.  The 
Scottish  king  willingly  lent  him-  Treachery  of 
self  to  the  promotion  of  this  subtle  David  to  his 
policy.  He  had  long  been  child-  couub-y. 
less ;  the  Steward  was  heir  to  the  throne  ;  and,  as 
it  has  been  justly  remarked,  princes  seldom  love 
or  greatly  trust  their  successors,  when  not  of  their 
own  immediate  family.  David  was,  moreover,  ex- 
travagant in  his  personal  habits,  and  immoderately 
addicted  to  selfish  pleasures;  and  his  repose  was 
embittered  by  the  dread,  that,  iu  the  event  of  his 
ransom  remaining  unpaid,  he  might  be  remanded 
to  his  prison  in  the  Tower.  He  therefore  turned 
a  VKLHing  ear  to  the  proposal  of  Edward,  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  own  death  without  heirs,  the 
crown  of  Scotland  should  devolve  upon  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clai-ence,  the  third  son  of  the  English 
monarch.  This  scheme  was  in  the  mean  time 
carefully  concealed  from  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
was  not  publicly  brought  forward  till  six  years 
afterwards ;  but  it  was  never  lost  sight  of  for  a 
moment,  and  no  opportxuiity  of  promoting  its 
success  was  neglected.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  higher  nobles  appear  to  have  intrigues  of  the 
been  seduced  by  the  example  of  nobles  with 
their  sovereign,  and  by  the  bland-  England, 
ishments  of  the  English  king,  to  join  in  the  plot 
against  the  independence  of  their  country.  Secret 
negotiations  were  constantly  carried  on  between 
the  two  monarchs,  and  commissioners  were  from 
time  to  time  despatched  to  the  court  of  Edward, 
on  missions  whose  ostensible  object  was  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  England,  but  which 
were  really  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Scotland  to  the  English 
crown.  The  expense  of  these  embassies  was,  in 
all  probability,  defrayed  by  the  English  monarch; 
and  the  Scottish  nobles,  flattered  by  his  atten- 
tions, and  enriched  by  his  gifts,  returned  to  their 
own  counfay  more  eager  than  ever  to  aid  him  in 
his  ambitious  and  sinister  plans. 

The  truce  was  injurious  to  the  northern  king- 
dom from  other  causes.  Reduced  to  a  state^  of 
inactivity,  which  the  fierce  and  protracted  conflicts 
of  the  war  of  independence  rendered  peculiarly 
ii-ksome,  oppressed  by  heavy  taxation,  and  deprived 
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of  their  wonted  opporttmities  for  plunder,    many 

T^     .  of   tie   nobility  hastened  to    the 

Passion  among  •      i      •      ii_ 

the  Scottish  no-  continent,  to  mingle  in  the  oon- 
hles  for  foreign  tests  raging  there,*  or  even  en- 
adventure,  y^^g^  themselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  English  army,  and  fought  against  their  ancient 
ally,  France.t  Thus,  -while  treason  menaced  the 
country,  many  of  its  best  and  bravest  defenders 
were  absent,  shedding  their  blood  in  distant  wars 
with  which  they  had  no  concern. 

The  second  instalment  of  the  king's  ransom  was 
David  opens  a    ^°^  ^'^^'^h  ^ue;  but   though  the 
negotiation  with  Scottish    parhament    had    made 
France.  every   possible   exertion   to    meet 

the  claim,  and  the  Pope,  at  the  entreaty  of 
David,  had  agreed  that  for  a  term  of  three  years 
a  tenth  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Scot- 
land should  be  levied  for  the  purpose,  such  was 
the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country,  that 
there  appeared  no  prospect  of  raising  the  money. 
In  this  emergency,  David  consented,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Steward  and  his  friends,  to  open  ne- 
gotiations with  France,  offering  to  renew  hostihties 
with  Edward,  if  the  French  regent  would  assist  in 
discharging  his  ransom.  The  French  plenipotenti- 
aries at  first  pleaded  the  exhausted  state  of  the  public 
treasury,  and  the  captivity  of  their  own  king ;  but 
ultimately  agreed  to  contribute  fifty  thousand 
marks,  on  condition  that  the  Scots  should  renew  the 
war  with  England,  and  at  the  same  time  ratify 
the  former  treaty  between  Prance  and  Scotland. 
This  agreement,  however,  was  never  fulfilled. 
Shortly  after,  (8th  May,  1360,)  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Bretigny. 
Edward  agreeing  to  give  up  his  Flemish   allies, 

„  and  the  French,   on  their    part, 

France  re-  .  '  ,,    „ 

nounces  her      consenting  to  renounce  all  former 
alliance  with  the  alliances   with  Scotland,    and  en- 
"°  ^'  gaging  for  the  future  to  make  no 

new  treaty  with  that  kingdom  to  the  prejudice  of 
England.  The  assistance  which  many  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  openly  gave  to  the  English  army, 
after  friendly  negotiations  had  been  entered  into 
between  their  own  country  and  France,  in  no 
small  degree  contributed  to  this  result,  which  was 
in  every  way  injurious  to  the  Scottish  nation,  by 
detaching  from  them  a  powerful  aUy,  and  leaving 
Edward  free  to  prosecute  his  designs  on  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country. 

While  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  were  thus 
Scotland  visited  menaced  from  without,  the  coun- 

innndation,  ^"^7  ^^^  ""^^"^^^  V  two  terrible 
(X  A.!.  1358—  scourges.  Continuous  and  heavy 
ruins  produced  a  dreadful  inundation  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Lothian,  accompanied  by  a  great  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property.  J  The  rivers,  swollen  by  the 
torrents  which  rushed  down  from  the  hills,  over- 
flowed their  wonted  channels,  tearing  up  the 
strongest  trees  by  the  roots,  and  sweeping  away 
bridges,    granaries,    and    cattle-sheds,    with    the 

»  Ejmer,  vol.  v.  p.  866;     Eotuli  Scotise,  vol.  i.  p.  830; 
Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 
f  Ibid.  J  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  xxi. 


rude  huts  of  the  peasantry.  The  suburb  of 
Haddington,  called  the  Nungate,  was  levelled  to 
the  ground.  At  length,  according  to  Bower,  when 
the  raging  element  was  approaching  the  nunnery 
of  that  town,  a  nun,  struck  with  terror,  snatched 
up  a  small  image  of  the  Virgin  from  a  shrine  in 
the  church,  and  threatened  to  throw  it  into  the 
river  unless  she  protected  the  abbey  from  the  im- 
pending destruction.  At  that  moment  the  flood, 
which  had  already  reached  the  threshold  of  the 
building,  suddenly  retreated,  and  gradually  sub- 
sided within  its  usual  limits.  "This  nun,"  says 
the  chronicler,  "was  a  simpleton,  but  devout; 
although  not  according  to  knowledge."  "  If,  how- 
ever," Lord  Hailes  significantly  remarks,  "she 
perceived  any  abatement  of  the  inundation  before 
she  uttered  her  threats,  she  was  not  a  simpleton."  * 
This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  a  still  more 

dreadful  visitant.     The  pestilence     ^n^  i,y  ^jjg 

which  ten  years  before  had  made  pestilence, 
such  havoc,  again  broke  out  in  Scot-  ■^•■°" 
land,f  but  on  this  occasion  with  an  indiscriminate 
violence  which  rendered  its  ravages  more  appaDing. 
The  rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  noble  and  the 
peasant,  alike  perished  by  hundreds.  The  king  and 
his  court  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
north,  and  to  remain  at  Kinross  in  Moray  till  the 
violence  of  the  scourge  had  abated.  One-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  were  computed  to  have 
been  carried  ofi'  by  this  dreadful  malady. 

During  the  retreat  of  the  king  to  the  north,  an 
incident  occurred  which  strikmgly  ^^.^^^  ^^  ^atho- 
marks  the  savage  character  of  the  rine  Mortimer,  the 
times.  CatherineMortimer,anative  Mng's  mistress. 
of  Wales,  with  whom  David  had  formed  a  degrad- 
ing connexion  during  his  imprisonment  in  England, 
had  accompanied  him  to  Scotland  on  his  liberation, 
and  continued  for  several  years  to  be  his  favourite 
mistress.  She  in  some  way  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  profligate  and  factious  Earl  of  Angus,,  and 
others  of  the  nobility,  and  they  resolved  to  put  her 
to  death.  Two  villains  named  Hulle  and  Dewar, 
hired  for  that  purpose,  went  to  her  residence,  and, 
pretending  to  have  received  instructions  to  convey 
her  to  the  king,  induced  the  unfortunate  woman  to 
commit  herself  to  their  guidance.  On  the  lonely 
road,  between  Melrose  and  Soutra,  she  was  bar- 
barously murdered  by  these  inhuman  wretches.J 
The  king,  on  his  return,  committed  Angus  a  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Dumbarton,  where  the  plague  ter- 
minated his  tiu'bulent  career,  and  directed  the  body 
of  his  favourite  to  be  interred  with  every  mark  of 
respect  in  Newbattle  Abbey. 

The  events  which  followed  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  years  present  little  requiring  detailed 
narrative.  The  Steward  and  his  adherents  viewed 
with  apprehension  the  growing  intercourse  between 
the  English  and  Scottish  courts,  as  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  hberties  of  the  country;  while  the 

*  Hailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 
+  Fordun,  boolt  xiv.  chap.  ssiv. 

I  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap.  "xxiv. ;  Scala  Chron.  p.  196; 
Hailes.vol.ii.  pp.  301,302. 
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king,  wlio  tad  been  conipletely  gained  over  to  the 
interests  of  England,  sought  by  every  method  to 
promote  the  base  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
agaiast  the  independence  of  his  kingdom  and  the 

Seoretnegotiations  rights  of  his  kinsman.  The  oon- 
with  England,  federacy  had  gradually  gained 
ground  among  the  Scottish  nobility,  and  as  the 
negotiations  with  Edward  were  insidiously  carried 
on  under  the  guise  of  an  attempt  to  secure  lasting 
peace  between  the  two  countries,  they  received  the 
support  of  not  a  few  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  real  design,  and  were 
actuated  solely  by  an  honest  and  sincere  desire  to 
estabUsh  the  pacific  relations  with  England  on  a 
permanent  basis.  These  dark  designs  against  the 
liberties  of  Scotland  had  been  maturing,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  many  years,  and  at  length  the  king 
appears  to  have  imagined  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  might  venture  to  make  known  the  plan 
which  he  had  so  long  cherished  for  the  transference 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland  to  the  English 
monarch.  Accordingly,  in  a  parliament  held  at 
Scone,  in  the  year  1363,  he  proposed  to  the  estates, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  issue,  they 
should  settle  the  crown  on  one  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  III. ;  and  he  expressed  his  earnest  wish 
that  their  choice  should  fall  upon  Lionel,  the  third 
son  of  that  monarch — a  prince  well  qualified  to 
maintaia  the  national  liberties.  He  assured  them 
that  this  step  would  secure  a  permanent  peace 
between  the  two  countries,  and  would  induce  the 
king  of  England  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the 
feudal  supremacy  of  Scotland.     The  proposal  was 

David's  proposal  received  by  the  estates  of  parlia- 
to  alter  tlie  jnent  with  a  burst  of  indignation, 
succession,  m-    t     ,      ,,  -,  .  ,        ,, 

dignantl3'rejeoted-'-'^^™"tv     ^'''^'^    unanimously,   the 

by  the  parliament,  members  replied,  "We  will  never 
permit  an  Englishman  to  reign  over  us."*  They 
reminded  David  that  by  solemn  acts  of  settlement, 
sworn  to  in  parliament,  the  Steward  of  Scotland 
was  recognised  as  heir  to  the  crown,  in  default  of 
the  present  king  or  his  issue, — that  the  Steward  and 
his  sons  were  brave  men,  and  worthy  of  the  succes- 
sion, from  which  therefore  they  refused  to  exclude 
them  by  preferring  the  son  of  an  alien  enemy.  They 
added,  that  they  yet  earnestly  desired  peace,  and, 
provided  the  royal  state,  liberty,  and  separate 
independence  of  the  kingdom  were  not  infringed 
upon,  would  willingly  make  every  sacrifice  to 
attain  it. 

David  was  deeply  enraged  at  this  resolute  answer, 
but  he  repressed  his  feelings  and  made  no  reply, 
and  the  parliament,  passing  on  to  other  matters, 
appointed  commissioners  to  negotiate  a  final  treaty 
of  peace  with  England.  The  king  apparently 
passed  Irom  his  design  of  altering  the  succession 
to  the  crown;  but  the  proposal  destroyed  all  confi- 
dence between  him  and  his  people,  and  so  alarmed 

*  "  Cui  breviter  et  sine  nlteriore  deliberatione  ant  re- 
tractione  responsnm  fuit  per  nniversaliter,  singnlos  et  sin- 
■  gulariter  universos  de  tribns  statibns,  nunqoam  se  velle 
consenuke  akglictjm  supisr  se  regnaee."  Pordun,  book 
xiv.  ohap,  xxY.    Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 


the  Steward  and  his  friends,  the  Earls  of  March 
and  Douglas,  and  others  of  the  great  nobles,  that. 
according  to  a  common  practice  in  that  age,  they 
entered  into  a  bond  or  agreement  of  mutual  defence, 
and  assembled  their  retainers  to  compel  the  king 
by  force  to  adhere  to  the  order  of   succession  a.s 
fixed  in  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce,  .^.j^^  g^^^^^.^^  ^^^ 
David,  however,was  not  deficient     his  party  rise 
in    personal   courage,  and   mani-  against  David— 
fested  on  this  occasion  a  very  unexpected  degree 
of  promptitude  and  decision.     The  Steward  and  his 
supporters  had  placed  themselves  in  a  false  position, 
by  seizing  and  imprisoning  the  nobles  who  belonged 
to  the  king's  party,  and  ravaging  their  estates ;  and 
the  king,  taking  advantage  of  these  violent  and 
illegal   proceedings,   issued   a  proclamation  com- 
manding the  rebels  to  lay  dovyn  their  arms  and 
return  to  their  allegiance ;  and  he  levied  a  nume- 
rous army  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  obedience 
to  his  commands.*     Fortunately  both  parties  were 
afraid  of  proceeding  to  extremities,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  a  civil  war  were  averted.     The  Steward  and 
his  associates  laid  down  their  arms,  and  consented  to 
renounce  their  engagements,  in  a    — their  recon- 
parHament  held  on    the   14th  of        ciliation. 
May,  1363,  at  Inchmurtoch,  a  palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrews ;  and  in  recompeuce  for  this  prompt 
return  to  his  duty,  the  Steward's  title  to  the  succes- 
sion was  fully  recognised,  and  the  earldom  of  Car- 
rick,  once  a  title  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  confen-ed  on  . 
his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Robert  Ill.f 

Scarcely  had  the  public  tranquillity  been  re- 
stored by  this  reconciliation  between  David  and 
the  Steward,  when  the  faithless  and  imprudent 
monarch  again  repaired  to  London,  and  involved 
himself  in  secret  negotiations  with  the  King  of 
England.  A  private  conference  was  held  at  West- 
minster, between  the  two  kings  and  jj^^j.g  sg^^gt 
certain  chosen  counsellors,  on  the  treaty  with 
23rd  of  November,  1363,  for  the  England- 
purpose  of  drawing  up  a  new  plan  for  the  alteration 
of  the  succession  to  the  Scottish  crown.  By  this 
agreement,  the  King  of  England  himself  was  to  be 
declared  heir  of  King  David,  in  the  event  of  the 
latter  dying  without  heirs  male  of  his  body. 
Twenty-seven  conditions  followed,  the  object  of 
which  was  evidently  to  reconcile  the  people  of 
Scotland  to  the  loss  of  their  independence,  and  to 
induce  them  to  submit  patiently  to  the  sway  of  the 
English  monarch.  It  was  agreed  that  the  town 
and  castle  of  Berwick,  with  the  castles  of  Roxburgh, 
Jedburgh,  and  Lochmaben,  and  aU  _its  teims  and 
the  lands  which  belonged  to  King  conditions. 
Robert  Bruce  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  were  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  England,  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Scots,  and  that  the  arrears  of 
King  David's  ransom,  and  all  the  penalties  incurred 

*  Fordim  (bootxir.chap.  xxv.)  says  thatDavidexpended 
large  sums  of  money  in  paying  the  forces  -which  he  had 
collected.  As  his  own  finances  were  at  this  period  in  a  very 
low  condition,  he  must  have  received  supplies  of  money, 
and  probably  of  men  also,  from  England.  HaUes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
805,  and  note.  +  Fordun,  book  xiv.  chap,  xxvii. 
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by  its  non-payment;  should  be  cancelled,  and  the 
hostages  set  at  liberty.  It  was  carefully  stipulated 
that  the  name  and  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land should  be  preserved  distinct  and  entire,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  ever  to  be  alien- 
ated on  any  pretence  whatever ;  but  that  it  should 
remain  free  and  entire  as  in  the  days  of  King 
Robert.  The  national  pride  was  to  be  flattered  by  the 
restoration  of  the  sacred  Stone  of  Destiny,  on  which 
the  kings  of  England  were  henceforth  to  be  crowned 
kings  of  Scotland,  at  Scone,  and  the  ceremony  was 
to  bo  performed  by  those  Scottish  prelates  whom 
the  Papal  court  should  depute  to  that  office.  All 
parliaments  for  the  settlement  of  the  afi'airs  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  held  within  that  kingdom. 
The  independence  of  the  Scottish  Church  was  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  solemn  oath  of  the  monarch  at 
his  coronation ;  and  he  was  also  to  swear  that  he 
would  maintain  unimpaired  the  ancient  laws  and 
usages  of  the  country,  and  never  require  the  sub- 
jects of  Scotland  to  answer  to  any  suit  except 
within  the  courts  of  their  own  kingdom,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
Edward  solemnly  engaged  that  all  ecclesiastical 
benefices  or  dignities,  and  all  civil  or  military  offices, 
should  be  conferred  exclusively  on  natives  of  Scot- 
land, and  that  he  would  employ  Scottish  counsel- 
lors alone,  in  all  national  concerns  of  the  kingdom. 
An  artful  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  gain  over  the 
various  classes  of  the  community  by  the  offer  of 
certain  peculiar  privileges  of  which  they  were  at 
present  deprived.  The  merchants  and  burgesses 
were  to  be  conciliated  by  imparting  to  them  a 
share  in  the  advantages  of  English  trade ;  to  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Douglas  was  held  out  the  prospect 
of  the  restoration  of  the  possessions  in  England 
which  had  belonged  to  his  father  and  his  uncle  : 
and  the  full  restitution  of  their  estates  was  pro- 
mised to  the  disinherited  barons,  and  to  all  who 
claimed  lands  in  Scotland,  either  by  the  gift  of  the 
king  when  a  prisoner,  or  on  any  other  grounds.  To 
propitiate  the  clergy,  an  article  was  inserted  which 
promised  to  the  various  religious  houses  the  restoi-a- 
tion  of  the  lands  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
during  the  wars  with  England ;  while  the  good 
will  of  the  military  tenants,  and  of  the  community 
at  large,  was  to  be  secured  by  the  assurance  that 
they  were  not  to  be  bound  to  render  any  military 
service  except  what  was  required  by  the  ancient 
regulations  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that  no  taxes 
were  to  be  imposed  upon  them  except  those  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  under  the  govern- 
ment of  their  native  kings.  It  is  evident  that  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  plot  against  the  independ- 
ence of  Scotland  were  fully  aware  that  the  bare 
suspicion  of  such  proceedings  would  kindle  a  flame 
in  that  country;  for  the  minutes  of  this  extra- 
ordinary conference  open  with  a  provision  of  strict 
secrecy,  and  a  declaration  that  the  various  stipula- 
tions which  followed  were  to  be  regarded  merely 
in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  and  not  as  conditions 
finally  agreed  to  either  by  one  party  or  the  other. 
By  the  last  article,  David  undertook  to  sound  the 


inclinations  of  his  people  respecting  this  schemej 
and  to  inform  the  King  of  England  and  his  council 
of  the  result,  fifteen  days  after  Easter.*  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  treaty  was  ever  brought 
before  the  Scottish  parliament  or  privy  council, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  David,  on  liis 
return  to  his  own  dominions,  found  the  scheme 
wholly  impracticable.f 

Some  time  before  this,  Joanna  Queen  of  Scot- 
land had  died  at  Hertford  Castle,  David's  marriage 
in  England,  and   at  this   critical    with  Margaret 
period    the    imprudent    monarch  logie. 

added  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, by  a  marriage  with  Margaret  Logie,  a 
young  woman  of  remarkable  beauty  but  inferior 
birth.  J  This  step  disgusted  the  haughty  nobles, 
and  seems  to  have  caused  an  open  rupture  between 
the  king  and  his  kinsman  the  Steward ;  and  suoh 
was  the  influence  which  the  young  queen  pos- 
sessed over  her  reckless  and  selfish  husband,  that^ 
at  her  suggestion,  he  cast  the  Steward  and  his  son 
the  Lord  of  Badenoch  into  prison,  where  they  were 
long  detained.!  Soon  after  his  marriage,  David 
paid  another  visit  to  England,  under  the  pretext 
of  performing  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin,  at  Walsingham.  His  queen,  at  the  same 
time,  obtained  a  safe-conduct  to  visit  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  a  Beckett,  at  Canterbury.  They  appear 
to  have  remained  a  considerable  period  at  the 
court  of  Edward,  sharing  in  the  splendid  enter- 
tainments which  were  given  at  this  time  to  cele- 
brate the  visit  to  England  of  the  kings  of  France, 
Cyprus,  and  Denmark. 

While  the  unworthy  monarch  was  endeavom-ing 
to  forget  his  own  cares  and  the  distresses  of  his 
kingdom  amid  these  festive  rejoicings,  the  Scottish 
commissioners  continued  their  negotiations  for  a 
lasting  peace  between  the  two  countries.  The 
payment  of  the  king's  ransom  was  the  princi- 
pal obstacle.  By  extraordinary  exertions,  and 
great  sacrifices,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  marks 
had  been  raised  and  paid  to  England,  but  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  now  exhausted ;  the 
instalments  had  not  been  regularly  transmitted  at 
the  appointed  periods,  and  penalties  for  default  of 
payment  had  accumulated  to  a  large  amount.  A  par- 
liament was  summoned  to  meet  at  Pailiament  at 
Perth,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1364,  Perth, 

for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners respecting  the  conference  on  the  pro- 
jected treaty  between   the   two  kingdoms.     The 
proceedings  were  characterised  by  great  prudence 
and  moderation.     The  estates  declared  themselves 
willing  to  make  every  sacrifice  honourably  to  meet 
the  engagements  of  the  nation,  and  to  obtain  a 
permanent  peace.    They  offered  to    proposals  made 
restore  the   disinherited    lords  to  to  pay  the  king's 
the  estates  which  they  claimed  in         ransom. 
Scotland,  and  to  settle  upon  the  youngest  son  of 

*  Bymer,  Foedera,  vol.  vi.  p.  437. 
+  See  HaiLes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  H12,  313. 
I  Fordun,  hnol^yiv.  chap,  xxviii. 
§  Ibid.  chap.  xsJav. 
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the  King  of  Englaaid  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
lands  in  Galloway,  which  were  the  inheritance  of 
Edward  Baliol.  In  the  event  of  these  offers  being 
accepted,  they  professed  their  willingness  to  serve 
as  his  auxiliaries  in  an  invasion  of  Ireland,  con- 
ducted by  the  king  in  person.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  these  conditions  should  be  rejected,  the  estates 
ananimotisly  agreed  to  pay  the  full  ransom,  pro- 
vided that  moderate  intervals  between  each  term 
of  payment  should  be  allowed;  and,  over  and  above, 
to  restore  the  estates  of  the  disinherited  lords,  to 
cede  the  inheritance  of  Baliol  to  Edward's  son,  and 
to  aid  in  the  invasion  of  Ireland.  They  proposed 
to  pay  down  annually  five  thousand  marks  ster- 
ling, till  the  whole  accumulated  ransom  and 
penalty,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  marks,  should  be  completed;  or,  if  this 
oifer  should  not  be  accepted,  they  declared  their 
readiness,  rather  than  renounce  the  hopes  of  a 
peace,  to  pay  down,  in  ten  years  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  thousand  marks.  To  raise  this  enormous 
sum,  it  was  determined  that  an  annual  custom  of 
eight  thousand  marks  was  to  be  charged  upon  the 
whole  wool  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  a  general  tax 
should  be  annually  levied  of  six  pennies  in  the  pound 
upon  every  person  in  thecountry  withoutexception.* 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  negotiations  were  entered  into  for 
a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  accepted  in  full  of  all  demands 
for  arrears  of  ransom,  and  of  all  penalties  for  non- 
payment at  the  stated  period ;  and  that  this  should 
be  paid  by  instalments  of  six  thousand  marks 
yearly.  On  these  conditions,  the  truce  was  pro- 
longed for  four  years,  from  the  20th  May,  1365, 
A  four  veai-s'     preparatory  to  the  conclusion  of  a 

truce  concluded  final  peace.f     It  appears  from  an 

with  England,  imperfect  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a  parliament  held  at  Perth,  shortly  after 
this  .prorogation  of  the  truce,  that  Edward,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  of  a  lasting  amity  between  the 
two  countries,  had  insisted  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
mvasion  of  England,  the  Scots  should  assist  him 
with  a  body  of  forty  men-at-arms  and  sixty 
ai-chers,  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Scotland 
should  be  invaded  by  foreigners,  Edward  should 
send  to  the  assistance  of  his  ally,  two  hundred 
men-at-arms  and  three  hundred  archers.  The 
Scottish  commissioners  were  instructed  to  accede 
to  these  demands  rather  than  break  off  'the  treaty.f 

Edward  was  e'^ddently  much  less  anxious  to 
obtain  payment  of  the  ransom,  than  to  render  the 
burden  of  paying  it  so  intolerable  that  the  Scottish 
people  should  be  willing  to  relieve  themselves 
from  the  debt  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  independ- 
ence. It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
missioners endeavoured  to  procure  some  mitigation 
of  the  rigorous  terms  proposed  by  the  English 
monarch.    The  greater  the  sacrifices  they  showed 

*  Eobertson's  Parlianaeutaiy  Beoords,  p.  101. 
+  Ibid.  p.  103. 
+  Ibid.  p.  104. 


themselves  willing  to  make  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
the  more  did  the  insolence  of  his  demands  increasse ; 
and  it  is  evident,  from  the  arrogant  tone  which  he 
adopted  throughout  these  negotiations,  that  he  con- 
fidently expected  that  his  long-cherished  .schemes 
were  about  to  be  crowned  with  success.  At  the 
same  time,  he  sought  by  every  Crafty  policy 
means  in  his  power  to  ingra-  of  Edward. 
tiate  himself  with  the  nobility  and  the  trading 
classes  of  the  community.  Inducements  were 
held  out  to  the  Scottish  youth  to  frequent 
the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  the 
piously-disposed  portion  of  the  people  had  every 
facility  afibrded  them  to  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  most  celebrated  English  shrines;  the  vassals 
and  labourers  on  the  estates  which  belonged  to 
the  King  of  England  and  his  nobles  were  treated 
with  kindness,  and  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
ancient  customs  and  privileges ;  important  advan- 
tages were  secured  to  the  religious  houses  which 
acknowledged  the  English  authority;  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was 
placed  on  the  most  liberal  footing ;  and  grants  of 
protection  and  immunity  were  readily  bestowed  on 
the  Scottish  merchants,  to  encom-age  them  to  trade 
with  England. 

This  vfily  policy  was  followed  by  the  most  bene- 
ficial results,  and  would  have  deserved  high  com- 
mendation if  its  object  had  been  fair  and  honest. 
The  blessings  of  peace  were  gratefully  accepted 
by  a  people  who  had  undergone  the  most  terrible 
sufferings  during'  the  fierce  and  protracted  war 
which  had  withered  or  destroyed  every  branch 
of  national  property,  and,  under  this  change  of 
measures,  the  country  gradually  improved  in 
order  and  industry.  The  youth  of  Scotland 
crowded  in  great  numbers  to  the  English  colleges. 
The  Scottish  merchants  commenced  a  lucrative 
trade  with  England,  and,  through  that  country, 
with  the  continent,  exporting  thither  the  wool, 
hides,  and  other  raw  produce  of  their  own  country, 
and  receiving  in  return,  woollen  (j^eat  increase 
cloth,  earthenware,  wine,  salt,  and  of  intercourse 
spices  of  all  kinds,  gold  and  silver  between  England 
'^  ,  -  n       1.  1       i  J      and  Scotland. 

plate,   and  swords,   helmets,   and 

all  sorts  of  warlike  accoutrements.  The  Scottish 
rolls  in  the  Tower  of  London  contain  numerous 
passports  or  safe-conducts  granted  to  merchants 
from  Edinburgh,  Kirkaldy,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and 
other  towns  and  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  to  travel 
into  England  and  the  continent  for  the  purposes 
of  trade.  From  these  curious  and  authentic  docu- 
ments it  appears  that  the  merchants  travelled 
with  their  goods  in  caravans,  protected  by  com- 
panies of  horsemen,  and  that  sometimes  passports 
were  given  to  fifty  or  sixty  at  a  time,  each  of 
whom  was-attended  by  a  suite  of  four,  five,  or  six 
horsemen.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  space  of  a 
single  month,  safe-conducts  were  granted  to  no 
less  than  sixty-five  merchants,  who  were  escorted 
by  two  hundred  and  thirty  horsemen.* 

»  KotuUScoti!E,vol.i.pp-885,886;  Tytler,vol.iLpp.U!, 
113. 
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In  spite  of  the  great  benefits  wMcli  the  people 
of  Scotland  derived  from  the  peace,  and  the  un- 
fettered intercourse  -with  England,  they  continued 
to  offer  the  most  strenuous  resistance  to  all  attempts 
to  degrade  their  country  to  the  level  of  an  English 
province,  and  neither  the  blandishments  nor  the 
thi'eats  of  Edward  availed  to  shake  their  resolu- 
tion. In  an  assembly  of  the  Scottish  council, 
■which  was  held  at  the  monastery  of  Holyrood  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1366,  vrhen  David  was  absent  in 

Besistance  of  England,  it  was  declared  in  the 
the  Soots  to  strongest  terms,  that  the  proposals 
Edward's  scliemes-of  the  English  king  with  regard 
to  the  homage,  the  succession,  and  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  were  altogether  intolerable, 
and  could  not  for  a  moment  he  entertained.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  annomiced,  that  in  order  to 
pay  off  the  ransom  of  their  king,  the  Scottish 
people  were  willing  to  submit  to  an  additional 
tax  on  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  both  lay 
and  ecclesiastical;  and  the  rich  proprietors  were 
directed  to  appear  on  certain  appointed  days  before 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  they  resided, 
and  to  state  the  precise  sum  which  each  was  will- 
ing to  contribute  within  three  years,  towards 
defraying  the  ransom.  In  this  way  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  whole  debt  would  be  liquidated  at 
the  end  of  the  four  years'  truce  with  England. 

Meanwhile   their  unworthy  sovereign,    by  his 

incessant  and  expensive  journeys  to  the  court  of 

Edward,  as  well  as  his  pilgrimages  to  English 

Heavy  debt      shrines,  had  involved  himself  in  a 

contracted  by     load  of  debt.    Heavy  expenses  had 
David.  g^jgQ  heen  incurred  by  the  Scottish 

commissioners  during  their  protracted  and  fruit- 
less negotiations  for  peace ;  and  the  large  arrears 
of  the  royal  ransom  were  a  subject  of  great  anxiety 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
national  bankruptcy.     In  a  parliament  assembled 

Eesolutions  of   at  Scone  on  the  20th  of  July,  com- 

the  parliament  missioners  were  appointed  to  make 
convolved  at  Scone,  jj^  ^^^  attempt  at  negotiation,  on 
the  basis  of  the  articles  agreed  to  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Perth  on  the  13th  of  January,  1364,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  either  a  final  peace  or  a 
prolongation  of  the  truce  for  twenty-five  years.* 
An  exact  census  of  all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  and  of  all  the  goods,  not  only 
of  the  bm-ghers,  but  even  of  the  husbandmen, 
was  appointed  to  be  taken,  and  a  contribution  of 
eight  thousand  marks  was  to  be  levied  upon  the 
gross  rental,  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  pay  off  the  debts  which  the  king 
had  contracted  both  in  his  own  kingdom  and  in 
England.  It  was  agreed  that  the  annual  instal- 
ment of  four  thousand  pounds  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  should  in  the  meantime  be 
paid  out  of  the  great  custom,  as  appointed  by  a 
former  parliament,  but  that  after  the  return  of  the 
commissioners  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  property-tax,  and  that  two  thousand 
poands  out  of  the  same  fmid  should  be  employed 
*  Robertson's  Parliamentary  Records,  p.  104. 


to  pay  the  royal  debts  and  the  expenses  of  the 
commissioners.  As  this  last  sum  was  required 
without  delay,  it  was  borrdwed  from  the  barons, 
clergy,  and  burgesses,  on  the  security  of  Sir  Robert 
Erskine  and  Walter  Biggar,  the  Chamberlain. 

It  would  seem  that  grievous  abuses  had  sprung 
up  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the 
purveying  of  provisions  for  the  royal  household,  as 
well  as  in  the  exactions  of  the  nobles,  who  travelled 
through  the  country  with  the  pomp  and  military 
array  of  kings,  quartering  themselves  and  their  at- 
tendants at  pleasure  on  the  farmers  and  labourers, 
destroying  or  consuming  their  crops;  and  the  present 
was  deemed  a  fitting  occasion  for  the  enactment  of 
regulations  to  remedy  these  grievances.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  proclaimed  by  the  Abuses  remedied 
king,  at  the  instance  of  the  three  by  tlie  estates, 
estates,  that  justice  should  be  done  to  every  sub- 
ject of  the  realm,  without  favour  or  respect  of 
persons ;  that  whatever  letters  had  been  directed 
from  the  chancellary,  or  other  court  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  should  not  be  liable  to  be  recalled 
by  other  letters  under  any  seal  whatever,  but  tha« 
the  officers  to  whom  such  were  addressed  should 
be  bound  to  give  them  full  effect,  and  to  retura 
them  endorsed  to  the  parties.  It  was  also  stipu- 
lated, that  since  the  people  had  taken  upon  them- 
selves so  heavy  a  burden  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the 
king,  together  with  the  expenses  incurred  by  hia. 
and  by  the  comndssioners,  no  part  of  the  money 
collected  for  these  purposes  should  be  applied  to 
any  other  use  ;  that  the  clergy  should  be  pro- 
tected in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and 
privileges;  that  no  other  burdens  should  be  imposed 
upon  them,  than  those  which  were  sanctioned  by 
parliament,  and  that  those  who  were  opposed  to 
the  regular  payment  of  tithes,  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  peaceably  to  their  exaction,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication,  and  a  fine  of  ten 
pounds  to  the  king.  Nothing  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  people  for  the  use  of  the  king  without 
prompt  payment,  and,  even  when  paid  for,  nothing 
was  to  be  exacted,  except  what  was  sanctioned  by 
use  and  custom.  The  parliament  next  resolved, 
that  the  rebels  in  Athole,  Argyle,  Badenoch,  Loch- 
aber,  and  Ross,  and  the  other  northern  districts  of 
the  kingdom,  should  be  arrested  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  laws,  and  to  pay  their  share  in  the 
general  contribution,  besides  being  otherwise 
punished,  as  appeared  best  for  securing  the  peace 
of  the  community.  All  sheriffs  and  other  inferior 
officers  were  enjoined  to  obey  the  chamberlain 
and  other  superior  authorities,  under  the  penalty 
of  a  removal  from  their  offices  without  hope  of 
restitution.  All  remissions  for  offences,  granted  by 
the  king,  were  declared  null  and  void,  unless  the 
fine  was  paid  'withiu  the  year  from  the  date  of  the 
pardon.  It  was  ordained  that  the  followers  of  the 
nobility;  with  their  horses,  should  not  be  forcibly 
quartered  upon  the  inferior  clergy,  or  the  farmers 
and  husbandmen,  so  as  to  destroy  the  crops  and 
meadows,  and  consume  the  grain  ;  but  that  they 
should  duly  pay  for  their  entertainment  in  the 
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inns  where  they  took  up  their  residence;  and  the 
chamberlain  was   enjoined  to  take  care,  that  in 
every  hurgh  proper  inns  were  erected,  and  main- 
tained according  to  the  wealth  of  the  i^lace.    No 
prelate,  earl,  baron,  knight,  or  other  person,  lay  or 
clerical,  was  to  be  permitted  to  ride  through  the 
country  with  a  greater   attendance  than  became 
their  rank,  and  such  persons  were  enjoined  under 
pain  of  imprisonment,  unless  reasonable  cause  for 
the  attendance  of  such  followers  was  shown  to  the 
king's  officers.     And  it  was  finally  directed,  that 
these  regulations  should  be  reduced  to  writing, 
under  the  royal  seal,  and  publicly  proclaimed  by 
the  sheriffs  in  their  respective  counties.* 
In  consequence  of  the  resolutions  of  this  parlia- 
Another  abortive  ment,  another  attempt  was  made 
negotiation      to  obtain  a  final  peace,  but  without 
with  England,    ^g.^^^^   ^^^  ^-^^   abortive  negotia- 
tions for  that  purpose  were  followed,  on  the  part 
of  England,  by  preparations  for  war ;  an  array  was 
ordered  of  all  fighting  men,  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty,  and  the  border  barons  were  en- 
joined to  put  the  marches  in  a  state  of  defence, 
and  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repel  an 
invasion  of  the  Scots.f 
At  this   critical  juncture,   the   conduct  of  the 
Unworthy  con-    Scottish  king,  and  of  many  of  his 
dnct  of  the  king  nobles,  is  deserving  of  the  severest 
andnoUes-    reprobation.     David  and  his  queen 
made  such  frequent  visits  to  England,  that  they 
seem  almost  to  have  taken  up  their  residence  in 
that  country ;  and  in  their  incessant  and  unneces- 
sary journeys,  they  lavishly  squandered  the  money 
wrung  from  the  commercial  and  labouring  classes 
of  the  community,  besides  incurring  so  large  an 
amount  of  personal   debt,   that   ultimately    they 
could  not  venture  to  visit  the  English  court  with- 
out a  royal  protection  from  arrest.  J     Many  of  the 
higher  nobles  imitated  the  foolish  and  selfish  con- 
duct of  their  sovereign,  and,  totally  unmindful  of 
the  duty  which  they   owed  to  their  country,  in 
grea.t  numbers  undertook  expensive  pilgrimages  to 
holy  shrines  in  England  and  various  parts  of  the 
continent,?  or  entered  into  the  service  of  foreign 
powers,  and  wasted  their  blood   and  treasure   in 
quarrels  with  which  they  had  no  concern.     And 
even  when  they  remained   at  home,   they   were 
much  more  intently  occupied  in  carrying  on  their 
petty  feuds  with  one  another,  than  in  labouring  to 
secure  the   independence  or  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  their  country.     During  the  long  minority 
and  subsequent  captivity  of  David,  the  exorbitant 

*  Kobertson's  Parliamentary  Eeoords,  pp.  108,  106; 
Tytler,  vol.ii.  Illustrations,  letter  H,  p.  391. 

+  Eotuli  Scotiffi,  vol.  i.  pp.  909,  910,  911. 

t  Ibid.  p.  900. 

§  In  the  year  1363,  the  Earls  of  March,  Douglas,  and  Mar 
successively  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Beclcet.  On 
the  10th  October,  1365,  Archdeacon  Barbour,  the  celebrated 
biographer  of  Bruce,  obtained  a  safe-conduct  to  proceed  with 
SIX  knights  upon  a  foreign  pilgrimage  ;  and  a  month  or  two 
later  In  the  same  year,  no  less  than  twenty-two  Scottish 
knights  and  soldiers,  accompanied  by  a  hundred  horsemen, 
set  out  upon  pilgrimages  to  different  shiines  in  Europe  and 
Asia, 
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power  of  these  haughty  and  turbulent  barons  had 
grown  to  such  a  height,  as  to  set -a^ir  tui-buleni  a 
at  defiance  all  attempts  to  bring  and  contempt 
them  under  the  control  of  the  for  tlie  laws. 
laws.  Their  incessant  quarrels  with  each  other 
rendered  the  country  a  universal  scene  of  disorder 
and  bloodshed;  and,  secure  in  the  strength  of 
their  castles,  and  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
they  committed  the  most  atrocious  crimes  with 
impunity.  Even  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  was 
not  secure  from  their  rapacious  grasp,  and  was  so 
seriously  impaired  dui'ing  the  long  oapti-s'ity  of 
the  monarch,  that  on  his  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try he  was  frequently  reduced  to  great  priva- 
tions, and  both  he  and  his  first  queen  were  under 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  pawning  then- jewels 
for  debt. 

This   serious  defalcation  in   the  royal   revenue 
was  brought  under  the  consider-     Defalcation  in 
ation  of  a  parliament,  summoned        the  royal 
for  that  purpose,  at  Scone,  on  the        revenue— 
27th  of  September,  1367.*     It  was  resolved  by 
the  estates,  that  to  enable  the  king  to  live  as  he 
ought,    without   oppressing  the    people,    all   tlie 
rents,  dues,  customs,  and  emoluments,  which  had 
belonged   to   the  crown  in   the   time   of   Robert 
Bruce  and  Alexander  III.,   and  which  had  been 
grievously  dilapidated,  should  be  reclaimed,   and 
that  even  though  these  rents  or  duties  had  been 
disposed  of,  or  the  crown  lands  let,  either  by  the 
king   or  his   chamberlain ;    and   with   an    entire 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  private   —attempt  of  the 
persons,    the    leases    or    gifts    of     parliament  to 
these    lands    or    dues    were  pro-        restore  it. 
nounced  nuU  and  void.      The   chamberlain   was 
directed  to  retain  in  his  own  hands,  for  the  king's 
use,  and  the  support  of  the  royal  household,   all 
lands  in  ward,  all  the  feudal  casualties  due  upon 
the  marriage  of  crown  vassals,  with  tlie  fines  or 
perquisites   of  the  royal  com-ts.      All  deeds   and 
charters  by  which  the  patrimony   of  the   crown 
had  been  disposed  of,  since  the   time  of  Robert 
Bruce,   were   ordered    to    be    delivered  into    the 
exchequer  at  Perth,  to  remain  in  the  hands   of 
the   chancellor   and   the    chamberlain;    and   any 
such  deeds  not  so   delivered  upon  the  appointed 
day,  were  abrogated,  and  declared  to  be  null  and 
void,  in  all  time  coming.f 

About  this  period,  the  Earl  of  Ross,  John  of  the 
Isles,  John  of  Lorn,  and  other  Rebellion  of  the 
northern  barons,  appear  to  have  northern  barons — 
risen  in  rebellion  against  the  royal  authority,  and 
to  have  refused  to  contribute  their  proportion  of 
the  impost  for  the  relief  of  the  kingdom.  In  a 
parliament  held  at  Scone,  in  the  summer  of  1368, 
the  distracted  state  of  the  northern  districts  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  best  methods  of 


*  The  record  mentions  that  the  Earls  of  Maj'oh,  Eoss,  and 
Douglas  were  absent  through  contumacy.  It  seems  to  have 
been  no  uncommon  occurrencefor  the  higher  barons  to  refuse, 
at  their  pleasure,  to  attend  parliament,  or  to  contribute  iJieir 
share  to  the  relief  of  the  king  and  people. 

+  Kobertson's  Parliamentaiy  Eecords,  p.  108. 
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reducing  them  to  obedience ;  in  order,  as  it  was 
said,  that  in  the  event  of  war,  the  estates  of  the 
kingdom  might  then  have  a  safe  place  of  retreat  :* 
an  expression  which  gives  a  very  striking  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  low  state  to  which  the  country  was 
then  reduced.  John  of  the  Isles,  one  of  the  in- 
surgent chiefs,  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Steward 
of  Scotland ;  and  David,  in  person,  enjoined  that 
oBScer  and  his  sons,  the  Lords  of  Kyle  and  Men- 
teith,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  defend  his  subjects 
within  the  temtories  over  which  their  authority 
—measures  taken  extended,  f  John  of  the  Isles, 
for  its  suppres-  John  of  Lorn,  and  Gillespie  Camp- 
^^°"'  bell,  were  at  the  same  time  sum- 

moned to  appear  before  the  king,  and  give  suiE- 
cient   security  that  the  country   should   not,   in 
future,  be  plundered  by  them  and  their  vassals ; 
and  that,  along  with  their  equals  and  neighbours, 
they  should  submit  to  the  labours  and  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws.     The  king  was 
Provisions  for    recommended  to  take  counsel,  re- 
the  defence  of    specting   the   defence   of  the  bor- 
the  country.       ^^^^^  ^^q^  ^-^^  -g^^^^  ^f  jjg^j.gjj  ^^^ 

Douglas,  the  wardens  of  the  east  marches,  although 
it  was  added,  these  barons  seemed  little  disposed 
to  give  either  labour  or  counsel  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  chamberlain,  assisted 
by  Walter  Lesley,  Walter  Haliburton,  Hugh 
Eglintoun,  and  Walter  Moyne,  was  directed  to 
visit,  in  the  first  instance,  the  royal  castles  of 
Lochleven,  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dunbarton, 
and  to  give  orders  for  their  being  immediately 
repaired  and  garrisoned,  and  provided  with  vic- 
tuals, warlike  engines,  and  all  other  articles  neces- 
sary for  resisting  a  hostile  attack ;  after  which,  the 
remaining  castles  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  care- 
fully surveyed  and  put  into  a  state  of  defence.^ 
The  exorbitant  power  of  the  great  barons  at  this 
Lawless  conduct  period,  and  their  haughty  contempt 
of  the  noUes.  of  all  law  and  authority,  are 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  tone  of  advice  and 
entreaty,  rather  than  of  command,  in  which  they 
are  implored  to  lay  aside  their  private  feuds  and 
dissensions,  and  to  unite  cordially  in  the  defence 
of  their  common  country.  The  parliament  clearly 
perceived  both  the  true  nature  and  the  origin  of 
the  evils  which  afflicted  the  state,  and  the  regula- 
tions which  it  made  to  repress  them  were  in  most 
eases  sound  and  sagacious;  but  such,,  unhappily, 
was  the  weakness  of  the  executive,  that  it  was 
always  difficult,  and  often  impossible,  to  put  the 
laws  in  execution :  and  thus  the  nation,  as  it  has 
been  justly  said,  continued  in  the  condition  of  a 
froward  patient,  who  cannot  be  cured,  because 
there  is  no  prevailing  upon  him  to  take  the  pre- 
scriptions ordered  by  the  physicians. 

When  the  parliament  again  assembled  nine 
months  after  this,  John  of  Lorn  and  Gillespie  Camp- 
bell submitted  to  the  royal  authority.  The  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Ross  appeared  in  their  places,  and 

*  Robertson's  Parliamentary  Records,  p.  112. 

+  Ibid.  p.  115. 

j  Ibid.  pp.  Ill,  113 ;  Tytler,  vol.  ii.,  Illustrations,  letter  L. 


engaged  within  their  territories  to  assist  the  royal 
officers  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order ;  and 
the  Steward  of  Scotland  became  bound  to  put 
down  dissensions  in  the  districts  of  Athole,  Strath- 
ern,  and  Menteith;  but  John  of  the  Isles  still 
continued  to  defy  the  power  of  the  king  and  par- 
liament, and  to  insist  that  his  vassals  were  under 
no  obligation  to  pay  any  portion  of  the  national 
impost.  David,  incensed  at  this  continued  resist- 
ance to  his  authority,  with  un-  Expedition 
wonted  activity  assembled  an  against  Jolm  of 
army,  and  though  it  was  the  ^"^  Isles- 
depth  of  winter,  marched  against  John  of  the  Isles 
in  person,  and  reduced  that  turbulent  chief  to 
obedience.  Accompanied  by  a  numerous  train  of 
the  insurgent  Highland  chiefs,  he  met  the  king  at 
Inverness,  and  humbly  submitted  — bis  sub- 
to  his  authority,  promising  to  pay  .•  mission, 
the  tax  imposed  by  parliament,  and  to  put  down 
all  disaffection  within  his  territories,  and  gave 
hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  under 
which  he  had  come.*  According  to  Fordun, 
David  employed  artifice  as  well  as  force,  in  re- 
ducing the  unruly  natives  of  the  islands  and  other 
remote  districts  of  the  country,  and  had  recourse 
to  the  crooked  policy  of  stirring  up  one  chieftain 
against  another,  and  bestowing  large  rewards  on 
those  who  succeeded  either  in  slaying  or  in  taking 
prisoners  their  brother  chiefs.f  In  this  way  the 
power  of  the  whole  was  humbled  and  diminished, 
and  the  royal  sovereignty  was  acknowledged,  and 
regular  government  gradually  established  through- 
out their  wild  and  almost  inaccessible  territories. 

Meanwhile  the  truce  with  England  was  about 
to  expire,  and  there  appeared  as  Miserable  state  of 
little  prospect  as  ever  of  the  estab-  the  kingdom, 
lishment  of  a  permanent  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.  The  Scottish  nation  was  weighed 
down  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  taxation,  and 
yet  the  debt  of  the  king  was  accumulating  year  by 
year,  and  more  than  a  half  of  his  ransom  was  still 
unpaid.  Many  districts  of  the  country,  through 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  the  long  neglect  of  hus- 
bandry, were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  poverty 
as  to  be  wholly  unable  to  pay  their  portion  of  the 
public  impost.  The  common  necessaries  of  life 
were  scarce,  and  therefore  dear,  and  even  the 
ordinary  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
household  had  to  be  imported  from  England-f 
In  the  midst  of  these  distresses,  the  Scottish  nation, 
though  deserted  and  betrayed  by  their  own  de- 
generate Sovereign,  continued,  with  unshaken 
courage  and  perseverance,  to  resist  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  English  monarch  to  destroy  or 
impair,  by  force  or  fraud,  the  independence  of  their 
country.  Although  the  proposal  made  by  David 
to  settle  the  crown  on  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward 
was  promptly  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the 
Scottish  parhament  and  people,  the  unworthy  son 

»  Tytler,  vol.  ii..  Illustrations,  letter  M;  Eobertson's  Par- 
liamentary Records,  p.  115. 

+  Fordun  book  xiv.  chap,  xxxiv. 
t  RotuliSeotiffi,vol..i.pp.92i,  930. 
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of  tlie  heroic  Brace  did  not  abandon  his  base 
design.  Up  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  continued  to 
act  as  the  tool  of  England,  and  there  is  the  clearest 
evidence,  that  during  his  almost  constant  residence 
in  that  country,  he  took  an  active  pai-t  in  the 
intrigues  which  Edward  was  incessantly  carrying 
on  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  grand  object 
of  his  ambition.  Many  ^f  :.the  nobility  were,  as 
usual,  gained  over  to  the  Ei^lish  interest,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  determined  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  their  country  at  all 
hazards,  and  the  appeals  made  to  their  hopes  and 
feai's  proved  like  unsuccessful.  Year  after  year,  ne- 
gotiations were  renewed,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manently establishing,  on  an  amicable  basis,  the 
relations  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  without 
effect.  In  tlie  exhausted  state  of  the  country, 
the  Scots  were  wholly  unable  to  raise  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  they  had  stipulated  to  pay  for 
the  king's  ransom,  and  Edward  obstinately  re- 
fused to  abate  any  portion,  either  of  the  original 
amount,  or  of  the  penalties  incurred  by  default  of 
payment.  It  was  in  his  power,  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  at  any  time  to  have  remanded  the 
Scottish  king  to  his  prison  in  the  Tower,  but  by 
taking  this  step,  he  would  have  depx-ived  himself  of 
a  tractable  and  zealous  agent  for  the  promotion  of 
his  views  on  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  thrown  the  govern- 
ment of  that  counti-y  into  the  hands  of  the  Steward, 
the  rigiltful  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the  decided 
enemy  of  English  influence.  His  object  was, 
therefore,  so  to  avail  himself  of  the  difHculties 
under  which  the  country  laboured,  as  to  reduce  it 
to  a  state  of  insolvency,  that  the  people  might  be 
constrained  to  sacrifice  their  independence  in  order 
to  relieve  themselves  from  the  overwhelming  pres- 
sure of  the  debt, — and  his  nefarious  schemes  were 
apparently  about  to  be  crowned  with  success. 
War  between  The  country  seemed  to  be  rapidly 
France  and  sinking  imder  its  accumulated  dis- 
Bngland.  tresses,  when  it  was  at  once  provi- 
dentially rescued  from  despair  by  the  sudden 
breaking  out  of  a  war  between  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  consequent  necessity  under  which 
the  English  monarch  was  placed  of  concentrating 
his  whole  strength  on  the  contest,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  position  on  the  continent.  His  ar- 
rogant demands  were  immediately  relaxed,  and 
he  readily  consented  that  the  truce  between  the 
kingdoms  should  be  prolonged  for  fourteen  years,* 

„,    ^  and   that    the    balance    of   Kins' 

The  truce         ^i      . ,,  ,.  ^.° 

between  England  JJaTid  s  ransom,   amountmg    still 

and  Scotland  is   to  fifty-six  thousand  marks,  should 

renewed  for      -be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of 
iourteen  years.     «,,■', 

tour    thousand    marks.      In    this 

manner  the  ransom  of  the  king  was   at  length 

completely  discharged,  and  a  receipt  in  full  was 

granted  by  Richard  II.  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 

reign.t 

*  Parliamentary  Eecords,  p.  118. 

+  Eymer,  Foedera,  vol.  vii.  p.  41 7 ;  Hailes,  vol,  ii,  p.  317. 


An  important  and  dangerous  innovation  on  the 
freedom  of  the  great  national  council  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  David's  reign,  innovation  in 
In  the  parliament  which  was  held  the  constitution  of 
at  Scone,  in  the  year  1368,  a  prao-  P-^'liament. 
tice  was  introduced,  apparently  for  the  first  time, 
of  ajipointing  committees  to  consult  upon  the  busi- 
ness, and  to  prepare  and  arrange  the  affairs  of  deli- 
cacy and  importance  which  were  afterwards  to  come 
before  the  parliament  at  large.*  When  the  council 
of  the  nation  assembled  at  Perth,  in  the  following 
year,  a  similar  course  was  adopted  on  a  more  ex- 
tended scale.  All  judicial  questions  which  were  to 
come  before  parliament  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  six  of  the  clergy,  fourteen  of 
the  barons,  and  seven  of  the  bm-gesses,  who  wero 
directed  to  deliberate  and  give  their  judgment  re- 
garding them.  To  a  second  committee,  composed 
exclusively  of  the  clergy  and  barons,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  six  of  the  former  to  eleven  of  the  latter,  was 
intrusted  the  management  of  certain  secret  afi'airs 
which  it  was  not  deemed  expedient,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  bring  before  the  body  at  large.  The 
principal  business  brought  before  this  committee 
was  the  consideration  of  the  king's  debt;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  object  of  the  secrecy  which 
had  been  preserved,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
representatives  of  the  royal  burghs,  was  to  prevent 
their  opposition  to  a  declaration  remitting  and 
cancelling  all  the  debts  contracted  Repudiation  of 
by  the  king  throughout  the  realm,  the  king's  debts. 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Exchequer  Court  at  Perth, 
in  the  year  1368.  This  mean  and  fraudulent  trans- 
action showed  how  perilous  this  innovation  on  the 
constitution  was  to  the  rights  of  the  community  and 
to  the  principles  of  good  government.  It  was  pro- 
bably with  the  view  of  reconciling  the  burgesses  to 
the  injury  thus  inflicted  upon  those  who  had  lent 
money  or  sold  goods  for  the  royal  use,  that  it  was 
accompanied  by  an  order  enjoining  the  king's 
offioers  to  exact  only  what  was  due  by  use  and 
custom,  and  to  make  prompt  payment  of  whatever 
was  borrowed  for  the  ransom,  or  the  support  of  the 
royal  household.  For  the  purpose  of  equalizing 
the  taxation  over  the  whole  country,  it  was  de- 
clared that  in  those  northern  dis-  Attempt  to 
tricts  where  sheep  had  not  been  in-  equalize  tlie 
troduced,  and  which  consequently  ..  taxation. 
escaped  the  heavy  tax  on  wool  paid  by  the  Lowland 
districts,  an  annual  impost  in  aid  of  the  crown 
should  be  levied  upon  the  crops  and  farm-stocking, 
or  that  the  king,  at  certain  seasons,  should  take  up 
his  residence  in  these  remote  counties  and  assess 
them  for  his  support. 

It  was  enacted  by  this  parliament,  that  a  tax 
should  be  paid  to  the  exchequer  of  forty  pennies 
upon  every  pound  of  money,  either       Tax  on  the 
of  Rold  or  silver,  exported  out  of  the     exportation  of 

o  IT         J?  L         j_     go''^  ^^^  Silver, 

country,  under  a  penalty  ot  twenty     ^^^  „f  jim-ggg 

shiUings  upon  every  penny  of  the        and  cattle. 

duty  which  was  eluded ;  and  wdth  regard  to  horses, 

*  Parliamentary  Eecords,  p.  113. 
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oo\rs,  and  other  animals  purchased  for  exportation, 
a  duty  of  forty  pence  was  to  be  levied  upon  every 
Ijound  of  the  price  of  the  horse,  and  twelve  pence 
U])on  the  price  of  all  other  animals.  As  grievous 
complaints  had  been  made  from  all  parts  of  the 
kiug-doin  respecting  the  extortion  of  the  Serjeants 
and  other  officers  of  the  crown,  a  strict  investiga- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  all 
persons  who  had  held  these  offices  since  the  period 
of  the  king's  captivity,  and  those  who  were  found 
guilty  of  malversation  were  ordered  to  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  and  deprivation  of  their  offices. 
It  was  further  declared,  that  no  justiciary,  sheriff, 
or  other  officer  of  the  king,  should  execute  any 
mandate  under  any  seal  whatever,  not  excepting  the 
groat  or  privy  seal,  if  such  mandate  were  contrary 
to  law.  All  grants  of  exemptions  from  pubKc 
burdens  or  services  due  to  the  king  were  revoked, 
and  the  merchants  and  burgesses  were  enjoined 
not  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  Ucense  from  the 
king  or  the  chamberlain.* 

At  this  period  discord  broke  out  in  the  royal 
family,  and  from  causes  which  are  involved  in 
obscm'ity,  bitter  animosity  arose  between  David 

Divorce  of  the  ^^^  1^^  queen.  She  appears  to 
queen —  have  been  expensive  in  her  habits, 
like  most  persons  suddenly  elevated  to  high  rank, 
and  was  fond  of  splendid  di-ess  and  entertainments ; 
and  she  apparently  also  liked  admiration.  Nothing 
is  known,  however,  with  certainty,  of  the  reasons 
that  induced  the  king  to  dissolve  the  unequal  alliance 
which  he  had  so  hastily  formed.  A  sentence  of 
divorce  was  pronomiced  by  the  Scottish  bishops, 

—her  appeal      ii  Lent,  A.D.  1639 ;  f  but  the  queen 

•to  the  Pojje —  appealed  to  the  Pope  against  this 
decision,  and  having  with  great  secrecy  conveyed 

*  Parliamentary  Eecords,  pp.  ]  17, 118. 
t  Fordun,  book  liv.  chap,  xxriv 


herself  and  the  treasure  she  had  amassed,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  considerable,  on  board  a  vessel 
in  the  Forth,  she  set  sail  for  France  and  proceeded 
to  Avignon  to  prosecute  her  appeal  in  person.  Her 
cause  met  with  a  favourable  hearing  at  the  papal 
court ;  but  she  did  not  live  to  bring  it  to  a  conclu- 
sion, as  she  died  on  her  journey  to 
Rome,    18th   Feb.    1362.      Imme- 


369. 
r^( 


-and  death. 


diately  after  the  divorre^  of  the  queen,  the  Steward 
and  his  sons  were  released  from  prison  and  restored 
to  the  royal  favour. 

Shortly  after  this  event,  David,  while  meditating 
an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  an  expiation  for 
his  sins,  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and  died 

at  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  on  the   .r^     ,    ..  t,    . , 
no    J  17  T,  1o^-/^    ■     ii,     Pi        Death  Of  David. 

22nd  February,  1370,  m  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-fii'st  of  his 
reign.*  The  character  of  this  prince  presents  little 
deserving  of  either  affection  or  esteem.  He  was 
indeed  possessed  of  personal  corn-age  and  of  com-t- 
eous  and  affable  manners,  but  he  Character  of  this 
was  habitually  under  the  dominion  prince, 

of  selfish  and  sordid  passions ;  and  wlule  he  exacted 
the  most  painful  sacrifices  from  his  subjects  in  the 
midst  of  their  deepest  distresses,  -nhich  his  foUy  and 
extravagance  had  greatly  aggravated,  he  recklessly 
indulged  his  love  of  show  and  pleasure,  and  never 
denied  himself  a  single  indulgence  in  return  for 
their  devoted  loyalty  and  affection.  His  violent 
resentments,  and  mingled  obstinacy  and  cajirice, 
entailed  a  long  train  of  calamities  upon  his  people ; 
and  his  readiness  to  barter,  for  paltry  and  personal 
advantages,  the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  must 
ever  remain  a  dark  blot  upon  his  memory.  It  is  a 
melancholy  consideration,  that  the  death  of  the 
only  son  of  Robert  Brace  must  have  been  regarded 
by  his  subjects  as  a  national  deliverance. 
•  Fordun,  book,  xiv.  chap,  sxsiv. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  SCOTLAND — LAWS — CHARTERS 
— KOTAL  BURGHS  —  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE — 
COINAGE  —  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  —  HOUSES, 
MILITARY  ARMS,  AND  DRESS  —  SPORTS  AND 
AMUSEMENTS. 

The  origin  and  constitution  of  the  ancient  par- 
liament of  Scotland  are  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
and  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
The  early  monarchs  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  dynasty, 
like  other  feudal  sovereigns,  were  doubtless  accus- 
tomed, on  important  occasions,  to  consult  the  most 
powerful  of  their  clergy  and  barons ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  a  regular  convocation  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  was  ever  held  during  their 
reigns,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  point 
out  the  precise  period  at  which  the  transition  from 
the  occasional  council  to  the  formal  and  legal 
assembly  took  place.  David  1.  was  undoubtedly  a 
legislator,  and  some  of  his  laws  have  come  down  to 
our  own  day ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  parliament  was  consulted  in  their  enactment. 
In  one  instance,  indeed,  he  held  a  meeting  of  the 
clergy  and  barons  at  Carlisle,  in  the  year  11.38 ; 
but  this  assembly  appears  to  have  been  convoked 
by  the  papal  legate,  and  may  be  deemed  an  eccle- 
siastical rather  than  a  civil  council.  On  various 
occasions  during  the  reigns  of  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, Malcolm  IV.,  William  the  Lion,  and  Alex- 
ander II.,  mention  is  made  of  important  public 
transactions  having  been  carried  through  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  a  great  council ;  but  in 
other  instances  equally  important  the  government 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  directed  by  the  will 
of  the  monarch ;  and  nothing  resembling  a  regular 
parliament  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  period,  although  the  word  is  once  or  twice 
employed  by  ancient  historians  in  speaking  of  the 
consultations  between  the  king  and  his  council. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  HI., 
The  first  certain  on  the  death  of  liis  son  and  daugh- 

notice  of  the      ^gj.  leavine;  an  infant  as  the  only 

meetiri^^  ot  the         .  . 

Estates  of  the     heirtothecrown,WyKtown  informs 

kingdom.  us  that  the  king  "  cau.sed  make  a 
great  gathering  of  the  States  at  Scone,"*  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  succession ;  and  we  learn 
from  Fordun,t  that  this  "  gathering  "  consisted  of 
the  bishops  and  higher  barons  of  the  realm  ;  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  attendance  of  the  rejjre- 
sentatives  of  the  burghs  upon  this  occasion. 

Immediately  after  the  sudden  and  calamitous 
death  of  Alexander,  we  are  told  by  Wyntown  that 
the  Estates  of  Scotland  held  a  parliament  at  Scoue,J 

•  Wyntown,  vol.  i.  p.  397. 

+  Fordun  a  Uoodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  127;  Tjtler,  vol.  ii. 
p,  i-U. 


I  Wjutuwn,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 


in  which  they  appointed  six  guardians  to  goicrn 
the  kingdom ;  but  we  possess  no  authentic  inform- 
ation respecting  the  constitution  or  proceedings  of 
this  assembly,  and  therefore  cannot  say  of  whom  it 
was  composed.  A  very  full  meeting  of  the  Estates 
took  place  shortly  after  at  Brigham,  which  was 
attended  bj'  the  five  guardians,  ten  bishops,  twelve 
earls,  twentj'-three  abbots,  eleven  priors,  and  forty- 
eight  barons,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the  Com- 
munity of  Scotland.*  The  absence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  birrghs  on  tliis  important  occasion 
clearly  proves  that  they  were  not  yet  recognised 
as  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  national  council.  The 
stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  AYales  and  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  "  that 
no  parliamentwas  ever  to  be  held  without  the  bound- 
aries of  Scotland,"  together  with  the  declaration 
which  Fordun  informs  us  was  afterwards  made  by 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  Baliol — that  ho  had 
been  compelled  to  swear  homage  to  Edward  with- 
out consulting  the  tlrrec  Estates  of  the  realm  t — 
show  how  rapidly  the  great  national  council  -was 
rising  into  importance.  The  burgesses  of  Scotland 
were  called  upon  by  Edward  I.  to  take  the  oalhs 
of  allegiance  to  him  in  his  progress  through  t!ie 
country  (a.d.  1292),  after  his  claims  as  Lord  Para- 
mount of  the  kingdom  had  been  admitted  by  the 
Scottish  clergy  and  barons;  but  it  was  not  till  three 
years  later  that  we  have  the  first  authentic  record  of 
the  admission  of  the  representa-  First  admission 
tives  of  the  burghs  into  the  Scot-  of  "^e  represent- 
tish  legislature.  The  chiefs  of  the  burgl^il^to  Jfar. 
people  formed  a  constituent  part  of  liament. 
that  parliament  which  compelled  Baliol  to  re- 
nounce his  homage  and  fealty  to  Edward,  and  to 
declare  war  against  England; J:  and  in  the  treaty 
of  marriage  ^\  hich  the  same  parliament  negotiated 
between  the  eldest  son  of  Baliol  and  the  daughter 
of  the  French  king,  a  clause  was  inserted  pio- 
viding  that  the  treaty  should  be  corroborated  by 
the  seals  and  the  signatures  not  only  of  the  prelates 
and  nobles,  but  of  the  communities  of  the  towns  of 
Scotland.§  There  is  no  farther  mention  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Scottish  parliament  till  the  ytar 
1305,  when  Edward,  after  what  he  deemed  the 
final  conquest  of  Scotland,  proceeded  to  form  a 
constitution  for  the  country,  which  he  regarded  as 
now  indissoluhly  miited  with  the  English  crown. 
By  his  orders  the  States  of  the  realm  assembled  at 
Perth  on  the  2Sth  of  May,  and  elected  ten  com- 
missioners, who,  in  conjunction  with  twcntj'  chosen 
by  the  English  parliament,  were  invested  with  full 
powers  to  frame  a  series  of  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  government  of 
the  country.  These  commissioners  consisted  of 
two  bishops,  two  abbots,  two  earls,  two  barons,  and 
two  members  to  represent  the  community  of 
burgbs,|l  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  royal  burghs 

»  Eymer  Foed.  vol.  ii.  p.  472 ;    Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  74i, 
note  hi). 

f  Fordun  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  152. 

I  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

§  Kjiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  606  ;  Tjtler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  22<j,  227. 

Ij  History,  ante,  p.  111. 
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wei-G   now  regarded  as   constituting  an  essential 
part  of  the  national  council.     In  the  year  lol5  the 
Estates  of  Scotland  assembled  at  Ayr,  and  deter- 
mined tliat,  in   the   event  of   the  death   of  King 
Robert  Bruce  without  heirs  male,  his  brother  Ed- 
ward should  succeed  to  the  throne.     As  the  heads 
of  the  communities  or  royal  bm'ghs  appended  thcii- 
seals  to  the  instruneut  of  succession  along  with 
those  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  sat  in  this  important  parliament, 
and  took  part  in  its  deliberations.*      They  were 
also  present  in  the  parliament  which  met  at  Scone 
in  the  year  1318,  for  the  pui'pose  of  framing  some 
new  regulations  regarding  the  succession   to  the 
crown,  rendered  necessary  hj  the  death  of  Edward 
Bruce  ;  and  the  famous  letter  which  the  parliament 
held  at  Abcrbrothock,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  was 
diunn  up  in  the  name  of  the  prelates,  earls,  free- 
holders, and  whole  community  of  Scotland,t  there- 
by showing  that  the  representatives  of  the  royal 
burghs  were  now  recognised  as  forming  the  third 
estate  of  the  national  council.     In  the  year  1326, 
King  Robert,  findii'g  his  health  rapidlj'  declining, 
convoked  a  parliament  at  C'ambuskenneth,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  final  settlement  of  the  crown, 
and  taking  the  oaths  of  fealty  to  his  infant  son, 
David.     The  original  record  of  this  Assembly  of 
the   Estates    has   perished,  but  an   indenture   has 
been    preserved   which    was   dr'awn   between    the 
king    and   his    earls,    barons,   free    tenants,    com- 
munities of   burghs,   and   the  whole   community 
of    his    realm; J  and  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  burghs  were  now  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  parliament.      Some  writers,   indeed,  have 
contended  that  this  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
trae  epoch  of  the  iritroduetion  of  deputies  from  the 
towns  into  the  great  national  council ;  §  but  the 
cases  already  adduced  afford  a  strong  presumption, 
if    not   conclusive    evidence,    that   this   important 
change   in  the   constitution    of  the    country  took 
place  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Baliol.     No  record 
has  been  preserved  of  the  parliament  assembled  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1327,  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  adjusting    the    terms   of  the    peace  with 
EnglaTid;  but  the  treaty  itself  distinctly  states  that 
it  had  been  concluded  with  consent  of  the  prelates, 
eai'is,  barons,  and  other  heads  of  the  communities 
of  the  kingdom, of  Scotland. || 

In  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of  the 
country  during  the  minority  and  captivity  of  David 
Bruce,  no  regular  parliament  appears  to  have  as- 
sembled for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  various  regents  who  carried  on  the 
government  was  vested  in  that  portion  of  the 
nobility  who  adhered  to  the  patriotic  cause.  But 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  the  burghs,  as  the  third  Estate,  in  all  the  parlia- 
ments held  by  David  after  his  return  to  hiij  own 

*  History,  ante,  p.  140. 
+  Tliid.  anU!,  p,  102. 

J  Kaun.'s'  Law  Trarts,  Appendix  No.  4  ;  Caledonia,  vnl.  i. 
Ji.  711,  nnte  (;/). 
§    llnd, 
I,    i>ubti-tsuu'3  liidBr.,  p.  103. 


dominions ;  and  on  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  parliament  held  at  Scone  on  the  20th 
of  July,  13C6,  we  find  it  stated,  that  the  assembly 
consisted  of  those  who  were  .summoned  to  the  par- 
liament of  the  king,  according  to  ancient  use  and 
wont ;  namely,  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors,  carls, 
barons,  and  free  tenants,  and  certain  burgesses 
who  were  summoned  from  each  burgh  to  attend  at 
this  time.     Towards  the  close  of  David's  reign,  an 

important    and  most  mischievous     ^^ 
.     ^  .  .        ,  .       ,  Dangerous  m- 

innovation  took  place  m  the  eon-  novation  on  the 
stitution  of  the  parliament.  In  constitution  of 
the  account  of  the  meeting  of  tho  V^^^^'^'^e'^i- 
Estates  in  the  year  1367,  it  is  stated  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  held  in  the  autumn,  "  certain 
persons  had  been  elected  to  hold  the  parliament, 
while  permission  was  given  to  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers to  return  to  their  own  business."  *  In  the 
meeting  of  the  three  Estates  at  Perth,  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1368,  the  same  questionable  meas'ire 
was  adopted  of  intrusting  the  entire  management 
of  the  business  of  the  parliament  to  a  committee, 
and  allowing  the  rest  of  the  niembers  to  return 
home  and  attend  to  their  own  affairs ;  and  in  the 
last  parliament  of  David,  which  assembled  at 
Perth  on  the  18th  of  February,  1369,  this  new  and 
dangerous  practice  was  still  more  fully  recognized 
and  carried  out.  The  management  of  all  the  judi- 
cial questions  and  complaints  which  required  to 
come  before  parliament  was  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  six  of  the  clergy,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  the  Chancellor, 
and  the  Chamberlain,  John  dc  Carrie,  fourteen  of 
the  barons,  and  seven  of  the  burgesses  ;  while  cer- 
tain special  and  secret  matters  regarding  the  king 
and  the  nation  were  referred  to  another  committee, 
from  which  the  representatives  of  the  burghs  were 
entirely  excluded. t  The  change  thus  introduced 
in  the  management  of  parliamentary  proceedings 
necessarily  tended  to  limit  the  freedom  of  discus- 
sion in  the  national  council,  by  investing  a  small 
body  of  the  members  with  the  power  of  keeping 
back  or  bringing  forward  at  their  pleasure  the 
subjects  for  consideration  and  debate,  and  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  institution  of  the  Lords  of  Ar- 
ticles,}: who  possessed  a  veto  upon  all  measm-es 
which  were  proposed  to  be  brought  before  the 
Estates,  and  thus  exerted  a  most  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  the  freedom  of  the  parliament  and  tho 
nation.  § 

The  origin  of  Scottish  jurisprudence  has  given 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  Orinin  of 
in  which  the  most  conflicting  Scottish  law. 
opinions  have  been  expressed ;  but  the  spurious- 
ness  of  the  laws  attributed  to  Kenneth  IMacalpine, 
Malcolm  II.,  JMacbcth,  and  Malcolm  Canmore,  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  nothing  like  a  code  of  written  law  was  trans- 

•  Pari.  Records  of  Scotland,  pp.  105, 108. 

+  See  ante,  p.  211 ;  Pari.  Records,  p.  117. 

+  llailes,  vol.  ii.  p.  310,  and  note. 

§  See  Tytler's  Ins^ertinion  nu  the  Ancient  Parliament  of 
Sciitland,  Viil.  ii.  p|). -217— ^;;iti ;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  741  — 
744;  Wight'y  'Use  and  Progress  of  Parliament. 
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niitted  by  any  of  tlie  Celtic  kings.  David,  the 
youngest  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  the  Saxon 
princess,  Queen  Margaret,  is  the  first  of  the  Scottish 
kings  whose  legislative  enactments  were  transmitted 
to  posterity  in  a  permanent  form.  His  reign  forms 
an  important  era  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Scotland. 
His  long  residence  at  the  court  of  Henry  I.  had 
made  him  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws  of 
England,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land, he  laboured  to  introduce  among  his  rude  sub- 
jects, the  laws,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  more 
civilized  inhabitants  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
island.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  code  of 
Laws  of  mercantile  law  called  Assissa  Bur- 
Daidd  I.  goruin,  from  a  term  of  English 
jurisprudence,  was  gradually  formed  by  this  en- 
lightened and  patriotic  monarch.  *  In  the  statutes 
of  Wilham  the  Lion  there  is  a  reference  to  "  the 
customs  and  laws  made  by  King  David ;"  and  in  the 
year  1305,  Edward  I.  enjoined  his  lieutenant  to 
read,  in  the  presence  of  the  good  people  of  the  land, 
"  the  laws  which  King  David  had  enacted."  It  ap- 
pears from  Ayloffe's  Calendar  of  Ancient  Charters, 
that  among  the  public  records  carried  away  by 
Edward,  there  were  several  rolls  of  the  laws  and 
assizes  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  several  rolls  of 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  burghs,  and  a  roll  of 
ancient  statutes  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Kings  of  Scotland.!  The  greater  part  of  these 
statutes  and  assizes  were,  in  all  probability,  enacted 
during  the  reigns  of  David  and  of  William  the 
Lion.  The  learned  Chalmers  states,  that  he  had 
inspected  a  manuscript  collection  of  ancient  laws 
preserved  in  the  library  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
and  which  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  year 
1306.1  This  interesting  document  contains  an 
enumeration  of  certain  statutes  under  the  title  of 
Leges  Scotid  and  Leges  Burgo?-u?n,  which  it  aiErms 
were  enacted  by  King  David;  but  it  makes  no 
Tlif!  Bet^am  mention  of  the  famous  code  cn- 
Majestatem.  titled  Regiam  Majestatem,  from 
the  first  words  of  the  treatise — the  genuineness  of 
which  was  long  a  keenly  disputed  question.  Seve- 
ral Scottish  lawyers  and  antiquaries  have  affirmed 
that  the  Begiam  Majestatem  is  a  book  of  Scottish 
law  compiled,  if  n.ot  by  the  pen,  at  least  in  the  age 
of  David  I.  This  opinion  has  been  controverted 
by  other  distinguished  Scottish  jurists,  such  as  Craig 
and  Lord  Stair,  while  the  eminent  English  law- 
yers, Spelman  and  Hale,  maintain  that  it  was  co- 
pied from  the  well-known  treatise  of  Glanvill.§ 
More  recently,  the  acute  and  learned  Lord  Hailes 
published  an  elaborate  dissertation,  intended  to 
prove  that  the  disputed  code  is  a  modern  fabrica- 
tion. II  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  internal  evi- 
dence, that  the  composition  of  Megiam  3fajesfatcm 
belongs  to  a  later  age  than  that  of  either  David  I. 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  72f),  726,  and  notes  (a)  and  (c). 

+  Ibid. 

{  Ibid.  p.  729,  note  (<). 

§  Ibid,  vol,  i.  p.  727. 

II  "  The  Examination  of  some  of  the  Arguments  for  the 
lljxh  Aiitir|nit)'  of  Kegiam  Majestatem."  —  Edinbm-gli, 
1T(jU. 


or  GlanviU,  and  that  the  date  of  its  compilati'ou 
cannot  be  fixed  earlier  than  the  fom-teenth  century. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose,  with  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  that  the  code  was  the  unau- 
thorized production  of  a  private  lavs^er,  or  that  it 
was  merely  an  inartificial  copy  from  GlanviU. 
The  treatise  of  the  English  la-n'yer,  as  Chalmers 
remarks,  was  undoubtedly  in  the  view  of  the  com- 
pilers of  the  disputed  tract ;  but  the  lawyers 
who  assisted  in  that  work,  had  before  them  the 
whole  code  of  English  law,  as  it  stood  enlarged 
and  improved  at  the  conclusion  of  the  long  reign 
of  the  law-giving  Edward  I.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  Scotland,  at  this  period,  possessed  a 
body  of  lawj-ers  who  could  have  compiled  a  judi- 
cial treatise  containing  so  much  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish canon  and  civil  law  as  appears  in  the  Regiam 
2Iajestatem.*  The  compilers  of  this  code  must 
therefore  be  sought  in  some  other  more  probable 
quarter;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  made  by  the  learned  author 
already  quoted,  that  the  compilation  of  the  Regiam 
Majestatem  may  he  more  justly  referred  to  the 
genius  of  Edward  I.  than  to  the  pen  of  King 
David.  The  true  origin  of  this  treatise  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  famous  state  paper  of  Edward,  known 
by  the  title  of  an  "  Ordinatio  super  stabilitatc 
terrae  Scotia?,"  and  published  in  1305.  In  this 
celebrated  decree  it  was  declared  that  — "  Tho 
Lieutenant  or  Guardian  should,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  in  Scotland,  assemble  the  good  people 
of  the  land  in  some  convenient  place,  and  that  in 
their  presence  he  should  read  the  laws  which  King 
David  had  enacted,  and  also  the  amendments  and 
additions  which  had  been  made  by  his  successors ; 
that  the  Lieutenant,  with  the  assistance  which  he 
shall  then  have,  as  well  English  as  Scottish,  shall 
amend  such  of  those  laws  and  usages  as  are  plainly 
against  the  dictates  of  God  and  reason,  as  they 
best  may  in  so  short  a  space,  without  consulting 
the  king;  and  as  to  such  matters  as  they  cannot 
correct  of  themselves,  that  they  put  them  into 
writing,  by  the  common  assent  of  the  Lieutenant 
and  the  good  men  assembled,  to  be  laid  before  Ihe 
king  at  "Westminster,  under  the  Lieutenant's 
seal."  t  In  compliance  with  this  decree,  a  sketch 
of  the  old  laws  of  Scotland  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Guardian,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  law- 
yers who  then  accompanied  him,  and  doubtless, 
also,  of  some  of  the  Scottish  clergy  who  attended 
this  assembly,  and  tliis  compilation,  with  nume- 
rous additions  and  alterations,  constitutes  the  code 
entitled  Regiam  Majestatem.     We  learn  from  this 

*  Ctialmevs  says,  "  1  have  looked  unsuccessfully  fur  biw- 
yers  in  Scotland  during  the  Scoto-Sason  period.  'I'ha 
pleadings  of  the  competitors  for  the  crown  of  Scotland  were 
plainly  drawn  hy  English  lawyers.  The  bishops,  and 
other  dignitied  clergy  in  Scotland,  were  no  doubt  canonists 
and  civilians  ;  but  they  were  not  municipal  lawyers.  Even 
at  the  comparatively  recent  establishment  ot  tlie  Court  of 
Session,  there  was  not  in  Scotland  a  regular  body  of 
muuicipal  lawyers.  Most  of  the  eatdiest  Lords  of  Session 
were  wlrat  the  English  judges  once  had  been, — mere  chiuch- 
men." — Caledoni;).  vol.  i.  p.  7:11,  note  (a). 

+  Caledonui,  vol.  i.  p.  733. 
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memorable  ordinance  of  the  English  monarch,  that 

,.,    ,  .^,       a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  ancient 

(_  Tistoras  of  the        ^  , 

Scots  and  Bri-  consuetudinary  laws  and  customs 
tons,  and  of  the  of  the  Scots  and  Britons  existed 
Flemings.  ^^  jj^j^  period;  SO  slowly  and 
gradually  had  the  feudal  law  advanced  in  Scotland, 
and  displaced  the  usajjes  of  the  Celtic  tribes.*  It 
appears  also,  that  the  Plemings,  who  colonized 
Scotland  during  the  twelfth  centurj',  and  settled 
in  great  numbers  along  the  east  coa,st,  were  long 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  peculiar  customs  under 
the  name  of  Fleiniihj-lauche;f  so  that  the  esta- 
blishment of  entire  uniformity  of  laws  among  the 
different  races  in  Scotland  was  the  work  of  a  com- 
parativel}'  late  period. 

The  earliest  lawsuit  of  which  there  is  any 
Earliest  record,  occurred  before  David's 
lawsuit  in  accession  to  the  throne,  and  rose 
Scotland.  q^^  ^f  rj  dispute  between  his 
Drenges  of  Horndean-on-the-Tvi'eed  and  the  monks 
of  St.  Cuthbert.  Da\id  decided,  that  if  the  monks 
could  bring  forward  legal  witnesses,  or  produce 
his  brother's  charter,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  land  in  dispute.  They  produced  the 
charter,  and  the  decision  was  given  in  their  favour.  J 
The  next  in  point  of  time  and  interest  was  the 
dispute  between  Sir  Robert  Burgoner  and  the 
monks  of  Lochleven,  who  complained  to  the  king 
tliat  they  were  violently  oppressed  by  the  knight, 
i  )avid  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  whole  county  of 
Fife,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  both  parties.  In 
Oi  der  to  support  the  laws,  the  power  of  the  county 
was  collected  by  Constantino  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  the  great  judge,  or  justiciar,  of  Scotland;  and  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  also  sent  a  body  of  troops, 
commanded  by  two  officers,  named  Budadh  and 
Slogadah.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  three 
judges,  or  arbiters — Constantine  the  Earl,  and  Duf- 
gal  and  Meldoineth,  two  judges  highly  respected 
on  account  of  their  character  and  learning.  After 
hearing  witnesses,  Dufgal  gave  judgment  upon 
the  complaint,  and  pronounced  sentence  against 
Burgoner.  The  whole  proceeding,  as  Chalmers 
justly  remarks,  evinces  that  Fife  was  then  a  Celtic 
country,  governed  by  Celtic  usages.§ 

The  fees  and  fines  which  arose  from  the  adminis- 
tration  of   justice    in    the    royal 

JiCVGIll.16 

drawn  from      courts,    formed   no   inconsiderable 

jiidieia!  revenue  ;  and  as  early  as  the  reign 

proceedings.       ^j.  -j^,..^^,j^  ^     jj^^^g  j^^.^gj^^  j^^^j  ^g_ 

come  objects  of  donation.  David  granted  to  the 
church  of  Glasgow  the  eighth  penny  out  of  all  his 
picas  in  Cumbria;  to  the  monastery  of  Dunfermline, 
the  eighth  part  of  all  his  pleas  and  gains  in  Fife 

*  In  a  charter  of  King  Eobert  Bruce  to  Kanulph,  creating 
hira  Karl  of  Moray,  mention  is  made  of  certain  ^cotican 
^^rvicen,  wliieh  must  have  heen  closely  allied  to  the  "  usages 
of  the  Scots  and  the  Brets,"  and  were  no  doubt  customs  or 
dues  anciently  paid  to  the  Celtic  kings,  and  which  were 
transmitted  as  legal  rights  to  their  successors. — Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  11.  740. 

+  lljid.  p.  730,  note  (g.)  ;  Charter  of  David  II.  to  John 
Mar. 

I  (.'aledoniii,  vol.  i.  p.  748. 

§  Hid.  p.  7i9. 


Charters. 


and  Fotherif;  to  the  monastery  of  Holyrood,  the 
tithe  of  all  his  pleas  from  the  Avon  to  Colbrands- 
path,  and  the  half  of  the  tithes  of  his  can  and  of 
his  pleas  and  profits  in  Kintp-e  and  Argyle;  to  the 
piiory  of  Urquhart  in  Moi'ay,  the  tithe  of  his  pleas 
and  profits  in  Argyle.  The  same  monarch  be- 
stowed upon  the  monastery  of  Cambuskenneth  the 
tenth  of  all  his  pleas  and  profits  in  StirUng,  Stir- 
lingshire, and  Calentire;  and  the  prior  and  canons 
of  liestennet  obtained  from  him  a  grant  of  the 
tenths  of  the  wards,  reliefs,  marriages,  fines, 
escheats,  and  other  emoluments  which  accrued  to 
the  king  in  the  justiciary,  chamberlain,  and  sheriff 
courts  in  Forfarshire.  The  successors  of  David 
imitated  his  example  in  bestoA\-ing  upon  the  clergy 
and  religious  houses,  similar  revenues  fi-om  judicial 
proceedings.  Simon,  Bishop  of  Moray,  obtained 
from  AVilliam  the  Lion  the  tithes  of  his  pleas 
throughout  the  whole  dioccsc  of  Moray.  The 
bishops  of  Brechin  received  a  part  of  the  second 
tenths  of  the  same  profits  in  Kincardinesliire,  and 
those  within  the  shires  of  Aberdeen  and  Banff 
were  bestowed  upon  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen.  And 
before  the  termination  of  the  Scoto-Saxon  period, 
the  royal  revenue  arising  from  the  administration 
of  justice  to  the  people  was,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.* 

Charters,  as  we  have  seen,  were  called  for  in  the 
earliest  lawsuit  on  record  in  Scot- 
land. Many  fabulous  statements 
are  made  by  a  certain  class  of  Scottish  historians 
respecting  the  existence  of  charters  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  such  documents  could 
have  been  found  in  Scotland  until  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Celtic  form  of  government.  The  earliest 
genuine  charters  are  those  of  King  Edgar.f  They 
are  invariably  in  Latin,  which  was  also  at  that 
period  the  language  of  the  laws  and  of  all  judicial 
proceedings.  Chalmers  states,  that  the  oldest 
document  which  he  has  met  with  in  the  Scottish 
language,  ls  a  contract  with  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1387.J:  The  charters  of 
Edgar  and  of  Alexander  I.,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  granted  by  David  I.  and  his  grandson  Mal- 
colm IV.  are  without  dates.  The  earliest  dates  on 
public  documents  in  Scotland  refer  to  the  reign  of 
the  king,  the  bu-th  of  his  son,  or  some  other  event 
which  had  oocmred  during  .his  government.  The 
custom  of  cmplojing  the  date  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  was  not  introduced  into  Scotland  till  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  ceutury.§  Seals  were 
known  in  Scotland  as  early  as  the  year  1122,  but 
they  did  not  come  into  common  use  till  a  much 
later  period. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Leyes 
Burgorum,  or  Bui'gli  Laws,  enacted  by  David  I., 
which  aft'ord  conclusive  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  royal  boroughs  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  reigu 

*  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  749,  andnotes  {f)  and  {g). 

+  .\nderson'£  Diplomaca,  Plate  0. 

t  ('aledouia.  vol.  i.  p.  7.J4. 

§  Ibid.  pp.  7.5J — 7o7. 
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of  that  monarch.     There  were  no  towTis  in  Scot- 
land during  the  Celtic  period,  as  the  Celtic  race  ; 
have  always  shown  an  aversion  to  a  settlement  in 
large  communities,  and  to  habits  of  industry  and 
the  pacific  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce.     The 
Kise  of  the       origin,  therefore,  of  the  towns  and 
royal  burglis.     royal  boroughs  of  Scotland  cannot 
be  traced  to  an  earlier  period  than  the  commence- 
ment of  the    Scoto-Saxon   dynasty.      The   small 
clusters  of  hamlets,  which,  for  the  sake  of  secm-ity, 
were  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  royal  and  baro- 
nial castles   erected    by  the    Anglo-Norman  and 
Saxon  settlers,  and  formed  the  dwellings  of  their 
feudal  vassals   and    retainers,   grew    by    degrees 
into  extensive   settlements   of  skilful   and  enter- 
prising artisans,  who  again,  in  the  course  of  time, 
were  transformed  into  wealth}'  manufacturers  and 
traders.     These  communities  became  the  nurseries 
of  freedom,  and  afforded  a  safe  asylum  to  the  slave 
who  could  escape  from  the  vigilance  of  his  master.* 
Their  power  and  privileges  continued  steadily  to 
increase,  till  at  length  they  were  formed  into  char- 
tered corporations,  endowed  with  peculiar  immu- 
nities and  rights ;  thus  forming  by  their  enterprise 
and  wealth  a  useful   check  on   the   overweening 
arrogance  and  exorbitant    power   of  the   barons. 
The  oldest  of  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  are 
Edinburgh,    Berwick,     Eoxbm-gh,    and    Stirling, 
which  have  been  traced  to  the  time  of  Alexander 
I.f     To  these  wore  added,  in  the  cour.se  of  a  few 
years,  Invcrkcithing,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen,  which, 
iiowever,  obtained  their  respective  charters  from 
William  the  Lion.     David  I.,  with  his  usual  saga- 
cious  policy,     viewed    with    .special    favour    the 
erection  of  these  infant  towns,  and  held  out  such 
encouragement  to  induce  the  more  industrious  and 
civilized  tradesmen  and  merchants  of  England  to 
settle  in  these  communities,  that  we  are  informed 
by  an  EngUsh  historian,  the  to^vns  and  burghs  of 
Scotland  under  William   the    Lion    were   almost 
exclusively  peopled  by  Englishmen.     No  less  than 
twenty-five  of  these  bm-ghs,   including  Jedburgh, 
Haddington,     Linlithgow,     Inverness,    Dumfries, 


*  An}"  boudmaD,  except  the  king's,  "who  escaped  from  his 
feudal  superiors  and  lived  for  u  year  and  a  day  within  a 
hiirgh,  without  being  claimed  liy  his  master,  became  entitled 
to  his  freedom. — Laws  of  the  liurghs,  chap.  xvii. 

■f  The  chronological  series  of  the  boroughs  of  Scotland  is 
thus  given  by  Chalmers  ; — "Under  AJesander  I.:  Edinburgli, 
Berwick,  Stirling,  Inverkeithing,  Perth,  Aberdeen.  Under 
David  I. :  Jedburgh,  Haddington,  Linlithgow.  Eutherglen, 
Renfrew,  St.  .Andrews,  Dunfemaline,  CraU.  Elgin,  Forres, 
Inverness;  Entherglen  and  Inverness  received  their  first 
existing  charters  from  William.  Under  William,  wlio 
granted  many  charters  to  boroughs ;  Dumfries,  Lanarjc, 
Glasgow,  Ii-vine,  Ayr,  Forfar,  Dundee,  Aberhrothock,  Mon- 
trose, Inverury,  Kintore,  Banff,  CuUen,  Naii-n.  Under 
Alexander  II.  :  Annan,  Dunbarton,  Dingwall,  Rosemarkie. 
Under  Alexander  HI.:  Kinghorn,  Peebles,  Cupar,  Inver- 
bervie, Dunbar,  Brechin,  I,auder,  Wigton.  Under  Robert 
III.:  North  Berwick,  Pittenweem,  Burntisland,  Dysart. 
Under  James  VI. :  Anstruther  Easter,  .\nstruther  Wester, 
Culross,  Wick,  Sanquhar,  Stranraer.  Under  Charles  I.: 
Dornoch,  Inverary,  New  Galloway,  Newbirrgh.  Under 
Charles  II.:  Tain.  Cromarty,  Kilrenny.  William  III.; 
Campbeltown."  Some  of  them  may  have  existed  as  villages 
iieliire  thev  were  erected  into  corporate  towns.  Caledonia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  775,  776,  note  (b). 
VOL.  I. 


Lanark,  Glasgow,  and  Dundee,  had  their  origin 
under  David  and  his  grandson  William,  who  car- 
ried out  the  policy  which  his  predecessor  origin- 
ated. It  is  noticed  by  Chalmers,  that  though  the 
names  of  these  burghs  are  Celtic,  the  names  of  their 
streets  and  lanes  are  Anglo-Saxon — a  significant 
fact,  which  clearly  proves  that  for  their  elevation 
from  the  position  of  villages  to  the  rank  of  towns, 
they  are  indebted  to  the  Saxon,  Anglo-Norman,  and 
Flemish  settlers,  who  took  up  their  residence  in 
them  during  the  twelfth  centm-y.*  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  biu-gesses  and  common 
people  of  the  towns,  who  appear  in  the  charters 
of  that  period,  are  distinguished  bj'  English  or 
Flemish  names,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  rm-al 
districts,  mentioned  in  these  charters,  receive  Celtic; 
designations. 

At  this  early  period  the  royal  hm-glis  were  the 
exclusive    j^ropcrty    of  the    kmg,         The  royal 
and  were  either  held  in  his  own  tarsjis  were  ori- 
hands,  or  let  out  to  farm.     This      pei-t'y  of  tlie 
is  shown  by   the  conclusive  fact,        monarch, 
that  the  Cartularies,  as  Chalmers  remarks,  are  full, 
not  only  of  grants  from  successive-  kings  to  new 
settlers,  and  to  the  clergy  and  barons,  of  tofts,  or 
small   portions   of  pasture  and  arable   ground,   in 
their  various  bm-ghs,   ■\\'ith   the  right  of  building 
on  them,  but  of  annuities  payable  out  of  the  royal 
farms,    and    pensions   from    the    census   of   their 
bm-gesscs.-j" 

Not   a  few  of  the   Scottish  burghs   owed   their 
origin  to  the  heads  of  the  great     Ecclrsia-ticul 
religious  houses,  or  to  the  higher      and  ijm-onial 
barons,  who  imitated  the  policy  of  burglis. 

their  sovereign  in  granting  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  villages  or  towns  on  their  estates.  Thus  Sel- 
kirk was  indebted  for  its  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  burgh  to  the  Abbot  of  Kelso ;  Abcrbrothock, 
to  the  Abbot  of  that  monastery  ;  St.  Andi'cws,  Glas- 
gow, and  Brechin,  to  the  bishops  of  tliese  sees  ; 
Newburgh,  to  the  Abbot  of  Lindores ;  I'eebles,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow ;  Burntisland,  to  the  Abbot 
of  Dunfermline;  and  \Vhithorn,  to  the  Prior  of 
Candida  Casa.J  Renfrew  was  granted  by  David  I. 
to  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  the  founder  of  the 
Stewart  line.  Robert  Bruce  obtained  Lochmaben 
by  a  grant  of  the  same  monarch.  Dunbar  was 
early  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Dunbar;  and 
Lauder,  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Morevilles.§ 
North  Berwick  was  erected  into  a  port  by  Robert 
II.,  who  conveyed  it  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
"\Mck  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Caithness,  and  Inver- 
ary and  Campbelton  were  the  property  of  the 
powerful  family  of  Argyle.  In  these  troublous 
times,  the  estates  of  the  barons  were  fi-equcntly 
forfeited  to  the  crown;  and  thus  their  burghs,  liico 
their  castles  and  manors,  became  the  property  of 
the  monarch,  and,  from  baronial  or  ecclesiastical, 
were  converted  into  royal  burghs. 

It  appears  that  from  an  early  period  all  disputes 


Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  T'O. 
Ibid.  p.  77b. 


J  Ibid.  p.  770,  iioie  (h). 
§  Ibid. 
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■wliich  arose  among  the  members  of  these  trading 
communities,  were  determined  in  a  scj^arate  court 
of  their  own ;  and  that,  from  tlie  decision  of  the 
hm-gh  court,  there  lay  a  right  of  ajipeal  to  a  tri- 
Court  I  if  tlie  bunal  denominated  the  Court  of  the 
Four  Burghs.  Four  Burglis,  which  was  instituted 
hy  Da-^dd  I.  The  four  burghs  which  composed  this 
tribunal  were  Berwick,  Roxbm-gh,  Edinburgh,  and 
Stirling  ;  *  and  their  commissioners  assembled  once 
every  year  at  Haddington,  before  the  Cliamberlain 
of  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  "  falseing  the  dooms 
of  the  burghs"  as  it  was  termed,  or  giving  judg- 
ment upon  the  appeals  brought  before  them.  "  By 
an  easy  transition,"  says  Chalmers,  "  the  Court  of 
the  Fom-  Buighs,  fi-om  being  judicial  in  its  prin- 
ciple, became  legislative  in  its  practice ;  and,  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  tifteenth  centm'y, 
delegates  from  all  the  bm-ghs  met  in  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Four  Burghs,  to  treat  and  determine 
upon  all  things  concerning  the  common  weal  of  all 
the  king's  bm-ghs.  "f 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  towns  and  royal  burghs 
Exclusive  priu-     ^'=^«'    ^*    ^^st,    highly    conducive 
ciples  of  these     to  the  advancement  of  the  mer- 
tradiiiR  com-      cantile  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
mum  les—       jj^^  kingdom,  but  the  peculiar  pri- 
vileges with   which  these   corporations   were   in- 
vested, must  have  ultimately  proved  injurious  to 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.     These  trading- 
communities  were  all  formed  upon  a  principle  of 
exclusion  and  monopoly.     It  was  early  settled  as 
the   law   of  Scotland   that   "  all   mcrchandis   and 
boroughs  enjoy  their  own  liberties  and  privileges  ; 
that  persons  dwelling  without  boroughs  shall  not 
use  any  merchandize,  nor  sell  any  staple  goods  ; 
and  that  none  but  merchant  guilds  shall  buy  or 
sell  within  the  liberties  of  the  boroughs."  J     These 
exclusive  privileges  completely  prevented  competi- 
tion. Each  bm-gli  had  its  own  district,  within  which 
it  strove  to  maintain  a  strict  monopoly.     The  pri- 
vilege of  carrying  on  any  branch  of  trade  or  com- 
merce  was   confined    to    the    guild    brethren    or 
favoured  monks.  The  cargoes  of  foreign  vesselscould 
be  offered  for  sale  only  to  the  members  of  the  pri- 
vileged corporations  ;  and  the  "stranger  merchand," 
when  about  to  reload  his  ship,  soon  found  that  he 
could  not  purchase  any  goods  for  that   purpose, 
either  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  a  burgh, 
except  from  a  burgess.§     These  impohtie  regula- 
tions not  only  retarded  the  extension  of  the  trade 
-jealousies  and   ^""^  commerce  of  the  country  by 
disputes  to  whicli  checking    competition,    but   gave 
their  monopolies  rise  to  jealousies  and  angry  con- 
ga^ense.        tentions  between  the  members  of 
the  rival  communities.      The   burghers  of  Dun- 

»  An  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  13fi7,  declares,  that  as 
long  as  Bei-wiok  and  Eoxhurgh, — which  were  two  of  the 
hnrghs  that  of  old  ought  to  hold  the  chamberlain  court,— 
shall  he  detained  hv  their  adversaries  of  England,  Lanark 
and  Linlitligow  shall  be  substituted  in  their  place.— Cale- 
donia, vol.  i.  p.  777,  note  (e). 

i    The  Anld  Laws,  p.  UO  ;  Ibid. 

J  Skene's  Bm-gh  Laws;  Ibid.  p.  781. 

§   linrgli  Laws,  chap,  xviii.;  Ibid.  p.  786. 


barton  strove  to  exclude  the  men  of  Glasgow  from 
trading  in  the  comities  of  Lennox  and  Argyle.* 
The  bm-gesses  of  Cupar  endeavom-ed  to  prevent  the 
citizens  of  St.  Andrews  from  buying  and  selling 
within  their  district ;  but,  after  a  lengthened  liti- 
gation, the  controversy  was  decided  in  iiivour  of 
the  bishop  and  his  bm-ghers.f  There  was  a  fierce 
and  protracted  contest  between  the  towns  of  Perth 
and  Dundee  respecting  their  precedence  and  pri- 
vileges in  trade.  J  The  burgesses  of  Ir-vine  and  Ayr 
had  a  dispute  regarding  their  exclusive  right  of 
trafiic,  wluch  was  finally  settled  by  the  verdict  of 
a  jury,  under  Robert  II.  §  The  royal  burghs  even 
attempted  to  deprive  the  burghs  of  regality  and 
barony  of  an  equal  share  in  the  privileges  granted 
to  these  corporations,  and  they  were  ultimately 
allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  foreign 
trade,  only  upon  condition  of  their  relie-ving  the 
royal  bui-ghs  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  public 
taxes.  II 

The  information  which  we  possess  respecting  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  constitution  of 
royal  burghs  of  Scotland  at  this  the  royal 
early  period  is  exceedingly  scanty;  burghs 
but  enough  is  known  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  closely  resembled  those  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  island.  Berwick  Was  governed  by 
a  mayor,  under  whom  were  four  provosts.  Some 
idea  of  the  wealth  and  importance  of  this  burgh 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  salary  of  the 
maj'or  was  ten  pounds  a  year — a  sum  equal  to  four 
hundred  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Glasgow 
was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  three 
provosts,  Haddington  of  one  ;  Roxbirrgh,  Jedburgh, 
Stii-ling,  and  Perth,  were  each  governed  by  an 
alderman ;  and  the  smaller  burghs  of  Peebles,  Lin- 
lithgow, Inverkeithing,  Montrose,  and  Elgin,  were 
superintended  by  one  or  more  magistrates,  called 
bailies.^ 

Scone,  which  was  the  site  of  the  Stone  of  Desthiy, 

appears  to  have  been  the  principal      their  trade 

residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Scoto-  and  wealth. 
Saxon  dynasty.  Malcolm  IV.,  in  his  charter  to 
the  monastery  of  Scone,  terms  it  the  principal  seat 
of  his  kingdom.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  places 
in  the  country  which  carried  on  a  foreign  trade. 
Alexander  I.  granted  to  the  monastery  the  custom 
of  ships  landing  at  Scone,  and  addressed  an  invita- 
tion to  the  merchants  of  England  to  trade  at  this 
place,  promising  them  protection  on  paying  cus- 


*  The  villagers  of  Glasgow  -were  originally  the  mere  men 
of  the  bishop.  In  the  Cartulai^  of  the  see  they  are  termed 
"  the  men,  natives,  and  serfs  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow." 
Sometime  between  117.5  and  1180,  William  the  Lion  granted 
to  Bishop  Jocelyn  "  that  he  should  have  a  burgh  at 
Glasgow,  with  a  market  on  Thursdays." — Cart,  of  Glasgow, 
p.  23  ;  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  779,  note  {u). 

+  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  780. 

J  Birrel  states  in  his  Diaiy,  p.  13,  "that  on  the  20th 
Dec,  l.')l)7,  the  Lord  Eegent  raid  to  the  parliament  hous, 
and  was  much  ti-oubled  to  compose  these  two  tiu'biilent 
tounes  of  Perth  and  Uundie." 

§  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  781,  note  (6). 

II  Il)id.  note  {d). 

%  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2.J3,  2.U. 
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toms  to  the  monks.*     Alexander  II.  addressed  a 
mandate  to  his  sabjects  in  jNIoray  and  Caithness, 
requiring  them  to  protect  and  succour  the  ship  and 
men  of  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Scone,  if  they 
shoidd   touch    at    their  unknown   coasts.f      The 
residence  of  the  court  at  Scone,  and  the  privik'ges 
bestowed  upon  that  monastery,  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised a  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  neigh- 
bom'ing  town  of  Perth,  which  was  erected  into  a 
royal  burgh  by  William  the  Lion,  and  became,  in 
the  words  of  a  eontempporary  writer,  one  of  the 
principal  pillars  of  the  opulence  of  the  kingdom. J: 
There  is  evidence  that,  at  this  remote  period,  the 
burghs  of  St.  Andrews  and  Stirling  also  shared 
extensively  in  the  benefits  of  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  continent ;  but  Berwick  was  the 
great  emporium  of  foreign  commerce,  and  far  ex- 
celled any  other  port  in   Scotland  in   trade  and 
opulence.       Its    customs    under    Alexander     III. 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  £2197  8s.  sterling, 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  customs  of 
England  at  that  time.§ 
We  learn  from  the  Cartularies,  that  the  monks 
Trading  and      '"'^^'^  ^^'"^  earliest  guild  brethren, 
banking  opera-    and    possessed   various    exclusive 
tions  carried  on   privileges  of  trade  and  fisheries,  at 
y  t  e  mon  s.     ^  jj^^  when  scarcely  any  of  the 
bm-ghs  existed.     The  ships  belonging  to  some  of 
the  religious  houses  enjoyed  special  protection,  and 
were  exempted  from    the   paj-ment  of  can,   toll, 
and  custom.ll     The  monks  were  also  the  bankers 
of  these  times,  being  the  only  bodies  who  possessed 
any  large  portion  of  ready  monej' ;   and  many  of 
their  lands  and  tenements   came   originally  into 
their  possession  as  securities  for  the  loans  which 
they  advanced  to  the  extravagant  or  the  needj-.^ 
Not  a  few  of  these  great  monastic  houses  became 
so  extensively  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises, 
and  obtained  so  many  privileges  from  successive 
sovereigns,  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  trading 
rather  than  religious  corporations.      To   such  an 
extent  did  the  evil  grow,  that,  as  early  as  1269, 
one  of  the  canons  of  the  Scottish  church  peremp- 
torily forbade  clerks  or  monks  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness;  and  William  the  Lion  enacted,  that"kii'k- 
men  live  honestlie  of  the  fi-uits,  rents,  and  profits 
of  their  kirks  :   and  sail  noeht  be  husbandmen, 
scheipherds,  nor  merchants."**     But  these  regula- 
tions do  not  appear  to  have  been  enforced,  and  the 
evil  was  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  any  legisla- 
tive enactment. 
The  exports  of  the  country  at  this  period  were 
Exports  and      pi^cipally     composed     of     wool, 
imports  of  tie    skms,   hides,   salted    fish,   horses, 
country.         sheep,    ai  '1    cattle,   and   on   some 
occasions  of  pearls.ft  falcoi.:,,  and  greyhounds.    The 

»  Cart,  of  Scone,  p.  3 ;  Caledonii,  p.  778,  note  (p). 
t  Cart,  of  Scone,  p.  57. 

}  Necham  apud  Gough's  Camden's  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  393; 
Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. 
§  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.03. 
I)  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  783,  and  note  (m). 
t  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  780,  and  note  (r). 
*•  Mienc's  Statntes,  chap,  xxxiv. ;  Ibid.  p.  786. 
tt  See  ante,  p.  l(jl) 


imports  consisted  of  fine  linen  and  silks,  broad 
cloth,  and  a  rich  woollen  cloth,  called  sajjes, 
carpets  and  tapestry,  wine,  oil  of  olives,  spices, 
drugs,  arms,  armour,  and  cutlery,  and  occasionally 
of  corn  and  barley,  and  gold  and  tilver  plate. 
That  Scotland  at  this  time  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  foreign  countries,  is  shown  by 
the  violent  efforts  made  to  extinguish  it  by  Ed- 
ward I.  and  his  successors,  and  the  steady  refusal 
of  the  Flemings,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
low  countries,  to  break  off  their  traffic  with  the 
Scots.* 

The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  must  at  a  very  early 
period  have  directed  their  atten-  .     . 

tion  to  the  arts  of  ship-building  °' 

and  navigation,  and  in  this,  as  in  other  branches 
of  industry,  the  monks  led  the  way.  As  early  as 
the  year  1249,  an  old  English  chronicler  records 
the  building  of  a  large  vessel  at  Inverness,  the 
property  of  the  Count  de  St.  Paul.-)-  Mention  is 
also  made  of  the  fleets  of  William  the  Lion,  and 
his  successor,  Alexander  II. ;  but  it  has  been  con- 
jectm'ed  that  these  naval  armaments  were  fur- 
nished by  the  islanders,  who  held  their  lands  by 
the  tenure  of  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  galleys 
for  the  use  of  their  sovereign. J  Alexander  III. 
possesse'd  several  large  vessels,  which  were  bidlt  iu 
the  port  of  Ayr.  Robert  Bruce  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  almost  incessant  struggle  for 
the  independence  of  his  kingdom,  to  be  able  to 
devote  much  time  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade 
and  commcice  ;  but  in  the  last  year  of  his  hfe, 
while  residing  at  Cardross,  his  attention  seems  to 
have  been  anxiously  ttu'ned  to  the  subject  of  ship- 
ping and  navigation,  nnd  he  built  several  vessels, 
in  which  he  often  sailed  on  the  adjacent  frith.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Bruce,  however,  that 
attempts  were  made  to  maintain  a  regular  naval 
force.  Ltiring  the  long-continued  hostilities  with 
England,  which  marked  the  reign  of  his  son,  the 
Scottish  ships  of  war  plundered  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy,  and  made  repeated  and  destruc- 
tive descents  upon  their  coast ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  their  merchantmen,  even  vhen  riding  at 
anchor  within  the  harbours,  wcie  cut  out  and  carried 
off  by  the  Scottish  seamen.  The  commerce  of  the 
English  suffered  severely  from  these  na-sal  attacks, 
and  the  Scottish  navy  at  this  period  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  decided  superiority  over  that  of  England, 
j\Ir.  Tytler  quotes  from  the  Kotuli  Scotite,  a  remark- 
able order  addressed  by  Edward  III.  to  his  ad- 
mirals and  naval  captains,  and  complainuig  in 
bitter  terms  of  their  pusillanimous  conduct  in  per- 
mitting the  united  fleets  of  the  Scots,  French,  tmd 
Flemings,  to  capture  and  destroy  the  sliips  of 
England  in  the  very  sight  of  his  own  navy,  which 

•  See  ante,  p.  149. 

+  M.  Paris;  Hailes,  vol.  i.  p.  370. 

J  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  The  old  charters  of  the  Lsland 
chiefs  required  as  the  service  for  their  tenure  one  vessel 
■with  twenty  oars.  C)n  this  account  the  gTeotfaniUy  of  Aigyle 
still  bear  ships,  or  lymphails,  on  their  coat-of-aims. — Nis- 
het's  Essay  on  Armomies,  p.  9;  Caledonia,  vol.  i  p.  786, 
note  i^b). 
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kept  aloof  during  tlio  action,  and  did  not  dare  to 
give  battle.*  Many  of  the  Scottish  vessels,  how- 
ever, were  evidently  privateers  hired  from  the 
Flemings  and  Genoese,  and  which  served,  as  occa- 
sion required,  either  as  traders  or  as  ships  of  war. 
Before  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  the  early 
Early  coinage     commerce  of  Scotland,  it  will   be 

of  Scotland,  necessary  to  notice  the  Scottish 
coinage  of  this  period.  It  is  evident  that  coins 
were  unknown  to  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitants  of 
Scotland.  Many  coins  of  the  Romans,  English, 
and  Scoto-Saxons  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  but  none  of  her  Celtic  monarchs. 
The  earliest  Scottish  coins  that  have  yet  been 
discovered  are  the  silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I., 
v.liieh  are  of  the  same  shape,  fineness,  and  weight 
as  the  contemporary  English  coins  of  the  same 
value.t  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  gold  coinage  in  Scotland  at  this  period. 
Erom  the  time  of  Alexander,  there  was  a  regular 
coinage  of  silver  pennies  by  the  various  monarchs 
who  successively  filled  the  throne  down  to  the  "\Var 
of  Independence,  and  their  money  continued  to  be 
of  precisely  the  same  weight  and  value  as  that 
of  the  contemporary  English  sovereigns.  These 
pennies  were  composed  of  mixed  silver,  one  pound 
or  twelve  ounces  of  which  contained  eleven  ounces 
and  two  pennyweights  of  fine  silver,  and  eighteen 
pennyweights  of  copper  alloy.J:  The  first  attempt 
Depreciation  of    to  debase  the  Scottish  coinage  took 

the  cun-ency.  place  in  the  reign  of  Robert 
Bruce.  The  pound  weight  of  silver  then  consisted 
of  twelve  ounces,  each  containing  twenty  penny- 
Meights,  or  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pennies.  In 
the  year  1300,  Edward  I.  commanded  two  hundred 
and  forty-three  pennies  to  be  coined  out  of  the 
standard  pound.  The  depreciation  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  trifling  ;  but  the  pernicious  example  thus 
set,  was  speedily  followed  and  outdone  by  the  Scot- 
tish king,  who  coined  two  hundr-ed  and  fifty-two 
pennies  from  the  pound  weight  of  silver.  §  Edward 
III.,  who  closely  copied  the  ambition,  the  cruelty, 
and  the  dishonesty  of  his  grandfather,  attempted 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  debts  which  he  had  in- 
cm'red  in  the  French  war,  by  paying  his  creditors 
with  debased  money ;  and  a  few  years  later  (in 
13-16)  he  repeated  this  fraudulent  and  impolitic 
expedient,  and  commanded  two  hundr-ed  and 
seventy  pennies  to  be  made  out  of  the  pound  of 
silver.  This  example  was  followed,  in  1354,  by 
the  Steward,  who  was  then  regent  of  Scotland,  and 
A'.ho  issued  a  new  coinage  still  more  depreciated 
than  that  of  England.  Up  to  this  date  it  appears 
that  the  silver  pennies  of  both  countries  had  con- 
tinued to  pass  indiscriminately  ;  but,  on  the  issue 
of  the  new  money  of  the  Scottish  regent,  EdT\'ard 
\n-otc  to  the  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  informing 
him  that  "  the  new  money  of  Scotland,  although  of 


•  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
+  Anderson's  Diplomata,  Plate  107. 
1  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  806,  and  note  (b.) 
§  M'l'herson's  Annals   of  Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  466;  Tyt- 
ler, vol.  ii.  p.  2U7 


the  same  figure  with  the  old,  vras  not,  like  it,  of  tha 
same  weight  and  quality  with  the  sterling  money 
of  England;  and  he  accordingly  commands  that 
officer  to  make  proclamation  within  his  district, 
that  the  new  Scottish  money  should  be  taken  only 
for  its  value  as  bullion,  and  carried  to  the  proper 
office  to  be  exchanged  for  current  money  ;  but  that 
the  old  money  of  Scotland,  which,  as  appears  from 
what  was  above  stated,  was  considerably  better 
than  that  of  England,  should  be  still  current  as 
before."  *  This  unjust  aild  injurious  tampering 
with  the  ctrrrency  was  repeated  in  1367,  when  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  under  the  pressure  of  the 
scarcity  of  silver  caused  by  the  payment  of  the 
lung's  ransom,  gave  orders  that  the  poimd  of  silver 
should  contain  twenty-nine  shillings  and  four 
pennies,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  should  be 
coined  into  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  pennies. 
The  enormous  fraud  thus  practised  on  the  com- 
munity, besides  other  pernicious  effects,  produced 
a  great  rise  in  the  prices  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
Ufe.  And,  as  one  false  step  leads  to  another,  both 
in  England  and  Scotland  the  legislature  attempted 
to  counteract  the  natm'al  and  necessary  conse- 
quences of  their  own  vicious  legislation,  by  enact- 
ing strmgent  sumptuary  laws,  prohibiting  arti- 
ficers and  labourers  from  asking  a  rise  of  wages, 
and  enjoining  the  dealers  in  provisions  to  sell  their 
commodities  at  reasonable  prices,  f 

The  weights  and  measures  in  use  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  at  this  Weights  and 
period  were  nearly  all  derived  measures, 
from  England.  The  early  intercourse  of  the  Scot- 
tish merchants  with  the  Netherlands  led  to  the 
introduction  into  Scotland  of  what  are  called 
Dutch  weights.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  islands,  down  to  a  very  recent  period, 
continued  to  use  the  Norwegian  weights  and  mea- 
sures, which  the  first  settlers  brought  from  their 
mother  country.]:  The  measures  of  land — which 
were  all  derived  from  England — were  the  caracute, 
the  bovate,  or  oxgang,  the  hide,  the  librata,  the 
perticate,  and  several  others,  whose  exact  dimen- 
sions cannot  now  be  ascertained,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  used  indefinitely,  and  to  have  varied  at 
difterent  times.  Mention  is  also  made  in  the 
Cartularies  of  the  acre,  the  rood,  the  perch,  and 
other  well-known  measm-es.  The  davoch,  which 
appears  to  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  caracute,  was  the  usual  division  of 
lard  in  Scotland  during  the  Celtic  times.  It  com- 
prehended ciglit  bovate.^,  or  oxgangs.  In  the 
western  distiicts  of  the  countryjjnention  is  made  of 
mark  and  half-mark  lands,  shilling  lands,  penny 
lands,  &c.,  the  origin  of  which  is  very  apparent. 
As  early  as  the  reign  of  David  I.  the  thrave  was 
the  common  measure  of  corn  in  the  field.  This 
term,  wlrich  was  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 

*  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  268. 

+  Regiam  Jlajestatem,  pp.  4r>,  46  ;  Pari.  Eecords,  pp. 
lOB,  117  ;  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  pp.  270,  271. 

t  Sivinton  on  Weights  and  Measures,  pp.  104,  105  ;  Calc- 
duuia,  vol.  i.  p.  hl,3. 
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threaf,  compreliended  two  shocka,  or  stoohs,  each 
consisting  of  twenty-four  sheaves.  Grain  was 
measured  by  the  chalder,  which  contained  sixteen 
bolls;  the  boll — containing  four  fh-lots,  or  sis 
bushels ;  the  firlot — equal  to  four  pecks,  or  a  bushel 
and  a  half  EngKsh  standard  measure;  and  the  peck, 
which  comprehended  four  lippies.  A  shep  of  meal 
appears  very  early  in  the  Cartularies,  and  con- 
tained twelve  bushels.  Wool  was  sold  by  the 
sack,  which  consisted  of  twenty-six  stones ;  and 
hides,  or  skins,  by  the  last,  which  contained  twelve 
dozen.  The  lagen,  or  flagon,  was  an  ancient 
measure  of  oil,  wine,  and  ale,  well  known  at  this 
period  in  the  monasteries  of  Scotland.* 

With  regard  to  the  architecture  of  these  primi- 
Houses  of  the    ^^^^  times,    though    strength   and 
nobles.burgesses,  secm-ity  were  the  qualities  chiefly 
and  farmers.      ^^.^^^   ^j   ^^   ^j^^   erection  of  the 
baronial  castles  of  the  nobility,  yet  elegance  was 
by  no  means  overlooked;  and  great  ingenuity  and 
skill  were  frequently  displayed  in  combining  secu- 
rity with  comfort  and  splendom-.     The  houses  of 
the  merchants   and   artisans,   as   well   as   of  the 
farmers,   were  invariably  built  of  wood,   though 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  desti- 
tute of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.     The 
hovels  of  the   cotters   and   villagers   were   slight 
erections  of  turf  or  twigs,  which,  as  they  were 
often  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  were  erected  merely 
for    temporary    accommodation.      But  the   arcM- 
Cnthedrala  and    tectural  skill  of  the  age  was  chiefly 
monasteries,      manifested  in  the  erection  of  the 
monasteries,   cathedrals,   and    other   ecclesiastical 
buildings,  which  reared  their  towers  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country.     These  magnificent  structures 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  work  of  ecclesiastics ; 
and  both  the  grandeur  of  their  plan,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  genius  shown  in  their  execu- 
tion, manifest  the  great  proficiency  which  their 
architects  must  have  made  in  mathematical  and 
mechanical  philosophy.     The  existing  remains  of 
these  beautiful  and  imposing  edifices  are  of  them- 
selves a  sufficient  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which 
this  noble   style   of  architecture   was   carried   in 
Scotland  by  the  monks,  and  of  the  munificence 
Vi'ith  which  they  were  patronized  by  the  monarchs 
and  nobility  of  that  early  age. 
The  high  excellence  to  which  the  arohitectm-e  of 
TJsefal  and       that   period   had   attained,   neces- 
omamental  arts,   sarily  implies  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of   excellence    in    many  other    useful    and 
ornamental  arts,  requisite  for  fitting  up  and  adorn- 
ing the  mansions  of  the  nobihty  and  clergy.     The 
manufacture  of  steel   and  iron  implements  must 
have  been  successfdly  practised  by  a  people  so 
frequently  engaged  in  war,  and  who  employed  the 
armour  and  accoutrements  of  that  age.     The  sump- 
tuous robes  worn  by  the  dames  and  knights,  show 
that  the  mysteries  of  embroidery  and  needlework, 
and  the  art  of  working  in  precious  metals,  ^  -     '■ 
have  attained  to  considerable  perfection. 
The  military  dress  and  arms  used  by  Scottish 
•  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  pp.  807—815. 


warriors  at  this  period  appear  to  have  been  the 
same  as  those  worn  by  the  Saxons  Military  dress 
and  Normans.  The  defensive  ar-  and  arms. 
mour  of  the  knights  consisted  of  a  lorica,  or  entire 
coat  of  mail,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  knee,, 
and  was  composed  of  rings  of  steel  or  iron,  quilted 
on  leather.  Sometimes  the  neck  and  head  were 
protected  by  a  hood  of  mail,  over  which  the  hehnet 
was  placed.  In  later  times,  it  was  customaiy  over 
this  mail-coat  to  wear  a  surcoat,  made  of  cloth  or 
linen,  which  was  latterly  ornamented  with  the  arms 
of  the  wearer.  The  shield  which  was  worn  by  the 
Scottish  knights  was  kite-shaped,  like  the  shield 
of  the  Normans.  The  higher  order  of  yeomanry 
wore  a  haubergeon  formed  of  the  same  ringed  mails 
sewed  upon  leather,  and  which  protected  only  the 
breast  and  the  shoulders.  The  bm'gesses  and  free- 
men were  protected  by  a  wambais,  or  coat-of-fence, 
made  of  leather  or  cloth  quilted  with  cotton.  Ul- 
timately the  horses  were  clad  in  steel  as  well  as 
the  men.  We  are  informed  by  an  old  clrronicler, 
that  the  Scottish  cavalry  in  the  battle  of  Largs  were 
armed,  both  horse  and  man,  from  head  to  heel  in 
complete  mail.  The  oflensive  weapons  of  the 
knights  and  men-at-arms  consisted  of  a  sword,  and 
a  lance  or  spear,  to  which  a  small  flag  was  attached, 
while  the  aimis  of  the  inferior  soldiers  were  a  club 
or  mace,  and,  at  a  later  period,  a  short  dagger, 
a  bill,  and  a  battle-axe.  There  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  various  improvements  in  their  arms 
and  military  accoutrements,  which  were  succes- 
sively adopted  by  the  English,  soon  found  their 
way  into  the  northern  division  of  the  island.*  The 
ordinance  of  arms  wlrich  was  enacted  by  Robert 
Bruce,  in  1319,  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  arms 
then  used  by  the  Scottish  soldiers.  Everyperson  who 
possessed  ten  pounds  value  in  land,  or  ten  pounds 
of  moveable  property,  was  to  provide  himself  with 
an  acton  and  a  steel  helmet,  gloves  of  plate,  and 
a  sword  and  spear.  Those  of  lower  rank  were 
required  to  procure  an  iron  jack,  an  iron  head- 
piece, and  gloves  of  plate.  And  the  lowest  class 
of  all  were  to  furnish  themselves  either  with  a 
spear,  or  with  a  bow  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows.  The 
bow,  however,  appears  to  have  been  at  no  time  a 
favourite  weapon  with  the  Scots.  At  a  very  early 
period  indeed,  mention  is  made  of  small  bodies  of 
archers  mingling  with  the  spearmen  in  the  Scottish 
armies  ;  but,  from  the  reign  of  Bruce  downwards, 
they  do  not  appear  in  any  of  their  encounters  with 
the  English.  The  arms  used  by  the  Galwegiaus, 
and  other  Celtic  tribes  of  Scotland,  were  much 
inferior  to  those  employed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  races.  They  wore  an  outer  coat  of  leather, 
tanned  with  the  hair  on,  and  an  under  vestment, 
which  was.  so  short  that  the  leg  was  wholly  bare 
from  the  knee  downvrard;  their  shields  were 
formed  of  strong  cow-hide,  and  they  were  armed 
with  swords,  darts,  and  javelins,  and  long  spears 
pointed  with  steel,  but  blunt  and  badly  tempered. 

*  A.n  exact  representation  of  the  armonr  worn  at  tliia 
period,  -will  be  found  on  the  seals  of  otu-  early  monarchs, 
which  will  be  given  in  the  oom-se  of  the  woik. 
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Eren  their  chiefs,  aa  "vve  learn  from  Aldrcd's  de- 
scription of  the  battle  of  the  Standard,  -(yore  no 
steel  armour.*  They  appear  to  have  generally 
fought  on  horseback,  hut  to  have  been  accustomed, 
on  emeit^-ency,  to  act  also  on  foot. 

The    civil  dress    of   this  period  was  rich    and 
graceful,   and   exactly   similar   to 
the  dress  of  the  higher  ranks  in 
England  and  France. 

The  monumental  effigies  exhibit  the  kings  and 
nobles  clad  in  full  flowing  robes,  girded  with  a 
richly-ornamented  waist-belt,  mantles  fastened  by 
fibula?  on  tiie  breast  or  on  the  shoulders,  long  hose 
and  laced  sandals  or  boots,  caps  of  various  forms, 
and  jewelled  gloves.  The  mantles  were  lined  with 
the  most  expensive  furs,  and  the  under  timics  were 
usually  of  silk,  or  some  other  precious  stuff.  The 
toes  of  the  boots  and  shoes  wore  long  and  pointed, 
and  frequently  of  the  most  absurd  shapes.  During 
the  thirteenth  century  a  ridiculous  fashion  was  in- 
troduced, of  clothing  one  half  of  the  figm'e  in  one 
colour  and  the  other  half  in  another,  or  of  having 
one  stocking  red  or  blue,  and  the  other  green  or 
yellow.  Another  whimsical  fashion  prevailed 
about  the  same  period,  of  indenting,  escallopping, 
and  cutting  the  edges  of  garments  into  the  shape 
of  leaves  and  other  devices,  and  of  embroidering 
letters  and  mottoes  upon  the  gowns  or  mantles. 
Matthew  Paris  says,  the  nobles  who  attended  at 
the  marriage  of  Alexander  III.  with  the  daughter 
of  the  English  king,  in  1251,  were  attired  in  vest- 
ments of  silk  cut  in  this  fashion.  Velvet  mantles 
lined  with  ermine,  and  beaver  hats,  were  first  in- 
troduced about  this  period. 

The  costume  of  tlie  ladies  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  rich  and  elegant.  In  the  poem  called 
"  The  Lay  of  Su-  Launfal,"  the  damsels  are  de- 
scribed as  being  clad  in  kirtles  of  light  blue  silk, 
with  mantles  of  green  velvet,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  furred  with  the  finest  grey  fur  and 
vair ;  their  heads  attired  with  kerchiefs,  well  cut, 
and  rich  gold  wire,  and  surmounted  by  coronets, 
each  adorned  with  more  than  sixty  precious  gems. 
A  girdle  of  beaten  gold,  embellished  with  emeralds 
and  rubies,  is  mentioned  in  another  poem,  as  worn 
by  a  lady  "  about  her  middle  small."  f  In  a  con- 
temporary account  of  a  sumptuous  entertainment 
given  in  1275,  it  is  mentioned,  that  "  the  ladies 
v.ho  attended  had  rings  of  gold,  set  with  topaz- 
stones  and  diamonds,  upon  their  fingers ;  their 
heads  were  ornamented  with  elegant  crests  or 
garlands ;  and  their  nimples  were  composed  of  the 
richest  stuffs,  embroidered  with  gold  and  embel- 
lished with  pearls  and  other  jewels."  The  head- 
dress of  the  ladies  at  this  period  consisted  of  the 
nimple,  the  turban  of  chaplets  of  goldsmiths' 
work,  or  of  wreaths  of  natm-al  or  artificial  flowers, 
and  the  hair  was  sometimes  plaited  or  braided, 
and  sometimes  turned  up  behind,  and  inclosed  in 
a  caul  of  net-work,  composed  of  gold,  silver,  or 
silk  thi-ead,  over  which  was  worn  the  peplum  or 

*  See  ante,  p.  f)'?. 

+  Piot.  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  867. 


veil.  The  satirists  of  the  period  complain  luudlv 
against  the  inordinate  waste  and  excessive  cost  of 
the  apparel  of  all  classes,  down  to  the  menial  ser- 
vants, who  are  described  as  arrayed  in  silk,  satin, 
damask,  and  green  and  scarlet  cloth. 

AVith  regard  to  the  sports  and  amusements  of 
our  ancestors,  they  appear  to  have  Sports  and 
been  the  same  as  in  the  other  amusements. 
feudal  countries  of  Europe.  The  healthy  and 
spirit-stirring  pastimes  of  hunting  and  hawking 
seem  to  have  formed  the  principal  recreations  of 
our  kings  and  barons.  In  almost  every  district  of 
the  country  there  were  royal  forests  and  hunting- 
seats,  and  the  frequent  sums  entered  in  the  Cham- 
berlain's accounts  for  horses,  hounds,  and  falcons, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  game,  show  the  atten- 
tion that  was  then  paid  to  the  sports  of  the  field. 
At  a  very  early  period,  the  Scottish  stag-hounds 
and  wolf-dogs  were  prized  in  foreign  countries,  and, 
dm-ing  the  reign  of  David  II.,  Scottish  dogs  and 
falcons  had  become  articles  of  export.  Tourna- 
ments were  an  established  amusement  in  Scotland,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Sump- 
tuous feasts,*  and  masques  and  jugglers'  tricks,t 
the  amusement  afforded  by  the  licensed  ■wit  of  the 
fool,  the  games  of  chess  and  dice,  and  the  reading 
of  romances,  and  listening  to  the  lays  of  harpera 
and  minstrels,  occupied  the  time  of  our  ancestors 
within  doors,  and  when  not  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suits of  war  or  of  the  chase. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  from  the  few  and 
scattered  notices  which  we  possess  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Scotland  during  the  Scoto-Saxon 
period,  that  between  the  accession  of  Malcolm 
Canmore  and  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  a  visible 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life  enjoyed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  community. 
The  increase,  especially  in  the  population  and 
trade  of  the  towns,  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able. In  the  twelfth  centm-y,  the  revenue  which 
the  Scottish  kings  received  from  the  royal  burghs 
was  very  trifling  ;  and  we  find  them  at  this  time 
taking  active  measures  to  attract  new  settlers  to 
their  towns,  and  bestowing  upon  them  exclusive 
privileges  and  local  monopolies  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  their  traffic.  But  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  progress  which  the  burghs  had  made 
in  trade  and  opulence  is  shown  by  the  numerous 
grants  which  the  Cartularies  contain  of  annuities 
and  pensions  to  the  childi-en  and  favourites  of  suc- 
cessive monarchs,  payable  out  of  the  mails  of  the 
burghs,  and  the  customs  of  their  ports.  The  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  the  countiy,  however,  received  a 

*  We  learn  incidentally  from  Fordun,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  III.  the  nobles  sat  down  to  dinner  before  twelve 
o'clock.  The  state  banquets  of  that  period  were  exceedingly 
extravagant  and  expensive. 

+  Aldred  informs  us,  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
the  army  of  David  I.  was  accompanied  by  jesters,  buffoons, 
and  female  dancers.  The  Wardrobe  Account  of  Edward 
I.,  in  1300  contains  a  payment  of  two  shillings  to  a  Gascon 
bufi'oon,  for  playing  the  fool  before  him;  and  Eohert  Braca 
kept  a  fool  called  Patrick. 
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fatal  check  from  the  protracted  and  ruinous  war 
InjaiT  done  to  which  the  Scots  were  compelled 
tlie  trade  and     to  carry  on  with  England  in  de- 

<."T™fr  *l     fence  of  their  national  independ- 
Scotland  by  the  {■■,-.. 

war  with  ence.  Ine  operations  oi  husbandry 
England.  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
suspended,  and  many  fertile  districts  of  the  country 
were  turned  into  uncultivated  and  barren  wastes. 
The  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  commerce  could 
not  continue  to  flomish  among  a  people  engaged 
in  a  death-struggle  for  life  and  liberty.  The  com- 
mercial intereom'se  with  England,  which,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  both  nations,  had  grown  up 
during  the  reigns  of  David  I.  and  his  successors, 
was  entirely  extinguished ;  and  the  export  trade  of 
Scotland,  which  had  been  principally  carried  on 
through  the  neighbouring  kingdom,  experienced  a 
material  depression.  An  accurate  estimate  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country,  in  all  its  branches,  were  injured  bj'  the 
inveterate  war  with  England,  may  be  formed  from 
a  comparison  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  crown 
lands,  and  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishoprics,  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  suciession,  and 
after  its  conclusion.  There  existed  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III.  a  well  known  valuation  of 
The  old  and  the  lands,  which  was  usually  called 
new  extent.  the  "  old  extent."  A  new  valu- 
ation or  extent  was  taken  in  the  year  1366,  when 
a  tax  was  about  to  be  imposed  for  the  payment  of 
King  David's  ransom.  Both  the  old  and  the  new 
valuation  contain  an  ample  detail  of  the  income  of 
the  bishoprics,  and  of  the  rents  and  profits  which 
were  paid  to  the  crown  from  the  several  shires  of 
Scotland ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  sorve 
to  show  the  extent  to  which  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  diminished  by  the  English  war. 

The  Old  The  New 

Valuation.  Valuation. 

£       s.     d.         £      s.     d. 

Berwick 622    2    4        372  17     3 

Koibnrgh 1133  15     0        523  17     0 


The  Old  The  Sew 

Valuation.  Valuation, 
£      e.     d.         £      ,.     d. 

Selkirk 99    9  10  80  18    6 

Peebles 1271  18    6  8C3  13    i 

Kdinbiu-gh,    with    Haddington 

and  Linlithgow 4030  16  10  3030  12    9 

Lanark 4052     9     0  1755  19     8 

Kenfrew 535     9     8 

Ayi- 3358  19  10  1396  16    2 

numfries 2666  13    4  SS2  15     4 

Wigton 1235     3    4  195     0    2 

Stii-ling 1749  19    4  687    8  10 

Dnnbai-ton 1442    9     6  90     9     6 

Totalrevenueof  the  Crown)  n,  „,,.    ,„    ,„  ,a  ..-n    lo     .-. 

from  the  Soathem  Shires  pl'^*'"  "   '°  '0'^'   ^^     " 


£      s.  d.  £     s.  d. 

Clackmauan 331    0  8  243  14  8 

Kinross 65     0  0  38  14  8 

Fife 3465  13  4  25;-5     0  0 

Perth 611)2    2  6  3087     1  7 

Forfar 3370     6  8  2240     6  8 

Kincardine 1088  10  8  722     0  0 

Aberdeen 4448    6  0  2588    5  2 

Banff 1510     6  0  128  16  8 

Inverness 3164  44  8  1080  11  9 

The  total  of  the  Southern    ct„  air  t,  a  mz-ir  n  o 

Shires ''"'■'^*^  ^'  ''  '"'''^'^  ^'  "^ 


A  similar  result  will  appear  from  the  following 
comparative  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Scottish  bishoprics,  before  and  after  the  War  of 
Independence ; — 

The  Old  The  New 

Valuation.  Valuation. 

£        8.      d.  £       8.      d. 

Candida  Casa 308  15     6  143     1  8 

Glasgow 8339    0    0  2028  10  6 

St.  Andrews 6340  13     4  3027     0  0 

Dunkeld 1206     5     8  C03  13  4 

Dunblane 607  13    4  407  12  8 

Brechin 4^11     3     4  321  18  8 

Aberdeen 1493    4    4  1358  17  8 

Moray 1418  11     0  559     8  8 

Eoss 320     7  11  246  12  0 

Caithness 286  14  10  86    6  8 

Argyle 281     6    8  133     6  8 

15,102  15  11       9515    6     6 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

EGBERT  TUE  SECOND. 
1370—1390. 

David   the   Second,  the  only  son  of  Robert 

Acccs^jion  of      Bruce,    djTng  without  issue,  was 
Robert  II.       succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Robert, 
only  child  of  Marjorjf  Bruce  and  Walter,  the  sixth 
High  Steward  of  Scotland.     Previous  to  the  coro- 
nation of  the  new  monarch,  however,  his  claims 

Opposition  by  ^'^''^  unexpectedly  opposed  by  the 
the  Eai  1  of  powerful  Earl  of  Douglas,  who,  it 
Dov.glas.  jg  alleged,  put  fortli  pretensions  to 
the  crown  as  the  representative  of  the  famiHes  of 
CoTnyn  and  BaUol.*  But  these  pretensions  were 
abandoned  as  soon  as  he  found  that  they  were  not 
likely  to  meet  with  public  support ;  and  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  promptitude  of  his  obedience,  the 
king's  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  was  promised  in 
marriage  to  his  eldest  son,  and  the  Earl  himself 
was  appointed  to  the  high  office  of  Justiciar  on  the 
South  of  the  Forth,  and  Warden  of  the  East 
IMarchos.  To  Sir  Pvobert  Erskine,  the  Earls  of 
March  and  Moray,  and  the  rest  of  the  barons,  who 
espoused  his  cause,  the  High  Steward  was  equally 
liberal  in  liis  rewards  for  the  prompt  and  efficient 
support  which  they  had  lent  to  the  new  govern- 
ment.    All   opposition  to  his  claims  having  been 

Coronation  of  withdrawn,  Robert  was  crowned 
the  king.  at  Scone,  March  26th,  1371,  by 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andi-ews.  Next  day,  the  king 
sitting  on  the  moot-hill  of  Scone,  according  to 
custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  assembled 
prelates  and  nobles.f  The  new  monarch  then 
stood  up,  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  his 
grandfather,  pronounced  lus  eldest  son,  the  Earl  of 
Carrick  and  Steward  of  Scotland,  to  be  heu-  to  the 
crown  in  the  event  of  his  own  decease.  This  no- 
mination was  promptly  and  cordially  ratified  by 
the  consent  of  the  clergy,  nobUity,  and  barons,  and 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  oaths  of 
homage  were  also  taken  to  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  as 
the  futm-e  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  were  recorded  in  a  public  instrument, 
and  attested  by  the  seals  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  clergy.l     The  new  monarch  had  been  twice 

Farni!}'  of  the  married,  and  had  a  numerous 
new  monarch—  family  of  SOUS  and  daughters, 
grown  up  to  maturity.§  By  his  first  wife,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  to  Su'  Adam  Mm-e,  of  Rowallan,  he 
had  John,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Robert,  Earl  of  Fife, 
aiterward  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Alexander,  Lord  of 
Eadenoch,  Earl  of  Buchan,  besides  six  daughters, 
united   in   marriage  to   the  powerful  families   of 


*  Forilun,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 

+  IMS.  Secord,  quoted  in  Pinkerton's  History  of 'Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  10. 

I  Robertson's  Index  to  tbe  Cliailers,  Appendix,  p.  11 ; 
TyLler,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

§  Pinkertou,  vol,  i.  pp.  6 — 8. 


March,  Lyon  of  Glammis,  Hay  of  Errol,  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  Douglas  of  Nithsdale,  and  Lindsay  of 
Glenesk.  By  a  second  marriage,  with  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  widow  of  Ran- 
dolph, Earl  of  IMoray,  the  new  king  was  the 
father  of  David,  Earl  of  Strathern,  and  Waller, 
Earl  of  Athol,  and  of  four  daughters,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  afterwards  married  to  James,  Earl 
of  Douglas,  and  the  tlu-ee  others  also  wedded  into 
ancient  and  powerful  famihes.  In  addition  to 
these  legitimate  supports  of  the  throne,  genealo- 
gists make  mention  of  no  less  than  eight  natural 
sons,  also  arrived  at  maturity,  who  took  their 
place  among  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  added 
strength  to   the   paternal   throne.*      Robert  had 

been  in  his  youth  a  bold  and  active      ,  .     , 

,  - .  •  „  ,  .    — his  character, 

soldier,  and  a  successtul  opponent 

of  the  designs  of  the  English  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  country ;  but  he  was  now  fifty-five  years 
old,  and  his  natm-al  indolence,  together  with  that 
love  of  repose  which  the  approaches  of  old  age 
tend  to  produce,  made  him  somewhat  unfit  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  and  ambition  of  a  fierce 
and  lawless  nobility.  He  was,  however,  just, 
prudent,  and  sagacious,  pleasant  in  his  address, 
and  easy  of  access ;  while  his  simple  yet  graceful 
manners  gained  the  affection  of  all  classes  of  the 
community. 

Robert  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  amicable 
relations  which,  at  the  period  of  situation  of  t)ie 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  existed  two  eounti-ies — 
between  England  and  Scotland.  Peace,  indeed, 
was  imperatively  required  by  both  countries.  The 
efforts  which  the  Scottish  nation  had  made  to  pay 
the  ransom  of  David  II.  had  reduced  it  to  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  sum  was 
still  unpaid.  The  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
bear  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  and  its  financial 
difficulties  were  greatly  aggravated  by  a  grievous 
famine  which  pressed  severely  upon  all  classes  of 
the  community.  Besides  all  this,  their  hereditai-y 
enemies  were  still  in  possession  of  an  extensive 
tract  in  the  southern  district  of  the  covmtry,  and 
of  several  of  its  strongest  fortresses,  and  had 
therefore  constant  facilities  for  the  invasion  of 
the  kingdom  at  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
continuance  of  the  truce  was  no  less  necessary  to 
the  English.  Edward  III.  had  met  with  serious 
reverses  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes, 
which,  after  an  immense  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure,  had  terminated  in  a  series  of  most  morti- 
fying disasters.  His  own  health  had  become 
infirm ;  Prince  Lionel,  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
make  the  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  was  lately 
dead  in  Italy ;  and  his  more  celebrated  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  had  been  attacked  by  a  mortal 
illness.  In  these  circumstances  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  deeply-laid  designs  against  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  and  to  seek  in  earnest  to 
maintain  the  friendly  intercom'se  with  that  country 

»  Stewart's  History  of  the  Royal  Family  of   Scotland, 
pp.  06—58. 
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which  had  existed  under  its  former  monarch.  The 
new  king  of  Scotland  was,  on  his  side,  well  aware 
of  the  benefits  of  peace,  and,  both  by  temperament 
and  policy,  anxious  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war.  lie 
therefore  determined  strictly  to  observe  the  truce, 
which  in  1369  had  been  prolong-ed  for  the  term  of 
foui-teen  years,  and  punctually  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments of  his  predecessor's  ransom. 

But  though  the  truce  was  still  maintained,  there 
was  little  good-will  between  the  two  countries, 
—causes  of  sus-  <ind  various  subjects  of  mutual 
picion  and  distrust  suspicion  and  distrust  still  ex- 
between  them,  -^fg^^  j^  ^^.j^^^  incident  seiwed 
to  show  the  hostile  feeling  towards  the  Scots, 
by  which  the  English  monarch  was  still  actuated. 
When  Biggar,  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  re- 
paired to  Berwick  to  pay  one  of  the  instalments 
of  David's  ransom,  he  found  that  Edward,  in 
the  discharge,  had  omitted  to  bestow  the  title 
of  king  on  the  reigning  Scottish  monarch,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  chamberlain, 
he  obstinately  refused  to  supply  the  omission.* 
On  the  other  hand,  a  new  treaty  of  amity  was 
Scotland  enters  concluded  between  France  and 
into  a  new  treaty  Scotland,  at  the  castle  of  Vin- 
with  France,  cennes,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1371, 
by  which  the  two  kingdoms  became  bound,  as 
faithful  alUes,  to  repel  any  aggression  made  upon 
either  by  their  common  enemy,  England.  It  was 
also  agreed,  that  no  truce  or  treaty  of  peace  was 
henceforth  to  be  concluded  by  either  kingdom  in 
which  the  other  was  not  included,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  a  competition  at  any  time  taking  place 
for  the  Scottish  crown,  the  king  of  France  should 
support  the  right  of  that  competitor  whose  claims 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Estates  of  Scotland.  This 
treaty  wag  ratified  by  King  Robert  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  28th  October,  1371.t  But,  besides  the 
stipulations  mentioned,  certain  secret  articles  were 
proposed  upon  the  part  of  France,  which  pointed 
at  an  immediate  renewal  of  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land. By  these,  the  French  king  engaged  to 
persuade  the  pope  to  declare  the  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland  null  and  void;  to  pay  a 
hundred  thousand  nobles  towards  discharging  the 
ransom  of  King  David ;  and,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  England,  to  pay  and  supply  mth  arms  a 
body  of  five  hundred  Scottish  knights  and  squires, 
and  an  equal  number  of  "  sargents ;"  and  to  send 
to  Scotland  an  auxiliary  force  of  a  thousand  men- 
at-arms.  But  these  articles  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  ratified  by  the  Scottish  king,  and  thus  the 
miseries  of  war  were  for  the  present  averted  fi-om 
the  coimtry.J     a^ 

From  this  time  to  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  a 
period  of  five  years,  "  it  is  impossible,"  says  Pin- 
kerton,  "  to  pronounce  from  his  disposition  that 
there  was  peace,  or  from  his  exertion  that  there 
was  war,  between  the  two  kingdoms."  The  Scot- 
tish king  judiciously  availed  himself  of  the  breath- 


"  Eotnli  Scotias,  vol.  i.  p.  9.5.S. 
+  Parl.Records,pp.l23, 124. 
VOL.  1. 


t  Ibid.  p.  122. 


ing-time  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  due  administration  of  justice,  throughout 
liis  dominions,  and  to  regulate  and  strengthen  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  These  years,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  must  have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
for  they  supply  few  materials  to  history.  Edward 
III.,  whose  guilty  ambition  had  proved  so  destruc- 
tive of  the  best  interests  of  both  Death  of 
Idngdoms,  died  on  the  1st  of  Juno,  Edward  III. 
1377,  leaving  his  Idngdom  weakened  and  im- 
poverished by  his  incessant  wars,  and  despoiled  of 
its  fairest  provinces  on  the  continent,  which  were 
wrested  from  him  towards  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  outlive  his  illustrious 
son,  the  Black  Prince,  and  to  leave  his  throne  to 
his  grandson,  Richard  II.,  a  boy  of  eleven  years 
of  age.  The  death  of  this  able  but  unprincipled 
monarch  put  a  final  end  to  the  long-cherished 
plans  of  the  English  government  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scotland,  and  Robert,  with  characteristic 
integrity  and  prudence,  was  anxious  to  maintain 
the  peace  with  England,  and  to  devote  his  whole 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom  and  the  development  of  its 
resources.  But  the  passion  for  military  adventure, 
and  the  desire  of  plunder,  had  taken  complete 
possession  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  They  had  now 
become  too  powerful  to  be  controlled  by  the 
crown,  and,  as  they  claimed  the  right  of  carrying 
on  private  war  and  avenging  their  own  wrong-s, 
they  were  ever  ready,  on  the  slightest  injury  or 
insult,  real  or  supposed,  to  take  the  law  into  theu' 
own  hands,  and  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  ven- 
geance and  their  love  of  plunder  by  ravaging  the 
English  frontiers.  In  this  way,  after  mutual 
injuries  and  inroads,  hostilities  again  commenced 
with  great  fury. 

At  the  fair  of  Roxburgh,  an  oificer  of  the  Earl 
of  March  was  slain  by  the  English,        ,j,j^  ^  -^^^^ 
who  then  held  the  castle.     March    of  March  sacks 
instantly   demanded  redress,   but        an<l  bums 
without     effect;     and     therefore,       Eoxbm-gh- 
watching  his  opportunity,  he  surprised  and  stormed 
the  town  during  the  next   fair,  on  the    Feast  of 
St.  Laurence,  slew  great  numbers  of  the  English, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  and  ha^dng  set  fire 
to  the  houses  and  booths,  retreated  in  safety,  and 
enriched  with  plunder.*      In  retaUation  for  this 
atrocious  attack,  the  English  ravaged  the  estates  of 
Sir  John  Gordon,  one  of  March's  accomplices  in 
the  assault  upon  Roxbm-gb.     Gordon,  in  his  turn, 
broke  in  upon  the  English  fi-ontiers  and  carried  off 
a  large  booty.     On  his  return,  he  was  intercepted 
at  Carham  by  Sir  John  Lilburn,  at  the  head  of  a 
greatly  superior  force,  but  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict, Lilbui-n  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner,  and 
Gordon,  although  severely  wounded,  made  good 
his  retreat  with  the  plunder  which  he  had  col- 
lected.t     Enraged  at  this   insult,  —war  then  raised 
Henry   Percy,  Earl  of  Northum-      hy  Hotspur, 
berland,  crossed  the  border  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
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army,  and  encamped  near  Dunse,  with  the  design 
of  ravaging  and  i^lundering  the  estates  of  the  Earl 
of  March.  But  he  was  speedily  compelled  to  make 
an  inglorious  retreat.  It  was  one  of  the  injunc- 
tions of  "  Good  King  Robert's  Testament,"  that  no 
rest  should  be  given  to  an  invading  enemy,  but 
that  their  encampments  should  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm, 

"By  ■n'i]es  and  wakening  in  tlie  night, 
And  meilde  noise  made  on  height ;  " 

and  the  peasantry  of  the  Merse,  acting  on  this 
advice,  surrounded  the  camp  of  Percy  at  midnight, 
armed  only  with  the  rattles  which  they  used  in 
scaring  away  the  wild  beasts  from  their  flocks ; 
and  such  was  the  terror  produced  by  the  noise  of 
the  rattles  and  the  yells  of  the  peasants,  that  the 
English  were  thrown  mto  the  greatest  confusion, 
and  the  horses  of  the  knights  and  men-at-arms 
which  were  picketed  on  the  outside  of  the  encamp- 
ment, broke  loose  and  fled  over  the  country,  or 
galloped  wildly  through  the  ranks  of  their  owners, 
greatly  increasing  their  panic  and  disorder.  When 
daylight  broke,  the  cause  of  the  midnight  alarm 
was  discovered ;  but,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
soldiers  were  unhorsed,  they  were  compelled  to 
retreat,  after  pillaging,  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of 
March,  but  without  effecting  anything  worthy  of 
the  great  preparations  which  they  had  made.* 

On  the  western  borders,  the  chief  of  tlie  Johnston 
clan  defeated  a  body  of  English  near  the  Solway 
Frith ;  t  while  even  at  sea  hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  two  countries.  An  opulent  Scottish 
merchant  named  Mercer, — who  resided  m  France, 
and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  French  monarch, 
Charles  the  Wise, — dming  one  of  his  voyages  had 

been  captured  by  some  Northumb- 
IN  aval  liostui ties.     .  -.  ■    n  -    .     r.       -, 

nans  and  earned  into  Scarborough. 

In  revenge  of  this  injury,  his  son,  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising naval  adventurer,  collected  a  small  fleet  of 
Scottish,  French,  and  Spanish  privateers,  attacked 
this  seaport,  and  plundered  the  shipping.  After 
this  exploit,  he  continued  to  scorn-  the  channel, 
capturing  many  richly-laden  vessels,  and  inflict- 
ing great  damage  on  the  English  commerce. 
At  length  John  Philpot,  a  wealthy  and  public- 
spirited  London  merchant,  fltted  out  a  consider- 
able armament  at  his  own  expense,  and  attacl-ing 
!Mercer,  defeated  and  captured  him,  along  with 
his  whole  squadron  and  the  prizes  which  he  had 
taken.J 

The  truce  with  England  was  still  declared 
to  be  binding  by  both  governments,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  constantly  infringed  by  raids  and 
forays,  which  tended  greatly  to  increase  the 
exasperation  between  the  two  countries,  without 
producing  any  important  or  permanent  effect. 
In  one  of  these  incursions,  the  castle  of  Ber- 
wick, the  key  of  the  eastern  borders,  was 
taken  from  the  English  by  a  gallant  squire,  Alex- 

♦  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  309  ;  Fordun,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  31]. 

j  Walsiiigb.™,  pp.  211,213. 


ander  Ramsay,  with  only  forty  companions.     The 


Earl  of  Northumberland  immedi- 


Capture  of 


ately  collected  an  army  of  ten  Berwick,  by  Sir 
thousand  men,  and  laid  siege  to  '"^-  Kamsay— 
the  castle.  On  the  news  of  Ramsay's  daring  ex- 
ploit being  brought  to  the  barons  and  knights 
of  Scotland,  they  determined  to  march  to  Hs 
assistance.  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  the  cousin  of 
Ramsay,  and  Sir  William  Lindsay  of  the  Byres, 
his  uncle,  proceeded  to  Berwick  accordingly,  with 
a  force  of  flve  hundred  men,  but  on  drawing 
near  the  town,  their  scouts  discovered  the  formi- 
dable array  of  the  English,  drawn  up  in  two 
battalions  before  the  gates. 

"  When  Sii'  Archibald  Douglas  and  the  Scottish 
knights,"  says  Froissart,  "  heard  this  account,  they 
were  quite  melancholy,  and  said,  '  We  eaimot  think 
it  will  be  any  ^^■ay  profitable  for  us  to  advance 
further  to  meet  the  English,  for  they  are  ten  to 
one,  and  all  tried  men :  we  may  lose  more  than  we 
can  gain :  and  a  foolish  enterprise  is  never  good, 
and  such  is  what  Alexander-  Jiamsay  has  performed.' 
Sir  William  Lindsay,  a  valiant  knight,  and  uncle  to 
Riirasay,  took  great  pains  to  persuade  them  to 
succour  his  nephew,  by  saying,  '  Gentlemen,  my 
nephew,  in  confidence  of  your  assistance,  has  per- 
formed this  gallant  deed,  and  taken  Berwick 
Castle ;  it  will  tm-n  to  your  great  shame  if  he 
should  be  lost,  and  none  of  our  family  will  in 
future  thus  boldly  adventure  themselves.'  Those 
present  answered  '  that  they  could  not  amend  it, 
and  that  the  many  gallant  men  who  were  there, 
could  not  be  expected  to  risk  their  o-wn  destruction 
in  the  attempt  to  prevent  a  single  squire  fi-oir 
being  made  prisoirer.'  It  was  tlierefore  deter- 
mined to  retreat  fm-ther  up  in  then-  own  country 
among  the  mountains,  near  the  river  Tweed, 
whither  they  marched  in  good  order,  and  at  then 

Icisiu-e."*    Meanwhile,  the  siege  of jt  ^g  retaken  by 

Berwick  was  pressed  by  the  Earl  the  Earl  of 
of  Northumberland,  along  .(vjth  ^'o'^li"™'^"'^™'!- 
Henry  Percy,  the  celebrated  Hotspur-,  who  at  this 
siege  first  became  acquainted  with  arms.  But 
though  the  besiegers  were  assisted  by  miners  and 
war  engines,  Ramsay  and  his  handful  of  followers 
made  good  then-  defence  of  the  castle  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  was  at  length  taken,  however 
and  all  its  defenders,  except  Ramsay,  were  slain. 
After  making  liimself  master  of  the  fortress,  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  accompanied  by  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Sir-  Thomas  Mirsgrave,  the 
governor  of  Berwick,  resolved  to  invade  the  south- 
ern districts  of  Scotland,  and,  marching  up  Tweed- 
side,  directed  their  coui-se  toward4^e  Merse.  .A.  de- 
tachment of  three  hundi-ed  spears,  and  as  many  arch- 
ers, under  Su-  Thomas  Musgrave,  advanced  to  Mel- 
rose. Two  of  their  squires,  sent  out  to  scour  the 
country  and  find  out  the  position  of  the  Scots,  fell 
intoair  ambuscade, commanded  by  SirWilUamLind- 
say,  "  who  had  posted  himself  there,"  says  Froissart, 
"  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some  adventm-e,  and  to 
hear  news  of  Berwick,  and  also  what  had  been  tho 
*  Froisstat,  vol.  ii.  chap.  vii.  and  viii. 
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fate  of  his  nephew  Ramsaj',  and  into  -whose  hands 
he  had  fallen."  On  learning  from  his  prisoners 
the  captme  of  Berwick,  and  the  situation  of  the 
English  force  under  Musgrave,  Lindsay  sent 
immediate  notice  to  the  main  army  of  the  Scots, 
who  lay  encamped  near  Haddington.  They  in- 
stantly set  out  with  the  view  of  surprising  Mus- 
grave,  and  reached  the  vicinity  of  Melrose  about 
midnight,  hut  a  tremendous  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  compelled  them  to  halt  till  dawn,  when  the 
tempest  abated.  Musgrave,  on  discoveiing  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  attempted  to  fall  back,  in 
order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  main  army  of 
the  English,  which  had  advanced  to  Roxbm-gh, 
but  the  Scots  intercepted  his  march.  A  conflict, 
Defeatofabodv  therefore,  became  inevitable,  and 
of  J^nglish  imder  both  parties  prepared  for  it,  with 
Su- Thomas  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Sir 
nsgrave.  Archibald  Douglas,  who  command- 
ed the  Scottish  army,  called  to  liim  Robert  and 
David,  two  sons  of  the  king,  who  were  then  under 
his  banner,  and,  along  with  his  own  son,  knighted 
them  on  the  field.  Musgrave  conferred  the  same 
honour  on  his  son  ;  and  though  his  forces  were 
greatly  inferior  in  niunbers  to  the  Scots,  he  began 
the  conflict  with  undaunted  corn-age.  But  the 
engagement  was  quickly  decided.  Douglas,  accord- 
ing to  his  usual  custom,  as  we  learn  from  Froissart, 
-when  he  found  the  fight  becoming  hot,  dismounted, 
and,  wielding  a  large  two-handled  sword,  made 
such  havoc  among  the  enemy,  that  they  gave  way 
on  all  sides.  Great  numbers  of  the  English  were 
slain,  and  Musgrave  and  his  son,  -with  many  other 
knights  and  squires,  were  taken  prisoners.  After 
this  victoiy,  the  Scots  iinding  themselvi^s  out- 
numbered by  the  forces  of  Percy  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  retired  to  Edinburgh  with  their 
captives,  while  the  English  leaders,  unable  to 
pursue  them,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  were  compelled  to  retui-n  to  their 
own  country,  and  to  disband  their  men.* 
Inroads  of  the  A  pestilence  at  this  time  broke 
Scots.  out  in  England,  and  raged  with 

great  fary,t  but  it  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  de- 
vastating inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers,  who 
continued  to  lay  waste  the  northern  districts  of 
the  country  -with  great  barbarity.  An  old  English 
chronicler  speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  excesses 
which  were  perpetrated  by  these  "  enemies  of  the 
human  race."  J  He  says  that  their  rapine  was  now 
so  much  greater  and  greedier  than  usual,  that  even 
swine,  which  they  used  formerly  to  spare  or  neglect, 
did  not  now  escape  them,  and  there  were  instances 
of  their  dri-ving  off  forty  thousand  head  of  plunder 
in  a  successful  inroad.  He  atfirms,  that  they  even 
played  at  foot-ball  with  the  heads  of  the  slaugh- 
tered English.  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cruelty  of  these 
mai-auders   equalled    their    rapacity.      In   one   of 

♦  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  chap.  x. ;  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
f  Eotulr  Scotia;,  vol.  ii.p.  16. 
1  'Walsmgham,  p.234. 


these  inroads,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  surprised  tho 
town  of  Penrith,  during  a  fail-  that  was  held  there, 
and,  after  collecting  a  great  booty,  gave. the  town 
to  the  flames.*  In  retaliation  of  these  destructive 
raids,  fifteen  hundred  of  the  Cumberland  borderers 
advanced  into  Annandale,  and  laid  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  but  falling  into  an 
ambuscade,  tl;ey  were  defeated  with  great  loss.f 
The  contagious  disease  which  still  raged  on  the 
English  frontiers  was  imported  into  Scotland  by 
the  reckless  and  rapacious  borderers,  and  cut  off 
great  numbers  of  the  inho,bitants.J 

At  length,  in  the  ensuing  year  (1380),  John  of 

Gaunt,    the    celebrated    Duke    of      ,        ■        , 
T  J.  1  T      ,  •    ,.  Invasion  ot 

I^ancaster,  uncle  and  chief  coau-  Scotland  by  John 
sellor  of  the  young  English  king,  of  Gaunt, 
marched  to  the  border  with  a  powerful  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  these  destructive 
forays,  and  establishing  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Dunkeld, 
and  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  IMarch,  along  -with 
Sir  Archibald  Douglas  Lord  of  Gallov.-ay,  were 
appointed  commissioners  from  Scotland,  and  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  them  at  Berwick,  to  last 
for  twelve  months.  Lancaster  disbanded  his  army, 
and,  according  to  agreement,  again  proceeded  to 
Scotland  in  the  following  summer,  attended  b7 
his  usual  suite,  to  continue  the  negotiations  -^-s-ith 
the  Scottish  envoys.  A  conference  accordingly 
took  pkce  near  Ayton,  in  Ber-  Cessation  of 
wickshire,  with  the  Earl  of  Car-  liostiliues. 
rick,  the  heir  of  the  throne,  and  other  commis- 
sioners on  tho  part  of  Scotland,  which  terminated 
in  a  renewal  of  the  truce  for  three  years ;  the 
Dulcc  of  Lancaster  consenting  that  the  payment  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  King  David's  ransom 
should  he  delayed  during  this  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities.§ 

^Vhile  the  commissioners   were   arranging  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  the  celebrated  Lancaster  tinds 
insm-rection  of  Wat  Tyler  broke  "  retreat  in  Scot- 

J.         -1   T  i.  •      i.      1  land  diurine  the 

out,  and  Lancaster,  agamst  whom  i^sun-ection  of 

much  of  the  popular  fury  was  Wat  Tyler. 
directed,  found  it  dangerous  to  return  into  Eng- 
land. In  this  perilous  dilemma,  with  a  generous 
confidence  highly  honourable  to  his  character,  he 
asked  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Carrick  to  make 
Scotland  his  temporary  place  of  refuge.  His  re- 
quest was  promptly  acceded  to,  and  the  Earl  of 
llouglas  and  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  of  Galloway, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  retinue,  met  him  near 
the  borders,  and  conducted  him  to  Edinbm-gh  with 
the  utmost  coui-tesy  and  attention.  Many  gilts 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  who 
-vied  with  each  other  in  doing   honour   to   their 


*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.p.  311. 

t  Ibid.  p.  313. 

I  Walsingham  says,  that  to  preserve  themselves  from  the 
jdagiie,  -which  the  English  said  God  in  his  grace  had  sent 
for  their  repentance,  the  Scots  used  this  prayer  in  their  o-svn 
idiom  :  "God  and  St.  j\Inngo,  St.  Romayn  and  St.  Andre-w, 
schield  ns  this  day  from  Goddis  grace  and  the  foule  death 
that  Englishmen  dien  upon." 

§  Eymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  312. 
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illustrioug  guest.  The  Abbey  of  Holyi'ood  was 
fitted  up  for  his  residence,  and  there  he  remained 
till  the  civil  commotion  was  abated.  On  his 
return  to  his  own  country,  the  Scottish  nobles 
escorted  him  as  far  as  Berwick  with  a  convoy  of 
eight  hundred  spears.* 

In  spite  of  this  interchange  of  chivalrous  cour- 
tesies, and  the  earnest  desire  of  both  monarchs  for 
the  continuance  of  peace,  the  restless  character  of 
the  Scottish  barons,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
court,  again  involved  the  two  countries  in  all  the 
Kentwiil  of  miseries  of  war.  To  serve  their 
the  war.  own  purposes  at  home,  the  French 
government  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  diversion  on 
the  English  frontiers,  and  instigated  the  Scots,  by 
the  promise  of  a  large  sum  of  money  and  of  a 
thousand  suits  of  armour,  and  the  offer  of  an 
auxiliary  force  of  a  thousand  men-at-arms,  to  re- 
sume hostilities  on  the  expiry  of  the  truce.  The 
temptation  proved  irresistible,  and  in  spite  of  the 
icmonstrances  of  the  old  king,  the  war  was 
renewed  with  increased  fury.  The  strong  castle 
of  Lochmahen,  which  had  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  was  taken  by  a  Scottish 
force  under  Sir  Archibald  Douglas  and  the  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  March.f  For  the  purpose  of  punish- 
Jolm  of  Gaunt    i^g  the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  the 

again  invadng     Duke  of  Lancaster  again  entered 
Scotland  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 

ai-my,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Edinburgh,  plunder- 
ing the  country.  But,  mindful  of  the  hospitalitv 
which  he  had  lately  experienced  there,  he  gene- 
rously spared  the  city  which  had  been  his  place  of 
refuge.  His  army  lay  encamped  for  three  days  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  remove 
their  goods  and  cattle  beyond  the  Forth ;  and, 
according  to  an  old  English  chronicler,  they  even 
carried  off  the  straw  roofs  of  their  wooden  houses.:|; 
Meanwhile  many  of  the  English  soldiers  were 
seized  with  sickness,  and  five  hundred  of  their 
horses  died  of  cold.  Provisions  began  to  fail,  and 
the  foraging  parties  were  attacked  and  cut  off  by 
the  Scots,  who,  according  to  their  usual  policy, 
neglected  no  opportunity  of  harassing  the  in- 
vaders. The  victualling  ships  which  accompanied 
the  expedition,  anchored  in  the  Forth  near  Queens- 
ferry,  and  the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  having  made 
good  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  were  attacked 
by  yoimg  Sii-  Alexander  Lindsay,  and  liis  cousin 
Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
eighty  horse,  and  driven  back  to  thoii-  ships  with 
great  slaughter.  Besides  the  loss  sustained  in 
then-  hasty  retreat,  such  was  their  terror,  that  one 
of  the  fugitives  cut  a  rope  to  wliich  forty  men  were 
clinging,  who  were  all  drowned  before  the  eyes  of 
their   compamons.§     Lancaster,  on   learning  that 


*  Wyiitown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3U— 316. 

+  Ibid,  p.  317. 

;  Walsingliam,  p.  334 ;  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.p.  25  ;  Wyntown, 
ho-vvi.'ver,  states  that  Edinbui-gh  was  ransomed  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, vol.  ii.  p.  320. 

§  Wyntown,  vol.  it.  pp.  330,  321. 


the  Scottish  king  had  issued  orders  to  assemble  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  intercept-    _i,e  retreats  to 
ing   his    retreat,    withdrew    into        England. 
England,  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  country 
through  which  he  passed. 

Meanwhile  a  truce  had  been  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  and  notification  of  this  event 
was  made  to  the  Scots  by  ambassadors  sent  over 
from  France  for  that  purpose.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  a  body  of  about  thirty  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j 
French  knights  and  esquires,  ani-  French  kiiighta 
mated  by  a  strong  passion  for  vis  t  Sootland. 
military  adventures.*  The  Scottish  king  and  his 
nobles  were  divided  in  their  opinion  as  to  the 
course  which  should  be  followed:  Robert  was 
anxious  for  peace,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
induce  his  barons  to  comply  with  the  truce.  "  This," 
says  Froissart,  "  caused  a  difference  between  the 
king  and  the  knights  of  his  country.  The  Earls 
of  Moray  and  Douglas,  and  the  Cliildren  of  Lind- 
say," (including  under  this  patriarchal  title  Sir 
James  Lindsay  and  the  other  contemporary  knights 
of  the  family,  whom  he  describes  as  Sir  James's  six 
brethren)  "  held  a  secret  meeting  with  such  knights 
and  esquires  of  Scotland  as  wished  for  war,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh,"  where  it  was 
resolved  that  the  foreign  knights  who  had  come 
so  far  in  search  of  adventures  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed. Accordingly,  a  secret  message  was 
sent  to  them  from  Douglas,  inviting  them  to  his 
castle  at  Dalkeith,  where  they  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  that  baron  and  the  other  knights  who 
had  repaired  to  the  trysting-place.  An  army  of 
fifteen  thousand  lightly-armed  cavah'y  had  been 
assembled,  and,  at  the  head  of  this  force,  the 
Earls  of  Douglas  and  Mar  broke  ^1,^.  sj,^t,  ^^^^ 
into  the  northern  counties  of  the  truce,  and 
England,  ravaged  the  estates  of  i^™'l«  England, 
the  Percies  and  Mowbrays  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  laid  waste  the  whole  country  to  the 
gates  of  Newcastle  with  fire  and  sword,  and  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booty.f  Froissart  men- 
tions that  the  king  of  Scotland  sent  a  herald  to 
the  English  coiu-t  to  clear  himself  of  any  participa- 
tion in  this  inroad,  and  to  testify  that  he  had 
assented  to  the  proposed  truce,  and  commanded 
"  as  strongly  as  lay  in  him,"  his  nobles  to  do  the 
same,  but  the  Douglasses,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  "  and 
all  those  brethren  De  Lindsay,"  the  Ramsays,  and 
Sir  "William  Seyton,  would  neither  attend  the  par- 
liament in  which  the  treaty  was  agreed  to,  nor 
assent  to  the  truce,  such  damage,  as  they  asserted, 
having  been  done  to  their  lands  by  the  Enghsh. 
The  explanation  was  deemed  satisfactory ;  but  in 
the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  had 
retaliated  upon  the  Scots  the  injuries  they  had 
inflicted  on  his  estates,  and  thus  both  countries 
continued  to  suffer  all  the  hardships  of  a  cruel 
warfare,  undertaken  without  any  definite  object, 
and  leading  to  no  conclusive  result. 

It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the  distracted 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  chap,  Cilviii.         +  Ibid.  chap,  cxlix. 
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state  of  tlie  country  during-  the  long-protraotcd 
wars  -with  England,  law  and  justice  had  come  to 
be  entirely  disregarded  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  troops  of  robbers,  who  are  termed 
ketherans,  plundered  the  country  and  slew  the 
inhabitants  at  their  pleasure.  This  di-eadful  state 
Enactments  of  of  matters  was  brought  under  the 
the  parliament,  notice  of  a  meeting  of  parliament 
which  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of 
April,  1385,  and  John  Earl  of  Carrick  was  directed 
to  repair  to  the  scene  of  these  outrages,  and,  in 
concert  with  the  landholders,  to  take  prompt  and 
decisive  measui'es  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
and  the  restoration  of  order  throughout  the  dis- 
turbed counties.  The  district  of  Teviotdale,  which 
had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  since 
the  battle  of  Diu-ham,  had  been  recently  recovered 
by  the  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  steps 
were  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  estates  in 
that  district  to  the  rightful  owners.  All  the  in- 
habitants of  Teviotdale,  who  had  lately  transferred 
their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  England  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  were  commanded  within  eight 
days  to  produce  before  the  chancellor  their  char- 
ters of  the  lands  and  possessions  which  they 
claimed  as  their  hereditary  right,  along  with  the 
names  of  their  present  possessors,  and  of  the 
sheriffdoms  within  whose  jm-isdiction  they  were 
situated.  It  was  also  ordered  that  the  chancellor 
should  direct  the  king's  letter  to  the  various  sheriffs, 
commanding  them  to  summon  all  persons  who  then 
held,  or  asserted  their  right  to  hold,  any  lands,  to 
produce  their  charters  and  title  deeds  before  the 
king  and  council,  in  order  that  a  final  decision 
might  be  given  on  the  subject.  The  barons,  to 
whose  charge  certain  districts  had  been  committed 
in  the  event  of  war,  wore  enjoined  to  have  their 
forces  in  readiness,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to 
march  to  the  borders  if  required,  with  arms  and 
provisions,  and  not  to  pillage  the  lands  through 
which  they  passed.*  A  complaint  was  made  to 
the  parliament  by  William  de  Fenton,  that  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  estate  by  the  Baron 
of  Dirletou,  who  had  twice  expelled  him  from  his 
property  after  it  had  been  restored  to  him,  first  by 
the  sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  by  a  solemn 
award  of  the  king's  privy  council.  In  defiance  of 
these  legal  decisions,  Dirleton  kept  possession  of 
the  property  which  he  had  ^vi-ested  from  its  lawful 
owner;  a  striking  proof  of  the  impotency  of  the 
law  at  this  time,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital, 
to  restrain  the  depredations  of  these  titled  lobbers, 
who  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man.  As  a 
last  resource,  Fenton  appealed  to  the  parliament 
for  redress.  His  complaint  having  been  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  the  sheriff,  the  parliament  resolved 
that  Fenton  should  he  instantly  reinstated  in  his 
property  by  the  royal  power,  and  that  the  rents 
due  since  the  time  of  his  exclusion  should  be  paid 
over  to  him. 
At  this  period,  the  government  of  France,  sf  imu- 

•  Parliamentary  Records,  p.  133. 


lated  by  the  favourable  accounts  which  the  French 
knights  who  took  part  in  the  raid  under  Doug-las 
brought  back  to  their  own  country,  respecting  tlie 
facilities  offered  to  an  attack  upon  England  from 
the  Scottish  borders,  resolved  to  carry  into  effect 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  they  had 
formerly  made  with  the  Scots,  and  to  send  a  large 
body  of  auxiliaries  to  co-operate  with  that  nation 
in  their  hostilities  with  the  English.  Accordingly, 
John  de  Vienne,  Admiral  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jf^^fati^enL, 
warriors  of  the  age,  was  despatched  Admiral  of 
into  Scotland  with  a  thousand  France,  into 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  toge- 
ther with  a  body  of  crossbowmen  and  common 
soldiers,  amounting  altogether  to  about  two  thou- 
sand men,  and  forming,  according  to  Froissart's 
phrase,  a  complete  garland  of  chivalry.  He 
carried  along  with  him  twelve  hunch-ed  suits  of 
armour  for  the  Scottish  knights,  and  a  large  tnim 
of  money  to  be  distributed  among  the  principal 
nobles,  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war.*  These 
potent  auxiliaries  at  fii-st  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  Scots,  and  were  quartered  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  adjacent  villages,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  king,  who  was  then  residing  in  the  district 
which  Froissart  terms  the  wild  of  Scotland.  But 
heartburnings  and  misunderstandings  speedily 
broke  out  between  these  ill-assorted  allies.  The 
French  troops,  accustomed  to  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  Paris,  murmured  at  the  wretched  food 
and  miserable  accommodations  which  they  found 
in  Scotland  ;   while  the  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 

grumbled  loudly  at  the  burden  of 

■    ,    .    ■  ,,  ,T  ...      IMisundcrstaud- 

maintammg    these    costly    auxih-     ^„„^  between 

aries,  who,  although  furnished  with  the  French 
the  best  which  their  means  afford-  ^'■'°"V;  ai'l  the 
ed,  only  requited  them  with  mur- 
murs and  complaints.  The  burgesses,  farmers, 
and  yeomen,  on  whom  the  foreign  troops  were 
billeted,  were  especially  loud  in  their  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  these  fas- 
tidious guests,  who  helped  themselves  to  the  best 
of  every  thing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  despised  and 
ridiculed  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  enter- 
tainers. " '  What  evil  spirit  hath  brought  you 
here?'  was,"  Froissart  tells  us,  "the  common 
expression  employed  by  the  Scots  to  their  allies. 
'  Who  sent  for  you  ?  Cannot  we  maintain  our  war 
with  England  well  enough  without  your  help  p 
Pack  up  your  goods,  and  begone,  for  no  good  will 
be  done  as  long  as  ye  are  here !  We  neither 
understand  you,  nor  you  us.  We  cannot  com- 
mimicate  together,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall  be 
completely  rifled  and  eaten  up  by  such  troops  of 
locusts.  What  signifies  a  war  with  England  ? 
The  English  never  occasioned  such  mischief  as  yo 
do.  They  burned  oiu-  houses,  it  is  true  :  but  that 
was  all,  and  with  four  or  five  stakes,  and  plenty 
green  boughs  to  cover  them,  they  were  rebuilt 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  destroyed.'"!     To  s-,;r-li 

*  W}Tlto^\^^,  vol.  ii.  p.  3-24. 
+  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  chap.  els. 
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a   height    did    their    mutual    dissatisfaction    and 

hatred  arise,  that  from  words  they  came  to  hlows, 

and  the  Scottish  peasants  attacked  the  foraging 

parties    of    the   French,   and  slew   more   than   a 

hundi'ed  men. 

At  length  the  Scottish  king  arrived  at  Edinhurgh. 

The  fifty  thousand  franks  of  gold  which  the  French 

admiral  had  brought  with  him  were  paid  over  to 

Itobert  and  his  leading  barons,*  and  the  suits  of 

armour    were    distributed     among     the    Scottish 

knights.      Froissart   describes    the    king   as    "  a 

comely,  tall  man,  but  with  red  bleared  eyes  of  the 

colour  of  sandal-wood  ;  and  it  soon  became  evident 

that  he  himself  preferred  a  quiet  life  to  war  ;  he 

had,  however,   nine  sons  who  loved  arms."t     A 

council  was  immediately  held  for  the  purpose  of 

.,    „         considering  the  question  of  an  ira- 
A  council  of  war  ,■   4     ■  ■  jr  r      1      j     rp, 

is  held,  and      mediate  invasion  01  England,   itie 

it  is  resolved  to  king  was  averse  to  the  war,  but 
invade  England,  j^j^  repugnance  was  ultimately 
overcome  by  the  united  remonstrances  of  his  nobles 
and  of  France,  combined  with  the  influence  of 
French  gold,  and  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  was 
assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 

The  conduct  of  the  army  was  committed  to  the 
king's  sons,  along  with  the  French  Admiral  and 
the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Mar,  Moray,  and  Sutherland. 
They  marched  at  once  across  the  borders,  and  after 

_,         ^,  making  great  havoc,  sat  down  be- 

The  nortliern  ,  ,        r,  -r^      1         11 

counties  of  Eni?-  fore  the  castle  01  Koxbiu'gh ;  but 
land  plundered  the  siege  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  laid  waste.  ^^  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  an 
extravagant  pretension  set  up  by  the  French 
knights  to  garrison  and  hold  the  fortress  when  it 
shouldbo  taken. J  The  army  then  advanced  towards 
Berwick,  and  on  their  vray  assaulted  and  carried 
the  fortalices  of  Ford  and  Cornhill.§  The  strong 
border  castle  of  Wark  was  next  taken  by  storm, 
and  the  adjacent  country  was  laid  waste  by  iiie 
and  sword.  Advancing  through  Northumberland, 
llie  combined  host  carried  theii'  ravages  to  the 
gates  of  Newcastle,  collecting  a  large  bootj',  when 
information  was  brought  that  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, with  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Nottingham,  and  the  chivalry  of  York  and  Durham, 
had  levied  a  powerful  army  and  were  approach- 
ing to  attack  the  invaders.  The  French  were 
enger  for  battle,  but  the  Scots,  with  sounder  policy, 
retreated  before  the  enemy  and  returned  into  their 
own  country  to  secure  their  prey. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  King  of  England 
had  assembled  an  army   of  extraordinary   power 


*  Tlie  priiportion  in  "whieh  the  money  was  distributed 
maong  the  Scottish  nobles,  gives  us  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
t]  leir  comparative  consequence  and  power.  The  king  received 
]  (1,1)00  livi-es,  Douglas  7MW,  Cardinal  Wardlaw  (iOOO,  the 
l^'iLil  of  Carrick  OOOlt,  Archibald  Douglas  Lord  of  Galloway 
."iOOO,  the  Earl  of  March  4000,  the  Earl  of  Fife  3000,  Sir 
.Tames  Lindsay  2000,  the  other  nobles  from  700  down  to  ten 
livres  each.  The  livre  at  that  time  weighed  1^  ounce,  and 
was  equal  to  £4  of  modern  money.  Eymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  424  ; 
Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p-  81. 

+   [''roi-iKart,  vol.  ii.  chap,  clxix. 

I   \'i'yutown,  vol.  ii.  p,32r). 

§  Ihid.p.aai. 


and  splendour,*  and,  attended  by  his  uncles  and  all 
the  principal  nobles  of  his  king-  j^^^^  ^^  England 
dom,  he  moved  towards  the  Scot-  assembles 
tish  border.  The  immense  host  "  gis"'  "imy. 
proceeded  slowlj'  through  Liddesdale  and  Teviot- 
dale  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy.  The 
Scots,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  policy,  drove 
away  their  cattle  and  carried  off  their  goods  into 
the  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  country, 
and  left  nothing  but  the  green  crops  on  the  ground, 
and  even  they  were  trampled  down  and  destroyed. 
The  French  and  Scottish  forces,  on  the  approach  of 
the  expedition,  had  fallen  back  towards  Berwick, 
but  they  now  drew  nearer  to  the  invading  army  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  its  progress  and  harassing 
and  cutting  off  its  advanced  detachments  and 
foraging  parties.  The  French  commander  was  stiU 
eager  to  give  battle,  and  insisted  Anecdote  of 
that  theu-  combined  force  was  Vienne  and 
equal  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  Douglas, 
the  Scottish  leaders  were  too  well  aware  of  the 
inferiority  of  their  troops,  both  in  numbers  and 
equipments,  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  country  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  conveyed 
De  Vienne  to  an  eminence  overhanging  a  moun- 
tain pass,  through  which  the  English  army  was  at 
that  moment  defiling,  and  where, unseen  themselves, 
they  could  see  its  imposing  array.  The  Scottish 
leader  pointed  out  to  the  admu-al  the  number  and 
discipline  of  the  men-at-arms  and  the  superiority 
of  the  equipments  of  the  archers,  and  then  asked 
the  French  knight  whether  he  could  recommend 
the  Scots  to  encounter  such  a  nmnerous  and  com- 
pletely accoutred  army  with  a  few  ill-trained 
highland  bowmen  and  their  light-armed  prickers 
mounted  on  little  hackneys.  The  admiral  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  risk  was  too  great.  "  But 
yet,"  said  he,  "  if  you  do  not  give  the  English  battle, 
they  will  destroy  your  country."  "  Let  them  do 
their  worst,"  replied  Douglas  ;  "they  will  find  but 
little  to  destroy.  Our  people  have  all  retired  into 
the  mountains  and  forests,  and  have  carried  off 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  household  stuff  along 
with  them.  The  English  will  find  nothing,  either 
to  take  away  or  to  eat.  We  will  surround  them 
with  a  desert,  and  while  they  shall  never  see  an 
enemy  they  shall  not  stu-  a  bow-shot  from  their 
standards  without  being  overpowered  by  an  ambush. 
Let  them  come  on,  at  their  pleasure,  and  when  it 
comes  to  burning  and  spoiling,  you  shall  see  which 
has  the  worst  of  it."  "  But  what  will  you  do  with 
your  army,  if  you  do  not  fight,"  said  De  Vienne ; 
"  and  how  will  your  people  endure  the  distress,  and 
famine,  and  plunder  which  must  be  the  conse- 
quences of  the  invasion?"  "You  shall  see  that 
our  army  will  not  lie  idle,"  was  the  reply;  "  and 
as  for  our  Scottish  people,  they  will  endure  pillage, 
and  they  will  endure  famine,  and  every  other  ex- 
tremity of  war,  but  they  will  not  endure  English 
masters." 


*  ^ValsiDgbam,  a  contemporai-y  historian,  states  that  mor« 
than  three  hundred  thousand  horsea  were  emxdoyed. 
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The  result  of  tlie  campaign  proved  the  accuracy 

Devastations      of  these  statements.      The  English 

committed  by     pushed  on  to  the  capital,  burnins' 
tiie  tnglish,  and  \  ,  '■  ° 

distress  suffered  the   empty   granges  and  tillages, 

by  them.  and  plundering  and  razing  the 
churches  and  monasteries.  The  beautiful  abbeys 
of  Melrose,  Drybm-gh,  and  Newbottle,  were  suc- 
cessively given  to  the  flames.  Ediubiu'gh  and  its 
churches  were  also  burned;  but  the  Abbey  of  Holj'- 
rood  was  spared,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  to  whom  it  had  recently  afforded  a  retreat. 
These  barbarous  and  impolitic  proceedings,  how- 
ever, soon  recoiled  upon  the  heads  of  the  invaders. 
Provisions  began  to  fail,  multitudes  perished  from 
want,  and,  to  escape  destruction,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  order  a  retreat  through  those  districts 
which  their  own  merciless  and  short-sighted  cruelty 
had  rendered  a  blackened  desert. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  army,  mth  their  French 

,  _       ,   auxiliaries,  broke  into  England  by 
Scots  and  French  ,,  '  ,  i    ,  , 

break  into  Eng-  the  western  marches,  and  burnt 
land  by  the  and  plundered  the  district  of  Cum- 
westem  marches,  ^erland,*  retaKating  with  tenfold 
fury  the  ravages  committed  by  the  English. 
According  to  Froissart,  the  Scots  obtained  more 
plunder  in  this  inroad,  and  did  more  damage  to 
their  enemies,  than  the  English  could  have  in- 
flicted upon  Scotland  had  they  burned  the  whole 
country  from  the  border  to  Aberdeen.  On  their 
return  to  Edinburgh,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
then-  French  allies,  the  inhabitants  were  seen 
emerging  from  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  re- 
cesses of  the  forests,  to  wliich  they  had  fled  for 
refuge,  carrying  their  household  goods  and  chat- 
tels, and  di-iving  before  them  then-  flocks  and 
herds.  With  a  few  stakes  and  wattles  they 
rebuilt  their  burned  and  blackened  houses,  and 
speedily  resumed  their  former  habits  and  occupa- 
tions. 
The  French  were  now  completely  disgusted  with 
Mutual  dissatis-  a  mode  of  warfare  in  which  they 
faction  of  tlie  had  reaped  neither  gold  nor  glory. 
Scuts  and  French,  rpj^gy  complained  that  the  people 
whom  they  came  to  assist  had  treated  them  with 
great  rudeness  and  unkindness,  and  had  even 
refused  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  pro- 
visions and  forage.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  the  foreigners  were  rather  an  in- 
cumbrance than  a  help,  and  they  upbraided  them 
with  their  effeminacy,  and  were  disgusted  with 
their  arrogance  and  petulant  pretensions  to  gal- 
lantry. Even  Vienne  himself  made  love  to  a  near 
relation  of  the  king,  to  the  great  scandal  and  in- 
dignation of  the  grave  and  sober  Scots.  The  French 
at  length  prepared  to  leave  a  country  which  they 
despised  for  its  poverty  and  rudeness,  and  to  re- 
turn home ;  but  their  allies  refused  to  permit  their 
departure  until  security  was  given  that  the  French 
government  should  pay  the  expenses  which  they 
had  incurred  during  their  residence  in  Scotland, 
and  for  tlie  injuries  which  they  had  inflicted  by 
trampling  and  destroying  the  crops  and  plunder- 
*  Wyntowu,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331,  332. 


ing  the  inhabitants.     These  conditions  were  com- 
plied   with,  and    the    Scots  provided  vessels,    iu 
wliich,  says  Froissart,  "  divers  knights  and  squires 
had    passage,    and  returned   into       xhe  French 
Flanders,   as   wind    and   weather    knights  return 
di'ove    them,   with   neither    horse  hume. 

nor  harness,  right  poor  and  feeble,  cursing  the  dav 
that  ever  they  came  upon  such  an  adventure,  and 
fervently  desu-ing  that  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  would  conclude  a  peace  for  a  year  or  two, 
were  it  only  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  uniting 
their  armies,  and  utterly  destroying  the  realm  of 
Scotland."*  Thus  ended,  in  mutual  disappoint- 
ment and  recrimination,  an  expedition  undertaken 
with  high  expectations,  and  fitted  out  at  an  im- 
mense expense.  The  result  served  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  the  Instructions  which  the  great  King 
Kobert  left  for  the  guidance  of  his  countrymen  in 
their  hostilities  with  England,  and  demon  sti-ated 
the  impossibility  of  blending,  with  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, two  systems  of  military  operations  so  coju- 
plctely  distinct  as  those  of  the  Scots  and  French. 

After  the  departure  of  the  French  troops,  tho 
war  with  England  was  carried  Continued 
on  -with  systematic  rapacity  and  inroads  into 
cruelty ;  and  the  Scots,  who  were  EnglamL 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  species  of  predatory  ho!.ti- 
lity,  in  their  incessant  raids  into  the  northern, 
comities  of  England  made  great  havoc,  and  col- 
lected immense  spoil.  In  one  of  these  destructive 
inroads,  the  fertile  country  around  Cockerniouth, 
which  had  not  been  invaded  since  the  days  of 
Robert  Bruce,t  was  plundered  and  laid  waste 
without  opposition  for  three  days,  by  a  powerful 
force  under  the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  Sir 
Archibald  Douglas,  lord  of  Galloway.  An  old 
Scottish  chronicler  mentions,  that  among  the  spoil 
collected  in  this  expedition,  there  was  an  ancient 
charter  of  the  Saxon  King  Athelstane,  which  in 
the  following  brief  terms  made  a  conveyance  of 
two  estates  to  one  of  his  nobles  : — "  I,  King  Adel- 
stane,  giffys  here  to  Paulan,  Oddam  and  Roddam 
als  gude  and  als  fair  as  ever  thai  myn  war :  and 
theirto  witnes  Maid  my  wyf "J  The  clearness 
and  brevity  of  this  curious  deed  astonished  and 
delighted  the  Earl  of  Fife,  afterwards  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who,  long  after,  when  administering  jus- 
tice as  regent  of  the  Idngdom,  was  wont  to  contrast 
this  brief  legal  document  of  the  good  old  times, 
with  the  verbose  and  prolix  charters  of  more 
modern  days.  It  is  singular,  as  Mr.  Tytler  re- 
marks, to  meet  with  a  protestation  at  so  remote  a 
period  against  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of 
words  and  clauses  in  legal  deeds. 

At  this  time  several  brilliant  exploits  were  per- 
formed by  Sir  William  Douglas,     character  of 
the  natm-al  son  of  Sir  Archibald       Sir  William 
ofGalloway.§   This  young  knight,       no^slas- 
whose  graceful  person  and  warlike  prowess,  com- 

*  F'roissart,  vol.  ii.  chap,  clxxiv. 

+  A\'yntown,  vol.  ii.  I'p.  331,  333. 

I   Scotichron,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 

§  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  332 — 334.    This  old  chronicler 
calls  Douglas — 
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bined  with  great  generosity  and  a  most  winning 
gentleness  of  manners,  had  gained  him  the  hand  of 
the  liing's  daughter,  Egidia,*  and  the  lordship  of 
Nithsdale,  resolved  to  punish  the  Irish  Katerans 
for  their  piracies  on  the  coast  of  Galloway.  Pie 
accordingly  collected  a  force  of  five  hundred  spear- 

jiig  descent     nien,  and  having  effected  a  landing 

upon  Ireland,  near  Carlingford,  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  assault  the  town  with  only  about  two 
hundred  of  his  men,  finding  it  difficult  to  procure 
boats  to  land  the  whole.  The  inhabitants  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  ransom  the  place;  and 
having  thus  obtained  an  armistice,  they  secretly 
despatched  a  messenger  to  Dundalk,  and  procured 
the  assistance  of  eight  hundred  horse.  The  Scottish 
leader,  in  the  meantime,  being  entirely  unsus- 
picious of  any  fraud  or  dishonesty,  was  on  the 
shore  busily  engaged  in  victualluig  his  ships,  when 
he  perceived  the  approach  of  this  strong  body  from 
Dundalk,  and  the  inhabitants  at  the  same  time 
sallying  from  the  town  to  assist  them  in  this 
treacherous  assault.  Douglas  immediately  divided 
his  men  into  two  bodies,  and  sent  Sir  Robert 
Stewart  with  the  one  to  repel  the  attack  of  the 
citizens,  while  he  with  the  other  encountered  the 
auxiliaries.  A  fierce  and  stubborn  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  Scots,  although  greatly  outnumbered, 
completely  defeated  their  assailants,  after  which 
they  ravaged  and  burnt  the  town,  demolished  the 
castle,  and  loaded  with  their  plunder  fifteen  mer- 
chant vessels  which  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbour.j 
After  this  signal  act  of  vengeance  they  set  sail  for 
the  Isle  of  Man,  wliich  they  also  "  harried,"  and 
then  returned  safely  to  Lochryan,  in  Galloway. 
On  liis  return  from  this  successful  expedition, 
Douglas  learned  that  his  father  and  the  other 
Scottish  barons  were  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  the  border  districts  of  England,  and  he 
immediately  took  horse  and  joined  the  invading 
host. 

A  remarkably  minute  and  interesting  account  of 

"  A  3'oung  J0II3'  Bachelor 
Prized  gi-eatly  was  of  war ; 
For  he  was  ever  travelland, 
Whiles  by  sea  and  whiles  by  land, 
To  skathe  his  foes  right  busy, 
Sa  that  they  dread  him  gi'ettumly ;" 

and  after  mentioning  various  deeds  of  valour,  whioh  bear 
nil  ineonsiderable  resemblance  to  the  exploits  of  David's 
wirtbies,  be  thus  sums  up  his  description  of  this  Scottish 
I'idadin: — 

"  Sa  stoutly  be  was  travelland, 
And  put  to  sa  hard  assayis, 
That  to  say  sooth  In-to  my  days 
I  have  not  heard  a  Bachelor 
Sa  greatly  pi'ised  far  or  near 
In-to  sa  short  time  as  was  he." 

*   VVyntown  says  the  princess  was 

"  The  fairest  of  fashion  (form)  and  of  face 
That  men  might  find  that  day  living, 
Though  they  had  sought  o'er  all  Scotland." 
And  Fordun  states  that  the  report  of  her  beauty  so  inflamed 
(he  King  of  France  that  he  privately  despatched  a  painter 
into  Scotland  to  bring  him  her  piotul'e  ;   when  be  foutul,  to 
bis  .llsappointmenl,  tliat  the  affections  of  the  princess  were 
tlready  engaged. — Scotichron,  vol.  ii.  p.  403. 
■^  Wyntown,  vol.  li.  pp.  335,  33t>. 


this  expedition  is  given  by  Proissart,*   which  is 

deserving   of    peculiar   notice,  on    ,.,,,„.  . 

o  .t"  1         j>    threat  invasion 

account  of  the  famous  battle  of  of  England 
Otterburn,  in  which  it  terminated,  determined  on 
England  was  now  torn  by  dis-  ^^  ^^^  ^'"'''• 
sensions  between  the  weak  and  mrfortunate  Rich- 
ard II.  and  his  nobles,  and  the  Scottish  barons 
judged  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  retaliate 
the  injuries  which  the  recent  expedition  of  the 
English  monarch  had  inflicted  upon  Scotland. 
"  In  order,"  says  Froissart,  "  that  their  intentions 
might  not  be  known,  they  appointed  a  feast  to  be 
held  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  borders  of  the  Highlands. 
The  greater  part  of  the  barons  attended,  and  it  was 
then  resolved  that  in  the  middle  of  August,  1388, 
they  should  assemble  all  their  forces  at  a  castle 
called  Jedworth  (Jedburgh),  situated  among  the 
deep  forests  and  on  the  borders  of  Cumberland. 
Having  arranged  everytliing  concerning  this  busi- 
ness, they  separated,  but  never  mentioned  one 
word  of  theu-  intentions  to  the  king ;  for  they  said 
among  themselves  he  knew  nothing  about  war." 

Accordingly,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  Earls  of 
Douglas,  Fife,  and  Moray,  Sir  Preliniiiiai7 
James  Lindsay,  of  Crawford,  and  conferences. 
various  other  powerful  Scottish  barons,  came  with 
their  followers  to  the  trysting-place.  They  foi-med 
the  most  numerous  assembly  that  had  been  seen  in 
Scotland  for  many  years ;  and  in  order  the  more 
efiiciently  to  arrange  their  plans,  they  appointed 
another  preparatory  meeting  to  take  place  at 
Yetholm,  a  village  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  and 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Che^'iot  hills. 

On  the  day  appointed,  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
infantry  and  twelve  hundred  men-at-arms  assem- 
bled at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  Enghsh 
barons  meanwhile,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  borders 
was  committed,  having  received  information  of  the 
projected  inroad  from  the  minstrels  and  heralds, 
whom  as  pri^-ileged  spies  they  had  commissioned 
to  attend  the  preliminary  conferences,  began  to 
prepare  for  resistance,  and  despatched  one  of 
their  squires  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Yetholm, 
and  discover  the  intentions  of  the  Scots.  In 
the  disguise  of  a  groom  he  entered  the  chui'ch 
where  the  Scottish  chiefs  were  in  Seizure  of  an 
council,  and  learned  the  whole  of  English  spy. 
their  plans ;  hut  when  he  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  his  horse  tied  to  a  tree,  he  found 
it  had  been  stolen;  and,  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion 
by  inquiring  after  it,  he  set  off'  on  foot  on  his  way 
homewards.  This  very  caution  occasioned  his 
detection.  "  I  have  witnessed  many  wonderfid 
things,"  said  a  Scottish  knight  to  his  friend,  as 
they  stood  near  the  church  door  ;  "  but  what  I  now 
see  is  equal  to  any:  that  man  j-onder  has,  I  believe, 
lost  his  horse,  and  yet  makes  no  inquiry  after  it. 
On  my  troth,  I  doubt  much  if  he  belongs  to  us ;  let 
us  go  after  him,  and  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not." 
They   soon  overtook  him,  and  on  their  approach, 

*  Froissart,  vol.  iii.  chap,  cxxiv.  See  also  Wyntown,  voL 
ii.  pp.  o37 — 313,  for  an  account  of  this  battle,  corroborating 
in  all  important  points  the  narrative  of  Froissart. 
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hays  Froissart,  witli  much  simplicity,  "  he  was 
alarmed,  and  wished  himself  anywhere  else."  His 
confused  and  contradictory  answers  confirmed  their 
suspicions.  He  was  immediately  seized;  and  on 
being  closely  interrogated,  and  threatened  with 
instant  death  if  he  did  not  tell  the  truth,  was  in- 
duced to  reveal  all  he  knew  concerning  the  force 
and  intentions  of  his  countrymen.  From  his  con- 
fession the  Scottish  leaders  learned  that  the  En- 
glish did  not  consider  themselves  strong  enough  to 
encounter  the  Scottish  army,  and  had  determined 
to  remain  quiet  until  the  invaders  had  crossed  the 
borders,  and  then,  "  by  way  of  counteracting  their 
career,"  to  make  an  inroad  into  Scotland.  "  Should 
you  march  to  Cumberland,"  said  the  spy,  "  they 
will  take  the  road  through  Berwick  to  Dunbar, 
Dalkeith,  and  Edinburgh ;  if  you  follow  the  other 
road,  they  wiU  then  march  to  Carlisle,  and  enter 
your  country  by  these  mountains." 
"  The  barons  of  Scotland,"  continues  Froissart, 
Plan  of  the  "were  in  high  spirits  at  this  in- 
campaign.  telligence,  and  considered  their 
success  as  certain,  now  they  knew  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy.  They  held  a  council  as  to  their 
mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  wisest  and  most  ac- 
customed to  arms,  such  as  Sir  Archibald  Douglas, 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  and  Sir  James  Lindsay,  were  the  speakers." 
It  was  ultimately  resolved  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
fi-ustrating  the  designs  of  the  English,  the  troops 
should  be  divided  into  two  bodies,  and  that  an 
invasion  should  be  made  both  by  the  eastern  and 
western  marches.  Accordingly,  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  the  king's  second 
Army  separates  ^°''^'  with  Archibald  Douglas  of 
into  two  Galloway,  and  the  Earls  of  Suther- 
divisions.  i^„^^  Menteith,  Mar,  and  Strath- 
ern,  began  their  march  through  Liddesdale  towards 
Carlisle ;  while  a  smaller  division,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  men-at-arms  and  two  thousand  foot, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  young  Earl 
of  Douglas,  along  with  the  Earls  of  March  and 
Moray,  Sir  James  Lindsay,  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay, 
Su'  John  deSt.  Clair,  and  other  experienced  leaders, 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  England  by  the  eastern 
marches. 

By  a  swift  and  secret  march,  the  Earl  of  Douglas, 
with  this  small  force,  pushed  rapidly  on  through 
Northumberland,  which  they  did  not  molest ;  but 
as  soon  as  they  reached  the  bishopric  of  Durham, 
The  division      ^hc    plundering    began,    and    the 
under  the  Earl    Smoke  of  the  flaming  villages  gave 
of  Douglas  lay    the   first   intimation    to    the    En- 
waste  Durham.        ,•  ,  •  j.i,    j.  ^i,     o      *-     t,    i 
glish  garrisons  that  the  scots  had 

crossed  the  border.  They  ravaged  the  whole  of 
that  rich  and  populous  district  without  opposition, 
as  the  English  imagined  that  Douglas  was  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  force  of  the  Scottish  army, 
and  were  therefore  afraid  to  venture  beyond  the 
walls  of  their  fortresses.  After  wasting  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  gates  of  Dm-hara,  the  Scots  re- 
turned to  Newcastle,  where  lay  Su-  Henry  Percy, 
renowned  by  the  name  of  Hotsj^ur,  his  brother  Sir 
VOL.  I. 


Ralph,  and  many  other  Northumbrian  barons  and 
knights ;  and  there  Douglas  determined  to  remain 
two  days,  to  try  the  mettle  of  the  English  warriors. 
In  one  of  the  skirmishes  at  the  barriers  of  the 
town,  a  personal  encounter  took  place  between 
Douglas  and  Hotspur,  in  which  Encounter  be- 
the  pennon  of  the  EngUsh  leader  tween  Douglas 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  ™''  H^)tspuj-. 
Scottish  earl,  who  boasted  that  he  would  carry  it 
to  Scotland,  and  plant  it  on  the  tower  oi  his  castle 
of  Dalkeith.  "  That,"  said  Percy,  "  shalt  thou  never 
do :  you  shall  not  even  bear  it  out  of  Northumber- 
land ;  be  assm-ed  you  shall  never  have  this  pennon 
to  brag  of"  "  Well,"  replied  Douglas,  "  yom-  pen- 
non shall  this  night  be  placed  before  my  tent:  come 
and  win  it  if  you  can."  He  then  continued  his  march 
up  the  river  Tyne,  and,  encamping  at  night,  stuck  the 
pennon  into  the  groimd  in  front  of  his  tent,  expect- 
ing that  Hotspur  would  redeem  his  pledge. 

The  English  leaders,  however,  were  still  under 

the  impression  that  the  main  army    „,     „ 

f.  ,,      r,      .  ,  ,  ,        ,        *',     i  he  bcots  con- 

ot  tfie  scots  was  close  at  hand,  and  tinue  their  re- 
that  the  object  of  Douglas  was  to  treat,  and  encamp 
draw  them  from  their  entrench-  it  Otteitrara. 
ments.  Percy's  wish  to  attack  Douglas  that  night 
was  therefore  overruled;  and  the  Scots,  after  in 
vain  expecting  an  encounter,  left  their  encampment, 
and  resumed  their  march  homeward.  On  their 
way  they  attacked  and  carried  the  tower  of  Ponte- 
land,  which  they  razed  to  the  ground;  and,  still  con- 
tinuing their  retreat,  arrived  on  the  second  day  at 
Otterburn,  a  hamlet  situated  in  Redesdale,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Newcastle.  There  was  a  strongly- 
fortified  castle  there,  which  resi-sted  the  attacks  of  the 
Scots;  and,  after  some  deliberation,  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Douglas  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in 
order  to  reduce  it,  and  to  give  Percy  an  opportunity 
of  fulfilling  his  promise.  They  accordingly  pitched 
their  camp  in  an  advantageous  position,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Reed  water,  flanked  on  one  side  by  a 
marsh,  and  on  the  other  by  a  small  wooded  hill,  and 
placed  their  carriages  and  waggons  at  the  entrance, 
under  the  charge  of  the  sutlers  and  camp-fol- 
lowers. Having  taken  these  precautions  against  a 
surprise,  they  spent  the  day  in  attacking  the  castle, 
and  at  night  retu'cd  within  then-  encampment. 
Zileanwhile,  Hotspur,  having  dis-  jjotspur  pur- 
covered  that  Douglas  was  not  sup-  sues  them  with 
ported  by  the  main  army  of  the  a  superior  f-orce. 
Scots,  and  that  he  lay  encamped  at  Otterhm-n, 
hastily  assembled  about  six  hundred  men-at-arms 
and  eight  thousand  infantiy,  and  marched  rapidly 
in  ptrrsuit  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  after  sunset  before  Percy  came  in  sight 
of  the  Scottish  encampment.  It  was  a  sweet 
moonlight  evening — Froissart  tells  us — clear  and 
bright;  and  the  breeze  blew  soft  and  fresh.  The 
day  had  been  extremely  warm,  p.aftle  of 
and  most  of  the  Scots,  fatigued  by  Otterburn. 
an  attack  upon  the  castle,  had  taken  their-  evening 
meal  and  lain  down  to  rest,  and  their  leaders  were 
sitting  in  their  gowns  and  doublets  at  supper,  when 
they  were  roused   by  the   war-cry   of    "  Icrcy  !" 

H  H 
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"  Percy !"  Tlie  English  attacked  the  encampment 
with  great  fury,  hut  the  camp-foUowers  courage- 
ously defended  the  harricade  of  -(vaggons,  and  thus 
gave  time  for  the  knights  and  men-at-arms  to  put 
on  their  armour  and  take  up  their  position.  The 
leaders,  however,  had  to  arm  in  such  haste  that 
Douglas's  harness  was  in  many  places  unclasped, 
and  the  Earl  of  Moray  fought  all  night  mthout  his 
helmet.  Instead  of  waiting  within  the  camp  to 
receive  the  assault  of  the  enemy,  Douglas  di'ew  up 
his  men,  and,  silently  sweeping  roimd  the  wooded 
eminence,  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  English  while 
they  were  engaged  in  the  marsh  which  bordered 
on  the  Scottish  encampment.  Percy,  having  dis- 
covered the  mistake  which  he  had  made,  now  drew 
hack  his  troops  on  firm  ground,  and  received  the 
attack  of  the  enemy  with  great  courage.  The 
English  were  somewhat  fatigued  by  their  march, 
but  they  were  greatly  superior  to  the  Scots,  both 
in  numbers  and  in  the  temper  of  their  armour  and 
weapons.  The  latter,  however,  were  fresh  and  well 
breathed,  and  flushed  with  their  previous  suc- 
cesses, and  for  several  hours  the  battle  raged  with 
the  utmost  fury.  At  length  the  Scots,  who  fought 
n gainst  treble  their  number,  began  to  give  way, 
when  l)ouglas,  wielding  a  battle-axe  with  both 
hands,  and  followed  only  by  a  few  of  his  household, 
cut  his  way  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  where, 
being  separated  from  his  men,  he  was  borne  to  the 
rienih  of  earth,  and  mortally  wounded  in  his 
Douglas.  head  and  thigh.*  But  this  disaster 
was  unknown  to  either  army,  for  the  tide  of  battle 
was  for  the  moment  setting  against  the  Scots,  and 
some  time  elapsed  before  the  English  were  again 
forced  to  give  way,  and  the  spot  where  Douglas  fell 
was  cleared.  Sir  James  Lindsay,  Sir  J  ohn  and  Sir 
%^^altcr  Sinclair,  were  the  first  to  discover  him,  as 
he  lay  bleeding  to  death.  His  banner  lay  on  the 
ground  not  far  from  him,  the  bearer  having  fallen  ; 
and  his  chaplain,  a  priest  of  the  nam.o  of  William 
Lundie,  afterwards  Archdeacon  of  North  Berwick, 
ivho  had  fought  dm'ing  the  whole  battle  at  his 
side,  ■(•ias  found  bestriding  his  wounded  patron, 
and  protecting  him  from  injury  with  his  battle-axe. 
"  How  fares  it  with  you,  cousin  ?"  asked  Sir  John. 
"  But  so  so,"  rephed  the  earl  ;  "  yet,  God  be 
thanked,  few  of  my  ancestors  have  died  —  have 
died  in  chambers  or  in  their  beds.  There  has  long 
been  a  prophecy  that  a  dead  Douglas  should  win  a 
ficld.t  I  trust  it  will  now  be  fulfilled ;  my  heart 
sinks ; — I  am  dying.  Do  you,  "Walter,  and  you, 
John  Sinclair,  raise  my  banner,  J  and  cry 'Douglas  !' 
and  tell  neither  friend  nor  foe  I  am  lying  here." 
These  were  his  last  words.  The  Scottish  leaders 
raised  the  banner,  and  with  cries  of  "Douglas!" 

♦  See  Appendix,  Kote  XI. 

t  "  Hosts  have  been  known  at  that  dread  name  to  jdeld  ; 
And  Itouglfts  dead,  Ins  name  hath  won  the  fiehl." 

HOMF.. 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott  states,  that  in  this  conflict  the  banner 
of  1  ^mglas  was  home  by  his  natural  son,  Aichihald  Douglas, 
ancr.-ior  of  the  faiaily  of  Cavers,  lieredit.aiy  sherifis  of 
'i'eviotdale,  amongst  whose  archives  this  glorious  relic  is 
still  preseiTcd.  The  earl,  at  the  onset,  is  said  to  have 
charged  his  son  to  defend  it  to  the  last  drop  of  hiB  blood. 


"Douglas  !"  fell  afresh  on  the  enemy ;  and  the  Scots, 
animated  by   the   cry,   and    believing   that   their 
leader  was  still  in  the  field,  pressed  on  the  English 
with  such  fury  that  they  at  length  gave  way  on 
all   sides.     Hotspur    and  his  bro-      „  ,    ,    ,  , 
ther   Sir  Ralph,   were  taken  pri-      English,  and 
soners,  and  scarcely  a  man  of  note        captivity  of 
among  the  English  escaped  death  °  ^''™' 

or  captivity.  About  eighteen  hundi-ed  and  sixty 
of  their  men-at-arms  were  left  on  the  field,  and  a 
thousand  were  grievously  wounded.  This  battle, 
famous  in  song  under  the  name  of  "  Chevy  Chase," 
was  fought  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  August, 
1388.  Froissart,  who  received  his  account  of  this 
celebrated  conflict  from  English  and  Scottish 
knights  who  were  engaged  in  it,  says,  "  Of  all  the 
battles  that  have  been  described  in  this  history, 
great  and  small,  this  of  which  I  am  now  speaking 
was  the  best  fought  and  the  most  severe  ;  for  there 
was  not  a  man,  knight,  or  squire,  who  did  not 
acquit  himself  gallantly  hand  to  hand  with  his 
enemy,  without  either  stay  or  faintheartedness." 
He  adds,  that  his  informants  agree  that  it  was  the 
hardest  and  most  obstinate  battle  that  was  ever 
fought. 

The  day  after  the  battle,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Percy,  arrived  at 
Otterburn  with  ten  thousand  men,  and  attempted 
to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  victorious  army.  But 
finding  them  sh-ongly  entrenched  in  the  same 
advantageous  position,  he  judged  it  prudent  to 
withdraw,  and  allow  them  to  return  to  their  own 
country  without  further  molestation.  The  body  of 
Douglas  was  carried  by  the  Scottish  army  in  solemn 
and  sorrowful  procession  to  the  Abbey  of  Melrose, 
where  they  bm-ied  him  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers,  and  hung  his  banner  over  his  grave. 
Among  the  noble  prisoners  who  were  carried  to 
Scotland  besides  the  brothers  Henry  and  Ralph 
Percy,  were  the  Seneschal  of  York,  Sir  Ralph 
Langley,  Sir  Robert  Ogle,  Sir  John  Lilburn,  Su- 
John  Copland,  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham,  Sir  John 
Felton,  Sir  Thomas  Abingdon,  and  almost  the 
whole  chivalry  of  the  north  of  England.  Froissart 
highly  applauds  the  com-tesy  character  of  the 
shown  by  the  Scots  to  their  pri-  conflict, 
soners,  and  observes,  that  both  nations  were  not 
less  deserving  of  praise  for  their  gentleness  after  \ 
a  battle,  than  for  their  courage  dm-mg  the  conflict. 

jMeanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the  Scottish  army, 
under  the  Earl  of  Fife,  were  engaged  in  plunder- 
ing and  laying  waste  the  western  counties  of 
England,  wlien  the}-  received  the  tidings  of  the 
victory  at  Otterburn.  According  to  "Wyntown, 
the  earl  was  not  a  little  envious  at  the  success  of 
the  smaller  division  of  the  army,  for  the  victory 
and  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  ransom  of  the  noble 
prisoners  were  esteemed  the  most  remarkable  that 
had  occurred  since  the  field  of  Bannockbm-n.' 

*  Froissail  says,  the  ransoms  were  estimated  at  200,000 
francs.  Itobert  III.  granted  to  Henry  Presftm,  for  the  re- 
demption o\'  lialph  Percy,  the  lands  anil  harn'uies  of  Frondin, 
Aberdeenshire,  the  t'lwn  of  Fyvie,  and  place  thereof,  the 
town  of  MeiMe  Gaddies,  and  the  five-mark  land  of  Park- 
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Connected  with  this  chivaWc  conflict  there  is 

Adventures  of     '^'^    T"""^"     charmingly    told    by 
Sir  James  Lind-    Froissart,    which    deserves   inser- 

say  after  the      tion  here,  as  it  affords  a  striking 
^'■"^''-  illustration  of  the  knightly  man- 

ners of  the  age.*  Sir-  James  Lindsay,  the  chief  of 
the  warlike  sept  of  the  Lindsays,  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  conflict,!  and  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  place  where  Douglas  was  lying.  AMien 
the  victory  was  gained,  the  Scots  chased  the  fugi- 
tives for  five  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  On 
their  return  from  the  pui-suit.  Sir  David  and  Sir 
John  Lindsay  asked  after  their  chief,  but  none 
could  give  them  any  news  of  him ;  whereat,  says 
Froissart,  they  marvelled  and  grieved  much, 
doubting  not  but  that  either  he  had  been  slain 
or  taken  prisoner.  "  Now,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  befel  the  said  knight  of 
Scotland." 

Sir  Matthew  Redman,  Governor  of  Berwick,  and 
commander,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Robert  Ogle, 
of  one  of  the  two  great  "  battles,"  or  divisions,  in 
which  Percy  had  marshalled  his  army,  had  mounted 
his  horse  to  fly,  very  reluctantly ;  but  still,  all 
things  considered,  he  alone  could  not  recover  the 
day.  Sir  James  Lindsay,  noticing  his  departure, 
and  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  charger,  immediately 
galloped  after  him,  lance  in  hand,  and,  after  a 
chase  of  more  than  three  English  leagues,  got  so 
close  to  him  that  he  might,  had  he  chosen,  have 
stricken  him  with  his  lance.  But  instead  of  doing 
so,  he  shouted  to  him  repeatedly,  "Ha!  Sir  Knight!" 
(for  he  saw  well  that  he  was  one,  though  he  knew 
not  his  name),  "  turn  ye! — 'tis  foul  shame  thus 
to  fly.  You  have  only  me  to  cope  with,  and  if 
you  can  discomfit  me,  1  am  Sir  James  de  Lindsay!" 
When  Sir  Matthew  heard  that,  he  pulled  in  his 
horse,  and,  wheeling  rotmd,  drew  his  sword,  and 
betook  himself  cheerih-  to  lus  defence.  Sir  James 
aimed  at  him  with  his  lance  ;  but  Sir  Matthew,  by 
writhing  his  bodj-,  escaped  the  blow,  and  the  point 
of  the  lance  was  btrried  in  the  ground,  and  there 
remained  fixed.  Sir  Matthew  cut  it  in  two  with 
his  sword.  Sir  James  then  threw  the  truncheon 
on  the  ground,  and  seized  his  battle-axe,  which 
was  slung  across  his  shoulder,  and  assailed  Sir 
Matthew,  who  defended  himself  bravely.  Thus 
they  pursued  each  other  for  a  long  time  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  one  with  the  axe,  the  other 
with  the  sword,  for  there  was  no  one  to  interrupt 
them. 

Dm-ing  a  pause  in  this  tournay.  Sir  James  Lind- 
say asked  Sir  IMatthew,  "  Knight,  ^'\■ho  art  thou?" 
to  which  the  other  replied,  "  I  am  Sir  Matthew 

hill.  Hotspur,  for  his  ransom,  to  the  Lord  Montgomei7, 
built  the  castle  of  Penooii,  in  Ayrshire,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  Montgomery,  now  earls  of  Eglintoun. 

*  Froissart,  vol.  iii.  cliap.  cxxis.  quoted  in  Lord  Lindsay's 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays^ — a  delightful  book,  equally  honourable 
to  the  liead  and  the  heart  of  its  noble  author. 

+  The  old  ballad  of  Ohev}'  Chase  bears  witness  to  the 
valour  of  "  the  .Lindsays  light  and  gay,  "  in  that  famous  en- 
gagement ; — 

"  The  Liiidsriys  ilew  like  fire  about, 
Till  all  the  fray  was  done." 


Redman."  "  Well,"  rejoined  Sir  James,  "  since 
we  have  met  thus,  I  must  conquer  thee,  or  thou 
me  !  "  and  then  began  the  battle  again  ;  and  they 
had  no  other  weapcms,  save  the  one  his  sword,  and 
the  other  his  battle-axe,  which  he  used  ■s'.ith  one 
hand  verj-  dexterously,  the  Scots  being  accustomed 
thus  to  handle  it.  At  last,  Sir  Matthew's  sword 
flew  out  of  his  hand  in  a  retuj'n  stro!;e,  and  he 
stood  defenceless.  "  Lindsay,"  said  he,  "  I  yield 
me."  "  Rescue,  or  no  rescue  ?  "  asked  Sir  James. 
"  I  consent.  You  will  take  good  care  of  me  ?  " 
"  That  I  will !  "  rejoined  the  knight ;  "  and,  for  a 
beginning,  since  you  are  my  prisoner,  what  shall 
I  do  for  you?"  "I  wish,"  said  Sir  Matthew, 
"  that  you  would  allow  me  to  return  to  New- 
castle, and  by  Saint  Michael's  day  I  will  render 
me  at  Dmibar,  or  Edinburgh,  or  at  anj'  port 
you  choose  in  Scotland."  "  I  am  wiUuig,"  said 
Sir  James ;  "  let  it  be  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  day 
you  name."* 

With  these  words  they  took  leave  of  each  other, 
Sir  i\Iatthew  retm'ning  to  Newcastle,  v.'alking  his 
horse  gently,  as  it  was  much  fatigued. 

"  Now,"  saith  the  chronicler,  "  I  will  tell  j-ou 
a  marvellous  adventure  which  befel  the  knight 
of  Scotland, — an  adventure  not  to  be  forgotten 
with  this  night  of  peril, — a  freak  of  furtuno  such 
as  often  bechanceth  in  love  and  war.  Sir  James 
might  well  say,  '  This  mornuig  I  thought  to  have 
gained  much ;  but,  in  sooth,  I  have  lost  more 
than  enough  in  chasing  the  English.'  I  tell  you 
why."  Sir  James  had  no  sooner  parted  with  Sir 
Matthew,  than  he  and  his  'squire  (who,  it  ap- 
pears, had  followed  him  closely  tluough  all  the 
^dcissitudes  of  this  eventful  night)  entangled  them- 
selves in  the  mazes  of  a  broad  heath,  covered  witli 
furze  and  thickets  of  low  wood,  and  entirely  lost 
their  road,  which  Sir  James  soon  found  out ;  but 
it  was  then  too  late  to  remedy  the  evil.  No  stars 
were  visible,  the  moon  had  gone  down,  and  tlie 
night  was  dark  and  gloomy.  Coming  at  last  to  a 
path  which  ran,  as  he  thought,  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, he  pursued  it ; — alas  !  it  was  the  direct  road 
to  Newcastle  ;  and  he  would  have  arrived  at  the 
gates,  of  his  own  accord,  before  daybreak,  but  for 
a  previous  rencontre  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
who  had  been  too  late  for  the  battle,  and  was  at 
that  very  moment  retm-ning  to  Newcastle  by  a 
path  rimning,  it  seems,  nearly  parallel  vcith  the 
one  Sir  James  had  taken. 

Sir  James's  horse,  scenting  the  English  horses, 

*  "  Sucli,"  says  Plolinslted,  "  was  in  tliose  days  the  hu- 
manity among  the  borderers  and  l>o(h  nations  towards 
tlieir  prisoners,  which  to  this  day  doth  continue  between 
the  inliabitants  of  those  jtlaces.  But  if  any  do  nut  return 
ai  tlie  day  appointed,  this  punishment  is  set  upon  him  for 
a  perpetual  disgrace,  that  in  the  assembly  of  true  days  (to 
demand  restitution  of  things  and  injuries  done  by  the  one 
nation  to  the  other),  they  use  that  he  which  complaineth 
liimself  to  be  deceived  by  his  prisoner  (on  his  promise) 
doth  carry  about  a  liand  or  gluvo  j'^ainted  on  a  cloth,  with  a 
long  stalf  or  spear,  to  be  seen  (if  alt  men  ;  Lhe  wliicli  is  ac- 
counted a  singular  infamy  to  the  deservrr  thereof.  For 
they  whicli  have  so  broken  their  faith  be  ever  after  hated 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintance ;  for  whicii  dishonesty 
they  will  not  afford  them  good  report  or  enterLainnieni." 
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began  to  neigh,  and  caracole,  and  paw  the  ground, 
and  press  in  that  direction  ;  and  the  knight,  think- 
ing they  were  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  close 
to  Otterburn,  gave  him  the  rein  ;  and,  in  unsuspect- 
ing confidence,  rode  into  the  midst  of  the  bishop's 
company.  The  bishop,  seeing  the  dark  shadow 
of  a  horse  and  rider,  rode  forward  and  asked, 
"  Who  goes  there  ? — friend  or  foe,  herald  or  min- 
strel ?  "  to  which  Sir  James,  still  unaware  of  his 
situation,  replied,  "  I  am  Sir  James  de  Lindsay." 
"  Ha !  Sir  Knight !"  cried  the  bishop,  "  you  are 
very  welcome  !  render  yom-self  my  prisoner !  " 
"  And  who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  in- 
truder. "  I  am  Robert  de  Neville,  priest,  and 
Bishop  of  Durham." 

Sir  James  saw  well  that  resistance  would  be  use- 
less, surrounded  as  he  was  by  five  hundred  men, 
and  said  only,  "  Sith  it  must  be  so,  God's  will  be 
done  !  "  Thus  they  rode  on  to  Newcastle,  Sir  James 
entertaining  the  bishop  vrith  the  account  of  his 
chase  and  capture  of  Sir  Matthew.  "  And  where 
is  he  ?  "  asked  the  bishop.  "  By  my  faith,"  rejjhed 
Lindsay,  "  I  have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  I 
fianced  him  ;  he  started  for  Newcastle,  and  I  was  on 
my  road  to  Otterburn."  "  In  my  opinion,"  inter- 
rupted the  bishop,  "  you  chose  your  road  ill 
enough.  Sir  James ;  for,  lo !  this  is  Newcastle  we 
are  now  entering."  "  I  cannot  help  it,"  answered 
Sir  James  ;  "  I  have  taken,  and  1  am  talcen, — such 
is  tlie  fate  of  arms !  I  had  fixed  Sir  Matthew's 
day  for  appearing  at  Edinburgh,  but  I  think  he 
need  not  trouble  himself  to  take  so  long  a  journey 
to  make  his  fynance."  "  So  it  seems,"  rejoined 
the  bishop.  "With  these  words  they  entered  New- 
castle, and  all  went  to  their  several  lodgings  ;  Sir 
James  continuing  with  the  bishop,  as  his  guest 
and  prisoner.  Guards  were  set,  for  fear  of  the 
Scots,  at  all  the  gates,  towers,  and  walls,  and  the 
bishop  himself  watched  at  the  principal  barrier 
till  sunrise. 

Meanwhile,  Sir  Matthew  Redman  had  also 
reached  Newcastle  a  little  before  the  bishop's  ar- 
rival, and,  after  disarming  himself  (as  a  captive 
knight),  and  putting  on  other  clothes,  he  went  to 
wait  on  the  bishop  at  his  lodgings,  where  he  met 
Richard  Heberdon,  Sir  James's  'squire,  who  told 
him  the  whole  story  of  his  master's  misadventure. 
Greatly  did  Sir  Matthew  marvel  at  the  news,  and 
then  bade  the  'squire  lead  him  to  his  master's  apart- 
ment. He  found  Sir  James  leaning  against  the 
window,  looking  out,  and  very  melancholy,  — 
doubtless  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Douglas.  The 
two  knights  recognized  each  other  immediately  by 
daylight,  having  often  met  before  on  the  boi-ders, 
and  at  the  march  meetings.  "  What  has  brought 
you  here.  Sir  James?"  was  Sir  i\Iatthew's  salutation. 
"  By  my  faith,  Redman  !  "  replied  the  former,  inter- 
rupting his  sad  thoughts,  and  turning  to  meet  him, 
"  ill  luck  !"  and  then  repeated  the  tale  already  told. 
"  I  believe,"  ho  added,  "  there  will  be  no  need  of 
your  coming  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  your  ransom, 
for  we  can  linish  the  matter  here,  if  ray  master 
consent  to  it."      "  We  shall  soon  agree  to  that," 


-his  character. 


rejoined  Sir  Matthew  ;  "  but  you  must  come  and 
dine  with  me,  for  the  bishop  and  his  men  are  going 
to  attack  your  countrymen ;  I  know  not  what  suc- 
cess they  will  have,  nor  shall  we  be  informed  till 
their  return."  "  I  accept  your  invitation,"  an- 
swered Lindsay.  Then,  concludes  Froissart,  did 
these  two  knights  rally  each  other,  and  bandy 
many  blythe  words  of  merriment ;  and  thus  said 
the  English  knight,  "  By  my  faith,  little  did  I 
think  to  find  my  master,  Sir  James  Lindsay,  here ! " 
"  Such,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  is  the  chance  of  arms ! 
As  little  thought  I  last  night  to  have  gained  so 
little  by  chasing  the  English !  " 

The  aged  King  of  Scotland  seems  now  to  have 
become  so  unequal  to  the  fatigues  ■jj^g  ^^^^  gj 
of  state,  that  the  parliament  found  Fife  chosen 
it  necessary  to  reUeve  him  from  regent— 
a  burden  which  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bear. 
John  Earl  of  Carrick,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  had  been  injured  by  the  kick  of  a  horse, 
and  was  unable,  from  bodily  weakness,  to  under- 
take the  management  of  aifairs.  The  Earl  of  Fife, 
second  son  of  the  king,  was  therefore  chosen  go- 
vernor of  the  kingdom,  in  a  meeting  of  the  three 
Estates  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  1389.*  Fife  was 
crafty,  cold-blooded,  and  selfish, 
and  his  advancement,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  to  the  high  office  of  regent,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  elder  brother,  seems  to  have  whetted 
his  unprincipled  ambition,  and  ultimately  led  him 
to  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes  to  maintain 
his  ascendancy.  He  possessed  little  genius  for 
military  affairs,  and  it  was  probably  his  conscious- 
ness of  this  defect  which  induced  him,  soon  after 
he  had  been  invested  with  his  office,  to  seek  to 
maintain  his  reputation  among  the  fierce  and  turbu- 
lent nobility  of  Scotland  by  one  of  those  absurd 
bravadoes  which  a  really  brave  man  will  always 
carefully  avoid.  The  Earl  of  Not-  j^ravaclo  of  the 
tingham.  Marshal  of  England,  to  Eaii  of  Notting- 
whom  the  English  king  had  in-  ''^™- 

trusted  the  wardenship  of  the  eastern  marches,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  reproaching  the  Percies  for 
their  defeat  at  Otterburn,  and  of  boasting  that  he 
would  overcome  the  Scots  in  a  fair  field,  even 
though  their  numbers  should  double  his.  The 
regent  affected  to  consider  that  his  knightly  honour 
required  him  to  notice  these  foolish  boastings,  and 
having  collected  a  numerous  army,  he  crossed  the 
border,  and  defied  Nottingham  to  meet  him  in  the 
field.  The  English  baron,  however,  having  en- 
trenched himself  in  a  strong  position,  declined  the 
combat,  alleging  that  "  he  had  no  orders  to  ex- 
pose the  lieges  of  his  sovereign  to  any  danger." 
The  Scots,  alter  remaining  half  a  day  in  front  of 
his  position,  with  banners  displayed,  burned  Tyne- 
mouth  and  retiu'ned  to  their  own  country,  t 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the  English 
and  French  commissioners  met  at  Leilinghen,  be- 
tween Boulogne  and  Calais,  with  the  view  of  con- 
cluding a  truce  for  three  years.      The  Bi.shop  of 

*  Foi-aiiii.  vol  ii.  p.  .lU, 

t  ibid. ;  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  £-10, 
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Aberdeen,  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, and  Sii'  William  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  were 
cent    as   commissioners   for    Scotland,   to  protest 

Tlu-ee  years'  against  it.  The  treaty,  however, 
truce.  -vvas  agreed  to,  the  allies  of  both 

countries  being  included*  in  its  provisions,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  English  and  French  knights  was 
despatched  to  Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  Scottish  nobles  to  become  parties  to  this 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
good  old  king,  who  had  long  been  desirous  of  see- 
ing his  country  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  Soon 
Death  of        after  this  desirable  event,  he   re- 

Eobert  II.—  tired  to  his  castle  of  Dundonald, 
in  Ayrshire,  where,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1390,  he 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  Robert  displayed 

great  energy  and  courage  in  the 

defence  of  the  liberties  of  Scotland, 

and  was  the  main  instrument  in  defeating  the  in- 

*  Eymer,  Foed.  vol.  vii.  p.  622.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
that  John,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  is  mentioned  among  the  allies 
of  England,  showing  tliat  up  to  this  period  the  cidefs  of  the 
Isles  were  virtually  independent  of  Scotland.  A  treaty, 
indeed,  was  concluded  between  Kichard  II.  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  in  the  preceding  year. 


sidious  designs  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  weak  and 
selfish  son  of  Bruce  attempted  to  betray  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country.  He  had  the  wisdom  to 
perceive  that  peace  with  England  was  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
his  kingdom,  and  the  development  of  its  internal 
resources,  and  earnestly  sought  to  carry  out  this 
judicious  policy;  but  his  lot  was  cast  on  evil  days, 
and  he  appears  in  his  later  years  to  have  lacked 
the  energy  and  activity  necessary  to  keep  his  rude 
and  turbulent  nobles  in  due  subordination,  and  to 
have  lost  sight  of  the  duties  of  liis  office  in  his 
fondness  for  retirement  and  ease.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  to  use  the  words 
of  Buchanan,  "  he  was  a  most  excellent  man,  and  in 
the  arts  of  peace  few  kings  could  be  compared  to 
him.  He  administered  justice  diligently  and  im- 
partially ;  he  severely  restrained  robbery  ;  he  was 
steady  in  his  conduct,  and  faithful  to  his  word. 
The  kingdom,  which  he  received  in  turbulent  times, 
he  restored  to  internal  tranquillity  by  his  justice 
and  equity,  and  so  far  recovered  it  fi-om  the  enemy, 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  they  had  only  three 
castles  remaining  in  it."  * 

•  Buchanan's  History    of   SooiUndj    Aijiijian's  edition, 
vol.  ii  p.  63. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

ROBERT    THE    TIIIED. 
A.  D.  1390—1424. 

Robert  II.  was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  his 
Acces«iion  of     eldest  son,  John  Earl  of  Cariick, 
Hubert  I]  I. —     -who,    on    the    day    following   his 
father's  burial,  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Scone,  in 
presence  of  a  large  assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates. 
The  name  John,  from  its  association  with  Baliol 
and   other    sovereigns  who    had    borne    it,    was 
regarded  with  superstitious  dislike  by  the  Scots. 
The   new   monarch,   therefore,    took   the   title   of 
Robert  III.,   as   heir  to  the  crown  of  his  heroic 
ancestor  Robert  Bruce.     Like  his  father,  Robert 
had  passed  the  prime  of  life  when  his  reign  began. 
He  had  been  married  for  upwards  of  thirty  years 
to  Annabella  Drummond,  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Drummond,  of  Stobhall,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
David,   yet  in   his   minority.      Robert   possessed 
many  qualities,  which,  in  happier 
circumstances,  would  have  rendered 
him  an  eminently  popular  and  successful  sovereign. 
Though  he  had   been   lamed  by  an   unfortunate 
accident,  his  person  was  tall  and  graceful,  and  his 
manners   were   afiable    and  pleasing.      To   great 
amiability   of  disposition  he   added  strong    good 
sense,  and  a  strict  love  of  justice.     The  welfare  of 
his  people  seems  ever  to  liave  been  the  paramount 
object  of  all  his  measures  as  a  ruler,  and  he  wisely 
endeavoured  to  promote  it  by  the  maintenance  of 
peace.     United  to  other  virtues  suited  to  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  times,  these  properties   might   have 
secured  to  him  the  respect  and  co-operation  even  of 
his   fierce   nobility  and   rude   subjects.      He  was 
naturally,  however,  tim.id  and  irresolute,  and  his 
love  of  peace  made  him  often  weakly  yield  to  men 
destitute  of  principle,  but  endowed  with  greater 
force   of  character.     At  no  time  remarkable  for 
personal  courage  or  skill  in  military  exercise,  he 
had  been  compelled  by  his  lameness  to  retire  early 
in  life  from  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  battle-field 
and  the  tournament,  to  the  more  congenial  sources 
of  enjojmcnt   found  in    domestic   and  devotional 
retuenient.      The  nobles,   therefore,   v\'ho  viewed 
these   amiable   qualities   as   the   evidence  only  of 
unmanly  weakness,  regarded  him  with  a  feeling 
bordering   on   contempt,   and,  calculating  on  im- 
punity, piepared  to  renew  their  deadly  feuds.     On 
the  letircment  of  the  late   king  from  public  life, 
tho  sense  of  the  nation  as  to  liobert's  incapacity 
for  government  had  been  testified  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Earls  of  Eife  and  Buchan,  his  brothers, 
to  the  chief  offices  in  the  state.     Both  were  Hkely 
to   retain   their  influence   over   the  monarch — an 
influenc  vdiich  could  only  tend  to  the  dishonour 
of  the  crown  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom.     With 
no  pretensions  to  talent,  either  in  tho  cabinet  or 
the  field,  Eife  was  ambitioiis  of  power,  and  under 


a  plausible  manner  veiled  a  crafty  and  cruel  dis- 
position, which  scrupled  at  no  crime,  however  dark, 
to  gain  its  ends.  Buchan  was  a  monster  of  crime, 
who  gave  himself  up  to  every  species  of  lust  and 
rapine,  and  among  the  miserable  population  of  the 
north,  whom  his  oppression  filled  with  terror,  was 
commonly  termed  "  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch." 

The  reign  of  Robert,  however,  began  auspiciously, 
by   the   renewal   of  the   truce   of    Truce  of  eight 
Leilinghen.       The   terms    of    this  years, 

treaty,  which  secured  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  Scotland  and   England,   and  placed  the 
relations   of  the   two   kingdoms   on   an   amicable 
footing,  were  faithfully   observed  by  both  coun- 
tries ;  and  dm'ing  eight  years  Scotland  enjoyed  the 
unwonted  blessing  of  exemption  from  the  miseries 
of  war,  while  her  trade  and  agricultiu'c  revived  and 
steadily  improved.     These  symptoms  of  prosperity 
were  greatly  checked  by  the  nobles,  who,  deprived 
of  theii'  ordinary  employment  of  war,  and  unre- 
strained  by  the  feeble  government  of  the  king, 
embroiled  the  country  with  their  fierce  disputes. 
The   WoLf  of   Badenoch,    at    the    Atrocious  con- 
head  of  a  large  force,  invaded  the   duct  of  the  Earl 
district   of  Moray,    in  revenge  of      °'  l*"'^!'™ 
some  quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  that  see,  and,  after 
ravaging  the  country,  plundered  and  profaned  the 
cathedral  of  Elgin,  which  he   afterwards   set  on 
lire,  reducing  the  noble  edifice,  with  the  adjoining 
religious  houses  and  the  town  itself,  to  a  mass  of 
blackened     ruins.      Buchan     had     — andofliis 
barely  retired   with  his    plunder      natural  son, 
when     his   natural   son,    Duncan  Duncan  Stewart. 
Stewart,  with  a  band  of  fierce  keterans,  commanded 
by  three  chiefs,  whom  AVyntown  calls  Duncansons, 
passed  the  mountains  which  divide  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen  and  Eorfar,  and  attacked  the  inhabitants, 
spoiling  and  slaying  them  with  merciless  cruelty. 
Su-  Walter  Ogilvie,  sheriff  of  Angus, 

"  That  mod  Icnight, 


Stout  and  manful,  bauld  and  right," 

along  with  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  and  Sir  David  Lind- 
say of  Glenesk,  collected  a  force  of       r,     ,   .   ^ 
•'         .  Combat  at 

about  sixty  men,  and  attacked  the  Gasklune  and 
invaders  at  Gasklune,  near  the  defeat  of  the 
water  of  Isla.'  After  an  obstinate  ^°™^'^'"*  '"^°"'- 
contest,  the  Highlanders  were  victorious,  slaying 
the  sheriff,  with  his  brother,  Wat  of  Lichtounc, 
and  many  of  the  gentry  of  the  county.  Sir 
Patrick  Gray  and  Sir  David  Lindsay  were  severely 
wounded,  and  \^ith  difficulty  carried  oflf  the  field. 
An  idea  of  the  ferocity  of  the  Highlanders  may  be 
formed  from  a  striking  incident  mentioned  by 
Wyutown.  Sir'  David  Lindsay,  armed  at  all  points 
and  well  mounted,  made  great  slaughter  among- 
the  keterans;  but  having  pierced  one  of  them 
through  the  body  with  his  spear,  and  pinned  him 
to  the  ground,  the  savage  mountaineer,  though  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  writhed  his  body  up  against 
the  weapon,  and  collecting  all  his  force,  with  a  last 
djdng  effort  fetched  a  sweeping  blow  with  his 
•  Wyutown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3B7,  369. 
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broadsword,  whicli  cut  througli  tlie  knight's  stir- 
rup leather  and  steel  boot, 

"  Three  ply  or  four  above  the  foot," 
to  the  very  bone. 

"  That  man  na  Rtraik  gave  hut  that  ane, 
For  there  he  deit  (died);  yet  nevertiieless 
That  guid  Lurd  there  wounded  wes, 
And  had  deit  tliere  that  day, 
Had  not  his  ineu  had  him  away 
Agane  his  will  out  of  t]int  press."* 

The  feuds  of  the  lowland  barons  were  no  less 
Feuds  of  the      frequent  or   destructive,   and   the 
nobles.  most  frivolous  disputes  were   set- 

tled by  an  appeal  to  arms.  A  quarrel  of  this  kind 
occurred  between  Robert  Keith  and  his  aunt  Lady 
^ilargaret  Lindsay,  daughter  of  Sir  Vi^illiam  Keith, 
Mareschal  of  Scotland,  and  wife  of  David  Lindsay. 
The  lady,  who  was  heiress  of  Fermartiue,  or  Fyvie, 
in  Aberdcenshu-e,  had  employed  some  masons 
at  her  castle  of  Fjwie,  with  whom  the  followers  of 
her  nephew  quarrelled.  The  rude  chief  took  up 
the  matter  so  warmly  as  to  besiege  his  aunt  in  her 
own  castle.  She  sent  notice  to  her  husband,  who 
was  then  at  com-t,  and  he  instantly  started  with 
fom-  hundred  men  to  relieve  his  wife.  Keith  inter- 
cepted him  near  the  Kirk  of  Bourtie,  in  the 
Garioch,  where  he  was  utterly  defeated  by  Sir 
James,  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of  fifty  of  his 
nien.f  In  these  da3'S,  indeed,  every  man  did  what 
seemed  right  in  his  own  eyes,  as  if  there  had  been 
no  king  in  the  land. 

'These  outrages,  of  which  the  government  took 
no  notice,  were  followed  by  other  scenes,  which, 
though  they  occurred  with  its  sanction,  manifested 
a  policy  as  cruel  as  it  was  disgraceful.  The  High- 
lands had  long  been  convulsed  by  the  quarrels  of 
„    t    t  b  t  *^^ "  "1^'^^'  <"'  separate  confederacies 

the  Clan  Kay      of  clans,  called  Clan  Kay  and  Clan 
and  the  Clan       Chattan  or  Clan  Quliele.    The  cM- 
*  ™  valry  of  the  times  seems  to  have 

suggested  the  determination  of  their  disputes  by  a 
battle  in  presence  of  the  king  between  an  equal 
number  of  combatants,  chosen  from  both  clans,  and 
including  their  best  warriors.  This  project  was  pro- 
bably recommended  with  the  expectation  that  the 
clans  would  lose  their  bravest  chiefs  in  the  conflict, 
and  would  then  be  more  easily  managed  in  future. 
Lists  were  accordingly  erected  in  the  north  Inch  of 
Perth,  a  beautiful  and  level  meadow,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Tay,  and,  on  the  day  appointed, 
the  representatives  of  the  rival  clans,  in  two  bands 
of  thirty  each,  stood  fully  armed  and  prepared  to 
decide  in  mortal  conflict  their  long-disputed  claims. 
The  signal  to  advance  was  about  to  be  given,  when 
one  of  the  Clan  Chattan  throw  himself  into  the 
Tay,  swam  across  the  river,  and  tied  to  the  woods. 
Robert,  who  had  probably  been  persuaded  against 
his  better  feelings  to  sanction  the  combat,  humanely 
sought  to  avail  himself  of  this  occurrence  to  prevent 

*  Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  Fordun  (vol.  ii.  p.  420)  says 
the  battle  was  fought  at  Glenbreret,  or  Gleubrierachan, 
about  eleven  mOes  north  of  Gasklune. 

+  \Vyntown,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 


-its  results 


the  contest ;  but  a  biu'gher  of  Pci-th,  named  Hem  : 
AVynd,  an  armourer  by  trade,  agreed  for  hali 
a  mark  to  take  the  place  of  the  recreant  clans- 
man. The  engagement  A\hich  ensued  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  the  Highlanders  inflicting  v,  uh  their 
two-handed  swords  and  battle-axes  the  mo^.t 
ghastly  wounds,  till  the  lists  were  drenched  with 
blood,  and  covered  with  the  dead  or  d3'ing.  At 
length  the  victory  fell  to  the  Clan  Chattan  ;  only 
one  man  belonging  to  the  Clan  Kay  remained, 
while  eleven  of  their  adversaries  were  left  aUve, 
including  the  brave  burgher,  whose  strength  and 
skill  are  said  to  have  contributed  mainly  to  the 
result.*  This  terrible  conflict,  however,  justified 
the  expectations  of  its  cold-blooded 
abettors.  The  fierce  mountaineers, 
deprived  of  many  of  their  ablest  leaders,  were 
compelled  to  remain  quiet,  and,  for  a  time,  ceased 
to  scourge  the  lowlands  with  their  periodical 
incursions. 

The  truce  between  Scotland  and  England  con- 
tinued to  be  faithfully  observed  by  both  nations, 
and  the  animosities  of  centuiics  were  gradually 
worn  away  by  the  amicable  intercourse  which  now 
existed  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The  deadly  con- 
tests of  the  battle-field  gave  place  to  gentle  passages 
of  arms  between  stalwart  knights,  who,  in  tilts  and 
tournaments,  maintained  the  honour  of  their  re- 
spective countries,  and  cleared  their  weapons  from 
the  rust  of  inaction.  Generous  courtesy  and  chival- 
rous valour  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  marks  of 
a  true  knight,  and  the  rude  manners  of  the  times,  in 
the  absence  of  higher  influences,  became  gradually 
softened  and  refined  by  these  fiiendly  encounters. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  "  passages  of 

arms"  took  place  between   John,   „  ,. 

^  .  .         /.    1  assage  oi  arms 

Lord  Wells,  an  English  warrior  of  between  Sir 
great  celebrity,  and  Sir  David  Da\-id  Lindsay 
Lindsay  of  Glenesk,  first  Earl  of  '"'^  ^""^  "''="'- 
Crawford,  who  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
combat  at  Gasklime.  The  details  of  this  chivalrous 
encounter  are  very  fully  narrated  both  by  Wyntown 
and  Bower,  and  throw  great  light  on  the  manners 
of  our  ancestors  in  these  warlike  times.  Lord 
"Wells  having  been  sent  ambassador  into  Scotland 
by  Richard  II.,  happened  to  be  carousing  with 
the  Scottish  nobles  at  a  solemn  banquet,  when 
the  conversation  turning  on  valiant  deeds  of  arms, 
and  Sir  David  eagerly  extolling  the  prowess  of 
his  countrymen,  Wells  exclaimed :  "  Let  words 
have  no  place :  if  you  know  not  the  chivalry  and 
vahant  deeds  of  Englishmen,  assail  ye  me,  day 
and  place  where  ye  list,  and  ye  shall  soon  have 

♦  Wyntown,  vol,  ii.  pp.  373,  374;  Fordun,  vol.  ii.  p.  420. 
Wyntown  calls  the  leader  of  the  Clan  Kay,  Shaw  F'arqubar- 
son,  and  the  chief  of  the  victorious  clan,  Cristijuhnson.  Tl 
Clan  Kay  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Davidsons, — a  branc> 
of  the  I\rPhersons.  According  to  tradition,  Henry  Wyn(v 
(whorn  the  Highlanders  call  the  Gow  Clirom,  the  crooked  or 
bandvlcgged  smith, )  when  the  battle  was  over  was  not  able 
to  tel!  tbe  name  of  the  clan  he  liad  fonf^iit  for,  replying,  when 
asked  on  which  side  he  had  been,  that  he  was  fighting  for 
his  own  hand.  Hence  the  proverb,  "Every  man  for  liis 
own  band,  as  Henry  Wynd  fought."  See  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"  Talcs  of  a  Grandfather,"  and  "  Fair  Ma  id  of  Forth." 
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experience."  "Then,"  said  Sir  David,  "  I -will  assail 
ye."  Lord  Wells  naming-  London  Bridge  for  the 
place.  Sir  David  appointed  the  festival  of  St. 
George  for  the  day  of  combat,  "  be  reason  that  he 
was  sometime  ane  valiant  knight,"  and  forthwith 
began  preparations  for  his  expedition.*  And,  so 
important  did  Lindsay  consider  the  affau-,  that  he 
freighted  the  ship  St.  Mary,  belonging  to  Dmidee, 
to  bring  him  from  London  a  new  suit  of  armour. 
All  being  ready,  in  the  words  of  the  Prior  of 
Lochlcven : 

"  A  thousand  three  hunder  and  ninety  year 
l''ra  the  birth  of  our  Lord  deal", 
The  good  Lyndyssay  Sii'  Davie 
Of  (jieuesk  the  Lord  mightie, 
Honest,  able,  and  avenand+ 
Pass'd  on  conduct];  in  England, 
With  kuights,  squires,  and  other  men 
Of  his  own  retinue  tlien  ; 
Where  lie  and  all  his  company 
Wes  Tvell  aiTayed  and  daintUy, 
And  all  purveyeil  at  device ; 
There  was  lus  pui-pose  to  win  prise." 

"  He  was  received  with  high  honour  by  King 
Richard,  and  on  the  appointed  day — both  parties 
appearing  in  great  state  at  London  Bridge,  cased 
in  armour  of  proof,  and  momited  on  mighty  war- 
horses  —  he  entered  the  lists  against  Lord  Wells. 
The  scene  was  splendid :  the  fair  ladies  and  gallant 
knights  of  Richard's  court  were  seated  all  around 
the  king  and  queen — Anne  of  Bohemia,  surnamed 
the  Good — in  the  highest  places  of  honour,  while  a 
great  concourse  of  the  common  people  attended, 
attracted  by  the  interest  of  the  spectacle,  and  the 
fame  of  the  antagonists." 

After  the  usual  preliminary  ceremonies,  at  the 
stirring  blast  of  the  trumpet  the  knights  rushed  at 
each  other  "  on  their  mighty  horses  right  eagerly," 
with  spears  sharplj'  ground  "  to  the  death."  In 
the  first  course  both  spears  were  broken  ;  but  Lind- 
say kept  his  seat  so  firmly  that  the  spectators  cried 
out  that,  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  he  was 
"  locked,"  or  tied  to  the  saddle  :  upon  which  he  rode 
up  to  the  royal  tent,  vaulted  lightly  to  the  ground, 
made  his  obeisance  to  the  king,  and,  though  loaded 
Mith  complete  armour,  again  sprung  into  the  saddle 
"  right  cleverly,"  without  touching  the  stirrup,  or 
receiving  any  assistance.  "  Incontinent  they  rushit 
togidder  with  new  spears  the  second  time  with 
burning  ire  to  conquess  (acquire)  honour.  But  in 
the  third  rink"  (or  course),  having  exchanged  their 
spears  for  stronger  ones,  "  Lord  Wells  was  doung 
(struck)  out  of  the  saddle  with  sic  violence  that  he 
fell  to  the  ground, 

'  Flatlings  down  upon  the  green,' 
with  great  displeasure  of  Englishmen." 

After  this  encounter  on  horseback,  the  knights 
commenced  a  desperate  foot  combat  with  their 
daggers,  which  ended  in  the  total  discomfiture  of 
Lord  Wells ;   for  Sir  David,  who  was  a  man  of 

*  It  appears  from  Wyntown,  that  a  formal  "taylyhe," 
(taillie,)  or  instrument  of  agreement,  was  di-awn  up  and 
signed  or  scaled  hy  both  pai-ties,  binding  them  to  the  combat. 
This  W!iS  not  unusual,  and  the  conditions  of  the  totirney 
were  frequently  specified  in  such  documents. 

t  Comely.  t  Safe  conduct. 


great  personal  strength,  fastening  his  dagger  be- 
tween the  joints  of  his  antagonist's  armom%  lifted 
him  off  his  feet,  and  hm-led  him  to  the  ground, 
^.^•here  he  lay  at  his  mercy. 

King  Richard,  who  had  seen  the  whole  affair 
from  his  "  summer  casteUe,"  called  out  to  the 
victor, — 

"  Lyndyssay,  cousin  good  Lj'ndyssay ! 
Do  furth  that  thou  should  do  this  day" — 

meaning  that  if  he  wished  to  put  his  antagonist  to 
death,  as  the  savage  laws  of  these  combats,  a 
Voutrance,  permitted,  no  one  should  hinder  him. 
But  the  victorious  knight,  courteously  raising  his 
foe  from  the  ground,  and  leading  him  beneath  the 
ladies'  gallery,  "  presented  him  to  the  queen  as  his 
gift,  wishing,  like  a  true  knight,  that  mercy  should 
proceed  from  woman."  The  queen  thanked  him, 
and  then  gave  liberty  to  Lord  Wells.  Sir  David 
supported  him  in  the  lists  till  a  leech  arrived, 
"tenderly  embracing  him,  that  the  people  might 
understand  he  fought  with  na  hatrent,  allanerly 
(solely)  for  the  gloir  of  victory ;"  and  he  visited 
him  afterwards  every  day  till  he  recovered  fi-om 
his  wounds.* 

Among  the  knights  who  accompanied  Sir  David 
on  his  visit   to  London,   was  Sir    __     , , 
William   Dalzell,  who,    according  sir  Wiiliam  Dal- 
to   Bower,   not   only   excelled   in       zell  and  Sir 
wisdom,  but  was  also  of  a  lively  ^'"'■^  Couitenay. 
wit.     Happening  to  be  at  court,  he  there  saw  Sir 
Piers  Com'tenay,  an  English  knight,   famous   for 
his  tilting,  and  for  his  handsome  person,  who  bore 
upon  his  surcoat  a  falcon  with  this  motto — 

"  I  bear  a  falcon  fairest  of  flight: 
Whoso  prikketh  at  her  his  death  is  dight.t 
In  graith."] 

The  Scottish  knight  appeared  next  day  in  a  dress 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  Courtenay,  but  bearing  a 
jay  instead  of  a  falcon,  with  an  inscription  ingeni- 
ously contrived  to  rhyme  to  the  vaunting  inscrip- 
tion of  Sir  Piers. 

"  I  bear  a  pyet  peiltand  at  ane  pees,§ 
Whasa  pykkis  at  her  I  sail  pyk  at  his  nees,t| 
In  faiUi." 

This  aflJront  could  only  be  expiated  by  a  joust  with 
sharp  lances.  The  knights  ran  three  courses,  in 
two  of  which  the  helmet  of  the  Scot,  from  being 
loosely  strapped,  gave  way  at  the  touch  of  his 
antagonist's  lance,  and  he  thus  avoided  the  shock 
of  the  encounter.  The  Englishman,  who  lost  two 
of  his  front  teeth  in  the  third  encounter,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  Dalzell's  conduct  in  not  fastening 
his  helmet,  and  insisted,  that  by  the  law  of  arms 
it  was  imperative  on  both  knights  to  be  exactly 
on  equal  terms.  "  I  am  content,"  said  Dalzell,  "  to 
run  six  com'ses  more  on  such  conditions,  and  let 
him  who  breaks  them  forfeit  two  hundi-ed  pounds." 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  wily  Scot  took  off  his 

*  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.  pp.  88 — 91 ;  Wyntown's 
Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353 — 3.57  ;  BeUenden's  Boece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  470 ;  Lindsay,  in  gi-atitude  for  his  victory,  founded  a 
chantry  of  five  priests  "  within  our  Lady's  kirk  at  Dundee." 

+  Prepared.  J  Armour-.  §  I'iece.  ||  Nose. 
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helmet,  and  throwing  hack  his  thick  hair,  showed  ! 
that  he  was  hliiid  of  an  eye,  which  he  had  lost  \>y 
a  wound  in  the  hattle  of  Ottcrbuvn.  He  therefore 
demanded  that  the  handsome  Englishman  should 
consent  to  the  extinction  of  one  of  his  e3-es.  As 
Courtenav  demurred  to  this  equalization  of  0])tical 
power,  Dalzell  demanded  the  forfeit,  which,  after 
mucli  altercation,  the  king-  appointed  to  be  paid  to 
him,  saying  he  surpassed  the  Englishman  both  in 
wit  and  va'.our.*  In  such  rough  pastimes,  inter- 
mingled with  sumptuous  banquets,  did  our  ancestors 
pass  their  time,  when  not  engaged  in  the  kindred 
pursuits  of  war  and  of  the  chase. 

The  feeble  i-eign  of  Robert  had  now  continued 
for  eight  years,  during  whicli  the  government  had 
been  chiefly  eo'.iducted  by  his  brother,  the  crafty 
and  ambitious  Earl  of  Fife.     But  his  eldest  son, 
David,  Earl  of  Carrick,  a  youth  of  considerable 
ability,  though  of  violent  passions,  began  now  to 
dispute  the  ascendancy  of  his  uncle.     'Wc  find  the 
prince  associated  with  Fife,  and  Sir  David  and  Sir 
William  Lindsay,  in  a  march-meeting,  held  at  llal- 
danestank,  for   the   purpose   of  negotiating  with 
John  of  Gaunt,  and  other  English  nobles,  to  pro- 
long the  truce  and  regulate  ths  jurisdiction  of  the 
borders  ;t   and  on   a  subsequent  occasion  he  was 
deputed  to  meet  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, — after- 
wards Henry  IV. — for  a  similar  purpose.     Shortly 
Tiile  of  Duke     after,  in  a    meeting  of  parliament 
coiivn-cil  upon    iip]^^  ^t  Perth,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
anil  ihe  Eail      1398,  the  prince  was  created  Duke 
of  Fife.  of  Rothesay,  and  at  the  same  time 

the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Albany  was  bestowed  upon 
the  Earl  of  Fife.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  on 
this  occasion  we  find  tlie  title  of  duke  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  Scotland. 

The  young  prince,  whose  fate  forms  so  mournful 
Cliaracier  of  the   ^  pige  i"  the  history  of  Scotland, 
liiince.  was    at    this    period    upwards    of 

twenty  years  of  age.  His  handsome  person,  ele- 
gant accomplishments,  and  winning  manners,  ren- 
dered him  the  favourite  of  the  people.  The  coun- 
sels of  his  mother,  and  tlie  judicious  culture  of  his 
tutor,  "William  do  Drnmmond,  had  developed  the 
powers  of  a  mind  naturally  vigorous.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature  of  the  age  gave  a  refine- 
ment to  his  character  rarelj-  met  with  among  the 
rude  and  ignorant  nobility  of  that  age ;  and  the 
sagacity  and  energj'  which  he  had  already  exhi- 
t)i(ed  on  various  occasions,  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  gave  high  promise  of  future  emi- 
nence.J:    I!ut  these  excellencies  were  unfortunately 

•  SroticJiriin.  vol.  ii.  p.  ■12.'!  ;  Jlarmion,  c.  i.  note  viii. 

+  A\'yiilo\v!i  has  recoixled  a  repartee  of  Sir  David  Liud.'^ay 
on  this  occasion,  wliieli  is  interestinf^  from  its  liistorical 
reference.  Sir  David,  happennig  to  ohserve  that  the  cele- 
brated Henry  I'erey,  who  was  one  of  the  En*,'lish  cnnnnis- 
sioners.  ^vas  slieathed  in  complete  armour,  notwithstatidin^^ 
the  jieiieealjie  ciiaracter  of  the  conference  :  "  It  is  for  I'ear 
of  tlie  l'hii;iish  horsemen,"  said  Hotspur,  in  explanalion, 
for  he  was  already  meditating  tlie  insurrection  inimortalized 
l>y  Sliiilic-peare.  "  Ah,  Sir  Harry  '■"  rejoined  Sir  David,  in 
.silnsion  lo  ilie  night  of  Otterbnni,  "  I  iiave  seen  ytm  more 
Boi-ely  l<r>.fad  hy  Scottish  footmen,  than  by  Engli.sh  horse  I" 
— Wviitown,  y()\.  ii.  p.  .^Ti. 

I  ^Vulto^vn  calls  iiim, — 
VOL.  I. 


marred  by  a  love  of  pleasure,  and  a  fondness  for 
gaj',  dissipated  companions,  exceeding  even  the 
licence  usually  conceded  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  king  ; 
and  his  excesses  gave  a  great  advantage  over  him 
to  his  cool  and  unprincipled  uncle,  by  whom  h: 
was  both  feared  and  hated.  Robert,  \\  ho  doted  on 
his  son  with  an  overweening  affection,  was  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  the  ambition  of  Albanj-,  and  sought  to  pro- 
tect him  from  the  intrigues  of  that  crslt}'  and  cold- 
blooded plotter,  by  entering  into  bonds  or  covenants 
for  his  defence  with  the  most  ])Owerful  nobles  of 
his  kingdom,  whom  he  induced,  by  large  grants  of 
money,  to  become  hound  to  give  their  "  service 
and  supjjort  "  to  defend  himself  and  his  eldest 
son,  the  Earl  of  Carrick,  in  time  of  peace  as  well 
as  war.*  These  feudal  bonds  or  agreements  had 
hitherto  been  concluded  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject ;  and  their  formation  at  this  period,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  countrj-,  between 
the  sovereign  and  his  vassals,  clearly  sho\vs  the 
great  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the  power 
of  the  barons,  and  the  proportional  diminution  in 
the  influence  of  the  crown  since  the  death  of 
Robert  Bruce.  Rothesay  having  shown  his  capacity 
for  the  management  of  public  affairs,  now  manifested 
an  increasing  impatience  of  his  uncle's  supremacy. 
Queen  Annabella,  a  woman  of  sense  and  courage, 
strenuously  supported  her  son  in  his  .\i],;,„,.  v.-signs 
struggle  with  Albany,and, aided  by  tlie  ..fliee  of 
her  influence,  and  that  of  a  strong  Rovernor— 
party  among  the  nobles,  who  i'avourcd  his  claims, 
the  prince  at  length  ecmiielled  his  crafty  and 
ambitions  relative  to  resign  the  office  of  governor. 

Immediately  after  this  important  step,  a  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament  was  held  at     — the  Dultc  of 
Perth,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1398,       liothesay  is 

'  ...  ehn-on  h\  the 

for  the  purpose  ot   sanctioning  tlic     ^..^  iia„,,.;,i  t,, 

transference  of  the  office  of  lieu-  succeed  Imu— 
tenant  of  the  kingdom  to  the  lieir-ap]iarcnt  to  the 
throne.  A  solemn  Act  was  accoidingh'  passed,  in 
which,  after  an  allusion  to  the  distracted  state  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  want  of  a  due  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  king  and  his  advisers,  the 
Estates  declared,  that  since  the  king,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sickness  of  his  ])erson,  is  not  able  to 
undergo  the  labour  of  go\erning  the  kingdom,  nor 
to  restrain  "trespassers,"  the  Duke  of  Rothesay 
shall  be  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  possessing  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign,  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  parliament,  or,  in  _(.u„„e  1  ap- 
its  absence,  of  a  council  of  expe-  pointeil  to  advise 
lienccd  and  faithful  men,  of  whom  '"'"■ 

the  principal  arc  to  be  the  Duke  of  Albany  and 

"  C)nr  lord  the  king's  eldest  son. 
Sweet  and  virtuous,  young  and  fair, 
,^nd  liis  neaiest  lawful  heir. 
Honest,  ahle  ami  avenand  (comely. 
Our  lord,  our  prince,  in  all  plesand, 
Connand  into  literature, 
A  seemly  person  in  stature." 

vol.  ii.  p.  !1*''0. 
•  Chamberlain,  Accounts,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ia7  ;  'tjtler,  vol.  iiL 
p.  72. 
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Walter  Stewart,  Lord  of  Brechin ;  the  Bishops  of 
St.  Andrew.s,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen  ;  and  the 
Earls  of  Douglas,  Koss,  Moray,  and  Crawford; 
with  the  Constable,  the  Marshal,  and  several  others 
of  the  juincipal  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  king- 
dom. The  members  of  the  Council  were  required 
to  take  an  oath  to  give  the  governor  "  Icle  counsail 
for  the  common  proht  of  the  realm,  nocht  havande 
thcrto  fedc  na  frcndsebyp ;"  and  the  prince  him- 
self was  to  swear  that  he  would  administer  the 
laws  uprightly,  maintain  the  old  manners  and 
customs  for  the  people,  rcitraiu  and  punish  all 
maii'.slaycrs,  rcifars,  brennars,  and  all  strong  and 
masterful  misdoers,  and  more  especially  that  he 
would  seize  and  put  down  all  cursed  or  excom- 
municated men  and  heretics,  and  fulfil  all  the 
duties  which  the  king  in  his  coronation  oath  had 
^worn  to  perform  to  lioly  kirk  and  the  people. 

The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  make  ])ro- 
furtlua-i.rooeed-  ^"'^'O'l  agsi"st  any  undue  inter- 
Liigs  of  the  fcrence  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign 
piu-liaiiifnt.  -with  the  prerogatives  of  the  re- 
i;cut,  and  declared  that  the  king  shall  bo  obliged 
not  to  "  let  or  Jiinder  the  prince  in  the  execution 
of  his  office  by  any  counter-orders,  as  has  hitherto 
happened;  and  if  such  were  given,  the  lieutenant 
was  not  to  he  bound  either  to  return  an  answer  or 
to  obey  them."  Care  was  also  taken  to  lay  down 
explicitly  the  doctrine  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
regent  and  his  advisers,  and  strict  orders  were 
issued,  that  whatever  measures  were  adopted  by 
him  in  the  execution  of  his  office  should  be  com- 
mitted to  writing,  with  the  date  of  the  day,  and 
place,  and  the  names  of  the  councillors  by  whose 
advice  they  were  adopted,  so  that  each  councillor 
might  be  responsible  to  the  general  council  for  the 
advice  which  he  had  given.  The  foreign  relations 
of  tlie  country  were  at  the  same  time  placed  on 
a  friendly  footing  by  the  despatch  of  an  em- 
bassy to  France,  and  tlie  appxiintment  of  commis- 
sioners to  determine  the  ])io]iriety  of  acceding  to 
a  truce  with  England  for  t\venty-eight  years. 

The  financial  afliiirs  of  tlie  comitry  were  next 
takcji  into  consideration  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to 
raise  eleven  thousand  pounds  for  the  common 
necessities  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  an  equit- 
able system  of  taxation,  which  was  extended  to 
the  clergy  and  to  the  burgesses  who  were  resident 
beyond  the  Forth,  as  well  as  to  the  burghers  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  enactment  which 
followed  showed  in  a  very  striking  manner  the 
frightful  state  of  anarchy  and  disorder  to  which 
the  country  had  been  reduced  under  the  feeble 
government  and  the  mal-administration  of  Albany. 
Considering,  it  was  said,  "the  great  and  hoirible 
destructions,  hcrschips,  burning,  and  slaughter, 
which  disgraced  the  kingdom,  it  was  ordained  by 
consent  of  the  three  Estates,  tluit  every  sheriff 
should  make  proclamation,  that  no  man  riding  or 
going  through  the  country  be  accompanied  with 
more  attendants  than  they  are  able  to  pav  for;  t 
and  that,  under  penalty  of  the  loss  of  goods,  no  I 
man  di.«turb  the  country  hy  sueli  slaughters,  burn- 


ings, raids,  and  destructions,  as  had  been  common 
under  the  late  governor."  The  Act  also  declared, 
that,  "  aftei-  such  proclamation  has  been  made,  the 
sheriff  shall  use  all  diligence  to  discover  and  arrest 
the  otJcnders,  and  shall  bind  them  over  to  appear 
and  stand  their  trial  at  the  next  Justice  Ayro :" 
if  unable  to  find  bail,  they  were  immediately  to  be 
put  to  the  knowledge  of  au  assize,  and,  if  found 
guilty,  instantly  executed.  In  cases  where  the 
power  of  the  offenders  rendered  their  arrest  by  the 
sheriff  and  his  officers  imjiossible,  that  functionary 
was  instructed  to  declare  the  names  of  such,  "  en- 
joining them  within  fifteen  days  to  come  and  find 
bail  to  ajipear  and  stand  their  trial,  imder  the 
penalty  that  all  ^^■ho  do  ]iot  obey  this  summons 
shall  he  put  to  the  king's  horn,  and  their  goods 
and  estates  confiscated."* 

The  tranquillity  which  followed  the  ele\ation  of 
Kothcsay  to  the  office  of  governor,  was  destined  to 
be   of  brief   duration.      The   mar-    jr.arria.^^e  of  the 
riage  of  the  prince  was  earnestly  Hukeof 

desired  by  all  his  friends,  and  lietlie.say. 
especially  by  his  mother,  as  the  most  lilcely  means 
of  correcting  those  scandalous  irregularities  in 
^-shich  he  still  indulged.  But  Albaiiy,  v.ho  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  management  of  the  affair, 
succeeded  in  rendering  it  subservient  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  own  designs,  by  holding  up  his 
nephew  to  contempt,  and  embroiling  him  with  the 
most  powerful  nobles  of  his  father's  court.  He 
made  it  publicly  understood  that  the  hand  of  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  should  he  assigned  to 
the  highest  bidder;  and  the  Earl  of  March  having 
otibred  the  largest  dowry,  and  paid  down  a  part  of 
the  sum,  his  daughter  was  affianced  to  the  prince. 
But  the  powerful  Earl  of  Douglas,  Disgi-aceful  treat- 
iealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of  mentoftlie  Karl 
1-        -1       t,-     t  J    *      ^1  *  v  of  Mareh  bv 

his  rival,  objected  to  the  match,         aIIimiv  anj 

and  by  the  payment  of  a  much  Douyla<i. 

more  splendid  dowry  than  had  been  promised  by 
?ilarch,  ho  prevailed  upon  Albany  to  set  aside  the 
previous  agreement,  and  to  prefer  his  daughter  to 
Elizabeth  of  Dunhar.t  The  only  apology  offered 
to  JIarch  for  this  scandalous  hrcach  of  faith,  was 
the  shallow  pretence  that  the  sancrion  of  the  three 
F.states  had  not  been  given  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage ;  whilst,  to  consummate  the  injustice  of  this 
nefarious  transaction,  an  evasive  reply  was  re- 
turned, when  the  earl  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  sum  which  had  been  advanced  bv  him  as  part 
of  his  daughter's  marriage  portion.  !March  was 
not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  brook  the  gross  insult 
which  had  been  offered  to  his  family  ;  and  on  learn- 
ing that  the  marriage  of  Kothcsay  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Douglas  had  been  precipitately  concluded, 
he  committed  the  charge  of  his  castle  of  Dunbar — 
the  key  of  the  eastern  marches — to  Sir  Kobert 
IMaitland,  his  nephew,  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  Scottish  king,  and  took  re-  He  flees  to  tlie 
fugo  in  England,  where  he  entered  F.ngUsh  couit. 
into  negotiations  with  Henry  IV.      His  extensive 

■*  i\IS.  lieeoril  of  l^ailiameut ;   Tvtler,  vol.  iji.  pii   T-:* — 79 
t    Seotichroii    \ol.  ii,  p.  i28. 
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esvates  -were  immediately  seized  by  the  Douglases,  ' 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  Dunbar  was  surrendered 
to  them  without  a  blow,  by  the  weak  and  timid 
youth  to  whom  JIarch  had  intrusted  it.*  So  great 
^^■as  the  apprehension  that  this  important  fortress 
might  bo  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English, 
that  the  king  took  the  field  in  person  for  its  reduc- 
tion ;  but,  before  he  reached  Dunbar,  the  castle 
was  j'ielded  to  the  son  of  Douglas.  The  con- 
tinuator  of  Fordun  mentions  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  this  expedition,  highly'  creditable 
Aiiiiiible  ^'^  '^^"^  good  feeling  and  principle 

chaviu-ttr  ut  tlie    of   the   amiable  monarch.       After 
'^'""-  waiting  at  Haddington  for  three 

days,  for  the  arrival  of  various  reinforcements,  the 
royal  army  prepared  to  march,  and  the  king's  foot 
was  in  his  stirrup  when  a  poor  butcher  begged  an 
audience,  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  an  officer 
of  the  royal  household,  who  had  not  paid  for  the 
meat  which  had  been  ordered  for  the  king's  table, 
liobert  listened  patiently  to  the  statement,  and  as 
the  officer  could  not  be  found,  he  paid  the  sum 
himself  He  then  ordered  a  proclamation  to  be 
made  at  the  market-cross,  that  all  debts  due  by  his 
attendants  should  be  instantly  paid,  and  in  future 
always  observed  this  rule  on  leaving  any  place  ; — a 
praiseworthy  example,  which  tiie  legislature  in 
vain  strove  to  compel  his  nobles  to  follow.f  The 
people,  we  are  told,  on  this  occasion  remembered 
^^•ith  pleasure  a  similar  incident  wliich  occurred  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kind  and  simple-hearted 
monarch, and  which  is  thus  related  by  Bower: — The 
coronation  took  place  in  harvest,  and  the  ripe 
crops  in  the  fields  belonging  to  the  monastery  of 
Scone  were  trampled  down  and.  destroyed  bj'  the 
nobles  and  their  followers.  One  of  the  monks, 
who  filled  the  office  of  store-keeper,  attempted 
to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king,  for  the  pur- 
-pose  of  claiming  some  compensation ;  but  the 
royal  chamberlain  contemptuously  lefused  him 
admission.  Determined,  however,  to  obtain  re- 
dress, he  had  recourse  to  the  following  whimsical 
mode  of  gaining  the  royal  ear.  ]'".arly  on  the 
morning  after  the  coronation,  before  the  king  had 
awoke,  the  priest  assembled  the  farm-servants  and 
cottars  belonging  to  the  monastery,  who,  bearing 
an  image  stufl'ed  with  straw,  and  armed  with  the 
drums,  horns,  and  rattles  which  they  used  in  their 
rustic  festivals,  took  their-  station  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  royal  bedchamber,  and  struck  up  such 
a  peal  of  yells,  horns,  and  rattles,  that  the  court 
a^vokc  with  terror  and  dismay.  The  leader  of  the 
I'abble  rout  was  instantly  seized  and  dragged  be- 
fore the  king,  who  demanded  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  uproar.  "  Please  yom-  JIajcsty,"  was  his 
reply,  "  what  you  have  just  heard  are  our  rejoic- 
ings when  our  crops  arc  gathered  in;  and  as  you 
and  your  nobles  have  spared  us  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  cutting  them  down  tliis  season,  wo 
thought  ourselves  bound  in  gratitude  to  give  j'ou  a 
si)ecimen  of  our  harvest  jubilee."  The  nobles  were  in- 
dignant at  this  .sarcastic  exposure  of  their  conduct, 

•  Scolickroa.  vol.  ii.  p.  429.  +  Ibia.  pp.  118,  419. 


and  would  have  punished  the  plain-spoken  priest. but 
the  good-natured  monarch  ordered  an  immediate 
inquiry  into  the  damage  done  to  the  mona.slerv, 
and  not  only  paid  the  full  amount,  but  applauded 
the  humour  aiul  courage  of  the  ecclesiastic* 

During  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  between 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  Scottish      li,_|ii.Nit-nu  c.f 
throne  and  his  intriguing  relative,   l^i^'liai'l  U-,  ami 
an    extraortlmary   re^■olut^on   had  Hphi-v  IV  to  the 
taken     place    in    England.       The    Kiiijlisli  throne. 
weak  and  dissolute  Packard  IT.  had  been  deposed 
by  Henry  of  Lancastoi-,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Henry  lYA   To  the  new  sovereigti 
the   rcncAval    of   the    truce   with    Scotland   was   a 
matter  of  great  importance,  menaced  as  he  Avas  at 
home  by  the  intrigues  of  the  adherents  of  the  de- 
posed monarch;  but  the  fierce  borderers,  who  had 
submitted  with  impatience  to  the  restraints  of  the 
treaty,  which  deprived   them  of  their  accustomed 
occupations  of  war  and  plunder,  -were  eager  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities,  and,  as  soon  as  the  truce  ex- 
pired, thej-  broke  across  the  marches  in  consider- 
able force,  and  stormed  the  castle  of  AVark  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor,  Sir  liobert  Gray,  besides 
ravaging  the  surrounding  country, |     The  northern 
counties  of  England  were  ill  pre-     j^^,^  lionlprers 
pared  to  repel  the  marauders,  in       rmuw  tlicir 
consequence     of    the     dissensions         imo.ids 
which  enfeebled  the  new  government,  and  a  pesti- 
lence which  then  ]'agcd  with  unusual  severity;  but 
Sir  Robert  Umfravillo  hastily  collected  a  body  of 
troops,  and  defeated  the  Scots  at  FuUhopclaw,  cap- 
turing a  number   of  their   leaders.  §     The   border 
districts  thus  became  once  more  the  scene  of  p/c- 
datory  warfare  and  unsparing  ravage. 

If  the  Scottish  government  had  entertained  any 
desire  at  this  time  to  renew,  the  truce  with  Eng- 
land, these  inroads  would  have  been  easily  re- 
strained ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tliis 
renewal  of  hostilities  took  ])lace  wilh  the  con- 
nivance of  the  king  and  Albany,  vlio  regarded 
Henry  with  dislike,  as  a  lawless  usurjicr.  It  suited 
also  the  interests  of  France,  with  which  Scotland 
had  again  formed  an  alliance,  that  the  treaty  witli 
England  should  not  he  renewed;  and  various  cir- 
cumstances occurred  to  disturb  the  amity  which  had 
for  some  time  existed  between  the  two  countries. 
Shortly  after  his  deposition,  Richard  II.  was  re- 
ported to  have  died  in  Pontefract  Castle  ;  but  an  ex- 
traordinary story  arose  in  Scotland,      ,       1 

•^  -^  'A  real  or  pre- 

that  the   dethroned  monai-ch  had    tended  Kiohard 
escaped    from    his    enemies,    and       appears  in 
after  many  wanderings  had  found 
refuge  in  the  ^Vestern  Isles  of  Scotland,  where  he 

»  l-'ordnn.vol.  iv.pp,  1111,  ]  112;  Tjtler,  vol.  iii.  pp.  02,  C3. 
+  'J'lie  de]iosition  of  i^ieliaril  appi-ars  to  ha\e  excited  great 
^.nl■pri^e  and  indignation  iia  Sciitl.^nd.     Wyntown  sa^s,  it 
was  extraordinary  for  us  to  hear  that 

"  .\  crownyt  king  nane  heretike, 
I'rovit,  convict,  Jcend,  nor  knawyn, 
Was  thns  undone  aruong  his  awyn, 
As  ane  anld  alibot  sa  pr.t  downe 
P'or  ojien  ililai'idatiou," — vol.  ii.  p.  386, 
I   Walsingham,  p.  oO'-t. 
§  Kymer,  Feed.  vol.  viii.  p.  163. 
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wns  j-ecngnizcd  by  the  si.ster-in-law  of  Donald,  Loi'd 
of  the  Isles,  who  liad  known  him  in  Ireland.  It  is 
eertain  that  a  person  of  weak  intellect,  bearing-  the 
name  of  lUchai-d  IL,  resided  in  Stirling  Castle  for 
the  long  period  of  nineteen  yeai's  from  this  date, 
and  was  jirofessedly  regarded  by  the  Scottish  g-o- 
vernment  as  the  rightful  sovereign  of  England.* 
Henry,  however,  deel.ired  this  person  to  be  an  im- 
postor, and,  indignant  at  this  attempt  to  raise  up 
a  claimant  to  the  English  throne,  he  gave  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  fugitive  Earl  of  ?.Iarch,  and  declared 
his  determination  to  restore  him,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
his  castle  and  cstafes.  For  this  purpose  he  thought 
proper  to  revive  the  old  claim  of  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  England,  and  prepared,  as  Lord  Superior 
of  Scotland,  to  conduct  an  expedition  into  that 
country  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  his  rebellious 
vassal.     ^Vhilc    jn-eparations    for   the    invasion    of 

-,      ,        ,        Scotland  were  in  inogress,  March, 
]\tarf'li  .'nid  .  '■  - 

Hn!ft]iiir  iimko     m    company    with    Hotspur    and 
an  iiirniui  into    Lord  Talbot,  crossed  the  border  at 
'  '"    '"  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  and 

marching  through  the  estates  which  had  once  been 
Ills  own  property,    they  laid   waste   the    country. 
After  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  castle  of  Hailes, 
they  burned  several  villages,  and,  having  collected 
a   considerable  booty,  they  encamped    at    Linton, 
where  they  proposed  to  pass  the  night.     But  Archi- 
bald Douglas,  the  eldest  son  of  the  earl,  advancing 
rapidly  fioni  Edinburgh  against  them,  they  made 
a  preuipitale  retreat,   leaving  behind   their  tents 
and  plunder.    They  were  pursued  during  the  whole 
night   by  the   Scuts,  who  captured   a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  the  wood  of  Colbrandspath,  and 
continued  the  chase  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  where 
they  took  the  lance  and  pennon  of  Lord  Talbot. f 
Soon  after  this,  Henry  began  his  march  to  Scot- 
ExvHJititiiMi  iif     iiiiicl)   it   tliE   head  of  a  numerous 
Hem  V  IV.  into    and    well-appointed     army.       On 
Sciitliiiut  reaching  Newcastle  he  despatched 

a  herald  to  summon  King  Ptohcrt  and  the  great 
barons  of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  h'dinburgh,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  August,  and  there  do  him 
homage  as  their  lord  paramoinit.J  A  scotling  bal- 
lad was  the  only  answer  returned  to  this  absurd  de- 
mand:5  and  Henry,  continuing  his  march,  reached 
Leith,  where  he  met  his  fleet,  and  obtained  a 
sujjply  of  provisions  for  his  army.  The  castle  of 
Edinburgli  was  held  by  llothcsay,  the  governor, 
and  he,  incensed  at  the  insolence  of  the  English 
king,  sent  him  a  defiance,  and  stated,  that  to  avoid 
the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  he  was  willing  to 
decide  the  cjuarrel  by  a  combat  of  one  hundred, 
two   hundred,    or   three  hundred   nobles    on   each 


*  See  .^pppnilix  to  vol.  iii.  of  Tytlei''s  Jlistorv,  for  a  state- 
out  of  tlio  itroiiiiients  in  favour  of  tlie  iitoitity  of  Jiicliard 
.  witb  tile  person  -who  lived  and  died  in  Stirling'  C^astle, 
laving  tlte  name  of  that  monarch  ;  aud^  for  an  answer  to 
r.  Thaler's  ]-emarks,   see  an  article  hy  .dr.  Anivof,  in  tlie 
id  vol.  of  tile  "Arch:eologia,"p.  277  ;  lliddi  Its  •'  l,eg:d  and 
itiqaaiian  Tracts;"  and  Lord  Bover's  "  I  >isserlation  on  the 
aimers  and  Period  of  the  Death  of  l!ieliaj-d  tlie  Second." 
+   t-'ordnn,  a  (.joodal,  vtd.  ii.  p.  4'-i'.>. 
I   Ihnier,  I'oed.  vol.  \}i[.  pp.  lo7.  Io8. 
§  Pmkerton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  07. 


side.  Henry  evaded  this  proposal,  and  in  answer 
expressed  his  surprise  that  Kothesay  should  think 
of  saving  t'hiistian  blood  at  the  expense  of  .shed- 
ding that  of  the  nobility,  who,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
were  Christians  as  well  as  others.*  Albany  had 
in  the  meantime  collected  a  numerous  army,  and 
advanced  towards  the  capital  with  the  apparent 
design  of  raising  the  siege;  but  on  reaching  Cakler 
Moor  ho  jhtched  his  tents,  and  sent  a  heiald  to 
Henry  to  say,  that  if  he  would  remain  in  his  jjosi- 
tion  for  six  days  he  should  give  him  battle.  The 
English  monarch  readily  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  gave  his  mantle  and  a  cliain  of  gold  to  the 
herald,  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  mes- 
sage he  had  brought.!  But  Albany  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  his  word,  and  allowed  Henry 
unmolested  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  which  was  gallantly  held  out  by  Kothesay, 
assisted  by  his  fatiier-in-law  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
The  garrison  was  numerous  and  well  provisioned, 
and,  animated  by  the  example  of  their  young 
governor,  they  resolved  to  defend  the  fortress  to 
the  last  extremity;  on  the  other  hand,  the  EnglLsh 
troops  were  suffering  both  from  sickness  and 
scarcity  of  provisions.      Henry,   therefore,   finding 

that    nothing   was    to   be    a-ained 

,  ,■■,,■  ,        ,       —ln.s  retreat— 

bv'  continuing  the  siege,  piudontly 

resolved   to   lead   back   his     army  into   Lhigland. 

His  movements  were  accelerated  by  intelligence  of 

a  rebellion  having-  broken  out  in  A\'ales,  headed  by 

the  celebrated  chieftain,  Owen  Glendower. 

This  wns  the  last  invasion  of  Scotland,  conducted 

in  person  by  an  English  monarch  ;  and  although  the 

issue  of  the  cainpaian  was  iuRlo-  , 

^  .    ^.       .  °  ,  — moderation 

nous    to    Henry,    it    is   impossible      displayed  hy 

not  to  admire  the  noble  forbear-  liim  i"  this 
ance  with  which  it  was  conducted,  iiiv"siou. 
contrasting  so  honourably  Avith  all  preceding  and 
subsequent  invasions  of  Scotland.  AVhate\er  were 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition,  he  disdained  to  stain  his  banner  by  acts 
of  plunder  and  cruelty.  His  advance  and  retreat, 
through  a  country  vdiich  could  offer  no  resistance, 
were  alike  orderly.  The  submkssion  of  the  inha- 
bitants secured  at  once  his  protection  to  their 
persons  and  property,  and  a  banner  with  the  arms 
of  England  hung  over  the  walls  of  any  village, 
monastery,  or  fortalice,  was  a  sign  of  inviolability, 
which  the  fiercest  of  his  soldiers  were  compelled  to 
respect.  ^Vhen  two  canons  belonging  to  the 
monastery  of  Holy  rood  waited  upon  him,  and 
earnestly  implored  him  to  .spare  their-  house,  he 
rejilicd  with  great  courtesy,  "  >rcvcr,  while  I  live, 
shall  I  cause  distress  to  any  religious  house  what- 
ever ;  and  God  forbid  that  the  monastery  of  Holy- 
rood,  the  asylum  of  my  father  (John  of  Gaunt), 
when  an  exile,  should  suffer  aught  from  his  son  ! 
I  am  myself  a  Cumin,  and  by  this  side  half  a  Scot; 
and  I  come  here  v.ith  my  army,  not  to  ravage  the 
land,  but  to  answer  the  defiance  of  certain  amongst 
you  ^^ho  have    branded   me   as  a  traitor,  to  see 

*  Ityiner,  l'\^ed.  vol.  viii.  p.  08. 
t  rinlterton,  vol.  i.  p.  08. 
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whether  they  davo  make  good  the  opprobrious 
epithets  witli  \\hich  I  am  loaded  ia  their  letters  to 
the  French  liiiig,  which  A^ei'C  intercepted  by  my 
people,  and  arc  now  in  iny  possession.* 

At  this  period,  (21st  February,  1401,)  a  meeting 
Eimctmeius  of  "^  t'^^  &"^")t  >«''^tionaI  Council  was 
the  Sc-otti>-h  held  at  Scone,  in  which  many 
jtaviiixiiient.  judicious  laws  were  passed,  chiefly 
afTectiug  the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  procedure 
of  the  criminal  courts.  Feudal  superiors  were  for- 
bidden to  resume  tlic  lands  held  by  tlieir  vassals, 
w ithout  due  and  lawful  cause ;  nor  was  the  lesunip- 
tioii  to  be  valid  in  any  case,  unless  conducted 
according  to  legal  forms,  after  a  public  intimation 
in  tlie  parish  church,  and  an  opportunity  granted 
to  tlie  defaulter  to  recover  his  rights.  "Where  the 
succession  was  disputed,  it  was  to  be  settled  by  a 
jurj-  before  the  sheriff  in  open  court;  and,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  a  common  source  of  contention, 
it  was  enacted,  that  a  younger  brother  dj'ing 
childless  should  be  succeeded  bj-  the  immediate 
elder  brother,  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  he 
had  personally  acquired.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
ordained,  that  sheriffs  should  have  clerks,  ajipointed 
by  the  crown,  —  should  keep  regular  minutes 
of  their  proceedings,  and  should  appear  annually 
before  the  King's  E.vehequer  Court  with  their 
accounts, — that  no  bail  should  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  persons  accused  of  heinous  crimes;  among 
whom  are  particularly  mentioned  such  as  had  been 
excommunicated  or  arrested  by  the  order  of  a 
bishop, — that  the  complaints  of  churchmen,  widows, 
and  orphans,  should  be  heard  and  judged  in  with- 
out delay  and  without  requisition  of  securities, — 
that  justiciary  courts  should  be  held  twice  a  year 
on  both  sides  of  the  Forth, — that  eeelesiastical 
offenders  should  have  a  right  of  appeal,  first  to  the 
conscr\'ator  of  the  clergy,  and  ultimately  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church, — and  that  the 
trial  by  combat  should  be  allowed  only  when  a 
capital  crime  had  been  committed  so  secretly  that 
ordinary  sources  of  evidence  could  not  be  ajipealcd 
to,  there  being  at  the  same  time  some  prevalent, 
and  probable  suspicions  attacliing  to  the  accused. 
Regulations  were  also  enacted  respecting  "  the 
assize  of  weights  and  measures,"  and  the  coinage 
of  the  realm,  which  had  been  greatly  deteriorated. 
The  catching  of  salmon  within  the  fcrbiddcn 
season,  the  killing  of  hares  in  time  of  snow,  and 
the  burning  of  moors  except  in  the  month  of 
March,  were  strictly  prohibited,  under  heavy 
penalties. 

Shortly   after  the    conclusion   of  the  war  ^\ith 

Death  of  the      England,  the  collision  between  the 

Qiietn,  the  Eavl   Duke  of  Rothesay   and  his  uncle 

of  Douslos,  and   Albany  terminated  fatally  for  the 


Bishop  Trail. 


former.     The  queen  his  motlier,  his 


father-in-law  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  the  venerable 
Trail,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  united  wisdom 
and  authority  had  hitherto  restrained  to  someextent 
the  turbulence  and  licentiousness  of  the  prince,  and 
counteracted  the  ambitious  designs  of  Albany,  all 
*  Fordiin,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 


died  within  a  short  period  of  caeli  other;  and.  accord- 
ing to  Fordun,  it  was  said  commonly  through  the 
land,  that  the  glory  and  honesty  of  Scotland  were 
buried  with  these  tliree  noble  persons.*  Freed  from 
their  control,  Rothesay  broke  out  n.-n  i  i 
mto  tliose  scandalous  n-regularities  Itss  (-..iRlurt  ,,f 
whieli  embittered  the  life  of  his  Jioihc^iiy. 
aged  father,  alienated  the  afi'eetions  of  all  whom 
he  ought  to  have  conciliated,  and  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  his  cool  and  crafty  enemy  to  effect  liis 
long-meditated  destruction.  His  frank,  generous, 
and  courageous  disposition,  made  him  a  favourite 
with  the  people  in  spite  of  his  vices;  but  advancing 
years  do  not  seem  to  have  produced  any  favourable 
change  in  his  cliaiacfcr.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  gay  and  profligate  companions,  with  wh.om 
he  ran  to  the  greatest  excess  in  dissipation  and 
i-iot,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  abused  the  power 
intrusted  to  him  as  governor  of  the  kingdom,  to 
violate  the  laws  and  to  plunder  the  collectors  of 
the  public  revenue.  lie  had  long  been  the  object 
of  bitter  hatred  to  Albany,  both  as  the  detector  of 
his  intrigues  and  as  the  great  obstacle  between 
him  and  the  crown,  and  his  wild  and  thoughtless 
disposition  made  him  an  easy  prey  to  his  cunning 
and  unprincipled  relative.  It  was  also  unfor- 
tunate for  Rothesay  that  his  conduct  had  raised 
against  him  several  powerful  enemies,  whose  desire 
of  revenge  induced  them  to  join  the  conspiracy 
for  his  destruction.  lie  was  a  negligent  and 
unfaithful  husband,  and  had  in  consequence  roused 
the  fierce  resentment  of  his  wife's  brother,  Archi- 
bald, Earl  of  Douglas.  lie  had  slighted,  at  some 
former  period,  the  sister  of  Sir  "William  Linsday,  of 
Rossie,  who  had  long  meditated  revenge,t  \\hile  in 
Sir  John  Ramorgny  he  found  an  enemy  more 
dangerous  than  either.  To  high  character  ami 
talents  for  public  business,  and  intrigues  of  Sir 
elegant  accomplishments,  unusual  J°l"i  iomioi-Kny. 
among  the  Scottish  barons  of  that  age,  Ramorgny 
united  a  heart  thoroughly  corrupt,  and  an  audacious 
and  implacable  disposition.  lie  had  been  for  some 
time  the  chosen  companion  of  the  prince,  whose 
foibles  ho  flattered,  while  he  pandered  to  his  ex- 
cesses, and  Rothesa}-,  captivated  by  a  graceful 
gaiety  so  congenial  to  his  own  nature,  overlooked, 
or  did  not  suspect,  the  consummate  villany  of  his 
associate.  In  a  moment  of  confidence,  Ramorgny 
is  said  to  have  proposed  to  the  prince  the  assassina- 
tion of  his  uncle,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  freeing  him- 
self from  his  intriguing  and  dangerous  rival.  But 
Rothesaj',  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  generous 

*  ^^'y^^foT\'n  mentions,  that  the  fonrth  pi-eut  pestilence 
which  devastated  ycotland  appeared  in  1401  :  hut  it  does  not 
appear  tliat  any  of  tliese  great  persons  fell  a  victim  to  it. 
The  metrical  historian  adds, — 

"  'J'he  comet  appeared  that  year, 
A  fair  bright  stern  (star)  and  a  cfear. 
That  stern  appearing  signifies, 
As  clerks  find  in  great  treatys, 
Death  of  princes  or  pestilence, 
To  fale  or  wede  with  violence  ; 
And  thither  the  beatiis  it  strikes  all, 
"Where  these  casts  (casualties)  first  shall  f;jll." 
vol.  ii.  p.  3U6. 
+  Foidan,  vol.  ii.  p.  432. 
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and  high-spirited,  recoiled  in  horror  froin  the  pro- 
posal, and,  after  bitterly  reproaching  Ilamorg-ny, 
renounced  his  society,  while  the  latter,  stung  by 
the  scorn  of  the  prince,  from  that  moment  became 
his  bitter  encmj',  and,  joining  the  faction  of  Albany, 
lent  all  his  aid  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  former 
patron. 

A  deep-laid  scheme  was  concerted  for  the  dc- 
J'l-.t  M.'ninst,  ■  struction  of  the  unhappy  prince, 
ilir  liiikc.'oi'  which  was  speedily  carried  into 
l;n'.li('-^;n—  execution.  By  means  of  artful 
representations  respecting  the  licentious  conduct 
of  liis  son,  and  tlie  necessity  of  restraint",  to  tame 
his  stubborn  spirit,  llamorgny  and  Lindsay  in- 
duced the  aged  monarch  to  issue  an  order  under 
the  royal  signet  to  Albany,  to  arrest  the  prince  and 
place  hiui  in  temporaiy  confinement.  No  time 
was  lost  in  carrying  this  mandate  into  effect. 
Itotlicsay  was  inveigled  into  Fife  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
till  the  election  of  a  successor  to  the  deceased  pre- 
late ;  and  as  he  rode  toward  that  place,  accom- 
panied by  a  slender  retinue,  he  was  seized  near 
Strathtyrum  by  Eamorgny  and  Lindsay,  and  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews  until 
Albany  and  his  council,  who  were  assembled  at 
C'ulross,  should  determine  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment. Shortly  after,  Albany  and  Douglas,  with  a 
strong  body  of  followers,  arrived  at  St.  Andrews, 
—Ids  innirison-  and,  mounting  the  unfortunate 
i:;piit  ami  deatli.  prisoner  on  a  cart-horse,  and 
covering  his  dress  with  a  russet  cloak,  con\-eyed 
him  to  the  royal  palace  of  Falkland,  and  thrust 
hiui  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
The  manner  of  his  death  is  one  of  those  vexed 
cjuestions  in  history,  on  v>diich,  amid  conflicting 
statements,  it  is  ditbcult  to  speak  with  certaintv". 
The  account  p-enerallv  adojrted  by 

— controversy  re-  .      "  .  ''  .      ' 

hljtfiiiij,' tin;  modern  historians  may  be  given 
iiio.lc  ..fhis  in  the  words  of  Tytl'er  :'  "For 
fifteen  days,  the  unhappy  prince 
Avas  suffered  to  remain  without  food,  under  the 
chnrge  of  two  ruffians,  named  "Wright  and  Selkirk, 
wlioso  task  it  was  to  w-atch  the  agony  of  their 
viclim  till  it  ended  in  death.  It  is  said,  that  for  a 
while  the  wretched  prisoner  was  preserved  in  a  re- 
markable manner  by  the  kindness  of  a  poor  woman, 
who,  in  passing  through  the  garden  of  Falkland, 
aiul  attracted  by  his  groans  to  tlie  grated  window 
of  his  dungeon,  which  was  level  with  the  ground, 
became  acquainted  with  his  story.  It  was  her 
custom  to  steal  thither  at  night,  and  bring  him 
food,  by  dropping  small  cakes  through  the  grating, 
whilst  her  own  milk,  conducted  through  a  pipe  to 
his  mouth,  was  the  only  way  he  could  bo  supplied 
with  drink.  But  Wright  and  Selkirk,  suspecting 
fi'oni  his  appearance  that  he  had  some  secret  sup- 
ply, watched,  and  detected  the  charitable  visitant, 
and  tlie  prince  ^^■as  abandoned  to  his  fate.  When 
nature  at  last  simk,  his  body  was  found  in  a  stale 
too  horrible  to  be  described,  but  which  showed 
that,  in  the  extremitj-  of  hunger,  he  had  gnawed 
*  Hist.oiy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  106, 107. 


and  torn  his  own  flesh.  It  was  then  canicrt  to  the 
monastery  of  lindorcs,  and  there  privately  buried, 
while  a  report  vs  as  circulated  that  the  prince  had 
been  talicn  ill  and  died  of  dysentery."  According 
to  the  same  authority,  Albany,  loudlj'  accused 
of  his  nephew's  mirrder,  demanded  the  judg- 
ment of  the  jjarliament ;  and,  after  a  public  exami- 
nation by  the  great  council  (which  is  pronounced 
to  have  been  "a  solemn  farce")  regarding  the 
causes  of  Rothesay's  deatli,  vias  acquitted,  iTcciv- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  full  remission  drawn  up 
under  the  king's  seal.* 

To  this  tragic  story,  the  enmity  of  Albany'  to 

the    ill-fated    Rothesay,    and    the    uusupjiortea 

death  of  the  latter  while  his  pri-  )jy  tnistwoitliy 
soncr,  doubtless  lend  countenance  ;  evidence, 
but  it  del  ives  no  support  from  any  authentic  record, 
and  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  to  be  classed 
among  those  cases  in  wdiich  history  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  effect.  It  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the 
pages  of  Hector  Boccc,  whose  fertile  fancj'  found 
congenial  cmplo^'mcnt  in  embellishing  with  ficti- 
tious horrors  a  story  in  itself  sufficiently  tragic. 
Wyntown,  who  was  a  contemporary  historian,  nar- 
rates simpl}'  the  fact  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
prince,  without  a  word  as  to  the  perpetration  of  a 
murdcr.t  Bower,  the  eontinuator  of  Fordun,  who 
could  be  influenced  by  no  fears  of  Albany's  ven- 
geance, such  as  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  con- 
strained the  silence  of  ^V^yntown,  expressly  states 
that  the  prince  died  of  dysentery,  adding  merely  the 
remark,  as  if  it  were  an  idle  popular  rumour,  that  a 
icpo/ 1  arose  of  his  having  died  of  hunger.J  The 
death  of  Rothesay,  in  short,  wdiatever  were  the 
ulterior  designs  of  Albany  wdien  he  placed  him 
under  restraint,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by 
disease,  superinduced  by  irritation  and  confine- 
ment, working  on  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  a 
long  course  of  vicious  indulgence. 

By  the  death  of  his  nephc\A',  and  the  increasing 
infirmities   of   the   aged   and   be-    j^ii,.,,.,,,  i-,.,-.iius 
rcaved   monarch,   Albany  became      tliu  otlkv  uf 
once  more  governor  of  the  king-         governor. 
dom.     Ill  spite  of  the  truce  between  England  and 
Scotland,  the  borderers  in  both  countries  continued 
to  wage  war  with  their  accustomed  ferocity.     The 
Earl  of  March  was  naturally  indignant  to  see  his 
vast  patrimonial  estates  in  the  hand  of  his  rival, 
Douglas,   and,  assisted  by  the   Percies,  he   made 
several    destructi\e    inroads    upon     the    eastern 
marches.     The  men  of  the  Merse  were  attached  to 
the   cause   of  their   exiled   chief,   and   no   longer 
showed  their  usual  alacritj'  in  making  incursions 

*  J^ord  Hailos,  who  has  printed  this  deed  in  his  remarlcs 
on  tlie  History  of  Seothind,  ohserves,  that  the  pardon  tal<eii 
out  by  .Mhany  and  BLinglas  was  ashroad  and  comprehensive 
in  its  terms  as  it  thev  hud  actually  been  guilty  of  the  murdt  r 
wliich  tliey  denied,  Tlie  deed  contains  a  mysterious  allusion 
to  the  motives  ol'  the  persons  ^ho  executed  the  maiithile  fir 
the  prinei's  confmenu'nt,  and  wliiidl  are  expressly  said  to  hi- 
concealed  for  a  sufficient  reason.     See  Appendix,  Note  XI  i . 

+  v.. I.  ii.p.  .'HIT. 

I  "Tho  piincc  was  kept  in  the  castle  liy  John  Seikii'k 
anil  .lolin  A\'rii^ht.  until,  having  wasted  away  hy  dysentery, 
or,  as  otIiovs  Avill  liave  it.  hv  hunger,  he  died  ori  the  seventh 
of  the  kalends  of  April."— Vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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on  the  Eiig-lisli  border ;   and  by  the  advice  of  the 
Eai'l  of  Douglas,  the  bavoiis  of  Lotliian  agreed  to 
assemble  their  followers,  for  the   pur])ose  of  con- 
ducting a  series  of  expeditions  into  England,  and 
to   intrust  the  eomniand,  by  turns,  to  the  bravest 
•amongst    them.       Their   first  raid  was   successful, 
but  iu  the  second,  led  by  the  younger  Hepburn, 
of  Ilailes,  the   Scots,    having   penetrated   far  into 
Xoilliuniberland,  were  intercepted  on  their  return 
h\  I'ercy  and  March,  at  a  place  called  West  Xes- 
bit,   in    the  Morse,  three  miles  south  of    Duusc.* 
T)('f.-at  of  tlie      ''^  fierce  conflict  ensued,  in  which 
Scots  at  West     the  Scots,  though  greatly  inferior 
Ncsba.  ijj  numbers,  being  well  armed  and 

ii'Dunted,  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  till  borne 
(icj'.vn  l)y  the  Master  of  Dunbar,  who,  in  tlie  heat 
of  the  conflict,  joined  his  father  and  Percy,  with 
t\-<)   hundred  fresh  soldiers   from  the  garrison   of 
J:u-wick.      The  gallant  leader   of  the   Scots  was 
s!:nn.   and  the    Ilaliburtons,   Coclcburns,  Lauders, 
and  other  brave  knights,  and  the  flower  of  the 
clu\alry  of  the  Lothians,  either  shared  his  fate  or 
weie  taken  prisoners.! 
Douglas,  incensed  at  this  disaster,  collected  an 
Tiif  Scots       aimy  of  ten  thousand  men,   and, 
in.iiJs  liuglfind.   accompanied     by     Murdoch,     Al- 
bany's eldest  son,  the  Earls  of  Moray  and  Angus, 
Fergus    M'Dowall,    of    Galloway,    with    a   body 
of  his   fierce   and  half-armed  vassals,  and  many 
oilier  Scottish  barons,  invaded  England,  and  laid 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Newcastle, 
without  opposition.     The  English  monarch  was  at 
this  junctui'c  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion 
of  Owen  Glendower;  but  the  charge  of  the  borders 
had  been  intrusted  to  the  veteran  Earl  of  North- 
unilieiiand,  and   liis   son  the  renowned  Hotspur ; 
and  these  experienced  leaders,  along  with  the  Earl 
of  March,  vvlio  possessed  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
border  warfare,    collected    a   powerful  arnn',   and 
resolved  to  intercept  the  Scots  on  their  return  to 
their  own  country,  when  burdened  with  spoil   and 
lulled  into  security  by  the  apparent  terror  of  the 
English.     Tliis  prudent  policy  was  attended  with 
complete  success.      Douglas  had  reached  Wooler 
on  his  march  liomeward,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence   tliat  Hotspur,  at  the  head   of  a   i>owerful 
army,  barred  his  way,  and  was  advancing  to  attack 
him.      The  Scottish  leader  immediately  drew  up 
his    men    on    a    neiglibouring    eminence,    called 
Homildon  Hill.     The  courage  of  Douglas  cannot 
be    questioned,  but  his  errors  as  a  general  were 
many  and  grave.     The  position  wdiich  he  selected 
Battle  of        ■^■''fs    completely    commanded    by 
IloniilJou  Hill,    various    eminences,    especiallj'   by 
one  directlj'  in  front,  and  of  which  liis  enemies,  by 
a  strange  fatality,  were  allowed  leisurely  to  take 
possession,    and   form    in    order    of    battle.       The 
dense  ranks  of  the  Scottish  speaimen  were   thus 
exposed,  without  the  power  of  r^'sistance,  to   the 
fatal  shot  of  the  English  archers,  wlio  composed  a  j 
large  portion  of  Percy's  army,  wliile  the  obvious  t 

•    Til,' siHit  is  still  Ciill.'il  Slaiight.r  Hill. 
+    loijiui,  vol.  11.  p.    Vi'-K 


movement  of  dispersing  them,  by  means  of  a  bodv 
of  light  cavalry,  seems  not  to  have  been  thought 
of  Hot.spur,  witli  cliaracteristic  impetuosity,  ])ro- 
posed  an  immediate  cliarge  on  the  Scots  witli  hi.-* 
men-at-arms,  but  March,  who  was  destined  on  this 
occasion  to  prove  the  evil  genius  of  his  countiy, 
seized  his  bridle-reins,  and  suggested  that  the  bow- 
men should  first  advance  and  try  the  effects  of  tlicir 
archery.  The  scenes  which  followed  were  piain- 
fuUy  similar  to  those  which  marked  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill.  Marching  to  the  front, 
the  English  archers  poured  their  volleys,  thiclv  as 
liail,  upon  their  foes,  whose  ranks,  says  an  ancient 
writer,  were  so  closely  wedged  together  tliat  a 
breath  of  air  could  scarcely  penetrate  their  files, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  wield  their  -wea- 
pons.* The  Scots,  most  of  wlioin  were  clad  in 
light  armour,  fell  in  hundreds;  the  knights  found 
even  their  chain-mail  no  defence  against  the  deadly 
shafts  of  the  bowmen,  and  dropped  fast  fiom  tlieir 
horses,  which,  wounded  and  ungovernable,  rushed 
madly  hither  and  thitlier.  increasing  the  confusion 
and  trampling  the  wounded  to  death. 

The   Scottish  archers  attempted   to   restore  the 
fight  to  more  equal  terms  ;   but  at  no  time  able  to 
cope  with  their  enemies  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and 
distracted  by  the  confusion   and   carnage   around 
them,  their  arrows  fell  .short  of  the  mark,  or  eftected 
but   little   damage.      In   this  extiemitj-,   a   brave 
knight.  Sir  John  Swinton,  exclaimed,  "  ^Vliy  stand 
we  here  to  be  shot  like  deer,  and  marked  do^n  by 
the  enemy  ?     Where  is  our  wonted  courage  ?     Are 
we  to  be  still  and  have  our  hands  nailed  to  our 
lances  ?     Follow  me,  and  let  us.  at  least,  sell  oui' 
lives  as  dearly  as  we  can."     This  gallant  proposal 
won  tho  admiration  of  Sir  Adam  Gordon,  a  young 
border  noble,  whoso  familj'  had  ]ong  been  at  feud 
with  that  of  Swinton,  and,  throwing  himself  from 
his  liorse,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  lie   begged  )iis 
forgiveness  and  the  honour  of  knightliood  from  his 
hand.  ''For  of  hand  more  nobh',"  he  exchiimed.'-cai.; 
I   never   receive   that   lionour."     Swinton   granted 
his  request,   and,  after  having   hastily  performed 
the  ceremony,  tenderly  embraced  his  late  foe.     The 
two  knights  then  remounted  their  horses,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  hundred  horsemen  charged  fiercely 
on   the  English  host  ;  but,   unsupported  by  their 
countrymen,    the    little    band,    witli    its    gallant 
leaders,    were    speedily    overpowered    and    slain. 
Douglas,  whose  movements  were   tardy  and   irre- 
solute, now  made  a  final  effort  to  retrieve  the  day 
by  heading  his  men-at-arms  in  a  desjierate  chaige. 
Tliis    step    only    completed   the    overthrow   of  his 
already  broken  host.     The  English  archers,  as  they 
slowly  fell  back  upon  tlie  cavalry,  poured  on  their 
advancing   foes   the    same    close   and   deadly    dis- 
charges ;  and  when  the  Scots  wavered,  and  at  last 
fled,  thcv  flung  aside  their  bows,   and  with  their 
knives  slew  or  captured  many  of  the  enemy.     The 
vietcuv  of  Ilondldon   Hill  was  chiefly  lemarkablc 
as  won  entirely  by  the  skill  of  the  English  archers: 
of  the  men-at-arms  composing  the  army  of  North- 
•    AmiLl.t  MS-  Cliroii.;   't'Ulrr,  vol.  iii.  p,  Il2. 
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umbciiand,  scarcely  one  couched  a  lance  or  drew  a 
SNVord.     The  loss  of  the  victors  \Yas  trifling  ;  that 

■J'.iiul  JctViu  of  of  the  Scots,  in  addition  to  those 
ihe  Scnts.  .^yho  ^■^.\l  in  tlie  conflict,  iiichided 
fifteen  hundred  who  were  drowned  wliile  attenipt- 
inf^'  to  cross  tlie  Tweed  in  their  fliglit.  Besides 
Douglas  liiniself,  wlio  was  wounded  in  five  places, 
Muidoch,  the  eldest  son  of  Albany,  the  Earls  of 
jMoray  and  Angus,  and  eighty  nobles  and  knights, 
belonging  to  the  chief  families  of  Scotland,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Besides  Swinton  and  Gordon, 
Sir  John  Livingston  of  Callendcr,  Sir  Alexander 
Kainsay  of  Dalhonsie,  Sir  Itoger  Gordon,  Sir 
>\'alter  Scott,  Sir  Walter  Sinclair,  and  many  other 
knights  and  squires  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.* 

llenrj-  IV.  received  the  tidings  of  the  victory  at 

Uiiiiist  and  im-   Homildon  with  the  liveliest  satis- 
pi-udentconiluct  faction;  but  in  consequence  of  his 

ot  Henry  Iv.  Q^,y^l  imprudence,  it  led  to  events 
which  placed  his  throne  in  imminent  danger.  By 
the  laws  of  chivalry,  tlie  captive  taken  inwar  was  en- 
tirely at  the  disposal  of  the  victor,  to  ransom  or  hold 
liim  prisoner  at  pleasure  ;  but  in  violation  of  this 
acknowledged  riglit,  Henry  transmitted  orders  to 
the  Karl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  that  none 
of  the  Scottish  prisoners  should  be  admitted  to 
ransom,  or  allowed  to  depart  until  they  should  re- 
ceive furtlier  instructions  upon  the  subject.  The 
Percies  viewed  this  interference  of  the  king  with 
great  indignation.  They  had  been  mainly  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  elevation  of  Llenry  to  the 
throne  ;  and  their  late  success,  while  it  rendered  the 
conduct  of  the  monarch  more  irritating,  augmented 
the  sense  of  their  power,  and  determined  them  on 

C'oiispiracy  of  revenge.  A  conspiracy  was  accord- 
the  l-'ercies.  inglyset  on  foot, the  objcctof  which 
was  the  dethronement  of  their  ungrateful  sovereign. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  pretext  for  assembling  their  forces, 
and  as  a  blind  to  their  ultimate  designs,  they  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  invade  Scotland,  and  re- 
duce the  country  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Forth.  They 
accordingly  marched  toviard  the  borders,  and  laid 
siege  to  a  small  tower  called  Cockla\i's,  about  three 
miles  to  the  south  of  Ivelso.  The  captain  of  the  for- 
taiice  agreed  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  if 
not  lelieved  by  the  King  of  Scotland  or  the  governor, 
and  a  messenger  was  despatched  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  this  convention  to 
Albany,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of  inducing 
him  to  support  the  Percies  in  their  conspiracj- 
against  King  Henrj'.  Albanj'  readily  entered  into 
the  views  of  the  insurgents,  and  agreed  to  invade 
Engkrnd  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
arniv.  Douglas,  with  the  majority  of  the  captive 
Scottish  knights,  bad  ah'eady  been  gained  over  to 
the  enterprise;  and  secret  promises  of  aid  from 
vaiious  parts  of  Englaiul  gave  confidence  to  the 
conspirators.  Tlie  rebellion  of  Owen  Glendower 
in  Wales  precipitated  their  movements.  Leaving 
Scotkind,  Percy  and  Donglas  hastened  to  thesonth, 
wlicre.  on  being  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Worcester, 

*   \\':ils!n,i^liltm,  p|i.  -107,   40N  ;     l''orilun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  I'V'i — io(';  WyiUowii,  vol.  ii.  p.  401. 


they  marched  upon  "Wales.  Notwithstanding  the 
secrecy  and  celerity  of  their  jn-occedings,  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  had  been  apprised  of  their  purpose 
by  the  Earl  of  ^March,  who  not  only  refused  to  join 
the  confederacy,  but  warned  Henry  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  him.  He  had  time,  therefore,  to 
assemble  a  powerful  force,  and  hastened,  by  forced 
marches,  to  intercept  the  northern  insurgents  be- 
fore they  could  form  a  junction  with  Glendower. 
The  two  armies,  equal  in  numbers  and  valour,  en- 
countered at  Shrewsbury.  'J'lie  IJattle  of 
conflict  which  ensued  was  pro-  Sln-ewsl.nvy. 
traded  for  three  hours,  and  raged  with  varying 
fortune.  The  fierce  charges  of  Hotspur  and 
Douglas  more  than  once  placed  the  life  of  Henry 
in  great  danger,  and  nearly  decided  the  battle. 
But  the  valour  of  the  Piince  of  ^\'ales — afterwai  ds 
Henry  V. — sustained  the  courage  of  the  royal 
troops;  and  the  death  of  Hotsj^ur,  Draili  of 
"who  fell  pierced  through  tlie  biain  Hotspur, 
with  an  arrow,  was  the  signal  for  the  rout  of  his 
army.  The  Scottish  auxiliaries  were  nearly  all 
slain,  and  Douglas,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was 
once  more  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  —  thus 
justifying  the  name  of  Tine-man,  i.  e.  Losc-nian, 
generally  applied  to  him  bj'  his  countrj'men.  Al- 
bany, in  tlie  mean  time,  ignorant  of  these  occur- 
rences, had  collected  an  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  and  v^as  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Percies;  hut  on  reaching  the  border,  he  received 
intelligence  of  their  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  immediately  retracing  his  steps,  he  dis- 
banded his  army,  and  turned  to  employments  more 
congenial  to  his  character.* 

The  government  of  Albany  was  as    -weak    and 
yacillating^  in    peace  ^  as    it    was    AHmny's  ^voak 
inglorious  in  war.      His  main  ob-       audpanial 
jeet  was  to  insure  the  continuance    admiuistraiion. 
of  his   own   power,    and  to  weaken   and    destroy 
the  authoritj'  of  the  king,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  loyal  family.     AA'ith  this  view  he  connived  at 
the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  on  the  patrimony 
and  rights  both  of  the  sovereign  and  the  people, 
and  allowed  their  lawless  outrages  to  pass  with 
impunity.     A  striking  instance  of  the  weakness  of 
the  law,  and   the  gross   partiality  of  Albany's  ad- 
ministration, occurred  shortly  before  the  overthrow 
of  the  Percies.    Sir  Malcolm  IJrummond,  brother  of 
the  late  queen  of  Scotland,  and  husband  of  Isabella, 
Countess  of  j\Iar  in  her  own  right,  "was  suddenly 
surprised  in  his  own  castle  by  a     jj^^.j^.,  ^,f  sii- 
band  of  ruflians,  who  cast  him  into   Malcolm  Hrum- 
a  dungeon,   where  he   soon   after  moud. 

died,  ill  consequence  of  the  barbarities  inflicted  on 
him.  This  lawless  outrage  was  universally  ascribed 
to  Alexander  Stewart,  a  natural  son  of  the  noto- 
rious "Wolf  of  Badenoch,  brother  to  Albany,  who 
was  the  leader  of  a  band  of  Highland  freebooters, 
and  emulated  the  rapine  and  bloodshed  of  his 
father.  Shortly  after  the  murder  of  Drummond, 
this  ferocious  chief,  accompanied  by  a  strong  body 

*  Fiadun,  vol.  ii.  pp.^o;") — fllS  ;  AVyntown,  vol.  ii.  pp  lOD, 
40G. 
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of  Ketht'L-ans,  attacked  and  stormed  the  castle  of 
Kildiumiuic,  in  wliich  the  -widowed  countess  iuid 
taken  np  her  residence,  and  either  by  violence  or 
persuasion  induced  her  to  marry  liim.  These  shock- 
ing deeds  excited  universal  horror,  even  in  that 
unscrupulous  age;  and  for  the  purpose  of  somewhat 
veiUng  their  atrocity  and  silencing  tlie  clamour 
for  redress,  Ste^vart  presented  himself  at  the  gate 
of  Kildrumniie  Caslle,  and  there,  in  the  presence 
of  the  P.isliop  of  Koss  and  the  assembled  tenantry 
and  vassals,  surrendered  the  keys  of  the  fortress 
into  tnc  hands  of  the  countess,  to  be  disposed  of  at 
her  pleasure.  The  lady  then  declared  that  she 
freely  chose  Stewart  for  her  husband,  and  that 
she  conferred  on  him  the  earldom  of  ]Mar  and  all 
lier  possessions.  This  infamous  transaction  was 
legalized  and  sanctioned  by  the  g-oxernmcnt, 
and'  the  king's  name  was  affixed  by  Albany  to 
a  charter,  confirming  the  earldom  to  this  lawless 
intruder.* 

Meauwhile  the  relations  of  the  Scottisli  govcrn- 

£.,  .      „  ,,        ment  with  England  continued  in 

State  of  tno  ^         , 

relations  between  1  somewhat  precarious  condition. 

Scoiliind  and  The  absence  of  those  turbulent 
ny.uii.  haroiis,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  recent  battles,  tended  not  a  little  to 
the  promotion  of  peace  between  the  tw:)  countries ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  reports,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  proceeded  from  Scotland  with  regard 
to  Itichard  II.  being  still  alive  in  that  'jor;ii,try, 
and  which,  whether  true  or  false,  Albany  took 
care  not  to  contradict,  led  to  various  plots  against 
the  govenimeut  of  Henry  IV.  and  exasperated  his 
mind  against  the  Scottish  legeut.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Albany  A\as  a  partj-  to  the  formid- 
able conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  A'orthumbcrland,  the 
father  of  Hotspur,  and  Scrope,  the  ^Vrchbisliop  of 
York,  in  1405.  After  its  detection  and  failure,  the 
Earl,  with  his  grandson,  and  Lord  Bardolf,  found 
refuge  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  kindly  le- 
ceived  by  the  regent ;  and  it  appears  that  soon  after, 
the  English  king  had  received  intelligence  of  an 
intended  invasion  of  the  Scots,  to  bo  led,  as  he 
cxpiesscs  it,  "  by  his  common  adversaiy,  Robert 
l)uke  of  Albanj-,  the  pretended  governor  of  Seot- 
land."-|-  At  this  juncture,  however,  an  event 
occurred  -Hhich  materially  altered  the  feelings 
with  which  the  Scottish  governor  and  the  I'higlish 
monarch  regarded  each  other. 

The  aged  and  feeble  kiiigof  Scotland  had  long  been 
almost  entirely  steluded  from  public  affairs,  and 
though  dcejjly  anxious  for  the  safctj-  of  his  only  sur- 
viving son,  ,Iames  Earl  of  Cariick,  now  about  ibur- 
tecn  years  of  age,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  age  and 
iidinnities,  wholly  unable  to  take  effective  measures 
for  his  security.  A  few  remaining  friends  of  the 
family,  however,  watched  over  the  safety  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  devised  means  for  his  pro- 
tection against  the  unprincipled   ambition  of  his 


•  WviilMwii,  vol.  ii.  pp.  tO.'i,  404.     Sutlierland  Case,  l.y 
Lord  lljiilus,  chap.  v.  p.  40. 
t  iiyiiier,  Fued.  vol.  viii.  p.  414. 
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unclc.  The  youthful  prince  was  committed  to 
the  charge  of  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  a  prelate  js 
of  high  honour  and  integrity,  and  H" 
distinguished  for  his  loyalty  and 
his  love  of  Ictteis.  Under  the  care  of  this  tminent 
scholar,  and  in  company  with  young  Henry  I'oi'cy, 
who  had  found  an  asylum  in  tlie  ca-tle  of  St. 
Andrews,  James  was  carefully  trained  in  ail  the 
accomplishments  befitting  his  rank,  and  si)cedily 
acquired  great  proficiency  both  in  learning  and  in 
the  exci'ciscs  of  chivalry.  Still,  however,  appre- 
hensions for  the  prince's  safety  continued  to  be 
felt  both  by  his  aged  father  and  the  friends  of  his 
house,  and  it  \yas  resolved  to  send  him  for  a  se;isoii 
to  France,  as  the  surest  means  of  protecting  him 
from  his  uncle's  intrigues."  His  departure  was 
hastened  by  the  discovery  of  a  new  proof  of  the 
baseness  and  treachery  of  Albany.  His  eldest  son, 
Murdoch,  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  ■^^■el  e  still  pri- 
soners in  England,  along  with  the  otlier  captives 
trJcen  at  Homildon ;  and  it  appears  tliut  tho 
governor  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with 
Ileniy  to  procure  their  release  by  surienderiiig  to 
his  vengeance  the  old  Earl  of  Norlhumberlaiid  and 
Lord  Bardolf,  who  had  sought  the  jnoteelinn  of 
the  Scottish  court.  'J'his  villanous  piojcct  was 
discovered  by  Sir  David  Fleming,  of  Cmnbcrn.iiilil, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Northumberland;  and  the  I  wo 
unfortunate  exiles  sought  safety  in  fiiglit.  'fhe 
friends  of  the  royal  family  feeling  assured  t!i:it  a 
country  subjected  to  the  sway  of  such  a  goveinor 
was  no  fit  residence  for  the  youthful  heir  to  the 
throne,  made  all  haste  to  send  him  _,.^.„,i„ii,,|,  ^^ 
to  a  place  of  greater  security.  m  \i  1  1  im  lu 
Tho  necessaiy  preparations  being  liamr, 

at  length  completed,  the  vessel  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  Franco  was  sent  to  the  I'.ass, 
and  the  ])rince,  accompanied  by  the  I'.iul  of 
Orkney,  v>ho  was  appointed  his  governor,  j)ri)- 
ceedcd  to  North  Berwick,  under  the  ])roteet:oii  of 
Sir  David  Fleming,  and  a  strong  party  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Lothian,  who  attended  him  to  the 
ship.  On  their  return  they  were  slvimiisli  nt 
attacked  at  Lang-Hermandston  by  Lanv  llrnaand- 
Janies  Douglas,  of  Balveny,  uncle  ^'""■ 

to  the  earl,  in  revenge  for  the  conduct  of  Filming 
in  facilitating  the  escape  of  I'ercy,  and  the  con- 
vc"^aiiee  of  the  prince  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  ai;d  ;ifter 
a  fierce  struggle  Fleming  and  several  of  his  cnm- 
panions  fell,  and  the  rest  "i-iere  made  prisoiieis.t 

^Meanwhile    tho    vessel     in    which    James    had 
embarked  was  captured  off  Flam-     'J'h,'  juiia.-  is 
borough    Head     by    an     English     tr.aflMa..n,ly 

.     ^  ,       ,        ■'    .  ,     ,  .       caiilnivil  liv  llie 

cruiser,    and    the    prince    anct   Jus         in-ji:,]', 

attendants  were  carried  to  London,  ISili  ilaiL-li,  1100. 
and  committed  to  the  To-i^er.  As  a  fiiice  iit  ihat 
time  subsisted  between  the  kingdoms,  the  ia]iturc 
of  James  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  l;iw  of 
nations,  and  must  ever  remain  a  deeji  stain  on 
the  chtrractcr  of  the  English  monarch.     But  Henry 

*    fniilnii.  viil.ii    p.  |:l!1. 
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was  ileiif  (o  all  considerations  of  justice  and  honour  ; 
and  to  the  remonstrances  against  the  cruelty  of  his 
conduct,  he  replied  by  the  heartless  witticism,  "  Had 
the  Scots  been  yratcful  they  ought  to  have  sent  the 
y-ju!!i  to  nic,  for  I  understand  French  well."* 
This  new  disaster  completely  broke  the  spirit  of 
the  \;oiii-  old  King  of  Scotland,  and  was  probably 
li.;,i]i  ,.['  i:.i-  tl'e  cause  of  his  death.  He  died, 
Ih.vlIU-—  as  it  is  commonly  believed,  of  a 
broken  heart,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1406,  in  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  Albauj'  imme- 
diately obtained  the  object  of  his'  ambition, — the 
sole  and  unfettered  government  of  Scotland. 

The  leading  features  in  the  character  of  Pvobert 
have  been  already  pointed  out,  and 
rccjuire  little  additional  description. 
His  personal  appearance,  in  spite  of  his  lameness, 
was  noble  and  dignified,  and  was  rendered  pecu- 
liarly vencr;ible  in  advanced  life  by  a  flowing 
beard,  which  age  and  sorrow  liad  bleached  to  a 
silvery  whiteness.  Ills  manners  were  grave,  but 
sweet  and  affable,  and  his  disposition  was  affec- 
tionatu  and  confiding,  though  credulous  and  easily 
duped.  lie  vi'as  eminent  for  his  piety  and  humi- 
lity, and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  all  the  virtues 
of  domestic  life.  But  his  personal  excellences 
*  AViilsiii'^liain,  p.  07-Ci  ;  "Wyntown,  vol.  ii.  pp.  410,  410. 
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cannot  counterbalance  his  faults  as  a  king.  "  It 
was  his  great  misfortune,  it  lias  been  justly  said, 
that,  like  others  of  his  devoted  line,  Ids  merits  were 
not  of  a  kind  suited  to  tlie  part  he  was  called  upon 
to  perform  in  life."  Timid,  indolent,  and  irreso- 
lute, he  was  totally  destitute  of  the  energy  and 
activit}'  necessary  to  hold  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment among  a  fierce  and  warlike  people  like  the 
Scots;  and  he  weakly  shrunk  from  the  difficulties 
of  his  position,  and,  abandoning  his  authority  to 
his  brother,  left  his  kingdom  a  prey  to  all  the  evils 
wdiicli  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  the  regent,  and 
the  unrestrained  licence  of  his  nobles,  could  inflict. 
During  his  life  he  resolutely  declined  to  erect  a 
monument  for  himself,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  age,  and  after  the  example  of  his  father  and 
grandfather,  saying,  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances 
of  his  queen  on  this  subject,  that  it  little  became  a 
wretched  man  and  the  vilest  of  sinner.?  to  erect 
a  proud  tomb  for  his  miserable  remains,  and  that 
he  would  cheerfully  be  buried  in  the  meanest  shed 
on  earth,  could  he  thus  secure  rest  to  his  soul  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord.*  His  i-cmains  were  convejed, 
liowe-\er,  to  the  abbey  church  of  Paisley,  and 
interred  before  the  high  altar  with  cverj'  mark  of 
respect. 

*  ForJun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 
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The-  death  of  llobcrt,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, produced  no  change  in  the  administration. 
The  j)arliauient  a.ssembled  at  Perth,  and,  after 
declaring  that  James,  Eaii  of  Carrick,  was  lawful 
king  of  the  )'ealm,  though,  unjustly  detained  in 
V  ■  r  r  Fhigland,  made  choice  of  Albany 
Alliiiiiv  lis  riL'i'iit  as  regent  of  the  kingdom,  until 
bv  ilii'  iiiiiliniijciit  the  freedom  of  the  monarch  could 

at  lVl1  ll.  1  1    y  T  J 1  T 

be  procured.  in  tlio  peculiar 
position  of  the  country,  an  alliance  with  France 
■\i  as  obviously  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Coni- 
ntissioners  were  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
French   court,   to   retiew,  if   possible,   the    league, 

Alliiiiiri;  Willi      otfciisive    and   defensive,  between 
J-'riiiii'-.  the  two  countries.!     In  this  they 

were  successful ;  the  growing  jealousy  of  France 
regarding  the  andjitious  designs  of  Hemy  IV. 
rendering  the  friendship  of  the  Scots  in  the  highest 
degree  dcsii-able. 

JMeaIn^■hilc,  the  harmony  between  Fhigland  and 
Scotland  continued  undisturbed,  as  it  was  evidently 
the    interest   of  the   rulers    of    both    countries    lo  1 
remain  ;it  jieaee.     Henry,  occu])icd  with  the  con-  i 
quest  of  France,  sought  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
the   sister  kingdom  in  the  coming  struggle,  «hile 
the  resielenee  of  the  captive  king,  and  many  of  the  \ 
nobies  at  his  court,  gave  him  an  influence  in  the 
national  couucils  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself      Though  the  unjustifiable   imprisonnunit 


+   Ul 


nl'iwn,  \iil.  ii.  jt. 
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lleut  of  Scotlttlnl,  pp.  137,  1.58. 


of  .Tames  had  excited  general  indignation  in  Scot- 
land, the  regent  and  his  party  did  not  jiarticipate 
in  this  feeling.  It  became  now,  ]i,,iicv  nf  Allmiiv 
indeed,  the  main  object  of  the  ninl  of  ilinrv  IV. 
diplomacy  of  Albany  to  secure  at  once  the  deten- 
tion of  James  in  England,  and  the  liberation  of  his 
son  Murdoch,  and  of  Douglas,  and  the  other 
nobles  who  were  either  friendly  to  him,  or  might 
bo  gained  over  to  support  his  views.  He  felt  him- 
self completely  in  the  power  of  the  Engli.sh  mo- 
narch, "who  could  at  any  moment,  by  restoring  the 
young  king  to  liberty,  peril  his  authority,  and 
destroy  his  hopes.  His  only  safe  course,  therefore, 
was  the  maintenanee  of  friendship  with  Henry, 
and  happily  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the 
selfish  designs  of  the  regent  gave  to  the  country  a 
brief  breathing-time  of  peace,  during  which  it 
began  to  recover,  though  slowly,  from  the  effects 
of  wasting  inroads  and  internal  misgovernment. 
The  friendly  dispositions  of  Albanj-  were  met  on 
the  jiart  of  Henry  by  a  policy  alike  just  and  con- 
ciliatory. Besides  endeavouring  to  restrain  the 
piracies  of  the  F'nglish  cruisers  who  infested  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  provoked  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  armed  navy  of  the  Scots,  he  sought  to 
]jronuitc  kindly  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries by  lepressing  the  lawless  habits  of  the  bor- 
derers, and  readilj-  granting  letters  of  safe  conduct 
to  such  of  the  nobles  or  merchants  of  Scotland  as 
were  desirous  of  visiting  his  kingdom.  X'cgotia- 
tions  also  ^vere  resumed   tor   the  freedom  of  the 
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Scottish  prisoners.     In  these,  with  st;ange  signifi-  i 

caucy,   the   name    of  James  was   not   mentioiiccl. 

The  VnvU  vt      Henry  listenecl  witli  favour  to  the 

IHiugliis  and       overtures   of  Alhanj-,  in  so  far  as 

:Marrfi  ivtnni  to   they  related  to   the  libeiation  of 

Scotlaiul.  T~»    '    1  1  -^^    1    J 

-Douglas,    who   was   pernuttcd   to 

return  for  a  year  to  Scotland,  on  the  payment  of  a 
tliousand  marks,  and  the  delivery  of  thirteen  host- 
ages, belonging  to  the  first  families  in  the  king- 
dom, as  a  guarantee  for  liis  faithful  observance  of 
the  terms  of  leave.*  The  carl  succeeded  ultimately 
in  obtaining  his  freedom,  on  payment  of  a  large 
ransom.  xVbout  the  same  period,  George  Dunbar, 
Earl  of  JIarch,  the  great  rival  of  ])ouglas,  made 
his  peace  with  the  government,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country.  The  fierce  feud  between  these 
t^^o  powerful  nobles  had  been  graduallj'  moderated 
during  their  ifsidencc  at  the  court  of  England,  and 
now  terminated  in  complete  reconciliation.  March 
was  not  un^^illing  to  return  to  Scotland.  The 
hojic  of  recovering  his  possessions  bj-  English  aid 
had  long  since  vanished,  while  the  chief  authors  of 
his  wrongs  were  either  dead,  or  disiiosed  to  treat 
him  with  kindness.  Henry  IV.  had  rewarded  his 
important  services  by  the  grant  of  extensive  estates 
in  England,  and  viewed  with  favour  the  I'csidcnce 
in  Scotland  of  a  powerful  noble  strongly  attached 
to  his  cause.  Albany  was  anxious  to  secure  the 
aid  of  his  great  influence  to  the  government,  and 
Douglas,  who,  during  the  exile  of  Jilarch,  had 
occupied  his  estates,  now  agreed  to  restore  the 
whole  of  these  immen.so  possessions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lordship  of  Annandalc,  and  the  castle  of 
Lochniaben  ;t  and  the  carl,  after  ten  years'  absence, 
resumed  his  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation.  The 
presence  and  fVicndsliip  of  these  two  potent  nobles 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  on  the  government, 
besides  securing  the  defence  and  promoting  the 
peace  of  the  borders,  where  the  petty  chiefs,  in  the 
absence  of  their  superiors,  had  indulged,  without 
restraint,  their  habits  of  outrage  and  plunder. 

The  truce  with  England  expired  about  this 
Exiiiiy  of  the     period,   and   the    Teviotdalo   bor- 

tvuce,  and  cap-  dei-ci-s  immcdiatelv  recommenced 
ture  i.t  Jedburgh  ,         ....  .,         ■'  ,  ,    .      , 

h.v  the  Scottisti  hostilities,  and  stormed  and  took 
borderers.  the  Castle  of  Jedburgh,  which  had 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Ihiglisli  since  the 
battle  of  Durham.  In  accordance  ■with  a  policy 
recommended  bj'  the  authority  of  Itobcrt  Bruce,  it 
was  re.solved  to  demolish  this  strong  fortress, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  subjected 
the  surrounding  districts  to  incessant  annoyance. 
The  fortifications,  howc^'cr,  were  found  to  be  un- 
usually strong,  as  the  mortar,  hardened  by  time, 
had  converted  the  walls  into  one  solid  mass,  and 
their  removal  promised  to  be  attended  witli  great 
labour  and  expense.  The  destruction  of  the  build- 
ing was  considered  as  so  important,  that,  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Perth,  it  was  proposed  to  defray 
the  cost  by  levying  a  tax  of  two  pennies  on  every 
hearth   in    Scotland.      Hut    Albany,   desirous    of 

»   llarl.  MSS.;  riulcerton's  Histor;-,  vol.  i.  p.  87,  note  i. 
+  Forduu,  vol.  ii.  p.  44-1. 


jjopularity,  opposed  the  plan,  declaring  that,  during 
his  administration,  no  such  tax  ever  had  been,  or 
ever  sliould  be,  imposed;  nor  would  he  jiow  merit 
the  maledictions  of  the  poor  by  a  contrary  eoui'se. 
He  theiefore  ga^e  orders  that  the  sum  required 
should  be  defrayed  from  the  common  customs  of 
the  countr}-.*  It  deser\es  to  be  recorded,  as  an 
example  of  the  regent's  peculiar  talent  in  availing 
himself  of  favourable  oppoi-funities  to  strengthen 
his  power,  that  this  disjjlay  of  generosity,  v\hich 
cost  him  nothing,  probablj^  did  more  to  exalt  him 
in  popular  esteem,  than  anj'  of  the  few  acts  in 
his  administration  from  which  the  nation  derived 
real  benefit.  The  reduction  of  Jedburgh  Castle  by 
the  Scots,  was  followed  by  a  scries  of  petty  enter-  ' 
prises,  which  fended  still  farther  to  weaken  the 
English  influence  in  Scotland.  Fast  Castle,  built 
on  a  bold  and  almost  inaccessible  ,.  .,,  ,  . 
promontory,  overhanging  the  Gcr-  taken,  and  Jiox- 
man  Ocean,  had  been  occupied  bj'  buigli  hiunt  by 
an  English  pirate  and  freebooter,  ^'"^  ^'"''*- 
named  Holder,  who  continued  to  fill  the  neighbour- 
hood w"ith  the  terror  of  his  deeds.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  and  a  despe- 
rate defence  by  the  garrison,  Patrick  Dunbar,  son 
of  the  Earl  of  March,  succeeded  in  capturing  it, 
and  crushing  the  nest  of  robbeis  to  whom  it  had  so 
long  given  shelter.f  The  town  of  Koxburgh, 
also,  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  was  attacked  by  Gawin  Dunbar,  ?ilareh's 
second  son,  in  company  ^\ith  Arcliibald  Douglas 
of  Drumlanvig,  and  given  to  the  flames.  To 
revenge  these  losses,  liobert  Uml'raville,  Vice- 
Admiral  of  England,  entered  the  ,  .  ,,  ,  , 
Forth  with  ten  ships,  and  after  Uni;'ia\  illo  uap- 
capturing  fourteen  A-essels  loaded  tuns  tunrtcni 
with  grain  txnd  merchandise,  swept  '  ''""'  '^  '  "  "''"' 
the  adjoining'  coasts  with  his  fleet,  inflicting  every- 
where heavy  damage.  The  grain  thus  acquired 
proved  a  seasonable  supplj-  to  England,  at  that 
time  afllictcd  with  partial  famine,  and  procured  tor 
Dnifraville  the  expressive  surname  of  "Ifobin  Mend- 
market."  |  Farther  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  ■\^'ere  arrested  by  proposals  for  a  renewal 
of  the  truce,  and  as  Henry  and  Albany  were 
favourable  to  the  object,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
fir  a  year.  AVhile  negotiations  were  in  progicss, 
tlie  presumptuous  hojies  of  Albany  were  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  language  which  he  ado])ti d  in  his 
letters  to  the  English  king.  He  styled  himself 
regent,  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  and  tlie  ];eopIe, 
"  our  subjects  of  Scotland."§  Henry,  however, 
prudently  took  no  notice  of  this  as.sumption,  as 
his  own  title  to  the  throne  was  less  valid  than  that 
of  Albany  to  the  regency  of  Scotland.  The  truce, 
though  brief,  was  fortiuiate  for  Scotland,  nov,'  on 
the  eve  of  one  of  those  great  domestic  quarrels 
which,  at  difierent  periods,  not  merely  endangered 
the  throne,  but  the  civilization  of  the  country,  in 
the  contests  bet«  ecu    Saxon  and  Celt. 


■^   rordnn,  a  (Joodal,  ;'ol.  ii.  p.  111. 

I    I'nilvorlon,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

§    i:;niei',  Food.  vol.  \  iii.  p.  0-30  ;   Ibid.  p.  91. 
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The  Western  Islands  had  boon  for  many  ages 
Ect.ellinn  oftlie   governed     by     a     race     of     ludc, 
but  powerful    ehicfs,  \vlio,  far  rc- 


Lovil  of  th. 


moved  from  the  scat  of  g-o^era- 
mcnt,  assumed,  as  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  state  of 
petty  kings,  and  made  war,  or  formed  alliances,  as 
independent  Sf>vereigns.  During  the  vigorous  ad- 
ministration of  Ilobert  Bruce,  they  had  been  com- 
IX'llcd  to  do  homage,  as  vassals  to  the  Scottish 
crown;  but  d\iring  the  "troublous  times"  of  his 
successors,  they  found  it  easy  to  resume  that  in- 
dei)cndencc  of  which  thej- "had  been  deprived. 
Donald  of  the  Isles,  the  present  chief,  laid  claim  to 

— ';iiiisrs  iiiiiis  the  earldom  of  Ross,  which  in- 
<l,son;,..„t-  eluded  the  island  of  Skye,  and  a 
lai-ge  porliou  of  the  north-west  coast  of  Scxitland. 
His  pretensions  were  not  without  a  show  of  justice, 
and,  supported  as  they  were,  by  an  army  of  savage 
clansmen,  excited  in  the  government  serious  alarm 
for  the  result. 

The  ancient  line  of  Ross  terminated  in  Luphe- 
mia,  who  married  Sir  Walter  Lesley.  A  son  and 
daughter  were  the  fruit  of  this  union— Alexander, 
who  became  J^arl  of  Ross  in  right  of  his  mother, 
and  Jlargaret,  who  was  ^^•edded  to  Donald  of  the 
Isles.  Alexander  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  daugh- 
ter, also  named  F.uphemia.  This  lad)'  having 
formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  into  a  convent, 
proposed  to  resign  the  earldom  of  Ross  in  favour 
of  her  maternal  uncle,  John,  Earl  of  Buchan, 
the  second  son  of  the  regent.  'J'his  proposal, 
however,  was  strenuously  ]-esisted  by  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  who  contended  that  Euphemia  by  her 
religious  vows  was  dead  in  law,  and  could  make 
no  valid  disposition  eitlicr  of  title  or  estate,  both  of 
which,  he  held,  belonged  lawfully  to  himself  in 
right  of  his  wife.*  The  preten.sions  of  the  island 
chief,  as  might  have  been  expected,  wxre  sum- 
marily repelled  by  the  regent;  l)nt  Donald,  con- 
fident iu  his  strength,  incited  by  the  greatness  of 
the  stake,  and  desirous  to  impress  the  English 
monarch,  whose  alliance  he  courted,  with  a  favour- 
able idea  of  his  power,  resoh-ed  to  enforce  his 
claims  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  At  the  head  of  ten 
thousand  Highlanders  he  crossed  to  the  mainland, 
and  seized  on  the  disputed  earldom,  the  inhabit- 
ants^ of  ^vhich  readily  submitted  to  his  authority. 
Having  taken  Dingwall,  where  he  encountered'a  j 
brave  but  unsuccessful  resistance  from  a  chief ' 
named    Black   Angus,    Donald    marched   through 

— lir  r;iv;,.4rs      -^loray,  Strath-bogic,  and  Garioch, 

till;  iH.rtlirni  plundering  and  laying  waste  the 
'  "^  "'' "^  whole  country — his  army  receiv- 
ing Cf)nstant  accessions  from  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  induced  either  by  force  or  the  liope  of  plun- 
der to  follow  his  banner.  Emboldened  by  success, 
he  threatened  not  only  to  give  the  town' of  Aber- 
deen to  .sack  and  Hame,  but  to  make  a  desert  of 
the  country  as  I'ar  as  the  banks  of  the  Tay.f     His 


]l:ii..l  CiKf.  l,y  T,(,nl  ll;,j!,.s,  chap, 
in,  ii  G(i.iJal,  vul.  ii.  p.  .1-11. 


V.  sect.  7. 


progress,    however,    was    arrested    by    Alexander 

Stewart,     h'ari    of     Mar,     wliose      i^  oiip.js.j 

military  fame    and   knowledge    of     by  tlie    l-'.arl 
Highland  warfare  eminently  quali-         "'  ^'-ar— 
fied  him  to  stop  the  desolating  march  of  Donald 
and  his  savage  hordes. 

In  liis  earlier  days,  ^lar  had  been  the  leader  of 
a   band  of   Highland    freebooters,     — iliararo-r  of 
and  had   raised   himself  to   rank         'b''  "J'tI- 
and   opulence  by  means  worthy  of  his  descent  as 
the  son  of  the  Wolf  of  liadenoch.*     Amidst  all  his 
rudeness  and  I'erocity,  however,  there  must  ha\e 
been  something  noble  iu  his  disposition,  for,  after 
his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  the  earldom,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  his  character;    and  he  ob- 
tained high  l•eno^'^n  both  in  Scotland  and  England 
on  account  of  his  valoui'  and  skill  in  the  exercises 
of  chivalry.     His  restless  spirit   and  love  of  fame 
carried  him  abroad  in  quest  of  distinction  ;  and, 
according    to   Wyntown,   during   a   three   months' 
residence  in  Paris  he  kept  open  house,  and  was 
highly  honoured  for  his  wit,  virtue,  and  l>ouiity.t 
From  the  court  of  France  he  jn'oceeded  to  Bruges, 
and  joined  the  army  which  the  Duke  of  Buigundy 
was  leading  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  J(jhu 
of  Bavaria,   the  bishop   elect   of  Liege — "  a  ch'rk 
nocht    cJerklikc  appearing," — who  was  in  danger 
from    a   rebellion   of    the    ])eople    of   his    dioc,  se. 
The    subsequent    victory    at    liege    was    nuiinly 
owing   to    the    skill    and   courage    of    ^lai-,    who 
slew  in   single  combat  Sir  Henry  Horn,  the  leader 
of   the    insurgents.       On   his   return    to    his  own 
eomitry,   he    e.xerted    himself    vigoroush"    to     re- 
press  the  disorders  of  the  northern  counties;  and 
at   a  recent  period,   v\hen   the   coasts  of  Scotland 
w  ere  ravaged  by  the  English  cruisers,  lie  manned 
a  fleet  at  his  own  expense,  and  made  reprisals  on 
the  enemy.     "  It  w;is  a  singular  chance,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Sco't,  "  that  brought  against  Donald,  who 
might  be  called  the  King  of  the  Gael,  one  whose 
jouth  had  been   distinguished  as  a  leader  of  their 
plundering  bands  ;    and  no   less  strange,  that  the 
islander's  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Ross  should  be 
travei'scd  bj'  one  whose  title  to  that  of  !Mar  was  so 
much  more  challengeable." 

As  soon  as  !Mar  took  the  field  against  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  the  lowland  gentry  of  Aberdeenshire, 
Mearns,  and  Angus  flocked  to  his  standard.  Sir 
Alexander  Ogilvy,  sheriff  of  Angus,  brought  up 
the  principal  gentlemen  of  that  district :  Sir 
James  Scrymgeour,  constable  of  Dundee,  and  here- 
ditary standard-bearer  of  Scotland,  Sir  Alexander 
Irving  of  Drum,  Sir  Robert  Maule,  Sir  "William 
Aberncthy,  nephew  to  Albany,  and  many  other 
knights,  joined  ^lar  at  the  head  of  their  retainers, 

»  Sec  .ante,  p,  319. 

t  "  Hour  and  Yctt  (Kate)  l.aith  [Tai-t  lie, 
Av  stand  open  tliat  men  might  se, 
I'hiter  all  time  at  their  plesanee, 
'i'o  eat  or  ilrinlc  or  sing  or  dance ; 
en  all  nations  generally 
Cemniended  he  ivas  gi-etum]y 
Of  wit,  virtue,  and  largess, 
\\'itli  aU  that  iie  witii  luiown  was." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  43J,428. 
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Battle  "fllsirliuv. 


while  the  town  of  Abevdecn  sent  out  a  g-allant  body 
of  burgesses  under  Sir  liobert  Dtividson  tlieir  pro- 
vost. Tlie  two  armies  encountered  at  tlic  village 
of  llarlaw,  on  the  water  of  Ur}', 
about  ten  miles  north-west  of 
Aberdeen.  jNIar's  forees  were  immensely  outnum- 
bered bv  those  of  his  opponent,  but  this  dispropor- 
tion was  to  a  considerable  extent  compensattd  by 
their  martial  skill,  and  the  superiority  of  their 
arms  and  armour.  Animated  by  the  old  and  deep- 
rooted  hostility  between  the  Gael  and  the  Saxons, 
the  armies  joined  battle  with  the  most  inveterate 
furv.  I  he  Constable  of  Dundee  and  Sir  Alexander 
Ogilvy,  who  commanded  the  ^  an  of  JNIar's  army, 
cut  their  way  through  the  dense  masses  of  the  Isles- 
men,  and  he^ved  them  down  in  hundreds  with  their 
ponderous  maces  and  battle-axes  till  they  were 
worn  out  by  the  slaughter.  But  the  places  of  the 
slain  were  instantly  supplied  by  fresh  warriurs, 
who,  tinding  that  their  weapons  made  little  im- 
pression on  their  mail-clad  adversaries,  seized  and 
stabbed  their  horses,  and  then  crowding  around 
the  fallen  riders,  succeeded  in  despatching  them 
with  their  daggers.  In  this  way  fell  the  Constable 
of  Dundee,  with  the  Sheriff  of  Angus,  the  Provost 
Gieat  loss  on  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  flower  of  the 
the  part  of  Jlav,    luwlaiid  barons.     Mar  himself  and 


anil  dnbiotts 
is^ui-  ol  the 


a  small  number   of  the  sur\ivors 
coiitlift.  obstinately  continued  the  struggle 

till  nightfall  terminated  the  desperate  conflict. 
The  victorv  might  be  considered  doubtful,  but  the 
advantage  lenuiincd  with  the  lowlanders.  The 
island  lord  retreated  during  the  night,  leaving  on 
the  baHle-ticld  the  chiefs  of  Maclean  and  Macintosh, 
with  upwards  of  nine  hundred  men.  On  the  side 
of  Mar  were  slain.  Sir  James  Scrymgeour,  Sir 
Itobert  Davidson,  Sir  Alexander  Ogilvy,  with  his 
eldest  son.  Sir  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum,'  Sir 
Kobert  JNIaule,  Sir  Thomas  Moray,  Lesley  of  Ijal- 
quhan  with  six  of  his  sons,  and  above  live  hundred 
iiicu-at-arms,  including  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
district. t  The  loss  of  their  provost,  and  his  brave 
band  of  burgesses,  was  so  much  regretted  by  the 
citizens  of  Aberdeen  that  a  municipal  regulation 
was  adopted,  that  the  chief  magistrate  should  not, 
in  his  official  capacit}-,  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
immediate  territory  of  the  burgh.  This^  bloody 
engagement,  which  is  commemorated  both  in  the 
music  and  in  the  poetry  of  Scotland, |  was  fought 
on  the  24th  of  July,  1411,  and  may  be  said  to  luive 
terminated  the  struggle  for  superiority  between 
the  Celtic  and  the  Saxon  races.  The  northern 
clans   continued,    indeed,    to    annoy    the    lowland 

•  Accoi'ilinn  to  tr.aiUtion,  the  chief  of  the  Macleans  and 
Ii'viM'^'  of  [)runt  sonc,'ht  ont  one  another  by  the  tirmoriat 
hearings  on  llieir  shields,  and  met  and  killed  each  otiier. 
h-viuL^'  was  hiuied  on  the  held,  and  the  place  of  his  inter- 
i.ieiit  was  long  marked  by  a  cairn,  called  Brum's  Cairn. 

<  Fonlun,  a  Goodat,  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 

J  See  "  Tlie  Ihittle  of  Uarlaw,"  in  Laing's  Early  Jlelrical 
Tales — probably  the  most  ancient  Scottish  historical  ballad 
of  any  length  now  in  existence.  A  tune  <jfthe  same  name, 
adapted  to  the  bagpipes,  was  long  extremely  popnlar,  aiLil, 
within  the  remembrance  of  nnin,  the  first  which  was  played 
at  kirns  and  other  rustic  festivals. 


districts  by  their  occasional  forays  ;  but  these  pro- 
ceeded rather  from  the  love  of  plunder  than  from 
anv'  serious  intention  to  overturn  the  government. 
The  heirs  of  those  who  fell  in  this  battle  were 
exempted  by  the  governor  from  the  feudal  fine-s 
usually  exacted  from  those  about  to  enter  upon 
possession  of  their  estates.* 

The  issue  of  the  battle  of  llarlaw  was  so  inde- 
cisive that  the  regent,  suspecting         Vi.vorons 
that    Donald    v^'ould    recruit    his        measures 
forces   and  renew  his  invasion  of       "^  Alliany. 
the  northern  counties,  resolved  to  anticipate   his 
movements  hj  occupying   the  disputed  territory, 
and,  if  necessary,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  do- 
miuioirs   of  the  island  chief     Accordingly,   with 
unwonted  courage  and  activity,   he    collected    an 
armv,  and  about  the   end  of  autumn  marched  in 
person    to  the   castle  of  Dingwall,  in   Itoss-shire, 
wdiich  ho  took  and  garrisoned.     Donald,  however, 
retreated  to  his   owni  country,  where,  during   the 
winter,   he  found   shelter  in   his   wild   fastnesses. 
Bat  on  the  return   of  summer,   Albany    resumed 
operations  with  such  vigour  and      Submission 
success  that  the  island   lord   was       of  tlie  l.onl 
compelled  to  renounce  all  claims  to       "'  ''"^  '^"'^• 
the   earldom  of   Ross,   to  acknowledge   himself   a 
vassal  of  the  Scottish  crown,  and  to  give  hostages 
for     his    future    obedience.       The       Tmce  with 
successful  termination  of  this  con-         England, 
test  was  followed  by  a  truce  with  Etigland  for  six 
3'ears,  from  the  17th  of  May,  1412. f 

Jleanwhile,  Murdoch  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of 
Albany,  still  remained  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  the 
governor  now  manifested  an  increasing  anxiety  to 
procure  bis  liberation,  evidently  with  the  view  of 
transferring  to  him  the  governmentat  hisowndeath. 
Xegotiations  for  this  object  had  been  carried  on  with 
little  interruption  for  years,  during  which  Henry 
IV.,  desirous  of  a  peace  with  Scotland  while  prose- 
cuting his  schemes  on  France,  contrived  to  amuse 
the  regent  by  promises  ^vhich  he  never  meant  to 
fulKl.  The  death  of  Henry,  which  bio.'itb  of 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  :\Iarcli,  "•^•"v  I'''- 
1413,  produced  no  change  in  the  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
monarch,  indeed,  seemed  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  hostile  feeling  towards  his  Scottish  prisoners. 
On  the  day  following  the  death  of  Henry  IV., 
orders  were  issued  that  James,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Murdoch,  Earl  of  Fife,  should  be  committed  to 
the  Tower  ;t  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  was  merely  an  act  of  precaution  lest  the  cap- 
tives should  attempt  to  make  their  escape,  in  the 
belief  that  they  were  freed  from  their  parole  by 
the  death  of  tlic  sovereign  to  wdiom  it  had  been 
given.  After  a  brief  confinement  they  were  liber- 
ated ;  and  that  his  friendly  intentions  might  not  be 
suspected,  Henry  even  dismissed  without  ransom 
some  of  the  less"  distingnislted  prisoners.     On  the 


Tvtle 


Ib.i.  '.ol.  ix.  p. 


ol.  iii.  lUustralions,  letter  (C). 
.  vol.  viii.  p.  'lAO- 
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apcession  of  Ileniy  V.,  Albany  I'ciiewod  his  efforts 
,,       ..  ^.  foi-   the  fi-eedom  of  liis  son,  wliile 

AefJOtUltlOllS  .,11  ■!     T     1   •        1       •  1 

ofAlbany  ior  he  skillully  TCilcd  his  designs  by 
the  libei'Mtiou  affcttiiig  an  anxiety  for  the  speedy 
of  his  s.m—  j.(-.(-^^j.,;^  of  James.  Three  separate 
eml)assies  were  despatched  to  the  court  of  hhighriid, 
urging  the  release  of  the  young  monarch,  and 
offering  high  terms  for  his  ransom;  but  these, 
with  another  in  which  the  regent  stipulated  solely 
for  tlie  liberation  of  j\[urdoch,  issued  only  in  a 
truce  to  last  till  June  in  the  following  year.*  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  brought  about  what  a  long 
course  of  persevering  negotiation  had  failed  to  ac- 
complish. In  spite  of  the  truce,  and  the  anxiety 
of  both  governments  to  maintain  peace,  the  borders 
continued  to  be  the  scene  of  tierce  and  destructive 
forajs.  The  I^arl  of  ])ouglas,  in  revenge  of  some 
incursion,  broke  into  Cumberland  and  burned  Pen- 
rith, while  the  English  borderers  retaliated  by 
giving  T)umfries  to  the  flames.  A  general  desire 
began  to  be  expressed  in  England  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  great  family  of  Northumberland,  whose 
eminent  services  in  defending  the  borders  were 
now  specially  needed,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  Henry  in  France.  Henry  Percy,  the  son  of  the 
celebrated  Hotspur,  had  been  left  in  Scotland  by 
his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
though  retained  by  the  Scottish  court  as  a  prisoner, 
the  young  nobleman  had  been  treated  with  great 
kindness,  and  liberally  educated  by  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews.  Negotiations  were  now  entered  into 
betHcen  the  English  government  and  Albany  for 
his  release,  which  terminated  in 
the  exchange  of  Henry  Percy  for 
JMiuxIoch,  the  son  of  the  I'egcnt.t  The  return  of 
Percy  was  hailed  with  joj-  by  the  English  people, 
to  whom  his  chivalrous  family  had  long  been  dear. 
That  of  JIurdoch  seems  to  have  been  regarded  with 
little  interest,  save  by  Albany,  who  saw  in  it  the 
lirst  and  chief  step  to  the  lealization  of  his  ambi- 
tious schemes.  Its  malignant  influence  on  the 
liberation  of  James  became  quickly  apparent.  The 
young  monarch  was  novr  of  age,  and,  as  the  nobles 
who  visited  England  brought  back  the  most  flatter- 
ing accounts  of  his  character  and  aecomplishments, 
his  subjects  were  eager  to  procure  his  freedom.  A 
I'listiccessful  new  treaty  was  accordingly  be- 
attempt  to  „mj  with  Henry  for  his  ransom, 
ohtani  the  release         i  ,i       t,      i-  i  i        i         i 

of  James  I.       ^'""^  'he  English  monarclr  relaxed 

(a.d.  1416.)  so  far  as  to  consent  that  James 
should  visit  Scotland  for  a  hmited  time,  on  giving 
sufficient  hostages  as  sccuritj'  for  the  payment  of  a 
hundred  thousand  marks,  in  the  event  of  his  fail- 
ing to  return  at  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  leave. 
The-ncgotiation  liad  proceeded  so  favourably  that 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  were  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  oaths  of  the  king  and  his  hostages,  while 
commissioners,  nominated  by  the  Scottish  council, 
and  consisting  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and 

*  Foiil.  vo\.  ix.  p.  -')  ;  rinlierton,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
f  Foed.  vuL  ix.  p.  ''Vi'^■.  Ibid. 


-tlieir  siiceess. 


Glasgow,  the  Earls  of  Crawford,  Douglas,  and 
?ilar,  Jlurdoch  Stewart,  Albany's  eldest  son,  and 
his  brother  John,  I'^arl  of  Buchan,  were  fai-nished 
with  letters  of  safe  conduct  through  lingland  to 
arrange  a  final  settlement.  Henry,  howe\er,  for 
some  reason  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
suddenly  recalled  all  his  previous  concessions,  and 
the  Scottish  king  saw  his  fondlj"  cherished  hopes 
of  freedom  perish  on  the  very  eve  of  being  realized. 
The  correspondence  of  Albany  with,  the  Dulic  of 
Orleans,  then  a  prisoner  in  Eng-  Alljanv's  elfish 
land,  gives  strength  to  the  suspi-  pi.Iiev— 
cion  that  the  interruption  of  the  treaty  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  insincere  and  selfish  policy.'  So  long 
as  his  son  remained  a  prisoner  in  England,  it  suited 
his  interest  to  cultivate  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  English  court ;  but  as  the  main  object  of  his 
administration  was  to  jjrevcnt  the  return  of  his 
nephew,  in  order  to  gain  this  base  end,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  inflict  on  the  two  countries 
all  the  miseries  of  war.  Under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  whole  available  force  of  England 

was   with   Henry  in   France,    he    ]j;^  iiiidoiimis 

collected  a  powerful  army,  and  exiHilition  into 
laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  PlOX-  r.ngkiml. 
bui'gh  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Dukes  of  Bed- 
ford and  Exeter,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men,  he  precipitately  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  retreated  into  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. This  inglorious  expedition  received  from  the 
Scots  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  "  The  Foul 
Paid  " — that  is,  the  dishonourable  inroad.t 

On  the  retreat  of  Albany,  the  savage  warfare 
of    the    borders   was    rcne\ied    with    even    more 
than  its  wonted  havoc  and  devastation.     Sir  Po- 
bert  Urnfravillc,  governor  of  Ber-      Jm-nad  i  f  Sir 
wick,   invaded    Scotland    bj-    the  liohrrt 

eastern  marches,  and  burned  the  Umiravilh;. 
towns  of  Hawick,  Selkirk,  Jedburgh,  I,auder,  and 
Dunbar,  besides  reducing  the  surrounding  country 
to  a  smoking  desert.  The  imbecility  of  the  regent 
seems  to  have  paralyzed  the  courage  and  activity 
of  the  Scots,  who  submitted,  with  the  helplessness  of 
despair,  to  the  wild  havoc  and  insolent  demands  of 
the  Engli.sh  solditrs.  So  inglorious  ivas  this  cam- 
paign to  Scotland,  that  the  surprise  of  the  castle 
of  "Wark,  by  ^Villiam  Haliburton,  of  Fast  Castle, 
was  the  only  instance  of  successful  reprisal :  and 
even  that  advantage  was  speedily  lost,  for  the 
stronghold  was  retaken  by  Sir  Pobert  Ogle,  and 
the  Scottish  garrison  put  to  the  sword,  j 

The  events  of  the  continental  war,  however, 
afforded  the  Scots  ample  opportunities  of  redeem- 
ing the  disgrace  which  had  been  brought  upon 
them  by  the  selfish  policy  and  military  incapacity 
of  Albany.  Henry  V.  carried  on  hostilities  in 
France  with  such  vigour  and  success,  that  the 
whole  northern  provinces  of  that  kingdom  sub- 
mitted to  his  arms,  and  the  Dauphin,  reduced  to 
the  greatest  distress,  resolved  to  solicit  the  assist- 

•  rinkerton.  vol.  i.  p,  !)7,  note  2. 

+  Fordiiii,  a  Goodnl,  vol.  ii.  p.  44!) ;  Foed   vol.  ix.  p.  807, 

I  Fordiui,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  4;j8. 
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Fi-.iii'i  c.mliii^sv  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 
ti)  S  ■dthiinl.  regent,  requesting-  aid  in  his  de- 
clining fortunes,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaties  frcquentlj'  ratiticd  between  tlie  two  coun- 
tries. AVitli  this  request  the  Scottish  parliament 
■was  induced  to  comply,  and  Sir  John  Stewart, 
Earl  of  Buchan,  the  second  son  of  Albany,  was 
sent  Avith  an  army  of  seven  thou- 
iid  men  to  the  assistance  of  their 


Sevt'ii  t'.ioil^anil 


I'M  to  tl 

assistance  of  ally.  The  Scots  were  conveyed 
I'lmce.  jjj  transports  furnished  by  France ; 
and  though  Henry  sought  to  interrupt  or  capture 
the  fleet,  they  reached  Xormandy  in  safety,  where 
the}'  joined  the  army  of  the  Dauphin,  whieh  was 
then  about  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Langucdoc* 
Albany  did  not  live  to  witness  the  result  of  this 
new  scheme  to  embroil  still  farther  the  two   king- 


DtMtli  of  Alljany 


doms.    He  died  at  Stirling,  on  the 


at  Siivling —  3rd  of  September,  1419,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  having  virtuallj^  governed 
Scotland  for  thirty-four  years,  though  his  actual 
regency  extended  only  over  fourteen  years.  In 
spite  of  his  vices,  amongst  which  we  must  nuinber 
deep  dissimulation,  entire  selfishness,  and  unscru- 
pulous ambition,  his  administration  had  been  far 
from  unpopular.  His  pacific  policy,  the  result 
partly  of  constitutional  timidity,  and  partly  of  the 
necessities  of  his  position,  secured  for  Scotland  a 
happy  exemption  from  those  wars  which  for  many 
years  had  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  retarded  all  social  improvement.  The  people 
regarded  him  as  their  friend,  the  nobles  had 
profited  largely  by  his  munificent  gifts  out  of  the 
spoils  of  the  royal  revenues,  and  his  well-timed 
liberality  to  the  church  procured  for  him  at  his 
death  the  grateful  eulogies  of  the  clergy.t 

So  firmly  had  Albany  consolidated  his  power, 

that,  on  his  death,  his  son  Mur- 
— Ins  son  Mm-  ' 

(loch  succeeds     doch  assumed  the  vacant  regency 

liim  as  without    opposition.       This    quiet 

governor—       transfer  of   the   government  from 

father  to    son,   must   have   taken   place   with    the 

approbation  of  the  higher  barons  ;    but   it   does 

not  appear  that  jMurduch's  assumption  of  the  au- 

thoritv  and  name  of  governor  was  sanctioned  by 

any  meeting  of  pai'liamcnt,  or  any  council  of  the 

nobility.      The   new  ruler   speedily  betrayed  his 

incapacity  for  the   dangerous  elevation  to  which 

he  had  been  raised  by  his  party,  rather  than  by 

the  choice  of  the  people,  or  his  own  fitness  for  the 

office.     He  possessed  neither  the  ambition  of  his 

father,  nor  the  craft  by  which  it  was  supported. 

—his  feeble      Indolent,  good-natured,  and  vacil- 

ailmiiiistration.    lating,  he  was  little  qualified,  even 

as  a  legitimate  ruler,  to  govern  a  people  so  rude 

and  fierce  as  the   Scots,  far  less  to  retain  an  au- 


*   Fonlun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.'J9. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  40() ;  and  \\'yrito\vn,  vol.  ii.  pp.  -118 — i21. 
Tlie  latter  descants  in  glowing  terms  upon  las  goodly  per- 
son and  lofty  stature,  his  strength,  "wisdom,  chastity,  sobriety, 
affability,  his  piety,  hatred  of  Lollards  and  heretics,  and 
liberality  to  the  church. 


auxili;iries  lu 
l''raiice — 


tliiirity,  the  assumption  of  which,  in  trie  circiira- 
staiices  of  the  case,  was  undoubtedly  an  act  <i{ 
treason.  Under  such  a  governor,  the  deadly  feuds 
of  the  nobles  were  resumed  with  hiipunity,  the 
people  soon  ceased  to  feai'  the  law,  or  lo  expect  its 
protection,  and  the  country  was  turned  into  cnc 
scene  of  rapine  and  outrage.  In  the  woids  of  an 
old  monkish  chronicler,  whose  mclauchoh"  history 
is  preserved  in  the  Cartulary  of  Moray,  "  In  tliose 
days  there  was  no  law  in  Scotland,  but  the  great 
man  oppressed  the  poor  man,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom was  one  den  of  thieves.  Slaughters,  robberies, 
fire-raisings,  and  other  crimes  went  unpunished, 
and  justice  was  put  into  banishment  beyotid  the 
kingdom's  bounds.'''  To  add  to  the  distractions 
of  the  unhappy  country,  it  was  visited  liy  a 
contagious  disease  resembling  a  fever  and  dysen- 
tery, the  result  of  ungenial  seasons.  Great  num- 
bers of  all  ranks  perished  by  this  disorder,  includ- 
ing, among  other  noble  victims,  Henry  Sinclair,  Earl 
of  Orkney;  .James  Douglas,  Lord  of  Dttlkeith  ;  and 
George  Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  whose  talents  and 
experience  rendered  his  death  at  this  junctiue  a 
calamity  to  his  country.')" 

JMcanwhile  the  band  of  Scottish  warriors  in 
France    had    won    great    renown    ,,     ,  .,      ,  , 

1    •  /.        1  T^         1        h-ipllMtS   of  tilC 

under  the  leader.ship  of   the   Earl  tieoitisli 

of  Buchan.  The  Dauphin  in- 
trusted to  the  Scots  the  defence 
of  the  province  of  Anjou,  as  the  l")ukc  of  Clarence 
had  been  sent  bj-  Henry  V.  to  attempt  its  re- 
duction. On  the  22nd  of  March,  1421,  Clarence 
had  just  sat  down  to  dinner,  when  he  learned 
from  some  prisoners  that  the  force  of  Buchan 
was  encamped  in  his  vicinity  at  Bauge,  a  village 
about  t«'enty-two  miles  east  of  Angers.  In- 
stantly springing  from  the  table,  the  duke  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  us  attack  them,  they  are  ours  ;  but 
let  none  follow  me  but  the  men-at-ai'ms."  He  made 
a  rapid  march  to  Bauge,  with  the  hope  of  sur- 
prising the  Scots,  but  a  small  advanced  body  of 
the  French  soldiers,  under  Sir  liohcrt  Stewart,  of 
llailston,  and  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  church,  and  resolutely  defended  it. 
thus  affording  time  to  their  allies  to  form  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle  before  they  were  charged 
by  the  English.  The  river  Coesnon  separated  the 
two  armies,  and  Clarence,  distinguished  by  the 
richness  of  his  armour,  and  a  golden  coronet,  which 
he  wore  over  his  helmet,  I'ode  fiercely  forward  to 
take  possession  of  the  bridge,  while  the  Scottish 
knights  on  the  opposite  bank  rushed  down  to  dis- 
pute the  pass.  lit  the  encounter  which  followed, 
Clarence  was  unhorsed,  and  wounded  in  the  face 
by  Sir  William  Swinton  ;   and  as  he  strove  to  re- 

*  "  The  auld  times  o'  nigging  and  riving  through  the 
hale  country,  when  it  was  '  ilka  ane  for  himseil  and  God  for 
ns  a," — when  nae  man  wanted  property  if  ho  had  strength  to 
take  it,  or  had  it  langer  than  he  had  power  to  keep  it.  It 
was  just  he  ower  her  and  she  ower  hirn,  whichever  could  win 
upmost,  a'  through  the  east  country  here,  and  nae  doubt 
through  the  rest  o'  Scotland  in  the  self  and  same  maniLer." 

—  Scott. 

+   t'ordun,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 
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5'aiii  his  steed,  he  was  felled  to  the  earth  and  slain 
w  ith  the  mace  of  the  Earl  of  Biidiaii.     The  Earl 
—  cict  .IT  nf       °'   Kent,  and  the  Lords  Gray  and 
l;;i'i-v  '^j'iii.fl     Iioss,  with  fourteen  hundred  men, 
''.'■  ili'i"-         fell  along  with  their  leader,  while 
tl'.c  I'.irls  of  Hnntingdoii  and  Somerset,  with  many 
oUk'i   iioli'es,  were  taken  jjrisoners.     For  this   ser- 
vice riic  Ihuiphin  rewarded  liuchan  with  the  office 
of  Constaliie   of   France,   and   conferred  upoii   Sir 
Kiibert   Slewart,  of  Darnley,  the  lordship  of  Au- 
biyny.  in  h'l'ancc,* 

The  important  services  rendered  by  the  Scottish 
aux;l.iirics.  which  seemed  to  peril  his  eonqnqsfs  in 
France,  made  Henry  anxious  to  detach  thfcm,  if 
possible,  from  the  service  of  the  French.  "With  this 
■^'iew  he  Micccoded,  by  the  promise  of  an  anirual  i>ay- 
mcnt  of  t»o  hundred  pounds,  in  obtaining  the  pro- 
mise of  the  services  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
engaged  to  assist  him  in  his  French  campaign  with 
two  hunjred  knights,  and  two  hundred  mounted 
archers. t  Tlie  weakness  of  Murdoch's  government 
is  strikingly  indicated  by  this  conduct  on  the  part 
of  Douglas,  though  an  excuse  has  been  found  for  it 
in  the  desire  entertained  by  this  powerful  noble  to 
induce  the  English  monarch  to  permit  the  return 
of  the  captive  king  to  his  own  dominions.     Henry 

-r,         ,,         .      followed  up  liis  alliance  with  Dou- 
Ilcnrv  v.  raii-ifs  t 

the  Scotiish  kiim-  g'!>s  by  a  stroke  of  policy  even 
■\viih  hiui  to  more  dexterous.  He  determined 
•1,111  e.  ^^  j^^j^p  j.j^^  Scottish  king  with  him 
to  France,  in  the  expectation  that  the  Scots  would 
abandon  the  service  of  the  Dauphin,  rather  than 
fight  against  their  rightful  sovereign.  "With  the 
view  of  inducing  James  to  enter  cordially  into  this 
selieine,  Henry  promised  to  permit  him,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign,  to  revisit  Scotland  for  a 
limited  per'od,  on  giving  a  sufHcient  number  of 
hostages  for  his  return. J  The  young  king  will- 
ingly consented  to  perform  all  the  duties  of 
knightly  ser\ice  to  the  English  monarch,  but 
refused  to  command  his  subjects  to  abandon  the 
service  of  the  Dauphin,  alleging-,  w  ith  justice,  that 

*  rnr'liiii,vul.ii.p.4ni;  Monstrelet's  C'lironicle,liyjobnes, 
\'ol,  V.  p.  2'i;i.  TliL-  exploits  of  the  Scottisli  I'urcesin  France  do 
not  piopiily  Ijoloiig  to  the  History  of  Scotlitnd,  Imt  it  may 
lie  ])iMpi,'i  to  uieiitioii  briefly  the  ultimate  fate  of  tlieir  cx- 
peilitKiii.  Slioitly  after- tlie  battle  of  I-iaiic[e,  the  P'.arl  of 
Irtuchaii  rctunieil  tu  Scotlaml  to  recruit  his  forces,  ana  siic- 
ceeJed  in  ]ievsi!;uling  fiis  fatlier-in-he,v,  tlie  Tiarl  of  Don;^das. 
to  hreak  olf  iiis  a^Teement  "witli  tlie  Englisli  king,  and  to 
bring  to  tlie  aid  of  France  an  auxiliary  I'orce  of  live  thousand 
ineii.  bill  the  usual  had  foilnne  of  Douglas,  which  pro- 
cured hitii  ihe  name  of  Tyne-Man,  continued  to  attend  him. 
He  \v;is  ennijilctely  defeated  at  Crevant,  ia  the  year  1423,  hy 
the  flails  oi' Satisltury  and  Suffolk,  mainly  in  consequence  of 
the  sann-  negloet  of  military  tactics  which  caused  the  loss 
nf  the  bailie  of  IlLiinildon,  The  Scots  recei\'ed  a  still  more 
fatal  o\-erlhrow  near  the  town  of  "\%'iiH!n!f  I7th  August, 
1421.  Ah  unfortunate  dispute  ■which  toidc  place  between 
1  loiighis  and  the  Viscount  of  Narhonne,  the  hrench  general, 
ri'spectiiig  the  order  of  battle,  prevented  the  Scots  from  co- 
operating cordially  with  their  allies.  The  conseipnences 
were  most  disastrous.  Douglas  and  P>iiclian  were  slain, 
along  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Scottish  knights,  and  the 
aiixilinry  force  under  their  command  was  almost  totally  anni- 
hilated.—See  Fordun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  41)3  ;  and  iMonstre- 
iet's  rliroiiicle,  vol.  vi.  pp.  48,  4t). 

t  Foed.  vol.  X.  p.  123. 

J   byvncr,  vol.  x.  p.  12.5. 


Ihe  orders  of  a  captive  sovereign  could  possess  r.o 
authority.      Henry  did  not  live  to  ascertain  the 
result  of  his  policy,  or  to  fulfil  his         Death  of 
promise  to  James.    He  died  in  the  Henry, 

midst  of  conquest,  redeeming,  by  the  wisdom  and 
noble  deeds  of  his  luanhood,  a  youth  of  inotligacy 
and  folly. 

On  the  death  of  the  English  king,  the  pro.spects 
of  James  began  to  brighten.     The      Negotiations 
Dnlic  of  Gloucester,  who  became  for  the  return  of 
regent  of  Englaird,  and  the  Duke       James  1.— 
of  Bedford,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  conquered  provinces  of  France,  viewed 
with  favour  the  liberation  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
from  the  conviction  that  his  release,  on  generous 
terms,  was  likelj'  to  secure  the   permanent   good- 
will of  a  jiowerful  ally,  already  well  disposed  to 
England  by  courteous  treatment,  aird  the  friend- 
ships which,  during  his  long  exile,  he  had  formed 
with  many  of  its  nobles.      Meanwhile,  among  the 
people  of   Scotland,  the  desire  for   the  return  of 
their  king  became  earnest  and  universal.     Duke 

Murdoch  himself   grew  weary  of       (jj^..^,  ^^^^ 

exercising  a  feeble  sovereignty  conntinancedhy 
over  a  disorderly  people  and  a  ''"^  regent— 
headstrong  and  unbridled  nobility,  and  determined 
to  rid  himself  of  a  burden  too  heavy  for  him  to 
bear.  He  was  so  far,  indeed,  from  being  able  to 
restrain  the  haughty  and  turbulent  nobles,  that  he 
could  not  control  his  own  household ;  and  his  de- 
termination to  procure  the  release  of  his  nephew  is 
said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  precipitated  by  a  fla- 
grant insult  ofl'ered  to  him  by  AValter,  his  eldest  son. 
Murdoch,  like  the  other  nobles  of  the  age,  indulged 
in  the  amusement  of  hawking,  and  possessed  afalcon 
of  peculiar  excellence,  which  he  higldy  valued. 
His  son  "Walter  had  often  solicited  the  gift  of 
this  bird,  but  in  vain  ;  and  at  last,  irritated  by  re- 
peated refusal,  the  young  man  seized  the  falcon  as 
it  sat  one  day  on  his  father's  wrist,  and  brutally 
wrung  its  neck.  JMurdoch,  whose  fcelitigs  were 
deeply  wounded  by  this  gross  insult,  uttered  the 
ominous  words,  "  Since  thou  wilt  give  me  neither 
reverence  nor  obedience,  I  ^^■ill  i'etch  some  one 
whom  we  must  all  obey."  * 

Availing  themselves  of  this  favourable  conjunc- 
ture of  circumstances,  the  friends  of  James  resumed 
negotiations  with  the  privy  council  of  ICngland  for 
his  speedy  rcturir  to  his  kingdom.  It  was  ulti- 
luately  agreed  that  a  meeting  of  commis.sioncrs, 
from  both  countries,  should  take  place  at  I'oiite- 
i'ract,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1423,  when,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  young  khig,  and  with  his  consent, 
the  conditions  of  his  freedonr  were  to  be  definitely 
arranged.  On  the  day  named,  the  conference 
assembled,  and  matters  wei-e  at  length  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  issue.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  were, 
upon  the  whole,  lenient  to  Scot-  —terms  of  the 
land,   and  indicated  the   friendly  treaty. 

disposition  of  the  English  court.  In  lieu  of  a 
demand  for  ransom-money,  which  the  unjustifiable 
seizure  of  James  iir  his  childhood  could  not  war- 

*   lloece,  *iuoted  in  I'inkcrton's  History,  voL  i.  p.  103. 
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mnt,  the  English  commissioners  required  the  pay- 
ment  of  forty   thousand    pounds,   to    defray   the 
expense  of  his  maintenance  and  education.     The 
debt  was  to  be  liquidated  by  yearly  instalments 
of    two  thousand   pounds ;    and   James   not  only 
promised  upon  his  oath  to  pay  the  sum,  but,  as 
additional  security,  hostages  were  required  from 
the   first  families  in  Scotland,  and  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen  became 
bound,  by  a  separate  deed,  to  secure  payment  of 
the  money  to  the  English  treasury.*     The  Eng- 
lish conimissionei-s  were  also  instructed  to  request 
the  immediate  departure  of  the  Scots  from  France, 
and  to  procure  the  assent  of    the  Scottish  privy 
council  to  the  marriage  of  James  with  an  English 
lady  of  high  i-ank.     During  his  residence  at  the 
court  of  England,  the  young  monarch  had  won  the 
affections  of  Johanna  Beaufort,  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Somerset,  niece  of  Richard  II.,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  of  Gaunt,   Duke  of  Lancaster ; 
JIan-iage         and  now  awaited  the  formal  con- 
of  James  to  the   gg^t  of  the  Scottish  council  to  their 
of  the°E"rl  oE     union-  Thehighrank,  great  beauty, 
Somerset—       and  accomplishments  of  the  lady 
readily  secured  the  necessary  sanction,  and   they 
were  married  at  the  church  of  St.   Mary  Overy, 
In   Southwark,   with  aU  the   pomp   befitting  the 
•  Ejmer,  Foed.  vol.  i.  p.  303. 


occasion.*  By  all  parties  the  union  was  riewed 
with  lively  satisfaction.  It  promised  to  unite  more 
closely  the  two  countries,  and  to  convert  a  truce. 
which  had  just  been  concluded  for  seven  years, 
into  a  permanent  peace.  It  lessened,  also,  the 
heavj'  obligations  which  Scotland  had  contracted 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  her  king,  as  James  re- 
ceived next  day,  in  the  name  of  dowry  with  his 
bride,  a  discharge  for  ten  thousand  pounds, — the 
fourth  part  of  the  original  sum  which  had  been 
agreed  on.f  The  necessary  arrangements  being 
now  completed,  the  royal  pair  set  out  for  Scotland, 
attended  by  a  numerous  and  — hjg  i-eturn  to 
brilliant  retinue.  They  were  met  his  own  kingdom, 
at  Durham  by  three  hundred  of  the  principal  no- 
bles, barons,  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  from  whom, 
in  terms  of  the  treaty,  twenty-eight  persons  were 
selected  as  hostages  for  the  national  faitli.^:  On 
crossing  the  borders,  James  gave  his  solemn  assent 
to  the  treaty,  on  the  Holy  Gospels,  at  Melrose 
Abbey,  and,  amid  universal  acclamations,  took  pos- 
session of  the  throne  from  which  the  misfortunes 
of  his  early  life  had  so  long  detained  him. 


•  Ejmer,  Foed.  vol.  x.  p.  322. 

+  Ibid.  p.  323. 

t  A.  statement  of  the  annual  rent  of  their  estates  is  set 
doivn  in  the  sehei^ule  containing  their  names.  See  Appen- 
dii,  Note  XIII. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

JAMES  THE  FIRST. 
1424—1137. 

The  character  of  James  the  First  presented  a 
I'liaiacter  iif  striking  contrast  to  that  of  his 
.Tavncs  1.  father  and  grandfather.  His  na- 
tural talents  -svere  of  the  highest  order,  and  they 
liad,  heen  cultivated  with  the  most,  sedulous  atten- 
tion. During  his  long  and  unjustifiable  detention 
in  England,  he  had  enjoyed  advantages  which 
almost  repaid  him  for  his  captivity.  Henry  IV. 
liad  made  the  only  possible  amends  for  his  cruel 
injustice  in  detaining  him  a  prisoner,  by  bestowing 
the  most  anxious  care  upon  his  education,  and 
under  the  eye  of  this  monarch  the  3-outhful  prince 
ae([iiired  every  knightly  accomjjlishmcnt.  He  was 
carefully  instructed  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences 
nf  that  period,  as  well  as  in  all  the  warlike  exer- 
cises and  observances  of  chivalry :  and,  from  his 
great  strength  and  agility,  few  could  compete  with 
him  in  manly  and  martial  feats.  He  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  learning  of  the  day,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  mnsician,  and  possessed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts  of  archi- 
tecture, painting,  and  horticulture.  His  education 
in  England  had  afibrded  him  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  science  of  government,  and 
>.e  had  the  advantage  of  being  in.structed  in  the 
ait  of  war  by  Henry  V.,  one  of  the  greatest  cap- 
tains of  the  age,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
French  campaigns.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
(lomiuions  he  was  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  man- 
hood, and  his  character,  formed  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  was  one  of  great  po\icr.  It  required, 
iiulecd,  a  sovereign  of  no  ordinary  ability  and  wis- 
dom to  wield  the  reins  of  government  in  Scotland 
at  this  period,  and  James  brought  to  the  task  re- 
markable shrewdness  and  sagacity,  combined  with 
indomitable  corn-age,  and  the  power  of  concealing 
his  plans  till  they  were  ripo  for  execution. 

The  youthful  monarch  found  his  kingdom  a 
Couilitiun  of  scene  of  lawless  excess  and  rapine 
tliB  country.  — a  condition  to  which  it  had  been 
reduced  from  the  Avant  of  a  firm  hand  to  restrain 
oppression  and  enforce  the  laws.  Since  the  death 
of  Bruce,  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  had  been 
greatly  on  the  increase,  while  that  of  the  crown 
had  proportionally  lost  ground ;  and  the  object  of 
James,  as  can  he  clearly  discerned  through  the  his- 
tory of  his  brief  reign,  was  to  restore  the  legiti- 
mate authority  of  the  crown, — to  rescue  the  com- 
mons from  oppression  and  plunder, — to  give  security 
to  property,  and  encouragement  to  the  industry 
and  pacific  arts  of  his  people, — and  to  compel  his 
rude  and  turbulent  barons  to  renounce  their  ideas 
of  individual  independence,  and  to  become  quiet 
and  peaceable  subjects.  It  is  stated  by  Bower,  that 
when  he  first  entered  his  kingdom,  and  wa,s  made 


fully  acquainted  witli  the  Tiolenco  and  rapine  which 
everywhere  prevailed,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
vehemence,  "  Let  God  but  grant  me  life,  and 
throughout  my  dominions  I  shall  make  the  key 
keep  the  castle,  and  the  bush  secure  the  cow, 
though  I  myself  should  lead  the  life  of  a  dog  to 
accomplish  it."*  He  persevered  in  this  difficult 
and  dangerous  task  with  unwavering  resolution 
and  a  courage  bordering  on  rashness  ;  and  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  his  efforts  to  depress  and  crush 
the  feudal  oppressors  of  his  people,  he  sometimes 
lost  sight  both  of  justice  and  of  mercy. 

On  entering  his  kingdom,  James  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  held  the  festival  of  Easter, 
and   a  month   later,    he   and  his     coronation  of 
queen   were  solemnly  crowned  in     James  and  his 
the  abbey  church  at  Scone.     Mur-   l^een  at  sc.ne. 
doch,  Duke  of  Albany,  as  Earl  of  Fife,  exercised 
his  ancient  hereditary  right  of  placing  the  sove- 
reign  on   the  throne, t   and  the   excellent    Bishop 
Wardlaw,  his  early  instructor,  anointed  the  young 
monarch  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  head.     A 
truce  for  seven  years  having  been  previously  con- 
eluded  with  England,  James  had  full  leisure  to 
proceed  with  the  arduous  work  of  internal  reform, 
and  in  a  parliament  hold  at  Perth,    £„actinc-ni3  of 
only  five  davs  after  his  coronation,  Ins  first 

thc'manifold  disorders  of  the  king-  pailiameut. 
dom  were  brought  under  review,  and  measures 
adopted  for  their  correction. J:  In  this  import- 
ant national  council  the  ancient  freedom  and  esta- 
blished privileges  of  the  church  were  confirmed; 
it  was  decreed,  that  the  king's  subjects  should 
maintain  thenceforward  a  firm  peace  throughout 
the  realm ;  and  the  barons  were  forbidden,  under 
the  highest  penalties  of  the  law,  from  making  war 
against  each  other,  or  from  travelling  with  a  more 
numerous  retinue  than  they  cotdd  maintain ;  and, 
in  order  that  these  and  other  enactments  might  be 
didy  executed  and  justice  done  to  the  "  commons 
of  the  land,"  it  was  ordained,  that  efficient  admin- 
istrators of  the  law  should  be  appointed  throughout 
all  the  realm.  Treason  and  rebellion  were  declared 
to  be  punishable  with  forfcituie  of  life,  lands,  and 
goods.  Severe  penalties  were  denounced  against 
sturdj'  beggars  or  "  thiggars,"  who  traversed  the 
country  in  formidable  bands,  "sorning"  on  the 
people  and  devouring  their  substance;  but  an  ex- 
ception was  made  in  favour  of  "  royal  beggars,"  who 
were  to  wear  a  certain  token,  to  be  furni.shed  by 
the  sheriff,  or  the  aldermen  and  bailies,  as  an  at- 
testation that  they  were  unable  to  support  them- 
selves in  any  other  way.  It  was  enacted,  that  the 
"  great  customs,"  which  had  been  very  much  dimin- 
ished in  value  by  the  improvident  grants  of  Albany, 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  king  for  the 
support  of  his  royal  estate  ;  and  that  the  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  discovered  in  the  kingdom  should, 
under  certain  restrictions,  become  the  property  of 
the  sovereign.       It  was  also  decreed,  tliat  gold  and 

*  Scoticlironicon,  vol.  ii.  ^i.  Oil, 

+  See  ante.  pp.  3!S,  l.j.5. 

I   Acts  of  tile  Pailiaiuent  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — B. 
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fcilver  should  not  be  carried   forth  of  the  realm, 
except  upon  paj-mcnt  of  a  duty  of  forty  pence  upon 
every  pound  exported.     Stranger  merchants  were 
enjoined  to  expend   the   money  -s^hich  they  liad 
received  for  their  goods  either  in  the  purclia.se  of 
Scottish  merchandise,  or  in  the  payment  of  their 
personal  expenses.      It  was  determined,   that  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  been  greatly  depreciai:ed,  should  be  called  in, 
and  a  new  coinage  issued  of  equal   weight   and 
fineness  with  the  money  of  England.     A  duty  was 
imposed  upon  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  on  the 
.skins  of  harts  and  hinds,  of  docs,  rocs,  martins, 
otters,  and  foxes   purchased  for  exportation,  and 
upon   herrings   sold  in   the   market.     The  clergj^ 
were  forbidden  to  pass  over  the  sea,  or  to  send  pro- 
curators upon   any  foreign  errand  without  an   ex- 
press licence  from  the  king  ;  or  to  purchase  any 
pension  payable  out  of  any  benefice,  religious  or 
secular,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting   the   same 
to   the   crown.        Severe    enactments    were    made 
against  the  killing  of  salmon   within  the  interval 
between  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  of  Our  Lady 
and  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew  in  the  winter,  and  all 
i/uires  and  cruccs  for  the  taking  of  fish  were  ordered 
to  be  put  down  for  three  years,  on  account  of  the 
destruction   of    the   spawn   which   they  occasion. 
For  the  protection  of  agriculture,  rooks  were  or- 
dered to  be  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  the   mis- 
cliief  which  they   occasion  to   the   corn ;    and  the 
burning  of  moors  from  the  month  of  !March  till 
tlie  corn  was  cut  down,   A^as  prohibited,  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings,  or  in  default  of  payment, 
imprisonment  for  fort}-  days.     Tlie  long  residence 
of  the  king  in  England  had  impressed  him  witli 
tlie  vast  superioritj'   of  the  English   archers,  and 
tlie  importance  of  encouraging  the  practice  of  the 
long-bow  among  his  subjects,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly provided,  that  all  the  Scottish  youtli,  above 
twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  regularly  trained  to 
the  practice  of  archery.* 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  regulations  enacted 
by  James  at  tlie  commencement  of  his  reign,  for 
tlie  equal  administration  of  justice,  and  the  re- 
formation of  the  disorders  of  his  kingdom;  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  that,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  of  his  age  and  country,  they 
reflect  great  credit  on  his  legislative  talents,  and 
were  on  the  whole  well  fitted  to  gain  the  object  in 

view.     But  there  ■\\ere  two  other 

Jnnuin' ordered  ,     ,     .       ,1  .  1- 

rcipectingthe     measures   enacted   m    this  parha- 

dilapidations  of  nient   which   were    highly   unpo- 

the  crown  lands.    p„iaj..     The  first  was   the  issuing 

of  orders  to  the  different  sherifls  throughout  the 

realm,  to  inquire  \\hat  lands  belonged  to  the  crown 

under  the  last  three  monarchs,  and  to  summon  an 

inquest,  who,   after  having  examined  the    proper 

exidence,  were  enjoined  to  return  a  verdict  under 

their  proper  seals,  adjudging  the  lands  to  belong 

to  the  crown.t     To  facilitate  the  recovery  of  those 

lanrls    which  had  been   alienated    from    the  royal 

*  Acts  of  tlie  I'arliamt-nt  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  pp.  2—8. 
•t  Ibid.  p.  1. 


patrimony,  it  was  declared  that  the  king  might 
summon  his  tenants  and  vassals  to  exhibit  their 
charters  and  holdings.  This  attempt  to  compel 
the  restoration  of  the  crown  lands,  which  had  been 
shamelesslj'  dilapidated  during  the  weak  reign  of 
the  king's  father  and  grandfather,  and  the  unprin- 
cipled administration  of  Albany,  excited  great  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  nobility,  many  of  whom 
had  shared  largely  in  the  royal  spoils.  The  second 
measure  was  the  imposition  of  a  .p,j^  uvmi  tlie 
large  subsidy  for  raising  the  sura  whnle  lan.ls  of 
due  to  England  for  the  mainten-  "'e  kingdum. 
ance  of  the  king;  of  which,  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  was  a  tax,  and 
was  therefore  unpopular,  and  the  more  so  as  it  fell 
on  a  poor  country,  in  which,  moreover,  direct  tax- 
ation was  at  that  time  wholly  unknown.  Tlie  tax 
consisted  of  twelve  pence  in  the  pound  upon  all  rents, 
lands,  and  goods,  corn  and  cattle,  whether  belonging 
to  clergy  or  laity,  and  was  to  continue  for  two  years.' 
Auditors,  or  chief  receivers,  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  levying  of  this  subsidy,  who,  in  the 
first  year,  collected  about  fourteen  thousand  marks  ;t 
but,  in  the  second  year,  such  was  the  universal  dis- 
satisfaction which  this  impost  created,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  collect  it  was  prudently  abandoned. 

The  disorders  of  the  kingdom,  however,  were  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated  by         Mcasnies 
mere  legislation,  however  judicious,    adopted  hy  ti;e 

IT  11**1  kinsfoi-tlie 

and  James  soon  proceeded  to  take    j^^struction    of 

other  and  more  effective  steps  to  the  bouse  of 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  .Mbany. 
laws,  and  to  humble  the  power  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. The  regency  of  Albany  and  of  his  son 
jNIurdoch  was  naturally  and  justly  regarded  by 
him  as  little  else  than  a  long  usurpation.  He  was 
mortified  that  Albany, — against  x\liom,  as  the 
alleged  murderer  of  his  brother,  and  the  main 
cause  of  his  own  protracted  captivity,  he  enter- 
tained the  deepest  resentment, — should  have  escaped 
his  merited  puni.shment,  and  the  royal  vengeance 
fell  with  a  proportionably  heavier  force  upon  Mur- 
doch, liis  son  and  successor,  and  the  members  of 
his  family.  But  as  the  administration  of  Albany 
and  his  son  appears  to  have  been  popular  among 
the  community,  and  the  adherents  of  the  family 
were  numerous  and  powerful,  James  was  compelled 
to  proceed  with  great  caution.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  he  had  ordered  into  custody 
"Walter,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Duke  ^Murdoch ;  and  at 
the  same  time, — probably  to  conceal  his  designs,  lie 
had  arrested  Malcolm  Fleming,  of  Cumbernauld, 
and  Thomas  Boyd,  of  Kilmarnock. J  Shortly  after, 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  father-in-law  to  Duke  Mur- 
doch, and  Sir  Robert  Graham,  a  man  of  a  peculiarly 
fierce  and  daring  disposition,  were  also  committed 

*  .\cts  of  the  Porlianient  uf  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  ■!. 

+  This  would  give  nearly  two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand marks,  or  about  three  millions  sterling,  of  modeni,  a.'i 
the  income  of  the  people  of  Scotland  at  this  peiind,  heaiiles 
the  yearly  value  of  the  lands,  and  cattle  employed  by  land- 
hoklers  in  their  own  husbandry,  which  were  speeiallj  ex 
enipted  frnni  the  tax. 

J   Scotichi'un.  vol.  ii.  p.  481. 
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to  prison.  Several  months  were  suffered  to  elapse 
before  aTiy  further  steps  were  taken  by  the  king  to 
carry  out  his  schemes;  and  he  seems  to  have  sedu- 
lously employed  the  interval  in  gaining  over  to  his 
views  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  and  many  of 
the  most  influential  among  the  barons.  Having, 
with  the  utmost  secrecy,  matured  his  plans,  he 
prepared  to  infiiet  signal  vengeance  on  the  power- 
ful house  of  Albany,  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had 
sustained  through  their  means,  and  to  strike  terror 
into  those  proud  nobles,  who  had  so  long  set  all 
law  at  defiance,  that  they  appear  never  to  have 
dreamed  that  they  would  be  expected  to  yield  the 
slightest  obedience  to  the  recent  parliamentary 
enactments.  They  soon  found,  to  their  cost,  tliat 
they  had  now  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  who  would 
no  longer  allow  the  laws  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 
The  blow  was  struck  at  last  with  a  suddenness 
and  vigour,  which  filled  the  boldest  of  them  with 

T,    ,.         ,       dismay.    A  parliament  was  asseic- 
Pavlmraent  i  -r»      ,  ,  .,  i        f 

assembled  at      bled   at   Perth,    on    the     12tn   of 

Perth,  liitli       March,    and    for   eight   days    was 
Marcli,  1421.      ^^^i^tiy  engaged  in  passing  enact- 
ments   against    the     dissemination    of    heretical 
opinions,  the  formation  of  leagues  or  confederacies 
among    the    nobles,    and   the    circulation   of  false 
reports  which  tended  to  create  discord  between  the 
king  and  his  subjects,  and  in  ordering  due  inquiry 
to  be  made,  whether  obedience  had  been  given  to 
the  statutes  passed  in  the  former  parliament.     On 
the  ninth  day,  however,  the  king  suddenly  arrested 
Imprisonment     Murdoch,  the  late  regent;  his  se- 
of  Duke  Muv-     (.g^c^  ^„^-^^  Alexander ;  and  the  Earls 
t.iTntj'-srx'^of     of  iJouglas,   Angus,   and   March, 

tlie  nobles.  with  upwards  of  twenty  other 
nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  among  whom  were 
Hay  of  Errol,  Constable  of  Scotland ;  Lindsaj',  of 
Glenesk  ;  Hepburn,  of  Hailcs ;  Hay,  of  Yester ; 
Maxwell,  of  Caerlaverock ;  Scrymgeour,  Constable 
of  Dundee;  Alexander  Ramsay,  of  Dalhousie  ;  Sir 
John  Montgomery  ;  Ogihy,  of  Auchtcrhouse  ;  Ste- 
wart, of  Rosyth ;  and  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Dun- 
donald,  commonly  called  the  Red  Stewart.*  Im- 
mediately upon  the  arrest  of  Albany,  the  king 
took  possession  of  his  castles  of  Falkland  and 
Doune ;  in  the  latter  he  found  Isabella  his  wife, 
whom  he  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  Tantallon.  Mur- 
doch himself  was  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Caer- 
laverock, while  his  eldest  son,  Walter,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  strong  castle  of  the  Bass.f 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  many  of  the  original  records 
of  this  reign,  which  might  have  thrown  light  upon 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  king,  it  is  impossible 
to  state  with  certainty  what  were  the  motives  which 
led  to  tlie  imprisonment  of  so  many  of  the  most 
powerful  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  whose  estates 
were  separated  over  various  parts  of  Scotland,  or 
what  was  the  precise  nature  of  the  specific  charges 
which  were  brought  against  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  persons  arrested  were  the  principal  allies 

•  Sootichron.  vol.  ii.  p.  i>^'2. 

+  Ibiil.  p.  4S3.  Ctn-onieoii  .lacoliL  Primi  Regis  Scotorum 
pp.  3,  i — published  by  the  Maitlatul  Club. 


of  the  house  of  Albany,  or  had  shared  most  largely 
in  the  spoils  of  the  royal  patrimony  dui-ing  the 
regencies,  and  that  the  object  of  the  king  in  this 
display  of  vigour  was  to  prevent  any  insurrection 
in  favour  of  the  late  governor,  and  to  compel  his 
adherents  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.     There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  had  all  rendered  themselves 
amenable  to  public  justice  by  their  disregard  of  llie 
recent  statutes,    enjoining    them   to    dismiss  their 
armed  followers,  and  to  produce  their  charters,  or 
to  surrender  the  crown  lands,  or  rents,  which  they 
had  usurped.    Immediately  on  the  ai-rest  of  Albany 
and  his  associates,  the   parliament  was  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Stirling,  upon  the  eighteenth  of  May. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  of  the  month,    Trial  and  con- 
Walter  Stewart,  the  eldest  son  of    'lemnation  of 
ill  -1  1  i.  i     i.  ■   1    •  \l  alter  Steivait, 

Albany,  was  brought  to  trial,  m  a     pijest  son  uf 

court  held  in  the  palace  of  Stir-  .^lban\  — 
ling,  and  presided  over  by  the  king  himself.  All 
record  of  the  trial  has  perished;  but  it  is  stated  in 
an  ancient  chronicle,  that  the  noble  prisoner  was 
tried  for  robbery.*  Of  the  twenty-one  nobles  and 
barons  who  composed  the  jury,  there  were  seven, 
the  Earls  of  Douglas,  March,  and  Angus;  Sir  John 
de  Montgomery;  Gilbert  Hay,  of  Errol;  Sir  Her- 
bert Herries,  of  Terreagles ;  and  Sir  liobert  Cun- 
ningham, of  Ivilmaurs,  who  had  been  seized  by  the 
king,  when  he  imprisoned  Albany  and  his  sons.f 
The  object  of  this  stiange  proceeding  was,  pro- 
bably, to  give  an  appearance  of  impartiality  to  the 
trial,  while,  as  the  verdict  was  decided  by  a 
majority  of  voices,  there  was  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  assured  friends  of  the  king  upon  the  jui'y 
to  secure  the  condemnation  of  the  prisoner.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that 
Walter  Stewart  was  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  death,  and  instantly  beheaded. 

On  the  following  morning,  Duke  Murdoch  him- 
self, his  second  son  Alexander,  and     Trial  and  exe- 

his  father-in-law  tlie  Earl  of  Len-  oution  of  Albany, 
,    .    1 1    f.       ,1  .  his  second  son, 

nox,weretried  before  thesamejury.     and  his  lather- 

The  nature  of  tlie  charges  broughf  in-law. 

against  them  is  unknown ;  but  they  were  all  found 
guilty,  and  executed  on  the  Heading  Hill,  before 
Stirling  Castle,  within  sight  of  the  stately  palace  of 
Doune,  which  Albany  had  erected  for  his  residence; 
their  immense  estates  were  at  the  same  time  confis- 
cated to  the  erox^-n .  J  The  other  nobles,  who  had  been 
apprehended  along  with  Albany  and  his  sons,  were 
set  at  liberty  immediately  after  this  signal  example 
of  judicial  vengeance.  James,  the  youngest  son  of 
Albany,  was  the  only  member  of  Fate  of  Albany's 
this  devoted  bouse  who  escaped  youngest  son. 
the  destruction  in  which  the  rest  of  his  family 
were  involved.  When  his  father  and  brothers  were 
arrested  he  escaped  to  the  Highlands,  and,  burning 
with  the  desire  of  revenge,  he  collected  a  band  of 
freebooters,  and,  assisted  by  Finlay,  Bishop  of  Lis- 
more  or  Argj'le,  his  father's  chaplain,  attacked  and 

»  Cnpar  MS.,  quoted  in  l^inkerton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 

+  (Jhronicon  .Jacobi  Primi,  p.  o. 

*  Ibiil.  The  Heading  Hill  is  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  castle  of  Stirling. — See  the  view  in  this  work  of  the  scene 
of  tlie  liattle  of  Stirling  from  the  rana parts  of  the  castle. 


-he  is  executed. 
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burned  the  towiiof  Dunbarton,  and  slew  the  king's 
uncie,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dundonald,  along  with 
thirty-two  men.  The  perpetrator  of  this  audacious 
aot  succeeded  in  regaining  his  Highland  fastnesses  ; 
but  so  hot  was  the  pursuit  that  was  instituted,  by 
the  king's  command,  against  him  and  his  accom- 
plices, that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Ireland,  whence  he  never  returned.  Five  of  his 
band,  however,  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  were 
torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses,  and  their  quivering 
limbs  suspended  upon  gibbets." 

So  horrid  a  punishment,  and  the  exterminating 
James's  extreme  severity  exhibited  to  all  connected 
severity.  ^yjtJi  (-jje  house  of  Albanj',  admit 
of  no  justification;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  king  in  this  instance  carried  along 
with  him  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Duke  Robert, 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Albany,  and  the  great 
offender  against  the  royal  family,  whom  he  had  in 
every  way  deeply  injured,  had  escaped  the  ven- 
geance of  his  nephew,  and  had  long  before  been 
summoned  to  answer  for  his  crimes  before  a  higher 
tribunal.  Yet  even  he,  though  a  usurper  and  a 
murderer,  had  evidcntlj'  been  a  popular  ruler  ;t 
and  his  weak  and  vacillating  son,  who  was  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  assume  an  office  which 

.„,     ,  ^     ,  ,,      he  speedily  renounced,  was  an  ob- 
The  fate  of  .\1-      .        ^  *'      .  ' 

biiny  and  liis  ject  of  commiseration  rather  than 
family  excites  of  abhorrence.  The  lofty  stature 
pui,lic  sympathy,  ^^^^^j  commanding  presence  of  Duke 
Murdoch  and  his  sons,  and  the  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  had  reached  his 
eightieth  year,}:  together  with  the  respect  naturally 
paid  to  fallen  greatness,  excited  a  deep  feeling  of 
compassion  in  the  breasts  of  the  people ;  and  even 
among  those  who  admitted  thfe  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  recollection  of  the  faults  of  tlie  suiferers 
Mas  lost  in  sympathy  for  their  misfortunes.  James 
had  undoubtedly  received  great  provocation,  and 

,,  a     .  the  long  and  galling  captivity,  in 

Jien..clions  on         ,  .  ,    f.  ,     ,      ,    ,  ^ 

the  policy       whicli  his  youth  had  been  wasted 
adopted  by        through    the    selfish    intrigues    of 
•'""'''■  Albany,  and  the  frightful  state  of 

disorganization  in  which  he  found  his  kingdom  on 
his  return,  in  consequence  of  the  misgovernment 
of  that  crafty  usurper,  had  excited  in  his  mind  a 
thirst  for  vengeance  which  could  be  satisfied  A\itli 
nothing  short  of  the  ruin  of  every  member  of  the 
family.  But  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  re- 
tribution which  he  exacted  was  cruel  and  exces- 
sive ;  and  there  was  a  craftiness  and  unrelenting 
severity  in  the  whole  process  of  their  punishment, 
which  excited  deep  and  general  indignation.  It 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  strong 
measures,  and  that  an  iron  hand  was  needed  to 
quell  the  disorders  which  had  arisen  during  the 
administration  of  Albany  and  his  son.  And  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  was  the  object  of  James  not 
mere'y  to  gratify  his  revenge  ujjon  his  hereditary 

*  Scotichron.  vol.  ii.  p.  483, 
f  See  ante,  p.  'i''6,  note. 
I  Scotichron.  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
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enemies,  but  to  exhibit  to  the  turbulent  and  fero- 
cious nobility  of  his  kingdom,  who  had  been  trained 
up  in  open  disregard  of  all  la^v  human  and  divine, 
a  memorable  example  of  stern  and  inflexible  jus- 
tice, without  respect  of  person  or  place.  The 
punishment,  however,  was  generally  regarded  as 
excessive,  and  therefore  in  a  great  measure  failed 
to  produce  the  intended  effect.  Instead  of  striking 
a  wholesome  terror,  it  excited  a  vindictive  spirit 
of  revenge  in  the  bosoms  of  many  of  the  nobilitv, 
which  ultimately  brought  the  monarch  himself  to 
an  untimely  grave. 

Having  given  this  severe  and  sanguinary  lesson 
the  iie.\:t  efforts  of  James  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom  ;  and  the  par- 
liament  proceeded   to    the    enactment   of    several 
statutes  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  agriculture, 
and  the  proper  administration  of  justice.     '•  Wca- 
pon-schawings,"    or   general   musters    of   all    wlio 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  ordered  to  be 
held  four  times  a  year,  in  every  sheriffdom  within 
the    realm,  for  the    purpose  of   military-   exercise, 
and  the   inspection   of  their   Aveapons.      I'enalties 
were  enacted  against  those  who  stole  green  w  ood, 
or  stripped  the  trees  of  their  bark  under  cover  of 
night,  or  broke  into  orchards  to  purloin  tjie  fruit — 
a  proof,  it  has  been  justly  said,  of  the  improved 
attention  of  the  nobles  to  the   inclosurc   of  tlieir 
parks    and    the    ornamental   woods    arou)id    tljcir 
castles.     It  was  declared  that  all  complaints  which 
could   not  properly  be   determined  by  parliament 
should  be   brought  before  the  district  judge,  who 
was   enjoined  to  administer  justice  without  fraud 
or  favour,  as  well  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich ;  and 
it  was  humanely  provided  that  "  gif  thar  be  ony 
pur   creatur,  that  for  defalte  of  cunnying   or  dis- 
pens,  can  nocht,  or  may  nocht  folow  his  cans,   the 
king  for  the  lufe  of  God  sail  ordane  that  the  juge 
before  quhame  the  causs  suld  be  determyt  purwav, 
anfl   get  a   lele   and  wyss    advocate    to   folow    sic 
creaturis  cans.     And  gif  sic  cans  be  obtenyt,  tlie 
wrangar  sail  assythc  the  party  skathit,  and  ye  ad- 
vocatis  costis  that  travale.     And  gif  the  juge  re- 
fusys  to  doe  the  law  evinly,  as  is  befor  saide,  ye 
jiarty  plenzeand  sail  haf  recours  to  ye   king,  yc 
quhilk  sail  sa  rigorusly  punyst  sic  jugis,  yat  it  be 
ane  ensample  till  all  utheris."     It  was  declared  to 
be  the  intention   of  the  sovereign   to  pardon  any 
injurj-   done  to  person  or  property,   on  condition 
that  reparation  was  made  to   the  injured  paity  ; 
but  the  Highlanders  were  excepted  from  this  rule, 
on  the  ground  that  before  the  king's  return  tliey  hatl 
been  so  accustomed  to  rob  and  murder  each  othci'. 
that  it  was  impossible   to   ascertain   correctly  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done,  or  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion from  the  rude  and  turbulent  inhabitants  of  the 
northern    districts;    and,    finally,   the   parliament 
passed   a    stringent   statute   against  Lollards   and 
heretics,  directing  the  bishops  to  search  them  uul 
and  bring   them  to   punishment   according  to   the 
laws  of  the  church.* 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8. 
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In  his  efforts  to  correct  tlie  internal  disorders  of 
Ms  kingdom,  James  experienced  no  interruption 
from  without.  He  was  at  peace  with  England, 
and  his  marriage  with  Jane  Beaufort,  the  niece  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  had,  from  her  near  relationship 
to  the  English  monarch,  strengthened  the  ties  he- 
tween  the  two  countries.  France  was  the  ancient 
_  ,    ,       ally  of  the  Scots,  and  the  Nether- 

cciminevcial  in-  lands  profited  too  largely  by  their 
tficoiirsc  with  trade  with  Scotland  not  to  he  anx- 
I'laiiilers.  ions  to  preserve  the  most  friendly 
relations.  It  appears  that,  during  the  captivitj'  of 
the  king,  the  Flemings,  as  allies  of  England,  had 
treated  the  Scottish  merchants  with  great  arro- 
gance, and  had  even  issued  letters  of  marque 
against  them,  and  James  had,  in  consequence,  or- 
dered the  Scottish  trade  to  bo  transferred  to  Mid- 
dlehurgh,  in  Zealand.  As  this  step  had  entailed 
great  loss  upon  the  Flemish  merchants,  an  embassy 
was  sent  from  the  States  of  Flanders  to  solicit  the 
return  of  the  trade.  The  king  received  the  am- 
bassadors at  St.  Andrews,  wdrcre,  at  the  time  of 
tiieir  arrival,  he  was  engaged  in  keeping  his  birth- 
day, attended  by  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Mar,  Mo- 
ray, Angus,  and  other  barons,  and  on  the  offer  of 
enlarged  privileges  for  the  merchants  of  Scot- 
land, and  compensation  for  the  injuries  the3'  had 
received,  he  agreed  that  the  staple  of  the  Scottish 
commerce  should  be  restored  to  Flanders,* 

Although  James  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  pacific  relations  with 
I'jUgland,  in  order  that  he  might  direct  his  uu- 
di-\'ided  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  king- 
dom, he  had  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  generosity  or  friendship  of  the  English  court; 
and  while  he  carefully  avoided  every  thing  that 
might  lead  to  a  violation  of  the  truce  between 
the  two  countries,  ho  was  strongly  inclined  to 
maintain  the  ancient  alliance  with  France.  On  the 
I'roposal  of  a  other  hand,  the  French  monarch, 
miirriuHe  between  Charles  VII.,  whose  affairs  were 
tlie  Danplnn  of  ^^  ^  most  precarious  condition, 
tlie  dauVhter  of  regarded  the  assistance  of  Scot- 
James,  land  as  an  object  of  so  great  im- 
portance, that,  in  1425,  he  sent  over  an  embass3r, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Pri- 
mate of  France,  and  John  Stewart,  of  Darnley, 
the  Constable  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries,  to  nego- 
tiate a  marriage  between  Louis  the  Dauphin,  and 
Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  King  of  Scot- 
land. The  proposed  alliance  Avas  cordially  agreed 
to  by  James,  and  it  was  determined  that  the  be- 
trothment  of  the  young  couple  should  take  place 
in  five  years.  Accordingly,  in  1429,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims  and  Lord  Darnley  again  visited 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  con- 
tract of  marriage.!  It  was  stipulated,  that  instead 
(jf  a  dower,  James  shoidd  send  six  thousand  men 
tu  the  assistance  of  the  French  monarch,  and  that 
in  retmn  the  princess  should  receive  an  income 
as  ample  as  had  ever  been  granted  to  any  queen  of 

^    Sciiticlirou.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1^7,  hOi). 
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France.  In  addition  to  this,  the  county  of  Xain- 
tonge  and  the  lordship  of  Rochfoi-t  were  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  Scottish  king,  and  all  former  alliances 
between  the  two  countries  were  to  be  renewed 
and  solemnly  ratified.*  The  six  thousand  Scottish 
soldiers  were  to  be  sent  over  to  France  as  soon  as 
the  transports  for  their  conveyance  should  arrive. 
But  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  which  occurred  soon  after  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the 
French  monarch  to  require  the  promised  aid.  The 
marriage  contract,  however,  remained  in  force, 
and  the  bridal  took  place  in  1436. 

Having  thus  strengthened  his  kingdom  by  re- 
newing commercial  intercourse  with  the  Nether- 
lands, and  draw'ing  closer  the  ancient  ties  of 
alliance  with  France,  James  resolved  to  complete 
these  amicable  arrangements  by  a  xreat-v  eon- 
settlement  with  the  Norwegians,  eluded  with 
who  had  heavy  claims  for  the  ar-  Denmarlt. 
rears  of  an  annuity  grairted  to  them  by  Alex- 
ander III.,  in  return  for  their  surrender  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  AVest- 
ern  Isles.  Accordingly,  in  1426,  an  embassy  was 
despatched  to  Bergen,  consisting  of  William,  Lord 
Crichton,  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  and  two 
other  envoys,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  debt 
due  to  Norway ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  by 
them  with  Eric,  King  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  in  •\Ahieh  the  ancient  alliances  between 
these  countries  and  Scotland  were  renewed  and 
confirmed,  mutual  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course conceded,  and  all  damages  and  defaults  on 
either  side  cancelled  and  forgiven. t 

For  several  years  after  this,  James  continued  to 
occupy  himself  with  zealous  efforts  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  his  kingdom,  to  remedy  the  abuses 
of  the  government,  and  to  encourage  the  industry  of 
his  people.     His  great  principle, — and  it  was  one 
worth)-  of  so  wise  a  prince,— seems     i,-i.e,jneney  of 
to  have   been   a  determination  to      tl;e  meetinf;s 
govern    the   country   through    the      of  pavliamout. 
medium  of  his  parliament.     Of  these  convocations 
of  the  national  legislature,  which  had  been  rarely 
lield  under  the  regency  of  the  two  Dukes  of  Albany, 
no  fewer  than  thirteen  were  assembled  during  his 
brief  reign,  which,  dating  from  his  return  in  1424, 
lasted   only  thirteen  years.      The        impm-tant 
series    of    legislative    enactments    legislati\e  mea- 
\vhich   were    from   time   to    time  suies. 

adopted  by  these  various  meetings  of  the  three 
states,  comprehending  the  subjects  of  agricultm-e, 
commerce,  foreign  and  domestic  manufacture,  the 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  the  police  ot 
the  country,  its  defence  against  invasion  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
even  the  constitution  of  the  supreme  government, 
afford  a  striking  illustration  of  the  hiternal  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  this  remote  era,  and  are, 
on   the   whole,   highly  creditable   to  the    sagacity 

•  MS.  ill  llarleian  rcdl.,  quoted  in  Pinkerton's  History, 
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and  enlightened  views   of  James   and  his   coun- 
sellors. 

In  a  parliament  convoked  at  Perth,  upon  the  11th 
of  March,  1425,  it  was  declared,  among  other  pro- 
visions for  the  regulatinn  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  the  government  of  the  country,  that  all  mer- 
chants trading  with  foreign  countries  should,  along 
with  their  usual  cargoes,  bring  home  a  supjjly  of 
harness,  and  armour,  and  arms ;  that  "  weapon- 
sehawings,"  or  militarj'  musters,  should  he  held  by 
every  sheriff  four  times  a  year,  and  that  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  the  people  should  attend,  properly 
armed  according  to  their  estate ;  that  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  realm  must  be  governed  by  the  laws 
ciacted  by  the  parliament,  and  not  bj'  any  par- 
ticular laws,  or  any  privileges  or  customs  of  other 
countries ;  and,  for  the  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice, a  new  court,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Si;s- 
SION,  was  instituted,  in  which  it  was  ordained, 
that  the  Chancellor,  and  certain  discreet  persons  of 
the  three  estates,  should  sit  three  times  in  the  year, 
for  the  hearing  and  decision  of  all  causes  which  may 
be  determined  before  the  king's  council.  It  was  also 
decreed  that  no  man  who  had  accused  another,  should 
sit  upon  the  jurj'  at  his  trial;  that  none  should 
practise  in  the  courts  held  by  the  king's  justiciars, 
or  their  deputies,  except  persons  of  sufficient 
learning  and  discretion ;  that  the  prelates,  barons, 
and  freeholders,  should  attend  the  parliament  in 
person,  and  not  bj'  procurators ;  that  the  sheriffs 
Mere  to  prevent  all  ships  and  galleys  from  sailing 
to  Ireland  without  special  licence,  because  the 
rebels  against  the  king  had  taken  refuge  in  that 
country;  and  the  Irish  were  forbidden,  under  simi- 
lar restrictions,  to  come  to  Scotland,  as  they  might 
be  spies  for  the  English;  that,  in  order  to  support 
the  regular  inns  in  villages  and  burghs,  all  tra- 
vellers on  foot  or  horseback  should  rendezvous  in 
these  hostelries,  and  not  take  up  their  residence 
with  their  acquaintances  and  friends ;  that  stout 
and  idle  vagabonds  should  be  compelled  to  labour 
for  their  living;  that  prayers  and  collects  should 
be  regularly  offered  up  by  all  priests,  religious  and 
secular,  throughout  the  kingdom,  for  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  their 
children;  that  six  wise  and  able  men,  learned  in 
the  law,  should  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  Estates, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  books  of  the 
statutes,  and  "  to  mend  the  lawis  that  nedis  mcndy- 
ing;"  that  a  public  record  should  bo  kept  of  all 
charters,  and  infeftmeuts,  and  confirmations  of  an- 
cient rights  and  privileges  ;  and  that  all  the  statutes 
and  legislative  enactments  should  be  transcribed  in 
the  king's  register,  and  copies  given  to  the  different 
sheriffs,  who  were  to  distribute  them  among  the 
prelates,  barons,  and  burgesses,  and  to  publish  and 
proclaim  these  statutes  in  the  chief  and  most  not- 
able places  in  the  sheriffdom,  so  that  in  time  com- 
ing no  man  should  have  cause  to  pretend  ignorance 
of  the  laws.*  This  last  enactment  was  peculiarly 
necessary,  both  to  remove  the  extreme  ignorance 

•  Acts  of  the  Pailiament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  11. 


of  the  laws,  which  in  that  rude  age  existed  among 
all  classes  of  the  community,  especially  in  the 
more  remote  districts  of  the  countrj-,  and  to  take 
away  all  apology  from  the  nobles  and  barons,  who 
had  no  desire  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
those  new  regulations,  which  diminished  their 
power  over  their  vassals,  and  who  not  uiifrcquently, 
as  the  statute  hints,  pretended  ignorance  of  the 
law  as  a  cover  for  their  disobedience.  The  framers 
of  the  statutes  were,  indeed,  in  many  eases,  the 
most  notorious  violators  of  the  laws  which  they 
had  helped  to  make  ;  and  it  was  justly  remarked 
by  Buchanan,  that  in  Scotland  one  great  Act  of 
Parliament  was  wanted,  namely — a  decree  to  en- 
join the  strict  observance  of  the  others. 

It  appears,   that  at  this  period  the  disorders  in 
the     Highlands     and    islands    of  Stale  of 

Scotland  had  reached  a  height  t'le  Hi^lilauds. 
which  imperatively  demanded  the  interference  of 
the  king,  to  preserve  those  districts  from  a  state  of 
total  anarchy.  The  chiefs  in  these  remote  pro- 
vinces, emboldened  by  the  impunity  which  they 
had  enjoyed  during  the  regency  of  Albany  and 
his  son,  scarcely  acknowledged  even  a  nominal 
dependence  upon  the  Scottish  crown.  Living  in 
their  secluded  and  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses, 
and  surrounded  by  their  numerous  vassals  and 
serfs,  over  whom  they  ruled  with  absolute  autho- 
rity, they  set  all  law  and  authority  at  defiance,  and 
made  war  upon  each  other,  and  robbed  and  mur- 
dered at  their  pleasure.  All  the  evils  which,  during 
the  captivity  of  the  king,  had  grown  up  in  other 
parts  of  the  country, — the  unbridled  licentiousness, 
lawless  rapine,  oppression  of  the  poor,  private 
feuds,  spoliations,  murders, — had  developed  them- 
selves, with  such  frighful  rankness,  in  the  northern 
provinces,  that  the  whole  country  beyond  the 
Grampian  hills  seemed  about  to  relapse  into  a 
state  of  absolute  barbarism.  As  soon  as  the  king 
had  succeeded  in  repressing  the  general  habits  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  in  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, he  determined  to  take  vigorous  measures  for 
the  introduction  of  law  and  order  into  the  more 
remote  districts  of  his  dominions.  It  would  appear 
that  the  various  fortalices  and  places  of  strength 
beyond  that  part  of  the  Grampian  range  called 
the  Mounth,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,— 
doubtless  iu  consequence  of  the  extreme  insecurity 
of  life  and  property.  To  remedy  this  evil,— to 
promote  the  good  government  of  r,^i„inaing 
the  lands  by  wise  polity, — and  to     of  tlie  castles 

cause  the  produce  of  the  soil   to  ^'-^""'^  ,  „ 

-^    ,  ii        i       -J-  tlie  '  Jlouuth. 

be     consumed    on     the    territory 

where  it  ^^•as  grown, — it  was  determined  by  the 

parliament,    in   1426,   that  the   owners    of  lands 

beyond  the  Jilounth,  upon  which,  in  "auld  tymes," 

there  were  castles  or  fortalices,  should  be  compelled 

to  rebuild  or  repair  them,  and  either  themselves  to 

reside  therein,  or  to  procure  friends  to  take  their 

place.*     To  set  an  example,  the  king  commanded 

the  strong  castle  of  Inverness  to  be  repaired ;  and 

»  Acts  of  the  PailiameDt,  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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having    summoned  his   parliament   to   meet   him 
Vigorous         there,  he   marched  northward,  at 
measures  adopted  j-j^g  {jg^d  of  a  powerful  army,   ac- 
reduMMliTtngli-  companicd  hy  his  principal  nobles 
lands  to  order,     and  barons.*      The  cliiefs  of   the 
marauding  clans   were  summoned  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  parliament,   and,  whether  constrained 
by  terror  or  the  hope  of  impunity,  they  did  not  ven- 
ture to  disobey.     But,  on  entering  the  hall  of  the 
pai-liament,  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  principal  heads 
of  the  clans  were  instantly  seized,  ironed,  and  cast 
into   prison.      Among   the   most  noted   of   these, 
4^,.^jgj  mention    is   made   of    Alexander, 

of  tlie  Highland  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  the  Countess 
chiefs  Qf  jioss,  his  mother ;  Angus  Dow, 

or  Duff,  with  his  four  sons,  who  could  bring  into 
the  field  four  thousand  men  of  the  clan  Mackay, 
from  Strathnaver ;  Kenneth  More,  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Angus  of  iNIoray  and  Makmathan,  the 
leader  of  two  thousand  men ;  Alexander  Makreiny, 
of  Gavmoran,  and  John  Macarthur,  each  of  whom 
commanded  a  thousand  ketherans ;  along  with 
.lohn  Koss,  AVilliara  Lesley,  and  James  Campbell.t 
According  to  Bower,  James  was  so  overjoyed  to 
see  these  ferocious  chiefs  caught  in  the  toils  pre- 
pared for  them,  that  while  the  officers  were  bind- 
ing the  prisoners,  he  repeated  some  monkish  Latin 
ihynics,  exulting  over  the  mei-ited  doom  which 
awaited  them. J     Two  of  these   chiefs,  Alexander 

[l,gjj.  punish-    IMakreiny   and   John   Macarthur, 

ment.  were    immediately   beheaded    for 

acts  of  robbery  and  oppression ;  James  Campbell 
was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  John,  a  former  Lord 
of  the  Isles ;  and  the  rest  were  confined  in  differ- 
ent prisons.  Of  these,  several  whose  crimes  had 
rendered  them  especially  obnoxious  were  after- 
wards put  to  death ;  others  were  banished,  and 
the  remainder  were  set  at  liberty,  with  an  admoni- 
tion to  abandon  their  evil  courses.  Of  the  last- 
Clemency  shoxvn  mentioned  class  was  Alexander  of 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  the  successor  of  Donald, 
the  Isles—  ^Ijo  fought  at  Harlaw.  This 
powerful  chief,  like  his  predecessors,  had  affected 
the  state  of  an  independent  monarch,  and  had,  on 
various  occasions,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
England  against  his  own  sovereign ;  while  the 
remote  position  of  his  insular  dominions,  the  im- 
mense number  of  his  vassals,  and  the  superiority 
of  his  naval  force,  enabled  him  frequently  to  brave 
with  impunity  the  authority  of  the  Scottish  crown. 
James  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  proceed,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  extreme  measures  against  this 
ocean  lord, — probabl3f  on  account  of  his  youth,  and 
his  connexion  with  the  family  of  Lesley,  a  house  of 
hereditary  loyalty, — and  after  a  short  confinement 
he  dismissed  him  without  punishment,  upon  his 
promise  to  abstain  from  his  htibits  of  lawless  tur- 

»   Scotichron.  vol.  ii.  p.  48S.  t  Ihid. 

+  ■'  Ad  lurvim  forteni  ducanius  eaiUe  cohortem ; 

I'cr  Clirisli  sortem  merneriint  lii  quia  mortem." 

\Vliicli  has  I'een  tlius  translat,ed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott — 

"  Ti>  donjon  tower  let  this  rude  troop  be  driven, 
lor  dedtli  they  merit,  by  the  cross  of  heaven." 


bulence,  —  detaining,  however,  his  mother,  the 
heiress  of  the  ancient  family  of  Lesley,  as  a 
hostage  for  his  fidelity.  But,  no  sooner  did  the 
king  return  to  his  southern  dominions,  than  the 
haughty  chief,  goaded  into  a  pa-  —rebellion  of  this 
roxysm  of  fury  by  the  indignity  of  prince, 

the  arrest  to  which  he  had  been  subjected,  collected 
a  force  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men,  invaded 
and  laid  waste  the  mainland,  and  burnt  the  town 
of  Inverness.* 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
outrage,  the  king  assembled  an  „7,e  f^  defeated 
army,  and  marched  with  the  ut-  by  the  king, 
most  haste  to  the  Highlands,  '■■'^-  1^28— 
where,  in  some  marshy  ground  near  Lorhaber,  he 
overtook  the  forces  of  the  island  chief.  The  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance  of  the  royal  banner 
struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  marauders,  and 
two  powerful  tribes,  the  Clan  Chattan  and  Clan 
Cameron,  deserted  the  standard  of  their  leader,  and 
went  over  to  the  royal  army.f  Weakened  and 
dispirited  by  this  defection,  the  insurgents  were 
entirely  routed,  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  com- 
pletely humbled,  sent  an  embassy  to  sue  for  peace. 
But  the  king  sternly  refused  to  enter  into  any 
negotiations  with  a  fugitive  and  an  outlaw  ;  and 
Alexander,  reduced  to  despair,  and  driven  from 
one  place  of  retreat  to  another,  was  compelled 
at  last  to  throAv  himself  upon  the  royal  clemency. 
Having  travelled  secretly  to  Edinburgh,  he  pre- 
sented himself,  upon  a  solemn  festival,  before  the 
high  altar  in  the  church  of  Holyrood,  clothed 
only  in  his  shirt  and  drawers,  and  holding  his 
naked  sword  in  his  hand  by  the  point,  he  offered 
the  hilt  to  the  king,  in  token  of  unconditional 
submission  ;  and  falling  upon  his  __and  throws 
knees,  in  presence  of  the  queen  himself  upon 
and  the  nobles  of  the  court,  im-  the  royal  mercy. 
plored  the  royal  mercy.  James  granted  him  his 
life,  at  the  intercession  of  his  royal  consort,  but 
committed  him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Tan- 
tallon,  under  the  charge  of  his  nephew,  the  Earl 
of  Angus.  J  The  island  lord  ultimately  received  a 
free  pardon,  and  was  restored  to  his  castles  and 
estates. 

A  striliing  anecdote  of  this  period,  related  by 

Bower,    will  serve    to    show   the    Anecdotes  illus- 

cruelty  and  ferocity  of  those  High-  ^  'i^"."*  »'' ''"^ 
,      J  /   ,,  /        -.  r.        J   ferocity  and  law- 

land  ketherans,  whom  J  ames  found    jessness  of  the 

it  necessary  to  punish  with  such  nortliern  chiefs. 
unbending  rigour.  A  petty  chief,  called  McDonald, 
leader  of  a  band  of  freebooters  in  Iloss-shire,  had 
plundered  a  poor  w  idow  of  two  of  her  cows.  Pro- 
voked at  this  act  of  robbery,  she  exclaimed  that 
she  would  never  wear  shoes  again  till  she  had 
carried  her  complaint  to  the  king  in  person.  "  It  is 
false,"  answered  the  brutal  savage,  "  I  '11  have  you 
shod  myself  before  you  reach  the  court ;"  and  with  a 
barbarity  almost  incredible,  he  caused  two  horse 
shoes  of  iron  to  be  nailed  to  the  poor  woman's  nailed 
feet,  after  which  he  thrust  her  forth  wounded  and 


*  Scotichron.  vol.  ii.  p.  489. 
J  Ibid.  p.  490. 
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bleeding  on  the  highway.  The  widow,  however, 
being  a  woman  of  high  spirit,  determined  to  keep 
her  word,  and,  as  soon  as  her  wounds  were  liealed, 
she  travelled  on  foot  to  Perth,  where  the  com-t 
was  then  held,  and  sought  out  the  king,  acquainted 
him  with  the  cruelty  which  had  been  exercised  on 
her,  and  in  proof  of  her  statement  showed  her  feet, 
still  seamed  and  scarred  by  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment she  had  received.  Her  story  excited  the 
deepest  indignation  in  the  breast  of  the  king,  and 
he  immediately  caused  the  robber  chief  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  to  Perth.  He  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  of  the  atrocious  crime  imputed  to  him, 
and  condemned  to  be  executed.  Ho  was  then  clad 
in  a  linen  shirt,  upon  whicli  was  painted  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  cruel  deed  for  which  he  was  to 
suffer,  and,  after  being  paraded  in  this  ignominious 
dress  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  was 
dragged  at  a  horse's  tail,  and  hanged  on  a  gallows.* 
There  is  another  story,  related  by  the  same  his- 
torian, which  shows  that  James  was  equally  strict 
in  vindicating  his  authoritj',  and  tlio  respect  due 
to  the  royal  person,  among  his  lowland  barons. 
A  nobleman  of  high  rank,  and  nearly  related  to 
the  king,  having  quarrelled  with  another  baron  in 
the  presence  of  the  court,  forgot  himself  so  far  as 
to  strike  his  adversary  on  the  face,  James  ordered 
the  hand  with  which  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted to  be  instantly  extended  on  the  council 
table,  and  unsheathing  his  cutlass,  gave  it  to  the 
noble  who  received  the  blow,  and  commanded  him 
to  strike  off  the  hand  of  the  offender,  threatening 
him  with  death  if  he  refused.  In  this  posture  the 
unhappy  culprit  remained  for  a  considerable  time, 
while  the  queen,  and  the  prelates  and  nobles  of 
the  court,  implored  forgiveness,  and  at  length, 
with  great  difficult}',  obtained  a  remission  of  the 
sentence.  But  the  offender  was  immediately  ban- 
ished from  court,  t 

Meanwhile,  the  great  council  of  the  nation  as- 
I'arliameiitary  sembled  from  time  to  time,  and 
enactments.  passed  a  series  of  important  en- 
actments for  the  regulation  of  the  manufactures, 
the  commerce,  and  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  impartial  administration  of  civil  and  crimi- 
nal justice  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  a 
parliament  held  at  Perth,  on  the  first  of  July,  1427, 
an  unwise  attempt  was  made  to  fix  the  wages  of 
mechanics,  and  to  prescribe  the  quantity  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grain  which  were  to  he  sown  by 
the  farmers  and  husbandmen.  The  deacons  of  the 
trades  had  previously  to  this  been  enjoined  to  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  and  simply  to  their  duty 
of  ascertaining,  bj'  an  inspection  every  fifteen  days, 
whether  the  workmen  were  sufficiently  expert  in 
their  business,  and  were  forbidden  to  alter  the 
laws  of  the  craft,  or  to  punish  those  who  had  of- 
fended against  them.  It  was  now  declared  that 
the  provisions  regarding  the  appointment  of  dea- 
cons were  henceforth  annulled,  as  they  had  been 

'  Fordun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  .'jIO;   Tytler,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
220,  •i'-il. 

+  Fordun,aHearne,vol.iv.  pp.  1.331, 1335;  Ibid. 
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found  productive  of  grievous  injury  to  the  realm  ; 
that  no  deacon  should  be  permitted  after  this  to 
be  elected,  whilst  those  already  holding  this  office 
were  prohibited  from  exercising  their  functions. 
The  cause  and  object  of  this  enactment  are  in- 
volved in  considerable  obscurity  ;  but  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  attempt  made  by  this  parliament 
to  fix  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds  of  latour,  and 
the  declaration  that  the  meetings  of  the  deacons  of 
the  crafts  had  led  to  conspiracies,  it  seems  probable 
that  there  may  at  this  period  have  existed  com- 
binations amongst  the  various  workmen  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  trade.* 

The   speedy   and    impartial    administration    of 
justice  appears  to  have  largely  oc-      pp„ni^„i,-,„3 
cupicd  the  attention  of  the  legis-     icpay.iini,'  tlje 
lature.      Regulations   were   made     aJmimstratiun 
for  the  choice  of  an  oversman,  or  ■ 

umpire,  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitra- . 
tion,  and  it  was  declared,  that  all  persons  who 
should  be  appointed  judges  for  the  determination 
of  causes,  should  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that 
they  would  decide  the  questions  brought  before  them 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  and  without  fraud 
or  favour.!  Disputes  regarding  the  pi-opcrty  of 
Scottish  merchants  dying  in  Zealand,  Flanders,  or 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  were  declared  cog- 
nizable by  the  ordinary  judge  within  whose  juris- 
diction their  testaments  were  confirmed.  The 
litigants  in  any  plea  were  commanded  to  attend 
the  court  accompanied  only  by  their  councillors 
and  "  fore-speakers,"  and  such  sober  letinue  as 
befitted  their  estate,  and  not  with  a  multitude  of 
armed  followers;  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden  to 
interpret  the  statutes  contrary  to  the  real  meaning, 
as  understood  by  those  who  framed  them.  It  was 
made  incumbent  on  all  clergymen  who  were  desir- 
ous of  passing  beyond  the  seas,  to  show  good  cause 
for  their  expedition,  and  to  make  faith  that  they 
should  not  be  guiltj'  of  any  kind  of  simony  ;  and 
heavj'  penalties  were  denounced  against  those  who 
were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  "  barratrie,"  or  the 
purchasing  of  benefices  by  money.  J 

Other  Acts  were  passed  at  the  same  time,  re- 
specting the  hunting  and  slaughter  of  wolves  ; 
the  catching  of  fish  by  cruvcs  or  wattled  machines, 
the  freighting  of  cargoes  in  foreign  vessels,  and 
forbidding,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  the 
killing  of  partridges,  plovers,  blackcocks,  greyhens, 
and  muircocks,  between  "  lentryn  and  August." 
Lepers  were  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  up 
their  residence  within  the  bounds  of  any  town,  or 
mixing  indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants:  and 
no  person  smitten  with  this  loathsome  disease  was 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  any  burgh,  excejit  thrice  in 
the  week,  at  certain  prescribed  periods,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  food. 

x\t  this  period,  an  important  innovation  was 
made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parUa- 
ment,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest,  as  containing 
the  first  embryo  of  the  principle  of  representation. 

•  Acts  of  t!ip  Pailiament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  13,  U. 
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[Chap.  XV. 


TliG   smaller    barons   and   free-tenants    apjiear  to 

J,  ■     .  ,      ,.      have  reg-arded  attendance    on  the 
Pvnicipleot  ,     o 

repruseiiuitiiiii  meetings  of  the  national  council 
iiiiroluced.  as  an  intolerable  and  expensive 
grievance,  and  repeated  injunctions  were  issued 
tluit  all  the  barons  and  freeholders  should  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Estates  in  person,  and  fines 
■were  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  absent  without 
"  a  legitimate  excuse."  Now,  however,  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  king,  with  consent  of  his  council, 
tliat  the  smaller  barons  or  freeholders  needed  not 
come  hereafter  to  parliaments,  nor  general  coun- 
cils, provided  that  two  or  more  "  wise  men  "  were 
sent  as  commissioners  from  each  shire.  These  re- 
jnesontatives  wove  to  have  the  privilege  of  electing 
the  speaker  of  the  parliament,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  bring  forward  all  cases  of  importance 
in\olving  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  commons ; 
and  the  expenses  of  the  commissioners,  and  of  the 
speaker,  were  to  be  defraj'cd  bv'  their  electors,  Avho 
owed  suit  and  presence  in  the  parliament  or 
council.  * 

In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  parliament,  held  at 
T  ,  ,.       Perth,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1429, 

diL'^s,  uiiiiijui-,    a  sumptuary  law  was  passed,  re- 
arm-i,  iiml        gulating  the  dr'ess  of  the  various 
^'''''^'  ranks  of  the  community,  and  pre- 

scribing the  different  kinds  of  armour  and  arms  to 
be  worn  respectively  by  the  knights,  burgesses, 
and  yeomen. t  All  barons  and  lords  possessing 
estates  within  six  miles  of  the  sea,  in  the  western 
and  northern  counties,  and  opposite  the  isles,  were 
enjoined  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  gallev's, 
according  to  the  terms  of  their  tenures  ;  an  enact- 
ment evidently  suggested  by  the  great  inconveni- 
ence exijcrienced  trom  the  want  of  a  fleet  in  sup- 
pressing the  recent  rebellion  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles.];  It  was  declared,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
vessels  being  wrecked  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland, 
the  laws  regarding  the  appropriation  of  their  car- 
goes should  depend  upon  the  law  respecting  wrecks 
in  the  country  to  v\diich  such  vessels  belonged.  All 
Scotchmen  «  ho  should  travel  to  England  without 
the  king's  leave  were  declared  traitors  ;  and  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  advocates  or  fore-speakers,  and  the 
litigants  themselves,  if  they  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent, should  swear  before  they  were  heard,  that 
"  they  trow  the  cause  is  gude  and  lele  that  they 
shall  plead." 

On  the  IGth  of  October,  1430,  to  the  great  joy 
iJiiili  of  nvo  of  the  nation,  the  queen  was  deli- 
r";,al  luiu.'fs.  vcrcd  of  twin  sons;  the  eldest  of 
■\\hom,  named  Alexander,  died  in  infanev' ;  the  se- 
cond succeeded  his  father,  in  1437,  by  the  title  of 
James  11.  This  auspicious  event  was  celebi-ated 
witli  gicat  public  rejoicings,  and,  at  the  baptism  of 
his  sons,  the  king  conferred  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood up'on  them,  and  upon  the  youthful  heirs  of 
the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Abercorn,  of  the  Chau- 


*  Acts  of  tliG  Scottish  Paiiiament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  15,  IG. 
+  Ibia.  pp.  17,  18. 
I  Ibid.  p.  19. 


cellor.   Lord  Crichton,  and  others  of  the   principal 
nobility.* 

The  truce  witli  England  was  now  about  to  ex- 
pire, and  as  James  and  the  guard-         lienewal 
ians    of     the    English     monarch,  of  the  truci,-  with 
Henry  VI.,  were  equally  anxious        EnylaiiJ. 
to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  commissioners  from  both  nations  were 
appointed  to  negotiate  for  a  renewal  of  the  armis- 
tice ;  and  a  truce    was    concluded  for  five  v'cars, 
from  the  1st  of  April,  1431.     Various  regulations 
were  at  the  same  time  adopted,  for  the  purjiose  of 
restraining  the  ravages  of  the  turbulent  borderers, 
and  guarding  against  aggressions,  or  violations  of 
the  truce,  by  the  subjects  of  cither  kingdom.! 

In  spite  of  the  vigorous  measures  which  James 
had  adopted  for  the  repression  and  DistarbeJ 
punishment  of  the  ketherans  in  the  state  of  the 
Ilighlandsand  islands,  these  remote  Higlilauds. 
districts  still  continued  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  re- 
bellion. In  the  year  1431,  Angus  Duff,  the  chief  of 
the  powerful  clan  of  the  !Mackays,  and  Angus  of 
Moray, — both  of  whom  had  shortly  before  been 
released  from  the  prisons  to  which  they  had  been 
consigned  on  their  arrest  at  Inverness, — met  in 
hostile  array  in  Strathnaver,  in  the  wild  province 
of  Caithness,  with  twelve  hundred  men  on  each 
side  ;  and  so  fierce  and  obstinate  was  the  conflict, 
that  hardly  thirty  of  the  whole  were  left  alive. J 
About  the  same  period,  the  turbulent  inhabitants 
of  the  isles,  undismayed  by  the  Rehellion  of 
imprisonment  and  submission  of  Donald  Ji.aliol — 
their  chief,  rose  again  in  rebellion,  and  choosing 
for  their  leader  Donald, — called  Balloch,  or  the 
Freckled, — tlic  cousin-german  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  they  invaded  Lochaber,  laying  -waste  the 
district  with  fire  and  sword;  and  encountering,  at 
Inverlochy,  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  who 
were  stationed  there,  with  a  superior  force,  for  the 
protection  of  the  western  coast,  totally  defeated 
them,  with  great  slaughter.  The  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness, with  sixteen  of  his  squires,  and  manv  other 
knights,  were  left  dead  on  the  held ;  while  the 
Earl  of  Mar  with  great  difficulty  made  good  his 
retreat. §       But    James,    with    liis     characteristic 

promptitude  and  vigour,  assembled 

p        .1  ,.    ■       — Its  suppression. 

an   array  tor   the  purpose  ot   m- 

flicting  exemplaiy  vengeance  on  Donald  and  his 
accomplices ;  and  marching  northwards,  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  castle  of  Dunstaffnage.  His 
arrival  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  the  insur- 
gent chiefs,  -who  hastened  in  crowds  to  make  their 
submission  and  to  entreat  pardon.    By  their  means, 

it  is  said  that  three  hundred  of  the  t,, 

Ihree 
most   noted    robbers    were   seized   hundied  ttiieves 
and  executed  ;  and  Donald  Balloch,  hanged, 

having  fled  to  Ireland,  was  there  slain,  and  liis 
head  sent  to  the  king.]| 

*  Cln-onicon  Jacobi  Primi,  pp.  0,  10. 
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At  this  period  Scotland  again  suffered  severely 
Visitation  of  tlie   from    the  ravages  of  the  plague. 
pLigue.  This  fearful  seourge  first  hroke  out 

at  Edinliurgh  in  the  month  of  Fehruary,  1430,  and 
continued  to  rage  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
throughout  the  two  following  years.  The  severity 
of  this  awful  visitation  was  greatlj'  aggravated  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  not  only,  the 
domestic  cattle,  hut  even  the  beasts  of  the  chase, 
ha\ing  perished  through  the  intensity  of  the  eold. 
Amid  this  combination  of  calamities  the  minds  of 
the  common  people  were  bewildered  and  agitated 
by  superstitious  terrors,  whicli  were  augmented  by 
Total  eclipse  '^'i  eclipse  of  tlie  sun,  whicli  oc- 
of  the  sun.  curred  on  the  afternoon  of  tlie  17th 
of  June,  1432,  and  for  half  an  hoar  caused  a  dark- 
ness as  deep  as  midnight.  It  was  long  remem- 
bered in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  the  I'lack 
Hour.* 

As  the  affairs  of  the  English  continued  to  (U','''ie 
on  the  continent,  and  the  French  steadily  giined 

,,       ,  g-round,  the  n-uardiansof  lleiirv  VI. 

Advantageous     ^  ? 

proposals  of  the    became  anxious  to  prevent  the  im- 
LuLjlisli  govern-   pending  completion  of  the  marriage 
ment—  treaty  between   France   and  Scot- 

land, and  to  detach  James,  if  possible,  from  his 
French  alliance.  For  tliis  purpose  Lord  Scrope  was 
sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  Scottish 
king  with  offers  so  remarkablj'  ad\'antagcous,  that 
some  doubts  were  entertained  of  their  sincerity. 
His  proposals  were  a  firm  irnd  lasting  peace,  with 
the  restitution  of  Roxburgh  and  lierwicli:,  together 
witli  all  the  fortresses  and  possessions  that  had 
anciently  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
IVhen  these   propositions  were  submitted   to   the 

jljujj.  jis(.us.    general  council  of  the  three  Estates 

sioijs  in  a  ge-  at  Perth,  the  whole  body  of  the 
neral  council—  temporal  barons,  and  the  majority 
of  the  prelates  and  higher  churchmen,  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  for  peace  with  England,  and 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  terms  offered 
ought  to  be  accepted.  But  a  party  among  the 
minor  cleigy,  headed  by  the  Abbots  of  Scone  and 
Inchcolm,  strenuously  contended,  that  since  the 
king  had  entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  and 
alliance  with  the  court  of  France,  he  could  not 
conclude  a  lasting  peace  with.  England  without  a 
violation  of  his  honour,  and  a  formal  breach  of  a 
contract  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  maintain 
inviolate,  and  which,  having  been  ratified  by  the 
Pope,  could  not  be  infringed  without  a  high  crime. 
It  was  also  asserted,  that  no  reliance  could  he 
placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the  English,  and  that 
their  only  object  in  making  these  proposals  was  to 
sow  dissensions  among  the  Scots,  and  to  excite 
division  between  them  and  their  Fiench  allies  ;  and 
that,  how-ever  liberal  they  might  be  in  their  pro- 
mises, they  had  no  intention  of  fulfilling  the 
offers  which  they  now  nurde.  These  arguments 
were  stoutly  controverted  by  Jolm  Fogo,  the  Abbot 
of  ;\Ielrose,   who   maintained   that    it   was    more 

*  Fordun,  a  Ilearne,  vol.  iv.  t).  1307;  Tyller,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
24U,  2il. 


advantageous  to  the  kingdom  to  be  at  peace  -nith 
the  English,  who  were  their  near  neighbours,  than 
with  the  French,  who  lived  at  a  distance.  Law- 
rence of  Lindores,  the  persecuting  inquisitor,  de- 
nounced the  arguments  of  Pogo  as  savouring  of 
heresy.  The  controversy  grew 
lengthened  and  warm,  and  in  the  -"«"«.i"'""'- 
heat  of  the  discussion  the  English  proposals  were 
altogether  lost  sight  of,  and  the  negotiation  unfor- 
tunately fell  to  the  ground.* 

JMeanwhile  James  steadily  prosecuted  his  plan 

of  humbling  the   nobility  and  di- 

•    ■  1  ■        ii     ■  T  -i.   *  J.  rhe  kin"  pur- 

niinishmg  their  exorbitant  power,    j,,,,^    ],j°  ^^.^j^ 

The  Earls  of  JIarch,  on  whom  the   fur  diminishing 

generosity   of   David  I.    had  be-    ''"^   l'""'"^''   "^ 
".  ,     ■'         .       ,  ,    ,  ,  tlic  nobles- 

stowed    a    princely  estate,    along 

with  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  one  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  in  the  kingdom,  had  been  long  remark- 
able for  their  dubious  fidelity  to  Scotland,  and 
seem  to  have  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
renounce  or  return  to  the  allegiance  of  that  country 
at  their  pleasure.  The  position  of  tlicir  principal 
residence  on  tlie  eastern  inarches  enabled  them, 
whenever  they  thought  proper,  to  give  free  admis- 
sion to  the  English  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
LIcnce  it  was  a  common  saying  in  Scotland,  that 
!March  held  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  at  his  girdle  ; 
and  the  successive  heads  of  this  powerful  and 
ambitious  house  had  on  many  occasions  abused 
their  power  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  nation. 
AVe  have  seen  that  the  father  of  the  present  earl 
had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Robert  III.,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  had  shown  himself  the 
zealous  and  unrelenting  foe  of  his  native  land.  In 
the  year  1408,  however,  ho  had  made  his  peace 
with  Albany,  and  had  obtained  the  restoration  of 
his  estates,  which  had  been  confiscated  in  conse- 
quence of  his  rebellion.  He  survived  his  return  to 
his  own  country  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  who  eommaiided  the  English 
troops  in  the  skirmish  at  A^^est  Nesbit,  so  fatal  to 
the  chivalry  of  Lothian,  but  does  not  aj)2)ear  to 
have  been  otherwise  implicated  in  his  father's 
intrigues.  The  king,  however,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  scheme  for  the  depression  of  the  feudal 
aristocracy-,  had  resolved  to  deprive  _i,ia  desiuns 
the  Earl  of  March  of  a  power  against  the  liarl 
which  was  too  great  for  any  sub-  "^  Jilarch— 
ject  to  hold  with  safety  to  the  realm;  and  having 
prepared  the  way  for  the  execution  of  his  design, 
by  obtaining  from  the  three  Estates,  in  1431,  a 
declaration  that  the  governor  during  his  legcnc}' 
had  no  power  to  alienate  any  lands,  which,  by  the 
decease  of  a  bastard,  might  have  fallen  to  the 
crown, t  he  committed  the  Earl  of  March  a  ]n'isoner 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  po.ssession  of 
the  fortress  of  Dunbar,  the  chief  seat  of  the 
family. 

A  parliament  was  then  asscmbied  at  Perth,  on 
the  lOth  of  JanuLiry.  1434,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  this  important  question  ;  and  a 

*  Clironicon  Jacohi  I'rimi,  pp.  !•),  if. 

f  Acts  of  the  I'arlianient  of  Scolhiud,  vol.  ii.  p.  SO. 
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committee,  consisting  of  three  of  the  clergy,  three 
of  the  barons,  and  three  of  the  burgesses,  was 
appointed  to  liear  and  report  all  causes  during  the 
session.*  The  case  between  the  king  and  the  Earl 
of  March  was  solemnly  discussed  by  their  re- 
spective advocates,  or  prolocutors,  and  after  a  long 
debate  the  parliament  decided  that  the  Duke  of 
Albany  had  exceeded  his  power  as  regent,  in  grant- 
,     T-    1  ■        inff  a  pardon  and  the  restoration 

deprived  of  liis  of  his  estates  to  the  Earl  of  March  ; 
title  and  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
estates-  forfgit^ire  of  that  noble,  all  title  of 
property  to  the  lands  of  the  earldom  of  March  and 
lordship  of  Dunbar  belonged  of  right  to  the  crown, 
and  might  immediately  be  resumed.f  James  in- 
stantly followed  up  this  decision  by  taking 
possession  of  the  forfeited  estate,  and  delivering 
the  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar  to  Sir  M^alter 
Haliburton,  of  Dirleton ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 

l,e  is  created    conferred  upon  March  the  title  of 

EarlofBuclian—  Earl  of  Buchan,|  with  an  annuity 
of  four  hundred  marks  out  of  the  revenues  of  that 
northern  earldom.  If  James  expected  in  this  way 
to  conciliate  the  powerful  family  whom  he  had  so 
tyrannically  deprived  of  their  inheritance,  he  was 
disappointed,  for  the  Earl  scornfully  rejected  the 
proffered  compensation,  and,  indignant  at  the  in- 
justice with  which  he  had  been  treated,  abandoned 
and  retires     his  native  country,  and,  along  with 

in  resentment     his  eldest  son,  retired  to  England. 

int!)  England,  j^eyc  e^n  be  no  doubt  that,  al- 
though this  extraordinary  proceeding  called  forth 
no  remonstrance,  or  open  resistance,  it  excited 
strong  dissatisfaction  and  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  nobles  and  barons; 
and  that  the  harshness,  if  not  injustice,  of  the  act 
which  deprived  the  house  of  March  of  the  estates 
which  they  had  possessed  for  twenty-six  years 
without  challenge,  contributed  greatly  to  swell  the 
tide  of  discontent  against  the  policy  of  the  king. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  nobility 
began  now  to  regard  their  sovereign  with  fear  and 
hatred,  and  he  appears  to  have  entertained  some 
apprehensions  that  his  measures  might  arouse  a 
spirit  of  vindictive  revenge  ;  for  before  the  dismissal 
of  the  parliament,  he  required  all  the  members  of 
the  three  Estates  to  give  written  pledges  of  ad- 
herence and  fidelity  to  their  sovereign  lady  the 
queen.§ 

About  this  period  a  considerable  property  ac- 

The  earldom  of  «i'"ed  to  the  crown  by  the  death 

Mar  reverts  to  of  Alexander  Stewart,  the  cele- 
the  crown.  brated  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  Donald  of  the  Isles  in  the  bloody  battle 
of  Harlaw.  This  powerful  noble  was,  in  his  early 
da}  s,  as  we  have  seen,  the  turbulent  leader  of  a 

*  Rower,  the  Abbot  of  St  Colm  and  the  continuator  of 
Fordiin,  was  one  of  the  clerical  members  of  this  committee. 

+  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 

I  Tlie  I'larl  of  lluchan,  higlt  constable  of  France,  who  fell 
af.  tlie  battle  of  Verneuil,  in  1424,  left  an  only  daugliter,  to 
whom  tlie  title  of  i-igbt  belonged  ;  but  .James,  liy  an  arbitj-ary 
61  retell  of  power,  treated  it  as  bavirg  reverted  to  the  crown. 

§  Acts  of  the  I'arliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  211. 


band  of  Highland  freebooters  ;  but,  afterwards,  be- 
came one  of  the  most  experienced  and  sagacious 
leaders  of  the  day,  and  acquired  a  brilliant  repu- 
tation in  the  continental  wars.  He  was  the  natural 
son  of  Alexander,  Earl  of  Bnchan,  the  fourth  son 
of  Robert  II.,  and  upon  his  death,  his  immense  es- 
tates, by  the  old  Scottish  law  of  bastardy,  reverted 
to  the  crown.*  The  house  of  Erskine  regarded  the 
earldom  of  Mar  as  their  rightful  inheritance;  but 
James,  in  accordance  with  his  usual  j^olicy,  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  claim  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary  that  its  justice  was  admitted. 
The  loj^alty  of  the  Erskines  induced  them  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  king's  decision,  with  a  mere  protest  in 
reservation  of  their  rights ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  effect  of  this  procedure  was  to 
strengthen  the  hostile  feeling  which  was  rapidly 
gaining  ground  among  the  nobility,  as  they  saw 
their  importance  in  the  national  scale  steadily 
decreasing  with  the  increase  of  the  royal  au- 
thority. 

A  breach  of  the  truce  with  England,  which  oc- 
curred  at   this   time,    afforded   an      .      it.,. 

Lord  Kaliert 
opportunity  for  the  manifestation     o^le  makes  an 
of  this  hostile  spirit.     Sir  Robert       inroad  into 
Ogle,  an  English  border  baron,  for       S<;otl'^i"I- 
some  cause  which  is  now   unknown,  at  the   head 
of   a  considerable   force  made  an  inroad  into  the 
Merse,  and  ravaged  the  country  around  Paxton. 

But  he  was   encountered  by   the  ],c.  ig  defeated 

Earl  of  Angus,  near  Piperden,  atPiperden. 
defeated,  and  taken  prisoner,  with  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  party.t  James  violently  remonstrated  with 
the  English  regency  against  this  unjirovoked  in- 
fraction of  a  truce  which  had  continued  uninter- 
rupted since  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  but  his 
demand  for  immediate  redress  was  treated  with 
neglect.  His  indignation  at  this  wanton  outrage 
was  greatly  increased  by  a  most  discreditable  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  English  government,  to 
intercept  his  daughter,  the  Princess  ^largaret,  on 
her  way  to  France.     The  Dauphin,  to  whom  she 

was  betrothed,    having    now   at-     „,     ,,  . 

°  The  1  rr.cess 

taincd  his  thirteenth  year,  while        Margaret 
the  princess  herself  was  ten  years  issent  to  Friuice, 
old,  it   was  resolved  to   complete       '^'^'     '  "^ 
their  marriage.    With  this  view  the  youthful  bri 'e 
was  sent  to  the  court  of  Prance,  accompanied  by 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin  ;    Sir  "Walter  Ogilvy,  the 
treasurer  ;  Sir  John  Maxwell,  of  Calderwood  ;  Sir 
John  Campbell,  of  Loudon,  and  many  other  nobles 
and  knights,  together  with  a  hundred  and  forty 
youthful  squires,  and  a  guard  of  a  thousand  men- 
at-arms.     The  fleet  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
vey the  princess  and  her  train,  consisted  of  three 
large  ships  and  six  barges,  and  was  commanded 
by  AVilliam  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney.J     The  Eng- 
lish government,  probably  irritated     _j]-,g  English 
at  the  rejection  of  their  proposals       attempt'to 
for  a  permanent  treaty  of   peace     "itercept  her. 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  sent  out  a  fleet  of  one 


•   Forilnn,  a  ("ioodal,  vol.  ii.  ]i.  .^00. 
I   Forduii,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  4tiO. 
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hundred  and  eighty  vessels,  to  intercept  the  prin- 
cess upon  her  passage  to  France.  But  while  they 
were  watching  for  the  appearance  of  the  Scottish 
fleet,  a  numher  of  Flemish  merchantmen  hove  in 
sight,  laden  with  wine  from  Rochellc,  which  thcj' 
pursued  and  captured.  Almost  immediately  after, 
however,  a  Spanish  fleet  came  up,  and,  after  a  fierce 
struggle,  recaptured  the  prizes,  and  put  the  Eng- 
lish to  flight.  During  those  contests,  the  princess 
and  her  suite  arrived  in  safety  at  RoehcUe,  where 
she  was  received  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Poictiers  and  Xaintonge.  The  mar- 
riage was  soon  after  solemnized  at  Tours,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  and  a 
magnificent  assemblage  of  the  nobility  of  both 
kingdoms.*  It  is  mentioned  by  Bower,  to  the 
credit  of  the  king,  that  though  he  was  bj'  the  feu- 
dal law  entitled  to  a  subsidy  from  his  people  on 
this  occasion,  he  refused  to  oppress  them  hj  the 
imposition  of  any  general  tax,  and  contented  him- 
self with  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  prin- 
cipal clergy  and  nobility. f 

James  was  naturally  indignant  at  the  dishonour- 
IiuUgnation  of  able  and  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
Jmnes  at  the  English  government  in  attempt- 
perfiiUoiis  con-      -.-f  ii-i         i,i       j 

duct,  of  the       i"o  ^°  intercept  his  daughter  dur- 

English —        ing  the  existence  of  a  truce  ;  and 
this  flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  which 
must  have  reminded  him  of  the  treachery  by  which 
he  had  himself  been  made  a  prisoner,  determined 
him  to  keep  no  farther  measures  with  men  whom 
no  engagements  could  bind.     He  therefore  issued 
—he  venews      "•  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
the  war—        land,   and  having  summoned   the 
whole   array  of  his  kingdom,  he   commenced  the 
siege  of  Roxburgh  Castle,  August,   1436.      After 
remaining  fifteen  days  before  the  fortress,  it  was 
on  the  eve  of  being  surrendered,  when  the  queen 
suddenly  arrived  in  the  camp,  and  James,  appa- 
rently in  consequence  of  some  information  which 
—his  abrupt      ^^^    ^^^'^   communicated,    imracdi- 
(lisraissal  of  his    atcly  raised  the  siege,  disbanded 
ai'fiiy-  Jiis   army,    and   returned   to    the 

north.:}:  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  pro- 
babilitv,  that  this  sudden  step  was  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  the  king  having  received  information 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life ;  and  a  Scottish 
encampment,  filled  with  feudal  retainers,  who  re- 
garded revenge  as  a  sacred  duty,  and  fidelity  to 
the  command  of  their  lord  as  of  paramount  obliga- 
tion, was  certainly  no  safe  residence  for  a  monarch 
at  enmity  with  his  nobles. 

About  two  months  after  this  abrupt  dismissal 
Last  parliament  of  his  forces,  the  king  held  his 
of  James —  last  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  1436.  Various  enactmefits 
were  passed  respecting  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  regulation  of  trade  ;  which,  however, 
were  calculated  to  fetter,  rather  than  to  encourage 
the  commerce  of  the  country.   It  was  declared,  that 

*  Fordun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  p.  501. 

t  Ihia.  p.  .002. 

J  Chronicon  Jacobi  Primi,  p.  15. 
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jurymen  should  swear  that  they  had  received  no 
bribe,  and  that  trespassers  might  be  accused  at  the 
instance  of  the  king,  though  no  private  prosecutor 
should  appear.  To  secure  the  im- 
portation of  bullion,  it  was  decreed, 
that  exporters  of  wool  -were  to  bring  hoiue  and  de- 
liver to  the  master  of  the  mint,  three  ounces  of 
bullion  for  every  sack  of  wool,  nine  ounces  for  a 
last  of  hides,  and  three  ounces  for  such  qutmtity 
of  other  goods  as  paid  freight  equal  to  an  ancient 
measure  called  a  serplaith  —  the  delivery  of  the 
silver  to  be  regulated  by  weight  or  measure,  and 
not  by  value.  It  was  also  declared,  that  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  a  tavern  after 
nine  o'clock  at  night;  that  gold,  silver,  or  jewels, 
should  not  be  exported  out  of  Scotland;  that  no 
Scotchman  should  buy  wine  of  certain  Flemings 
in  Scotland ;  that  no  English  cloth  should  be  pur- 
chased by  Scottish  merchants ;  and  that  English 
traders  should  not  be  allowed  to  export  articles  of 
Scottish  trade  or  manufacture,  unless  such  ^Ycre 
specified  in  their  letters  of  safe  conduct.  * 

While  James  was   thus  actively  engaged  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  all 
seemed  secure  and  prosperous,  his       Consiiiracv 
active  and  useful  career  Avas  sud-    formed  a^'aiust 
denly  cut  short  by  a  dark  conspir-        *'"^  '~"'S 
acv   among   the   nobles   of  his  court.      Although 
considerable    obscurity    hangs   over  the    ramifica- 
tions'of  the  plot  w'hich  ended  so  fatally  to  the  king 
and  country,  there  exists  no  doubt,  that  it  owed 
its  origin  to  indignation  at  the  fate  of  Albany  and 
his  familj',   and  to  those  deep  feelings  of  feudal 
revenge  vv'hich   had   been    long  cherished  by   the 
friends  of  that  unhappy  house.      The  chief   pro- 
moters of  the  conspiracy  were  the 
king's  uncle,  Walter  Stewart,  Earl 
of  Athole  ;  his  grandson.  Sir  Robert  Stewart :  tlie 
king's  chamberlain,  and  Sir  Robert  Graham,   bro- 
ther of  Sir  Patrick  Graham,  of  Kincardine.    Athole, 
who  appears  to  have  possessed  sonic  portion  of  the 
haughty  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of  his  brother, 
the  first  Duke  of  Albany,  had  long  aspired  to  the 
crown. t     He  contended  that  Robert  III.  was  born 
out  of  lawful  wedlock,  and  that  he,  as  the  eldest 
surviving  son   of  Robert  II.    and  liuphemia  Ross, 
was  the  lawful  heir  of  the  throne.     His  ambitious 
hopes  are  said  to  have  been  stinm-    _ti,„ir  charac- 
latedby  the  predictions  of  a  High-   ter  and  motives. 
land  seer,  who  had  prophesied  that  Athole  should 
be  crowned  in  this  same  year ;  and  he  was  thus 
induced,  both  by  the  love  of  power,  and  the  desire 
of  revenge  upon  the  oppressor  of  his  house,  to  join 
a  plot  against  the  life  of  his  nephew  and  sovereign. 
Sir  Robert  Graham,  who  was  the  principal  agent 
in  the  execution  of  the  bloody  enterprise,  was  a 
man  of  the  darkest  and  most  determined  character, 
and  had    both  personal   and    family  injuries   to 
avenge  upon  the  king.     He  was,  originally,  one  of 

•  Acts  of  the  Parliament,  voh  ii.  pp.  23,  24. 

t  "  Inveteratus  comes  Atholiie  qui  a  hjngo  tempore 
oalliile  ad  coronam  aspirabat." — Chronicon  Jacobi  Friml. 
Contemporary  Account,  p.  02. 
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the  suppoi'tci's  of  the  house  of  Albany,  and,  alonp- 
\Yith  the  other  principal  adherents  of  that  powerful 
famih',  was  committed  to  prison  on  the  return 
of  James  from  his  captivit_y  in  England — an  insult 
not  likely  to  he   forgotten  by  a  person  of  Graham's 

T,      .,      ,o.       fierce    and    vindictive    character. 
r.nrnitv  of  Sir 

li.ib.'rtr,vah;un  Two  years  alter  this  event,  another 
til  ili(j  kin^.  transaction  occurred,  which  seems 
to  ha-\e  still  further  exasperated  his  haughty  and 
revengeful  spirit.  IJavid,  Earl  of  Strathern,  the 
eldest  son  of  Kobcrt  II.  In-  his  second  wife,  Eu- 
phcmia  Koss,  died  during  the  regencj'  of  Albany, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  manied  to  Patrick  Gra- 
ham, son  of  Sir  Patrick  Graham,  of  Kincardine, 
who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  assumed  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Strathern.  As  the  transmission  of  feudal  dig- 
nities by  female  succession  was  the  acknowledged 
law  of  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
claim  was  well  founded.  But  James,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  schemes  for  lessening  the  power  of 
the  no1)ility,  resumed  the  possession  of  this  power- 
ful earldom,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  limited 
to  heirs  male,  and  ought  to  have  reverted  to  the 
crown  on  the  death  of  Earl  David,  his  uncle.  As 
some  recompense,  however,  for  the  injury  thus 
done  to  the  family  whom  ho  had  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  and  dignity,  he  conferred  the  life-rent 
of  the  caiidom  upon  Athole,  brother  of  Earl  David, 
and  he  created  the  new  earldom  of  ]\Ionteith  in 
fa\our  of  JIalise  Graham,  the  sou  of  Patriclc,  Earl 
of  Strathern.*  The  youthful  baron  was  at  this 
time  absent  in  England  ;  but  his  uncle,  Sir  Robert 
Graham,  remonstrated,  though  without  effect, 
against  this  invasion  of  his  rights,  and,  indignant 
at  an  act  so  arbitrary  and  unjust,  he  determined 
upon  revenge :  and,  in  the  existing  state  of  feeling 
to'\\"ards  the  king,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
nobility,  he  had  no  difllculty  in  obtaining  accom- 
plices to  aid  him  in  his  dark  designs. 

A  very  minute  and  interesting  account  of  the 
C:ontempornry  pi'ogress  and  accomplishment  of 
nan-ative  of  the  plot  against  the  king,  is  con- 
'  1  "'•  tained  in  a  contemporary  narrative 
entitled  "  The  Dethe  of  the  King  of  Scotis,"  which 
was  Hist  published  by  l"inkerton  in  his  History  of 
Scotland.!  Few  stories,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
either  in  history  or  in  fiction,  can  compete  with 
the  horrors  of  this  grim  chronicle.  According  to 
this  ancient  narrative,  many  of  the  nobles  were 
strongly  dissatisfied  with  the  rigorous  proceedings 
of  the  king,  in  limiting  their  power  and  punishing 
their  excesses ;  and  the  peojjle  were  also  discon- 
tented at  the  imposition  of  taxes,  to  which  tliej- 
had  long  been  strangers.  In  this  state  of  affairs, 
and  probably  in  the  year  1434,  after  the  confisca- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  March,  "  many  of 
tire  lords  of  the  land,  dreading  sore  of  the  harm  that 
might  betide  them,  drew  them  to  counsel  how  they 
might  withstand  and  resist  the  king's  tyranny."  J; 

*  Sutlici-land  Case,  by  Lord  Hailes,  cliap,  v.  p.  57;  Piu- 
kei  tons  Ilistoi-y,  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

f  It  has  now  been  piibUshed  by  the  jMaitland  Club,  along 
with  the  Ciironicon  Jacob!  t'rinii. 

I  Contemp.  Account,  printed  for  the  Maitland  Club,  p.  -19. 


Their  object  in  the  first  instance  seems  to  Iiave 
been  merelj'  to  limit  the  royal  authoiity,  and  to 
regain  the  power  which  they  had  lost;  and  Graham, 
wliom  the  chronicler  terms  "  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  eloquence,  wonderfully  subtle,  witty,  and  ex- 
pert in  the  law,"  offered  to  represent  their  griev- 
ances to  the  king,  in  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, if  the  rest  of  the  nobles  ■^^■ould  second  his 
remonstrance.  His  ]U'o;)osal  was  agreed  to ;  but 
instead  of  detailing  (heir  complaints  with  respect 
and  moderation,  the  natural  fierce-  Gi  aham's  anda- 
ne.ss  and  audacity  of  his  character  linus  attack 
caused  him  to  break  out  into  a  "1""' 'lie  k'n;-,'  — 
violent  dentniciation  of  the  tj-rannical  conduct  of 
the  government,  concluding  with  an  attempt  to 
arrest  the  sovereign  in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of 
Ijarliament.  Approaching  the  royal  seat,  and  lay- 
ing his  hand  upon  the  king,  he  exclaimed  with 
great  vehemence,  "  I  arrest  jou  in  the  name  of  all 
the  three  Estates  of  your  realm  here  assembled  in 
parliament ;  for  as  j-our  people  ha^•c  sworn  to  obey 
3"on,  so  are  you  bound  hy  j'our  oath  to  keep  your 
people,  and  to  govern  by  law,  so  that  you  do  them 
no  wrong,  but  in  all  right  maintain  and  defend 
them."  Then,  turning  to  the  assembled  barons 
and  prelates,  he  said,  "Is  it  not  thus  as  I  say?" 
But  the  barons  who  had  promised  to  support  liimi 
were  so  confounded  hj  the  arrogance  and  temerity 
of  his  conduct,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  utter  a 
word,  whilst  the  king,  indignant  at  his  presump- 
tion and  audacity,  ordered  the  traitor  to  be  in- 
stantly arrested.  The  command  vsas  promptly 
obeyed,  and  Graham,  after  a  sarcastic  expression 

of  contempt  for  the  cowardice  of ],(,  jg  baiii;,lied 

his  associates,  was  hurried  to  pri-    and  his  esiates 
son,   and    shortly   after  had    liis     confiscated— 
estates   confiscated,   and  was   banished   from   the 
cotirt.* 

Enraged  at  the  failure  of  his  plans,  and  the  ruin 
which  had  overwhelmed  him,  this  bold,  bad  man 
retired  to   the  recesses    of  the    Highlands  —  the 
country  of  the  wild  Scots,  as  the  chronicler  terms 
it — meditating  revenge ;  and  he  had  even  the  au- 
dacity to  send  a  letter  to  the  king,   — he  renounces 
in  which  he   formally  renounced   '"^  allegiance— 
his  allegiance,  and  defied  him  as  a  tj^rant  who  had 
ruined  him  and  his  wife  and  children ;  and  he  de- 
clared, that  if  ever  he  could  find  opporttuiity,  he 
would  slay  him  with  his  own  hand  as  his  mortal 
enemy.     On  this  new  proof  of  his      — a  price  set 
desperate  audacity,  a  royal  pro-    up""  'u*  '"'""!• 
elamation  was  issued,  offering  a  large  sum  of  mone} 
to  any  one  who  should  bring  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Robert  Graham  dead  or  alive.f 

Shortly  after  this,  the  last  parliament  of  James 
was  held  in  Edinburgh,  and  Graham  found  means 
from  his  Highland  retreat  to  communicate  with 
Athole  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
to  arrange  with  them  the  details  of  the  scheme  for 
the  miu'der  of  the  king.  The  exe-  Progress  of  the 
cution  of  the  plot  he  offered  to  conspiracy, 
take  upon  himself;  and  it  was  settled,  that  in  the 
*  Contemporary  Account,  pp.  ,')0,  i'jl.  +  Ibid. 
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event  of  its  success,  the  crown  should  be  confci-rcJ 
upon  Sir  llobert  Stewart,  tlie  g-i-andson  of  the  Earl 
of  Atholc,  and  next  heir  to  the  throne  after  James 
and  his  young  son.  The  accession  of  Stewart  to 
the  conspiracy  was  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, as  "  he  did  ever  abide  in  the  king's  presence, 
fidl  familiar  about  him  at  all  hours,  and  most  privy 
above  all  others  ;  and  was  a  full  gentle  squire,  and 
light  amiable,  wliom  the  king  entirely  loved  as  his 
own  son."  *  Tlie  inferior  agents  in  the  plot  were 
certain  retainers  of  the  house  of  Albanj',  who  were 
eager  to  exact  a  deep  and  terrible  revenge  for  the 
destruction  of  that  unfortunate  family. 

The  preparations  of  the  conspirators  were  now 

,_,    , .  ,       nearly  completed,  while  the  king- 

The  kinc;  resolves  ,  ,  " 

to  keep  his       seems  to  have  been  totally  uncon- 
Cliristmas  at     scions  of  his  danger.  If  he  had  ever 
ler  1  entertained  any  apprehension  of  a 

design  against  his  life,  his  suspicions  appear  to 
have  vanished  ;  and  on  the  approach  of  Christmas, 
he  determined  to  keep  the  festi\al  at  Perth, — a 
step  which  greatly  facilitated  the  schemes  of  the 
traitors,  by  bringing  their  victim  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  district  in  which  Graham  had  taken 
refuge.  They  accordingly  lesolved  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  favourable  opportunity  thus  alforded 
them  for  the  execution  of  their  bloody  enterprise. 
Some  surmises  respecting  their  nefarious  piojcct 
seem,  in  some  waj'  or  other,  to  have  got  abroad, 
and  various  intimations  were  made  to  the  king  of 
the  impending  danger.  As  the  monarch  and  his 
suite  were  on  their  road  to  Perth,  and  were  ap- 
proaching the  Frith  of  Forth, — then  called  the  Scot- 
— lie  is  warned  tish  Sea, — a  Highland  woman,  who 
by  a  Highland  laid  claim  to  the  character  of  a 
woman.  prophetess,  presented  herself  be- 

fore the  royal  cavalcade,  and  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "  My  lord  king,  if  ye  pass  this  water  ye 
shall  never  return  again  alive."  James  was  struck 
with  her  appearance  and  language, — for  shortly 
before,  says  the  chronicler,  lie  had  read  a  predic- 
tion that  in  the  self-same  year  the  King  of  Scots 
should  be  slain, — and,  halting  for  a  moment,  com- 
manded one  of  his  knights  to  inquire  of  the  woman 
what  she  meant.  She  replied,  that  her  informa- 
tion came  from  one  Huthart;-!  but,  either  from 
carelessness  or  treachery,  the  knight  remarked, 
that  no  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  woman's 
words,  for  she  was  but  a  drunken  fool,  and  wist  not 
what  she  said.J  Tlic  l^ing,  therefore,  proceeded  on 
his  journey,  and  having  crossed  the  Frith,  rode  on 
to  Perth,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  mona- 
stery of  the  Dominicans  or  Black  Friars.  The  Christ- 
mas festivities  were  kept  up  by  the  court  with 
great  spirit  and  splendour,  and  day  after  day 
passed  away  in  feudal  pastimes  and  revelry.  The 
king  himself,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  his  approach- 
ing fate,  was  remarkably  gay  and  cheerful.     One 

■  Contemporary  Account,  p.  0"2. 

+  Sir  Walter  Scott  conjectuies  that  Iluthait  might  either 
be  the  same  with  Hiulikin,  a  Dutch  spirit,  or  with  the  Red- 
capped  demon,  so  powerful  in  the  ease  of  Lord  Soulis,  and 
other  wizards.     See  "  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,"  p.  il. 

\  Contempoi'ftry  Account,  p.  53. 


day,  when  engaged  in  playing  at  chess  with  a  young 
knight,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  call  in  jest  the 
King  of  Love,  he  told  him  of  the  prophecy  which 
declared  that  a  king  should  that  year  be  slain,  and 
warned  him  to  look  well  to  his  safety,  "  for  ye  wot 
well.  Sir  Alexander,"  said  lie,  "  that  thar  lie  no 
more  kings  in  this  realm  but  you  and  I,  and  I  let 
you  wit  that  I  shall. ordain  for  mj- sure  keeping 
sufficiently."  *  On  another  occasion,  Christoplier 
Chambers,  formerly  a  squire  in  the  household  of 
Albany,  who  had  been  admitted  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  plot,  being  seized  with  remorse,  thi'ce  several 
times  approached  the  royal  presence  intending  to 
warn  the  king  of  his  danger,  but  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  ultimately  abandoned  his  design. 
"  And  thus,"  adds  the  chronicler,  "  as  it  was  said 
by  the  old  wise  fathers,  many  j-ears  bcfoio  we 
were  born,  what  thing  is  destined  to  any  person, 
be  it  late,  be  it  soon,  at  the  last  ever  it  comcth."t 
Meanwhile  the  conspirators  had  completed  their 

plans,    and    fixed  on    the    night  „,      .  ,  .    ,,^, 
^  '  -111        The  night  of  the 

between    the    twentieth   and  the  -iqi^  of'Fel.niary 
twenty-first   of  Februaiy  for    the      fi>^ed  fir  the 
execution   of  their  bloody   enter-         mnvdcr. 
prise.     On   this   fatal  evening   the  king,   and  the 

nobles  and  ladies  of  his  court,  were       ,, 

.       .  Planner  in 

occupied  until  long  past  mitlnight    which  tlie  kin" 
"with  the  common  amusements   of       spent   the 
the  period, — the  game  of  chess  and        eic.ung— 
of  the  tables,  the  reading  romances,  tlie  harp,  and 
the  song.     The  treacherous  Atholc  was  among  the 
company  at  supper,  and  remained  till  a  late  hour. 
At  this  moment  a  last  effort  to   save  the   king  was 
made  by  the  Higliland  prophetess,  who  had  followed 
the  court  to  Perth,  and  now  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the   chamber,   and  so  earnestly  implored  admission 
that  the  usher  informed  the  king  of  her  A-s'islics. 
But  his  evil  destiny  prevailed ;  he  bade  her  return 
on  the  morrow,  and  she  quitted  the  monastery,  de- 
claring that  they  should  all  repent  that  they  would 
not  allow  her  now  to  speak  with  tlic  king.| 

About  an  hour  after  this,  James  called  for  the 
I'oidce,  or  parting  cup — the  signal  fur  retiring  to 
rest, — and  the  company  dispersed.  Sir  liobcrt 
Stewart,  the  chamberlain,  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  apartment.  To  facilitate  the  entrance  of  the 
conspirators,  he  had  previously —treachery  of  his 
destroyed  the  locks,  and  removed  chamberlain, 
tlie  bars  of  the  doors  of  the  royal  bedchamber,  and 
the  outer  room  adjoining,  which  communicated  with 
the  passan-e ;  and  about  midnight  he  had  placed 
wooden  boards  and  hurdles  across  the  moat,  which 
surrounded  the  garden  of  the  monastery,  to  enable 
the  murderers  to  enter  without  alarming  the 
warder.§  The  king  was  standing  before  the  fire, 
in  his  nightgown  and  slippers,  talking  gaily  with 
the  queen  and  her  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  ^vhen 
there  was  a  great  noise  and  clashing  of  arms  heard, 
and  torches  flashed  up  from  the  garden.  The 
threatened  vengeance    of  the  traitor  Graham  in- 


»  Contemporary  Account,  p.  53. 
t  Ibid.  p.  hi.  }  Ibid.  p.  SO. 
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stantly  darted  on  the  king's  remembrance,  and  the 
queen  and  the  ladies  flew  to  secure  the  door  of  the 
chamber;  but  to  their  consternation  they  found  the 
locks  destroyed  and  the  bolts  removed.  James  thus 
became  aware  that  a  plot  had  been  laid  for  his  de- 
struction, and  calling  to  the  women  to  keep  the  door 
as  long  as  they  were  able,  he  attempted  to  force  the 
windows ;  but  they  were  barred  with  stanchions  of 
iron,  and  resisted  all  his  efforts.  At  last,  in  utter  des- 
pair, he  seized  the  tongsof  the  fire-place,  and  wrench- 
ing up  one  of  the  boards  of  the  floor,  let  himself  down 
into  a  small  vault  below  the  apartment  and  then 
concealed  the  aperture  by  replacing  the  board. 
This  vault,  which  was  used  as  a  common  sewer, 
had  formerly  had  an  opening  into  the  outer  court, 
for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  apartment,  and  the 
king  might  in  this  way  have  effected  his  escape ; 
but  it  had  unfortunately  been  built  up  only  three 
days  before,  by  his  own  orders,  because  Avhen  he 
played  at  tennis  in  the  courtyard  the  balls  had 
rcj)oatedly  rolled  into  the  vault  through  that 
ajx?rture.*  Meanwhile  the  conspirators  burst  open 
the  doors,  and  having  slain  Walter  Straiton,  a  page, 
whom  thej'  met  in  the  passage,  rushed  towards  the 
king's  bedchamber.  The  queen  and  her  women 
Heroic  comluet  endeavoured  to  barricade  the  door, 
<jf  Catherine  and  according  to  tradition,  a  young 
Douglas,  jjjjy^  „j^„jg^  Catherine  Douglas, 
heroically  thrust  her  arm  info  the  staple  from 
which  the  bolt  had  been  removed.  But  it  was 
instantly  broken,  and  the  assassins  rushed  into  the 
room  with  nalicd  weapons,  throwing  down  and 
wounding  some  of  the  ladies  as  they  ran  shrieking 
into  the  farthest  corner  of  the  apartment.  The 
queen,  who  had  nothing  on  but  her  kirtle  and 
mantle,  was  paralyzed  with  horror,  and  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  without  power  of  speech  or 
motion,  whilst  one  of  the  villains,  in  his  brutal 
furj-,  attacked,  wounded,  and  would  have  slain  her, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  son  of  Graham's,  who  inter- 
posed, and  said,  "  What  will  you  do,  for  shame  of 
yourself,  to  the  queen?  She  is  but  a  woman.  Let 
us  go  and  seek  the  king."  The  conspirators  now 
perceived  that  James  had  escaped  them,  and  they 
sought  him  in  every  part  of  the  chamber,  and  of 
the  adjoining  apartment,  and  diligently  examined 
every  place  of  probable  concealment,  but  without 
success ;  and  after  a  fruitless  search  they  dispersed, 
to  extend  their  scrutiny  through  the  other  rooms 
and  remoter  parts  of  the  monastery. 

So  much  time  had  now  been  gained,  that  it 
seemed  exceedingly  probable  that  assistance  would 
arrive  in  time  to  save  the  king's  life  ;  but  unhappily 
he  became  impatient  of  his  confinement,  and 
having  heard  no  noise  for  some  time,  and  thinking 
that  the  conspirators  were  gone,  he  called  to  the 
ladies  to  bring  the  sheets  from  the  bed,  to  draw 
him  up  from  his  uncomfortable  place  of  conceal- 
ment. In  their  attempt  to  effect  this,  Elizabeth 
Douglas,  one  of  the  queen's  women,  fell  down 
beside  the  king,  and  at  this  moment  Thomas 
Chambers,  one  of  the  assassins,  who  knew  all  the 
•  Contemporary  Account,  p.  50. 


corners  of  the  monastery,  suddenly  recollected  the 
vault  beneath  the  bedchamber,  and  feeling  satisfied 
that  the  king  must  be  there  concealed,  returned  to 
the  apartment.*  He  at  once  discovered  where  the 
floor  had  been  broken,  and,  raising  the  plank,  per- 
ceived b}'  the  light  of  his  torch  the  king,  and  the 
ladj'  who  had  fallen  into  the  vault ;  upon  which  he 
called  to  his  fellows  with  savage  merriment,  "  Sirs, 
the  bride  is  found  for  whom  we  have  sought,  and 
carolled  all  night. "t  Sir  John  Hall,  another  of  the 
traitors,  then  leaped  down  with  a  dagger  in  his 
hand;  but  the  king,  who  was  possessed  of  great 
bodily  strength  and  activity,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  by  main  force  threw  him  under  his  feet. 
Hall's  brother,  who  next  descended,  met  with  the 
same  fate ;  and  so  violentl_y  did  the  king  grapple 
with  the  murderers,  that  the  marks  of  his  gripe 
were  visible  on  their  throats  for  weeks  afterwards. 

But  they  were  armed  with  large 

,     .  '^    ,  .,       _  ,     ,,  llie  muraer. 

knives,   while  James  was  wholly 

weaponless,  and  in  the  struggle  to  wrest  their 
weapons  from  them,  his  hands  were  severely  cut 
and  mangled.  Sir  Robert  Graham  now  came 
to  the  assistance  of  his  associates,  and  James, 
worn  out  with  the  mortal  contest,  and  finding 
no  further  defence  possible,  earnestly  implored 
his  mercy.  But  Graham  replied  fiercely,  '■  Thou 
cruel  tyrant,  thou  never  hadst  mercy  upon  thine 
own  noble  kindred,  nor  upon  any  one  else  ;  there- 
fore no  mercy  shalt  thou  have  here."  Then  said 
the  king,  "  I  beseech  thee  that  for  my  soul's  salva- 
tion thou  wilt  let  me  have  a  confessor."  "  Thou 
shalt  have  no  confessor  but  this  sword,"  replied 
the  assassin,  and  ran  the  unhappy  prince  through 
the  body,  who  instantly  fell  down,  and  continued 
faintly  to  implore  mercy,  and  to  offer  half  his 
kingdom  for  his  life.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  when 
the  blood-thirsty  ruffian  saw  the  king  lying  bleed- 
ing under  his  feet,  he  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
piteous  spectacle  that  he  was  about  to  come  up, 
leaving  him  still  breathing ;  but  his  associates 
above  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
did  not  complete  the  horrid  deed ;  upon  which 
Graham,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  Halls,  fell 
on  the  king  with  their  daggers,  and  slew  him  by 
repeated  wounds.J 

This  atrocious  murder  being  thus  consummated, 
the  assassins  sought  for  the  queen,  fearing  her 
revenge ;  but  she  had  fortunately  made  her  escape. 
By  this  time  the  alarm  had  been  given,  and  the 
citizens  and  the  nobles,  who  were  quartered  in  the 
town,  hearing  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot 
with  torches  and  weapons.  The  traitors  on  their 
approach  fled  in  great  haste,  and  were  seen  cross- 
ing the  moat  by  Sir  David  Dunbar,  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  March,  who  pursued  -and  slew  one  of  their 
number,  after  being  himself  severely  wounded.  § 
The  principal  conspirators,  however,  succeeded  in 

*  Contemporary  Account,  p.  58.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  p.  59.  Tliere  were  sixteen  wounds  in  his 
breast  alone. 

§  Ibid.  p.  60.  "As  he  fought  witli  them  in  their  fleeing, 
tliey  cut  off  three  of  the  lingers  of  his  one  hand,  and  sore 
wounded  hinj  upon  his  head." 
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making  tlicir  escape  to  the  Highlands,  expressing 
their  great  regret  that  they  had  not  killed  the 
qviccn  along  with  her  husband,  dreading  her  active 
and    inexorable    vengeance.*      And    not    without 

Ciii'tiire  u(  tlie  good  rea.son,  for  so  zealons  and  un- 
iiinicli Mcrs —  wearied  \\cic  her  eflbrts  to  trace 
and  apprehend  the  murderers,  that  in  less  than  a 
n-.oi-.lh  they  were  all  taken  and  brought  to  justice. 

They  had  undoubtedly  committed  a  crime  of  no 
ordinary  atrocity  ;  but  the  refined  and  complicated 
toitu'cs  inflicted  upon  tlicra  wei-e  shocking  to  hu- 
manity, and  must  have  contributed  in  no  smpll 
degree  to  defeat  the  end  contemplated  in  their 
pnnishment.  Sir  Robert  Stewart  and  Christopher 
Chambers  were  first  taken   and  brought  to  Edin- 

— tliev  lire  tor-  ^"I'S^b  where,  after  a  full  confession 
jurecl  and  of  their  guilt,  they  were  tortured, 
executed.  .i,„i  then  beheaded  with  an  old 
vusly  axe,  on  a  high  scaffold  i-aiscd  in  the  midst  of  the 
market-place,  and  their  heads  fixed  upon  the  gates 
of  I'eith.  The  aged  Earl  of  Athole,  who  was  ap- 
prehcndcd  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  \\as  next  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned.  He  admitted  that  his 
grandson  had  proposed  such  a  coii.spiracy  to  him  ; 
but  affirmed  to  the  last,  that  he  exerted  every  effort 
to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  in  it,  and  believed 
he  had  succeeded.!  As  Easter  was  approaching, 
the  cross  on  which  his  grandson  had  beeir  tor- 
mented was  taken  down,  and  he  was  tied  to  a  pil- 
lar in  the  city,  with  a  paper  diadem  upoir  his  head, 
thrice  inscribed  with  the  name  of  traitor  ;  his  head 
was  then  struck  off,  encircled  with  an  iron  crown, 
and  fixed  upon  the  top  of  a  spear.  Shortly  after, 
the  arch-conspirator,  Graham,  w  as  captured  in  the 
wilds  of  Mar,  by  two  Highland  chieftains,  John 
Stewart  Gorm  and  Robert  Duncauson,  and  con- 
veyed, to  Stirling.  His  remorseless  courage  sup- 
ported him  to  the  last,  airrid  tortures  the  very  re- 
lation of  which  makes  the  blood  run  cold  and  the 
.J^iirtacious  de-  heart  sicken.  He  boldly  contended, 
fence  oi  Sir       in  the  presence  of  the  court,  that 

Kobert  Graham.  ]^^  \^^^  -^  right  to  act  as  he  had 
done,  and  that,  having  renounced  his  allegiance, 
under  his  hand  and  seal,  and  defied  the  king  as  his 
mortal  enemy,  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  slay  him 
w  herever  they  met ;  and  if  they  did  him  justice 
they  would  allow  him  to  go  free,  seeing,  said  he, 
he  did  no  wrong  nor  sin,  but  onlj-  slew  God's  crea- 
ture, his  enemy.  The  eontemporarj'  chronicler, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  friendly  feeling  towards 
him,  says,  "  This  same  Sir  Robert  Graham,  with 
manly  heart,  and  well  ad\ised,  as  a  man  well  in- 
structed in  law  and  letters,  said  these  words  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  before  the  judges  : — '  I  doubt  it  not, 
that  ye  shall  see  the  day  and  the  time  that  ye  shall 
pray  for  my  soul,  for  the  great  good  that  I  have 
done  to  you  and  all  this  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I 
have  thus  slain  and  deliveied  you  of  so  cruel  a 
tyrant,  the  greatest  enemy  Scots  or  Scotland  could 

*  Contemporaij  Account,  p.  GO. 

■f  1'lie  Cunt(nnporar}'  Account  assigns  the  chief  part  in 
the  cons[iiracy  to  Graham,  hut  Buchanan  and  the  other 
Scottish  historians  represent  that  audacious  man  as  Atliole's 
tool. 

VOL.  I. 


I  have,  considering  his  unquenchable  covctousncss  in 
his  youth,  against  all  nature — his  tyranny  immea- 
surable, without  pity  or  mercy  to  friend  or  foe, 
to  high  or  low,  to  poor  or  rich.'  "* 

"  These  things,"  continues  the  old  chronicler, 
"  will  be  rehearsed  in  Scotland  many  a  year  here- 
after; for  he  was  a  man  of  great  heart  and  man- 
hood, and  full  discreet,  and  a  great  scholar  of  laws, 
positive,  and  canon,  and  civil  both ;  and  }  et,"  he 
adds,  iir  sorrow,  "  he  was  condemned." 

"  This  was  the  sentence  :  —  there  should  be 
brought  a  cart,  in  the  middle  of  which  there  should 
be  set  fast  a  tree,  upright,  longer  than  a  man  ;  and 
A\ith  that  same  knife  that  he  slew  the  king  withal, 
was  his  hand  all  upon  high  nailed  fast  to  that  tree. 
That  done,  the  hangman  was  connnanded  with  that 
same  knife  to  cut  off  that  hand  from  the  arm. 
After  that,  he  was  nailed,  irakcd  as  he  was  first 
born  of  his  mother,  drawn  through  the  town,  and 
the  tormentors  on  e-\-ery  side  of  him,  with  hooked 
instruments  of  iron,  fire  hot,  all  red  and  glowing; 
thej-  ])inehed  and  twinched  his  thighs,  his  legs,  his 
arms,  his  sides,  his  back,  his  shoulders,  his  neck, 
his  womb,  and  over  all  his  body,  that  was  still  sick 
and  piteous  to  look  upon.  A\'ith  the  unsupportable 
pain  of  torment,  he  cried  then  piteously,  with 
deadly  voice,  for  the  pains  and  passions  he  so  suf- 
fered, saying  to  them,  that  they  did  that  torment 
against  the  laws.  '  This  that  ye  have  done  to  me 
is  only  by  the  rigour  of  unmeasurable  tyranny. 
All  the  world  may  clepe  j"ou  Scotch  tyrants,  for 
humair  nature  will  not  suffer  nor  endure  the  pain- 
ful and  tyrannic  tormenting  that  ye  put  mc  unto. 
I  doubt  me  full  sore,  that,  if  ye  continue  thus  your 
torments  upon  my  wretched  person,  that  by  the 
pain  ve  shall  constrain  me  to  deny  my  Creator, 
and  if  I  so  do  I  call  you  before  God,  the  high 
and  chief  Judge  of  all  mankind  after  their  deserts 
at  the  uiriversal  doom,  that  ye  be  the  very  cause  of 
the  loss  of  my  soul.'  " 

The  miserable  wretch  was  reserved  for  another 
day  of  agonj' ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  veil 
over  the  horrid  scene.  He  was  at  length  beheaded, 
and  the  dreadful  tragedy  terminated  v\ith  the  exe- 
cution of  Thomas  Hall,  "  who,  it  was  known," 
says  the  contemporary  chronicler,  "  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  final  cause  of  the  king's  death.  And 
thus  ends  this  sorrowful  and  piteous  chronicle." 

James  I.,  who  was  thus  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  wise  and  energetic 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  Jiis  kingdom, 
was  bj-  far  the  ablest  sovereign  that  had  oc- 
cupied the  Scottish  throne  since  Character  of 
the  days  of  King  Robert  Bruce;  James  I.— 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  of  his  succes- 
sors have  equalled  him,  either  in  the  vigour  of  his 
talents,  ov  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  accomplish- 

*   '■'I'Vic   evil  spirit  ^vhich    had  seduced  him,"  s!i\s  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  and   seemed  to  speak  hy  his  mouth,  proved 
a  false  prophet:    the  immortality  wiiicli  liis  memory  ob- 
tained was  only  conferred  by  a  ]iopul.arrliyme  to  this  ellect — 
'  Kohert  Gralnam 
That  l^illed  our  king, 
God  give  liim  shame.'  " 
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merits.  His  natural  abilities,  indeed,  were  (jf  the 
big-liest  order,  and  had  been  earlj'  eallcd  forth  into 
matmity,  both  by  assiduous  cultivation,  and  by  tlic 
stern  lessons  of  advcrsitj-.  His  protraetcd  resi- 
dence in  England  enabled  him  to  study  the  science 
of  government  to  the  best  advantage,  and  he  ac- 
quired in  this  school  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ad- 
ministration, which  he  could  hardly  have  learned 
in  his  own  kingdom.  The  enlarged  and  sagacious 
character  of  his  political  views  is  proved  by  the 
courage  with  which,  undcteiied  by  threatened 
danger,  he  uprooted  time-honouicd  abuses,  and 
introduced  the  most  extensive  and  beneficial 
changes  into  the  constitution  of  the  country.  The 
introduction  of  the  principle  of  representation  in 
the  meetings  of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm,  and 
the  frequency  and  I'Cgularity  ^^•ith  which  they  were 
assembled — tlie  publication,  for  the  first  time,  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  in  the  language  of  the  com- 
mon people — the  steps  taken  to  give  the  utmost 
publicity  to  the  statutes  passed  by  the  legislature 
— tlie  institution  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the 
numerous  enactments  of  his  reign  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  law  and  order,  and  the  due  administration 
of  jvistice  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  vindicate 
his  claim  to  the  character  of  a  wise  and  good  so^e- 
rcign,  and  show  his  enlightened  and  deep  anxiety 
to  promote  the  welfaic  of  his  subjects.     "  James 

lijj.  affection     sought  to  found  the  basis  of  his 

for  the  common   power   on    the   affections   of    his 

people—  people.  lie  attached  the  lower 
orders  to  him  by  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the 
temperate  and  equitable  administration  of  justice, 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the 
promotion  of  every  thing  that  could  diffuse  com- 
fort, competency,  and  innocent  enjoyment  through 
the  humblest  ranlis  of  society.  He  mingled  oc- 
casionally among  the  common  people  in  disguises  ; 
visited  their  firesides ;  entered  into  their  cares, 
their  pursuits,  and  their  amusements;  informed 
himself  of  their  mechanical  arts,  and  how  they 
could  best  be  patronized  and  improved,  and  was 
thus  an  all-per\ading  spirit,  watching  with  a  be- 
nevolent ej-e  over  the  meanest  of  his  subjects."  *  As 
might  have  been  expected,  James  was  highly  popu- 
lar with  the  great  mass  of  the  nation,  who  felt  the 
benefits  they  enjoyed  from  his  vigorous  and  equi- 
table administration,  and  willingly  took  refuge 
under  his  protection  from  the  grievous  oppression 
of  the  feudal  barons.  But  his  turbulent  and 
factious  nobility  regarded  him  with  very  different 
feelings ;  and,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  his 
laudable  efforts  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power,  to 

—severity  strip  them  of  those  dangerous  im- 
towards  Lis       munities  which  they  had  usurped 

nobles—  during  the  anarchy  of  the  pre- 
ceding reigns,  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  flagrant  offences,  he  displayed  an 
inflexible  severity,  which  sometimes  bordered  on 
cruelty.     But  the  evils  of  the  feudal  system  had, 

■  Washington  Irving. 


during  the  feeble  sway  of  his  predecessors,  and  the 
long  usurpation  of  Albany,  grown  up  toarankness 
which  could  be  repressed  only  bv'  the  adoption  of 
the  most  vigorous  measirrcs,  while  the  long  exile  of 
James  in  a  foreign  land,  through  the  unprincipled 
ambition  of  his  uncle,  and  the  state  of  anarchy  in 
which  he  found  his  Icingdom  on  his  return,  made 
revenge  appear  almost  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  and 
may  account  for,  if  it  cannot  justify,  the  unrelent- 
ing rigour  with  which  he  jjursued  his  iriicle's 
family  to  utter  ruin. 

The  personal  accomplishments  of  James  were  of 
a  very  high  order.  He  was  well  _],i5  personal 
learned,  we  arc  told,  "  to  fight  accomplish- 
with  the  sword,  to  joust,  to  tour-  ments 
ney,  to  wrestle,  to  sing,  and  dance.  He  was  an 
expert  rrrediciner,  right  crafty  in  plaj'ing  both  of 
lute  and  harp,  and  sundry  other  instruments  of 
music,  and  was  expert  in  grammar',  oratory,  and 
poetry."  He  was  air  eminent  ealligrapher,  illumi- 
nator, and  painter  in  miniature.  Gardening  was  a 
favourite  amusement  with  him,  as  it  was  with  his 
predecessor  the  good  King  ])avid  I.,  and  he  took 
great  pleasure  iir  planting  shrubs  and  trees,  and 
in  grafting.*  He  contributed  greatly  to  imjn-ove 
the  national  music  of  Scotland,  and  wrote  several 
poems,  both  serious  and  comic,  which  bear  the 
stamp  of  original  genius,  and  arc  I'emarkable  for  a 
grace  and  elegance  which  were  previously  un- 
known to  Scottish  writers.  In  person,  James  was 
rather  below  the  middle  size,  but  possessed  of  such 
strength  and  activity,  as  to  excel  iir  the  games  of 
chivalry,  and  in  all  the  manly  exercises  of  the  age. 

This  excellent  prince  perished  in  the  forty- 
foirrth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his 
reign,  and  was  buried  in  the  chirrch  of  the  Car- 
thusians at  Perth.  He  left  one 
soir,  James,  his  successor,  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom,  jNIargaret,  the  eldest,  inherited 
her  father's  love  of  literature  and  taste  for  poetry. 
But  her  husband,  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XL  of  France,  was  irotorious  for  his  duplicity  and 
falsehood,  his  mean  malignitj'  and  gross  licentiorrs- 
ness,  and  her  lot  was  singularly  wretched.  She 
was  neglictcd  and  contemned  by  her  infamous 
husband,  and  is  believed  to  have  fallen  a  victim, 
in  her  twentv-second  year,  to  a  base  calumny,  in- 
vented by  one  of  his  unworthy  courtiers. t  Her 
sister  Eleanor,  who  married  Sigisnrund,  Duke  of 
Austria,  was  equally  fond  of  literature,  and  trans- 
lated the  romance  of  Poirthus  et  Sidoyne  into  Ger- 
man for  the  amusement  of  her  husband.  James's 
remaining  daughters  were  Isabel,  married  to  Fran- 
cis, Duke  of  Bretagne ;  Mary,  to  the  Count  de 
Boucquan,  son  to  the  Lord  of  Campvere  ;  and  Jane, 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  subsequently  to  the  Earl 
of  Morton. 

*  Seotichron,  vol.  ii.  p.  014. 

+  "Her  ac.cnser,"  says  Pinkei'ton,  "was  proved  to  be  a 
'  sconnJrel'  and  '  common  liar;'  qualities  wliicli,  doubtless, 
recommended  him  to  the  special  protection  of  Louis.' 
History,  vol.  i.  pp.  199—301,  and  note  (8),  For  the  ch»- 
racter  of  f.ouis  see  Introduction  to  Qnentin  I^nrward. 
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The  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Scotland  had 
now  become  completely  assimilated,  in  the  general 
outline  of  its  constitution,   to  the  other  churches 
which  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.     The  provincial  councils  of  the  clergy  ap- 
pear to  ha%"e  been   regularly  assembled,  but   their 
acts  are  imperfectly  recorded,  as  they  contain  little 
or    nothing    of  much    interest.        The     following 
ri-ivileses  of      Passage   gives  in  brief   compass  a 
the  .Scottish      comprehensive    ^icw    of   the    pri- 
cl'^i'gy.  vileges    enjoyed    by   the    Scottish 

church  at  this  period.  "  Tile  clergy  seem  to  have 
possessed  an  exemption  from  tribute  and  war,  and 
from  the  sentence  of  a  temporal  judge  ;  a  judicial 
authoritj'  in  the  spiritual  causes  of  tithes,  testa- 
ments, matrimonial,  and  heretical  affairs  ;  freedom 
to  let  land  and  tithes ;  submission  to  no  foreign 
church  but  the  Pope  alone ;  a  power  of  holding 
provincial  councils  for  the  regulation  of  the  national 
church.  In  benefices,  the  pontiff  had  onlj'  the 
right  of  confirmation  and  deprivation,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  any  benefice  at  Rome  was  strictly  prohi- 
bited. The  bishops  were  elected  by  the  chapter, 
and  the  royal  recommendation  seems  seldom  to 
have  intervened.  Abbots  were  chosen  by  the 
monks  alone  ;  the  secular  clergy  were  named  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands.  These  clergy  were  either 
parsons  (rectors)  or  vicars.  JIany  were  in  the 
appointment  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  collegiate 
bodies  whose  chapters  they  formed.  Hence  the 
lay  patronage  was  much  confined.  j\Iany  sees  and 
abbeys  were  opulent ;  but  James  HI.  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  monarch  'who  seized  and  made  a 
trafRc  of  the  nomination.* 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  in  an  age  when 
Superstitious  ti^*^  great  mass  of  the  people  were 
usages.  immersed  in   gross  ignorance,  su- 

perstitious notions  and  usages  were  widely  preva- 
lent in  Scotland  at  this  period.  The  virtue  of  the 
masSjf  and  of  the  relics  of  saints,  the  adoration  of 
images  and  of  the  cross,  the  efficacy  of  indulgences 
and  the  importance  of  confession,  of  processions, 
and  of  pilgrimages,  were  zealouslj-  inculcated  by 
the  priests,  and  credulously  believed  by  the  people. 
Immense  numbers  of  pilgrims  tra- 
velled to  the  various  shrines  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  not  only  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, but  even  on  the  continent.  If,  however,  we 
may  credit  the  statements  of  contemporary  writers, 
the  extreme  frequency  of  these  pilgrimages  did  not 
originate  wholly  iu  religious  zeal.     A  graphic  de- 

*  Pinkerton's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

+  Kveii  the  learned  ISower,  the  contiuuator  of  Forilun, 
relates  witli  all  gravity  an  example  of  the  virtue  of  the  mass 
in  saving  three  monks  af  liis  monastery  who  were  bringing 
ale  in  a  boat  that  was  lost. 


Pilgrimages. 


scription  of  what  the  fashionable  pilgrimages  oi" 
the  time  really  were,  is  given  by  A^^illiam  Thorpe, 
one  of  the  early  followers  of  Wycliffe,  in  his  defence 
before  Archbishop  Arundel : — "  Examine,"  he  says, 
"  whosoever  will,  twenty  of  these  pilgrims,  and 
he  shall  not  find  the  man  or  wo-  cii.'u-H't.r  umI 
man  that  knows  surely  a  com-  condurt  ui'  tin. 
mandment  of  God,  nor  can  say  pilgiims, 
their  Pater-nostcr  and  Ave-Maria,  nor  their  creeds 
readily  in  any  language."  "  The  cause,"  he  affirms, 
"  why  that  many  men  and  women  go  hither  and 
thither  now  on  pilgrimages,  is  more  for  the  health 
of  their  bodies  than  of  their  souls,  more  to  have 
riches  and  prospeiity  of  this  world  than  to  be  en- 
riched with  virtues  in  their  souls,  more  to  have 
here  worldly  and  fleshly  friendship  than  to  have 
friendship  of  God  and  of  his  saints  in  hca\cn." 
Such  persons  as  thus  spend  much  money  in  seeking 
and  visiting  the  hones  of  this  or  that  saint,  do  that, 
he  contends,  which  is  in  direct  disobedience  to  the 
command  of  God,  inasmuch  as  they  v^'aste  their 
goods  partly  upon  hostellers  (or  inn-keepers)  niony 
of  whom  are  women  of  profligate  conduct,  partly 
upon  rich  priests  that  alreadj^  have  much  more 
than  thej'  need.  "  Also,"  he  concludes,  "  I  know 
well,  that  when  divers  men  and  women  will  go 
thus  after  tlieir  own  wills,  and  finding  out  one  pil- 
grimage, they  will  ordain  with  them  (arrange  with 
one  another)  before  to  have  with  them  both  men 
and  women  that  can  well  sing  wanton  songs,  and 
some  other  pilgrims  will  have  with  them  bagpipes ; 
so  that  every  town  they  come  through,  what  with 
the  noise  of  their  singing,  with  the  sound  of  their 
piping,  with  the  jangling  of  their  Canterbury 
bells,  and  with  the  barking  out  of  dogs  after  them, 
they  make  more  noise  than  if  the  king  came  there- 
away with  all  his  clarions  and  many  other  min- 
strels. And  if  these  men  and  women  be  a  month 
in  their  pilgrimage  many  of  them  shall  be  an  half- 
year  after  janglers,  tale-tellers,  and  liars."*  The 
most  noted  Scottish  pilgrimage  appears  to  have 
been  "Whithern,  in  Galloway,  and  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims  resorted  to  this  shrine  from  England,  and 
even  from  foreign  countries.  Rabelais  mentions 
the  frequent  pilgrimages  to  St.  Triegnan,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  St.  Ninian,  the 
founder  of  the  bishopric  of  Whithern. t 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  doctrines  of  Wyc- 
liffe appeared  for  the  first  time  in  ^.^.^^  ,^,j„,,,„ee 
Scotland.      The   disciples   of  this     in  Scotland  of 
great  reformer  had  already  become    tl"-  doctrines  of 
very  numerous  in  England,  where  ^'^  ^ 

they  had  undergone  a  fierce  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  hierarchy.  Great  numbers 
were  cotrdemned  to  the  stake,  and  others  suffered 
prolonged  imprisonment,  whipjiing,  and  similar 
punishments.  Some  of  these  zealous  opponents  of 
papal  errors  soon  penetrated  into  the  northern 
division  of  the  island,  either  in  search  of  a  refuge 

*  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments.  Pictorial  History  of 
England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145,  U6. 

t  Pinkerton's  History,  vol.  i  p.  17-0,  note  (1).  St,  Kingon 
is  the  Scottish  coiTUption  of  St.  Ninian. 
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from  tlie  persecution  of  their  enemies,  or,  more 
probably,  from  an  ardent  desire  to  propagate  the 
truth.  They  wero  usually  termed  Lollards,  pro- 
bably from  the  German  reformer,  Walter  Lolhard, 
who  was  burnt  at  Colog-ne,  in  1322,  for  his  preacli- 
iii!>^  a;;-ainst  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  the  cfficaej' 
of  penance,  and  the  authority  assumed  by  the 
pope.  The  Eng-Hsli  and  Scottish  Lollards  were 
the  zealous  opponents  of  the  pretensions  of  tlie 
Komish  hierarchy,  and  appear  to  have  lield  nearly 
the  same  doctrines  with  Luther  and  his  followers 
in  the  next  century.  A  very  distinct  account  of 
their  creed  is  given  in  a  petition  which  they  jn-c- 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  139.3,  in  which 
Opinions  licld  tlioy  maintain,  that  "  the  posses- 
Ijy  tlio  LnllarJs.  siou  of  temporalities  by  the  clcrg\- 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  Christianity,  and  destruc- 
tive of  faith,  hope,  and  charity  ;  that  the  Romish 
priesthood  is  not  that  established  by  Christ;  that 
outward  rites  of  worship  have  no  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  are  of  little  or  no  importance ;  that  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  the  occasion  of  scandalous 
irregularities  in  the  whole  church  ;  that  the  pre- 
tended miracle  of  transubstantiation  tends  to  make 
people  idolatrous  ;  that  exorcisms  and  benedictions 
pronounced  over  wine,  bread,  water,  oil,  salt,  Sec, 
have  more  in  them  of  necromancy  than  of  religion  ; 
that  the  clergy,  by  accepting  secular  places  under 
the  government,  become  hermaphroditcs,attcmpting 
at  the  same  time  to  serve  both  God  and  Mammon ; 
that  prayers  made  for  the  dead  are  more  likely  to 
be  displeasing  than  otherwise  to  the  Almighty,  in- 
asmuch as  for  one  among  other  reasons,  they  are 
probablv.  in  most  cases,  offered  for  persons  (more 
especially  the  founders  of  monasteries  and  other 
such  pernicious  endowments)  who  have  already 
been  consigned  to  punishment  for  their  evil  lives, 
and  are  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy  ;  that  pilgrim- 
ages and  prayers  made  to  images,  are  nearlj'  akin 
to  idolatry ;  that  auricular  confession  is  a  highly 
objectionable  practice  ;  that  jiricsts  have  no  power 
of  absolution  for  sin  ;  that  to  take  aw'ay  the  life 
of  man,  either  in  war  or  bj'  sentence  of  a  court 
of  justice,  is  expressly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity;  and,  lastly,  that  certain 
trades  ought  to  he  put  down,  as  both  unnecessary 
and  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  sin,  especially 
those  of  the  goldsmith  and  the  sword-cutler,  both 
of  which,  though  they  might  be  tolerated  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  were  not  lawful  under 
that  of  the  New  Testament."  ' 

It  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that  the  clergy  should 
regard  with  the  greatest  alarm  the  spread  of  doc- 
trines like  these,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of 
the  papal  system ;  but  the  measures  which  they 
adopted  for  their  suppression  were  in  the  highest 
degree  unjustifiable  and  impolitic.  In  the  year 
Trial  ami        l'*"'?.     John    Kesby,    an    English 

execution  oi       priest,    of  the    school   of  Wycliffe. 

Joliii  Itcsby.      y^-i^o  iia^;  preached  the  tenets  of 

the  reformer  with  great  boldness  and  zeal,  was  ap- 

*  Williin's  Concilia,  ^-ol.  iii.  p.  "-iM.     rictofiai  rii>,t,oiy  ol' 
England,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 


prehended  on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  brought  be- 
fore a  clerical  council,  presided  o\er  by  Laurence 
of  Lindores,  an  eminent  doctor  of  theology.  He 
was  charged  -with  no  fewer  tlian  forty  heretical 
opinions,  the  piincipal  of  which  were,  that  penance 
and  auricular  confession  are  of  no  avail ;  that  the 
pope  is  not  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  was 
not  to  be  esteemed  poj)e  if  he  was  a  man  of  wicked 
life.  Resby  made  a  courageous  and  eloquent  de- 
fence ;  but,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  he  failed  to 
convince  his  ecclesiastical  judges,  by  whom  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  barbarously  condemned  to  the 
flames.  This  intrepid  witness  for  the  truth  was 
accordingly  burnt  at  Perth  along  with  his  books 
and  writings.*  The  conduct  of  the  clergy,  in  thus 
kindling  the  flames  of  religious  persecution,  was 
abetted,  if  not  instigated,  by  Albany,  whose  zeal 
for  the  purity  of  the  Romish  faith,  a]id  hatred  of 
Lollards  and  heretics,  are  gratefully  commemorated 
by  AYyntown.t  The  execution  of  Resby  is  tlic  first 
example  of  persecution  for  religious  opinions  which 
is  recorded  in  Scottish  history,  and,  as  lias  invari- 
ably been  the  case,  tins  cruel  attemjjt  to  quench 
the  doctrines  of  the  reformers  served  only  to 
strengthen  their  hold  on  the  popular  mind.  'J'ho 
blood  of  the  martyr  proved  the  seed  of  the  church. 

His  little  treatises,  explaining  and    spread  of  his 

defending  the  opinions  for  which  doctrines, 
he  suffered,  were  carefully  preserved  by  his  dis- 
ciples, who  held  secret  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  those  doctrines  which  they  had  been  taught  by 
their  instructor,  and  which  they  resolutely  main- 
tained, although  they  were  afraid  openly  to  avow 
them.  Bower  tells  us,  that  there  were  still  in  his 
day  some  unhappy  persons,  instigated  by  the  devil, 
by  whom  the  writings  of  Ilesby  were  carefully 
preserved,  and  their  pernicious  heresies  cherished, 
in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  text,  that  "  stolen 
vsaters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is 
pleasant."  It  is  certain  that  the  new  opinions 
continued  sfr'adily  to  gain  ground  statute  asainst 
in  Scotland,  for  an  Act  was  passed  the  Lollards. 
for  their  suppression  by  the  parliament  which  as- 
sembled at  Perth  in  1424-,  after  the  return  of 
James  I.  from  England.  This  statute  directed  that 
the  bishops  should  make  strict  inquisition  within 
their  respective  dioceses  for  all  Lollards  and  other 
heretics,  in  order  that  they  might  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  holy  church ;  and  that, 
if  necessary,  the  civil  power  should  be  called  in 
for  that  purpose,  in  aid  of  the  ecclesiastical.  J. 

It  does  not  appear,  however,   that  any  person 
was  brought  to  the  stake  in  Scot-    p^^j  ^^^^^^  j^ 
land,  for  heresy,  after  the  death  of    condemned  and 
Resby,    till  the  year  1433,  when        burnt  ior 
Paul   Crawar,  a    Bohemian,    was         leiesj  — 
burnt  at  St.  Andrews,  on  the  23rd  of  July.    Crawar, 
who  is  admitted  bj'  his  enemies  to  have  been  a 

*  Fordun,  a  G()odal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412,41*3. 

+  "  He  was  a  constant  Catholic, 

All  Lollard  lie  liated  and  heretic. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  419. 
I  Acts  of  the  Scottisli  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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person  of  great  learning  and  of  remarkable  acutc- 
ness  and  dexterity  in  argument,  had  been  scut  by 
the  reformer.s  of  Prague  to  open  a  communication 
with  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  He  was  a  phy- 
sician by  profession,  and  his  recommendatory  let- 
ters spoke  highlj'  of  his  eminence  in  the  healing 
art ;  but  he  appears  to  have  followed  this  profession 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  disseminate  his  religious  opin- 
ions. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  made  many 
converts,  and  that  the  disciples  of  "Wj-cliffe  in 
Scotland  had  by  this  time  greatly  increased  in 
number,  for,  in  the  account  given  of  the  trial  of  the 
Bohemian,  lie  is  spoken  of  as  an  emissary  to  a  nu- 
merous body  sharing  the  sentiments  of  himself  and 
his  countrymen.  The  zeal  and  success  witli  whicli 
he  propagated  his  doctrinal  ■(■icws  excited  the  alarm 
and  indignation  of  the  clergy,  and  ho  was  seized 
and  brought  before  Laurence  of  Lindoi'cs,  the  same 
cruel  and  bigoted  inquisitor  who  sat  in  judgment 
upon  Ke.sby.  From  tlic  exposition  of  his  opinions 
given  b\'  Bower,  it  is  evident  that 
Crawar  held,  on  most  points,  the 
tenets  of  "Wj'cliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
He  aifirmed  that  purgatory  was  a  cunningly-de- 
vised fable,  the  efficacy  of  pilgimagcs  an  imposi- 
tion, and  that  the  doctrines  of  transubstantiation, 
the  power  of  the  "  keys,"  and  priestly  absolution, 
were  vain  devices  of  human  invention.  He  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  light  of  the  laity  to  the  free 
perusal  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  what  was 
probably  regarded  as  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  his 
iicretical  opinions,  he  asserted,  that,  in  temporal 
matters,  the  spiritual  should  be  subordinate  to  the 
civil,  and  that  magistrates  had  a  right  to  try  and 
punish  ecclesiastics  who  had  been  guilty  of  cri- 
minal oflences.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  Crawar  and  his  followers  rejected  the  un- 
authorized rites  of  the  Romish  church,  and  closely 
followed  the  example  of  the  primitive  Christians. 
They  commenced  the  service  bj'  the  Lord's  Piayer, 
after  which  they  read  the  history  of  the  institution 
of  the  ordinance,  as  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  ele- 
ments, using  common  bread,  and  a  common  drink- 
ing cup  or  goblet.*  When  brought  before  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  the  Bohemian  reformer  cou- 
rageously avowed  the  opinions  which  he  held,  and 
supported  them  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  and 
by  apposite  quotations  from  the  sacred  volume.  But 
his  powerful  reasoning  and  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  availed  him  nothing  in  his 
contest  with  his  remorseless  persecutors.  Ho  was 
condemned  to  the  stake,  and  luidcrwent  the  cruel 
.sentence  with  a  courage  and  composure  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  act,  and  their 
apologists,  have  endeavoured  to  blacken  the  me- 
mory of  their  victim  by  imputing  to  him  a  denial 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  affirming  that 
his  followers  recommended  a  community  of  goods, 

•  Fordun,  a  Goodal,  vol.  ii.  \'V.  -i'-'o,  496.     TjHer,  vul,  iii. 
p.  -lu. 


and  lived  gross  and  licentious  lives, — the  vorv 
calumnious  accusation  which  the  heathen  writers 
brought  against  the  disciples  of  Christ  in  tlie  early 
ages  of  Christianity. 

It  may  excite  surprise  that  a  sovereign  so  saga- 
cious   and   enlightened   as    .lames,      l\,]irvofthe 
should  have   countenanced  or  per-  kiiiq — 

mitted  these  cruel  proceedings ;  but  the  clergy 
^^■cre  his  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  his  deadly 
struggle  with  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  ho  had 
been  trained  in  a  bad  scliool  for  tlie  acquirement  of 
correct  opinions  respecting  religious  frcedonr  and 
toleration.  The  sanguinary  persecutions  of  the 
Lollards,  which  took  place  in  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  his  son,*  who  scrupled  at 
nothing  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  clergy,  must 
have  exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the 
mind  of  the  youthful  monarch,  accustoming  him  to 
witness  scenes  of  .suffering  and  cruelty,  and  to  set) 
human  lives  sacrificed  without  scruple,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  selfish  objects.  Accordingly,  on 
his  return  to  his  own  country,  he  appears  to  ha-se 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  instructors  A^ithout  any 
misgiving,  and  to  have  unhesitatingly  lent  himself 
to  the  support  of  the  clergy  in  their  unscrupulous 
attempt  to  externunatc  the  doctrines  of  the  re- 
formers. In  other  respects,  James's  love  for  the 
church  was  shown  in  a  way  more  in  accoi'dance 
with  his  general  character.  Though  he  is  said  to 
have  grudged  the  liberal  donations  which  his  pre- 
decessor David  L, — that  "  sore  saint  fo'r  the  crown," 
— bestowed  upon  the  church,  and  his  own  income, 
in  consequence  of  the  dilapidation  of  the  royal  re- 
Tcnucs  during  his  captivity  was  too  limited  to 
permit  him  to  become  the  founder  or  benefactor 
of  religious  houses,  he  clearly  perceived  that,  amid 
prevailing  ignorance  and  barbarism,  the  clergy 
were  the  best  instruments  he  could  _],i5  e-icnurn'/i- 
employ  in  promoting  the  education  ment  nf  ihu 
and  civilization  of  the  people.  He  ck-v--} 
therefore  sought  to  cultivate  their  friendship,  and 
availed  himself  of  their  great  influence  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  plans  for  the  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  nobility  and  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  Immediately  after  his  return 
from  England,  with  the  view  of  conciliating  the 
clergy,  an  enactment  was  passed  hj  the  parliament, 
commanding  all  men  to  honour  the  church,  declar- 
ing that  Hie  clergy  should  enjoy  in  all  things 
their  ancient  freedom  and  established  privileges, 
and  strictly  prohibiting  anj' interference  with  their 
granting  leases  of  their  lands  or  tithes.     In  the 

*  Ciroat  nunlliers  sulferual  for  tltf^ir  religious  opinions 
under  tlieye  laonarclis,  "who  were  determined  persecutors, 
spaiins  no  ranlc  or  age.  Holinslied  mentions  a  most  slaoelt- 
ing  example  of  the  cruelty  of  Henry  V.  -while  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  was  present  at  the  execution  of  one  Badhy, 
■\vho  -was  burnt  for  his  denial  of  tranaubstantiation.  "  When 
the  tire  was  kindled,  hearing  him  make  a  roaring  noise  very 
pitifully,  the  prince  caused  the  fire  to  be  plucked  back,  and 
offered  iiim  his  life  and  a  pension  if  he  would  recant."  liut 
the  intrejud  martyr  refused,  choosing  to  die  rather  than  to 
forsake  his  opinions.  "  Whereupon  the  prince  commanded 
that  he  should  be  put  into  the  tun  again,  iVom  thenceforth 
not  to  liave  any  fa\our  or  pardon  at  all ;  and  so  it  was  done, 
and  the  hre  piLtlo  him  again,  and  he  consumed  to  ashes." 
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foUowinn;  year  (]  i2o)  James  issued  a  commission 
to  the  primate,  Henry  Wardlaw,  Bishop  of  St. 
Andicws,  autliorizinp:  him  to  resume  all  the  church 
lands  which  had  been  alienated  during  the  reg-ency 
of  Albany ;  orders  were  given  to  the  justiciars  of 
the  realm  to  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  lost  pro- 
pert)-,  and  the  bishop  was  commissioned  to  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  excommunication  on  all  who 
should  ofl'er  anj'  resistance.*  James  also  revived 
the  custom  of  holding  general  councils,  which  had 
fallen  into  desuetude.  He  exercised  a  w-atchful 
control  over  the  various  religious  establishments 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  manners  and 
morals  of  their  inmates,  and  finding  tliat  the  Bene- 
dictine and  Augustine  monks  had  become  relaxed 
in  their  discipline,  he  wrote  to  them  an  affectionate 
letter  of  admonition  and  reprooff  James  was 
— nnd  zeal  hi  t-qually  vigilant  in  repressing  the 
repressing  ecele-  abuses  -\vhicli  had  ci'ept  into  the 
siastical  abuses,  ecclesiastical  state  of  the  country, 
from  the  purchase  of  pensions  from  tlie  l^ope,  and 
of  the  presentations  to  benefices  and  important 
clerical  otficcs.  Stringent  enactments  were  pas.sed, 
forbidding  these  disgraceful  practices  under  heavy 
penalties ;  and  with  the  view  of  preventing  them, 
no  clerk  was  allowed  to  pass  be_vond  seas  without 
an  express  licence  from  the  king,  and  it  was  made 
incumbent  on  him,  first  to  sliow  good  cause  for  his 
expedition,  and  to  give  security  that  he  should  not 
be  guilty  of  any  kind  of  simony  or  "  barratrie."J 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  turn  for  relief  from 
Foundation  of  the  melancholy  scenes  of  intestine 
the  University  feud  and  religious  persecution, 
of  St,  Andrews—  ^g  ^j,p  pleasing  spectacle  of  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  1410,  under  tlie 
auspices  of  Henry  "W'ardlaw,  the  bishop  of  that 
sce.§  Before  the  foundation  of  this  institution,  the 
Scottish  youth  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  English 
and  Continental  universities  for  the  opportunities 
of  prosecuting  their  studies  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  In  the  year  1282,  Devorguilla,  the 
daughter  of  Alan,  Lord  of  Galloway,  and  wife  of 
John  Baliol,j|  established  Baliol  College  in  Oxford, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  for  the  leception  of 
Scottish  students  ;  and  in  1326,  the  Scotch  College 
Cif  I'aris  was  founded  bj'  the  libcralitj'  of  David, 
Ijishop  of  Moray.  But  to  Bishop  Wardlaw  belongs 
the  honour  of  erecting  a  temple  to  learning  at 
home,  and  thus  rendering  it  unnecessary  for   the 

*  ^IS.  in  Harleian  Coll.,  (quoted  in  I'inkoiton's  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  UG. 

+  i'ordun,  vol.  ii.  p.  508. 

+   The  purchase  of  benefices  for  money. 

§  This  enlightened  prelate  was  as  highly  celebrated  for 
liis  nuinificence  as  for  his  love  of  learning.  The  story  is 
tnld  of  him,  that  when  the  managers  of  his  household  com- 
plained to  liira  of  his  unbounded  hospitality,  and  proposed 
that  lie  should  draw  out  a  scheme  for  its  regulation  and 
retreuchment,  he  called  his  secretary,  and  named  as  the 
first  guests  whom  he  woitld  have  always  welcome,  Fife  and 
Angus — the  two  counties  principally  forming  his  diocese.* 
"  His  servants,"  adds  Archbishop  Spottiswode,  "  hearing 
this,  gave  over  their  purpose  of  retren(!liing  his  faniily,  liu' 
they  saw  he  would  have  no  man  refused  that  came  to  his 
house."     History  of  tite  C'liui'eh  oi  Scotland,  p  57. 

:|   See  ante,  p.  lliy. 


Scottish  youth  to  resort  to  other  lands  in  pursuit 
of  knowledge.     In  the  papal  bidl  which  sanctioned 
tlie  new  seminary,  it  is  declared  that  the  bishoji 
and  his  associates  liad  been  stirred  up  to  the  under- 
taking by  the  consideration  of  the  many  dangers 
and  inconveniences  to  which  the  clergj'of  Scotland, 
who  desired  to  be  instructed  in  theology,  the  canon 
and  civil  laws,  medicine,  and  the  liberal  arts,  were 
exposed  from  wars  .and  other  impediments  in  their 
journeys  to  foreign  stiidia  f/eiieralia,  in  consequence 
of  there  being  no  such  institution   to  which  they 
might  resort  in  their  own  country.     The  origin  of 
the  new  seminary  was  sufficiently  simple.     A  few 
men  of  letters  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews  formed 
themselves  into  an  association,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructioa 
in  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  philosopliy 
to  all  wlio  chose  to  attend  their  lectures.     Their 
names,  as  recorded  by  Fordun,  were  Laurence  Lin- 
dorcs,  an  eminent  doctor  of  theo-         — its  first 
logy,    who   undertoolc   to    explain       professors 
the  fourth  boolc  of   the   Sentences  of  Peter  Lom- 
bard;   Richard   Cornel,   Archdeacon    of  Lothian; 
John  Litster,  Canon  of  St.  Andrews ;  John  Shevez, 
Official  of  St.   Andrews;  "William  Stephen,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Dunblane,  who  lectured  on   the 
civil   and   canon   laws;    and   John   Gyll,   William 
Foulis,  and  William  Ciosier,  who  taught  logic  and 
philosophy.      The    public   lectures   commenced   in 
the  year  1410,  and  in  tlie  charter  or  grant  of  pri- 
vileges, which  is  dated  27th  February,  1411,  and 
addressed  to  the  venerable  doctors,  masters,  bache- 
lors,   and    scholars    dwelling   in    the    city   of    St. 
Andrews,  by  whom   the    institution  had   been   so 
laudably  begun,  the  bishop  formally   endows   the 
new  seminary  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  university,  in  so  far  as  his  jurisdiction  extended. 
But  it  was  not  imtil  after  the  lapse  of  two  years 
and  a  half  that  the  establishment  was  sanctioned 
by  the  papal  authority. 

At  this  period  there  were  no  fewer  than  three 
rival  jiopes,  each  claiming  to  be  _;j  j^  sanctioned 
the  head  of  the  church.  The  king-  by  the  papal 
dom  of  Scotland  adliered  to  Bene-  amhority- 
dict  XII. ;  from  him,  therefore,  the  bulls  of  con- 
firmation were  obtained.  These  bulls,  which  are 
six  in  number,  all  dated  the  same  day,  the  2oth 
of  August,  1413,  at  Paniscola,  in  Arragon,  wdiere 
Benedict  kept  his  court,  profess  to  be  granted  at 
the  request  of  the  Scottish  king,  and  of  the  bishop, 
prior,  and  chapter  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  project  of 
establishing  a  university  or  stiuliiim  gencraU  in 
that  city  is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  formed 
with  the  counsel,  consent,  and  common  participa- 
tion of  the  three  Estates  of  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land.* On  the  3rd  of  February,  1414,  the  papal 
bulls,  which  endowed  the  infant  seminary  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  university,  were  brought 
to  St.  Andrews  by  Henry  Ogilvy,  master  of  arts, 
and  their  arrival  was  welcomed  by  processions, 
and  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  every  demonstration 

*   See  Evidenee  taken   by  the  Scottish  University   Com- 
missiiincrs,  vol  ill.  p.  171. 
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of  public  joy.  On  the  follo^-s'iiig-  day,  ■which  was 
Suiidaj',  the  clergy  assembled  iu  solemn  convoca- 
tion in  the  refectory,  and  heard  the  papal  bulls 
read  in  the  preseuce  of  the  bishop,  the  chancellor 
of  the  university.  Thej'  then  walked  in  proces- 
sion to  the  high  altar,  where  Te  Deiim  was  sung 
bv  the  -svhole  of  the  vast  assembly,  consisting-  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  arrayed  in  their 
richest  robes,  and  of  four  hundred  clerks,  besides 
notices  and  lay-brothers,  and  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  spectators.  High  mass  was  thou  cele- 
brated, and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  the 
renuiindcr  of  the  day  was  spent  in  joyous 
festivity.* 
"  The  Universitj'  of  St.  Andrews  was  formed  on 
(  onstitution  of  fh^  model  of  those  of  Paris  and 
tlie  University —  Bologna,  and  enjoyed  the  same 
privileges.  All  its  members,  or  supposts,  as  they 
are  called,  including  the  students  who  had  attained 
the  degree  of  bachelor,  as  well  as  the  masters,  were 
divided  into  nations,  according  to  the  places  from 
which  they  came.  At  a  congregation,  or  general 
meeting,  they  elected  four  procurators,  who  had 
a  right  to  act  for  them  in  all  causes  in  which  their 
interests  were  concerned ;  and  four  intrants,  or 
electors,  by  whom  the  rector  was  chosen.  The 
rector  was  the  chief  magistrate,  and  had  authority 
to  judge  and  pronounce  sentence,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  his  assessors,  in  all  causes,  civil  and 
criminal,  relating  to  members  of  the  universitj^, 
with  the  exception  of  crimes  which  incurred  the 
highest  punishment.  He  had  a  right  to  repledge 
any  member  of  the  university  who  might  be  called 
before  any  other  judge,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;  and 
in  ceitain  cases,  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
university  might  be  called  before  the  rector's  court, 
upon  the  complaint  of  a  master  or  student.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  the  exercise  of  these 
powers  would  give  occasion  to  a  collision  of  au- 
thorities ;  and  aceordiiiglj',  a  concordat  was  entered 
into  at  an  early  period  between  the  univcrsit}'  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  by  ^'vhich  the  limits  of 
their  jurisdictions  were  defined  and  adjusted.  The 
university  had  the  right  of  purchasing  victuals  free 
from  custom  within  the  city  and  the  regality  of 
the  abbey.  It  was  also  exempted  from  paying  all 
other  imposts  and  taxes,  even  those  levied  by  the 
Estates,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  called  the 
great  custom.  Its  members  enjoyed  immunity  from 
the  duties  exacted  for  confirming  testaments;  and 
such  of  them  as  were  clergymen,  and  possessed 
benefices,  with  cure,  were  liberated  by  the  papal 
*  Scotichron.  vol  ii.  pp  4-iO,  440. 


bull  from  obligation  to  peisonal  residence,  as  Ion, 
as  they  taught  in  the  university.  Besides  its  civ" 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  the  university  possessor: 
ecclesiastical  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which  ic 
sometimes  proceeded  to  excommunication.  It  may 
be  mentioned,  as  an  evidence  of  the  respect  paid  to 
literature,  that  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  which 
had  arisen,  it  was  determined  that  the  rector  of  the 
university  should  take  precedence  of  the  prior  of 
the  abbc}-  in  all  public  processions. 

For  the  direction  of  its  literary  affairs,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  university  were  divided  into  faculties, 
according  to  the  sciences  that  were  taught.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  a  dean,  who  presided  at  the 
meetings  of  the  masters  of  his  faculty,  for  regulating 
tlic  mode  of  study,  and  for  examinations.  Tlio 
chancellor  presided  at  meetings  of  the  univcrsitj-, 
for  the  conferring  of  degrees.  It  was  long  before 
medicine  was  taught  as  a  separate  science  in  our 
universities;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
accustomed  anciently  to  confer  degrees  in  law. 
The  branches  taught  were  the  arts,  or  philosophy, 
canon  law,  and  divinitj-. 

However  limited  this  course  of  education  was, 
and  however  rude  and  impei'fect  the  mode  in  which 
it  was  conducted,  such  an  institution  could  not  fail 
to  produce  effects  favourable  to  the  progress  of 
knowledge.  The  erection  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the 
first  dawn  of  learning  in  Scotland.  Attracted  by 
novelty,  or  animated  by  that  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  has  always  characterized  Scotchmen,  stu- 
dents came  to  St.  Andrews  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom."* 

When  King  James  returned  from  England,   in 
1424,    he    found     the    university    _its  privil(^e3 
still    flourishing    imder    the    pro-       coiilirmed  by 
tcction  of  its   venerable  founder,         JaniL-s  I. 
— his  own  early  instructor.     Besides  granting  it  a 
charter,  dated  at  Perth,  3rd  ]\Iarch,  1432,  confirm- 
ing all  its  privileges  and  immunities,  James  assem- 
bled the  most  distinguished  of  the  professors  and 
students,    and,    after    conversing   familiarly   with 
them,  and   applauding  their    exertions,   rewarded 
them,  according  to  their  merit,  with  offices  in  the 
state  or  bentfices   in   the    church.      According   to 
Boeee,   the    institution    enjoyed    such    prosperity 
under  his  patronage,  that  it  soon  numbered  among 
I  its   teachers   no   fewer    than    thirteen   doctors   of 
I  divinity  and  eight  doctors  of  laws,  whose  prelec- 
I  tions  were  attended  by  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
I  students. 
I  »  M'Crie's  Life  of  Melville,  pp.  338—341. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


CONDITION"  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The   long  -wars  with  England,    and  the  fierce 

_  ^    .      ^.         domestic  feuds  of  the  nobles,  not 

Deterioration 

of  the  country     Only  retarded   the  social   progress 
durin„'  the  wars   of  Scotland,  but  threw  it  bade  a 

will,  £iiBlaiid.  c^.„tury  in  the  career  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  agriculture, 
trade,  and  commerce  of  the  country  were  in  a  much 
more  flourishing  state,  and  tliat  the  inhabitants 
possessed  a  larger  shaie  of  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  than 
at  the  accession  of  James  I.  The  social  habits  of 
the  Scottish  people  in  these  unfaTourable  circum- 
stances inevitably  acquired  a  rudeness  and  ferocity 
corresponding  to  their  external  condition.  Ac- 
cording to  Froissart,  (whose  visit  to  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1360,  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  national  manners;)  the  French  auxiliaries, 
who  came  over  in  the  year  138.J,  shuddered  at  the 
penur}-  and  barbarism  of  the  country.  The  city  of 
Edinburgh,  he  tells  us,  y,-as  at  this  time  not  so 
large  as  Valenciennes  or  Tourney,  and  though  it 

Dwellings  of     contained  four    thousand    houses, 

the  people —  these  were  merely  small  wooden 
cottages,  covered  i^ith  straw,  Mhich  their  owners 
abandoned  and  set  on  fire  with  little  reluctance, 
whenever  an  enemy  appeared.*  Even  so  late  as 
the  reign  of  James  L,  we  are  informed  by  iEneas 
Sylvius,  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,)  that  the  houses 
in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  when  constructed  of 
stone  at  all,  were  built  without  lime,  and  in  the 
^■illag■es  they  were  roofed  with  turf,  while  a  cow- 
hide supplied  the  place  of  a  door.t  Froissart 
states  that  the  liouses  of  the  borderers,  and  those 
who  inhabited  the  districts  which  were  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  were  of  a  still  more 
wretched  description,  consisting  merely  of  four  or 
five  poles,  to  support  the  turf  walls  and  a  roof  of 
boughs,  so  that  a  man  could  erect  a  dwelling  of 
this  liind  in  three  days.  On  the  approach  of  the 
English  they  unroofed  these  temporary  structures, 
and  carrying  off  their  flocks  and  herds  and  house- 
hold stuff,  retired  into  the  mountain  fastnesses  and 
recesses  of  the  forests,  where  they  remained  in 
securitj'  till  the  enemy  -^^as  compelled  to  retreat 
in  order  to  escape  starvation,  when  the  inhabitants 
emerged  from  their  retreats,  and  ^^■ith  a  few  stakes 
and  wattles  rebuilt  their  ruined  habitations.  The 
indoor  accommodations  of  such  a  people  must  have 
been  of  the  most  miserable  liind.  jEncas  Sylvius 
mentions  that  the  common  people  weie  poor  and 
uneducated,  and  though  they  had 
abundance  ot  flesh  and  fish,  yet 
bread  was  regarded  as  an  absolute  dainty  among 
them.  The  men,  lie  adds,  are  small  in  stature, 
but  bold  ;  tlie  A\omen  fair  and  comely.  J     Another 

*   Chroiijrk's.  \ol.  ii,  eliap.   cix. 
I-   I'iiiki-rloii,  vol.  i.  pp.  14U,  100. 
1   Ihid. 


contemporary  atdhor  states  that  Scotland  is  rich 
in  fish,  flesh,  and  milk,  but  the  country  is  moun- 
tainoiis  and  strange,  and  the  people  rough  and 
savage  ;  and  Froissart  informs  us  that  the  French 
knights,  who  came  over  under  John  de  Vienne,  in 
the  reign  of  Robert  II.,  could  obtain  no  wine  in 
Scotland  but  at  a  great  price,  while  the  ale  was 
Vi'cak  and  thin,  and  the  bread  made  of  barley  or 
oats.*  The  state  of  the  people  "  in  the  region 
Avliere  agriculture  was  not  used"  was  still  more 
wretched  than  that  of  their  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  "  cultivated  lowlands."  The  wild  Scuts,  who 
speak  a  different  language,  we  are  told,  were  some- 
times reduced  to  eat  tlie  bark  of  trees.  Milk  in  its 
various  modes  of  ])reparation  formed  a  principal 
article  of  food  among  tlic  common  people.  Meat 
boiled  with  oatmeal,  or  fish,  formed  their  meals  on 
more  important  occasions.  Bread  and  vegetables 
were  little  used — a  circumstance  which  may,  pro- 
bably, account  for  the  prevalence  of  tlie  cutaneous 
disease  called  leprosy. t  Great  quantities  of  salmon 
and  other  fish  were  taken  in  the  rivers,  and  formed 
an  important  article  both  of  diet  aiid  of  export. 

The  immense  forests  which  at  one  time  covered 
the  face  of  tlie  countiy  were  now  Dilapidation  of 
greatly  dilapidated.  iEneas  Syl-  the  foi-e.^is. 
vius  says,  he  found  the  country  generally  devoid 
of  trees,  but  there  was  a  sulphureous  stone  dug 
up  which  was  used  for  firing  :  and  again,  that  coals 
were  given  to  the  poor  at  the  church-doors  by  way 
of  alms,  the  country  being  denuded  of  wood.l  Tlie 
statement  of  this  tvutlior  is  incidentally  corro- 
borated by  the  statute  enacted  by  the  parliament 
in  1424,  regarding  those  defaulters  who  steal  green 
•^^•ood,  or  strip  the  trees  of  their  bark,  under  cover 
of  the  night.  Unfortunately  this  decay  of  the 
forests  was  not  owing  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. On  the  contrarv',  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  many  districts  which  had  at  one  time  been 
brought  under  cultivation  were  allowed  to  return 
to  a  state  of  nature,  in  consequence  state  of 
of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  affiieultme— 
country.  The  evils  resulting  from  this  neglect  of 
agricultural  operations,  attracted  the  attention  of 
James  I.  immediately  on  his  return  to  his  own  king- 
dom ;  and  various  enactments  were  passed  by  the 
legislature  fur  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  husbandr}-.  It  was  ordained,  that  every  man  of 
such  a  condition  in  life  as  made  it  proper  that  he 
should  be  a  labourer  or  husbandman,  should  either 
become  the  half-proprietor  of  an  ox  and  a  plough, 
or  dig  every  day  a  portion  of  land  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  six  feet  in  breadth. 
It  was  also  declared,  that  every 
farmer  and  husbandman  who  pos-  encourai^ement. 
sesscd  a  plougli  and  eight  oxen,  should  sow  annii- 

*  C'hronieles,  vol.  ii.  chap.  clx. 

t  Piiikcrtoii,  vol.  i.  p.  1.04.  See  ante,  p.  205,  By  a  pre- 
vious statute,  passed  141)1,  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  un- 
wholesome pork,  or  hacoii,  or  spoilt  and  foul  salmon,  was 
hroULjht  to  market,  it  was  to  he  seized  by  the  bailies,  and 
sent  immediately  to  the  "Upper  folk"  (leprous  folk") — a 
species  of  barbarous  economy,  it  has  been  justly  ri^narkef' 
which  says  liule  for  the  humanity  of  the  age. 

t  I'uikerton,  vol.  i.  p,  LOO. 
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ally  a  firlot,  or  four  Scottish  pecks  of  wheat,  half  a 
firlot  of  pease,  and  forty  heans,  under  a  penalty 
of  ten  shillings,  to  be  paid  to  the  baron  of  the 
land ;  Avhile  the  baron  himself  was  commanded  to 
sow  the  same  quantity  within  his  own  demesnes 
under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings,  to  be  paid  to 
the  king  for  each  infringement  of  the  law.*  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  that  the  small  quantity  of 
beans  here  mentioned  renders  it  probable  that  this 
is  the  era  of  their  earliest  introduction  into  Scot- 
land. Oats  and  barley,  indeed,  were  almost  the 
sole  crops  raised  at  this  period  in  Scotland,  and 
pease-bannocks  were  long  esteemed  by  the  Scottish 
peasantry  a  dainty  little  inferior  to  whcaten  bread. 
The  statutes  concerning-  the  destruction  of  rooks, 
because  of  the  mischief  which  they  occasioned  to 
the  corn;t  the  extirpation  of  wolves,  and  the 
burning  of  heath  while  the  crops  were  on  the 
ground,  have  been  already'  referred  to,  and  indicate 
the  watchful  care  with  which  James  sought  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  commerce  of  Scotland,  like  its  agriculture. 
Trade  and       tad  suffered  severely  at  this  period 
commerce.        from  foreign  war  and  internal  dis- 
sensions, but,  after  the  death  of  Edward  III.,  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  designs  which  the  English 
monarch  had  entertained  upon  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  it  began  slowly  to  revive  and  to  re- 
turn to  its  former  channels.      The  greater  part  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  was  confined  to 
the  Netherlands,  thotigh  voyages  were  occasionally 
undertaken  to  Norway,  Denmark,  and  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  to  France  for  wine.J     A  considerable 
trade  ajipears  to  have  been  also  carried  on  with 
the  Lombards,  who  were  at  this  time   reckoned 
among  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants in  Europe.§     It  is  difficult  to  give  anything 
like  an  accurate  or  satisfactory  account  of  the  im- 
ports of  Scotland  at  this  period,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  most  miscellaneous  character,  and 
to  have  included   most   articles   of  necessity  and 
convenience.     The  exports,  according  to  jEncasSyl- 
vius,  consisted  of  hides,  wool,  salt  fish,  and  peaids. 
In   addition  to    these,  the   statutes   make   mention 
of  horses,    cattle,    and   sheep ;    the    skins  of  mar- 
tins, fumarts,  rabbits,  does,  roes,  otters,  foxes,  harts, 
and  hinds  ;  woollen  cloths;  and  herrings,  salted  and 
cured.     The  numerous  enactments  framed  by  the 
-egislature  for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries,  show 
that  salmon  constituted  an  important   article   of 
commerce.     The  customs  on  imports  and  exj'orts 
amounted  to   about  two  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
but  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 

*  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.3  ;  Tytler,  vol.  Ui.  p.  22-1. 

+  Tlie  trees  in  wliicli  the  rooks  wore  sufiered  to  build 
were  forfeited  to  the  king.  jEneas  Svhius,  wlio  mentions 
this  law,  erroneously  infers  from  it  tluit  rooks  had  Leon 
recently  introduced  into  .Scotland. 

I  Tile  usual  staple  of  the  Scottish  continental  commerce 
was  at  Ih-uges,  wher(i  James  I.  founded  a  Scottish  chapel, 
to  be  supported  by  some  duties  on  the  ships  belonging  to 
his  subjects.  Campvere  became  the  staple  port,  after  the 
marriage  of  its  lord  to  a  daughter  of  James. 

§  Bower  speaks  of  an  "  enormous  vessel,"  belonging  to 
the  Lombards,  which  was  shipwrecked  by  a  sudden  storm 
in  the  I'rith  of  Forth,  and  cast  ashore  at  Granton. 
VOL.  I. 


the  trade.     Stow  mentions,  that  Sir  Robert  Umfra- 
ville,  the  English  Viec-Admiral,  in  an  expedition 
to  Scotlitnd  in  1410,  besides  plundering  the  country 
on  both  coasts  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  carried  off  as 
prizes  fourteen  "  good  ships"  laden  with  v  oollen 
and  linen  cloth  ; pitch,  tar;  woad;  meal,  wheat  and 
rjc  ;  in  addition  to  many  which  he  burned.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  the  vessels  taken 
by  Umfraville  might  belong  to  foreigners.    Domes- 
tic traffic  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  fairs,  «lii.jh  were 
usuiilly  held  on  the  day  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
parish  church  was  dedicated.  Thither  the  merchant 
brought   his  goods,  and  the  farmer    and  tlic  hus- 
bandmen the  produce  of  their  lands  ;  receiving  in 
return  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  imported  from 
the    continent.      "We    learn    incidentally,    that   at 
this  period  the  richer  nobles  and   gcntiy,  and  the 
higher  elergj',  and  even  the  sovereign  himself,  not 
unfrequently   engaged   in   mercantile    adventures. 
The  Duke  of  Albanj',  for  example,  was  tlic  i>ro- 
prictor   of    a   vessel   which   carried    six    hundred 
quarters  of  malt,  and  was  navigated  by  a  master 
and    twenty-four    stiilors.       In   the  year   1404,   a 
richly-laden  vessel,  belonging  to  Henry  Wardlaw, 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  taken  by  the  Fhiy-lish. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  freighted 
a  vessel  to  trade  in  Normandy  and   RochcUe  ;   and 
at  a  later  period,  a  ship  named  the  Maiy  of  Leith, 
belonging  to  King  James  I.,  obtained  a  safe  con- 
duet  from  the  English  monarch  to  unship  hei  cargo 
in  the  port  of  London,  and  expose  the  merchandize 
for  sale.*      About  the  same  time  James  imported 
fi-om  London  the  following  articles,  which  it  may, 
therefore,  be  presumed  he  either  could  not  juocure 
at  home,  or  not  of  so  good  a  quality  :  twenty  tons  of 
wine  ;   twelve  bows  ;   four  dozen  yards  of  cloth,  of 
different  colours;  twelve  yards  of  scarlet;   twenty 
yards  of  red  worsted  ;  eight  dozen  pewter  vessels; 
twelve  hundred  wooden  bo^^ls,  packed  in  foin-  bar- 
rels ;  three  dozen  coverals;  a  basin  and  font  ;   two 
summer  saddles;  one  hacknc}' saddle ;  a  woman's 
saddle,    with  furniture  ;  two  portnranteaus  ;    four 
yards  of  motley  ;  fi^e  yards  of  money  ;  ii\ c  yards 
of  black  cloth  of  lyre  ;  twelve  yards  of  kersey,  and 
twelve   skins   of  red  leather.      These   goods   ^vere 
shipped  for  Scotland,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  Lou- 
don, accompanied  by  an  order  of  king  Hcmy,  se- 
curing them  from  molestation  by  English  cruisers. f 
It  ajipears  that  the  merchants  of  Scotland  fre- 
quently went   abroad  with   their       Enuncnus 
cargoes;  but,  in  the  mistaken  spirit       commercial 
which  characterized  the  comnier-       legislation, 
cial  legislation  of  the  age,  it  was  enacted  by  the  par- 
liament in  1424,  that  no  merchant  was  to  bo  permit- 
ted to  pass  the  sea  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  unless  he 
possessed  in  property",  or  at  least  in  commission,  the 
value  of  three  serplailhs  of  wool, each  serplaith  being 
eighty  stone  weight,  or  about  two  sacks.    The  whole 
of  the  statutes,  indeed,  enacted  during  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  for  the  regulation  of  the  comnierce  of 

♦  P.otuli    Scoti:c,   quoted    in    TMler's   Historj,    vol.  iii. 
p.  204. 

+  Kymer,  vol.  x.  p.  470. 
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the  country,  Mhile  they  evince  the  unwearied  at- 
tention of  the  king  to  the  ivclfare  of  his  dominions, 
are  pervaded  by  the  same  uncnliglitened  policy. 
The  le.stiietions imposed  upon  the  transportation  of 
gold  and  silver  out  of  the  country,  and  on  the  sale 
and  exportation  of  oxen,  sheep,  and  horses,  of  skins 
and  tallow;  the  compulsory  regulations  promul- 
gated against  merchant-strangers,  by  which  they 
were  compelled  to  laj-  out  the  money  received  for 
their  goods  in  the  purchase  of  Scottish  merchan- 
dize; and  the  injunction  to  the  exporters  of  wool, 
hides,  and  other  articles,  to  bring  home  a  certain 
quantity  of  bullion  in  exchange  for  their  goods ; 
the  prohibition  against  the  purchase  of  English 
cloth  by  Scottish  merchants ;  and  the  repeated 
attempts  made  to  fix  the  prices  of  the  various  kinds 
of  manufactured  articles,  and  the  wages  of  the 
artificers,  though,  doubtless,  intended  to  encourage, 
were, in  reality  calculated  seriously  to  impede  and 
injure  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
This  mistaken  policy  was  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  commercial  regulations  of  the  English  mo- 
narchs,  under  whom  James  had  received  his  legis- 
lative training ;  for,  in  the  sister-country,  almost 
every  department  of  industry  was  impeded  and 
fettered  by  legislative  interference. 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  these  troublous 
Arms  and  times,  the  defence  of  the  country 
nriiiuur.  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  king  and  parliament,  and  reiterated 
enactments  were  passed,  enjoining  the  sheriffs  and 
magistrates  of  burghs  to  hold  "  weapon-schaw- 
ings,"  or  musters  of  all  the  fighting  men  in  the 
country,  four  times  in  the  jcar,  for  the  inspection 
of  their  weapons,  and  the  practice  of  their  military 
exercises.  In  one  of  these  statutes  we  have  a 
minute  account  of  the  various  kinds  of  armour  and 
arms  worn  by  the  different  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. All  persons  who  were  possessed  of  land 
yielding  an  annual  rent  of  twenty  pounds,  or  of 
moveable  property  to  the  value  of  a  hundred 
pounds,  were  to  bo  well  mounted  and  armed, 
"  fronr  head  to  heel,"  doubtless  in  the  plate  armour 
which  had  now  superseded  the  chain-mail  formerly 
worn  by  knights  and  esquires.  Their  offensive 
weapons  ■\\ere  the  battle-axe,  the  two-handed 
Bword,  the  iron-mace,  or  the  spear.  Persons  of 
inferior  lank,  worth  only  ten  pounds  of  yearly  rent, 
or  fifty  pounds  in  goods,  were  commanded  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  lielmct  and  gorget,  a  rere- 
brace,  vambracc,  breastplate,  and  greaves,  with 
plates  to  cover  the  front  of  the  thighs  and  legs, 
and  iron  gauntlets,  or  gloves.  Every  yeoman 
possessing  property  amounting  to  twenty  jiounds 
in  i-oods,  was  bound  to  arm  himself  with  a  haber- 
geon, an  iron  hat,  a  bow  and  sheaf  of  ari-ows,  a 
sword-bncklcr,  and  dagger.  The  yeoman  with  ten 
pounds  in  property,  was  to  provide  liimself  with  a 
bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  a  sword-buekler,  and 
iJdorrer ;  while  the  lowest  class  were  to  have  an 
iron  liat,  a  doublet  of  fence,  with  sword  and 
buckler,  and  an  axe,  or  at  least  a  staff  pointed  with 
iron.     Livery  burgess  worth  fifty  pounds  in  goods 


was  bound  to  arm  himself  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
gentleman  ;  wliile  the  burgess  or  citizen  possessing 
property  to  the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  was  en- 
joined to  provide  a  doublet  and  habergeon,  with  a 
sword  and  buckler,  a  bow  and  sheaf  of  arrows,  and 
a  knife  or  dagger.*  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  armour  and  weapons  employed  by  thi 
Scots  at  this  period,  was  imported  from  the  con- 
tinent; for  it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  in 
1425,  that  all  merchants  of  the  realm  passing  be- 
yond seas  should,  along  with  their  usual  cargoes, 
bring  home  such  a  supply  of  harness  and  armour 
as  could  be  stowed  in  the  vessel,  besides  spears, 
spear-shafts,  bows,  and  bow-strings. 

The  spear  -svas  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Scot- 
tish spearmen,  and  all  attempts  to  Unsuccessful 
supersede  it  by  the  bow  completely  attempts  tu  intro- 
failed,  although  the  superiority  of  'lace  the  use  of 
the  latter,  in  the  hands  .of  the 
English,  was  manifested  in  many  a  bloody  field. 
The  few  archers  to  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Scottish  array  were  chiefly  Highlanders  and  Isles- 
men,  who  were  greatly-  inferior  to  the  English 
bowmen,  both  in  the  size  of  their  weapons  and  in 
their  mode  of  handling  them.  The  importance  of 
training  his  subjects  to  the  use  of  the  long-bow, 
appears  to  have  been  deeplj'  impressed  on  the  mind 
of  James  I.  ;  and  in  his  first  parliament,  held  im- 
mediately after  his  return  from  captivity,  it  was 
enacted,  that  all  males  above  twelve  years  of  age 
should  provide  themselves  with  the  usual  arms  of 
an  archer,  that  they  might  be  taught  the  use  of  the 
bow.  It  was  also  required  that  butts  should  be 
erected  upon  every  teir-pound  land,  especially  in 
the  vicinitv'  of  the  parish  churches,  where  every 
man  ^\  as  to  shoot  at  least  thrice  about ;  while  a  fine 
of  a  wedder  was  to  be  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  land 
by  those  who  failed  to  compk,-  with  this  injunction. 
For  the  purpose  of  constraining  the  common  peo- 
ple to  devote  the  wdiole  of  their  leisure  time  to 
the  practice  of  archery,  James  prohibited,  under  a 
severe  penalty,  the  pastimes  of  football  and  of 
golf,  which  appear  to  have  been  the  favourite 
games  of  the  Scots  at  that  period,  as  they  still  con- 
tinue to  be  at  the  present  day.f  Similar  enact- 
ments were  repeated  at  intervals  throughout  the 
reign  of  this  wise  and  energetic  sovereign  ;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  these  legislative  efforts  to  induce 
his  subjects  to  cultivate  this  warlike  accomplish- 
ment, he  sought  to  enforce  his  orders  by  a  little 
wliolesome  raillery  on  their  unskilfulness  in  the 
use  of  the  bow.  In  the  poem  called  "  Christ's 
Kirk  on  the  Green,"  he  lidicules,  with  much 
humour,  the  unskilfulness  of  the  Scottish  bowmen. 
One  man  draws  his  string  with  such  fury  that  the 
bow  breaks  in  shivers ;  a  second  shoots  his  arrow 
a  whole  acre's  breadth  wide  of  the  mark  :  a  third 
hits  the  man's  body  at  whom  he  took  aim,  but 
with  so  litlle  eflect  that  he  cannot  pierce  his 
leathern  doublet ;  and  a  fourth,  who  discharges  his 
arrow  he  knows  not  where,  is  persuaded  that  it 

*  Acts  of  Piirliameut,  a-o1.  ii.  p.  IS. 
+  Ibid.  pp.  5,  6. 
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has  slaughtered  a  priest,  "  a  mile  beyond  a  mire," 
upon  which,  in  a  panic,  he  throws  down  his  ar- 
tillery and  forthwith  flies  the  country.  But  neither 
the  shafts  of  ridicule  nor  the  enactments  of  the 
legislature  availed  to  change  the  national  habits  ; 
and  Bower  informs  us,  that  after  the  death  of 
James,  among  a  hundred  followers  of  a  baron 
scarcely  si.x;  archers  could  be  found,  the  remainder 
being  armed,  as  before,  with  their  long  spears  and 
heavy  battle-axes.* 

Cannon  began  now  to  be  employed  in  the  attack 

.  ,  .  „    ,      and    defence   of   fortified    places, 
Scottish  infantry.  •      ,       ,      „  .1       ,     , ,      .  '■        , 

instead  ot  the  battering  ran.,  the 

sow,  the  balista,  and  other  warlike  engines  of   a 

similar  description ;  but  the  Scots  never  attained 

to  any  great  proficiency  in  the  use  of   artillery. 

As  heretofore,  the  chief  force  of  the  Scottish  army 

consisted  in  infantry ;  but  on  the  march  they  were 

nearlj'  all  mounted  on  small,  hardy  horses,  for  the 

sake  of  celerity  and  to  save  fatigue.      In  this  way 

they  often  marched  twenty  or   even  t\'senty-four 

miles  in  a  single  day  and  night.     Each  soldier  was 

required  to  bring  with   him  provisions   for  forty 

days ;  consisting,  however,  merely  of  a  small  bag 

of   oatmeal,   trussed  behind   him   on   the    saddle. 

The  enemy's  country  suiijilied  them  with  abundance 

of  mcat.j 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  on  the  constitution 

■c     ,  ..  of  a  Scottish  army  at  this  period, 

Regulations  .t  n   i 

for  the  combined  and  on  the  military  customs  of  the 

moTements  of  the  times,    by   the   articles    of   agree- 

Scots  and  French,  ^^.^^j^j^  j^,^^^,^  ^p  j^^  ^.j^^  ^^.^^  jgg-^ 

by  the  Earl  of  Carrick  (afterwards  Robert  III.) 
and  other  nobles,  and  the  Admiral  of  France  and 
his  knights,  for  the  regulation  of  the  combined 
moveiaents  of  the  Scottish  forces,  and  their  French 
allies,  during  their  expedition  into  England. 
Pillage  was  forbidden  during  their  march  to  the 
borders,  under  pain  of  death;  the  victuallers  who 
resorted  to  the  camp  to  sell  provisions  were  to  be 
protected,  and  to  receive  prompt  payment ;  any 
soldier  who  killed  another  was  to  be  instantly  ex- 
ecuted; if  any  common  soldier  struck  a  gentleman 
he  was  to  lose  his  hand  or  ears;  and  if  any  gentle- 
man defied  another,  he  was  to  be  put  under  arrest, 
and  justice  done  by  the  officers.  In  the  case  of 
any  riot  arising  between  the  French  and  Scots, 
the  offenders  were  to  be  seized  bj'  the  bystanders, 
and,  if  knights,  they  were  to  be  depii-sed  of  their 
horses  and  armour, — if  common  soldiers,  they  were 
to  be  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  hand  or  tar.  A\lio- 
ever  succeeded  in  unhorsing  an  Englishman  was  to 
have  half  his  ransom  ;  and  a  prisoner  was  to  be 
the  property  of  the  captor  who  iir.^t  received  his 
plighted  hand.  The  burning  of  churches,  lavish- 
ing and  slaughter  of  women  and  children,  were 
forbidden  under  severe  penalties ;  and  ever}-  French 
and  Scottish  soldier  was  to  wear  a  white  St. 
Andrew's  cross  on  his  back  and  breast,  which,  if 
his  surcoat  was  white,  was  to  be  broidcred  on  a 
square  or  a  circle  of  black  cloth. J 

»  .Scotichron.  vol.  ii.  p.  488.  +  See  ante,  y.  1-OV. 

;  Kecords  of  the  Pailianient,  pp.  ]30,  l,3lj.  Piukerton, 
vol.  i.  p,  100, 


"With  regard  to  the  military  tactics  of  the  Scots, 
it  is  w-cll  known  that  the  infantry  Military  tactics  of 
were  drawn  up  in  deep  battalions,  the  Scots, 
which  were  usually  square,  though  they  sometimes 
fought  in  an  csc/ielle,  or  circle,  which  they  termed 
a  schiltnim.  Of  this  impenetrable  phalanx  of 
sjjearmen  it  is  said,  bj-  an  English  historian,  "  that 
sooner  shall  a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin 
of  an  angry  hedgehog,  than  any  one  encounter  the 
brunt  of  their  pilces."  The  command  of  the  na- 
tional array  belonged  to  the  king,  and  tlie  most 
eminent  or  warlike  of  the  nobles  present  were 
appointed  to  lead  the  grand  divisions  or  battles  of 
the  army,  usually  four  in  number, — the  right  and 
left  wings,  the  centre,  and  the  reserve.  Under 
these  leaders,  the  smaller  barons  acted  as  inferior 
officers,  and  frequently  held  their  offices  by  hciedi- 
tary  right.  The  soldiers  were  the  vassals  of  their 
respective  chiefs,  and  not  of  the  sovereign  ;  hence 
the  strange  anomaly,  that  the  royal  authority  was 
diminished  in  war  and  augmented  in  peace;  and  it 
is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  daring  acts  of 
interference  with  the  prerogative  of  the  monarch 
took  place  on  the  muster  of  the  militaiy  array  of 
the  kiugdom. 

The  weakness  of  the  executive,  indeed,  and  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  feudal  aris-        Exorhitant 
tocracy,  were  the  principal  causes      powev  nf  the 
of  airthe  miseries  which  Scotland        l"'™iis- 
snffered  during  this  era.    These  haughty  and  turbu- 
lent barons  assumed  the  state  of  independent  kings, 
— made  war  upon  each  other  at  their  jileasurc, — 
oj)pressed  the  people, — trampled  upon  all  law  and 
order, — and,  surrounded  by  their  bands  of  retainers, 
who  acknowledged  no  law  but  their  masters'  \'s  ill, 
the}'  laughed  to  scorn  the  mandates  of  a  sovereign 
so  lately  their  equal,  and  who  had  no  standing  army 
to  enforce  his  impotent  decrees.    The  powerful  Earl 
of  Douglas   seldom    went  abroad  with  fewer  than 
twelve   hundred  w\\  armed   horsemen  ;    and   the 
other  nobles  had  followers  in  proportion  to    their 
rank  and  estates.     The  royal  authority  repeatedly 
endeavoured,  though    at  no   small        _.,i,„j^ij,^, 
haztird,  to  remedy  this   evil.      In    atteiij|its  to  re- 
the  reign    of    Robert   III.    it   was     strain  iheii-  ex- 

~  ,  cesses 

enacted,  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  great  and  horrible  ravages,  depredations,  fires, 
and  homicides  which  were  daily  committed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  no  person  in  riding 
through  the  country  should  be  attended  by  more 
persons  than  those  for  whom  ho  makes  full  pay- 
ment, under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  life  and 
property.*  It  \Aould  appear  from  this  singular 
statute,  that  many  of  these  armed  followers  wero 
not  really  the  vassals  of  the  baron  in  whose  tiain 
they  lode,  but  had  merely  assumed  his  livery  in 
order  that  they  might,  with  the  greater  impunity, 
rob  and  murder  the  defenceless  inhabitants.  It  is 
evident  that  this  judicious  enactment  had  little  or 
no  effect  in  abating  the  evils  which  it  was  intended 
to  remedy,  for.  twenty  three  ycai's  later,  on  the 
return  of  king  .James  from  England,  it   was  found 

•    Slalules  of  Jviug  Euhelt  III.  p.  57. 
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necessary  to  discharge  all  barons,  under  the  high- 
est penalties  of  the  law,  from  "  moving  or  making 
■war  against  each  other ;  from  riding  through  the 
country  with  a  more  numerous  following  of  horse 
than  properly  belonged  to  their  estate,  or  for 
which,  in  their  progress,  due  payment  was  not 
made  to  the  king's  lieges  and  hostelers."*  But 
it  was  much  easier  to  pass  acts  of  parliament  than 
to  carry  them  into  execution;  and  though  for  a 
time  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  James  compelled 
the  nobles  to  abridge  their  feudal  state,  and  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  no  sooner  was  his 
hand  withdrawn  than  they  relapsed  into  their 
former  state  of  lawlessness  and  insubordination. 
The  legislative  enactments  of  this  period  bring 
^,    .  to   lig-ht   various   other  modes   of 

— their  iip]ires-  °    . 

sion  of  ilieir  vjxs-  oppression    on    the    part    of   the 
sals,  and  of  the    barons.      It  appears  to  have  been 
I'""''  customary,  in  these  unquiet  times, 

for  the  landlords,  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tences, to  dispossess  the  poor  tenants  of  their 
farms,  and  to  turn  the  labourers  out  of  their 
cottages,  whenever  they  thought  fit  to  lease  the 
lands  to  some  more  favoured  tenant,  or  to  dispose 
of  them  to  a  new  proprietor.  The  legislature  in 
vain  sought  to  redress  this  gross  abuse,  which  de- 
stroyed all  security  of  property,  bj'  declaring,  in 
the  year  1401,  that  all  such  "gratuitous  resump- 
tions of  lands  by  anj-  over-lord  were  of  none  effect, 
unless  due  and  lawful  cause  could  bo  assigned  for 
such  having  taken  place."  But  this  benevolent 
attempt  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  poor  completelj- 
failed ;  and,  nearly  thirty  j'ears  later,  all  that  the 
wise  and  energetic  James  I.  could  do,  to  amelior- 
ate the  condition  of  the  dispossessed  tenants  and 
labourers,  was  to  make  it  a  request  to  his  prelates 
and  barons  that  they  would  not  summarily  and 
suddenly  remove  the  husbandmen  from  any  lands 
of  which  they  had  granted  new  leases,  for  the 
space  of  a  j"ear  after  such  a  transaction,  unless 
when  the  baron  to  whom  the  estate  belonged  pro- 
posed to  occupy  the  lands  himself,  and  keep  them 
for  his  own  private  use.t  To  add  to  the  hai-dships 
thus  inflicted  on  the  poor,  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
eonniion  practice  for  the  landlord  to  take  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  by  his 
own  power  and  authorit}-  to  e?;pel  a  vassal  from 
his  farm.  It  appears,  too,  that  in  the  event  of  a 
baron  having  a  claim  of  debt  against  any  unfor- 
tunate individual,  it  was  customarj'  for  the  creditor 
to  proceed  to  the  liousc  or  lands  of  his  debtor  and 
to  appropriate  wliatcver  he  thought  proper,  as  pay- 
ment of  his  claim.  Tliis  practice  was  declared 
illegiil  by  the  parliament,  "unless  the  seizure  be 
made  within  his  own  dominions  and  for  his  own 
proper  debt,"|  an  exception,  it  lias  been  justly 
said,  proving  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  amounting  almost  to  a  total  annulment 
of  the  law.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  society  the  possession  of  property 

*  .\ets  of  llie  farlianiHiit,  w].  ii.  p.  '2. 

+   Una.  pp.  17,. 3o, 

I  S-iiilries  uf  King  Eobert  III.  p.o4. 


should  have  l^een  in  the  liighest  degree  precarious ; 
that,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  the  record 
itself,  "  divers  and  sundrie  our  soverane  lordis 
lieges  should  bo  many  ways  unjustly  troubled  and 
vexed  in  their  lands  and  heritage ;  "  or  that  the 
weak  and  unprotected  should  have  been  trampled 
down  by  the  strong,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  de- 
cree— that  all  widows,  who  after  the  death  of  their 
husbands  had  been  violently  expelled  from  their 
dower  lands,  should  be  restored  to  their  posses.sion  ; 
and  the  strict  injunction  to  the  king's  judges — that 
they  should  be  bound  and  obliged  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints of  all  churchmen,  widows,  pupils,  and 
orphans,  regarding  whatever  injuries  may  have 
been  committed  against  them,  and  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  them  speedily  and  without 
taking  from  them  any  pledges  and  securities.* 
These  and  other  similar  enactments,  passed  iiom 
time  to  time  by  the  legislature,  FeelJentss  of 
were  in  themselves  wise  and  salu-  ""^  '^"'• 

tary,  and  well  fitted  to  j^romote  the  peace  and 
pro.sperity  of  the  kingdom,'  but  they  remained  on 
the  statute-book  a  mere  dead  letter — a  jn-oof  of 
the  intelligence  of  the  monarch  and  his  advisei's. 
rather  than  of  the  progress  of  the  country.  And 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  laws  affords 
convincing  evidence,  as  Pinkerton  remarks,  that 
the  statutes  serve  rather  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  great  evils  in  the  country  than  to  provide  a 
remedy  for  them.  In  these  days  of  violence,  in- 
deed, ■\^'hen  ''  strongest  might  made  strongest 
right,"  laws  were  binding  only  on  the  helpless. 
The  royal  authority  was  too  feeble  to  compel  the 
great  feudal  barons  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of 
the  statutes  which  they  had  assisted  to  frame  ;  and, 
instead  of  being  the  guardians  of  the  laws  and  the 
protectors  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  they  were, 
in  most  cases,  their  worst  oppressors,  setting  at 
defiance  both  the  mandates  of  the  crown  and  the 
enactments  of  the  legislature. 

A  striking  example  of  the  utter  impotence  of 
the  law  to  restrain  or  redress  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion and  robbery  perpetrated  by  the  aristocracy 
at  this  period,  is  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  parliament  held  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1385.  It  appears  from  a  complaint  made  to 
the  national  council  by  "William  de  Fenton,  that 
the  Baron  of  Dirlcton,  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Nornmn  family  of  I)e  Vaux,  had  deprived  this 
unfortunate  person  of  his  manor  of  Fenton,  by 
an  unjust  decree  pronounced  in  his  own  feudal 
court.  The  ease  was  brought  by  appeal  before 
the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  who  reversed  the 
judgment  and  restored  Fenton  to  his  estate,  from 
which,  however,  he  was  again  violently'  expelled. 
He  then  brought  his  cause  before  the  privy  council, 
who  gave  a  decision  in  his  favour,  and  ordered  his 
lands  to  be  once  more  restored  to  him.  But 
Dirleton  paid  as  little  respect  to  this  solemn  award 
as  he  had  done  to  that  of  the  inferior  court,  and, 
in  defiance  of  the  ki;]g  and  his  council,  he  re- 
tained possession  of  the  property  which  by  this 
•  Statutes  of  King  Kobcrt  II  J.  p.  5G. 
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flagrant  act  of  oppression  he  had  wrested  from  the 
rightful  owner.* 

The  condition  of  the   Highlands  at  this  period 
CnncUdon  of     appears  to  have  been  much  more 
the  Highlands.    j-mJe  and  uncivilized  than  that  of 
the  lowland  districts  of  the  countrj-.     The  nobles 
of  Norman  and  Saxon  origin,  who  had  settled  in 
these  remote  provinces,  were  almost  entirclj-  inde- 
pendent of  the  authority  both  of  the  sovereign  and 
the  law,  and  waged  incessant  warfare  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  native  chiefs,  b}'  whom  they 
were  regarded   with    the   bitterest   animosity   as 
aliens  in  blood,  in  manners,  and  in  language.     The 
spoliations,  ravages,  and  murders  which  were  the 
result  of  these  feuds,  reduced  the  country  to  such 
a  state  of  anarchy,  that  when  James  I.  passed  a 
law,   making  provision  for  the  pardon  of  any  in- 
jury committed  upon  person   or  property,  where 
the  oftender  had    made   reparation   or   "  assythe- 
mcnt "  to  the  injured  party,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  exempt  the  Highlands  or  northern  division  of 
the  country  from  the  operation  of  this  rule,  be- 
cause, as  the  statute  expressly  bear.s,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  wild  districts  had  been  so  accustomed 
to  rob  and  murder  each  other,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  ascertain  correctly  the  extent  of  the 
loss,  or  the  amount  which  should  be  paid  a.s  repar- 
ation.f 
A  curious  feature  in  the  manners  of  Scotland  at 
Laws  against     this    period,    is  exhibited  by  the 
sturdy  beggars—  statutes    enacted  in  the   reign  of 
James  I.   against  corners,  or   able-bodied   mendi- 
cants.    It  appears  that   troops  of  these  stout  and 
idle  vagabonds,  who  possessed  the  ability,  but  not 
the  inclination  to  work  for   their   living,   roamed 
through  the  country,  extorting  charity  from  those 
who  were  not  strong  enough  to  refuse  it.  and  living 
at  free  quarters  in  the  abbeys  or  in  the  granges 
of  the  farmers.      Some    of  these  mendicants,   pos- 
sessing or  pretending  to   gentle  birth,  are  said  to 
have  followed  their  calling,   not  in   poverty  and 
rags,   but    with  horses,   hounds,   and   attendants. 
Peremptory  injunctions  were  issued  to  these  sturdy 
beggars,   that   they   should  betake   themselves  to 
some  honest  trade  and  no  longer  trouble  and  de- 
vour the  country,  under  the  jienalty  of  burning  on 
the  cheek  and  banishment  from  the  kingdom.    But 
the  operation  of  this  law  against  "  sorning  and 
masterful  beggary,"  was  suspended  in  bt'lialf  of  a 
privileged  class  called  "  royal  beggars,"  who  were 
directed  to  wear  a  certain  token  or  badge,  to  bo 
furnished  them  by  the  sheriff  or  magistrates  of  the 
burghs,  as  evidence  that  thej-  were  incapacitated 
from  labour,   and  were  duly  authorized  to   support 
themselves  by  begging.     "  It  is  curious,"  says  Mr. 
Tytlcr,  "  to   discern  in   this   primitive  legislative 
enactment,  the  first  institution  of  the  king's  blue 
coats  or  bedesmen,  a  venerable  order  of  privileged 
mendicants,    whose    existence   has    only    expired 
within  these  few  years."  X 
•  EecorJs  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  sub  anno  1385. 
+  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7,  8. 
J  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2,  8.  Tytler, 
vol.  iii.  p.  17V. 


In  all  probability,  the  erection  of  inns  in  burghs 
and  on  highwaj-s,  enjoined  by  re-     —and  for  the 
peated  enactments  of  the  legisla-    erection  ofmni-. 
,.  •    i       1    1     i  .1      and  the  enonnrage- 

ture,    was   intended    to   save   the     ment  of  hos- 

monasteries     from    the    intrusion  lelers. 

and  oppressive  exactions  of  unwelcome  guests, 
as  well  as  to  pro\ide  accommodation  for  travel- 
lers. But  so  great  ■\\as  the  voluntary  hospitality 
of  the  period,  that  the  hostclries  rccei\ed  very 
inadequate  support,  and  grievous  complaints 
were  made  to  the  king  by  the  hostelers  or  inn- 
keepers against  a  villanous  practice  of  the  lieges, 
who,  on  their  journeys,  were  in  the  habit  of  lodg- 
ing with  their  acquaintances  and  friends,  instead 
of  repairing  to  the  regular  hostclries  and  inns.  To 
remedy  this  grievance,  all  travellers  on  foot  or 
horseback  were  prohibited  from  taking  up  their  resi- 
dence in  any  house  except  the  established  hostelry 
of  the  burgh  or  village  ;  and  all  burgesses  and  vil- 
lagers were  interdicted  from  entertaining  xaxy- 
farers,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings.  An 
exception,  however,  was  made  in  favom-  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  who  were  accustomed  to  travel 
^^■ith  a  numerous  retinue  ;  they  were  permitted  to 
repair  to  the  houses  of  their  friends,  on  condition 
that  they  sent  their  followers  to  lodge  in  the  com- 
mon inn.* 

Previous  to  the  AVar  of  Independence,  the  castles 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  were  little,      Castles  of  tlie 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  baronial        nobility- 
residences  of  the  English.     The  strong  and  stately 
structures  of   Dunbar,   Lochmabcn,    Caerlavciock, 
and  other  feudal  fortresses  which  reared  their  for- 
midable   towers    in    every   part    of   the   kingdom, 
closely  resembled,  both  in  their  dimensions  and  in 
the  stylo  of  their  architecture,  the  Norman  castles 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border.     The  inner  ward, 
called   the    donjon    or   keep,    was    invariably    the 
strongest  part  of  the  fortress,  and  consisted  of  a 
large    square   tower,    with   walls    of    tremendous 
thickness,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  other  build- 
ings, from  which,  however,  it  was  usually  detached. 
The  lower   storj'  was  employed  as   a  dungeon  for 
the  prisoners,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  stores  ;  the 
second  floor  contained  the  guard-rooms  for  the  gar- 
rison ;  and,  on  the  third,  were  the  great  hall  and 
other  apartments  ^^'hich  formed    the   residence  of 
the  baron  or  castellan  and  his  family.     In  the  up- 
permost rooms  were  deposited  the  warlike  engines 
required  for    the  defence  of    the   castle   during  a 
siege.     For  the  sake  of  security,  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  keep  was  generally  placed  pretty  far 
up  the  wall,  and  was  protected  by  a  strong  gate  of 
thick  oak  with  iron   knobs,  a  portcullis   or  grating 
usually  composed  of  iron,  and  a  drawbridge.     The 
other  defences  consisted  of  one   or  two  strong  ex- 
terior walls  with  flanking  towers ;  and  beyond  the 
outer  wall  was  a  broad  breast-work  or  barbican, 
and  a  moat  wdiich  encircled  the  whole  building. 
But,  during  the  protracted  warfare  with  England, 
the  greater   part  of    these  baronial  castles   were 
patriotically  destroyed  by  the  Scots  themselves,  in 
*  Acts,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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ordei'  that  they  might  not  bo  ])ormaneiitly  gar- 
risoned by  the  enemy.  According  to  Fordun, 
within  si.K  years  of  the  death  of  Edward  I.  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  castles,  fortalices,  and  towers, 
were  taken  and  cast  down  by  King  Robert  Bruce, 
who  taught  tlic  Scottish  people  to  regard  the  woods 
and  hills  of  their  country  as  theii-  safest  bulwarks. 
From  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  the  baronial  residences  erected  in 
Scotland  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  een- 
tm'ies  were  greatly  inferior,  both  in  extent  and 
in  architectural  design,  to  those  of  an  earlier  date, 
—and  of  the  'i'^^  inferior  barons  usually  oeeu- 
iuferior  barons—  pied  a  large  square  battlemented 
tower,  called  a  peel,  protected  by  an  outer  wall 
and  some  light  fortifications.  The  walls  of  these 
fortalices,  however,  were  of  immense  thickness, 
and,  as  the  rooms  were  vaulted,  and  each  story 
formed  a  separate  lodgment,  they  were  capable  of 
making  a  considerable  resistance  to  an  enemy.  But 
their  greatest  security  was  afforded  by  their  situ- 
ation, which  was  commonly  on  a  precipice,  or  on 
the  banks  of  a  torrent,  or  in  the  midst  of  almost 
impassable  morasses.  In  such  structures  as  these, 
the  Scottish  chieftain  exercised  rude  hut  abundant 
hospitality,  and  entertained  his  kinsmen,  vassals, 
and  followers  in  the  best  style  his  resources  permit- 

— their  style  of  ted.  The  liigher  nobility,  however, 
living —  endeavotu'ed  to  add  something  of 
magnificenee  to  their  rude  cheer,  and  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  them  on  festive  occasions 
were  frequently  on  a  large  scale,  and  exceedingly 
extravagant  and  expensive.  Several  of  the  great 
Earls  of  Douglas,  who  rivalled  their  sovereigns 
in  splendour,  dined  amidst  the  sounding  of  tim- 
brels and  trumpets.  These  feudal 
banquets  were  also  enlivened  bj- 
the  lays  of  the  harpers  and  minstrels,  and  the 
jests  of  the  fool  with  his  cap,  bells,  and  bauble  ;  and 
occasionally,  by  the  feats  of  agility  and  sleight  of 
hand  performed  by  tumblers  and  jugglers.  To 
these  sources  of  amusement  wc  may  add,  the  read- 
ing of  romances,  the  games  of  tables  or  draughts, 
and  chess,  and  paiDine  or  tennis,  which  was  a 
favourite  pastime  of  James  I.  and  his  courtiers. 
The  roidi'e  or  parting  cup  was  the  signal  of  retiring 
to  rest.* 

Hunting  and  hawking  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  out-of-door  amusements ;  and  a  proof  of 
the  interest  taken  in  these  sports  is  afforded  b}'  the 
punishments  inflicted  on  deer-stealers,  and  the 
heavy  penalties  denounced  against  those  who 
should  slay  partridges,  plovers,  blackcocks,  gray 
hens,  and  muir  cocks,  by  any  kind  of  instrument  or 
contrivance,  between  "  lentryn  and  August ;"  or 
who  should  destroy  hares  during  the  time  of  snow. 
The  Scottish  knights  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for 
skill  in  the  splendid  exercises  of  chivalry,  and  in 
their  thirst  for  renown  they  frequently  repaired, 
during  the  intervals  of  peace  or  truce,  to  the  tilts 
and  tournaments  of  England,  where  their  gallant 

*  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Death  of  James  I. 
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exploits  added  largely  to  the  military  reputation 
of  their  country.* 

The  sketch  wliich  is  given  by  Lord  Lindsay  of 
the  ordinary  life  of  the  Earls  of  CraAvford  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  may  be  regarded  as  equally  de- 
scri2)tive  of  the  state  maintained  by  all  the  great 
barons  of  Scotland  during  the  times  of  feudalism. 

The  principal  residence  of  this  powerful  family 
was  at  Finhaven,  a  stately  structure  situated  in 
Angus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  valley  of 
Strathmore  ;  but  "at  certain  seasons  this  country 
residence  was  exchanged  for  the  '  Palatium  Comi- 
tis,'  the 'Earl's  Palace,'  in  the  provincial  capital, 
Dundee.  A  chapel  or  oratory,  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael  the  archangel,  was  attached  to  the  palace, 
and  served  for  the  daily  devotions  of  the  family ; 
but  on  great  church  festivals,  and  the  anniversaries 
of  their  ancestors,  when  mass  was  celebrated  for 
their  souls  at  the  altars  founded  by  themselves  or 
their  children,  they  attended  in  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Mary,  where  Earl  David  had  founded  several 
chantries ;  or  otherwise  in  that  of  the  Franciscan 
convent,  commonly  called  the  '  Grey  Friars,'  where 
generation  after  generation  of  the  Earls  of  Craw- 
ford were  finally  laid  to  rest,  and  where  their 
tombs  were  still  to  be  seen  in  Gothic  magnificence, 
till  the  destruction  both  of  convent  and  church  at 
the  Reformation. 

"  The  inner  life  of  the  familj',  especially  at  Fin- 
haven,  was  of  an  imiform  but  enjoyable  character. 
Martial  exercises,  the  chase,  and  the  baronial  ban- 
quet, enlivened  by  the  songs  of  the  minstrel,  and 
the  quips  of  the  jester  occupied  the  day;  and  the 
evening  was  whiled  away  in  '  the  playing  of  the 
chess,  at  the  tables,  in  reading  of  romans,  in  singing 
and  piping,  in  harping,  and  in  other  honest  solaces 
of  great  pleasanceand  disport,' f — the  ladies  ming- 
ling in  the  scene  throughout,  whether  in  the  sports 
and  festivities  of  the  morning,  or  the  pa.stimes  of 
the  evening,  though  a  portion  of  the  day  was 
alwaj's  spent  in  their  'bowers,'  with  their  attend- 
ant maidens,  spinning  or  weaving  tapestry.  Occa- 
sionally, indeed,  a  higher  responsibility  devoh'ed 
upon  them, — during  the  absence  of  the  earl,  whether 
in  attendance  on  the  parliament,  or  in  warfare, 
public  or  private,  his  wife  became  the  chatelaine 
or  keeper  of  his  castle,  with  full  authority  to  rule 
his  vassals,  guide  his  affairs,  and  defend  his  strong- 
hold if  attacked  at  disadvantage  during  his 
absence. J 

"  The  society  of  the  castle  consisted  of  the  earl  and 
his  immediate  family — any  guests  that  might  be 
resident  with  him — the  ladies  attendant  upon  his 

*   See  ante,  p.  2i0. 

t  Quoted  from  ths  Contemporary  Account  of  the  Deati 
oi  James  I.  in  1437. 

J  No  importance  comparable  to  this,  no  position  equally 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  human  faculties,  had  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  woman  before,  nor,  it  may  be  added,  since.  And 
the  fruits  are  seen  in  the  many  examples  of  heroic  -women, 
which  the  feudal  annals  present  to  up, — women,  who  fully 
equalled  in  every  masculine  virtue  the  bravest  of  the  meii 
with  whom  they  were  associated— often  greatly  surpassed 
tliem  in  prudence,  .and  fell  ^;hort  of  them  only  in  fero  :it)  " 
Edinb.  Kev.  vol.  Ixxxii.  p.  4011. 
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wife  and  daughters — the  pages  of  noble  or  gentle 
birth,  trained  up  in  the  castle  under  his  eye  as 
nspiiants  for  chivalry — his  own  domestic  officers, 
most  of  them  gentlemen  of  quality,  the  chaplain,  the 
secretary,  chamberlain,  chief  marishal,  '  familiar 
squire,'  armour-bearer,  the  last  of  which  offices  was 
licreditary,  besides  numerous  attendant  gentlemen 
cadets,  generally  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  him  as 
'servitors'  or  feudal  followers. 

'•  The  property  that  supported  this  liospitality 
was  extensive.  The  Earls  of  Crawford  possessed 
above  twenty  great  baronies  and  lordships,  besides 
other  lands  of  minor  importance,  in  Forfarshire, 
Ano-us,  Perthshire,  the  ^Mearns,  Fife,  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  the  more  distant  sheriffdoms  of  Inver- 
ness, Banff,  Lanark,  ^^'igton,  Dumfries,  and  the 
Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright — those  in  Forfarshire 
alone  extending  over  t\\o-tliirds  of  tlie  county — 
besides  hereditary  revenues  from  the  Great  Cus- 
toms of  Dundee,  Montrose,  Forfar,  Crail,  Aberdeen, 
and  Banff,  amounting  to  above  three  hundred 
marks  annually,  equivalent  to  two  thousand  pounds 
sterling  in  the  present  day.  Of  these  baronies, 
some  were  held  in  their  own  hands,  others  by  the 
immediate  cadets  of  the  family,  or  by  families  of 
alien  blood,  not  unfrequently  of  much  older  stand- 
ing in  the  district,  holding  as  vassals  of  the  earl- 
dom; all  or  most  of  them  were  fortified  by  strong 
castles ;  and  over  those  included  in  the  family  en- 
tails, as  the  '  Comitatus,'  or  '  Earldom,'  of  Craw- 
ford, the  earl  possessed  rights  of  regality,  which 
ensured  him,  in  the  words  of  a  recent  historian, 
'  at  least  as  many  of  the  privileges  of  an  independ- 
ent prince,  as  a  JIargrave  or  Pfalzgrave.  His 
courts  were  competent  to  try  all  questions,  civil  or 
criminal ;  that  of  high  treason  against  the  sove- 
reign alone  excepted.  He  appointed  judges  and 
executive  officers,  who  had  no  responsibility  to  the 
imperial  authority.  He  had  within  his  territory  a 
series  of  municipal  systems,  corporations  •\\ith  their 
municipal  officers,  privileged  markets,  harbours, 
and  mills,  with  internally  administered  regulations 
of  police,  applicable  to  weights  and  measures,  fish- 
ing privileges,  and  other  like  useful  institutions. 
He  could  build  prisons  and  coin  money.  When 
any  of  his  subjects  were  put  on  trial  before  the 
king's  courts,  he  could  "repledgc"  the  accused  to  his 
own  court,  only  finding  recognizances  to  execute 
justice  in  the  matter.'  He  was  thus  a  governor 
under  the  sovereign,  and  not  a  mere  judge  like  a 
sheriff;  while  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to 
the  feudal  power  of  the  family,  the  Earls  of  Craiv- 
ford  acquired,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
sheriffdom  of  Aberdeenshire  in  hereditary  right, 
and  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  that  of 
Forfarshire,  as  the  liudsays  of  the  Byres,  the  most 
powerful  cadets  of  the  house,  did  that  of  Fifcshire, 
after  a  long  struggle  with  the  Leslies,  in  the  follow- 
ing century. 

"  The  earldom  of  Crawford,  therefore,  like  those  of 
Douglas,  of  Moray,  Ross,  March,  and  others,  of  the 
earlier  limes  of  "feudalism,  formed  a   petty  prin- 


cipality, an  '  impcrium  in  imperio.'  The  carls 
aft'ected  a  royal  state,  held  their  courts,  had  their 
heralds  or  pursuivants,  and  occasionally  ashumcd 
the  style  of  princes  in  the  numeration  of  their 
ancestors  and  themselves,  as  David  I.,  David  II., 
Alexander  I.,  Alexander  II.,  of  the  name.  Earls  of 
Crawford,  after  a  fashion  more  frequent  on  the 
continent  than  in  Britain.  They  had  also  a  'con- 
cilium,' or  petty  parliament,  consisting  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  earldom,  with  whose  advice  they 
acted  on  great  and  important  occasions.* 

"  Thus  far  the  picture  I  have  drawn  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  feudalism  of  the  continent. 
But,  owing  to  the  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Norman 
blood,  a  peculiar  element  mingled  from  the  first  in 
the  feudality  of  Scotland,  and  has  left  its  indelible 
impress  on  the  manners  and  habits  of  thought  of 
the  eounti-y.  Differently  from  what  ^^•as  the  case 
in  England,  the  Scoto-Nonnan  races  were  jjecu- 
liarly  prolific,  and  population  was  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  The  earl  or  baron  bestowed  a 
fief,  for  example,  on  each  of  his  four  sons,  who  paid 
him  tribute  in  rent  and  service;  each  son  sub- 
divided his  fief  again  among  his  own  children,  and 
they  again  among  theirs,  till  the  blood  of  the  high- 
est noble  in  the  land  was  flowing  in  that  of  the 
working  peasant  at  no  remote  interval.  This  was 
a  subject  of  pride,  not  shame,  in  Scotland,  ^^'ithin 
three  or  four  centuries  after  their  settlement  in  the 
north,  above  one  hundred  different  minor  houses 
or  families  of  Lindsays  were  flourishing  in  Scot- 
land, many  of  them  powerful,  independent  barons, 
holding,  in  capite,  of  the  crown;  many  more  vassals 
of  the  house  of  Crawford ;  the  greater  number 
settled  in  Angus,  and  the  surrounding  counties, 
yet  others  in  districts  more  remote,  and  in  the 
citremitj'  of  the  kingdom,  all  of  them,  however, 
ackno^^■lcdging  the  Earls  of  Crawford  as  the  chiefs 
of  their  blood,  and  maintaining  constant  intercourse 
with  them,  either  bj-  assistance  in  their  feuds,  or 
by  sending  their  sons  to  seek  service  either  with 
them  or  their  more  powerful  kinsmen;  the  whole 
clan  thus  forming  collectively,  more  particidarly 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  a  great  barrier  and 
breakwater  between  the  fertile  eastern  Lowlands 
and  the  lawless  clans  of  the  Highlands.  Tliis  is 
no  imaginary  sketch.  The  charter  of  the  Earls  of 
Crawford,  and  of  their  principal  cadets,  through 
several  centuries,  bear  witness  to  tiie  constant  in- 
tercourse maintained,  even  with  branches  settled 
for  generations,  in  districts  far  removed  from  An- 
gus, but  whoso  claims  of  kindred  were  never  for- 
gotten by  themselves,  or  overloolied  by  their  chiefs, 
while  a  constant  preference  was  given  to  priests, 

*  "  Tlip  Eai'ls  of  Ross,  Loi-ds  of  the  Islfs,"  says  l\Ir.  Kid- 
dell,  "  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  our  ]ii;^]iest  and  noblest 
magnates — such  as  the  Douglases  in  the  hey-day  of  tJjeir 
glory,  &c.,  especially  when  the  right  of  a  regality  was 
annexed,  to  their  lands — had  a  '  ctmncil,'  who  advised  and 
assisted  the  chief  and  over-lord  in  his  deliberations,  and 
gave  their  consent  to  the  maniiiges  and  political  alliances 
of  the  family,  as  can  he  proved  hy  onr  recm'ds.  The  feudal 
system,  as  regarded  the  higher  fiefs,  invidved  a  hind  of 
'dominium  in  ilnniinio,'  and  hence  induced  somethiuf^ 
analogous  to  a  parlhament,  or  public  council." 
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notaries,  pedagogues,  tradesmen,  and  even  domestic 
servants,  of  the  name  and  blood  of  Lindsay.  A 
principle  of  union  and  attaclimcnt  thus  reigned 
throughout  the  whole  race ;  the  tie  of  consangain- 
ity  was  carefully  acknowledged  in  each  ascending 
stage;  the  meanest  felt  himself  akin  to  the  high- 
est; the  feudal  bond  was  sweetened  by  blood,  and 
the  duty  to  the  chief  became  the  paramount  prin- 
ciple of  action  ;  and  it  is  to  this  mixture  of  feudal- 
ism and  ])atriarchism,  the  result  of  the  mingling 
of  races  above  alluded  to,  and  reigning  throughout 
the  whole  social  system,  that  much  of  that  good 
feith,  ■\\hich  a  celebrated  historian  of  Franco  has 
recognized  as  the  distinguishing  and  redeeming 
feature  of  feudal  times  in  Scotland — passion  and 
conviction  bearing  ever  a  stronger  sway  than  selfish 
interest — is  attributable."* 

The  sports  of  the  common  peojjle  of  Scotland 
Sports  of  the  were  all  of  a  manly  and  martial 
common  peoiile.  character.  ^Yrcstling  and  run- 
ning, leaping  and  fencing,  throwing  the  hammer, 
and  "  putting  the  stane,"  football,  and  golf,  formed 
their  favourite  amusements.  In  the  humorous 
poems  ascribed  to  James  I.,  there  are  some  amusing 
and  curious  delineations  of  the  games  and  manners 
of  the  people  at  this  time.  The  poem  called  "Pee- 
bles to  the  Play,"  describes  what  «as  probably  an 
annual  festival  in  honoiu'  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
church  was  dedicated,  and  which,  beginning  in 
humour  and  jollity,  terminates  in  tumult  and  up- 
roar. Mention  is  made  of  the  music  of  the  bagpipe, 
of  the  kerchiefs,  hoods,  and  tippets  of  the  women, 
and  the  hats  of  interwoven  birch-twigs  worn  by 
the  men  ;  of  a  tavern  with  fair  table-linen,  and  a 
regular  score  on  the  wall ;  of  the  reckoning  which 
amounted  to  twopence-halfpenny  each,  and  was 
collected  in  a  wooden  trencher.  Notice  is  also 
taken  of  (he  cadger,  or  itinerant  huckster,  who 
carried  fish  and  other  articles  through  the  country, 
on  his  little  horse  ;  of  the  salmon-dance,  which  re- 
quired great  exertion  in  leaping,  and  various  other 
incidents  illustrative  of  popular  manners. f 

The  dress  of  the  common  people  at  this  period 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  doublet  and 
cloak,  and  a  kind  of  short  trews ; 
the  head  was  covered  with  a  hat  of  basket-work,  or 
felt,  or  with  a  flat  woollen  bonnet,  while  the  feet 
and  legs  remained  bare,  a  practice  wdiich  appears 
to  have  been  prevalent  even  among  the  common 
people   of  England  at  this  period. 

With  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  upper  classes,  it 
Costume  of  the  "^^'fis  composed  of  a  doublet  or  vest, 
uppei- clnssrs.  with  long  and  jagged  sleeves  ;  the 
jacket  or  the  gox-iii,  which  supplied  the  place  of  the 
modern  coat ;  the  hose,  or  breeches,  and  stockings, 
in  one  piece ;  shoes  of  Spanish  leather,  with  long 
])eaks,  fastened  to  the  knees  with  chains  of  gold  or 
silver ;  and  the  hood  or  the  silken  or  velvet  cap  orna- 
mented with  jewels.  The  belt,  or  girdle,  formed  also 
a  necessary  article  of  dress ;  and  the  linen  shirt  be- 

*  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  voL  i.  pp.  lOS — 119. 
t  I'inkerton's  Select  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 ;   and 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  1D3. 
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gan  now  to  be  used.  The  chaperon,  or  hood,  now 
formed  a  sort  of  turban,  called  the  roundlet,  having 
a  sort  of  "  tippet,"  as  it  was  called,  which  hung 
from  one  side  of  it,  and  was  either  tucked  into  the 
girdle,  or  wrapped  round  the  neck,  as  circum- 
stances required.  The  gown  was  generally  made 
of  silk  velvet,  or  cloth  of  gold,  adorned  with  costly 
furs,  and  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls.  Other 
articles  of  dress  are  mentioned  in  the  Contemporary 
Account  of  the  death  of  James  I.,  where  it  is  stated, 
that  when  the  conspiratoi-s  broke  in  upon  him,  he 
was  "  standing  in  his  nightgown  all  undressed, 
save  his  shirt,  his  cap,  his  comb,  his  covcrchief,  his 
furred  pt/iisons,  or  slij^pers,  upon  the  form  and 
the  footshcet."  The  hair  was  usually  worn  long, 
or  in  natural  curls,  but  for  a  short  time,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was 
cropped  quite  close. 

The  female  costume  of  this  period  consisted  of 
the  kirtle,  or  close  gown  and  petticoat  in  one  piece, 
and  the  mantle,  the  u'ljUacoat,  or  under-petticoat; 
the  shift  of  fine  linen  from  the  Netherlands  ;  hose, 
or  high  stockings,  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth ;  high- 
laced  shoes,  of  Morocco  or  Spanish  leather ;  the 
girdle  and  the  brooch,  which  fastened  the  mantle. 
The  sleeves  of  the  ladies'  gowns,  like  those  of  the 
men,  were  prcpostrt-ously  long,  and  often  trailed 
on  the  ground.  The  head-dress  had  undergone 
a  great  change ;  and  the  simple  caul,  and  the  ele- 
gant ehaplet,  of  natural  or  artificial  flowers,  or  of 
imitative  goldsmith's  work,  were  superseded  by 
elaborate  and  fantastic  monstrosities,  termed  the 
horned,  the  steeple,  and  the  heart-.shaped  head- 
dresses, of  which  no  description  can  give  an  ade- 
quate idea.  Considerable  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
costume  and  manners  of  this  period  Sumptuary  law 
by  a  sumptuary  law  of  James  I.,  of  James  I. 
enacted  iir  1429.*  It  appears,  that  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  commercial  classes  had  stimulated 
them  to  vie  with  the  nobles  in  the  magnificence 
of  their  habilimcirts,  and  strict  injunctions  were 
issued,  that  clothes  made  of  silk,  or  adorned  with 
the  finer  furs,  or  with  gold  and  pearls,  should  not 
be  w  orn  by  an}'  person  under  the  rank  of  a  knight, 
or  whose  annual  income  was  less  than  two  hundred 
marks.  Aldermen,  bailies,  and  town  councillors, 
were  permitted  to  wear  furred  gowns,  while  all 
other  persons  were  enjoined  to  array  themselves  in 
such  grave  apparel  as  befitted  their  station ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  "  scrpis,  bcltis,  uches  and  chenzies." 
The  apparel  of  the  women  was  also  regulated  by 
this  statute,  and  merchants  are  enjoined  to  make 
their  wives  to  be  habited  in  a  manner  correspond- 
ing to  their  station;  that  is  to  say,  on  their-  head 
short  "  eurehes,"  with  little  hoods,  such  as  are  used 
in  Flanders,  England,  and  other  countries ;  and 
gowns  without  purfled  sleeves,  or  long  trains,  or 
fur-trimmings,  except  on  holidays  :  all  gentlemen's 
wives  are  also  directed  to  take  especial  care  that 
their  array  did  not  exceed  the  personal  estate  of 
their  husband. 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliameat  of  Scotland,  vol.ii.  pp.  17, 18. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

lANGTJAGE  AND  LITERATURE  DURING  THE  THIR- 
TEENTH, FOURTEENTH,  AND  FIFTEENTH  CEN- 
TURIES. 

That  tlie  Gaelic  was  the  language  of  the  an- 
cient Scots,  is  a  fact  resting  on  incontrovertible 
evidence ;  but  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion 
resi)ecting  the  manner  in  which  the  Saxon  or  En"-- 
lisli  language  was  introduced  into  Scotland.  The 
Origin  of  tlie  Supporters  of  the  theory  that  the 
Scottish  Picts  were  a  Gothic  tribe  who 
language.  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Teutonic, 
different  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  apparently 
more  allied  to  the  Belgic,  affirm  that  the  Scottish 
language  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  is  "  an  independent  stream,  derived  from  the 
great  fountain  of  the  ancient  Gothic,  and  coming 
to  us  in  Scotland  through  purer  channels  than  those 
wherein  it  flowed  into  England."  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  maintain  that  the  Picts  were  a 
ti-ibe  of  Celtic  origin,  account  for  the  general  in- 
troduction of  the  Saxon  language  into  the  lowland 
districts  of  Scotland,  from  the  conquest  of  the 
Lothians  and  Berwickshire,  and  ultimately,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Strathclyd  by  the  Saxons ;  the  extensive 
influx  of  Saxon  and  Norman  nobles  to  the  Scottish 
court  after  the  marriage  of  Malcolm  Canmore  with 
a  Saxon  princess,  and  the  multitude  of  English  cap- 
tives taken  in  war  during  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

In  whatever  way  the  fact  maj'  be  accounted  for, 
there,  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  throughout  the 
lowland  districts  of  Scotland,  the  Saxon  language 
had  graduall}'  displaced  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue, 
and  was  spoken  by  the  king  and  nobles,  and  the 
more  civilized  portion  of  the  people.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  Norman-Freneh  was  also  under- 
stood and  spoken  at  the  Scottish  court,  \\hile  Latin 
was  the  language  of  the  clergy,  and  was  employed 
iu  theological  and  scientihc  treatises,  and  in  all 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  contracts  and  legal  proceed- 
ings; but  Saxon,  or  English,  Avas  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  people,  and  was 
used  by  the  minstrels  and  bards  in  the  composition 
of  their  romances  and  legendary'  tales. 

In  the  southern  division  of  the  island,  the  lan- 
guage now  called  English  was  formed  under  very 
different  circumstances.  •'  In  England,"  says  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  that 
after  the  Norman  Conquest,  while  the  Saxon  lan- 
guage was  abandoned  to  the  lowest  of  the  people, 
and  while  their  conquerors  only  deigned  to  emjiloy 
their  native  French,  the  mixed  language  now 
called  English  existed  only  as  a  kind  of  liiujua 
Frunca  to  conduct  the  neccssarj'  intercourse  be- 
tween the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  It  wa.s  not 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third  that  this  dialect 
had  assumed  a  shape  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Jioet,  and  even  then,  it  is  most  probable,  that  Eng- 
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lish  poetry,  if  any  such  existed,  was  abandoned  to 
the  peasants  and  menials  ;  while  all  who  aspired 
above  the  vulgar,  listened  to  the  lays  of  Marie,  tlic 
romances  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  or  the  intci-est- 
wgfauhliaiix  of  the  Anglo-Norman  trouveurt:.  The 
only  persons  who  ventured  to  use  the  nati\c  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  in  literary  compositions, 
were  certain  monkish  annalists,  who  usually  think 
it  necessary  to  inform  us  that  they  descended  to 
so  degrading  a  task  out  of  pure  charity,  lowliness 
of  spirit,  and  love  to  the  '  lewed  men,'  meaning 
the  lower  classes,  who  could  not  understand  the 
Latin  of  the  cloister,  or  the  Anglo-Norman  of  the 
court.  Even  when  the  language  was  gradually 
polished,  and  became,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
minstrels,  the  indolence  or  taste  of  that  race  of 
poets  induced  them  to  prefer  translating  the  Anglo- 
Norman  and  French  romances,  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  years,  to  the  more  precarious  and  labo- 
rious task  of  original  composition.  It  is  the  united 
opinion  of  'iVharton,  Tyrwhytt,  and  Ritson,  that 
there  exists  no  English  romance  prior  to  the  days 
of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  a  translation  of  some 
earlier  French  one.  From  these  statements  it  fol- 
lows, that  while  the  king  and  nobles  of  England 
were  amused  by  tales  of  chivalry  composed  in  the 
French  or  Romance  language,  those  which  were 
chanted  in  the  court  of  Scotland  must  have  been 
written  originally  in  '  Inglis.'  The  English  did 
not  begin  to  translate  these  French  poems  till  about 
1300,  nor  to  compose  original  romances  iu  their 
own  language  until  or  near  a  century  later.  But 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence,  that  long  before  this 
period,  several  poets  had  already  flourished  in  the 
court  of  Scotland."  * 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
English  language  was  formed  in  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland  and  north  of  England,  as  Sir  Walter  re- 
marks, may  account  for  the  superiority  of  the  early 
Scottish  over  the  early  English  poets,  excepting 
always  the  unrivalled  Chaucer,  as  well  as  for  the 
remarkable  excellence  of  the  hai'pers  and  minstrels 
of  the  "  North  Couutree,"  and  the  flow  of  roman- 
tic and  poetical  tradition  which  has  distinguished 
the  borders  of  Scotland  almost  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

The    earliest    composition     in     the    Scottish   or 

"  ouaint  Inglis  "   lauKuafro  which    „  ,.  „. 

1  J^  '^      °       .  liomance  oi  Sir 

has  survived  to  our  day,  is  the  Tristrtni.liy 
romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  by  the  Tlionms  tlie 
celebrated    Thomas    the   Rh3'mer,  '  '>""^'- 

or  Thomas  of  I^cildoune.  The  precise  date  of  the 
birth  of  this  venerable  bard  is  unknown  ;  but  he 
was  alive,  and  in  the  height  of  his  reputation,  at 
the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  in  1285.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  received  the  appellation  of  Rhymer 
from  his  poetical  works  ;  while  his  territorial  de- 
signation was  derived  from  the  village  of  lu'cil- 
doune  or  Earlston,  in  Berwickshire,  where,  attei 
the  lapse  of  seven  centuries,  the  ruins  of  the  tower 
which  formed  the  residence  of  the  earliest  Scottish 

*  Tntroduction  to  the  Komance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  pp 
I'J  — .01. 
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poet,  are  still  sliown.  Thcvc  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  Thomas  of  I'jrcildouiic  was  a  man  of 
considerable  rank,  and  enjoyed  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  gi-eat  and  noble  of  the  time  iu 


-ills  reputation 


which   he  lived.      lie  appears  to 


as  a  proplict.      have  acquired,  at  a  very  early  ])e- 

liod,   the   reputation   of    a   prophet,  for  in   those 

days 

"  Tlie  hallowed  name 
Of  poet  and  of  seer  "was  tlie  same  ;  " 

and  many  curious  notices  of  his  predictions  are 
scattered  through  the  works  of  our  ancient  writers. 
In  Barbour's  '■  Bruce,"  composed  about  1375,  there 
is  a  reference  to  a  proi)hccy  of  Thomas,  concerning; 
the  exploits  and  succession  of  Kobert  the  First. 
After  Bruce  had  slain  C'umj'n,  in  IJunifiies,  in 
1306,  Lamberton,  Bishop  of  ,St.  Andrews,  is  intro- 
duced, saying  : — 

"  1  hope  Thomas'  prophecy 
01'  Hersildowne  verefyd  he 
Tu  him;  fur  sa  our  Lord  help  me, 
I  Inive  .Lfreat  hope  lie  shall  he  kinpr, 
And  ha\e  tliis  land  all  iu  leading."* 

Wyntown,  who  died  about  1420,  also  refers  to  the 
prophetic  fame  of  the  Rhymer.  His  words  are 
these : — 

"  Of  this  fyglit  whiliim  spak  Thomas 
Of  Ercelduune,  that  sayd  in  derne, 
^  Thare  should  meet  stalwarlly,  stark,  and  sterne. 

J,  '."  '       He  sayd  it  iu  his  prophecie, 

'       But  how  he  wist  it  was  ferly  "  (a  marvel). -f- 

Bower,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1430,  has 
given  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  celebrated 
jircdiction  of  the  Rhymer,  respecting  the  untimely 
nnd  disastrous  fate  of  Alexander  III.]: 

Henry  the  Jlinstrel,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
written  his  metrical  life  of  "Wallace  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  represents  Thomas 
the  Rhymer  as  alive  in  1296,  the  year  in  w-hich 
Wallace  took  up  arms,  and  as  predicting  that,  be- 
fore the  decease  of  the  Scottish  hero, 

"  ]\[ony  thousand  on  Held  shall  make  their  end, 
<.Hf  this  i\;'Xwiine  he  shall  the  youthrou  send  ; 
And  Scotland  thriss  he  shall  bvynp;  to  the  ]ieace, 
So  gud  of  hand  agayiu".  shall  never  be  kend."^ 

Some  metrical  prophecies,  vulgarly  ascribed  to 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  seem  to  have  been  very 
current  in  the  reigns  of  James  V.,  Queen  ]\Iaiy,  and 
James  VI.,  and  were  collected  and  published,  both 
in  Latin  and  English.  The  authenticity  of  "  The 
Prophecies  of  Thomas  Learmount,  yet  extant  in 
Scottish  Rhyme,"  was  firmly  believed  by  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswoode,  who  gravely  says,  "whence or 
how  he  had  this  knowledge  can  hardly  be  affirmed, 
but  sure  it  is,  that  he  did  divine  and  answer 
truly  of  many  things  to  come."i|  "We  are  informed 
by  Birrcl,  that,  at  the  period  of  the  union  with  iMig- 
land,  a  time  of  great  excitement  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  "  all  the  liaill  commons  of  Scotland  that 

*   The  firuce,  p.  20. 
+  Crouykil  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  20"2. 
J  See  ante,  p.  81. 
I  Wallace,  book  ii.  chap.  ,3, 

j  See  Introduction  to  the  Roraance  of  Sir  Tvistrcra  pp 
14—23. 


had  red  or  understanding  wer  daylie  .sjjeiking  and 
exponeing  of  Thomas  Rymcr,  hes  pro])hesie,  and 
of  uther  prophesies  quhilk  wer  pro])hesied  in  auld 
tymes."*  And  even  at  the  present  day  manv 
rhymes  ascribed  to  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  are  cur-* 
rent  among  the  country  ])coplc,  especially  in  the 
border-districts  of  Scotland.! 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  writer  to  whom  we 
owe  the  ptiblication  of  the  Tale  of  Origin  of  the 
Tristrem,  that  this  celebrated  ro-  Tale  of  Tristrem. 
mance  was  not  invented  by  Thomas  of  Ercildoune, 
but  owes  its  origin  to  the  same  source  as  those 
legendary  tales  which  commemorate  the  famous 
exploits  of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  the  strug- 
gles of  the  aboriginal  Britons  against  the  Saxon 
invaders.  Tristrem,  as  he  observes,  is  uniformly 
lepresented  as  a  native  of  the  little  kingdom  of 
f.^oi'nwall,  which  was  one  of  the  last  ])oints  of 
refuge  to  the  indigenous  natives  of  Britain  ; — the 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  either  in  Cornwall  or  in 
the  countries  of  'S^^ales,  Ireland,  and  Brittanj-,  all 
inhabited  by  the  Celtic  race;  and  the  names  of  all 
the  important  personages  in  the  romance  are  of 
genuine  British  origin.  lie  therefore  concludes, 
on  apparently  valid  grounds,  that  in  Tristrem  him- 
self we  aie  to  recognise  an  actual  British  warrior 
who  flourished  during  the  stormy  independence  of 
Cornwall,  and  experienced  some  of  those  adven- 
tures which  have  been  so  long  the  subject  of  the 
bard  and  the  minstrel. 

The  testimony  of  a  contemporary  writer,  Robert 
of  Brunne,  establishes  at  once  the  fact,  that  Thomas 
of  Ercildoune  was  the  author  of  Sir  Tristrem,  and 
the  high  reputation  which  the  romance  had  at- 
tained. This  ancient  author  avers,  that  "it  is  the 
best  gesteever  was  or  ever  would  y,j.ig  j,„j  ]^,^. 
be  made,  if  minstrels  could  recite  gtiage  of  the 
as  Thomas  had  composed  it."    But  r"^™- 

he  adds,  it  is  written  in  such  "  quaint  Inglis,"  that 
those  who  repeated  it  were  hardly  able  to  under- 
stand it,  or  to  make  it  intelligible  to  their  hearers. 
He  complains  also  that  the  author  had  employed 
such  an  intricate  and  complicated  stanza,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  reciters  to  recollect  the  poem: 
and  he  avers  that  he  never  heard  a  perfect  recital, 
because  of  some  one  "  copple"  or  stanza,  a  part  was 
always  omitted.  But,  while  he  argues  that  he  him- 
self, writing  not  for  the  minstrel  or  harper,  but 
solely  to  instruct  the 

"  syniple  nn^i 
That  strange  Inglisb  cannot  ken," 

does  well  in  choosing  a  simple  structure  of  verse, 
which  they  could  easily  understand  and  remember, 
he  excuses  Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  and  another 
poet,  whom  he  calls  Kendal,  for  using  a  more  ambi- 
tious and  ornate  kind  of  poetry,  because  "  they 
wrote  for  pride  (fame),  and  for  nobles,  not  such  as 
those  my  ignorant  hearers."  It  is  evident  from 
the  testimony  of  this  ancient  writer,  that  "  while 
the  English  minstrels  had  hardly  ventured  on  the 

*   Birrel's  Pinry,  p.  At). 

+  See     Sir    Walter    Scott's    Minstrels)"    of  the    .-Sconisll 
Border. 
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drudgery  of  translating  the  French  romances,  or, 
if  they  did  so,  -nere  only  listened  to  by  the  lowest 
of  the  people,  our  northern  poets  were  writing 
original  ijests,  'for  pride  and  nohlcyc,' in  a  high 
st\'le  and  complicated  stanza,  which  the  southern 
harpers  marred  in  repeating,  and  which  their  ple- 
beian audience  were  unable  to  comprehend.''* 

■fhc  modern  copy  of  "  Sir  Tristrem  "  corresponds, 
both  in  diction  and  in  structure,  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Kobert  de  Brunnc.  The  style  of  the  com- 
position is  exceedingly  biiof,  elliptical,  and  concise, 
even  to  obscurity,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  circumstantial,  diffuse,  and  prolix  descriptions 
of  later  minstrels.  The  structure  of  the  stanza  in 
"  Sir  Tristrem  "  is  also  very  peculiar  and  intricate, 
and  the  rhymes  are  multiplied  and  complicated  to 
a  most  unusual  extent ;  but  it  contains  some  natural 
touches  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  many  curious 
and  interesting  pictures  of  ancient  manners.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  structure  and  language  of  this 
celebrated  romance,  we  may  take  the  description 
of  the  meeting  of  Sir  Tristrem  with  a  party  of 
hunters. t 

"  The  forest  "r'as  fair  and  wide, 
With  ■wild  bestes  y  sprad  ; 
The  court  was  ner  beside, 

Tlie  palmers  thither  him  lad; 
TrisU-em  hunters  sei^hi  J  ride, 

Les  of  houndes  §  thai  ledde  ;  ^ 

Tliai  token  in  that  tide 
Of  fatte  hartes  y  fedde, 
Infeld: 
In  blehand  ||  was  he  cledde  ; 
The  hunter.s  him  helield." 

Tristrem  is  scandalized  at  the  awkward  and  un- 
sportsmanlike manner  in  which  they  break  up  the 
stags  which  they  have  slain,  and  expostulates  with 
them : — 

"  Up  stood  a  serjaut  ^  hold, 

And  spak  Tristrem  oyain,** 
— '  We  and  oar  elders  old 
'^  Thus  then  have  we  sain; 

Others'thuu  hast  ous  told  ; 

Yond  lith  a  beast  unflain  ; 
Atlre  ++  it  as  thou  wold, 
And  we  wil  se  full  fain 
In  feld; 
In  ledejf  is  nought  to  lain, '§§ — 
The  hunters  him  beheld." 
A  minute  account  is  then  given  of  the  scientific  mode 
in  -which  Tristrem  breaks  up  the  stag ;  how  he  gave 
the  left  shoulder  to  the  forester  as  his  rights,  the 
numbles  or  inwards  to  the  hunters  and  spectators, 
the  quarre  to  the  hounds,  and  the  eorbin  bone  to 
the  raven,  who  sat  expectant  on  the  forked  tree,  and 
how  he  tied  np  the  paunch  with  the  grease,  as  also 
the  gurgiloun,  and  lastly,  recited  the  appropriate 
ihyme,  and  blew  the  tokening  or  death-note.     The 
M  hole  description  is  exceedingly  cui'ious,  and  shows 
the  gi-eat  importance    attached   to   the    "  art    of 
vencry  "  in  those  early  agcs.||  1| 

*  Introduction  to  Sir  Xristren*  p.  67. 

+  Fytte  i.  stanza  41  to  49,  inclusive. 

+  Saw.  §  Leash  of  hounds.  ||  Blue. 

^r  Servant  of  the  crown.       ••Against.       ++  AiTunge. 

J  J  In  language.  §§  Not  to  lie. 

II II  Sir  Tristrem,  a  Metrical  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  witli  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Lives  or  tlie  Scottish  Poets,  by  Dr.  Irving,  vol.  i.  pp.  225— 
2J». 


Besides  "  Sir  Tristrem,"  there  exist  two  otl:ci 
Scottish  romances,  entitled  "  Gawen  and  (iolo- 
gras,"  and  "  Galoran  of  Galoway,"  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  supposes  were  composed  long  befon.' 
the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Tliis 
opinion  is  founded  upon  their  extreme  rudeness 
and  unintelligibility  ;  the  comparative  absence  i,f 
French  words  and  French  phraseology,  so  fashion- 
able in  Scotland  after  the  time  of  Kobert  Bruec. 
when  the  intercourse  of  the  countries  became  more 
intimate  ;  and,  above  all,  the  evident  allusions  to 
the  possession  of  part  of  Scotland  by  the  British 
tribes.* 

An  interesting  .specimen  of  the  Scottish  language, 
at  this  period,  is  given  in  the  following  little  song, 
or  monody,  composed  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
HI.,  in  the  year  1285,  and  fortunately  preserved  by 
AYyntown  in  his  Chronicle. f  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  orthography  may  have  undergone 
considerable  alterations  during  the  century  and  a 
half  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Alexander 
and  the  time  of  W3'ntown. 

"  Quheii  Alysaudyr  oure  kyng  wes  dede, 

That  Scotland  led  in  lawe  and  le, 
Away  wes  sons  of  ale  aiul  brede, 

Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  gamyn  and  gle; 
Oure  gold  wes  changyd  in-to  lede. 

Cryst  borne  into  virgynyte  ; 
Succour  Scotland  and  reniede, 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte."| 

INIention  is  also  made  by  Wyntown  of  a  poet 
called  "  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Kyall,"  or  "  Hugh 
of  the  Eoyal  Hall  or  Palace,"  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  about  this  period.  Besides  his  great 
historical  work,  described  as  the  "  Gest  Hystoryale," 
there  are  specified,  among  his  writings,  the  "  Gret 
Gest  of  Arthure,"  the  "  Pystyl  of  Swete  Susan," 
and  the  "  Awntere  of  Gawane."  A  poem  in 
alliterative  verse,  founded  on  the  story  of  "  Susan- 
nah and  the  Elders,"  and  supposed  to  be  the 
"  Pystyl "  ascribed  to  Huchown,  is  still  preserved  ; 
and  the  "  Gret  Gest  of  Arthure," — in  which  he 
treats  of  the  doughty  deeds  of  that  hero,  of  his 
worship  and  prowess,  his  conquests  and  royal 
estate,  his  round  table  and  twelve  peers, — was 
discovered  a  few  years  ago,  by  Sir  Frederick  'Mai- 
den, among  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  Cottonian 
Library.  AV'yntown  eulogizes  Huchown  as  a  poet 
who  "  was  cunning  in  literature,  curious  in  his 
style,  eloquent  and  subtile,  and  who  clothed  his 
composition  in  appropriate  metre,  so  as  always  to 
raise  delyte  and  pleasure." §  But  the  specimens  of 
his  writing  which  have  reached  our  times  by  no 
means  bear  out  this  high  commendation. 

By  far  the  most  celebrated  Scottish  writer  of 
this  age  is  John  Barbouk,  Arch- 
deacon of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
the  metrical  histoiy  of  Robert  Bruce.  This  delight- 
ful old  author  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about 
the   year   1316;    but  nothing    is    known    of   his 

•  Introduction  to  Sir  Tristrem,  pp.  57,  08. 
1-  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 

+   See  ante,  p.  81,  where  a  modernized  copy  of  these  verses 
is  given. 

§  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  vol.  i.  p.  121. 
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family,  or  of  tlie  place  of  liis  birth  or  education. 
It  appears,  from  safe-conducts  granted  to  him  by 
the  Eng-lish  monarch,  on  the  special  request  of 
David  II.,  that  he  prosecuted  his  studies  both  at 
Oxford  and  in  France,  even  after  he  had  attained  to 
mature  years.  He  was  promoted  to  the  office  of 
'Vrchdcacon  of  Aberdeen  about  13o6;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  nominated 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  who  were  to  moot  at 
Edinburgh  to  deliberate  about  the  ransom  of  David 
II.  About  ten  years  later  he  was  engaged  in  the 
composition  of  the  great  national  iioem  which  has 
perpetuated  his  name.  He  was  rewarded  bj^  a 
pension  from  Robert  II., — which  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  bestowed  as  a  reward  for  the  com- 
piling "  The  Book  of  the  Deeds  of  Robert  I.," — and 
died,  at  a]i  advanced  age,  in  13'J6. 

The  chronicles  of  this  period  Avere,  for  the  most 
part,  concealed  from  the  unlearned  part  of  the 
community,  under  the  veil  of  a  dead  or  a  foreign 
language ; '  but  it  is  to  the  honour  of  Barbour 
that  he  renounced  this  fatal  practice,  and  boldly 
composed  his  patriotic  and  spirit-stirring  strains  in 
his  own  native  tongue, — 

"  Till  like  man's  uaJyi-stiUJcUncf." 

His  language  has  been  pronounced,  by  a  competent 
judge,  remarlcabh'  good  for  the  time,  and  far  su- 
perior, in  neatness  and  elegance,  even  to  that  of 
Gawin  Douglas,  who  wrote  more  than  a  century 
after. 

Barbour  was  the  author  of  a  metrical  historj' 
or  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  entitled 
"  The  Brute,"  of  A'^hich  no  maimscript  is  known 
to  exist.  But  his  reputation  as  a  historian  and 
poet  rests  upon  his  celebiated  history  of  King 
Robert  Bruce.  The  value  of  this  noble  work,  both 
as  a  faithful  narrative  of  the  exploits  of  the  great 
deliverer  of  Scotland,  and  a  graphic  delineation  of 
the  manners  of  his  age,  is  very  great.  Wyntown, 
himself  a  historian  of  no  mean  value,  speaks  of 
Barbour  as  writing 

'■  111  metre  far  inair  vertiiuusly 
Than  I  can  think  hy  my  study:"  • 

and  the  continuator  of  Fordun's  "  Scotichronicon" 
passed  over  the  memorable  events  of  the  war  of 
independence,  bccatise  they  had  been  already 
elegantly  and  copiously  narrated  by  Barbour. 
The  poetical  historian  has,  indeed,  given  a  spirit- 
stirring  detail  of  the  gallant  exploits  and  drcadfid 
sufferings  of  the  noble  patriots  who  fought,  against 
all  odds,  in  the  high  and  holy  cause  of  their 
country's  freedom;  and  his  mirrative  is  equally 
valuable  for  its  authenticity  and  its  fresh  and 
graphic  descriptions.  He  delineates  the  nicer 
shades  of  character  with  great  delicacy  and  dis- 
crimination; his  portraits  of  Randolph  and  Douglas, 
of   King  Robert  and  his  bravo  but  rash  and  ini- 

*  So  firmly  estahlished  was  tire  cnstoin  of  An-itinj;  in 
Latin,  that  ISir  David  Lindsay,  a  century  after  l;arb(mr, 
tbon,c^lit  it  necessary  to  apoloi^ize,  in  the  beginning'  of  his 
"  Monarchy,"  for  ^vritiiig  in  his  native  lanf;na;,^e,  i)y  pro- 
dn,cin;^f  the  e:<aniples  of  IMoses,  Aristotle,  1'la.to,  Virgil, 
Cicero,  iScc,  who  ail  wrote  in  their  own  language. 


petuous  brother,  are  traced  with  the  hand  of  a 
master;  and  he  gives  us  charming  pictures  of  the 
manners  and  modes  of  thinking  of  these  noble 
patriots,  under  all  the  varieties  of  their  romantic 
fortunes.  Barbour's  leavning  must  have  been  great 
for  the  time;  and  he  was  evidently  well  read,  both 
in  the  classical  and  in  the  romantic  literature 
of  the  day.  His  descriptive  powers  were  of  a 
high  oi'der;  and,  in  tlie  opinion  of  a  most  com- 
petent judge,  "lie  has  adorned  the  English  language 
by  a  strain  of  versitication,  expression,  and  poetical 
images  far  superior  to  the  age."  *  His  impas- 
sioned eulogium  upon  freedom  shows,  that  the 
heart  of  a  patriot  and  a  soldier  beat  beneath  the 
churchman's  gown  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
celebrates  the  feats  of  individual  prowess  and 
daring,  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  hero  and  his 
friends,  leaves  no  doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  a  few 
years  earlier  he  would  not  have  liesitated  to  buckle 
on  his  armour  and  fight  for  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  his  country. 

The  exordium  explains  the  object  of  the  poetical 
historian  in  clear  and  forcible  language — 

"  Stories  to  read  are  delitahill, 
Suppose  that  thai  he  nought  hnt  fahill; 
Then  suld  stoi'ies  that  snthfast  +■  were, 
An  thai  were  said  on  gud  maner, 
Have  donhill  plesanee  in  hearing. 
'Jj'lie  first  plesanee  is  the  carpyng;  J 
And  the  totliir  the  snthfastness  § 
That  shews  the  thing  ncht  as  it  was  : 
And  snch  things  that  are  lykand, 
Till  mans  hearing  are  plesand. 
Tfirtirl'o}',  I  wald  lain  set  my  will, 
Gitf  11  my  wit  niyght  sntlice  thairtill. 
To  imt  in  writ  a  siUhtast  stoiy. 
That  it  last  ay  furlh  in  memory,  ., 

Sa  that  na  tynie  of  length  it  let, 
Nor  ger  it  haly  ^  be  forget. 

]''or  auld  storys  that  men  redys  ' 

liepresentcs  to  thaim  the  dedys 
Of  stalwart  folk  that  lywyt  are, 
llyeht  as  thai  then  in  presence  were." 

Tried  by  his  own  test,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Barbour  has  admirably  succeeded  in  composing  a 
poem,  which  is  at  once  true  or  suthfast  in  its  state- 
ments, and  delectable  in  the  perusal.  His  chronicle 
is  valuable  not  only  for  the  accuracy  of  its  details, 
but  for  the  remarkable  freshness  and  vividness  of 
its  descriptions,  both  of  natural  scenery  and  of 
battles  and  sieges.  To  use  his  own  cxpressi\-e 
words,  it  represents  the  deeds  of  '  stalwart  folk 
who  are  long  since  dead,  who  led  their  life  in  great 
travel,  and  oft  in  hard  stour  or  tumult  of  battle, 
truly  as  if  we  were  in  their  very  presence  : — King 
Robert  of  Scotland,  that  was  hardy  of  heart  and 
hand — the  good  Sir  James  of  Douglas,  who  was  so 
worthy  in  his  time  that  his  high  price  and  bounty 
made  his  name  renowned  in  foreign  lands' — the 
fiery,  rash,  and  headstrong  Edward,  and  the  saga- 
cious Randolph,  whose  '  trusty  heart  and  loj'al 
service  were  enhanced  by  his  courteous  and  de- 
bonayr  manners,  and  shone  out  in  his  fair,  plea- 
sant and  broad  countenance.'  Of  these  noble 
patriots  and  their  "\\orthy  compeers  he  says — 

*  Wai'ton's  History  of  F.nglish  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  olS. 

t  True.    ;  Speakiiig,  talking.    §  'I'luth.    |!  If.    %  Wholly. 
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"I  lliiiik  til  B  li.Hik  til  Ilia,* 

KoW  Gull  |,'iv<-  1,'l-ilci:-  lliiU   I    )rl;iv  swa 

Tret  it  iind  lii-iiiL,'  it  tilt  f  mliii^f 
Tliat  I  suy  nociit  but  siulilast  tiiiiii;." 

The  first  seven  of  the  twenty  boolcs  into  ^yh^c■h 
this  liistorical  poem  has  been  di\-idcd  by  Dr.  Jamie- 
son,  its  latest  editor,  are  occupied  with  the  early 
adventures  of  King  Itobert  Bruce,  from  the  murder 
of  Comjn  down  to  the  convention  between  Edward 
Bruce  and  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  Governor  of 
Stirling  castle ;  and  the  various  reverses  of  fortune 
ill  the  eventful  life  of  the  Scottish  monarch, — his 
defeat  at  Mcthven,  and  subsequent  dangers  and 
privations  among  tlie  fastnesses  of  Argylc,  his  en- 
counter with  Lorn,  and  his  devoted  clansmen,  his 
retreat  to  the  isle  of  llachrin,  his  return  to  the 
mainland,  his  romantic  exploits  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Galloway  and  Carrick,  and  his  victories 
over  the  English  invaders,  and  their  gradual  ex- 
pulsion from  the  countrj-,  are  all  narrated  with 
great  spirit,  and  in  strains  which  came  warm  from 
the  heart  of  the  patriotic  poet.  The  eiglith  and 
ninth  books  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  me- 
morable conflict  which  finally  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland;  and  here  the  author  puts 
fortli  the  whole  strength  of  his  genius.  After  enu- 
merating, with  much  skill,  all  tlie  host  which  Ed- 
ward assembled  from  England,  "\^'al^.^,  and  Ireland, 
and  from  his  continental  dominions  in  Gasconj-, 
Poictou,  Provence,  and  Languedoc ;  and  describing 
flic  mighty  avmy  divided  into  ten  battles,  and  with 
it.s  immense  ana}- of  baggage-waggons  and  attend- 
ants, overspreading  all  the  land  far  and  wide,  and 
forming  a  magnificent  spectacle  of  martial  pomp 
and  splendom' ;  he  saj's,  that  on  their  march  from 
Berwick — 

"  Fiaitli  hills  and  vallies  helyt  thai  (tliey  hid), 
As  the  battails  that  were  braid 
Departit,  over  the  Teldis  raid, 
The  sone  was  brycht  and  shyning  cler, 
And  armouris  that  burnyst  wer, 
Sa  blomit  ivitli  the  sunnis  heme, 
That  all  the  land  was  in  alenie  (blaze)  ; 
Banners  rycht  fairly  flaming, 
And  pensils  tu  the  wind  waving, 
Sa  fell  ther  wer  of  ser  quentis, 
(  So  many  there  were  of  great  quaintness,) 
That  it  were  gret  slyclit  to  devise." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bi'uce  reviews  his  troops, 
assigns  to  their  leaders  their  different  jiarfs,  ex- 
plains to  them  his  tactics,  and  finding  his  men  "  of 
hardy  countenance,"  he  who  "  knew  him  well  "  in 
such  matters,  rejoiced  in  their  gallant  bearing — 

"  And  fhoucht  tliat  men  of  sa  gret  will, 
(jiff  thai  wald  settljair  will  thartil, 
Suld  he  full  hard  to  win  per-fay. 
And  as  he  met  them  in  the  way, 
He  welcurait  thaira  with  gladsnm  fare, 
Speking  gud  wordis  here  and  there. 
And  thai  that  thair  lord  so  meekly 
Saw  welcum  thaim  and  so  hamely ; 
•Joyful  thai  wer ;  and  thoueht  that  thai 
Anght  Weil  to  put  thaim  till  assay, 
Of  hard  fechtiug  or  stalwart  sture. 
For  to  mayteynie  his  honur." 

Bruce  then  explains  to  his  men  the  plan  he  had 
formed  for  the  battle,  arranges  them  in  their  order, 
•  Make. 


assi 
make 
of  Ih 
suu-r 
shriv 


ns  to  the  leaders  their  several  parts,  and 
:'s  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  reception 
e  enemy.  (Jn  Sunday  morning,  soon  after 
ise,  they  lieard  mass,  and  many  of  them  were 
ed  '■  full  devoutly-." 

"  That  thoueht  to  die  in  that  nielle. 
Or  thi;n  to  male  their  euntre  t'reti ; 
To  God  for  tlieir  ryeht  prayit  thai, 
Thar  dyiiit  nan-;  ot  thaim  that  day  ; 
I'ot  for  the  vigil  of  Sanct  John 
Thai  fastit  water  and  breid  upon." 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  narrate,  in  appropri- 
ate strains,  a  number  of  spirit-stirring  incidents, 
whicli  served  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  great  bat- 
tle ; — the  defeat  of  Clifibrd  by  Ilandolpli ;  the  chi- 
valrous conduct  of  Douglas  in  hastening  to  flic 
rescue  of  his  friend  when  outnumbered  and  appa- 
rently overmatched  by  the  enemy,  but  stopping' 
when  he  saw  him  likely  to  discomfit  his  enemies 
bj'  his  own  might,  lest  he  .should  deprive  him  of 
some  part  of  his  well-merited  praise  ;  the  encoun- 
ter between  King  llobert  Bruce  and  Sir  Henry  de 
Bohun  ;  the  crowding  of  the  Scottish  leaders  around 
Randolph  on  his  return  from  his  successful  conflict 
with  Clifford,  to  gaze  on  him  and  do  him  honour 
"  for  his  high  worschip  and  gret  valour ;"  the 
animating  address  of  Bruce  to  his  batons  and 
knights,  and  their  courageous  response  ;  the  kneel- 
ing of  the  Scottish  army  as  the  conflict  was  about 
to  begin ;  and  the  difl'crent  inferences  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  and  his  veteran  attendant  Sir  Ingram 
de  Umfraville — 

"  The  Scottis  men  comrnounaly, 
Knelyt  all  douiie  to  God  to  pray; 
And  a  short  prayer  tliar  made  they 
To  God  to  help  them  in  that  f^cht. 
And  when  the  Inglis  king  had  syclit 
Of  thaim  kneeling  he  said  in  hy  (haste), 
'  Yon  folk  kneel  to  ask  mercy.' 
Sir  Ingrabam  said  '  Ye  say  sutli  now. 
Thai  ask  mercy,  but  nane  at  you  ; 
For  thair  trespes  to  (jod  thai  cry. 
I  tell  you  a  thing  sekyrly  (surely), 
That  you  men  will  all  wyn  or  die.'  " 

After  this  solemn  note  of  preparation  the  op- 
posing hosts  join  battle,  and  the  poet  describes 
with  great  power  the  impetuous  assault  of  the 
English  cavalry  upon  the  dense  ranks  of  the  Scot- 
fish  spearmen — the  comparatively  small  body  of 
the  Scots  lost  amid  the  multitude  of  the  English, 
as  if  they  had  been  plunged  info  the  sea — the 
din  of  blows — the  clang  of  arms — the  shoutings  of 
the  war-cries — the  crash  of  lances — the  flights  of 
arrows  darkening  the  light — ^horses,  maddened  by 
their  w-ounds,  running  masterless — the  alternate 
sinking  and  rising  of fhe  banners — the  grass  red 
with  blood,  and  covered  with  shreds  of  armour 
and  broken  vi-eapons — the  confusion  and  slaughter, 
the  panic  and  the  flight.  The  conduct  of  Edward, 
who,  according  to  Barbour,  with  a  company  of  five 
hundred  men, 

"  armed  all  at  rycht, 
In  till  a  frusch  all  took  the  flycht," 

is    skilfully   contrasted  with   the    chivalry   of   Sir 
Giles  de  Argentine,  who  "  chose  rather  to  stay  and 
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die  thill  to  live  shamefully  and  flee,"  and  shouting 
his  war-cry,  "  De  Argcnte,"  met  his  death  by  the 
Scottish  spears. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
this  "  fine  old  Scotch  Odyssey"  are  the  delightful 
sketclies  which  it  contains  of  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  striking  pictures  of  the  eonfidcnce  and 
aficction  that  existed  between  King  Robert  and 
his  followers.  After  the  fatal  defeat  at  Meth- 
vcn,  Bruce  and  his  little  band  of  faithful  friends 
were  driven  to  take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains,  where  they  were  joined  by  their 
ladies — 

"  That  for  leal  lull'  and  lawte 
WalJ  partneris  of  thair  painis  be." 

During  their  wanderings  among  the  hills  of 
Breadalbane  they  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
privations  from  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  Barbour  describes  "  the  worthy  James  of 
Douglas"  as  very  active  in  procuring  food  for  the 
ladies,  sometimes  venison,  sometimes  "  geddis 
(pilvcs),  salmonys,  and  troutis,"  which  he  caught 
Avith  "  gynnes,"  and  sometimes  making  a  foray 
into  the  low  country  for  cattle. 

"  And  the  Ifvng  oft  comfort  was 
Through  his  wyt  and  JiLsbesynes  "  (cheerfidness). 

The  personal  character  of  Bruce  himself  shines  out 
with  peculiar  lustre  in  the  adverse  tide  of  his 
fortunes ;  and  many  traits  of  his  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  are  recorded  bj'  his  biographer. 
He  strove  to  sustain  the  courage  of  his  followers 
by  the  example  of  his  o\An  patience  and  indo- 
mitable resolution,  and  to  cheer  their  sinking 
spirits  with  stories  from  history  and  romance. 

"  And  fained  to  mak  better  cheer, 
Tlian  he  had  matter  to,  hy  fur 
For  his  causs  gaed  fra  ill  tu  war  "  (worse  ). 

At  length,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  the  Earl  of 

Athole's  heart  began  to  fail, 

"With  caubl,  and  buiicjir,  and  waking," 

and  he  requested  the  king  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 
It  became  necessary  also  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  ladies,  who  were  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  wandering  life 
amid  these  barren  wilds;  and  it  was  resolved  to 
send  them  to  Kildrummy  castle  under  the  charge 
of  the  Earl  of  Athole  and  Nigel  Bruce.  The  king 
ga^■e  up  all  the  horses  of  his  party  for  the  service 
of  the  ladies  and  their  escort,  and  resolved  that  he 
and  his  followers  should  henceforth  "  tak  on  foot 
baith  Weill  and  wae." 

"  Tlie  queyne  and  all  liyr  cumpany 
Lap  on  thair  horss  and  fnrth  thai  fare. 
Men  mycht  have  sene  wVia  had  bene  there 
At  leve  takyng  the  ladyis  grete  (weep) 
And  mak  thair  face  with  tears  wet; 
And  knightis  for  tliar  Inflis  sake 
I'.aith  sigh  and  weep,  and  mnrnyngmake  ; 
Thai  kissit  thair  Inflis  at  thair  partyng," 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  tedious  and 
perilous  passage  of  the  king  and  his  followers 
across  Loch  Lomond,  in  a  little  boat,  fit  to  carry  only 


three  at  a  time  ;  and  tells  us,  that  during  the  time 
which  was  consumed  in  crossing  the  lake,  Bruce 
entertained  those  who  had  passed  over,  by  relating 
to  them  the  romance  of  Ferembrace,*  who  was  over- 
come by  the  "  rycht  douchty  Oliver,"  together  with 
an  account  of  the  siege  of  the  "  Douse  pairs,"  iu- 
the  tower  of  Egrymor,  by  King  Lawyn. 

"  The  gnd  king  upon  this  maner 
Coiniurtit  thaini  that  war  him  ner. 
And  maid  thaim  gamyn  and  solace 
Till  that  his  folk  all  passit  was." 

While  the  fugitives  were  traversing  the  hills  and 
woods  in  search  of  food,  they  were  joined  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was  also  under  hiding,  and 
had  received  no  tidings  of  the  fate  of  his  royal 
master  since  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Methven. 

"  The  king  him  welcomit  ryeht  blythly^. 
And  askyt  him  full  tendyrly ;  ■  ' ' 

And  all  the  lordis  that  war  there 
Rycht  joyfnl  of  thair  meeting  wer, 
And  kyssithim  in  gret  dayute 
It  was  gret  pile  for  till  se 
How  thai  for  joy  and  pite  gret, 
When  that  thai  witli  thair  fellow  met. 
That  thai  wend  (tliought)  had  been  dede  :  forthi 
Thai  welcomit  him  luav  hartfnlly; 
And  he  for  pite  gret  agayn, 
That  never  of  meeting  was  sa  fayne." 

"With  such  touches  of  gentleness  and  tender  affec- 
tion does  the  old  chronicler  relieve  his  stern  story 
of  hardship  and  battle.  So  also  in  noticing  the 
death  of  Sir  Walter  Koss. 

"  That  Sir  Edward,  the  king's  brothei, 
Lufht  and  had  in  sic  daynte. 
That  as  himseltr  him  In'ffit  he. 
And  when  he  wyst  that  he  was  ded, 
He  was  sa  wa  and  will  of  reide. 
That  he  said,  makand  evil  cher,  . 

That  him  war  rather  that  joimiay  wer  ^ 

Undone,  than  he  sa  ded  had  bene. 
Ont-taken  him  men  has  nocbt  sene, 
"When  he  for  ony  man  maid  moanying." 

Such  are  some  of  the  nicer  traits  of  character 
which  ordinary  historians  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  overlooking. 

The  story  of  King  Robert  and  the  lavender  (or 
laundress),  though  better  known,  deserves  to  be 
quoted  as  an  example,  both  of  the  thoughtful  kind- 
ness and  humanity  of  the  monarch,  and  of  the 
manner  of  his  affectionate  biographer.  The  Scot- 
tish army  was  about  to  commence  its  march  from 
Limerick. 

"  .And  when  that  thai  all  redy  wer,  ■■■-•■■ 

Tlie  king  has  liard  a  woman  cry :  t 

He  askit  what  that  was  in  liy. 
'  It  is  the  lavender,  Sir,'  said  ane, 
'  That  her  ehyld-iU  rycht  now  has  tane, 
And  mon  leve  now  behind  us  here  ; 
I'harfor  slie  makis  yone  evil  cher.' 
The  king  said,  '  Certis  it  wer  ]nte 
That  she  in  that  poynt  left  snld  be  ; 
For  certis.  I  trow  thar  ia  na  man 
That  he  lie  will  rew  a  woman  than.' 
His  host  all  than  arrestit  he, 
And  gert  a  tent  soon  stentit  be, 
And  gert  her  gang  in  hastily. 
And  othyr  winnen  to  be  hvr  by  ; 
Till  she  was  tlelivei-ed  he  bade  (stayed), 
And  syne  fnrth  on  his  wayis  raid. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  liy. 
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And  liow  she  farth  snld  eavrit-d  be, 
Or  iver  he  fiirtli  fur  ordLtnyt  he. 
This  was  a  full  gret  curlasy, 
That  sic  a  king,  and  sa  myclity, 
Gert  his  men  dwell  on  this  mauer 
But  for  a  poor  lavender." 

As  a  specimen  of  Barbour's  descriptive  powers  we 
may  give  the  following  verses  on  Spring,  wliicli,  as 
])r.  Irving  justly  observes,  sutler  little  in  compari- 
son even  with  Chaucer's  description  of  the  same 
■sweet  season  : — 

"  This  was  in  Yer,  when  wynter  tide, 
"With  his  blasts  liidyous  to  bide, 
Was  our  drywyn,*  and  liirdys  small 
As  turturis,t  and  the  nychtyngale, 
Bet^an  rycbt  sariely  to  syng, 
And  for  to  mak  in  thair  singying 
Swete  notis  and  soandis  ser. 
And  melodys  pleasand  to  her. 
And  the  treis  began  to  ma  + 
Burgeans,§  and  biycht  blnmis  alsvra, 
To  win  the  helyng  of  thair  hewid, 
That  wykkit  winter  had  thaim  rewid, 
And  all  grassys  began  to  spryng." 

It  is  a  proud  thing,  it  has  been  justly  said,  to  have 
given  a  subject  for  such  an  Odyssej',  and  to  have 
had  a  poet  worthy  to  celebrate  it. 
Another  of  the  metrical  histories  of  this  age  is 
Wvntown's  the  "  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scot- 
Chronicle,  land,"  composed  by  Andrew  A\^yn- 
10 wn,  Prior  of  St.  Serf's  monaster}',  situated  on  an 
island  in  Lochleven.  ||  The  precise  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown;  but  he  held  the  office  of  Prior  in 
1395 ;  and  his  life  must,  at  least,  have  been  pro- 
longed till  1420,  for,  at  the  close  of  his  work,  ho 
mentions  the  death  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Albanj^ 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  that  year,  and 
offers  up  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  his  chil- 
dren. He  was,  therefore,  a  contemporary  of  Bar- 
bour, to  whose  merit  as  an  accurate  historian  he 
has,  on  various  occasions,  paid  a  just  tribute.  His 
chronicle,  which  he  tells  us  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  Sir  John  AV^em3'ss,^  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  noble  family  of  that  name,  is  valuable 
both  as  a  picture  of  ancient  manners  and  as  a  re- 
pository of  historical  anecdotes.  Like  other  chro- 
niclers of  his  age,  Wyntown  commences  his  work 
with  a  general  history  of  the  world,  and  treats  of 
the  nature  of  angels  ;  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
the  death  of  Abel ;  the  generations  of  Cain  and 
Seth;  the  primeval  race  of  giants;  the  ark  of 
Noah  and  the  deluge;  the  situation  of  India, 
Egypt,  Africa,  Europe,  Britain,  and  Ireland;  the 
confusion  of  tongues  ;  the  origin  of  poetry  and  of 
Mahometanism;  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs;  the 
siege  of  Troy  ;  the  Judges  of  Israel,  and  the  arrival 

*  Driven  away,  past  and  gone.  +  Turtle-doves. 

J  Make.  §  Sprouts,  buds. 

I'l  St.  Serfs  priory  was  originally  a  religious  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Culdees.  David  I.  bestowed  it  upon  the  Canons 
Regular  of  St.  Andrews. 

li  Sir  John  Wemyss  was  the  proprietor  of  Beres  and 
Kinealdruni  in  Fife.  He  lived  under  the  reigns  of  Bobert 
11.  and  Til.  and  James  1.,  and  was  employed  as  ambassador 
to  treat  concerning  tile  release  of  this  monarch  from  his 
capti\iLy  in  England.  "  He  was,"  says  Wyntown,  "  an 
honest  knight  and  of  good  fame,  and  had  a  full  claim  to  ray 
aervi'jc. ' 


of  Brutus  in  Britain.  Of  the  nine  books  into 
which  his  chronicle  is  divided, 

"  In  honowre  of  the  ordyrs  nyne 
Of  holy  angelys," 

five  are  almost  entirely  occupied  with  these  hete- 
rogeneous topics,  till  at  length,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixth  book,  he  comes  to  speak  of 
the  "  AVar  bctwen  the  Scottis  and  the  Peychtis," 
and  gradually  limits  his  dissertations  to  his  own 
proper  subject.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '■  the 
ablest  modern  versifier  who  should  undertake  to 
enumerate  in  metre  the  years  of  our  Lord  in  only 
one  century,  would  feel  some  respect  for  the  inge- 
nuity with  which  A^'yntown  has  contrived  to  vary 
his  rhymes  throughout  such  a  formidable  chrono- 
logical series  as  he  has  ventured  to  encounter. 
His  genius  is  certainly  inferior  to  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Barbour  ;  but,  at  least,  his  versification  is 
easy,  his  language  pure,  and  his  style  often  ani- 
mated. As  a  historian  he  is  highly  valuable."' 
While  AVyntown  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  his  work,  some  person  of  kindred  taste  and 
pursuits,  whose  name  he  has  unfortunately  ne- 
glected to  mention,  sent  him  a  narrative  of  affairs 
in  Scotland  from  the  birth  of  David  II.  to  the 
death  of  Robert  II.,  which  he  has  incorporated  into 
his  own  work.  He  has  also  included  in  his  chro- 
nicle, about  three  hundred  verses  of  Barbour's  "Life 
of  Bruce,"  as  well  as  various  fragments  of  a  Latin 
elegitrc  chronicle.  The  composition  of  the  "  Ory- 
gynale Cronykil,"  though  unpolished,  is  often 
spirited ;  but  the  descriptions  are  not  unfrequently 
unnecessarily  minute  and  diffuse.  It  must  be 
ndmittcd,  however,  that  the  digressions  in  which 
the  work  abounds,  are  exceedingly  valuable  and 
interesting,  in  consequence  of  the  light  which  they 
cast  upon  the  state  of  society  at  that  early  period. 
"Wyntown  was  inferior  to  Barbour,  not  only  in 
genius,  but  in  sound  judgment.  Ho  was  a  zealous 
churchman,  and  avails  himself  of  every  opportunity 
to  advance  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  clergy, 
and  to  maintain  that  superiority  over  the  civil 
power  which  they  claimed  as  a  divine  right.  He 
was  much  more  under  the  influence  of  supersti- 
tious feeling  than  liis  predecessor,  and  his  chro- 
nicle contains  a  considerable  number  of  fabulous 
leo-ends,  which  convey  a  ciu-ious  idea  of  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  age.  The  following  specimen  of 
these  monastic  tales  may  serve  to  show  the  ortho- 
graphy and  style  of  the  venerable  chronicler  : — 

ST.  serf's  R.VJt. 

"  This  holy  man  had  a  ram 
That  he  iiad  fed  up  of  a  lam, 
And  oysit  him  til  folow  ay, 
Quberevii-  lie  passit  in  his  way. 
A  theyf  this  scheppe  in  Achren  stal, 
And  e"t  him  up  in  pecis  smalle. 
Quhen  Sanct  Serf  his  ram  had  myst, 
Quba  that  it  stal  was  few  that  wist: 
C)n  presumpciou  nevirtheles 
He  that  it  stal  arestyt  was  ; 
And  til  Sanct  Serf  syne  was  he  brought ; 
That  scheippe,  he  said,  that  he  stal  noucht, 

•  Ellis's  Historical    Sketch    of   English    Poetry,    Tol.  i. 
p.  347. 
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And  tharfor  for  to  swei'  ane  atlie, 
I-Te  said  that  he  walde  nocbt  be  laythe. 
Bot  sone  he  wortliit  rede  for  schayme, 
The  scheype  thar  bletyt  in  his  wayme! 

Swa  was  he  taynctyt  schanifully, 
And  at  Saiict  Serf  askyt  mercy." 

The  reputation  of  Wynto^Yn  as  an  accurate  his- 
torian stands  deservedly  high,  and  his  simple  and 
unadorned  and  trust-worthy  narrative  of  events 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  preposterous 
fictions  of  Hector  Boece  and  his  followers.  *'  In 
Wyotown's  Chronicle,"  says  Mr.  Macpherson,  "  the 
historian  may  find  "what  for  "want  of  more  ancient 
records,  %Yhich  have  long  ago  perished,  "we  must 
noAv  consider  the  original  accounts  of  many  trans- 
actions, and  also  many  events  related  from  his 
own  knowledge,  or  the  reports  of  eye-witnesses. 
His  faithful  adherence  to  his  authorities  appears 
from  comparing  his  accounts  with  unquestionahle 
vouchers  such  as  the  Focdera  Anglise,  and  the 
existing  remains  of  the  Kegister  of  the  Priory  of 
St.  Andrews,  that  venerable  monument  of  ancient 
Scottish  history  and  antiquities,  generally  coeval 
with  the  facts  recorded  in  it,  Avhence  he  has  given 
Inrgc  extracts,  almost  literally  translated."*  His- 
lorical  records,  however,  were  at  this  period  ex- 
ceedingly scanty,  as  "\A'"yntown  himself  informs  us 
in  the  introduction  to  his  Chronicle,  when  he  he- 
^-peaks  the  reader's  indulgence  for  his  work.  "  For," 
s;t:  s  lie,  *'  I  found  few  writings  at  hand  that  I 
(  ouhl  draw  to  my  warand.  I  had  part,  indeed,  of 
llie  hook  which  Peter  Comestor  compiled  in  his 
day,  the  Chronicle  also  of  Orasius  and  of  Frere 
!Martyne,  besides  English  and  Scottish  stories,  and 
various  other  incidents  which  I  deemed  accordant 
to  my  matter.  When  these  Avere  exhausted  I  found 
my  ^vit  grown  dry,  and  Avithout  either  flower  or 
fruit ;  yet  not  the  less  for  this  do  I  pursue  my  pur- 
pose, seeking  the  sovour  of  that  rose  which  spreads 
its  full-blown  flowers,  and  for  ever  springs  for  the 
pleayure  of  the  King  of  kings."t 

The  account  of  the  return  of  David  11.  from  his 
captivity  in  England,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
example  of  AYyntown's  mode  of  narration,  and 
affords  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the 
age.  The  historian,  it  will  be  observed,  justifies 
the  manner  in  Avhich  the  king  sought  to  repress 
the  troublesome  and  intrusive  loyalty  of  his  people. 
The  original  spelling  of  this  extract  has  been 
modernized. 

■'  Yet  in  prison  was  King  Davy. 

And  when  a  lang  lime  was  gane  hy, 
Frae  prison  and  perplexitie, 
To  Berwick  Castle  bronglit  was  lie 
"With  the  Eai-l  of  NorthaniT.tonn, 
Fur  to  treat  there  for  liis  ransonn. 
Some  lords  of  Scotland  come  thei'e, 
And  ills  prelates  that  wisest  were. 
]''iiurdays  or  five  there  treated  they, 
]iut  they  accorded  hy  nae  way; 
For  English  folk  all  angry  were, 
And  ny  spak  rndely  niair  and  inair, 
While  at  the  last  the  Scots  party, 
That  dred  tlieir  faes'  fellony, 

*  Preface  to  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  p.  3. 
+  Chronicle,  vol.  i.,  p.  8. 


All  privily  went  hame  their  way; 
At  that  time  there  nae  mair  did  they 
The  king  to  London  then  was  had, 
That  there  a  lang  time  after  bade. 

"  After  syne,  with  mediatioiin 

Of  messengers,  of  liis  ransonn 

Was  treated,  while  a  set  day 

Till  Berwick  hiin  again  brought  they. 

And  there  was  treated  sae,  that  he 

Sliould  of  prison  deH\"eredbe,  ' 

And  freely  till  his  lands  found, 

To  pay  ane  hundred  thousand  pound 

Of  sih'er,  infil  fourteen  year. 

And  [whih-]  the  payment  [payit]  were, 

To  make  sae  lang  truce  took  they, 

And  affirmed  with  si-al  and  fay 

Great  hostage  there  leved*  he 

That  on  their  awn  dispense  should  be. 

Tlierefoi'e,  wJiile  they  hostage  were. 

Expense  hut  numher  made  they  there. 

The  king  was  then  delivered  free, 

And  held  his  way  till  his  conntrie, 

With  liim  of  English  hronght  he  nane. 

Without  a  chan"jherd>oy  alane. 

*'  The  ivhether,  upon  the  morn,  when  he 
Should  wend  till  his  counsel  privy, 
The  folk,  as  tliey  were  wont  to  do, 
Pressed  right  rudely  in  thereto : 
!Bat  he  right  suddenly  can  arrace-f- 
Out  of  a  niacer's  hand  a  mace, 
And  said  rudely,  '  How  do  we  now? 
Stand  still,  or  tlie  proudest  of  you 
Shall  on  the  head  have  with  this  mace!' 
Then  there  was  nane  in  all  this  x)lace, 
But  all  they  gave  him  room  in  hy  ;  J 
Burst  nane  press  further  that  were  by  ; 
His  council  door  might  open  stand, 
That  nane  durst  till  it  be  pressand. 

"  Badnre§  in  prince  is  a  good  thing; 
For,  hut  radurej]  all  governing 
ShttU  all  time  tint  despised  be  : 
And  where  that  men  may  radtu-e  see 
They  shall  dread  to  trespass,  and  sae 
Peacable  a  king  his  land  may  nia'^ 
Thus  radure  dred  that  gart  him  be. 
Of  England  but  a  page  brought  he, 
And  by  his  sturdy  'ginning 
He  gart  them  all  have  sic  dreading, 
That  there  was  nane  durst  nigh  him  near, 
But  wha  by  name  that  called  were. 
He  led  with  radure  sae  his  land, 
Jn  all  time  that  he,  was  regnand, 
Tliat  nane  durst  well  withstand  his  will, 
AU  \\inning  bowsome  to  be  him  till." 

The  pages  of  AVyntown  abound  in  fresh  and 
curious  pictures  of  the  manners  and  superstitions 
of  the  age;  and  throw  much  light  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce.  It  has  been  objected  to  him,  indeed, 
to  use  the  words  of  his  learned  editor,  that  he 
sometimes  runs  into  descriptions  more  minute  and 
diffuse  than  are  consistent  with  the  rules  of  writ- 
ing history;  in  ansAver  to  which,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  these  rules  were  unknown  in  his  age. 
Such  descriptions  were  the  defect,  perhaps,  moi^ 
properly  speaking,  the  beauty  of  several  early 
historians:  by  them  Snorro,  the  venerable  Hero- 
dotus of  the  north,  and  Froissart,  the  history- 
painter  of  France,  England,  and  Scotland,  who,  like 
our  own  AVyntown,  had  the  courage  to  write  his- 
tory in   their  native  languages,  bring  us  home  to 


*  Left. 
§  Kiguur. 


-t   Beached. 

i]  \Vithout  rigour. 


+   Hasce. 
%   l\lake. 
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the  scones  they  describe,  and  make  lis  take  an  in- 
terest in  tlie  characters  they  draw.  If  the  suc- 
cession of  kings  and  the  relation  of  their  battles  be 
the  body  of  history,  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind  in  arts  and  knowledge,  and  a  true  delineation 
of  manners,  unquestionably  constitute  the  verj' 
soul  of  it.* 

The  materials  which  "Wyn  town  has  collected  are 
indeed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  character,  and 
comineheud  all  classes  of  subjects,  from  the  bar- 
barous bead-roll  of  Pictish  mouarehs  to  the  spirit- 
stirring  description  of  "  a  heady  tight,  or  the  mov- 
ing picture  of  a  touiiuiment  or  a  hunting  party." 
His  chronicle,  therefore,  bears  no  resemblance  to 
the  historical  works  of  modern  times.  To  use  the 
felicitous  comparison  of  Mr.  Tytlcr,  "  W'e  have, 
instead  of  a  building  of  correct  taste  and  Grecian 
proportion,  an  extraordinary  and  rambling  edifice, 
somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  castles  or  jjic- 
tiu-esfjue  monasteries  of  the  times  in  which  the 
author  lived,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  rules  and 
orders,  a  chamber  or  a  chapter  was  added  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  or  the  fancy  of  the  moment. 
The  language,  too,  or  materials  with  which  his 
work  is  constructed,  is  as  lude  and  venerable  as 
the  ivy-covered  walls  or  weather-beaten  pimiacles 
upon  which  the  waves  of  successive  centuries  have 
left  the  traces  of  their  progress.  Yet  what  specta- 
tor of  taste  has  not  often  preferred  the  ancient 
castle,  with  all  its  romantic  disproportion,  to  the 
symmetrical  beauty  of  the  modern  edihee  ?  And 
where  is  the  student,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  the 
history  and  antiquities  of  his  country,  who  would 
not  rather  read  the  quaint  and  homely  descriptions 
of  the  Prior  of  Loclilcvcn,  than  the  pages  of  modern 
writers,  where  vigour,  freshness,  and  originality  are 
so  often  sacrificed  to  insipid  elegance  ?" 

The  chronicle  must  have  been  completed  be- 
tween the  3rd  of  September,  1420,  and  the  return 
of  King  James  from  England  in  1424 ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  author  did  not  long  survive  the 
conclusion  of  his  work,  for  in  the  prologue  of  his 
last  book  he  mentions  that  increasing  years  and 
infirmities  warned  him  that  he  "  must  shortly  put 
off  this  tabernacle;''  and  he  represents  age  or  clde 
as  daily  sending  hinr  many  painful  "brevis"  or 
letters,  admonishing  him  to  be  looking  for  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  his  mortal  term,  when  the  debt 
which  all  must  discharge  would  be  claimed  on 
short  delay. 

■'  Oft  I  finil  impedircent, 
With  sutlune  and  fiercii  inafadis, 
Tliat  me  cumbris  on  niony  wis, 
.'    '  And  elde  ine  inasteris  \vitli  hir  brevis, 

Tike  day  me  sare  agg^revis  ; 
Slie  has  me  maid  monition 
To  see  for  a  conclusion 
The  quliilk  behovis  to  be  of  debt, 
Quliat  term  or  tyme  of  that  be  set 
I  can  wyt  it  be  na  way, 
But  well  I  wate  on  short  delay 
At  a  coui't  I  mon  appeir, 
Fell  accusations  thare  til  lieir, 
Quhare  na  help  thare  is  but  grace."  + 

•  Wyntown's  Chronicle,  Preface,  p.  27. 
+  Chronicle,  vol.  ii.  p.  300. 
VOL.  I. 


The  oldest  prose  history  of  Scotland  is  the  Scoti- 
chronicon,  written  in  Latin,  the  t),,.  s,.oti- 
joint  production  of  two  ecclesias-  clirunicun, 
tics,  John  Fordun  and  Walter  Bower,  to  whose 
ju-aiscworthy  industry  succeeding  historians  are 
deeply  indebted.  Fordun,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
derived  his  surname  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
a  small  village  in  ^learns,*  held  the  office  of  Canon 
of  Aberdeen.  The  precise  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known ;  but  he  appears  to  have  flourished  about 
the  year  1380.  Fordun — according  to  his  continu- 
ator.  Bower,  -was  a  simple  man,  who  never  gradu- 
ated in  tlie  schools  ;  but  he  is  understood  to  have 
derived  the  materials  for  his  chronicle  from  the 
celebrated  "Wisheart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who  acted 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  war  of  indcpcndenee.f 
The  first  five  books  of  the  Scotichronicon,  and 
twenty-three  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  are  the 
composition  of  the  venerable  canon  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  work,  which  extends  in  all  to  sixteen  books, 
was  compiled  by  Walter  Bower,  or  Bowmakei-, 
principallj'  from  the  materials  collected  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Bower  was  a  native  of  Haddington,  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1385.  Like  many  other  Scot- 
tish youths  of  that  age,  after  completing  his  phi- 
losophical and  theological  studies  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  country,  he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to 
study  the  laws.  On  his  return  to  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1418,  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  St.  Colm,  a 
religious  house,  erected  by  Alexander  I.,  on  Inch- 
Colm,  a  small  island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Columba.^:  In  this  secluded  re- 
treat Bower  occupied  his  leism-e  in  transcribing  the 
Chronicle  of  Fordun,  which,  up  to  this  date,  was 
little  known  ;  and,  besides  enlarging  the  Avork,  he 
brought  down  the  narrative  to  the  death  of  James  I. 

Like  AVyntown,  the  authors  of  the  Scotichroni- 
con laboured  under  great  disadvantages  in  the  com- 
position of  their  work,  from  the  want  of  M  rittcn 
materials.  The  ancient  chronicles  of  the  kingdom 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  production  of  the  monk- 
ish annalists  of  the  age,  and  were  usually  deposited 
in  the  icligious  houses  to  which  these  clerical  stu- 
dents belonged.  But  many  of  the  histories  and 
chronicles  must  have  perished  during  the  freciuent 
incursions  of  the  Norwegian  or  Danish  pirates,  1)3' 
whom  the  Scottish  monasteries  were  repeatedly 
plundered.  The  monastery  of  Icolmkill,  A\here, 
previously  to  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and  Pietish 
kingdoms,  the  sovereigns  of  Scotland  were  solenmly 
crowned  and  interred,  was  burnt  and  ravaged  ly 
these  marauders  no  less  than  six  times  during  the 
course  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  gests  and  an- 
nals of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  other  important 
records,  deposited  in  that  venerable  establishment, 

»  Lord  Moiiboddo,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, and  the  eccentric  author  of  some  ivritiiigs  on  me- 
taphysics and  the  origin  and  progress  of  langnage,  was  a 
native  of  the  parish  of  Fordoun,  (see  Boswell's  Journal 
of  his  Tour  to  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
chap,  iv.;)  and  Dr.  Beattie,  the  author  of  "  The  JlinstreF' 
and  other  works,  was  at  one  time  its  schoolmaster. 

■I-  See  ante,  p.  115,  and  note. 

+  See  ante,  p.  KiO,  and  note. 
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must,  ill  all  probability,  have  pcvisl.cd  at  tlic  same 
time.  But  tlic  ambition  of  Ed\vard  I.  proved  a 
iiiore  formidable  enemy  to  the  aiieient  historical 
records  of  Scotland,  than  either  the  ravages  of  the 
])anis,  or  the  corroding  tooth  of  time.  Under  the 
]>ietrxt  1)1'  deciding  the  competition  for  the  crown 
lictwi'eu  Bruce  and  Baliol,  in  accordance  with  the 
precedents  of  I'ormer  reigns,  and  the  ancient  laws 
and  usages  of  Scotland,  Kd\\  ard  collected  from  the 
libraries  of  the  monasteries  and  the  repositories  of 
the  jmblic  records,  the  chronicles,  charters,  writs, 
oiul  other  documents,  which  treated  of  the  ancient 
histinv  of  Scotland,  and  either  destroyed  or  carried 
them  info  England.*  Attempts  have  been  made 
of  late  to  call  in  question  this  statement,  but  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  truth  is  to  be 
found  in  the  celebrated  document  presented  in  the 
name  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland  to  Pope  Boniface 
VllL,  ill  the  year  1301  : — "  As  to  all  these  points," 
it  is  said,  '•  and  with  regard  to  the  other  defences 
which  mav  be  brought  forward,  or  the  liberties 
whicli  may  be  claimed,  or  the  rights  wirich  may  be 
found  existing  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  the 
King  of  England  has  abstracted  the  existing  muni- 
ments and  the  public  recoi-ds  from  the  treasury, 
which  could  have  illustrated  them :  and  when  he 
had  the  custody  of  this  kingdom,  he,  by  force  and 
fear,  caused  the  same,  along  with  manj'  other  bulls, 
charters,  and  muniments  which  confirmed  the  li- 
bei'ties  of  the  same  kingdom,  to  be  abstracted  from 
tho  treasurj-,  and  carried  with  him  into  England."! 
Tliis  explicit  statement  is  completely  corroborated 
by  the  testimony  of  the  English  historian,  Knigh- 
ton,"f  and  of  the  author  of  the  Preface  to  the  ancient 
Chronicle  of  Cupar  ;  and  especially  by  a  precept  or 
order  which  still  remains  addressed  by  Edward  I. 
to  the  keepers  of  Edinburgh  castle,  enjoining  them 
to  deliver  up  all  the  charters,  and  other  documents 
in  their  possession,  which  concerned  the  rights  of 
the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown,  or  related 
in  any  wav  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to  be  car- 
ried olt'.  and  placed  wherever  the  king  should 
appoint. § 

It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Fordun,  that,  in 
sjiite  of  these  disadvantages,  he  undertook  the  com- 
pilation of  a  chronicle  of  ScottLsh  affairs  ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  spared  neither  expense  nor  labour 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  praiseworthy  design.  The 
cxtraordinaryexertions  which  he  made  to  collect 
materials  for  his  history,  are  commemorated  by 
the  author  of  the  Preface  to  the  ancient  Chronicle 
of  Cupav,  in  the  following  quaint  and  bombastic 
terms : — "  After  the  loss  of  these  chronicles  (the 
national  muniments  destroyed  and  carried  off  by 
Edward  I.)  a  venerable  Scottish  priest,  by  name 
.John  Fordun,  arose,  and  feeling  his  heart  titillated 
and  effervescent  with  patriotic  zeal,  he  applied  his 

*  Tiinefi,  Critical  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 

f  l''onlnn,  a  Hearne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  83.0 — 870, 

I   Kiiixhtiin  apud  X.  Scriptoves,  p.  2409. 

^  It  lias  been  clearly  proved,  tliat  the  cliartevs  wliicli 
wi-ve  carried  into  England  were  altered  or  frarlded  to  favour 
till'  l-'-HLdisli  cliiiiii  of  superiority.  See  Allen's  Viudieation 
of  Liie  Ancient  Independence  of  Scotland. 


hand  boldly  to  the  work ;  nor  did  he  desist  from 
his  undertaking  until,  by  the  most  laborious  study 
and  perseverance,  traversing  England  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces  of  his  own  country,  he  had  reco- 
vered so  much  of  the  lost  materials  as  enabled  him 
to  compose  five  volumes  of  the  delectable  gests  of 
the  Scots,  which  he  drew  up  in  a  sufficiently  chro- 
nicle-like style,  as  they  are  to  be  fotmd  in  the  great 
volume  entitled  the  '  Scotiehronicon.'  In  this 
undertaking,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  be- 
stowing great  jiraise  on  the  industry  of  the  author. 
For,  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  to  commit  all  the 
record  of  past  ages  to  the  memory  is  the  attribute 
of  God,  rather  than  man,  he  upon  this  considera- 
tion travelled  on  foot,  like  an  uirwearied  and  in- 
vestigating bee,  through  the  flowery  meadow  of 
Britain,  and  into  the  oracular  recesses  of  Ireland; 
taking  his  way  through  provinces  and  towns, 
through  universities  and  colleges,  through  chmx'hes 
and  monasteries,  entering  into  conversation,  and 
not  unfrequently  sharing  at  bed  and  board  with 
historians  and  chronologists  ;  turning  over  their 
books,  debating  and  disputing  with  them,  and 
pricking  down,  or  intitulating  in  his  descriptive 
tablets  all  that  most  pleased  him  :  in  this  manner, 
and  bj'  pursuing  such  indefatigable  investigation, 
he  became  possessed  of  the  knowledge  which  was 
before  unknown  to  him,  and,  collecting  it  with  stu- 
dious care  in  the  revolving  sinuosities  of  his  parch- 
ment code,  like  rich  honeycombs  in  a  historical 
hive,  he,  as  I  have  already  premised,  divided  them 
into  five  books  of  elegant  composition, which  brought 
down  the  historj'  to  the  death  of  the  sainted  King 
David."* 

Bike  the  other  monkish  annalists,  Fordun  en- 
deavours to  trace  the  origin  of  his  own  people  to  a 
period  of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  and  he  has 
embodied  in  his  history  all  the  preposterous  fictions 
respecting  the  rise  of  the  Scots,  which  were  current 
in  Scotland  at  the  time  when  he  began  his  collec- 
tions. The  first  of  the  five  books  into  which  he  has 
divided  his  work,  includes  a  period  of  eleven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  years,  from  the  first  emigra- 
tion of  the  Scots,  in  the  days  of  Jloses,  under  Gath- 
elus,  son  of  Neolus,  King  of  Greece,  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Scottish  monarchy  in  Bri- 
tain, which  Fordun  supposes  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  year  of  the  world  4864,  under  Fergus,  the 
son  of  E'erchard.  Following  the  absurd  fashion  of 
his  age,  the  venerable  canon  presents  his  readers 
with  a  general  history  of  the  world,  and  descants 
upon  such  subjects  as  the  form  of  the  universe  ;  the 
position  of  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  equidistant  from  every  part  of  the  circle  of 
the  heavens ;  the  four  principal  points  of  the  com- 
pass ;  the  four  cardinal  winds  ;  the  division  of  the 
world  into  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe ;  its  partition 
among  the  three  sons  of  Noah;  the  exact  situation 
of  paradise  ;  the  history  of  Europe,  and  its  greater 
islands ;  and  thus  winding  his  way  through  these 
heterogeneotis  topics,  he  comes  at  last  to  the  origin 
of  the  Scots,  the  journej'  of  Gathclus  from  Greece 
•  Innes,  Critical  E.ssaj-,  vol  i,  pp.  205—207. 
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to  Egypt,  Ills  marriage  to  Scota,  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  his  voyage  to  Spain,  the  three  emigra- 
tions of  the  Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  and  their 
settlement  in  Britain  about  330  j'cars  before  Christ. 

The  second  book  of  the  Scotiehrouieon  embraces 
the  history  of  seven  centuries,  from  the  year  330 
A.C.,  to  the  alleged  restoration  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchy by  Fergus  II.,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  403. 
The  third  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Scots 
from  the  time  of  Fergus  11. ,  down  to  the  year  830, 
which  marks  the  reign  of  Alpin,  the  father  of  Ken- 
neth, who  united  the  Pictish  and  Scottish  king- 
doms. The  foui-th  book  extends  over  a  period  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  from  the  time  of 
Alpin,  down  to  the  reign  of  JIaleolm  Canmore; 
and  the  fifth  book  occupies  the  space  of  ninety-six 
years,  from  A.D.  1056,  to  the  death  of  David  I., 
A.D.  1153. 

The  continuation  of  the  Scotichronicon  b}'  Wal- 
ter Bower,  was  composed  partly  from  the  notes 
which  Fordun  had  collected,  and  which  he  com- 
mitted to  Bower  when  he  found  himself  too  infirm 
to  carry  on  his  historical  labours  ;  partly  from  the 
chi'onicles  and  papers  communicated  to  him  by  Sir 
David  Stewart,  of  llosyth,  his  patron,  who  urged 
him  to  undertake  the  work ;  and  partly  from  the 
additional  information  which  his  own  researches 
had  discovered.  From  these  various  sources  Bower 
has  continued  the  narrative,  from  the  death  of 
David  I.,  down  to  the  murder  of  James  L,  in  1437. 
In  spite  of  the  credulit}'  and  superstition  often 
manifested  by  the  authors  of  the  Scotichronicon, 
and  the  lengthened  digressions  in  whicli  it  abounds, 
it  is  a  work  of  great  value  to  the  historian,  and 
contains  much  important  and  authentic  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  many  striking  notices  of  contem- 
porary manners.  In  style  and  arrangement  it  has 
been  pronounced  equal,  and  in  fidelit}-  and  aecuracy 
evcn  superior  to  the  chronicles  of  the  contemporary 
English  annalists,  Trivet,  Higden,  Knighton,  and 
Matthew  of  ^A'estminster.  Fordun  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  high  reputation,  even  in  his  own  day,  and 
his  Chronicle  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  clergy, 
who  possessed  a  monopoly  of  the  learning  of  this 
age,  that  the  various  monasteiies  and  religious 
houses,  which  had  been  robbed  of  their  ancient  re- 
cords by  Edward  I.,  adopted  the  Scotichronieou  as 
their  conventual  history,  making  only  a  few  incon- 
siderable additions,  and  giving  it  the  name  of  the 
monastery  by  whose  superiors  it  had  been  adopted, 
transcribed,  and  continued.* 

The  age  which  was  adorned  by  the  genius  of 
Gower  and  Chaucer,  produced  in 
James  I.  a  Scottish  poet  not  un- 
worthy to  be  ranked  with  these  fathers  of  En- 
glish verse.  "  James  belongs,"  says  Washington 
Irving,  "  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  eras  of  our 
literary  history,  and  establishes  the  claims  of  his 
country  to  a  participation  in  its  primitive  ho- 
nours. While  a  small  cluster  of  English  writers 
are  constantly  cited  as    the   fathers  of  our  verse, 

*  See  ■' Liber  Paslatpiisis,"  "  Liber  Sconensis,"  "Liber 
de  Cupro,"  &o.     Innes,  Critical  Essay,  voL  i.  pp.  210,  233. 
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the  name  of  their  great  Scottish  compeer  is  apt 
to  be  passed  over  in  silence ;  but  he  is  evidently 
worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  that  little  constellation 
of  remote,  but  never-failing  luminaiies,  who  shine 
in  the  highest  firmament  of  literatm'C,  and  who, 
like  moving  stars,  sang  together  at  the  bright 
dawning  of  British  poesy." 

"  James  was  evidently  an  admirer  and  studier 
of  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  Gower.  Indeed,  in 
one  of  his  stanzas,  he  acknowledges  them  as  his 
masters;  and  in  some  parts  of  his  poem  we  find 
traces  of  similarity  to  their  productions,  more  espe-- 
cially  to  those  of  Chaucer.  There  are  always,  how- 
ever, general  features  of  resemblance  in  the  works 
of  contemporary  authors,  which  are  not  so  much, 
borrowed  from  each  other  as  from  the  times. 
Writers,  like  bees,  toll  their  sweets  in  the  wide 
world ;  they  incorporate  with  their  own  concep- 
tions the  anecdotes  and  thoughts  which  are  current 
in  society  ;  and  thus  each  generation  has  some 
features  in  common,  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  it  lived." 

The  most  important  production  of  this  accom- 
plished monarch,  is  a  long  poem,  called,  "  The 
King's  Quair,"  or  Book,  in  which  he  describes  the 
circumstances  of  the  attachment  which  he  formed, 
while  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  to  Lady  Jane 
Beaufort,  who  subsequently  became  his  queen.  It  is 
in  various  respects  a  I'cmarkable  work,  and  derives 
peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  it  may  be  consi- 
dered a  transcrijit  of  the  royal  bard's  true  feelings, 
and  the  story  of  his  real  loves  and  fortunes.  It  has 
been  pronounced  by  JNIr.  Ellis  to  be  full  of  simplicity 
and  feeling,  and  not  inferior  in  poetical  merit  to 
any  similar  production  of  Chaucer.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  ])0cm  is  remarkably  spirited  and 
beautiful.  It  was,  he  says,  the  still  mid-watch  of 
a  clear  moonlight  niglit,  the  stars  ]'i„,-|  ,,f  ■■  xiu, 
were  twinicling  as  the  fire  in  the  Kinn'^  Qnnir." 
high  vault  of  heaven,  and  "  Cynthia  viewing  her 
golden  locks  in  Aquarir^s."  He  lay  in  bed  \\-akcful 
and  restless,  and  souglit  to  beguile  the  tediou.s 
hours  by  the  perusal  of  "  Boethius's  Consolations 
of  Philosophy,"  a  work  highly  popular  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  which  had  been  translated  by  his  great 
prototype  Chaucer.  After  closing  the  volume,  he 
is  naturally  led  to  refiect  on  the  general  instabiUty 
of  human  aflairs,  the  -s-icissitudes  of  his  own  life, 
and  the  misfortunes  that  had  overtaken  him  even 
in  his  tender  youth.  Suddenly  he  hears  the  bell 
ringing  to  matins,  but  its  sound  seems  to  him  like 
a  voice  exhorting  him  to  w-rite  his  story.  As  he 
had  in  his  time,  he  says,  spent  some  ink  and  paper 
to  little  efl'eet,  he  determines  to  comply  with  the 
intimation,  and  to  write  something  new.  He  tliere- 
foro  takes  the  pen  in  hand,  malvcs  with  it  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  to  implore  a  benediction  on  his  work, 
and  forthwith  begins  his  poem.  He  describes,  in 
verj'  afiecting  terms,  his  departure  from  his  native 
country,  his  cruel  and  unjust  capture  during  his 
voyage  to  France ;  and  bewails  his  long  captivity 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  his  lonely  and  inactive  life, 
shut  out,  in  the  vigoiu-  of  youth,  from  all  the  enter- 
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prise  and  delights  of  the  Avorld,  while  even  the 
lower  animals  live  in  freedom,  every  one  after  his 
kind.  He  had  risen  at  day-bveak,  he  tells  us, 
according-  to  custom,  to  escape  from  the  dreary 
meditations  of  a  sleepless  pillow.  Bewailing  in 
his  chanil>er  thus  alone,  despairing-  of  all  joy  and 
remedy,  "fortired  of  thought,  and  woe-bcgone,"  he 
turned  to  the  window, 

"  To  s^e  tlie  warld  and  folk  tbat  went  forbye." 

He  informs  us  that  the  Avindow  looked  forth 
upon  a  small  garden,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  and  was  adorned  with  a  green  arbour  and 
trelliscd  walk,  protected  from  the  passing  gaze  by 
trees  and  hawthorn  hedges. 

"  Nuvv  AViis  there  made  fast  by  the  towiis  wall 

A  ^-iiirden  fair;  and  in  the  corners  set 

Anr  urbunr  gveen,  with  wandis  long  and  small 

Ituiled  about,  and  so  with  trees  be  set 

"Wiis  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  kuet, 

That  ly(*  was  none  walkin;^  there  forbye, 

That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espy. 

"  So  thick  the  boughis  and  the  leavis  green 
Beshaded  all  the  alleys  that  there  were, 
And  mids  of  every  arbour  might  be  seen 
The  sharpe  greene  sweete  juniper, 
Growing  so  fair  witii  branches  here  and  there, 
That  as  it  seemed  to  a  lyf*  without, 
The  boughis  spread  the  arbour  all  about. 

"And  on  the  smalle  greene-f  twistis  sat. 
Tiie  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 
So  loud  and  clear,  the  hymnis  consecrat 
Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among, 
That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 
Plight  of  their  song." 

It  was  the  month  of  May,  when  eyerything  was 
in  bloom,  and  he  imagines  that  the  hymn  of  the 
feathered  choristers,  with  which  all  the  gardens 
and  the  walls  rang,  is  a  welcome  to  this  delightful 
season. 

"  Worship  all  ye  tbat  lovers  be  this  May, 
For  of  your  bliss  tbe  kalends  are  begun, 

And  sing  with  us — away  ^^'inter  !  away! 

Curae  Summer  !  come  tlie  sweet  season  and  sun  ; 
Awake !  for  shame  !  tbat  have  your  heavenis  won  J 

And  amorously  lilt  up  your  heads  all; 

Thank  Love,  that  list  you  to  his  mercy  call. 

"  When  they  this  song  had  sung  a  little  tbrawe,§ 
Tliey  stint  awhile,  and  therewitVt  unafraid, 
As  I  beheld  and  cast  mine  eyes  alawe, 

b'rnm  bough  to  hough  tliey  lioppit  and  they  played, 
And  freshly  in  their  biixli^  kind  arrayed 
Thivir  fratbers  new,  and  fret  them  in  the  suti,|| 
And  thanked  Lo\-e  they  had  tlieir  mates  won." 

As  he  gazes  on  the  scene  and  listens  to  the  notes 
of  the  birds  singing  the  praises  of  their  mates, 
the  captive  prince  wonders  what  this  love  may  he, 
which  seems  to  confer,  even  on  the  irrational  cre- 
ation, such  perfect  enjoyment.  Is  it  not,  after  all, 
a  fantaH}^  a  mere  counterfeited  bliss  ?  And  if  it 
be  a  boon  thus  generally  dispensed,  even  to  the 
beasts  of  the  earth  and  the  birds  of  the  air,  "why 
is  he  alone  cut  off  from  its  enjoyments? 


Person. 

Attained  yonr  highest  bliss. 

A  short  space. 

liaised  or  spread  them  in  the  sun, 


+  Twigs  or  small  boughs, 


'  Oft  would  I  think,  0  Lnrtl,  what  may  this  be. 

Thflt  love  is  of  such  noble  myght  and  kynde? 
Loving  his  folk  and  such  prosperitee  ; 

Is  it  of  liim  as  we  in  books  do  find  ? 

May  he  our  hertes  setten*  and  unbynd  ? 
Hath  be  upon  our  hertes  such  maistiye  ? 
Or  is  this  all  hut  feynit  fantasye  ? 

'  For  giff  he  be  of  so  grete  excellence, 

That  he  of  every  wight  hath  care  and  charge 
What  have  I  gilt  -t  to  him  or  done  offence. 


That  I  am  thral'd  and  bii-di 


,  go 


at  la 


■ge; 


As  he  thus  muses,  he  accidentally  casts  his  eyes 
from  the  latticed  window  of  his  tower  upon  the 
garden  below,  and  there  beholds  "  the  fairest  and 
the  freshest  young  flower  "  that  ever  he  had  seen. 
It  was  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort,  walking  in  the 
garden,  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  that  "  fresh  May 


"  Ami  therewith  kest  I  down  mine  eye  ageyne, 
WJiere,  as  I  saw  walking  under  the  toure. 

Full  secretly  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne  t 
The  fairest  and  the  freshest  younge  flower 
That  ere  I  saw,  methought,  before  that  hour, 

For  whi*;h  sudden  abate, §  anon  a  stert,)) 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  lieart. 

"  And  tho'  I  stood  abaysit  there  a  lite,  ^ 

No  wonder  was  ;  for  why  ? — my  wittis  all 
Were  so  o'ercome  with  plesance  and  delyte, 
Only  thro' lettin  of  mine  eyen  fall, 
That  suddenly  my  heart  became  her  thrall 
For  ever,  of  free-will :  for  of  menace  ** 
There  was  no  token  seen  in  her  sweet  face." 

Thus  slightly  modernized  by  Mr.  Tytler, 

"  Then  as  it  hapt,  mine  eyes  I  cast  below, 

And  there  I  spied,  beneath  my  prison  tower, 
Telling  her  beads,  in  walking  to  and  fro, 
The  fairest  and  the  freshest  youthful  flower 
That  ever  I  beheld  before  that  hour; 
Entranced  I  gazed,  and  with  the  sudden  start 
Flushed  instant  all  my  blood  into  my  heart. 

"  Awhile  I  stood,  abased  and  speechless  quite,  ; 

Nor  wonder  was  ;  fur  why  ? — my  senses  all 
Were  so  o'ercome  with  pleasure  and  delight 
Only  with  letting  thus  my  eyes  to  fall. 
That  instantly  mine  heart  became  ber  thrall 
For  ever  of  free  will :  for  nought  was  seen 
But  gentleness  in  her  soft  looks  serene." 

"  In  the  prince's  situation,"  says  the  excellent 
critic  f-f  to  whom  w^e  are  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion of  this  poem,  '*  viewing  from  his  prison  window 
the  beautifal  Jane  walking  below  in  the  palace  gar- 
den, he  could  not,  Avith  piopricty  or  verisimilitude, 
have  given  a  minute  dgffecription  of  her  features; 
but  it  will  be  difficult  for  imagination  to  form  a 
more  lovely  idea  of  beauty  than  what  the  poet  has 
drawn  under  the  figurative  description  of 

"  Tbe  fairest  and  tbe  freshest  young  ilo^^'er 
That  ever  I  saw " 

a  picture  expressive  of  beauty,  health,  and  bloom- 
ing youth.  He  describes  tbe  sweetness  of  her 
countenance  untinctured  by  the  slightest  expres- 
sion of  pride  or  haughtiness  ;  her  beauty,  health, 
and  blooming  youth,  and  the  sudden  and  irresist- 
ible passion  with  which  these  bad  inspired  him. 

*  Incline.  ■      ,      '       ' 

+  What  injui-y  have  I  done  him.  :    . 

;|;   To  petition,  to  make  her  morning  orisons. 
§  Sinking  down.  |)   Started. 

IT  A  little.  **  Pride. 

+  +  Poetical  r»eniains  of  James  I. 'p.  80. 
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He  paints  also  her  ricli  attire,  and,  as  the  portrait 
is  evidently  taken  from  the  life,  it  may  be  consi- 
dered as  an  accurate  description  of  the  female  cos- 
tume of  that  day.  He  dwells  "witli  the  fondness 
of  a  lover  on  the  various  articles  of  her  dress ;  the 
net  of  pearl,  splendent  Avith  emeralds  and  sap- 
phires, that  conhned  her  golden  tresses  ;  the  chap- 
let  of  waving  plumes;  the  '  goodly  chain  of  small 
orfeverye '  about  her  neck,  from  which  hung  a 
ruby  in  shape  of  a  heart  that  seemed  like  a  sparK 
of  lire  burning  upon  her  white  bosom  ;  her  robe, 
loosely  thro\^n  over  her  shoulders,  and  her  dress 
of  white  tissue,  looped  up  to  enable  her  to  walk 
with  more  freedom. 

"  Of  hi^r  array  tlie  form  if  I  slniU  write, 
Toward  her  goldeu  haii-  and  rich  attire, 

In  fretwiso  couchit  with  pearlis  white,* 
And  great  balas  -f-  learning  as  the  fii'e, 
\Vitli  niony  ane  emerant  and  fyir  sapphire  ; 

And  on  her  head  a  chaplet  fresh  of  hue. 

Of  plumis  jiarted,  red  and  white,  and  bhie. 

"  Full  of  quaking  spaiigis  bright  as  gold, 
Forged  of  shape  like  to  the  amorets,J 

So  new,  so  fresh,  so  pleasant  to  behold  ; 
The  pUimis  eke  like  to  the  flower  jouets,§ 
And  other  of  shape  like  to  the  flower  junquettes  ;  H 

And  above  all  this  there  was,  well  I  wot, 

1-leauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  doat. 

"  About  her  neck,  white  as  the  fine  amaille,^ 
A  goodly  chain  of  small  orfeverye,** 
Whereby  tiiere  hung  a  ruby  without  fail, 
Like  to  ane  heart  shav^en,  verily, 
That  as  a  spark  of  lowe  ++  so  wantonly 
Seemed  burning  u[ion  her  white  throat, 
Now  if  there  was  good  party  J  |  God  is  wot. 

,    "  And  for  to  walk  that  fresh  May's  morrow, 
Ane  hook  she  had  upon  her  tissue  white. 
That  goodlier  had  not  been  seen  to  forow  §§ 
As  1  suppose;  and  girt  she  was  ahtej|[[ 
Thus  Italflings  loose  for  haste,  to  such  delight 
It  was  to  see  Iter  youth  in  goodlihede. 
That  for  rudeness  to  speak  thereof  1  diead. 

'■  In  her  was  youth,  beauty,  with  humble  port; 
Bounty,  riches,  and  womanly  feature  ; 
God  better  wot  than  can  my  pen  report ; 

Wisdom,  largess,  estate,  and  cunning  ^f^  sure, 
In  every  point  so  guided  hei-  nit^asure. 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  c»unitenance. 
That  Nature  might  no  more  h'-^r  cliild  advance." 

"  It  is  not  difHcult,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  giving 
almost  line  for  line,  to  present  the  Knglish  reader 
with  a  transcript  of  these  sweet  verses." 

"  Write  T  of  her  array  and  rich  attire — 

A  net  of  pearl  enclosed  her  tresses  nnind, 
Wherein  a  balas  flamed  us  bright  as  tire  ; 

And  midst  the  golden  curls  an  eaierant  bound, 
Painted  vrith  greeny  light  ihe  fluwery  ground. 
Upon  her  head  a  ehaplet  IVesh  of  hue, 
,  Ot  plumes  divided,  red,  and  white,  and  blue. 

"  Which,  waving,  showed  their  spangles  carved  in  gold, 
Formed  by  nice  art  like  amorous  love-knots  all ; 

Glani^ing  must  bright,  and  pleasant  to  behold, 

And  shaped  like  that  sweet  flower,  that  on  the  wall 
Grows  fragrant,  which  young  lovers  jonquil  call; 

Yet  still  above  all  this,  she  had,  I  wote, 

Beauty  enough  to  make  a  world  to  dote. 

*  Covered  with  a  net,  or  fret-work  of  pearls. 
+  Precious  stones   sparkling  as  Are,     Balas,  a  kind  of 
ruby,  so  called  from  Balassia  in  India. 

I   Love  knots.       §  A  kind  of  lily.  ||  Jonquils. 

^  Enamel.  **  Goldsmith's  work.  n-  Flame. 

li  Match.     §§  Before.     ||||  Slightly.     %%  Knowledge. 


"  About  her  neck,  that  whiter  was  than  snow, 

Sho  Wi.tre  a  chain  of  rich  orfeverve  ; 
Where  pendent  hung  a  ruby,  formed,  I  trow. 

Bike  til  a  heart — so  seemed  its  shape  to  me  ; 

Wlii(.'h  bright  as  spark  of  fire  danced  wantonly 
Whene'er  she  moved,  upon  her  throat  so  white. 
That  1  did  wish  myself  that  jewel  bright. 

"  Early  astir  to  taste  the  morn  of  May, 

Her  robe  was  loosely  o'er  her  shoulders  thrown, 
Half  open,  as  in  haste,  yet  maidenly, 

And  clasped,  but  slightly,  with  a  beauteous  zone, 
Thmngh  which  a  world  of  such  sweet  youthhead 
shone, 
That  it  did  move  in  me  intense  deliglit, 
]\Iost  beauteous, — yet  whereof  I  may  n(:>t  wiite. 

"  In  her  did  beauty,  youth,  and  bounty  dwell, 

A  vu'gin  port,  and  features  feminine  ; 
Far  better  than  my  feeble  pen  can  tt-U, 

Bid  meek-eyed  wisdom  in  her  gesttuTS  shine  ; 

She  seemed,  perfay — a  thing  almost  divine 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  sbnpe,  in  countenance. 
That  Nature  could  no  more  lier  child  ad\anee," 

The  poet  then,  in  his  extremity,  implores  as- 
sistance from  Venus  ;  and,  in  strains  of  exquisite 
heauty  and  tenderness,  expresses  his  envy  of  the 
little  dog  M'hich  sported  about  his  mistress,  and 
expostulates  with  the  nightingale,  who  is  silent  at 
the  very  time  when  she  ought  to  pour  forth  her 
most  joyous  notes. 

"  "Wlien  I  with  gude  intent  this  orison 

Thus  endit  had,  I  stynt  a  little  sluund,* 
And  oft  mine  eye  full  piteously  adoun 
I  cast,  beholding  there  her  little  Inmnd. 
That  with  his  beilis  playit  on  the  ground  ;  ->- 
Then  w<.inld  1  say  and  sigli  therewith  a  lyle.I 
Ah  well  were  him  that  ]jow  were  in  tin^t  ply'e  i^ 

"  An  other  while  tlio  little  nightingale 

That  sat  upon  the  twiggis  wold  1  chido, 
And  say  rieht  thus — Where  are  thy  nutis  smiill 
That  thuu  of  love  hast  sung  tliis  niiivii^\u  l_ule  ? 
Sees  thini  not  her  that  sittis  thr.-  ii.^ydc, 
For  \^_'nus'  saK'e  the  blissful  goddcsse  rh.'re, 
Sing  on  ugane,  and  make  my  lad\e  ohere." 

The  departure  of  Lady  Jane  from  the  garden, 
puts  an  end  to  his  transports.  The  day  seemed 
turned  into  night,  and  he  relapses  into  loneliness, 
now  rendered  tenfold  more  insupportable  b^'  the 
passing  gleam  of  sunshine  whicli,  for  a  brief  space, 
had  illumuinted  the  scene  of  his  captivity.  Through 
the  long  and  weary  day  he  repines  at  his  unhappy 
lot,  locked  up  within  his  prison-walls,  and  cut  ott* 
from  all  hope  of  intercourse  or  acqunintance ;  and 
when  evening  approaches,  and  Phtebus  had  'bade 
farewell  to  every  leaf  and  tiower,'  then  '  Hesijci-us 
gan  light  his  lam})  on  high,'  and  ns  darkness 
deepens  around  him,  he  leans  his  head  upon  the 
cold  stone,  and,  overcjnie  with  weariness.  I'alis 
'  half-sleeping,  half-swoon,"  into  a  trance.  [Sud- 
denly a  bright  ray  of  light  piurces  the  window 
where  he  leaned,  illuminating  the  whole  apart- 
ment; a  voice  addicstes  him  in  woi'ds  of  comfort 
and  encouragement,  he  is  seized  by  the  arms,  and 
lifted  into  the  air,  and  enclosed  in  a  crystal  cloud, 

*  Stayed  a  little  while. 

+  This  was,  in  all  probability,  the  Italian  hound,  of  ex- 
quisite symmetry,  which  was  a  pet  among  the  fashionable 
ladies  of  ancient  times. 

+  Bittle.  §  Collar  or  chain. 
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he  ascends  up\Yavds  from  sphere  to  sphere,  till  he 
reaches 

"  the  ftliid  eni];ii]-e 
Of  blissful  Venus." 

On  entering  the  palace  of  Love,  he  finds  it  crowded 
with  all  descriptions  of  lovers; — the  successful,  the 
hypocritical,  the  unfortunate,  the  constant,  and 
faithful,  the  worldly-minded  and  selfish,  accom- 
panied by  Prudence,  Courage,  Benevolence,  Re- 
pentance, and  other  allegorical  personages,  which 
abound  in  the  poetry  of  this  period.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  groupes  of  the  votaries  of  Love 
is  extremely'  picturesque,  and  shows  great  powers 
of  fancy  and  imagination  ;  and  there  is  a  striking 
portrait  of  Cupid  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  his 
bright  yellow  locks  bound  with  a  chaplet  of  green 
leaves,  with  his  bended  how  in  his  hand,  and  his 
fatal  quiver  by  his  side.  The  Queen  of  Love  her- 
self is  found  reclining  upon  a  bed,  with  a  mantle 
cast  over  her  white  shoulders,  and  a  fair  fresh  chap- 
let  of  red  roses  on  her  head.  To  her  the  poet 
makes  his  complaint,  and  earnestly  implores  her 
aid.  The  reply  of  Venus  is  somewhat  tedious  and 
discursive,  though  containing  some  beautiful  poetry. 
She  addresses  her  votary  in  the  language  of  en- 
couragement, assures  him  of  her  benevolent  assist- 
ance, and  sends  hira,  under  the  guidance  of  Good 
Hope,  to  seek  counsel  of  Minerva.  This  sage  god- 
dess, having  first  ascertained  that  her  petitioner  is 
influenced  by  a  pure  and  virtuous  attachment,  and 
is  not  one  of  those 

"  That  feynis  truth  in  love  hut  for  a  ■while, 
Tlie  silly  innoeeut  woman  to  beguile," 

and  whom  she  denounces  as  having  the  hearts  of 
wolves,  under  the  guise  of  lambs, — bestows  upon 
him  a  good  deal  of  judicious,  but  rather  tiresome 
advice,  mingled  with  some  discussions  respecting 
free  will  and  necessity,  which  show  that  the  poet 
was  sufficiently  versant  in  the  metaphysical  learn- 
ing of  his  age.  The  votary  of  love  is  then  dis- 
.nissed  from  the  court  of  Minerva,  and,  like  Mil- 
ton's Uriel,  straightwaj-  descends  upon  a  sunbeam 
to  the  earth. 

The  fifth  canto  is  occupied  with  the  poet's  journey 
in  quest  of  Fortune.  The  opening  verses  are  sin- 
gularly beautiful : — 

"  Where  in  a  lusty  plain  *  I  took  my  way 
Endiang  a  ryvcr  +  plesand  to  behold, 

Embroider'd  all  witli  fresh  flowers  gay. 
Where  thro'  the  gravel,  bright  as  ony  gold, 
The  crystal  water  ran  so  clere  and  cold. 

That  in  mine  ear  it  made  continually 

A  maner  soun  raellit  with  harmony.  J 

"  That  full  of  little  fishes  by  the  hryni, 

Now  here,  now  there,  with  backs  blue  as  lead, 
Lap  and  playit,  and  in  a  rout  gan  swyra 
So  prettily,  and  dressit  thame  to  spread 
Their  crural  tins  as  the  ruby  red 
That  in  the  sun  upon  their  scales  bright 
.\s  gesserant§  ay  glitterit  in  my  sight." 

Beside  this  pleasant  river  he  finds  an  avenue  of 
trees  covered  with  delicious  fruit,  and  under  their 

*  Pleasant,  delightful. 

+  .\long  the  brink  of  a  river. 

I  A  pleasant  sound  mingled  with  hanaony. 

§  Jacinth. 


umbrageous  covert  are  seen  '  beasts  of  mony  di- 
vers kynd,'  of  whom  he  gives  a  most  picturesque, 
and  characteristic  description,  equal,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  Chancer  or 
Spenser. 

"  The  lion  king  and  liis  fierce  lioness  ; 

The  panther,  spotted  like  the  sjuaragdine  ;* 
The  little  squirrel,  full  of  business  ;  I 

'The  patient  ass  that  drudgeth  still  in  pine  ; 

The  cunning  ape  ;  the  warlike  porcupine  ;  ' 

The  piercing  lynx;  the  stately  unicorn. 
That  voideth  venomfrom  his  ivory  hoi-n. 

"  There  I  saw  dress  him  new  out  of  his  haunt,  { 

'The  fierce  tiger  full  of  felony  ; 
The  dromydare  and  stander  elephant ;  § 

'The  wily  fox,  the  widow's  enemy ; 

'Tlie  climbing  goat;  the  elk  for  arblastrye  ;  \] 
The  hearkning  boar;  the  holsom  ^\  grey  for  sportis; 
The  hare  also  that  oft  goeth  to  the  hortis."  *• 

Under  the  guidance  of  Good  Hope  the  poet  pro- 
ceeds in  search  of  the  goddess  Fortune,  whom  he 
at  length  finds  sitting  on  the  ground,  clothed  in  a 
surcoat  of  divers  hues,  with  a  large  and  long 
mantle,  furred  with  ermine,  and  right  before  her 
feet  a  wheel,  on  which  a  multitude  of  people  \\<;ve 
clambering,  whose  alternations  of  fortune  are  de- 
scribed in  lively  strains.  She  inquires  into  his 
story ;  and  on  his  earnest  appeal  to  her  for  sym- 
pathy and  assistance,  she  places  him  upon  the 
wheel,  admonishing  him  to  maintain  his  balance 
there  for  half  an  hour,  and  after  assuring  him 
that  he  will  be  fortunate  in  his  love,  bids  him  fare- 
well. In  departing  she  seizes  him  so  firmly  by  the 
ear,  that  he  suddenly  awakes,  and  addresses  his 
soul  in  the  foUo'wing  solemn  and  striking  lines  i — 

"  Oh  besy  ghost !  ay  flickering  to  and  fro. 

That  never  art  in  quiet  nor  in  rest, 
Till  thou  come  to  that  place  where  thou  conio  fro, 

Which  is  thy  first  and  very  pj-oper  nest; 

From  day  to  day  so  sore  here  art  thou  drest. 
That  with  thy  flesh  ay  waking  art  in  trouble. 
And  sleeping  eke,  of  pyne  so  bast  thou  double." 

He  anxiously  inquires  whether  all  that  had 
passed  before  his  dreaming  fancy  has  been  con- 
jured up  bj'  preceding  circumstances,  or  whether 
it  is  a  vision  sent  from  heaven  to  comfort  him  in 
his  despondency.  If  the  latter,  he  prays  that 
some  further  token  may  be  sent  to  confirm  the 
assurance  of  success  given  him  in  his  slumbers. 
Suddenly  a  turtle  dove  as  '  white  as  chalk,'  comes 
flying  in  at  the  window,  and  alights  upon  his 
hand,  bearing  in  her  bill  a  stalk  of  red  gilliflowers, 
on  the  leaves  of  which  was  wiitten,  in  letters  of 
gold,  the  glad  news  that  it  is  decreed  he  is  to  he 
successful  in  his  love. 

"  This  fair  bird  rycht  into  her  bill  gan  hold. 
Of  red  gillyflowers  with  stallvis  green, 
A  fair  branch,  where,  written  was  with  gold. 
On  every  leaf  with  letters  brycht  and  sliene. 
In  compass  fair,  full  pleasandly  to  sene,f  + 
A  plain  sentence  which,  as  I  can  devise 
And  have  in  mind,  said  rycht  upon  this  wise. 

•  A  precious  stone.  +  Always  in  motion. 

I  New  prepared  to  sally  out  of  his  den. 
§  The  elephant  that  always  stands. 

II  The  strings  of  the  arblast  or  cross-bow  were  probably 
formed  out  of  the  tough  sinews  of  the  elk. 

^Greyhound.  »•  Giu'dens.  tt  See. 
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"  A*ak(!,  awake  !  I  bring,  lover,  I  bring 

i\[ost  gladsome  news,  that  blisslul  are  and  sure 
Of  th>  comfort ;  now  laugli,  and  play,  and  sing. 
Fuil  soon  shaltthou  achieve  tliine  adventure, 
For  in  the  heaven  decretit*  is  thy  cure ; 
And  unto  me  the  ilowers  did  present, 
\\'itli  wyugis  spread,  lier  wuys  fartli  then  she  vent." 

Ho  receives  the  branch  "(vith  mingled  hope  and 
dread,  reads  it  with  rapture,  and  this,  he  says, 
was  the  first  token  of  his  succeeding-  happiness. 
He  concludes  the  poem  by  intimating,  with  thank- 
ful heart,  that  the  promise  conveyed  in  the  vision, 
and  by  the  flower,  has  been  amply  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  possession  of  his  lovely  jiiincess  has 
proved  a  remedy  for  all  his  sorrows. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  a  poem,  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  a  distinguished  writcr,t  is  not  inferior 
in  fancy,  elegance  of  diction,  and  tender  delicacy 
of  feeling,  to  any  similar  work  of  the  same  period 
produced  either  in  England  or  in  his  own  country. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  be  objected,  that  its  allegorical 
descriptions  are  tedious  and  uninteresting,  and 
that  it  exhibits  an  incongruous  mixture  of  classi- 
cal mythology  and  Christian  theology.  But  these 
were  the  faults  rather  of  the  age  than  of  the  poet, 
and  they  arc  redeemed  bj'  the  genuine  feeling,  the 
delightful  artlcssness  and  urbanity,  and  the  fresh 
and  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  •^^■ith  which  the 
poem  abounds.  "  As  an  amatory  poem,"  says 
Washington  Irving,  '■  it  is  edifying  in  these  days 
of  coarser  thinking  to  notice  the  natm-e,  refinement, 
and  exquisite  delicacy  which  pervade  it,  banish- 
ing every  gross  thought,  or  immodest  expression, 
and  presenting  female  loveliness,  clothed  in  all  its 
chivalrous  attributes  of  almost  supernatural  purity 
and  grace." 

The  "  King's  Quair"  is  the  principal  work  of  this 
accomplished  prince,  but  he  wrote  many  other 
poems,  some  of  which,  unfortunately  for  the  ful- 
ness of  his  fame,  are  now  lost  to  the  world.  One 
of  his  minor  productions,  which  is  still  preserved, 
called  "  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Green, "|  describes  iu 
humorous  and  graphic  strains  a  rural  fair,  or 
merry-making,  where  the  rustics  danced,  revelled, 
drunk,  and,  finally,  quarrelled  and  fought.  It 
shows  how  diligently  James  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  rural  sjiorts  and  pastimes  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  and  with  what  humour  he 
could  enter  into  their  enjoyments.  The  scene  of 
this  poem  is  traditionally  said  to  be  a  village, 
called  Christ's  Kirk,  in  the  parish  of  Kenneth- 
mont,  in  Aberdeenshire,  wliere  a  fair  "v^as  formerly 
held  during  the  niglit.  The  opcnir.g  stanzas  de- 
scribe with  great  spirit  the  ilocking  of  country  lads 
and  lasses,  wooers  and  their  sweethearts,  to  the 
play,  or  fair,  at  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.  The 
language,  however,  is  a  good  deal  antiquated,  and 
the  humour  is  occasionally  somewhat  coarse. 

*  Decreed.  , 

+  Tyller's  Scottish  Worthies,  vol.  iii.  p.  fI7. 

I  Bishops  Gibson  and  Tanner  and  some  other  writers 
ascribe  this  poem  to  James  V.,  but  their  arguments  have 
been  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  elder  j\Ir.  Tytler  in 
his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Life  of  James  1." 


"  Was  never  in  Scotland  heard  nor  seen 

Sic  dancing  nor  deray,* 
Nonthir  at  Falkland  on  the  Grene,+ 

Nor  Peblis  at  the  Way, 
As  was  of  wooers  as  I  wene 

At  Christ's  Kirk  on  a  day 
Tiiere  came  our  Kitties  j  waslien  clone, 

,In  ttieir  new  kirtles  gray,  I 

Full  gay 

At  Christ  Kirk  of  the  Grene  that  day. 

"  To  dance  thir  damysels  thame  diclit,§ 

Thir  lasses  light  of  laitis,  |] 
Thair  gloves  were  of  the  raffel  richt,  ^ 

Thair  shune  were  of  the  Straitis,** 
Thair  kirtles  were  of  the  Lynkome  light,  +  f 

Weil  prest  with  mony  plaits 
Tliey  were  so  nice  when  men  them  nicht.J* 

They  sr^ueilt  like  ony  gaitis,§§ 
iSa  loud,  ' 

At  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Gvene,"  See. 

Gillie,  a  rural  beauty,  with  slender  waist,  red 
checks,  white  bosorn,  and  yellow  locks,  has  sworn 
that  in  spite  of  '  kith  and  kin,'  she  will  liave  none 
but  '  sweet  AVillic'  Her  scorn  of  his  rival  is 
given  in  very  graphic  terms  : — 

"  She  scornit  Jock,  and  scrapit  at  him,[]  || 

And  murgeonit  him  1^  with  mocks; 
He  wald  have  luvit,  she  wald  not  let  him,  ■ 

For  all  his  yellow  locks  : 
Fie  cherisli'd  her,  she  bade  gae  chat  liim,  **» 

She  compt  him  not  twa  clokkis,+  f  t 
Sae  sbamefnlly  his  short  gown  set  him, 

His  limbs  were  like  twa  rokkis,  +*  J 
She  said. 

At  CHivist's  Kirk  on  the  Grene,"  &c. 

The  .spirited  playing  and  sweet  singing  of  Tani 
Lutar  the  minstrel;  the  dancing  of  Tousy.  who 
scorns  Scotch  reels  and  apes  the  P'rench  fashion ; 
the  vigorous  leaping  and  high  capering  of  Steven, 
which  ends  in  his  downfall  and  misbehaviour  ;  and 
the  riotous  revelling  of  Robin  Roy,  and  his  quarrel 
with  Jock,  which  leads  to  a  general  battle,  arc  all  de- 
scribed with  great  force  and  happiness  of  humour. 
Among  otlicr  Avcapons  the  combatants  make  use  of 
the  bow,  and  the  poet  lidicules  their  awlcwardness 
iu  the  mode  of  handling  it,  and  the  ludicrous  fail- 
ure with  which  their  attempts  are  in-^ariably  ac- 
companied. One  doughty  archer  bends  his  bow 
with  great  vehemence,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
do  deadly  execution  upon  his  opponent,  who,  in 
great  terror  bawls  out,  "  Confusion,  blood  and 
murder!"  but  he  misses  his  mark  by  a  wliole  acre's 
breadth. 

''  With  that  a  friend  of  his  cried  fy  ' 
.And  up  ane  an'ow  drew: 
He  fnrgii  §^§  it  safuri<iasly. 
The  how  ill  tlenderis  tjj|[;  flew; 

*  Men-iment.  +  Palace  of  Fallcland  in  Fifeshire. 

I  Country  lasses.  §  Dressed  or  prepared. 

II  Frolieksome  in  their  manners. 
^[  Ghives  of  the  roe  deer  skin. 

**  Thin  shoes  made  of  Turkey  or  Morocco  leather  fi-ora 
the  Straits. 

t+   Of  Lincoln  nunnifacture.         +|   Camp  near  lliem. 
§§    Slu'icked  like  villi  goats.        Hi]    ,M..ek..d  Inm. 
if'lf   Jlade  ui.,uths  at  liira  *»»   Go  t,,  the  gallow,. 

4++    she  valued  hijo  not  llie  worth  of  two  bLelles. 

III  Flis  le^s  were  like  two  dislatls. 

;;).§   He  drew  hi^  how  with  such  fury.        ii|||i   Splinters. 
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Sa  WHS  the  will  of  God  trow  T, 
l*'ur  liail  the  tree  heen  trew,* 

Mr-n  saic)  that  kend  his  archery, 
Tliat  he  liad  slain  enow 

That  day, 
At  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Grene,' 


&c. 


Louric's  misadventure  is  perhaps  the  best. 

"  Tlian  Lowrie  as  ane  lyon  lap, 

And  soon  ane  llane  gan  fediler,+ 
Hf  hecht  J  to  pierce  him  at  the  pap, 

Thereon  to  wad  a  wedder;  § 
He  hit  him  on  the  wame  a  wap,ll 

It  biift  like  only  bledder,^ 
liut  sa  his  fortune  was  and  hap 

His  doublet  was  of  ledder,** 
And  saved  him. 

At  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Grene,  &c. 

"  The  huff  so  boisterously  ahaift  him  +  + 

He  to  the  eard  dusht  down,i| 
The  other  man  for  dead  then  left  him, 

And  tied  out  of  the  lovm. 
The  wives  cam  furth,  and  up  they  heft  him 

And  fand  lyfe  in  the  loun,§§ 
Then  with  tliree  routtis  |1||  up  they  reft  him. 

And  cur'dhim  of  his  soune, 

Fra  hand  that  day,  ^  'jf 

At  Christ's  Kirk  of  the  Grene,"  &c. 

'  Peblis  to  the  Play,'  is  another  humorous  poem 
hy  James  I.,  descriptive  of  a  great  annual  festival, 
or  fair,  whicli  was  hold  near  that  ancient  town,  on 
Bcltanc-day,  or  the  first  of  May.***  "  The  anniver- 
sary games,  or  plays,  at  Peebles,"  says  the  author 
of  tlie  '  Dissertation  on  the  Life  of  James  L,'  "  are 
of  so  hig-h  antiquity,  that  at  this  day  it  is  only 
from  tradition,  joined  to  a  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity, wc  can  form  any  conjecture  of  the  age  of 
their  institution,  or  even  trace  the  vestiges,  what 
these  games  were.  .  .  .  That  this  town,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  in  a  pastoral  country, 
abounding  with  game,  was  much  resorted  to  by 
our  ancient  Scottish  princes  is  certain.  King- 
Alexander  IIL  is  said  to  have  had  a  hunting-seat 
here  ;  the  place  where  it  stood  is  still  pointed  out. 
We  are  told  by  Boetius  that  the  monasteiy  of 
Cross  Church,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  by  that 
prince,  and  anciently  our  monarchs  occasionally 
took  up  their  residence  in  religious  houses. ftt  Con- 
tiguous to  it  is  a  piece  of  ground,  of  old  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  still  called  the  King's  Orchard,  and 
on  the  op])Osito  side  of  the  river  is  the  King's 
Green.  Tlie  plays  were,  probably,  the  golf,  a 
game  peculiar  to  the  Scots;  football,  and  shooting 
for  prizes  with  bow  and  arrow.  The  shooting  butts 
still  remain ;    and  an  ancient  silver   prize-arrow, 

*   Had  the  wood  beeu  true  ;  had  the  bow  been  proof. 

+  Koon  feathered  an  arrow.  +    Meant. 

§  To  wa^^er  or  pled,L,^e  a  sheep.  1]   A  blow  on  the  belly. 

^[  ^laile  a  sound  like  a  bladder.      **  Leather. 

f+  Stimuftd  him.         J+  i'ell  down  suddenly  to  the  earth. 

^^   Found  life  in  the  rogue.     ;|1[  Loud  bellows  like  an  ux 

%^  Out  of  baud;  instantly. 

***  Beltane  was  a  festival  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
fonntry,  who  celeln-ated  it  by  lighting  fires  on  tlie  tops  of 
lulls  and  otlier  pl.aces  in  honour  of  their  deity,  Ijaal,  lixun 
wliom  the  festival  took  its  name.  Beltane,  or  IJeltein,  signify- 
ing the  tile  of  Liar.l. 

^■  +  +  James  T.  granted  to  hi«  confessor,  David  Bat,  an  hos- 
l.ihd,  styled  St  Leonard's,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward 
oi  tl)e  town. 


with  several  old  medallions  appended  to  it  is,  as  I 
am  informed,  still  preserved  in  the  town-house  of 
Peebles."  The  '  Bcltain  Fair'  of  Peebles,  whicii 
is  still  held  regularly  upon  the  first  Wednesday  of 
May,  must  be  considered,  tliough  very  inferior  in 
every  respect,  as  the  descendant  of  the  ancient 
'  Plaj-.'  Indeed,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  this  fair  was  distinguished  by  a  horse-race, 
and  other  festivities  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  dege- 
nerated into  a  mere  tryst. 

The  poem  commences  -with  a  description  of  the 
gathering  of  the  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  country  to  attend  the  fair  : 

"  At  Beltane  wdien  each  liody  bownis 

To  Peblis  at  the  I'hiy,  ,    , 

To  hear  the  singing  and  the  sownis. 

The  solace  sooth  to  say. 
By  firth  and  forest  furth  they  found, 

They  gratliit*  them  full  gay, 
God  wot,  '  that  would  tliey  do  that  stound,' 
For  it  was  their  feast-day, 
^  They  said. 

Of  Peblis  to  the  Play. 

*         *         *         *  I 

"  All  the  wenches  of  the  west 
"Were  np  ere  the  cock  crew. 
For  reeling  there  might  no  man  rest 

For  garay+  and  for  glew.J 
One  said  my  cnrches  are  not  prest. 

Then  answered  Meg,  full  blue. 
To  get  a  hood  I  hold  it  best, 
r  vow  but  that  is  true. 

Quoth  she, 
Of  Peblis  to  the  Play. 

"Hope,  Cayley,  and  Cardrono\v,§ 
Gather'd  mit  thick  fold. 
With  heigh-how  rnmbelow, 

The  young  fools  were  full  bold. 
The  bagpipe  blew,  and  they  outthrew 

Out  of  tire  towns  untold. 
Lord,  such  a  shouting  was  them  among 
When  they  were  o'er  the  wold, 
There  west. 
To  Peblis  at  the  Play." 

Among  the  Scottish  poets  who  flourished  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  a  conspicuous  Kobert 

place  is  due  to  Robert  Henry-  Henrysoun. 
SOUN,  the  author  of  the  'Testament  of  Creseide,'  tho 
beautiful  pastoral  ballad  of  '  Jlobene  and  Makyne,' 
and  several  other  fables  and  poems  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence.  Of  this  delightful  AiTitcr  hardly 
anything  is  known,  except  what  is  contained  in 
the  following  brief  statement  of  L'rry,  the  editor 
of  Chaucer  : — "  The  author  of  the  '  Testament  of 
Creseide,'  which  might  pass  for  the  sixth  book  of 
this  stor}',  I  have  been  informed  by  Sir  James 
Erskine,  late  Earl  of  Kelly,  and  divers  aged  scho- 
lars of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  one  Mr.  Ilobert 
Henrysoun,  chief  schoolmaster  of  Dunfermline,  a 
little  time  before  Chaucer  was  first  printed,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  VHI.,  by  Mr.  Thynne,  whicli  was 
near  the  end  of  his  reign.  ]Mr.  Henrysoun  wittily 
observing  that  Chaucer  in  his  fifth  book  had  related 
the  death  of  Troilus,  but  made  no  mention  what  be- 
came of  Creseide,  learnedly  takes  upon  him  in  a  fine 
poetical  way  to  express  the  punishment  and  end  due 
to  a  false  inconstant  \\oman,  which  commonlv  termi- 


Oh.thed  themselves. 


+  Preparation. 


Tile  names  of  villages  on  the  Tweed. 
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mates  in  extreme  misciy.     Ileiivysoiin  was  in  all 

probability  born  durinij  tbo  reign    of    James  II.; 

but  the  cxaet  period  is  unknown;  his  life  is  a  mere 

blank,  and   the   time   of  liis  death   is   involved  in 

equal  obscurity.     In  one  of  his  works  he  deseribcs 

himself  as  "  one  man  of  age,"  and  it  is  stated  by 

Sir  Francis   Kinaston,   that   "  being-  verj'  old  he 

died  of  a  diarrhoea,  or  tlux."     It  is  certain  that  he 

died  before   Dunbar   wrote   his    Lament  for   the 

Death  of  the  Makars,  for  he  commemorates  him 

among  other  departed  poets: — 

"In  DunferniUng  death  has  tane  Broun, 
AVith  piude  JMr.  llobert  Henrysonn." 

"  Of  the  works  of  this  remarkable  man,"  says 
a  distinguished  writer,  "  it  is  difficult,  when  we 
consider  the  period  in  which  they  were  written,  to 
speak  in  terms  of  too  warm  encomium.  In  strength, 
and  sometimes  even  in  sublimity  of  painting,  in 
pathos  and  sweetness,  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
his  pictures  of  natural  scenery,  in  the  vein  of  quiet 
and  playful  humour,  which  runs  through  many  of 
his  pieces,  and  in  that  fine  natural  taste,  which, 
rejecting  the  faults  of  his  age,  has  dared  to  think 
for  itself — he  is  altogether  excellent."*  The  great- 
est work  of  this  sweet,  but  neglected  poet,  is  that 
His"  Testament  'o  which  allusion  has  already  been 
of  Creseide."  made, — the  completion  of  Chaucer's 
beautiful  poem  of  Troilus  and  Creseide.  "  Henry- 
souii,"  says  the  biographer  of  Chaucer,  "  perceived 
what  was  defective  in  the  close  of  the  story  of 
Troilus  and  Creseide,  as  Chaucer  had  left  it.  The 
inconstant  and  unfeeling  Creseide,  as  she  appears 
in  the  last  book,  is  the  just  object  of  aversion,  and 
no  reader  can  be  satisfied  that  Troilus,  the  loyal 
and  heroic  lover,  should  suffer  all  the  consequences 
of  her  crime,  whilst  she  escapes  with  impunity. 
Tlic  poem  of  Henrysoun,"  ho  continues,  "  has  a 
degree  of  merit,  calculated  to  make  us  regret  that 
it  is  not  a  performance  standing  by  itself,  instead 
of  thus  serving  merely  as  an  appendage  to  the 
work  of  another.  The  author  has  conceived,  in  a 
very  poetical  manner,  his  desci'iption  of  the  season 
in  which  he  supposes  himself  to  have  written  this 
dolorous  tragedy.  The  sun  was  in  Aries — his 
setting  was  ushered  in  with  furious  storms  of  hail ; 
the  cold  was  biting  and  intense,  and  the  poet  sat 
in  a  httle  solitary  building,  which  he  calls  his 
'  oratoure.'  The  sun  has  just  set,  and  the  beautiful 
evening-star  shows  her  golden  face  in  the  west — 
the  air  has  cleared  up  to  an  intjise  frost,  and  the 
aged  bard  for  awhile  contempla^s  the  scene  with 
delight,  but  warned  bjf  the  increasing  cold,  he 
closes  his  shutters,  stirs  his  fire,  wheels  in  his 
chair,  and,  after  warming  his  sluggish  blood  with 
a  cup  of  generous  wine,  takes  up  a  volume  of 
Chaucer,  and  happens  to  light  upon  the  story  of 
Creseide  fair,  and  lusty  Troilus. 

"  k  doly  season  till  a  careful  ditte  + 

Should  correspond  and  be  equivalent ; 
Rif^ht  so  it  was,  when  I  hegan  to  write 
This  tragedy;  tlie  ivi.'atber  rifjht  fei-vent, 
When  Aries  in  middis  of  the  Lent, 

*  liives  of  Scottish  Wortliies,  vol.  iii.  p.  77. 
+  A.  sad  season  for  a  raelanclioly  story. 
VOL.  I. 


Sliowevs  of  h.ail  gan  fro  the  north  descende, 
That  scantly  from  the  cold  I  niighten  me  defende. 

"  Yet  no'ertheless  within  mine  oratoure 

T  stood,  when  Titan  had  his  beams  l)rigbt 
Witbdrawin  down  and  sealed  under  cure  ; 
And  fair  Venus,  the  beaute  of  tiie  niglit, 
Upraise  and  sette  unto  the  weste  full  riglit 
Her  golden  face,  in  oppositioun 
Of  God  Phcebus,  direete  descending  down. 

"  Tlirotigbout  the  glasse  her  beams  brast*  so  faire, 
Tliat  I  might  see  on  every  side  nie  I)y; 
The  northern  wind  had  purified  the  aire 
And  shed  his  misty  clouds  fro  tlie  side  ; 
Tlie  frost  freezed,  "tlie  blasts  bitterly 
Fi'om  Pole  Article  came  whisking  loud  and  shrill. 
And  caused  uie  remove  against  my  will. 

"  For  I  trusted  that  Venns,  lover's  Quene, 
To  whom  sometime  I  bight  obedience, 

My  faded  heart  of  love  she  wald  make  green 
And  thereupon,  w'itli  humble  reverence, 
I  thought  to  praise  her  hie  magnificence; 

But  for  great  cold  as  then  1  lettidt-  was, 

1  in  my  chambre  to  the  fire  gan  pass. 

"  Though  love  he  hot,  yet  in  a  man  of  age 
It  kindleth  not  so  soon  as  in  youthheid, 

Of  whom  tb.e  blood  is  flowing  in  a  rage, 
And  in  the  old  the  courage  dull  and  dede, 
Of  wdiich  the  fire  outward  is  best  reraeid; 

To  help  by  physiek  where  that  nature  failed 

I  am  expert,  for  both  I  have  assailed. 

'■  I  made  the  fire  and  heeked  me  about,  J 

Tiien  took  I  drink,  my  spirits  to  comfort. 

And  armed  me  well  fro  the  cold  thereout; 
To  cut  the  winter  night,  and  make  it  short, 
I  took  a  qnair,§  and  left  all  other  sport, 

AVritten  by  worthy  Cliaucer  glorious. 

Of  fair  Creseide  and  lusty  Troilus." 

In  the  poem,  to  use  the  words  of  the  author  al- 
ready quoted,  "  Creseide  is  represented  as  deserted 
by  Diomed ;  filled  with  discontent,  and  venting  her 
rage  in  bitter  revilings  against  Venus  and  Cupid. 
Her  ingratitude  is  resented  by  these  deities,  who 
call  a  council  of  the  seven  planets,  in  which  it  is 
decreed  that  Creseide  shall  be  punished  with  le- 
prosy. Cynthia  is  deputed,  in  a  vision,  to  inform 
her  of  her  fate ;  she  wakes,  and  finds  that  the 
dream  is  true.  She  then  entreats  her  father  to 
conduct  her  to  a  hospital  for  lepers,  by  the  gover- 
nor of  v,hich  she  is  compelled  to  go  as  a  beggar  on 
the  highway.  Among  the  passers  by,  comes  Troilus, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  dreadful  disfigurement  of  her 
person,  finds  something  in  her  that  he  had  seen 
before,  and  even  draws  from  a  glance  of  her  hor- 
rible countenance,  a  eonfiised  recollection  of  the 
sweet  visage  and  amorous  glances  of  his  beloved 
Creseide.  His  instinct  leads  him  no  further.  Ho 
does  not  suspect  that  his  mistress  is  actually  before 
him ;  yet, 

'  For  knightly  pilic  and  memorial 
(_)f  faire  L'reselde,' 

he  takes  a  girdle,  a  purse  of  gold,  and  many  a 
gaie  Jewell,  and  shakes  them  down  in  the  skirt  of 
the  miserable  beggar. 

'  Then  rode  awaye,  and  not  a  worde  he  spake.' 
No  sooner  is  ho  gone,  than  Creseide  becomes  aware 
that  her  benefactor  is   no  other  than  Troilus  liim- 


»  Pierced. 

J  Warmed  myself  on  every  side. 


-f-   Hindered. 
§  A  book. 
R  K 
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self.  Affected  by  this  unexpected  occurrence,  she 
falls  into  a  ficnzy,  betrays  her  real  name  and  con- 
dition, bequcatlis  to  'J'roilus  a  rinjj  which  he  had 
ffivcn  licv  in  dowry — and  dies.  'J'roilus  laments 
her  fate,  and  builds  her  a  monument."' 

Hcnryson's  knowledge  of  astronomy,  as  fxlii- 
bitcd  in  his  description  of  the  planets,  appears  to 
have  been  extremely  imperfect,  and  his  personifi- 
cation of  these  heavenly  bodies  is  by  no  means 
carefully  preserTcd.  ]?ut  bis  description  of  Saturn 
shivering;  with  cold;  his  hoary  matted  locks  falling; 
down  Iris  shoulders,  glittering  and  fretted  with 
hoar  fiosts ;  the  wind  whistling  through  his  gray 
and  weather-beaten  garments,  and  a  sheaf  of  ar- 
rows feathered  with  ice,  and  headed  with  hailstones, 
stuck  under  his  girdle,  is  drawn  with  the  hand  of 
a  nraster. 

■  Tfis  r;tCL'  fiviwuptl.  ]ii?i  e^kin  was  like  the  lead, 

His  tpilh  rbiittered  and  sliivered  with  the  chin, 
His  evin  driiped,  wlinle  sniiken  in  his  head; 
I  'ut  ill  hiw  nuse  the  mildrop  fast  gau  rin, 
^^■itll  li;t|ds  hlne,  and  clieeks  lean  and  tliin; 
'I'h''  ici.-h-s  that  from  his  hair  down  honge, 
\Vrir  wonih-r  great,  and  as  a  spear  was  longe. 

"  \l)nur  his  lielt  his  lyart  +  locks  lay, 

l'etti-id+  unfair,  or  fret  with  frostis  here. 
His  gainient  and  liis  gite  §  full  gay  of  gray. 
His  witliered  ^^'ede  livi  ]nu\  the  wind  out  wore  ; 
X  liousteaus  how  witliin  his  hand  he  Ijore  ; 
Under  liis  girdle  a  fashe  of  felon  flains,|| 
I''eather\l  with  ice  and  headed  with  hailstanes." 

The  treatment  of  Creseide  when  she  is  smitten 
with  leprosy,  as  a  punishment  for  her  inconstancy, 
affords  some  interesting  information  respecting  the 
treatment,  in  the  days  of  Henryson,  of  the  unhappy 
creatures  who  were  afflicted  with  this  loathsome 
disease.  "  Watit  of  cleanliness,"  says  the  editor 
of  Sir  Tristrem,^  "  of  linen,  of  vegetables,  of  fresh 
meat  in  winter,  but,  above  all,  sloth  and  hai'dship, 
concurred  to  render  the  leprosy  as  common  in 
I'urope,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  it  is  in  some 
enstern  countries  at  this  da3-.  Various  hospitals 
were  founded  by  the  pious  for  the  reception  of  those 
miserable  objects,  whose  disease  being  infectious, 
required  their  seclusion  from  society.**  ^Vhen  they 
blagged  through  the  streets  they  usually  carried  a 
cup  to  receive  alms,  and  a  clapper  or  bell  to  warn 
the  ])assenger  to  keep  aloof,  even  while  bestowing 
his  charity.  In  allusioir  to  this  custom,  Saturn, 
when  he  annotmces  to  Creseide  the  punishment  to 
which  she  was  condemned,  says, 

"  Thus  slnilt  tliou  go,  begging  from  house  to  Itousc. 
Witii  cuppe  and  chqiper,  like  a  lazarons." 

Her  father  conveys  her  to  the  receptacle  for  such 
mieerable  objects, 

"Wlien  in  a  mantel  and  a  hevir  ]iat, 
.^:  With  onppe  and  clapper  wonder  privily. 

He  opened  a  secret  gate,  and  out  thereat 
Conveyed  her,  tliat  no  man  should  espie, 
There  to  a  village  half  a  mile  Iherehte, 
Delivered  her  in  at  the  spittal  house, 
And  daily  setit  her  part  of  his  almous." 

•  fj  pdwin's  Life  of  Cliaucer,  v;l.  i.  p.  403. 

f  Hoai-y.  I  Slatted.  %  Fashion  of  his  clothing. 

11  A  sheaf  of  arrows. 

•IT  Fytte  Third,  at..  H'']  No'cs,  p.  3(12. 

••  See  ante,  p.  'Ma. 


A  leper  woman  cuts  short  Crcseide's  long  lament- 
ation at  this  dismal  change,  and  exhorts  her  to 
practise  the  trade  which  was  now  to  support  her — 

"  Go  learn  to  clappe  tliy  clapjier  to  and  fro 
And  learn  after  the  lawe  of  leper's  leJe." 

Again, — while  she  is  begging  with  her  miserable 
associates,  Troilus,  the  lover  whom  she  had  be- 
trayed, returns  victorious  from  a  skirmish  against 
the  Greeks.     The  lepers 

■■  Seeing  that  corapanie  come  with  osteven, 
Tliey  gave  a  crie  and  shook  cuppis  ;  God  spede, 
"V^'or^hie  lords  I  for  Goddis  love  in  heaven. 
To  us  lepers  part  of  your  alnion  dede  !  " 

To  a  different  class  belong  the  poems  entitled 
'  The  Abbey  AA'alk  ;'  '  The  Praise  of  Age  ;'  '  The 
lleasoning  betwixt  Death  and  Men;'  and  'The 
Keasoniug  betw  ixt  Age  and  Youth ;'  which  are 
pervaded  by  a  tine  moral  strain,  and  a  tone  of 
solemn  and  impressi\e  thought.  A  few  stanzas 
from  the  '  Praise  of  Age,'  slightly  modernized, 
may  serve  to  show  the  high  order  of  excellence  to 
which  Henryson  has  attained  in  didactic  poetry. 

"  "Within  ane  garth,"  under  a  red  rosier,+ 

Ane  aiild  nnin  and  decrepit  heai-d  I  sing  ; 
Gay  was  the  note,  sweet  was  the  voiei:'  and  clear, 

it  was  great  joy  to  hear  of  sic  a  thing. 

.Ami  thus  he  sung  ;  '  I  would  not  to  be  king ; 
Of  all  this  world  live  o'er  a  life  like  this. 

Oil,  Youth  !  tliy  sweetest  flowers  have  sharpest  sting  : 
The  nioi-e  of  age  the  nearer  heavenly  bliss. 

'■  'False  is  this  world  and  full  of  variance,! 

O'errun  with  sin,  and  penury,  and  pain  ; 
Truth  is  all  Hod, — guile  has  the  governance, — 

Fell  coward  treason  hath  high  honour  slain. 

And  freedom  languisheth  in  iron  chain  ; 
And  covetice  §  is  all  the  cause  of  tliis. 

I  am  content  that  youth  is  on  the  wane  : 
The  more  of  age  the  nearer  heaven's  bliss. 

"  '  Trust  then  no  more  this  wretched  world — for  why  ? 

Of  earthly  joy  ay  soiTow  is  the  end, 
The  state  of  it  can  no  man  certify ; 

This  day  a  king, — to  morne  |l  na  gude  to  spend  ; 

What  have  we  here  hut  grace  us  to  defend? 
The  qahilk  God  gi-ant  its,  till  amend  our  miss,^ 

That  to  liis  gloir**  he  may  our  souls  send  : 
The  more  of  age  the  nearer  heaven's  bliss.' " 

•  The  Bludy  Serk '  (Bloody  Shirt)  is  an  alle- 
gorical poem,  typifying  the  sacred  mysteries  of  the 
Cliristian  faith.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  a  great 
monarch  is  represented  as  having  been  carried 
away  by  a  hideous  giant,  and  cast  into  a  loathsome 
dungeon,  where  she  was  doomed  to  remain  until 
rescued  by  some  valiant  knight.  Her  cause  is  at 
length  espoused  by  a  noble  prince,  who  vanquishes 
the  giant,  but  is  himself  mortally  wounded  in  the 
encounter.  He  restores  the  damsel  to  her  father, 
and  feeling  that  his  end  is  approaching,  he  be- 
queaths to  licr  his  '  Bludy  Serk,'  and  solemnly 
enjoins  her  to  contemplate  it  whenever  a  new  lover 
should  present  himself. 

"  This  king  is  like  the  Trinitie, 
Baitll  in  hevin  and  heir  ; 
The  man's  saul  to  the  lady ; 
'The  giant  to  Lucifer; 


•  G.arden. 

§  Covetonsness. 

»•  Glory. 


+  Rose  tree. 
il  To-morrow. 


♦  Changes. 
IT  Amia«. 
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The  knyclit.  to  Clnist  that  dii'il  on  tree 

And  cot't  our  sins  deir  ; 
The  pit  to  hell,  with  pnins  fell; 

The  sin  to  the  woer." 

The  poem  entitled  '  Robene  and  IMakyne,'  is 
the  cavliest  specimen  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the 
Scottish  language,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Ir- 
ving, is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  of  Ilenryson's 
productions,  but  is  saperior,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  similar  attempts  of  Spenser  and  Browne.  It 
is  free  from  the  glaring  improprieties  Avhich  some- 
times appear  in  the  pastorals  of  the  more  recent 
writers,  and  it  exhibits  many  genuine  strokes  of 
poetical  delineation.  The  story  is  skilfully  con- 
ducted, the  sentiments  and  manners  are  trulv  pas- 
toral, and  the  diction  exhibits  remarkable  terseness 
and  suaTity.* 

In  addition  to  these  poems,  Hcnryson  wrote  a 
series  of  fables,  thirteen  in  number,  which  are 
characterised  by  an  arch  simplicitj-,  a  quiet  rein 
of  humour,  and  a  felicitous  adaptation  of  the  sen- 
timents to  the  circumstances  of  the  actors.  One  of 
these,  the  '  Tale  of  the  Lion  and  the  Mouse,'  he 
feigns  himself  to  have  received  from  JEsop  in  one 
of  his  day-dreams.  The  prologue  to  this  fable  is 
remarkably  beautiful. 

"In  the  middis  of  June,  that  jolly  sweet  season, 
When  that  fair  Phcebus  with  iris  beanis  bright 
Had  dryed  up  the  dew  from  dale  and  downe, 
And  all  the  land  made  with  his  lemyss  +  light. 
In  a  morning,  betwixt  midday  and  night 
I  raise  and  put  all  sloth  and  sleepe  aside, 
On  till  a  Avood  I  want  alone  but  guide.  J 

"  Sweete  was  the  smell  of  flouris  white  and  reid, 

The  noise  of  hirdis  right  delieinus. 
The  bewis  braid  bloomed  about  mine  head. 

The  ground  growaud  with  grasses  gracious; 

Of  all  pleasance  that  plaee  was  plenteous, 
With  sweete  odours  and  birdis  harmony. 
The  morning  myld  my  mirth  was  maer  Jbrthy. 

*'  The  roses  red  arrayed,  the  rone  and  ryss,§ 
The  primrose  and  the  purpiu'e  viola, 
To  hear,  it  was  a  point  of  paradyss, 

Sic  mirth,  the  mavis  and  the  merlelj  could  ma  ;  ^ 
The  blossoms  My  the  brak  up  on  bank  and  brae,** 
The  smell  of  herbis,  and  of  fowls  the  cry 
Contending  who  should  have  the  victory." 

To  shelter  himself  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the 
poet  lies  down  '  among  the  flo^^•ers  sweet,'  under 
the  shade  of  a  green  hawthorn,  and  straightway 
falls  asleep.  In  his  dream  his  venerable  master, 
jEsop,  appears  to  him,  carrying  a  roll  o\'  paper  in 
his  hand,  a  swan-pen  behind  his  ear,  with  an  ink- 
horn,  a  '  pretty  gilt  pcnnare,'  and  a  bag  of  silk 
at  his  belt — probably  the  dress  and  implements  of 
a  notary  public  at  that  day. 

"  His  gown  was  of  ane  elaith  as  white  as  milke  ; 
His  chemeis  was  of  cainblet  purpure  brown  ; 
His  hood  of  scarlet,  broidered  well  with  silke, 
Or  heckled  wise  until  his  girdle  down  ; 
His  bonnet  round,  after  the  olde  fashioun, 

•  Irving's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  3SS. 
'Eobene  and  iMakyne  '  is  published  in  Campbell's  'Selec- 
tions from  the  English  Poets ; '  and  also,  together  with  the 
'  Testament  of  Creseide,'  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club.  A  beautiful  edition  of  the  'Moral  Fables'  has 
lieen  published  by  the  Maitland  Club. 

+   Heams. 

I  ^Vitliiiut  guide.  §  The  brambles  and  bushes. 

II  The  tlirnsh  and  blackbird.  ^  Make. 
••  A  hill  side. 


His  head  was  white,  his  eene  great  and  grav, 
With  locker  hairwhilke  ouer  his  stioulders  lav."  * 

The  sage  addresses  the  poet  in  affectioiiatc  terms 
as  his  son,  and  gives  him  the  novel  information 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Kome,  and  first  went  to  the 
schools  in  that  city,  and  studied  civil  law  '  full 
many  a  day.'  Encouraged  by  his  affability,  the 
poet  ventures  to  beseech  '  Father  Esope  '  to  tell 
him  '  ane  prettie  Fable  concluding  with  ane  gude 
Morality.'  The  sage  at  first  declines,  on  the  ground 
that  a  '  fairic  tale '  was  certain  to  be  disregarded, 
since  '  holy  preaching '  was  so  little  esteemed  bv 
the  untoward  generation  of  that  day.  Like  other 
moralists,  iEsop  complains  that  the  woild  grew 
worse  daily : — 

"  Now  in  this  world  me  think  right  few  or  nane 

To  God's  word  that  has  devotion  : 
The  ear  is  deaf,  and  heart  as  canld  as  stane, 

Now  open  sinne  wttbouten  correction. 

The  ear  inclinand  to  the  earth  av  <lown. 
So  rusty  is  the  world  with  canker  blnolce, 
That  now  my  tales  nury  little  succour  make." 

On  the  poet's  reitera'.ing  his  request,  however, 
^sop  at  length  consents,  and  repeats  to  him  the 
well-known  tale  of  the  '  Lion  and  the  Mouse,' 
concluding  with  a  somewhat  lengthy  moral,  in 
which  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  tliat  treason- 
able combination  of  the  nobles  which  cost  James 
III.  his  crown  and  life  : — 

"  Thir  cruel  men  that  stentit  has  the  net.t 

In  which  the  lion  suddenly  was  time, 
W^aited  allway  that  they  amends  might  L'et ; 

For  hurt,  men  write  with  steel  on  nuulile  stane, 

Mair  till  expone  as  now  I  let  alane  ; 
But  king  and  lord  may  well  wote  what  I  mean. 
The  figure  hereof  aftymes  has  been  seen. 

"  When  this  was  said,  quoth  Easop,  my  fair  child, 
Persuade  the  Kir'"nien  eyedentlie  J  to  pray 
That  treas(ur  fra  this  cnntrie  be  e.xil'd  : 

'J'hat  justice  ring  and  nobles  keep  their  fay 
Unto  tlieir  sovereign  lord,  baith  night,  and  day; 
And  at  that  ivord  he  vanish'd,  and  I  woke, 
Sine  thro'  the  scliaw  hanieward  mv  jnurney  toke." 

The  fable  of  the  '  Sheep  and  the  Dog,'  contains 
all  the  particulars  of  an  action  before  the  Consistory 
Court,  in  which  the  wolf  sat  as  judge,  the  corbie 
rave?i,  'who  pyked  had  full  many  a  sheep's  eye,' 
was  apparitor,  and  the  fox,  clerk  and  noter  in  the 
cause.  The  action  terminates,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  fleecing  of  the  poor  friendless  sheep. 
Although  the  poet  speaks  cautiously,  like  one  who 
felt  that  he  was  on  unsafe  ground,  it  is  evident  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which 
subsequently  drew  forth  the  indignant  denuncia- 
tions of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  must,  even  at  this 
period,  have  been  gcnerallj'  felt  as  a  great  griev- 
ance. 

One   of  the  happiest  of  these  tales  is  the  well- 

♦  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  pi-obability,  that 
Henryson  himself  was  a  notary  public  as  well  as  school- 
master. A  charter  granted  by  the  Abbot  of  linufermline,  in 
1478,  is  snbscriberl  by  Bobert  Henryson  as  a  notary  public, 
and  the  same  person  is  a  witness  to  two  other  charters  in 
the  Cbartulary  of  Dun  ermline.  As  he  is  designated  Ma- 
gister,  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  taken  the  degi'ee  of  i\[aster 
of  Arts. 

+  Stretched  have  the  net. 

I  Constantly  and  with  earneatneSB. 
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known  a]iologiie  of  tlie  '  Town  and  Country,'  or, 
as  Hcnryson  terms  it,  '  The  Uponland  and  the  Iinr- 
geyse  Mouse,'  which,  if  inferior  in  elegance  to  the 
versions  of  Pope  and  La  Fontaine,  excels  them 
in  humour  and  in  characteristic  and  natural  de- 
scription. The  introduction  to  the  story  is  remark- 
ably spirited  and  graphic  : — 

"  Eas^op  i-rlatfs  a  tale,  weil  worth  renown, 

(.))■  iwu  wen  niice,  aiul  they  were  sisters  ilesir, 

Of  wlioni  the  elder  dwelt  in  a  horrow  town  ; 
The  \(Min,L"er  she  wouned  njion  hmd  weil  near, 
Snlitaire  whilfs  uiidur  huss,  wliik-s  under  hi-i:ir, 

Whiles  on  the  cn-n,  niid  wridth  *  oflahouriug  men, 

As  outlaws  do,  she  ui;ide  an  eas>'  iV-n.  + 

"  This  rural  mouse  unto  the  winter  tyde 

Tliol'd  eauld  and  ImngL-r  oft,  and  great,  distress  : 

The  other  niou'^e.  thai  in  the  burgh  gan  hide, 

"Was  gild-hrothf-,-r.  and  nnide  a  free  burgess, 

Toll-free,  and  wiihout  custom  njair  or  less, 

And  freedom  had  tn  go  whei'ever  she  hst, 

Amang  the  cheesu  in  ;irk,  and  meal  in  ebest." 

The  hurn;h  mouse  is  seized  with  a  strong  desire 
to  pay  her  sister  a  visit;  barefooted,  and  with  staff 
in  hand  ;^ 

"  As  pilgrim  poor  she  past  out  of  the  town 
To  seek  her  sister  haith  o'er  dale  and  down. 

"  Thrii'  niony  toilsome  ways  then  could  she  walk, 

Thro'  muss  and  muir,  tbrfi'  hanks,  hallt,anJ  brier, 
Fj-a  fur  to  fur.+  cryand,  fra  balk  to  balk, 

(.'onie  forth  to  me,  mine  ain  good  sister  dear. 
Cry  'peep'  ance.    Wiih  that  the  mouse  cnuld  hear, 
And  knew  her  voice,  as  kmdl}  kinsman  will, 
She  heard  with  joy,  and  fortii  came  she  her  till." 

The  meeting  of  the  two  relatives  is  described 
•with  much  tenderness  and  simplicity: — 

"  Wiiiles  tliey  leugli,  and  whiles  for  joy  they  grnt, 
"Whiles  kissed  sweet,  and  whiles  in  arms  plet." 

The  country  mouse  forthwith  conducts  her  sister 
into  her  cosy  bield,  constructed  of  '  fog  and 
feme  :' — 

"  ^yilllouten  fire  or  eandlo  burning  bright, 
b'ur  commonly  sueli  pykers  loves  not  light." 

Tlie  entertainment  which  follows,  the  coarseness  of 
the  viands,  and  the  affectation  and  dainty  stomach 
of  the  city  mouse,  arc  very  graphically  described  : — 

"  Wh-en  they  were  lodged  thus  thir  silUe  mice, 
The  yipungest  sister  to  her  buttery  hied, 
And  bruught  forth  nuts  and  candle,  instead  of  spice, 
And  sic  plain  eheer  as  she  had  her  beside. 
The  burgess  mouse,,  sae  dynlc§  and  full  of  pride, 
Said,  sister  mine,  is  this  your  daily  food  ? — 
Why  not,  quoth  she,  think  ye  this  mess  nut  good? 

"  My  sister  fair,  quuth  she,  have  me  excused, 
This  diet  rude  and  I  can  not  accord, 
To  lender  m^ats  my  stomach  is  aye  used, 
I'Vir  whiles  1  fare  as  well  as  any  lord, 
Thir  wither'd  nuts  and  pease,  ere  they  be  bored. 
Will  break  my  chafts  ||  and  muk  my  teeth  full  slender, 
Which  have  been  us'd  before  to  meat  more  tender." 

The  city  dame  enlarges  upon  her  OAvn  domestic 
comforts,  declai-es  that  her  'Good  Friday  is  better 
than  her  sister's  Pace/ and  cuds  by  intrcating  the 


rustic  to  quit  her  rural  retreat,  and  taste  the  en- 
joyments of  her  city  mansion.  The  invitation  is 
accepted;  and,  after  a  perilous  journey,  they  reach 
the  town,  and  take  up  their  quarters  : — 

"  Jntil  a  ppence  where  ^■ictual  was  plenty, 

liaith  cheese  and  butter  on  lang  shelves  richt  hie, 
With  fish  and  flesh  enuugh,  haith  fresh  and  salt. 
And  pncUis  full  of  gruats,  haith  meal  and  malt. 

"  After,  when  they  were  disposit  to  dine, 

Witliouten  grace  they  \\uish  and  went  to  meat, 
On  every  dish  that  cuokmeu  can  divine, 

jMuttuu  and  beef  stricken  out  in  telyies  grit, 
Ane  lordis  fare  thus  can  they  counterl'eit. 
Except  ane  tiling — they  drank  the  water  clear 
Instead  of  wine,  but  yet.  they  made  good  cheer. 

"  With  Idyth  upcast,  and  meiTy  countenance. 
The  elder  sister  then  spier'd  at  her  guest 
Gif  that  she  thoucht  by  reason  difference 
HeLwixt  that  chalmer  and  her  sorry  nest. 
'  Yea,  dame,'  quoth  she.  '  but  how  lang  will  this  last? 
'For  evermair,  1  wait,  and  langer  too.' 
'  Gif  that  be  true  ye  are  at  ease,'  quoth  she. 

"  To  eik  the  cheer  in  plenty  furlh  they  broucbt 
A  plate  of  groatis  and  a  dish  of  meal, 
A  threif  *  of  cakes,  I  trow,  she  spared  them  noucht, 
Abuiidiuitly  about  her  fur  to  deal, 
Furmage  full  fine  she  bruueht  instead  of  jeil, 
A  white  candle  out  of  a  cotlVr  staw, 
Instead  of  spice  to  creish  their  teeth  witha'." 

But,  as  the  poet  sagely  remarks  : — 

" After  joy  oftentimes  comes  care, 

And  truuble  al'tei'  great  ja'asperity." 

In  the  midst  of  their  delicious  meal,  the  revellers 
are  suddenly  surprised  by  the  portentous  appear- 
ance of  Hunter  Gib,  the  jolly  cat.  The  burgess 
mouse  fled  to  her  hole,  'as  fire  of  flint,'  but  her 
luckless  sister  fell  into  the  remorseless  clutches  oi 
bawdrons.  The  description  of  the  treatment,  which 
the  unfortunate  rural  citizen  receives  from  Hunter 
Gib,  is  exceedingly  true  to  nature: — 

"  From  hjot  to  foot  he  east  her  to  and  frae, 

\\'hiles  u]i,  whiles  ihiwn,  as  tait  +  as  any  kid, 
Whiles  would  he  let  her  run  beneath  the  strae,  + 
Whiles  would  lie  wink  and  play  with  her  biibhid ;  § 
Thus  to  the  silly  nnnis  great  harm  he  did, 
Till  at  the  last  thru  fortune  fair  and  hap, 
Letwixt  the  dresser  and  the  wall  she  crap.[| 

*'  Syne  \\]t  in  haste  beside  the  panaling, 

Sae  liii^li  she  clam  ^thatGibby  might  not  get  her. 

Ami  by  the  cleeks  **  sae  crafily  gan  lung, 

Till  he  was  gone  ;  her  cheer  was  all  the  better, 
Syne  doun  she  lap  when  tliare  was  nane  to  let  her. 

Then  on  ihe  bni-gess  mouse  aloud  did  cry, 

Sister,  farewell,  thy  feast  1  here  defy. 


*  Waste. 

+   I'urrow  to  fuiTOW. 

jj  Jaws. 


+  A  comfortable  life. 
5  Nice. 


-she  passit  to  her  den, 
'  suppose  it  was  not  grit, 


A  warm  as  we 
Full  bf  inly  stuftit  was  haith  butt  and  ben, 

^^'itll  peas,  and  nuts,  and  beans,  and  rye,  and  wheat; 

AVhenu'er  she  liked,  she  had  en.iugu  of  meat, 
In  quiet  and  ease  withouten  ony  dread, 
Jiut  till  her  sister's  feast  nae  mair  she  gaed." 

The  talc  concludes  with  a  beautifully-expressed 
moral,  in  which  the  blessings  of  simple  life  are 
d<!picted  in  th-e  following  sweet  lines  : — 


*  A  set  of  twoj:ity-four. 
§  Hide  and  seelc. 
**  Huoks  or  pins. 


+  Tenderly, 
;|   Crept. 


+  Straw. 
^  Climbed 
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"  Blessit  liR  symiile  life  "withouten  dreid  ;  ♦ 

Itlessit  be  sober  feast  in  riuietie: 
^Vha  has  eneuchf  of  nae  iiiairj  lias  he  neid, 

Though  it  be  little  into  quanlitie. 

Abundance  great  and  blind  prosperitie 
Mak  aflen times  a  very  ill  cunelusioun  ; 

The  sweetest  lyfe  therefore  in  this  countri^ 
Is  sickerness§  and  peace  with  sntall  possessi"un. 

*'  Friend,  thy  awinj]  fire,  thou^li  it  be  but  ane  gleld,l[ 

Will  warm  thee  weiU  and  is  worth  gold  to  thee; 
And  Solomon  the  sage  says,  (gif  ye  reid,**) 

Under  the  hevin  1  can  nocht  better  see 

Then  ay  be  blytli  and  live  iu  honestie. 
Wliereftu'e,  I  may  conclude  me  with  this  reason — 

Of  early  bliss  it  bears  the  best  degree, 
JJlythness  of  Ireait  in  peace  with  small  possession," 

Nearly  coeval  with  Hcnrj-souii,  there  floui-islicd 
Holland  and  two  poets  of  sonic  note.  The  one 
liay.  was  a  priest  of  the  name  of  Hol- 

land, who  was  the  author  of  a  curious  allegoiical 
poem  called  '  The  Buke  of  the  ITowlat'  (or  Owl) ; 
the  other  was  Sir  Gilbert  Hay,  Chamberlain  to 
Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France,  who  translated 
from  the  French  the  YoUiniinous  but  popular 
romance  of  'Alexander  tlie  Great.'  Dunbar,  in 
his  'Lament  for  the  Makiws,'  makes  mention  of 
Clerk  of  'I'rancnt,  '  that  maid  the  Awnteris  of 
Gawaiic'  The  poem  here  referred  to  is  supposed 
to  be  the  romance  of  '  Gawan  and  Gologras,' 
which  \Ya3  published  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year 
1508,  but  was  probably  composed  tis  early  at  least 
as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Another 
poem, of  the  same  description,  entitled  'Sir  Gawaii 
and  Sir  Galoran  of  Galloway,'  is  supposed  to  be 
the  composition  of  the  same  author. 

About  the  same  period  flourished  another  poet, 
the  well-known  Henry  the  Minstrel, — or  Blind 
Harry,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed, — whose  'Life 
of  Sir  ^Mlliam  "Wallace '  lias  enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity  among  the  common  people  of  Scotland 
down  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  life  of  this 
ver,erable  bard  scarcely  anything  is  known,  beyond 
what  is  contained  iu  the  following  statement  in 
'Major's  History  of  Scotland.'  "The  book  of 
AVilliam  AA'allaee,"  says  this  author,  "was  com- 
posed during  my  infancy,  liy  Henry,  a  man  blind 
from  his  birth.  He  wrote  in  popular  rhymes, — a 
species  of  composition  in  which  he  was  no  mean 
proficient,  —  such  stories  as  were  then  current 
among  the  common  people.  From  these  compila- 
tions 1  must  not  be  blamed  if  I  withhold  an  im- 
plicit belief,  as  the  author  was  one  who,  by  reciting 
them  to  the  great,  earned  his  food  and  raiment, 
of  which,  indeed,  he  was  worthy."tt  Dempster 
asserts,  that  Henry  was  llYing  in  the  year  1361  ; 
but  this  assertion  is  not  supported  by  any  trust- 
worthy evidence,  and  can  scarcely  bo  reconciled 
^^■ith  the  statement  of  IMajor,  who  is  belicYcd  to 
have  been  born  about  the  year  144G.  As  the 
Minstrel  must  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  language, — the  knowledge  of  which  was  at 
that  time  almost  exclusively  confined  to  ecclesi- 
astics,— it  has  been  conjectured  by  Dr.  Irving  that 

•  Dread.  t  Enough.  J  More.  §  Security. 

I  Own.  If  Spark.  **  If  you  read. 

+  t  llajor  de  Gestis  Scotoruin,  p.  liiO. 


he  belonged  to  some  religious  order.  But  this 
hypothesis,  which  apjiears  sufficiently  improbable 
in  itself,  is  contradicted  by  the  poet's  own  explicit 
statement — 

"  I  can  nocht  speak  of  sic  divinitie, 
To  clerks  T  will  let  all  sic  matters  be." 

The  uninterrupted  and  almost  unequalled  popu- 
larity' of  '  The  Life  of  "Wallace,'  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  has  no  doubt  been  owing  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  affectionate  reverence  with 
which  the  character  of  its  patriotic  hero  has  been 
regarded  by  the  Scottish  people ;  but  the  poetical 
genius  which  has  been  honoured  by  the  praise  of 
A\^arton  and  FUis  must  have  been  of  no  mean 
order.  "  That  a  man  born  blind,"  says  the  latter, 
"  should  excel  in  an}'  science  is  sufficiently  extra- 
ordinary, though  by  no  means  without  examj^lc  ; 
but  that  he  should  become  an  excellent  poet  is 
almost  miraculous,  because  the  soul  of  ])Octry  is 
description.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  Henry  was  not  inferior  in  point  of 
genius  either  to  Barbour  or  Chaucer  ;  but  it  is  our 
present  business  to  estimate  the  merit  of  the  work, 
rather  than  the  genius  of  the  author. 

"  The  similarity  of  the  subject  will  naturally  in- 
duce every  reader  to  compare  the  '  Ijife  of  A\'al- 
lace '  with  Barbour's  '  Life  of  Bruce  ; '  and  on 
such  a  comparison  it  will  probably  bo  found,  that 
Henry  excels  his  competitor  in  correctness  of  a  er- 
sification,  and  perhaps  in  perspicuity  of  language, 
— for  both  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  the  gradual 
improvements  which  had  taken  place  during  near 
a  centuiy, — but  that  in  ever}'  other  particular  ho 
is  greatly  inferior  to  his  predecessor."* 

The  inaccuracies  into  which  Henry  has  fallen 
were  pointed  out  by  Lord  Hailes  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  in  no  friendly  spirit,  and  since  that  time 
the  'Life  of  "Wallace'  has  generally  been  regarded 
as  wholly  a  work  of  fiction.  Iteeent  and  more 
careful  investigations,  however,  have  shown,  that 
though  the  poem  abounds  with  confusion  and  error, 
it  contains  a  valuable  vein  of  historic  truth  ;  and 
that  important  facts  are  related  in  it,  which  were 
formerly  denounced  as  fabulous,  because  unnoticed 
by  other  Scottish  historians,  but  are  now  corrobora- 
ted by  authentic  documents,  only  published  within 
these  few  years,  and  to  which  the  author  of  the  '  Life 
of  ^\'allace '  cannot  have  had  access.  The  cha- 
racter and  vocation  of  the  IMinstrel,  the  mode  in 
which  his  narrative  was  composed  and  recited, 
and  the  mistakes  which  may  be  traced  to  the  ig- 
norance or  carelessness  of  transcribers,  will  easily 
account  for  the  errors  in  names  and  chronology 
with  which  the  poem  now  abounds.  "  But  is  it  a 
fair  inference,"  says  a  learned  and  candid  writer, 
"  because  some  errors  are  found  in  a  poem  contain- 
ing several  thousands  of  lines,  written  by  a  blind 
and  ignorant  versifier,  and  in  a  poem,  too,  handed 
down  for  a  long  period  by  recitation,  that  the 
whole  is  utterly  worthless  ?  The  present  collection 
of  documents    (the    '"Wallace  Papers ')   places  this 

*  Ellis's  Hist.  Sketch  of  Eughsh  Toetiy,  vol.  i.  p,  349. 
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subject  in  a  new  and  interesting-  position ;  for  it 
shows  us,  tlmt  those  very  particulars  which,  from 
their  lomautic  character,  v.'ere  supposed  to  be  ticti- 
tious,  and  which  contributed  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  whole  production,  are  in  reality  genuine  and 
authentic  liistory." '  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  tbat  though  the  Minstrel  himself  was  an  ig- 
norant man, — a  'rural  man,'  as  he  expresses  it, — ■ 
he  was  yet  in  possession  of  valuable  and  authentic 
materials,  which  form  the  main  groundwork  of 
his  narrative.  Throughout  his  poem  he  makes  fre- 
quent references  to  original  authorities,  which 
have  perished,  and  represents  himself  as  liltle  else 
than  the  transcriber  from  another  author.  In  one 
jjassage  lie  tells  us  who  this  author  was, — 

"  ]\[aister -J^.hiie  lUaLr  was  oft  in  tliat  messaj^e. 
A  wm-Lliy  ck-rk,  baitlt  wise  and  rycli  sa\vaL;e, 
J.evyt  bel'ore  he  was  in  Paris  town.     *     ♦     * 
He  wass  tlie  man  lliat  principal  undirtuk, 
Tliafc  lii-st  cumpylit  in  dyte  tile  Laty.n'e  ]iuK 
f  If  Wallacli's  Lyf  ;  riclit  famous  of  renoune, 
And  Tiionias  Gray,  parsoun  of  Libertoun; 
Witli  him  thai  war,  and  put  in  story  all, 
Of  ane  or  baith  ;  meiltle  of  his  travaill." 

"We  are  elsewhere  informed,  that  blaster  John 
Blair,  the  worthy  ecclesiastic  here  referred  to,  offi- 
ciated as  the  chaplain  of  Wallace.  After  the  death 
of  the  hero,  he  is  believed  to  have  retired  to  the 
Abbey  of  iiunfermline.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that,  as  Dr.  Irving  remarks,  Henry  appears  to 
have  been  less  ambitious  of  being  considered  as  a 
great  poet,  than  as  a  faithful  recorder  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  renowned  warrior  whose  history  lie 
has  undertaken  to  deUneate  ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
been  persuaded,  that  the  splendour  of  his  subject 
would  preserve  his  work  from  oblivion. 

*'  Go,  nobill  buk!  fuliillyt  of  gud  sentens, 
Supposs  you  be  ban-eii  of  eloquence  ; 
Go,  worthi  buk  !  fulfillyt  of  suthfastt  deid  ; 
But  in  language  olf  help  you  has  gret  neid. 
When  gud  maltars  J  rang  weiU  into  Scotland, 
Gret  liana  was  it  tiiat  uane  of  thaim  ye  faud. 
Yet  thar  is  part  that  can  ye  Weill  awance. 
Now  byd  ye  time  and  be  a  vemembrauoe. 
I  yuu  beseeic  of  you  beneAob^-nce. 
Wha  will  nocht  low,  laclt  noclit  my  elotiuence. 
It  is  Weill  knawin  I  am  a  rural  man  ; 
For  here  is  said  as  gudly  as  I  can." 

Notwithstanding  the  homeliness  of  the  language, 
however,  and  the  rudeness  of  the  versification,  the 
'Life  of  AVallace'  contains  many  passages  of 
great  poetical  merit.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is 
the  highly  picturesque  description  of  Wallace's 
encounter  Avith  the  ghost  of  Fawdon.  After  a  suc- 
cessful attack  upon  the  strong  fortress  of  Kin- 
claven,  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Tay  and  Isla,§  the  Scottish  patriot  and  his  follow- 
ers had  retreated  with  their  plunder  to  the  Short- 

•  Introductory  Notice  to  the  '  Wallace  Papers,'  by  Mr. 
Josepli  Stevenson,  p.  13. 

+  'f™e-  +  Poets. 

§  Tlie  Minstrel  assorts,  that  out  of  a  garrison  of  niii.-lv 
'Jien,  sixty,  with  Butler,  their  captain,  were  slain;  and  it  is 
stated,  in  the  '■  Rotuli  Scotias,"  vol.  i.  p.  38,  that  Sir  James 
Butler  was  then  keeper  of  Kinclaven.  Many  otlicr  siiaihir 
eorniborations  of  Henry's  statenn/nt  might  be  adduced  from 
authentic  contemporary  documents.  See  Lives  of  Scottisli 
Worthies,  vol.  iv.  pp.  300—312. 


"wood  Shaws,  an  extensive  forest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    Here   they  Avere   suddenly  attacked  by  an 
immensely  superior  body  of  the  English,  and  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  in  which  a  great  portion  of 
his  men  were  slain,  Wallace  and  a  few  of  liis  fol- 
lowers Avere  compelled  to  fly  toAvards  the  neigh- 
bom-ing   wood   of    Gask,   closely  pursued   by  the 
enemy,  avIio  had  let  loose  a  bloodhound  upon  their 
traces.    At  this  critical  momejit,  one  of  the  fugitives, 
named  Fawdon,  a  man  of  a  flerce  and  sullen  tem- 
per, and  of  somewhat  doubtful  fidelity,  declared 
that   he  Avas   exhausted,  and   refused   to  proceed 
farther.     Wallace,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  in- 
duce him,  by  entreaty  and  remonstrance,  to  resume 
his  flight,  in   a  paroxysm  of   apprehension,  fury 
and  suspicion,  struck  him  on  the  neck  Avith  his 
sword,  and  at  one  bloAV  severed  Iris  head  from  his 
body.     The  Avhole  scene, — the  murder  of  the  un- 
happy Avreteh — the    immediate    revulsion   of   re- 
morse and  pity  in  the    breast    of  the  chief— the 
escape  of  the  fugitives  to  the  luined  castle  in  the 
forest  of  Gask — the  loud  blast  of  a  horn  at  mid- 
night, startling  the  soldiers  from  their  slumbers— 
the  ghastly  figure    of   Fawdon,  holding  liis  own 
head  bj-  the  hair  and  hurling  the  gory  missile  at 
his    murderer — the    flight   of    the   terror-stricken 
chief  into  the  wood,  and  his  violent  paroxysms  of 
remorse    and    anguish— the    appearance    of   the 
deserted  castle,  blazing  in  one  Avide  conflagration, 
aud  the  figure  of  FaAvdon,  Avith  a  beam  or  rafter  in 
his  hand,  standing  on  the  Avail  and  superintendiui' 
the  work  of  destruction, — are  all  described  Avith 
great  spirit  and  poA\'er.     It  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count   for    this    singular    adventure    on    natural 
causes,  in  the  morbid  state  of  excitement  to  Avhich 
Wallace's  mind  seems  to  have  Avorked  up,  under 
the  combined  influence  of  remorse  and  supersti- 
tion,   increased   by   danger   and    exhaustion,   the 
stillness  and  awful  solemnity  of  midnight,  and  the 
lonely  situation  in  Avhich  he  Avas  placed. 

"As  they  were  best  arrayand  Butler's  route, 
Betwixt  parties  than  Wallace  ischet  out ; 
Sixteen  with  him  they  graithit  them  to  gae, 
Of  all  liis  men  he  had  leavit  no  mae. 
The  Englishmen  has  niissit  him,  in  hy* 
Tlie  hound  they  took,  and  followed  hastily. 
At  the  Gask  Wood  full  fain  he  wald  have  been; 
But  this  sloth-brach,  whilk  sicker  was  and  keen 
On  Wallace  foot  followed  so  fellou  fast,  ' 

While  in  their  sicht  they  'proachit  at  the  last. 
Their  horse  were  wiolit,  had  sojourned  weel  aud  lane; 
lo  the  next  wood  twa  mile  tlle\'  had  to  gan» 
Of  upwith  yird,t  they  yede  with  all  their  mTcht, 
Guile  hope  they  had,  for  it  was  near  the  nicht. 
Fawdon  tirit,  and  said  he  micht  not  gang. 
Wallace  was  wae  to  leave  him  in  that  thranj; 
He  bade  liim  gae  and  said  the  strength  was  near 
Jiut  he  tharefore  wald  not  faster  him  steir 
Wallace,  in  ire,  on  the  craigt  can  him  ta', ' 
With  lis  gude  swerd,  and  strak  the  head  liini  frae. 
JJi-eidle.ss  to  ground  derflv  he  dushit  deid 
Frae  him  he  lap,  and  left  him  m  that  stede 
Soni  deemis  It  to  ill ;  and  other  some  to  gude  • 
And  I  say  here,  into  thir  tenuis  rude 
lietler  It  was  be  did,  as  thinkis  nis  ;  ' 
First  to  the  hound  it  micht  great  stoppin  be  ■ 
ALs,  i'awdon  was  balden  at  suspicion  ' 

lor  he  was  of  bruckil  complexion  §— ' 

'  "^^-  t  Ascending  ground. 

'      '-"'''■  §  liioken  reputation. 
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Right  stark  he  was,  and  liad  but  little  gane. 
Thus  Wallace  wist :  had  he  been  left  alane, 
An  he  were  false,  to  enemies  he  wakl  gae  ; 
Gif  he  were  true  the  southron  wald  him  slay. 
Micht  he  do  oucht  but  tyue  him  as  it  was  ? 
Frae  this  question  now  shortly  will  I  pass. 
Deem  as  ye  list,  ye  that  best  can  and  may, 
I  but  rehearse  as  my  aut<>ur  will  say. 

"  Sternis,  by  than  began  for  till  appear, 
The  Englishmen  were  comand  wonder  near — 
Five  hundred  hail  was  in  their  chivalry. 
To  the  next  strength  than  Wallace  couth  him  hy. 
Ste|ihen  of  Ii-eland,  unwitting  of  Wallace, 
And  gude  Kerly  bade  still  near  hand  that  place  ; 
At  tiie  niuir  side,  intil  a  scroggy  slaid, 
liy  east  Dupplin,  where  they  this  tarry  made. 

"  Fawdon  was  left  beside  them  on  the  land, 
Tlie  power  came,  and  suddenly  liim  fjind, 
For  their  sloth-hound  the  straight  gait*  till  him  vede, 
Of  other  trade  she  took  as  than  no  heed. 
Englishmen  deemit  for  als  they  could  not  tell, 
liut  tbat  the  Scots  had  fouchten  amang  themsell, 
Rieht  wae  they  were  tliat  losit  was  their  scent. 
Wallace  twa  men  amang  the  host  in  went, 
Dissemhlit  wool  that  no  man  sonld  them  ken, 
Kicht  in  effeir  as  they  were  Englishmen. 
Kerly  beheld  on  to  the  bauld  Heroun, 
Upon  Fawdon,  as  he  was  lookand  down, 
A  subtile  straik  upward  him  took  that  tide; 
Under  the  cheeks  the  grounden  swerd  gart  glide, 
Tiy  the  gude  mail,  baith  halse  and  his  craig  bane, 
In  sunder  strak  ;  thus  endit  tiiat  chieftain. 
To  ground  he  fell,  feil  folk  about  him  thrang : 
Treason  !  they  cried,  traitors  was  them  amang  ! 
Kerly  with  tbat  fled  out  soon  at  a  side  ; 
His  fallow  Stephen  than  thoucht  no  time  to  bide  : 
The  fray  was  gvt-at,  and  fast  away  they  yede 
Laigh  f-  toward  Earn  ;  thus  scapit  they  of  dreid. 
Butler  for  woe  of  weeping  micht  not  stint. 
Thus  recklessly  this  gude  Itnicht  they  tynt. 
They  deemit  all  that  it  was  AVallace  men. 
Or  else  himself,  though  they  could  not  him  ken. 
'  He  is  richt  near,  we  shall  him  have  but  J  fail, 
This  feeble  wood  may  liim  little  avail.' 
Forty  were  passed  again  to  Sanct-Johnstoun, 
With  this  dead  corse  to  burying  made  it  boune  ; 
Parted  theii-  men  syne  diverse  wayis  raid; 
A  gi-et  power  at  Dupplin  still  there  baid. 
Till  Dareoch  the  Butler  passed  but  let  ;§ 
At  sundry  fuirds  the  gait  they  unbeset ; 
To  keep  the  wood  till  it  was  day  they  thoucht. 
As  Wallace  thus  in  the  thick  forest  soncht 
For  his  twa  men,  in  mind  he  had  great  pain  ; 
He  wist  not  weel  if  they  were  ta'en  or  slain, 
Or  scapit  hail  by  ony  jeopardy  : 
Thretteen  were  left  him  ;  no  mae  had  he. 
In  the  Cask  hall  their  lodging  have  they  ta'en, 
Fire  gat  they  soon,  but  meat  than  had  they  nane. 
Twa  sheep  they  took  beside  them  oti'  a  fauld. 
Ordained  to  sup  into  that  seemly  hauld, 
Graithit  in  haste  some  food  for  them  to  dicht : 
So  heard  they  blaw  rude  hornis  upon  heicht. 
Twa  sent  he  forth  to  look  what  it  micht  be  ; 
They  baid  richt  lang,  and  no  tidings  heard  he, 
But  boustous  noise  so  brimly  blew  and  fast, 
So  other  twa  into  the  wood  furth  passed. 
Nane  come  again,  but  boustously  can  blaw; 
Into  great  ire  he  sent  them  furth  on  raw. 
Wlien  that  alane  Wallace  was  leavit  there, 
The  awful  blast  aboundit  miekle  mair. 
Than  trowit  he  weel  they  had  his  lodging  seen; 
His  swerd  he  drew  of  noble  metal  keen ; 
Syne  furth  he  went  where  that  he  heard  the  horn, 
Without  the  door  Fawdon  was  him  beforn, 
As  till  his  sicht  his  awn  held  in  his  hand  : 
A  cross  he  made  when  h'i  saw  him  so  stand, 
At  Wallace  in  the  heid  he  swakit  ||  there, 
And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt^  it  by  the  hair; 
Syne  out  at  him  again  he  couth  it  cast — 
Tntill  his  heart  he  was  greatly  aghast. 


Eoad. 

Without  hindrance, 


+  Low. 


Threw. 


Without. 

^  Caught. 


Piicht  weel  he  trowit  that  was  nae  spreit  of  man, 

It  was  some  devil  at  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  weel  there  langer  for  to  bide  ; 

Up  through  tlie  Hall  this  wicht  Wallace  can  glide, 

Till  a  close  stair  the  buirdis  rave  in  tywne, 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  laji  out  of  that  inn. 

Up  the  water  suddenly  he  couth  fare. 

Again  he  blent  what  'pearance  he  saw  there; 

He  thoucht  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  ugly  sii', 

That  hail  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire  ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intill  his  hand, 

Wallace  as  than  no  langer  wald  lie  stand, 

Of  his  gude  men  full  great  marvel  had  he, 

How  they  were  tint  through  his  feil  fantasy. 

Traists  richt  weel  all  this  was  sooth  indeed. 

Suppose  that  it  no  point  be  of  the  creed. 

Power  they  had  with  Lucifer  that  fell, 

The  time  when  he  parted  frae  heaven  to  hell. 

By  sic  mischief  gif  his  men  micht  be  lost, 

Drownit  or  slain  amang  tlie  iMiglish  host; 

Or  what  it  was  in  lilceness  of  Fawdoun, 

AVhilk  brouclit  his  men  to  sudden  confusion; 

Or  gif  the  man  ended  in  evil  intent. 

Some  wicked  spreit  again  for  him  present, 

I  can  not  speak  of  sic  divinity; 

To  clerks  I  will  let  all  sic  matters  be. 

But  of  Wallace  furtli  T  will  yon  tell, 

When  he  was  went  of  that  peril  fell, 

Piicht  glad  was  he  that  he  had  scapit  sae, 

But  for  his  men  great  murning  can  he  ma. 

Flayt  by  himsell  to  the  Maker  of  love, 

Why  he  sutferit  he  sould  sic  painis  prove. 

He  wist  not  weel  if  it  was  Goddis  will, 

Richt  or  wranghis  fortune  to  fulfil. 

Had  he  pleased  GOD,  he  trowit  it  micht  not  be, 

He  sonld  him  thole  in  sic  perplexity,* 

But  great  courage  in  his  mind  ever  drave 

Of  Englishmen  thinkand  amends  to  have. 

As  he  was  tlius  walkand  by  him  alane. 

Upon  Earnside,  makand  a  piteous  mane, 

Sir  John  Butler,  to  watch  the  fuirdis  right, 

Out  frae  his  men  of  Wallace  had  a  sight. 

The  mist  was  went  to  the  mountains  again  : 

Till  him  he  rade,  where  that  he  made  his  mane. 

On  loud  he  speirt,  '  What  art  you  walks  this  gate    ' 

'A  true  man  sir,  though  my  voyage  be  late; 

Errand  I  pass  frae  Doune  unto  my  lord  ; 

Sir  John  Stewart  the  richt  for  to  record. 

In  Doune  is  now,  new  command  frae  the  king.' 

Than  Butler  said,  '  This  is  a  selcouth  thing, 

You  ree'd  all  out,  you  have  been  with  Wallace, 

I  shall  you  knaw,  or  you  come  off  this  place.' 

Till  him  he  stert  the  courser  wonder  wicht, 

Ih'ew  out  a  swerd,  so  made  him  for  to  licht. 

Aboon  the  knee  gude  Wallace  has  him  ta'en 

Through  thie  and  brawn,  in  sunder  strak  the  bana 

Derfly  to  deid  the  knicht  fell  on  the  land. 

Wallace  the  horse  soon  seizit  in  his  hand; 

Ane  backwai'd  straik  syne  took  him,  in  that  steid, 

His  craig  in  twa;  thus  was  the  Butler  deid. 

Ane  Englishman  saw  their  chieftain  was  slain 

A  spear  in  rest  he  cast  with  all  his  main, 

On  Wallace  drave,  frae  the  horse  him  to  beir; 

Warly  he  wroucht,  as  worthy  man  in  weir; 

The  spear  he  wan  withouten  mair  abaid, 

On  horse  he  lap,  and  through  a  great  rout  raid 

To  Dareoch  ;  he  knew  the  fords  full  weel; 

Before  him  came  feil+  stuffit  in  fine  steel; 

He  strak  the  first  but  baid  in  the  blasoun,J 

While  horse  and  man  baith  flet  the  water  doun. 

Ane  other  syne  doun  frae  his  horse  he  bare, 

Stampit  to  ground,  and  drownit  withouten  mair. 

The  third  he  hit  in  his  harness  of  steel 

Through  out  the  cost,  the  spear  it  brak  some  deaL 

The  great  power  than  after  him  can  ride, 

He  saw  na  weel  nae  langer  there  to  bide. 

His  buniist  brand  bravely  in  hand  he  bare  ; 

Wham  he  hit  richt  they  foUowit  him  nae  mtJii. 

To  stufi'  the  chase  feil  frekis  followit  fast, 

But  >\''allace  made  the  gayest  aye  agast. 

The  muh-  he  took,  and  through  their  power  yede." 


♦  That  God  would  allow  him  to  be  in  such  perplexity, 
t  Many.  I   Witliout  sword 
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The  following  account  of  the  cruel  execution  of 
the  great  Scottish  hero  bears  internal  evidence  of 
its  trtith,  and  is  fully  corroborated  by  the  state- 
ments of  contemporarj'  historians,  and  by  impor- 
tant documents  which  recent  investigation  has 
brought  to  light.* 

*'  On  Wednesday  the  false  Southron  fuiih  Iji'ocht 
To  martyr  hini,  ay  tliey  before  had  wrocht. 
Of  men  in  arms  led  hint  a  full  great  rout. 
With  a  bauld  sjirite  gaid  Wallace  blent  about ; 
A  priest  lie  asked,  for  GOD  that  died  on  tree. 
Iving  Edward  then  commanded  bis  clergy, 
And  said,  '  I  cbarge  you  upon  loss  of  life, 
Nane  be  sae  bauld  yon  tyrant  for  to  shrive. 
He  has  reigned  long  in  contrar  my  highness.' 
A  blyth  bisliop  sn(m,  present  in  that  place; 
Of  Canterbury  be  then  was  righteous  lord; 
Again'  the  Icing  he  niade  this  j-ie.ht  record. 
And  said,  '  Myself  shall  hear  bis  confession. 
If  1  have  niicljt  in  contrar  of  Iby  crown. 
An  tliou  through  force  will  stop  me  of  this  thing, 
I  vow  to  God,  who  is  my  righteous  king, 
That  all  England  i  shall  her  interdite, 
And  make  it  known  thou  art  a  heretic. 
The  sacrament  of  kirk  1  shall  him  give  : 
.Syne  take  thy  choice,  to  starve  +  or  let  him  live. 
Xi  were  mair  well  in  woi'sbip  of  thy  crown. 
To  keep  sic  one  in  life  in  thy  hiuidoun, 
Than  all  the  land  and  good  tluit  thou  bast  reived, 
But  cowardice  thee  ay  fra  honour  drieved. 
Thou  has  tby  life  rongin  |  in  wrangeous  deed  ; 
That  shall  be  seen  on  thee  or  on  thy  seed.' 
The  king  gart  §  charge  they  should  the  bishop  ta, 
But  sad  lords  counsellit  to  let  him  gae. 
All  lCngli.shmen  said  that  bis  desire  was  ricbt. 
To  Wallace  then  be  rakit  in  their  sicht, 
And  sadly  beard  his  confession  till  ane  end. 
Humbly  to  God  bis  sprite  he  there  commend. 
Lowly  bini  served  with  hearty  de\'Otion 
Upon  his  knees,  and  said  ane  orison. 
.V  psalter-book  Wallace  bad  on  him  ever. 
Era  his  cbildheid  fra  it  wald  nocht  dissever. 
Better  be  trowit  in  wyage  ||  for  to  speed. 
But  then  be  was  dispalyed  of  his  weed.^f 
'J'bis  grace  be  asked  at  Lord  Clitford,  that  knicht. 
To  let  him  have  his  psalter-book  in  sicht. 
He  gart  a  priest  it  open  before  bim  bald, 
While  tljey  fill  bim  bad  done  all  that  they  wald. 
Stedfast  he  read  for  ought  they  did  him  there  ; 
l^eil**    Southrons  s.aid  that  Wallace  felt  nae  sair. 
Guid  devotion,  sae,  was  his  beginning, 
Conteined  therewith,  and  fair  was  his  ending. 
While  speech  and  sprite  at  anis  all  can  fare. 
To  lasting  bliss,  we  trow,  for  evermair  " 

Blind  Harry  may  be  regarded  as  a  specimen  of 
The  early  Scot-  the  class  of  errant  minstrels  who 
tisb  minstrels,  abounded  in  Scotland  from  an 
early  period,  and  combining  the  character  of  bard 
and  musician,  "  wandered  with  their  harp  from 
castle  to  castle,  and  sang  to  the  assembled  lords 
and  dames  those  romantic  ballads  of  love  and  war 
which  formed  the  popular  poetry  of  the  day."  The 
Saxons,  Normans,  Scandinavians,  and  other  an- 
cient racss  who  peopled  Scotland,  were  ail  pas- 
.■jionately  attached  to  poetry  and  music,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  at  a  remote  period,  "  the 
country  maintained  a  privileged  race  of  wandering 
minstrels,  who  eagerly  seized  on  the  prevailing  su- 
perstitions and  romantic  legends,  and  wove  them 
in  rude,  but  sometimes  expressive,  versification  into 

•  See  ante,  pp.  110,  111. 

t  The  necessary  consec|ucnce  of  an  interdict. 

*  !>pent.  5  Caused. 
Kx])edition,  bis  journey  to  the  other  world. 


H   Clothes 


j\lanv. 


their  stories  and  ballads;  who  were  welcome  guests 
at  the  gate  of  every  feudal  castle,  and  beloved  by 
the  great  body  of  the  people."  The  most  ancient 
existing  sijecimeu  of  the  compositions  of  these 
primitive  bards  is  the  elegiac  poem,  already  given,* 
on  the  death  of  Alexander  HI.,  who  was  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  iu  the  year  1286.  Another 
rhyme  of  the  same  pciiod  is  quoted  by  llitson,  from 
an  old  Harleian  MS.  It  appears  to  have  been 
composed  by  the  Scots  at  the  siege  of  Berwick,  in 
1296,  when  the  garrison  at  first  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  assaults  of  Edward  I.,  though  they 
were  ultimately  overcome  and  cruellj'  massacred 
by  that  ruthless  monarch.     It  runs  as  follows: — 

"  Wend  K}ng  Edeward  with  bis  hinge  sliankes 
To  ba\'e  gele  lleiwyke  ail  our  unlhankt.'S 
Gas  pikes  hym  and  after  gas  dikes  bim." 

'  The  grand  old  ballad  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,'  as 
it  is  stjded  by  Coleridge,  has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  and  is  sup- 
posed bv'  some  writers  to  allude  to  the  bringing 
home  of  the  JMaiden  of  iS'orway,  and  hj  others,  to 
commemorate  the  disastrous  shipwreck  which 
awaited  the  return  of  those  noblemen  who  formed 
the  retinue  of  Jlaigaret  when  she  was  married  to 
Eric  of  N^or\i'ay.  If,  however,  the  poem  be  con- 
temporaneous with  cither  of  these  events,  it  is 
evident  that  the  orthography  and  language  must 
have  been  considerably  modernised.  'Ilie  disas- 
trous period  between  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
and  the  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  must  have 
been  peculiar!}'  fertile  in  heroic  stories  and  ballads, 
commemorating  the  daring  exploits  of  the  gallant 
assertors  of  their  country's  independence.  The 
great  Scottish  patriot,  'Wallace,  became  the  hero 
of  a  large  series  of  such  poems.  One  of  his  ear- 
liest adventures,  which  still  exists  in  the  shai^e  of 
a  ballad,  is  recorded  by  "Wyntown,  who  closes  his 
notice  of  '  the  ill-requited  chief,'  by  alluding  to 
the  '  Gret  gestis'  to  which  his  illustrious  actions 
had  given  rise. 

"  Of  bis  gud  dedis  and  manbeid 
Gret  gestis  I  heard  say  are  made, 
Jiut  sa  iliony  I  trow  nouclit 
As  be  until  bys  dayis  wroucht. 
Wha  all  bys  dedis  of  prys  wald  dyte 
Hym  worthyd  a  gret  Buk  to  wryte  ; 
And  all  thai  to  wryte  in  here 
I  want  both  wyt  and  gud  laysere."  + 

This  resolution  of  the  worthy  chronicler  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted.  As  Mr.  Tytler  has  justly 
remarked,  "  a  single  ballad  on  the  death  of  AYal- 
lace,  or  the  glory  of  Bruce,  preserved  as  it  then 
fell  from  the  lips  of  a  Scottish  minstrel,  or  a  Scot- 
tish maiden,  were  now  worth  half  the  proud  vol- 
umes of  those  pedantic  schoolmen,"  who  preserved 
with  affectionate  care  many  a  monkish  Latin 
rhyme,  composed  in  the  miserable  taste  of  the 
age,  while  the  historic  tales  and  ballads  of  this 
early  period  of  our  history  have  been  consigned  to 
what  was  then  deemed  a  just  and  merited  oblivion. 
It  has  been  supposed,  with  considerable  probabi- 

*   See  ante,  p.  RI . 

+  Wjntown's  Chronicle,  voL  ii.  102. 
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lity,  that  in  the  heroic  poem  of  '  Henry  tlic  Min- 
strel' will  be  found  incorporated  the  substance  of 
many  of  the  detached  songs  founded  on  real  or 
fabulous  incidents  which  were  living-  on  the  breath 
of  tradition,  regarding  the  hero  at  the  time  his 
metrical  biographer  lived,  and  that  the  disappear- 
ance of  these  detached  songs  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  extreme  popularity  which  the  work  of  Henry 
has  acquired.  ^\'e  learn  from  Barbour,  that  the 
good  King  Robert  had  a  very  lively  relish  for  talcs 
of  romance,  and 

"  Aulil  stories  of  men  tlint  uer 
Set  intyll  hard  assnyis  ser  "  (sore)  ; 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exploits  of 
the  "-reat  restorer  of  Scottish  independence  were 
commemorated  in  the  songs  of  the  minstrels  and 
maidens  of  the  country  which  his  valour  and  saga- 
city had  saved  from  ruin.  Rallatls  of  tliis  kind 
must  have  been  common  when  Barbour  -wrote,  for 
the  poet,  in  speaking  of  '  Thre  worthi  po3-ntis  of 
war,'  which  occurred  during  the  struggle  of  the 
patriots  to  expel  the  English  invaders,  omits  the 
particulars  of  the  '  Thrid  which  fell  into  Esdaill,' 
being  a  victory  gained  by  '  Schyr  Johne  the  Seni- 
lis '  °  over  '  Schyr  Andrew  Hardclay,'  for  this 
reason — 

"  I  -n'ill  noclit  reliers  tlie  maner, 
For  -ft'lm  sa  lilies  thai  may  hear 
Young  -n-omeu  when  thai  will  play 
Syng It  amang  thaim  illi  day." 

All  these  songs  respecting  Bruce  and  his  chi- 
valrous compatriots  have  unfortunately  perished  ; 
but  a  single  stanza  of  a  Scottish  ballad,  composed 
after  the  defeat  of  the  English  at  Bannockburn, 
has  been  preserved  in  the  St.  Alban's  Chronicle. 

"  Maydens  of  Englande,  sore  may  ye  morne 
For  your  lemmans  ye  have  lost  af  Bnnnockysbovne 

With  hevelogh. 
AVhatI  wenelh  the  King  of  England 
So  soon  to  have  wone  Scotlande  ? 

Witli  romhclogh." 

"  This  songe,"  says  Eabian,  "  was,  after  many 
dales  sung  in  daunces,  in  the  carols  of  the  maidens 
and  mynstrcUes  of  Scotland,  to  the  reprofe  and 
disdayne  of  Englychemen  with  dyvers  otlicrs 
whicli  I  ovcrpasse."*  At  a  later  period,  in  1328, 
when  the  daughter  of  Edward  II.  was  given  in 
marriage  to  David,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  entered  into  at  York,  between 
the  two  countries,  on  tenns  which  were  regarded 
as  humiliating  to  the  English ;  we  are  informed 
by  the  same  historian,  that  the  contempt  of  the 
Scots  broke  out  in  "  diverse  truff'es,  rounds,  and 
songcs,  of  the  which  one  is  specially  rcmembred, 
as  foloweth : — 

"  Long  beirdis  liartlis, 
Painted  hoods  wytless, 
Gay  cottes  graceless, 
Maketh  England  thryfteless." 

•  I)r.  Jamieson's  Notes  on  Barbour's  Bruce,  p.  407. 
Dauney's  Preliminai-y  Dissertation  to  '  Ancient  Scottish 
Melodies,'   published  by  the  Jlaitland  Club,  p.  43. 

VOL.  I. 


A  somewhat  diiferent  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  rhyme  is  given  by  Godscroft,  who  says,  '•  The 
English  soldiers  of  this  army  were  cloathed  in  coats 
and  hoods  cmbroydercd  with  flowers  and  branches, 
and  did  use  to  nourish  their  beards,  wherefoi-e  the 
Scots,  in  derision  thereof,  made  this  rime  and  fas- 
tened it  upon  the  church  doorc  of  St.  Peter  in  the 
Canongatc."  *  A  .similar  account  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Alban's.  It  is  obvious,  ho\^  ever,  as 
Mr.  Hauney  rcmarlis,  that  these  lines  partake 
much  more  of  the  character  of  an  epigram  or  jVii 
(Vesprit,  than  a  song  ;  and  that  they  weie  rcgai-dt-d 
as  such  is  apparent,  from  the  circumstance  that 
thej'  were  inscribed  on  a  placard  and  fa.s-tcned  to 
the  church  doors.f  Another  of  these  Scottish 
ballads,  of  an  early  date,  is  referred  to  by  Hume 
of  Godscroft,  in  his  history  of  the  family  of  Dou- 
glas, in  these  words  :  "  The  Lord  of  Liddesdale 
being  at  his  pastyme,  hunting  in  Attrick  l^'orcst, 
is  beset  by  AVilliam,  Earle  of  Douglas,  and  such 
as  he  had  ordained  for  that  purpose,  and  there  as- 
sailed, wounded,  and  slain,  besides  Galcswood,  in 
the  year  13o3,  upon  a  jcalousie  that  the  carle  had 
conceived  of  him  w-itli  his  lady,  as  the  report  gotth, 
for  so  sayes  the  old  song — 

"  The  C'ountesse  of  Douglass  out  of  her  bowre  she  came, 
And  loudly  there  that  slie  did  call : 
It  is  for  the  Lord  of  Liddesdale 

'Xhat  1  let  all  these  teares  downe  fall, 

"  The  song  also  dcclareth  how  she  did  write  her 
love  letters  to  Liddesdale,  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  hunting.  It  tells  likewise  the  manner  of  tho 
taking  of  his  men  and  his  own  killing  at  Gales- 
wood;  and  how  he  was  carried  the  first  night  to 
Linden  kirk,  a  mile  from  Selkirk,  and  was  buried 
in  the  abbey  of  Melrose. "J 

To  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  has 
been  referred  the  well-know-n  ballad,  entitled  '  The 
Battle  of  Harlaw,'  probably  the  most  ancient 
Scottish  historical  ballad  of  any  length  now  in 
existence.  The  event  on  which  it  is  founded  oc- 
cmrtd  in  Ull,  and  it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  the  poem  was  w-ritten  soon  afterwards.  From 
this  period  dow-n  to  the  time  of  James  I.  no  frag 
ments  or  traces  of  Scottish  song  have  survived  to 
the  present  day  ;  but  in  the  poem  of  'Peblis  to  the 
Plav,'  ascribed  to  that  monarch,  and  probably 
written  about  the  year  1430,  v.e  are  furnished 
w-ith  the  names  of  tw-o  compositions  of  this  clas:: — 
'  There  fure  ane  Man  to  the  Holt;'  )'.  e.,  there 
went  a  man  to  the  wood;  and  '  Thair  shall  be 
Jlirth  at  our  Meeting.'  The  first  is  alluded  to  ia 
the  sixth  stanza  of  the  poem. 

"  Ane  young  man  stert  into  that  stcid 
Ah:  cant  as  ouy  colt; 
Ane  liirken  hat  upon  his  held, 
-\\'illi  ane  how  and  ane  holt; 

*  Dr.  Jamieson's  Notes  to  Barbour's  Bruce,  p.  470. 
Dauney's  Introduction,  &c.,  p.  44. 

-I-  The  attaching  of  placards  to  church  doors  is  a  practice 
which  has  descended  to  the  present  time.  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal method  of  publication  at  this  time,  and  for  many  years 
aftei-wards. 

+  Godscroft.  vol.  i.  p.  144, 
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"  Said,  merry  maidens  think  nooht  laiig 
The  wedder  is  fair  and  smolt : 
He  eii_'ikit  up  ane  hit,d\  riif  sang, 
'  Timir  fure  ane  man  to  tlie  iiolt,' 
Quoth  he 
Of  Pelilis  to  tlie  Play." 

The  otlicr  is  referred  to  in  the  twenty-fifth 
stanza : — 

"  lie  fi|i|iillit  like  ane  fatlierL;ss  fole, 
And  said,  Ije  still  inv  sweet  thing: 
liy  the  haly  rood  of  Pebli;. 

I  nniy  nociit  rest  for  greting. 
He  whissilit  and  he  pvpit  haith 

I'd  inak  lierlilythe  that  meeting; 
My  honey  hart  how  sayis  the  sang, 
'  Tliair  sail  be  niirlh  at  our  meeting' 
Yet 
Of  I'eldis  to  the  Play-" 

Another  tunc,  called  '  The  Salmon's  Dance,'  is 
also  spoken  of  in  this  poem. 

Bower,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1441,  speaks 
of  tragedies,  comedies,  ballads,  and  romances, 
founded  on  the  story  of  liobin  Hood  and  Little 
John,  which  the  bards  and  minstrels  used  to  sing 
in  preference  to  all  others  of  the  same  kind  of 
comjjositio'iis,  and  which  were  highly  popular 
among  all  classes  of  the  community;  but  every 
trace  of  these  ancient  ballads  has  now  perished. 
The  names,  however,  of  a  number  of  ballads,  songs, 
and  dances,  which  were  popular  at  this  period, 
have  been  preserved  in  a  ludicrous  vernacular 
poem,  called  '  Cockelbie  Sow,'  written  rather 
before  tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

"  And  his  cousin,  Copvn  Call, 
Ful  of  bellis,  ful  ful,» 
Led  llie  dance  and  began, 
I'lay  us  '  Joly  Lemmane.' 
Sum  trottet  '  Tras  and  Trenass,' 
Sum  balterit  '  The  Bass,' 
Sum  '  PerdoUy,'  sum  '  "Trolly  lolly,'  t 
Sum  '  Cock  craw  thou  till  day,' 
Sum  '  Twysbank  and  Terway,' 
Sum  'Lincolne,'  sum  'Lindsay,' 
Sum  '  Jolly  Lemmau,  dawis  it  jiot  day.' 
Sum  '  He  yon  woodsyd  '  singis. 
Sum  '  Lait,  lait,  in  evinnyngis,' 
Sum  '  Joly  Martene,  with  a  mok,' 
Sum  '  Luiulow  lute  cok,' 
Sum  bakkit,  sum  bingit. 
Sum  crakkit,  sum  cringit, 
Sum  movit,  most  mak  i-evell, 
Sum  '  Symon  Sonis,  of  Quhj-nfell,' 
Sum  '  Maister  Peir  de  Cougate,' 
And  uthir  sum  'in  Cousate,' 
At  leser  drest  to  dance. 
Sum  '  Ourfute,'  sum  '  Orliance,' 
Sum  '  Rusty  liuUy  with  a  bek, 
And  every  note  in  vyeris  nek,' 
Sum  usit  the  dancis  to  dance, 
Of  tlipres  and  Hoherae  : 
Sum  the  faitis  ful  yarne. 
Of  Portugal  and  Kaverne; 
Sum  counterfutit  the  gyis  of  Spayne, 
Sum  Italy,  sum  Almaine, 
Sum  noisit  NapiUia  anone. 
And  uthir  5\iru  of  Arragone. 

*  '  Ful  of  bellis  ful  ful,'  that  is  to  say.  All  hung  round 
with  bells.  In  the  Lord  High  Treasurer's  Accounts  for 
1513,  we  observe  the  following  entry:  "Item.  To  thirty 
dozen  of  Hells,  for  dausaris,  delyverit  to  Thomas  Boswell 
iiij  lb.,  lis." 

■I-  '  Trjlly,  Lolly,'  were  probably  tlie  chorus  or  burden  of 
particular  songs. 


"  Sum  '  The  Cane  of  Tsrtarj',' 
Sum  '  'The  Soblane  of  Surry,'* 
Tlmn  all  arrayit  in  a  ring, 
Dansit  '  My  deir  Darling.'  " 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greater  part 

of  these  ballads,  songs,  and  tunes,    „, 

,  •  •  r.  .11  •         The  mmsirels. 

were  tlie  composition  ot  the  mm- 

trels,  who,  in  many  instances,  were  not  only  har- 
pers or  musicians,  who  sang  and  recited  the 
verses  composed  bj-  others,  but  were  ako  poets, 
who  framed  extemporaneous  effusions  suited  to 
the  tastes  and  feelings  of  their  audience.  At  a 
very  early  period  in  Scottish  history  those  who 
subsisted  by  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music  were 
held  in  high  honour,  and  were  indeed  to  be  found 
among  the  officers  who  composed  the  personal 
state  of  the  sovereign.  At  the  coronation  of  !Mal- 
colm  III.  and  Alexander  III.  we  arc  informed  that 
a  bard  or  sennachie  recited  a  Gaelic  poem,  contain- 
ing a  recital  of  the  king's  ancestors,  from  the  reign 
of  Fergus  I.  Aldred  mentions  that  minstrels  ac- 
companied the  army  of  David  I.,  at  the  battle  of 
the  Standard,  which  was  fought  in  1138;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  custom,  as  old  at  least  as 
the  reign  of  Alexander  III.  that  when  the  sove- 
reign made  a  progress  through  the  country  he 
was  serenaded  by  minstrels  and  singers,  both  on 
his  entrance  into  the  towns,  and  when  he  took  his 
departure.  Mention  is  made  of  the  minstrels  kept 
at  the  court  of  King  Kobert  Bruce,  and  liberal 
donations  were  bestowed  upon  the  professors  of 
'  the  gay  science,'  both  at  the  marriage  and  the 
coronation  of  David  his  son.  The  monarchs  of  the 
Stewart  familj'  appear  to  have  been  passionately 
attached  to  poetry  and  music,  and  down  to  the  six- 
teenth century  large  sums  of  monej'  appear  in  the 
Chamberlain's  accounts,  as  paid  to  '  divers  meu- 
strales,  schawmens,  trumpets,  taubroners,  Inters, 
harpers,  pipers,'  and  other  musical  performers, 
Italians,  French,  English,  and  Irish, as  well  as  Scots. 
According  to  Dr.  Percy  these  minstrels  not  only 
sang  to  the  harp,  verses  composed  by  themselves 
and  others,  but  "  they  also  appear  to  have  accom- 
panied their  songs  with  mimicry  and  action,  and 
to  have  practised  such  various  means  of  diverting 
as  were  much  admired  in  those  rude  times,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  more  refined  entertainment. 
These  arts  rendered  them  extremely  popul;^'  and 
acceptable  in  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, where  no  high  scene  of  festivity  was  esteemed 
complete  that  was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of 
their  talents,  and  where  so  long  as  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  subsisted,  they  were  protected  and  caressed, 
because  their  songs  tended  to  do  honour  to  the 
ruling  passion  of  the  times,  and  to  encourage  and 
foment  a  martial  spirit."t  In  the  course  of  time, 
however,  a  gradual  change  took  place  in  their 
character  and  position  ;  and  vagrants  of  every  de- 
scription were  at  all  times  ready  to  assume  the 
character  of  the  minstrel  as  a  passport  to  hospi- 
tality and  attention,  and  thus  contributed  to  Ui-ing 

*  Syria.  '. 

+  P'erey's  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Minstrels,  p.  'il. 
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the  profession  into  discredit.  They  came  at  length 
to  be  stigmatized  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  to 
appear  in  tlie  statute  boolc  in  juxta  position  with 
the  very  dregs  and  refuse  of  society.  Br.  Percy 
admits  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteentli  cen- 
tury the  minstrels  had  lost  ail  credit,  and  were 
sinking  into  contempt  and  neglect.  At  length  the 
popular  companion  of  knights  and  dames,  the  wel- 
come guest  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles,  as  well  as  in 
the  cottages  of  the  poor,  degenerated  into  "  the 
poor  and  wandering-  gleeman,  glad  to  purchase  his 
bread  by  singing  his  ballads  at  the  ale-house,  wear- 
ing a  fantastic  habit,  and  lattcrlj'  sinking  into  a 
mere  crowder  on  an  untuned  fiddle,  accompanying 
his  rude  strains  with  a  ruder  ditty,  the  helpless 
associate  of  drunken  revellers,  and  marvellously 
afraid  of  the  constable  and  parish  beadle."*  So  early 
as  1449,  severe  penalties  are  denounced  against 
'  bardis,  or  other  sik  like  rinnares  about ;'  and  in 
1579,  it  was  ordained  that  "  all  idle  persons  gang- 
ing about  in  any  countrie  of  this  realme,  using 
subtil,  craftie,  and  unlawful  playes,  as  gioglaries, 
fast  and  loose,  and  sik  others,  all  vagabond  schol- 
Icrs  of  the  Universities  of  St.  Andrew,  Glasgow, 
and  Aberdeen,  not  licensed  bj^  the  P>.ector  and 
Deane  of  Facultie  of  the  Universitie  to  ask  alms, 
and  all  minstrelles,  sangsters,  and  tale-tellers,  not 
avowed  in  speciall  service  bo  some  of  the  Lords  of 
Parliament,  or  great  burrows  and  cities  for  their 

«  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
ml  i.  p.  60.   Edit.  1819. 


common  minstrelles,"  upon  conviction,  are  to  be 
"  scourged  and  burnt  throw  the  eare  with  an  bote 
iron."  In  spite  of  these  cruel  enactments  some 
slight  traces  of  this  ancient  and  once  honourable 
profession  existed  till  about  the  commencement  of 
last  century.  "  To  our  fathers'  time  and  ours," 
says  Martina  in  his  "  ReliquisE  Bivi  .Andrea;," 
written  about  the  year  1683,  "  something  remained, 
and  still  does,  of  this  ancient  order.  And  they  are 
called  by  others  and  by  themselves  '  Jockies,'  who 
go  about  begging,  and  use  still  to  recite  the  slug- 
gornes  of  most  of  the  true  ancient  summaries  of 
Scotland  from  old  experience  and  observation. 
Some  of  them  I  have  discovered  and  found  to  have 
reason  and  discretion.  One  of  them  told  me  there 
were  not  now  twelve  of  them  in  the  whole  isle  ; 
but  ho  remembered  when  they  abounded,  so  as  at 
one  time  he  was  one  of  five  that  usuallic  met  at 
St.  Andrews."*  Down  to  the  close  of  last  century 
thci'e  was  attached  to  each  town  of  note  on  the 
borders,  a  piper,  whose  office  was  often  hereditary, 
and  ^\ho  was  the  great  depository  of  the  poetical 
traditions  of  the  district.  These  musicians  reccivecL 
a  living  and  a  salary  fiom  the  community  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  in  some  burghs  they  had  a 
small  allotment  of  land,  called  the  Piper's  Croft. 
Sir  "Walter  Scott  is  of  opinion,  that  these  town- 
pipers  were  certainly  the  last  remains  of  the  min- 
strel race.t 

»  Page  3. 

t  Minstrelsy  of  tlie  Scottish  Border,  vol.  i.  p.  S23. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

JAJrES   THE    SECOND. 

1436—1460. 

The  assassination  of  James  I.  exposed  tlie  king- 

„,  ^      ,„  dom  to  the  evils  of  a  long'  minor- 

State  of  the        .  ,  .  ,     ,  ,  .  "  , 

com  I  try  after  the  ity,  whicli  tlie  position  01  the  dif- 
assassination  of  ferent  parties  in  the  state  rendered 
umes  .  unusually  perilous.  To  the  nobles, 
the  administration  of  the  late  king  had  been  highly 
obno.'cious,  and  his  death  was  therefore  viewed  with 
secret  satisfaction.  During  the  feeble  reigns  of 
his  predecessors,  and  the  regencies  of  Albany  and 
his  sou,  the  rights  of  the  crown  had  been  gradually 
invaded,  until,  shorn  of  its  power,  little  remained 
to  the  Aiearcr  but  the  name  of  king.  It  had  been 
the  aim  of  James  to  reduce  within  constitutional 
Jiinits  the  over-grown  pretensions  of  the  nobility  ; 
and  sucli  was  the  wisdom  of  his  plans,  combined 
with  stern  inflexibility  of  pui-pose,  that  his  efforts 
had  been  crowned  with  a  large  measure  of  success. 
His  proud  barons  saw,  with  ill-concealed  hatred 
aTid  fear,  their  insolence  crushed,  their  crimes 
brought  within  the  range  of  wholesome  law,  the 
possessions  of  the  crown  which  they  had  appro- 
priated, torn  from  their  grasp,  and  the  higliest 
offices  in  the  state,  which  prescriptive  right  had 
enabled  them  hitherto  to  monopolize,  filled  by  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  inferior  barons,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  whose  talents  compelled  respect,  while  their 
hopes  of  advancement  induced  them  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  the  king.  The  sudden  remo\al  of 
James  freed  them  not  onl_y  from  a  stringent  rule, 
but  afforded  them  the  gratifying  prospect  of  re- 
gaining their  consequence.  During  the  minority 
of  the  3"0ung  king,  and  tlie  feeble  government  of  a 
regency',  it  seemed  by  no  means  difficult  to  undo 
all  that  the  late  monarch  had  accomplished ;  and 
already  the  leading  nobles  were  seen  merging  their 
feuds,  and  combining  to  humble  the  crown,  and 
restore  the  splendour  of  their  order.  To  these  sclt- 
isli  schemes  there  existed  no  adequate  check.  The 
policy  of  James  I.  had,  indeed,  developed  the  ])opu- 
lar  element  in  the  constitution,  and  set  limits  to 
the  license  of  the  nobles;  but  his  plans,  besides 
being  in  advance  of  the  age,  had  not  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  evince  their 
value,  and  obtain  for  them  the  support  of  prescrip- 
tive light,  while  the  few  whom  he  had  imbued 
\vi;h  his  views,  terrified  by  his  death,  shrunk  from 
the  dangerous  attempt  to  enforce  them.     So  me- 

lietreatofthe     "=^""5   '''^"  "^<^  "^^P'^^*   "^  ^^ff^'^'S. 
cmocn-iuotlier  to   that  the  queen,  after  having  pur- 
F.dinhuvgh        bued  the  murderers  of  her  husband 
'^^''^   '^'  with   suiuuiary   vengeance,    influ- 

ence 1  by  her  maternal  fears,  hastened  to  E  Jinburgh 
with  Ihe  young  king,  then  a  boy  six  j'cars  of  age, 
and  found  shelter  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  The 


governor  of  that  important  fortress  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Crichton,  on  whose  fidelity,  as  the  friend   of 
the  late  king  and  the  master  of  his  household,  she 
could  fully  rely;   and  there,  secure  from  immediate 
danger,  she  anxiously  waited  the  approaching  meet- 
ir/g  of  the  Estates.     On  the  25th  of  March,  the 
Scottish  parliament  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and 
adopted  immediate  measures  for  the  government  of 
the  country.     Their  first  act  was  the  coronation  of 
the  young  prince,  who  was  eon-     conmotion  of 
ducted  in  procession  from  the  castle       James  JI. 
to  Holyrood  Abbey,  and  solemnlj^  inaugurated  in 
presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  the  nobility,  clergy, 
and  representatives  of  the    towns,  and   amid   the 
usual  testimonies  of  popular  devotion  and  loyalty.* 
It  was  agreed  that,  during  the  mi-  Set.ilemeut  of  tlie 
nority  of  the  king,  the  care  of  his    aJininisuation. 
person  and  education  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
queen-mother  t   and   Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  of 
Callendar ;   while    Sir   William  Crichton   \i  as    ap- 
pointed  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,   and  charged 
with  the  general  administration  of  its  affaiis.      So 
scant)'  and  meagre  arc  the  records  of  the   times, 
that   it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  these 
appointments  originated  with  the  parliament,  or 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  will  of  the  late  sovereign.     The  evi- 
dence, however,   preponderates   in   favour  of   the 
latter  conclusion.    Livingston  and  Crichton,  though 
men  of  acknowledged  talents,  and  descended  from 
ancient  families,  belonged  to  the  inferior  class  of 
barons,  and  had  been  elevated  by  James  I.  to  a 
high  place  in  his  council,  with  the  view  of  arrest- 
ing  the  dangerous  encroachments   of   the    nobles. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that  with  them  origin- 
ated some   of  the  most  stringent  measures  of  the 
late  administration  directed  against  the  great  ba- 
lons ;   and   it  seems  unlikely  that  anything  but  a 
desire  to  escape  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  by  carry- 
ing out  the  intentions  of  the  murdered  king,  could 
have  induced  the  nobles  to  sanction  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  men  to  offices  which  conferred  on 
them  so  great  a  measure  of  power,  and  so  many 
opportunities  for  increasing  it.     The  fears  of  the 
nobility  may  have   been   partly  allayed,  and  their 
scruples  reino\ed,  hy  the  rivalrj'  which  had  already 
sprung  up  between  Crichton  and  Livingston,  who, 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  eager  for  personal  ag- 
grandizement,  were    disposed,    as    events   subse-v 
quently  proved,  to  sacrifice  the  revenues  and  power 
of  the    crown    in    order   to    promote   their  selfish 
schemes.      The   appointment,  also,   of  Archibald, 

Earl  of  Douglas,  to  the  office  of  „„     t?    ,    <■  T^ 
,.  °       '  Ihe  Earl  of  Dou- 

lieutenant-general  ol  the  kingdom,  gins  appointeJ 
was  a  sufficient  concession  to  the  lieutenaiit-ueueral 
pride  of  the  nobles,  and  an  ample  "''""  l""b"l»™- 
guarantee  for  the  protection  of  their  privileges. 
Amid  the  convulsions  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
curtailed  the  ju-erogatives  of  the  sovereign,  and  ex- 
tinguished some  of  the  noblest  families,  the  house 
of  Douglas  continued  to  flourish,  and  had  now  risen 

*  Al'Is  of  tlie  rarliaiociit  of  ScothinJ,  vol.  ii.  p.  36, 
t  itjid.  p.  [>i 
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to  a  height  of  power  -\vhich  rivalled  that  of  the 
crown  itself.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  districts 
of  Gallo-svay  and  Annandale,  and  some  of  the  fair- 
est portions  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  the  dignity 
of  the  earldom  had  hecn  increased  hj'  the  posses- 
sion of  the  duchy  of  Tourainc,  and  the  lordship  of 
Longueville,  in  France.  Its  retainers  were  nume- 
Powcr  of  the  ^'ous,  and  thoroughly  disciplined 
Douglases.  by  the  incessant  raids  of  border 
warfare,  while  the  marriages  of  many  of  its  mem- 
bers with  the  nobility,  who  coveted  alliances  with 
.so  princely  a  house,  rendered  its  influence  on  the 
government  immediate  and  powerful.  The  present 
carl,  on  whom  devolved  the  lieutenancy  of  the 
kingdom,  inherited  the  characteristic  virtues  and 
vices  of  his  family.  His  military  talents  were  of  a 
high  order,  and  fitted  him,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
for  tlie  duties  of  his  office  ;  but  he  was  fierce, 
and  intolerably  arrogant,  jealous  of  the  honour  of 
his  house,  and  his  immunities  as  a  noble  ;  quiclc  to 
revenge  an  injury,  and  by  no  means  scrupulous  as 
to  the  mode  of  gratifying  his  resentment.  JJuring 
the  late  reign,  he  had  maintained  tlie  state  of  an 
independent  sovereign,  and  met  the  measures  of 
James  with  a  haughty  defiance,  which  threatened 
tlie  kingdom  with  a  civil  war.  From  a  govern- 
ment so  constructed,  unity  of  action  could  scarceij- 
be  expected.  Crichton  and  Livingston  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  fear  the  vast  power  of  Douglas,  while 
the  carl  regarded  them  with  scorn  as  his  inferiors 
in  birth,  and  hated  them  as  the  enemies  of  his 
order.  Besides  these  important  appointmunts,  the 
Enactments  of  attention  of  parliament  was  di- 
tlie  piii-lmraont.  rccted  to  the  possessions  of  the 
crown,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom. 
An  inventory  was  ordered  to  be  talcen  of  the  per- 
sonal property  of  tlie  monarch,  while  an  act  was 
pa.sscd  revoking  all  alienations  of  lands,  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  crown,  since  the  death 
of  the  late  king,  unless  granted  with  consent  of 
the  Three  Estates;  and  declaring  all  future  aliena- 
tions void,  save  those  warranted  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, until  the  king  should  have  attained  his  twen- 
ty-first year."  A  short  time  before  the  death  of 
James  I.,  hostilities  liad  been  resumed  between 
Scotland  and  England.  The  temper  of  tliat  mo- 
narch, and  the  many  grounds  of  complaint  against 
tlie  English  government,  would  have  secured,  liad 
lie  lived,  the  vigorous  inosccntion  of  the  war;  but 
the  Scottish  parliament  were  not  indisposed  during 
the  minority  of  their  sovereign,  to  cultivate  peace 
with  the  sister  kingdom,  and  after  some  negotia- 
tions, a  safe  conduct  ivas  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to 
commissioners  empowered  to  ariangc  with  the 
English  envoys  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between  the 
two  countries. t  The  English  rcgencj',  involved 
in  a  contest  with  France,  and  struggling  to  retain 
the  conquests  bf  Henry  V.,  dreaded  the  prosecution 
of  a  war  with  Scotland,  and  listened  with  favour 
to  an  arrangement  which  secured  the  neutrality  of 
a  dangerous  neighbour.     A  truce  between  the  two 

■   *  Acts  of  P.arliiiment,  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
+  Kvmer  Foedera  vol.  x.  pp.  (371),  G80,  084. 


kingdoms  was  accordingly  concluded  for  a  period 
of  nine  years,  dating  from  the  1st  ^  ^,.„^g  ^,,,, 
of  JMay,  1438.  The  treaty  em-  eluded  with 
braced  also  a  series  of  wise  laws,  England. 
regulating  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two 
countries  during  the  truce,  and  anxiously  guarding 
against  the  interruption  of  those  friendly  relations 
which  had  thus  been  established.  On  the  part  of 
England,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Norfolk, 
with  the  Earls  of  Sahsbury,  Northumberland,  and 
"Westmoreland,  and  on  that  of  Scotland,  Archibald, 
Earl  of  Douglas,  with  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Craw- 
ford, and  Avondale,  and  the  Lords  Gordon,  Max- 
well, JSIontgomery,  and  Crichton,  bound  themselves 
to  maintain  the  provisions  of  the  truce,  and  to 
punish  those  who  presumed  to  violate  them.* 

While  these  friendly  negotiations  wx're  in  pro- 
gress, the  spirit  of  faction,  which  Conduct  of  the 
had  slumbered  for  a  little  after  Chancellor 
the  death  of  the  late  king,  became  Crichton. 
suddenly  active,  and  filled  Scotland  with  misrule 
and  eiimo.  Sir  "William  Crichton,  the  chancellor, 
from  whom,  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  tho^ 
queen-mother  had  solicited  protection  for  her  son, 
continued  to  retain  possession  of  the  young  king, 
though  tlie  estates  had  appointed  Joanna  and 
Livingston  of  Callendar  his  guardians  during  his 
minority.  The  wil}'  and  unprincipled  statesman 
seems  to  have  employed  his  custody  of  tlie  monarch 
as  a  pretence  for  large  demands  on  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  the  unscrupulous  appropriation  of  the 
royal  revenues,  while,  in  addition  to  these  imme- 
diate adv-antagcs,  he  was  desirous  of  gaining  tlie 
affections  of  the  young  sovereign,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  and  increase  of  Ids  own  powei'. 
He  not  only  refused,  therefore,  to  permit  James  to 
leave  Edinburgh,  but  resisted  the  right  of  Living- 
ston to  the  charge  of  his  pupil,  and  made  the  inter- 
course of  tlie  queen-mother  with  her  son  both  vexa- 
tious and  difficult.  Kcmonstrances  having  proved 
in  vain,  Joanna  determined  to  effect  the  freedom  of 
her  son  by  a  stratcgem,  which  her  access  to  the 
castle  entrbled  her  without  difficulty  to  execute. 
At  the  close  of  a  visit  of  a  few-  days,  during  which 

she  managed  to  lull  the  susiiicions    „,  ,  . 

.     ^    .  1  T    r       1  ^'^"^  voung  Ivlllg 

ot  Crichton,  she  left  the  castle  secretly  conveyed 
with  two  coffers  or  chests,  con-  f'uni  Edinlnugh 
taining,  as  was  affirmed,  her  ward-  *^''''   "' 

robe  and  ornaments  ;  but  in  one  of  the  chests  she 
had  dexterously  contrived  to  conceal  the  young 
prince.  On  reaching  Leith,  she  set  sail  for  Stirling- 
castle,  at  that  time  conimandcd  by  Livingston, 
w-ho  received  her  w-ith  joy,  and  took  immediate 
measures  for  the  retention  of  his  charge,  as  well  as 
for  the  punishment  of  the  chancellor.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  queen's  friends,  and  those  favourabie  to 
the  vicw-s  of  Livingston,  it  was  resolved  to  besiege 
Crichton  in  his  stronghold,  and  to  compel  him 
either  to  resign  his  office,  or  to  recognize  the  rights 
of  the  queen-mother  and  guardian.  Joanna  pro- 
mised ■  to  supply  the  soldiers  composing  the  expe- 
dition with  provisions  from  her  own  storehouses, 
*  Ityraer,  Foedera,  vul.  x.  p.  C0-3. 
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buj-L'li  castle. 


Crichton  in  \a\n 

solicits  tlie  aid 

of  tlie  Earl  uf 

Doui^las. 


Iieaid  of  the  Eaii  of  Douglas  was  confi- 
dently anticipated  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the 
refractory  chancellor.  Emboldened  by  these  pro- 
spects, Livingston  left  Stirling  castle  for  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  among 
Liviv'ston  lays  "^^'lio™  v,ere  n^any  barons  and 
gcntrj-  belonging  to  his  ftiction. 
The  situation  of  C'richton  was  alike 
mortifying  and  perilous.  Besides  the  disgrace,  which 
he  keenly  felt,  of  having  been  outwitted  bythcquccn, 
he  was  justly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  his  power,  the  surrender  of  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  the  vengeance  of  the  factions  whom 
his  •s'iolence  had  exasperated,  and,  above  all,  the 
elevation  of  his  rival,  Livingston,  whom  he  bitterly 
hated.  Driven  to  extremities,  lie  resolved  at  last 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  and  for  this  purpose  des- 
patched messengers  to  that  noble, 
representing  the  peril  to  -which 
the  government  was  exposed,  bj'  the  traitorous 
designs  of  Livingston,  and  offering  his  constant 
^friendship  in  return  for  assistance  in  his  present 
difficulties.  The  reply  of  Douglas  was  fierce  and  con- 
temptuous. Besides  rejecting  the  proffered  friend- 
ship of  the  chancellor,  he  declared  both  Livingston 
and  Crichton  to  be  "  mischievous  traitors,"  whom 
it  became  not  "  the  honourable  state  of  noblemen  " 
in  any  way  to  help,  and  concluded  by  expressing, 
in  no  equivocal  terms,  his  desire  for  their  speedy 
destruction.  "  As  to  myself,  there  is  nothing  more 
pleasant  than  to  hear  of  war  and  discord  between 
these  two  unhappy  tyrants  ;  and  namely,  when  the 
beginning  of  their  dissension  is  not  founded  upon 
a  good  cause,  but  upon  a  shameful  and  wicked 
ground.  AVotild  God  I  might  see  a  miserable  mis- 
chief to  befall  them  both,  seeing  they  have  both 
deserved  the  same  condignly,  through  their  own 
ambition,  falsehood,  pride,  and  height :  for  I  know- 
it  is  the  very  just  judgment  of  God  that  deceitful 
tyi'ants,  setting  their  whole  purpose  and  intent 
upon  mischief  and  wreck  upon  others,  according  to 
their  demerits,  shall  bo  punished  in  the  sight  of 
the  world,  and,  specially,  seeing  they  have  so  oft 
offended  both  noblemen  and  simple  men  of  good 
condition."*  Thus  scornfullj^  repulsed  by  Douglas, 
and  beleaguered  by  the  force  of  Livingston,  which 
had  vigorously  commenced  the  siege  of  the  castle, 
Crichton  determined  to  arrange  his  differences  wilh 
the  opposite  faction,  by  timely  concessions.  Hav- 
ing solicited,  and  obtained  from  Livingston  a  truce 
for  two  days,  the  rival  statesmen  met  before  the 
gates  of  the  castle,  each  being  attended  by  a  com- 
Eeconciliation  ?"">'  "{  f^-i^nds.  At  the  confer- 
between  Living-  ence,  Crichton  repeated  the  words 
stf.ri  and  tlie  of  Douglas,  urged  the  necessity  of 
immediate  reconciliation  as  the 
only  safeguard  against  their  common  enemj' ;  and, 
in  proof  of  his  sincerit}',  offered  to  surrender  the 
castle  on  the  promise  of  honourable  treatinent. 
Livingston  listened  to  these  overtures  with  favour, 

•  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  Clironicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  i 
p.  11. 


and,  after  receiving  the  keys  of  the  castle,  entered 
it  in  triumph.  A  number  of  banquets  followed, 
during  which  the  rivals  vied  with  each  other  in 
expressions  of  frienclship,  and  Crichton,  in  return 
for  his  submission,  having  been  reinstated  in  his 
chanccllor.ship,  harmony  was  restored  for  a  time  to 
the  di.stractcd  government.* 

Meanwhile,   the    country   was   brought   to   the 
verge   of  ruin  by  the  feuds  of  the        Distiocted 
nobles,   which   were    greatly   en-       statu  of  tlie 
couraged  by  the  Aveakncss  of  the  country. 

executive.  The  stern  administration  of  James  L 
had  awed,  into  something  like  quietness,  the  fierce 
spirit  of  strife  which  had  for  many  years  dis- 
graced and  enfeebled  the  kingdom  ;  but  now  that 
the  governm.ent  was  conducted  by  men  whom  the 
haught}- barons  despised,  and  whose  factious  strug- 
gles seemed  to  countenance  every  enormity  of 
aristocratic  license,  they  hastened  to  renew  the 
scenes  of  private  war,  and  the  whole  south  and 
east  of  Scotland  were  filled  with  "  theft,  reif,  and 
slaughter."  Alan  Stewart,  liOrd  of  Darnley,  vho 
had  obtained  from  the  late  king  Fends  of  the 
the  superiority  over  Lennox,  was  nobles, 

treacherously  slain  at  Polmais-thorn,  between  Fal- 
kirk and  Linlithgow,  hj  Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  old  feud  which  existed  between 
their  families. t  To  revenge  the  death  of  l:is 
brother,  Alexander  Stcuart  mustered  a  strong 
body  of  his  friends  and  vassals,  with  whom  lie 
encountered  the  Boyds  in  a  pitched  battle,  near 
Neilston,  in  Renfrew-shire.  The  engagement  was 
not  only  protracted  and  bloody,  but  marked  by  a 
savage  determination,  unusual  even  in  those  times. 
"  It  was  foughten  that  day  so  manfully,  that  both 
the  parties  would  retire  and  rest  themselves  diverse 
and  sundry  times,  and  recountcr  again  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet."  %  Victory  at  last  declared 
in  favour  of  the  Stewarts,  and  Sir  Thomas  Boyd 
and  many  of  his  friends  were  left  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Besides  these  deadly  conflicts,  which  the 
rank  of  the  parties  has  rescued  from  oblivion, 
scenes  of  outrage  and  revenge  were  daily  occurring 
among  their  vassals,  or  those  who,  connected  with 
them,  however  remotely,  by  paction  or  by  blood, 
were  disposed  to  maintain  their  feuds.  Crichton 
and  Livingston  either  felt  themselves  unable  to 
check  these  deplorable  outrages,  or  secure  in  the 
possession  of  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  they 
seem  to  have  regarded  them  with  indifference. 
They  have  been  accused  even  of  fostering  the 
spirit  of  faction,  in  order  to  prevent  that  nnion 
among  the  barons  by  which  their  own  authority 
would  have  been  endangered ;  v^'hile  the  bribes 
offered  by  rivals  factions  to  the  government,  and 
the  outlawries,  which  were  frequently  occurring, 
furnished  opportunities  for  increasing  their  wealth, 
of  which,  it  was  affirmed,  they  unscrupulously 
availed  themselves.   The  vast  power  and  chivalrous 

»  Lindsay  of  Pitscottie's  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  voL  L 
pp.  1:1—15. 
t  Ibid.  p.  IG. 
J  Ibid. 
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character  of  Douglas  might  liavo  restrained,  had 
Death  ^^°   lived,    this  savage    spirit;  but 

of  tile  Eail  of  lie  was  suddenly  seized  with 
Douglas.  malignant  fever,  at  Rcstalrig, 
and  died  there  ou  the  26th  of  June,  1439.*  His 
great  possessions  and  titles  descended  to  his  sou 
William,  a  boy  only  seventeen  years  old,  whose 
youth  and  inexperience  rendered  him  totally  unfit 
to  wield  the  power  and  dignity  which  had  de- 
scended to  him,  and  who  speedily  added  to  the 
national  troubles  by  his  arrogant  pretensions,  and 
provoked  the  cruel  vengeance  to  which,  shortly 
afterwards,  he  fell  a  victim. 

Crichton  and  Livingston  were  now,  by  the  death 
of  Douglas,  sole  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  and  con- 
ducted affairs  with  an  insolence  and  lust  of -power 
which  made  their  administration  both  hated  and 
feared.    Joanna,  the  queen-mother,  though  ostensi- 

,.     .         .      felv  restored,  on  the  reconciliation 
Marriage  of  -  ' 

tlie  queen-motlier  of  the  statesmen,  to  her  office  as 
with  Sir  James    guardian     of   the    prince,     found 
eiiai  —        lierself  so  jealously   watched   bj' 
Livingston,  that,  dreading  the  dangers  of  her  de- 
fenceless position,  she  contracted  a  second  marriage 
with   Sir  James  Stewart,  commonly  called  "  The 
Black  Knight  of  Lorn,"  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
approved  valour.f      To  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Livingston,  the  marriage  of  the  queen  was  emi- 
nently favourable,  as,  by  placing  her  under  tute- 
lage, she   was   thus   disqualified,  by  the  laws   of 
Scotland,  from  taking  any  part  in  the  administra- 
tion.     But  her   husband  was   the  friend  of  the 
Douglases ;  and  the  governor,  alarmed  at  this  ac- 
cession of  power  to  that  great  family,  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  marriage  to  consolidate  his 
own  authority.     His  measures  were  speedily  taken, 
and  partook  largely  of  his  characteristic  craft  and 
cunning.     Sir  James  Stewart  and  his  elder  brother, 
— she  and       then  residing   at    Sterling,   were 
her  husbaiiJ  are  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  on 
seized  and  inipri-  iu    t   ii         i      i  •      i 

Ronedhy        pretence  that  tliey  bad  conspired 

Livingston —  against  the  state  ;|  and  scarcely 
had  the  queen  received  intelligence  of  the  fate  of 
her  husband,  when,  by  orders  of  Livingston,  her 
own  private  ajjartments  were  entered,  and  herself 
hurried  to  confinement  ou  a  similar  charge,  after  a 
brave  but  unsuccessful  resistance  by  her  servants.  § 
These  insolent  acts  were  immediately  followed  by 
a  convention  at  Stirling,  summoned  in  name  of  the 
Three  Estates,  but  composed  entirely  of  persons  in 
the  interest  of  the  governor.     Before  this  assembly 

,     .,  the  unhappy  queen  was  conducted, 

polled  to  give  up  tremliling  for  her  own  and  her  lius- 

the  custody  of     band's   safety;   and    there,    affect- 

°'        ing  to  yield  to  the  necessities  of 

the  state,   she  surrendered,   by   solemn  deed,  the 

person  of  her  son  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Alexander 

*  Pinkerton's  Histoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  191,  and  note. 

t  Duncan  Stewart's  History  of  the  Koyal  I^'amily  of 
Stewart,  p.  171. 

J  .'\uchinleck  Chronicle,  p.  31. 

§  Eujal  Charter,  by  James  II.,  M.irch  7th.,  UIO-.DO,  to 
Alexander  Napier,  of  the  lands  of  Philde.  I'inkjrton,  vol.  i. 
p.  lUl,  and  note. 


Livingston,  of  Callendar,  resigning  at  the  same 
time  the  royal  residence  of  Stirling  castle,  and  tlie 
annual  allowance  made  to  her  by  parliament  as 
queen-mother.  The  last  clauses  of  the  deed  were 
worded  with  a  cautious  duplicity  which  indicated 
the  conscious  tyranny  of  its  framers,  and  their 
anxiety  to  save  themselves  from  its  probable  con- 
sequences. Joanna  is  made  to  profess  her  cordial 
concurrence  in  the  measures  of  the  faction,  as 
dictated  by  motives  purely^  patriotic ;  and  it  was 
distinctly  stated,  that  their  conduct  in  the  matter 
should  at  no  future  period  be  the  subject  either  of 
revision  or  blame.  *  The  deed  of  transference 
having  been  solemnly  ratified,  the  queen  and  her 
husband  were  set  at  liberty,  while  the  young  king 
was  delivered  to  Livingston,  who  forth\\ith  re- 
tained him  in  a  kind  of  honourable  captivity. 

By  the  proceedings  of  the  Stirling  coirvention, 
the  influence  of  Livingston  became  paramount  in 
the  state;  and  Crichton,  who  had  calculated  on  an 
equitable  division  of  power,  saw,  with  surprise  and 
dismay,  the  functions  of  government  monopolized 
by  his  rival.  He  determined,  therefore,  -with  all 
speed,  to  restore  the  balance,  and  his  measures  were 
taken  with  gretit  cunning,  and  were  attended  with 
complete  success.  Having  consulted  with  his 
friends,  and  secured  their  co-operation,  he  rode,  on 
a  dark  night,  with  a  hundred  chosen  men,  to  the 
park  of  Stirling,  where  he  placed  his  followers 
in  small  parties,  to  avoid  suspicion  and  discoverv. 
Fortunately  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  Living- 
ston was  at  this  time  absent.  At  ti  ,  t-  „ 
the  break  of  day  the  king  left  the  carried  oti  ijy 
castle,  as  was  his  custom,  to  enjoy  Crichton  to  Edin- 
the  pastime  of  hunting,  attended  ''"'"'' ""'"'-" 
by  a  small  body  of  horsemen,  and  found  himself 
suddenly  surrounded  by  groups  of  armed  men,  who 
hailed  him  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty. 
At  the  same  time  Crichton  advanced,  and  kneeling 
before  him,  protested  his  devotion  to  his  person, 
condemned  the  ungenerous  captivity  to  which  the 
jealou.sy  and  ambition  of  Livingston  had  consigned 
him,  and  offered  the  services  of  himself  and  hi.s 
friends  in  securing  to  him  immediate  freedom  from  a 
state  of  undignified  restriction.  The  young  monarch, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  retinue,  lent  a  willing 
car  to  the  solicitations  of  Crichton,  with  whom  he 
hastened  to  Edinburgh,  and  made  his  entrance  into 
that  city,  accompanied  by  an  additional  escort  of 
four  thousand  men,  before  Livingston  had  received 
any  intelligence  of  his  movements.f  The  escape  of 
the  king,  and  the  treachery  of  Crichton,  filled  the 
governor  with  mingled  rage  and  fear,  and  had  his 
power  equalled  his  desire  for  vengeance,  the  au- 
thors of  the  plot  would  speedily  have  felt  the 
weight  of  his  vengeance.  But  he  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  risk  an  appeal  to  force.  The  party  of  the 
queen,  exasperated  by  late  events,  eagerly  desired 
his  downfall,  and  the  aid  of  Douglas  was  hopeless, 
except  on  terms  which  must  have  placed  him  at  the 
feet  of  that  arrogant  noble.      Yielding,  therefore 

*  Acts  of  r.^rliainent,  vol.  ii.  p.  04. 
t  Lesley's  History,  p.  15. 
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to  tlio    ;3cessitics  of  his  posiliou   he  skilfully  dis- 
Livincston  malics  scmblcd  liis mortification,  and,  lias- 
overiures  to       teniiig  to    Ediiibui'gh,  sent   a  mcs- 
Cnchtoii  sago  to  Ci'ichton,   doploriny  their 

alienation,  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  the  arbitration  of  mutual  friends. 
The  exertions  of  Leighton,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and 
Winchester,  Bishop  of  jNIoray,  aided  by  the  dread 
of  Douglas,  sjieediljr  brought  the  rival  statesmen  to 
— tlnir  lecon-  terms.  They  accordingly  met  in 
ciliiiiion.  (-1^(5  clrurch  of  St.  Giles,  and  sealed 
their  reconciliation  by  mutual  concessions.  The 
young  king  was  restored  to  the  custody  of  Living- 
ston, and  Crichton  resumed,  with  increased  power, 
his  office  of  chancellor. 

The  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom,  during 
The  country  is  *'^'^^''  disgraceful  feuds,  deepened 
ravflged  by  a  its  miseries.  Availing  themselves 
body  of  free-  of  the  distraction  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  large  body  of  mai-auders 
from  the  "Western  Isles,  led  bj'  Lauchlan  jNIeLeod 
and  j\Iuidoeh  Gibson,  two  noted  lobbers,  invaded 
many  parts  of  the  mainland,  and  especially  the 
extensive  district  of  Lennox,  which  tliey  ravaged 
with  fire  and  sword.  The  progress  of  the  in- 
vaders was  for  a  moment  arrested  by  John  Col- 
qulioun  of  Luss,  who,  with  his  armed  vassals,  of- 
fered a  gallant  resistance  near  Ineh-murran,  on 
Loch  Lomond ;  but,  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
tliey  were  quickly  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  their 
leader.*  "  After  that  victory,"  says  an  old  chroni- 
cler, "  traitors  became  so  proud  and  insolent  that 
they  burnt  and  berried  the  country  wherever  they 
came,  and  spared  neither  old  nor  young,  bairn  nor 
wife,  but  cruelly  would  burn  their  houses  and  them 
together,  if  they  made  any  obstacle;  or  else,  if 
they  made  no  debate,  without  consideration  and  pitj' 
would  cut  their  throats,  and  thereafter  carry  awaj^ 
their  gear  and  wares,  with  their  wives  and  bairns, 
who,  not  witting  of  such  incursions,  were  cruelly 
murdered  and  sticked  in  their  beds  without  any 
regard  of  eld  or  young.  Thus  they  raged  through 
the  realm  without  any  respect  to  God  or  man."  f 
The  country  Mas  next  visited  by  a 
grievous  famine,  the  result  chiefly 
of  an  ungenial  season,  but  aggravated  by  tlie  inter- 
ruptions to  wliich  husbandry  was  subjected  amid 
the  troubles  of  the  times.f  Great  numbers  of  the 
poorer  classes  perished  of  hunger,  and  many  who 
contrived  to  prolong  life,  enfeebled  by  insufficient 
or  unwholesome  food,  fell  victims  to  a  virulent 
—and  pcsti-  disease,  which  followed  the  dearth. 
lii'icL.  "  There    reigned    also   a  horrible 

pest  at  that  time  in  the  country,"  says  Pitscottie, 
"  for  all  men  that  were  infected  with  it  died  the 
same  day  they  took  it,  without  any  remedy."§  Ap- 
palled by  these  fearful  visitations,  and  roused  from 
their  sellish  inaction  bv'  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  nation,  the  government  convened  a  parliament 

*  Auchiiileck  Chronicle,  p.  3i. 

+  Pitscottie's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 

+  Iliid. 

5  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
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at    Stirling,    and    proceeded    to   consider  the   best 
means  of   healing    the   distractions  of  the   realm. 
With  this  view  various  enactments    Knactnients  of 
were    passed    by   the   legislature,       pailianieut. 
among    which   two    deserve    special   notice,    viz., 
"  that  the  justiciars  on  the  northern  and  southern 
sides  of  the  Forth  should  hold  their  sessions  twice 
a  year,  and  that  whenever   intelligence  was  re- 
ceived of  the  occurrence  of  any  rebellion,  slaugh- 
ters,   burning,    robbery,    outrage,   or   theft,    the 
king  should   instantly'  proceed  in   person  to   the 
spot,    and   summoning    before   him   the  sheriff  of 
the  shire  wherein  the  crime  was  committed,  see 
immediate  justice  done  upon   the  offender  before 
he  left  the  district,  in  the  execution  of  which  or- 
dinance  all    the   barons,   with  one   assent,    were 
obliged  to  assist,  "  with  their  persons,  vassals,  and 
property."*  These  enactments,  though  framed  in  ge- 
neral terms,  have  special  reference  Exorbitant  power 
to  the  ])ower  of  the  house  of  Dou-    of  tlje  lionse  of 
glas,  which  had  risen  to  a  height        I^onglas. 
that  threatened   the   independence  of  the  throne. 
M'illiam,    sixth   Earl   of    Douglas   and    Duke   ot 
Touraine,  succeeded   on  the  death   of  his   father 
Archibald  to    the    titles    and   vast  possessions    of 
his  family.      The  princely  inheritance   wliich  thus 
passed  to  him,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  one 
of  mature  ago  and  experience,  but  in  the  earl,  who 
was   scarceh'   seventeen   years  of  age,  it  rapidly 
developed  all  the  vices  which  j-outh  and  irrespon- 
sible power  are  almost  certain  to  produce.     Proud 
of  his   ancestry,   the  owner  of  ex-      Cliaracter  of 
tensive   domains,   which   included     William,  sixtli 
the   richest    and   most   important  ■'^"''^ 

tracts  of  Scotland,  connected  with  many  of  the  first 
families  in  the  kingdom,  possessed  of  wealth  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  sovereign  himself, 
and  able  at  any  time  to  bring  into  the  field  a 
numerous  following  of  highly  disciplined  soldiers, 
Douglas,  instigated  by  his  own  haughty  ambition, 
and  the  adulation  of  his  friends,  assumed  all  the 
state  and  independence  of  a  king.  Sliortlj-  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  despatched  Malcolm 
Fleming,  of  Biggar,  and  Alan  Lauder,  of  the 
Bass,  to  the  court  of  France  with  his  oath  of 
fealty  for  the  duchy  of  Touraine.  Ltis  envoys  were 
received  with  distinguished  respect  by  the  French 
monarch,  and  his  rights  as  lord  of  that  extensive 
jirincipality  solemnly  confirmed. t  I'lattercd  by  the 
countenance  of  France,  and  despising  the  govern- 
ment at  home,  the  arrogance  of  the  young  noble 
prompted  him  to  imprudent  displajs  of  power, 
which  could  not  fail  to  e.xcite  the  indignation  of 
Livingston  and  Crichton.  His  personal  attend- 
ance, when  he  rode  out,  consisted  of  a  thousand 
horse ;  his  household  w  as  conducted  on  a  scale  of 
dazzling  magnificence ;  lie  is  said  to  have  held 
within  his  own  dominion  courts  which  rivalled 
the  solemnity  of  parliaments,  and  to  have  dubbed 
knights  with  his  own  hand.  To  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  requiring  attendance  and  service,  ho 

*  Aels  of  Parliatneitt,  vol.  ii.  pp   :\Z,  uo. 
t  Pit^iCotLie,  vol.  i.  p.  oo_ 
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either  gave  no  heed,  or  returned  a  contemptuous 
rel'u.-al ;  while  he   spolce  in   scornful  terms  of  the 
government  as  administered  by  traitors,  who  had 
— liis  factimis     usurped  its  functions  and  enslaved 
mill  t\uimlciit     the  king;  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
cunJiii-t.  >Iean while  his  followers,  secure  iu 

his  countenance  and  profection,,  filled  the  country 
with  pillage  and  bloodshed.  The  worst  spirits  of 
the  time  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  among  his 
dcjjendants,  and  employed  the  sanction  of  his  name 
in  defence  of  their  brutal  outrages.  The  laws  furn- 
i.shcd  no  protection  to  the  victims,  as  the  autho- 
rity of  Douglas  within  his  own  juiisdietion  was 
supreme,  and  beyond  it,  the  number  and  strength 
of  his  dependants  enabled  him  to  defy  the  ordinary 
administrators  of  justice.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  is  to  the  acts  of  grievous  oppression,  perpe- 
trated bj'  the  followers  of  this  baron,  that  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottic  refers  when,  speaking  of  the  com- 
plaints made  to  parliament  respecting  the  abuses 
which  prevailed  in  the  country,  he  says,  "  Many 
and  iuHumerable  complaints  were  given  in  vshereof 
the  like  were  never  seen  before.  There  were  so 
many  widows,  bairns,  and  infants  seeking  redress 
for  their  husbands,  kindred,  and  friends,  that  were 
cruelly  slain  by  wicked  bloody  murderers  ;  sicklikc 
many  for  her.'-chip,  theft,  and  reif,  that  there  was 
no  man  but  he  would  have  ruth  and  pity  to  hear 
the  same.  Shortly  murder,  theft,  and  slaughter, 
were  come  in  such  dalliance  among  the  jjcoplc ; 
and  the  king's  acts  had  fallen  into  such  contempt, 
tliat  no  man  wist  wliere  to  seek  refuge,  unless  he 
had  sttorn  himself  a  servant  to  sonic  common  mur- 
derer, or  bloody  tyrant,  to  maintain  him  contrarj- 
to  the  invasion  of  others,  or  else  had  gi\cn  him 
largely  of  his  gear  to  save  his  life,  and  afford  him 
peace  and  rest."*  Irritated  at  last  by  the  constant 
insults  -Hhich  the  proud  noble  offered  to  the  go- 
vcinment,  and  convinced  that  so  long  as  he  lived 
Iheirown  power  must  continue  insecure,  Living- 
ston and  Crichton  resolved  to  destroy  him  on  a 
cliai'ge  of  high  treason.  A  more  cautious  adver- 
saiy  Avould  have  detected  and  avoided  the  snare 
thus  laid  for  liim,  but  arrogant  and  full  of  the 
careless  confidence  of  power,  Douglas,  both  by  his 
words  and  actions,  furnished  abundant  materials 
for  im])cachment,  which,  being  reported  by  the 
spies  of  the  governor,  were  carefully  treasured  uj) 
in  the  prospect  of  his  trial  and  doom,  licsides 
openly  defying  the  laws  and  maintaining  a  state 
dangerous  to  the  throne,  it  lias  been  conjectured 
that  Douglas  had  subjected  himself  even  to  a 
graver  charge  by  impugning  the  title  of  James  II. 
to  the  throne,  and  preferring  the  claim  of  his  uncle 
Malihc,  Rarl  of  Strathearn,  who  as  the  descendant 
of  Eniihemia  Ross,  the  second  queen  of  Robert  II., 
was  supposed  by  some  to  have  a  better  right  to  the 
crown  than  its  picsent  possessor.  Though  the  am- 
hition  of  the  earl, and  the  interest  he  mavbe  supposed 
to  have  taken  in  his  kinsman's  pretensions,  render 
the  conjecture  far  from  improbable,  no  evidence 
lias   been    furnished  of  its   truth.        His    conduct 

•  I'iNcottic's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  30. 
VOL.  I. 


in  other  respects  aflforded  his  enemies  sufficient 
grounds  to  give  at  least  the  appearance  of  justice 
to  their  subsequent  proceedings,  and  as  soon  as  their 
plans  were  matured  they  took  immediate  measuies 
to  secure  his  person.  The  pro-  Criclitmi  ami 
gross  of  the  tragedy  was  marked  I,ivill[,'^t.Jll  pint 
by  a  baseness  and  cruelty  worthy  '"^  JtstruLiion 
of  its  chief  actors.  Crichton,  in  his  own  name 
and  that  of  Livingston,  despatched  a  message  to 
Douglas,  in  which,  after  professing  the  highest 
esteem  for  his  character,  and  regret  at  the  mis- 
understanding which  existed  between  them,  he 
anxiously  solicited  his  presence  at  the  court,  that 
the  carl  might  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the 
young  sovereign,  and  lend  the  aid  of  his  great 
talents  and  influence  to  the  administration.  Dou- 
glas was  easily  inveigled  into  the  snare,  and  along 
with  his  brother  David,  his  friend  Malcolm  Flem- 
ing, and  a  small  retinue,  set  out  for  Edinburgh. 
On  the  way  he  halted  for  the  night  at  Crichton 
castle,  the  residence  of  the  chancellor,  where  a 
splendid  entertainment  tended  still  further  to  flat- 
ter his  pride  and  remove  suspicion.  Attended  by 
Crichton  ho  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  before  he  entered  the  town,  some 
of  his  retinue  observing  that  there  were  too  many 
private  messages  passing  between  the  chancellor 
and  the  governor,  reminded  the  earl  of  the  in- 
junction of  his  father,  that  he  and  his  brother 
should  never  go  together  where  there  was  any 
appearance  of  danger,  and  urgently  entreated  them 
both  to  rettirn,  or  if  the  earl  persisted  in  going 
forward  that  he  should  at  least  send  home  his 
brother."  This  prudent  counsel  was  unfortunately 
rejected,  and  confidently  relying  on  the  honour  of 
the  chancellor  and  governor,  Douglas  rode  fear- 
lessly to  the  castle,  where  he  was  received  in  state 
by  Livingston,  who  conducted  him  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  king.  The  young  monarch  became 
speedily  attached  to  the  Douglases,  whose  high 
rank  and  youthful  accomplishments  qualified  them 
in  an  eminent  degree  for  his  society,  and  some 
days  were  spent  in  unrestrained  and  pleasing  in- 
tercourse. The  gaietv'  of  the  young  friends,  how- 
ever, was  destined  to  be  quickly  and  terribly 
broken.  During  a  banquet  at  the  royal  table 
Crichton  and  Livingston  dropped  the  ma.sk  and 
assailed  their  unsuspecting  guests  with  loud  and 
fierce  charges  of  treason. f  The  astonished  youths, 
rendered  defenceless  by  the  absence  of  their  at- 
tendants, who  had  been  carefully  removed,  and 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  v^ho  barred  escape, 
were  quickl}'  bound  and  hurried  to  a  neighbouring 
apartment,   to  undergo   the   formality  of  a  mock 

*  ritsi^ottie,  vol.  i.  pj).  40,  41. 

+  J.csloy's  History  of  Scoihiml,  p.  16.  The  story  i\liicli 
reitresents  a  bull's  head. — the  signal  of  death, — as  ha\iiig 
heen  introduced,  towards  tlic  close  of  the  eritertalmiieiit, 
and  placed  hefore  the  ])i;nglases,  is  now  generally  rejecicd. 
Ni>  li-aecs  of  any  such  cnstoni  ai'e  to  he  fonnd  in  the  iLcuriis 
of  auLlientic  Scottish  hi^to^y.  The  fertile  fancy  of  Ilteinr 
lioeee  seems  responsitile  for  tiiis  and  other  enihellif.li- 
nients  which,  carelessly  aihipted  by  succeeding  wiiiera 
came  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as  indubitable  facts, — See 
Pinkerlou's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  li)4. 
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trial.  It  is  said  that  tlic  youthful  iiioiiaich,  alaniiod 
at  these  violent  proceedings  and  the  impending  fate 
of  the  3'oung  noblemen,  entreated  tlie  ehanccllor 
with  tears  to  spare  their  lives.*  Ilis  interference, 
however,  was  sternly  rejected  by  Ci-ichton,  who 
reprimanded  him  in  no  measured  terms  for  liis 
desire  to  save  the  lives  of  the  traitors  who  sought 
to  overturn  his  throne.  ISTo  record  exists  of  the 
investigation  which  followed :  even  the  nature  of 
the  charges  brought  against  the  unfortunate  youths 
is  only  matter  of  conjecture ;  hut  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  "  The  extent  of  their  power  and  the 
lawless  character  of  their  followers  must  have 
aflbrded  enough  of  pretexts  for  condemnation  when 
the  sentence  rested  with  judges  who  w'erc  dctcr- 
aiincd  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  jxuth  and 
inexperience  of  the  accused  parties,  i'or  the  artifices 
by  which  they  had  been  brought  within  the  danger 
of  the  law,  and  for  their  being  totally  deprived  of 
constitutional  or  legal  defenders."    The  proceedings 

— liis  execution    of    the    court   were    speedily   tcr- 
111  I'.riiiiiiui  j>h     iiiiuated  by  a  sentence  of  death  on 

witli  liis'liriither  ''^"^  brothers,  who  were  hurried  to 
Iiaviil.  the  back  court  of  the  castle,  and 

there  beheaded.  Three  days  afterwards  Malcolm 
Fleming,  of  Cumbernauld,  their  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, was  brought  to  trial,  as  accessory  to  their 
crime,  and  shared  the  same  fatc.f 

The  murder  of  the  Douglases  w-as  a  deed  equally 

T,,     .         ,.  .      cruel  and  impolitic.  It  not  only  cx- 
Tlie  iromcdiate      .      ,    ,  -^     .     ,.  .         n   i     ■ 

consequences  of  Cited  the  fierce  indignation  of  their 
this  ileiestiiljle     numerous  and  powerlul  friends  and 
'''"  '  ibllowers  throughout  the  country, 

but  the  3-outh  of  the  victims,  and  the  cold-blooded 
treachery  with  which  they  had  been  cntrajipcd 
ind  murdered,  called  forth  a  general  expression 
of  sympathy,  in  which  their  grave  crimes  were 
overlooked  or  forgotten.  From  causes,"  however, 
which  are  now  unknown,  those,  on  whom  what 
was  then  deemed  the  sacred  dutj'  of  revenge 
devolved,  seem  to  have  taken  no  iuimedi-ate 
steps  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relatives. 
The  French  title  and  possessions  of  the  carl  re- 
verted to  the  crown  of  Franco.  The  earldom  of 
Douglas  proper,  devolved  upon  his  uncle  James, 
Lord  of  Abercorii,  surnamcd  the  Gross,  who  quietly 
a.ssunicd  the  title  and  estates  of  his  nephew  with- 
out opposition  ;'  and  the  large  unentailed  jiroperty 
of  the  late  carl,  comprehending  Galloway,  AVigton, 
Balveny,  Ormond,  and  Annaudale,  descended  to 
his  only  sister  I.iargaret,  who,  from  her  great 
beauty,  was  commonly  called  the  Fair  Maiden  of 
Gallow-ay.  Thus  far  the  calculations  of  Crichton 
and  Livingston,  as  to  the  probable  coirscquenccs  of 
Douglas's  death,  were  justified  by  the  removal  of  a 


•  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  i^. 

+  Auchinleclc  Cliioniele,  ]i.  o-'i.  ,Seo  Ajipemlij.-,  Note 
XV,  Accorjing  to  tiie  liistoriaii  of  U\r  linuse  of  ])ont;las, 
the  remarkfltile  obesity  of  Ihe  new  ear]  e:aiiiyui.slie(l  in  iiim 
those  quick  feelings  of  lioiioiir  wliich  should  have  stiinu- 
lated  him  to  revenge.  It  has  been  cinijeclured,  iiith  iihu-e 
probfthility.  that  the  trial  a.'Ml  execution  of  the  voiiiig  ear] 
was  ulldertaK'en  ivitli  the  i'.)niiivaiice.  i!'  not  the  a^sjslanc';. 
of  hifi  successor 


dangerous  enemy,  the  dismemberment  of  a  princely 
house,  and  the  consolidation  of  their  own   ]iower. 
A  course  of  unforeseen  events,  however,  baffled  tlicir 
expectations  and  restored  the  house  of  Douglas  to 
more  than  its  former  splendour.     James  the  Gross 
died  after  two   years'  inglorious   possession  of  hia 
honours,  and  was  succeeded  by  his    ^^..j,;^,^,^  ^.^,,^„^ 
son  AVilliam,  who  inherited  all  the      earl,  reunites 
courage  and  ambition  of  his  family,    the  vast  esiates 
-1-,  ,  ■       ii        1      i.  of  the  i'aiaily. 

Eager  to  regain   the   lost  appen-  ■" 

dages  and  jiower  of  his  earldom,  he  hastily  espoused 
his  cousin  Margaret  of  Galloway ;  and,  by  this 
union,  the  vast  ])osscssions  of  the  family  were  once 
more  united  in  his  person.  The  indifference  which 
Crichton  and  Livingston  exhibited  during  the 
progress  of  this  important  alliance,  ha''  never  been 
suiBciently  explained.  Policy  dictated  determined 
opposition  to  a  union  so  fraught  with  danger  to  the 
government,  and  objections  existed,  which,  if  skil- 
fally  urged,  must  have  ])rcvcnted  its  formation. 
Margaret,  besides  being  a  ward  of  the  crown,  was 
a  child  scarcely  twel'  e  years  old  at  the  period  of 
her  brother's  death.  F'arl  '^'^'illiain  and  herself 
were  within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  consanguin- 
ity, while  the  former  was  already  married,  and  his 
countess  was  still  living,  so  that  a  dispensation 
from  Home  was  necessary  to  procure  a  release  from 
existing  ties,  and  the  sanction  of  the  churcli  to  the 
contemplated  marriage.*  Some  light  is  thrown  on 
the  .supineness  of  the  government  by  a  conjcctine. 
to  which  subsequent  events  give  countenance,  that 
Livingston  had  already  formed  a  secret  coalition 
with  Douglas,  in  order  to  secure  his  own  power, 
and  ruin  his  rival,  Crichton,  who,  though  alive  to 
the  dangers  of  the  alliance,  was  compelled  to  pre- 
serve a  prudent  neutiality.  If  so,  the  selfish  policy 
of  the  governor  recoiled  on  himself,  and  he  lived 
bitterly  to  deplore  the  coiiscc[uences  of  his  baseness. 
Happily  for  Scotland,  during  these  distractions, 

her  relations  with  foreign  powers     , .  ■      „       , 

..        1       ,.  1  e  .       T,         ii-iendlv  rela- 

were  unitormlj' ot  the  most  tiaendly     Uons  beiiveen 

character.  At  this  period  an  cm-  Scotland  and 
bassy  arrived  from  Bretagnc,  pro-  """=''  '^""■"ri''^- 
jiosing  a  marriage  between  Francis,  Count  de 
Montfort,  son  and  heir  of  John  V.,  surnamcd 
the  Good,  and  the  princess  Isabella,  sister  of  the 
king.  These  overtures  were  favourably  entertained 
by  the  Scottish  court,  commissioners  were  de- 
spatched to  Bretagne,  with  the  view  of  completing 
the  arrangements,  and,  in  the  following  year, 
Isabella  left  Scotland  for  France,  where  she  was 
formally  united  to  her  betrothed  husband.f  The 
truce  with  England  continued  to  be  sacredly  ob- 
served, and  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  exercised  the  most  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  their  mutual  prosperity.  A  war  at  tliis 
time  broke  out  between  England  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  but  the  trade  so  long  carried  on  by  Scot- 
land with  the  latter  country  docs  not  appear  to 
have  suffcicd  any  material  intcriuption. 

Mcamvhile,  the  internal  condition   of  tlie  kiiig- 


•   Se..  rinl,,.vi,. 
(    Ibid,  p,  lllo. 
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dom,  rent  by  faction,  and  groaning  under  all  the 
liistracted  atiite     miseries    of  a   feeble    and  vicious 

of  the  country,  administration,  was,  in  every  re- 
spect, deplorable.  The  laws  ceased  to  be  respected, 
and  occasional  attempts  to  vindicate  their  authority 
served  only  to  provoke  resistance.  Sir  William 
Ivuthven,  Sheriff  of  Perth,  while  conducting  a 
Highland  freebooter  to  the  gallows,  was  attacked 
by  John  Gorme  Stewart,  of  Athole,  \vith  a  party 
of  his  associates,  who  endeavoured  to  rescue  tlie 
criminal  from  the  grasp  of  justice.  Ituthvcn,  a 
man  of  high  spirit  and  determined  courage,  col- 
lected his  followers,  and  gave  battle  to  the  assail- 
ants on  the  Xorth  Inch  of  Perth.  The  aggressors 
were  defeated,  but  not  until  thirty  men  had  been 
slain,  including  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  Jtuthven 
and  Stewart.*  About  the  same  time,  Sir  Robert 
l-'ciuls  of  tlie  Erskine,  whose  claims  on  the  earl- 
nobles.  (Jom  of  Mar  had  been  factiouslj- 
resisted  by  the  chancellor,  stormed  the  castle  of 
Kildrummie,  and  took  possession  of  the  extensive 
estates  connected  with  it.  In  retaliation,  Living- 
ston and  Crichton  seized  the  castle  of  Alloa,  the 
propcrt)'  of  Erskine. 

During  the  progress  of  these  savage  feuds,  "Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  Douglas,  was  silently  maturing  his 
plans  to  restore  the  political  influence  of  his  house. 
Already  affianced  to  his  cousin,  and  virtual  posses- 
sor of  her  extensive  estates,  he  bent  the  whole 
energies  of  his  subtle  and  ambitious  nature  to  se- 
cure that  place  in  the  administration,  which  he 
considered  due  to  his  ancient  family  and  great 
power.  The  existing  state  of  parties  favoured  his 
designs,  and  he  skilfully  turned  to  his  advantage 
the  jealousies  and  contentions  of  his  rivals.  To 
the  nation  at  large,  the  government  of  Livingston 
and  Crichton  had  long  been  odious,  and  a  general 
desire  existed  for  some  change  which  seemed  likely 
tu  remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  nation  was 
groaning.  James  cheri.shed  a  natural  dislike  to  those 
who, for  years,  had  made  him  their  i)uppet,and  some- 
times crueilj-  wounded  his  feelings ;  ^^■hile  he  had 
now  reached  an  age  when  the  restraints  of  a  state 
nf  pupilage  excite  strong  irritation  and  an  ardent 
desire  of  independence.  He  was  thus  prepared  to 
welcome  the  services  of  any  party  who  could  se- 
cure his  good  opinion,  and  relieve  him  from  the  in- 
dignities of  his  position.  Douglas  was  no  stranger 
to  the  feelings  of  the  young  monarch,  and  awaited 
only  a  favourable  opportunity  to  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  pmpose.  An  incident,  characteristic 
of  the  times,  furnished  him  with  the  occasion  for 
which  he  sought.  Dumbarton  eastlc  was  at  this 
])eriod  commanded  by  Sir  Robert  Semplc,  as  sherifl- 
depute  to  Sir  Robert  Erskine.  Patrick  Galbraith, 
a  partisan  of  Douglas,  in  revenge  of  some  injury 
done  him  by  Semple,  or,  as  some  affirm,  incited  by 
Douglas  himself,  scaled  the  walls  with  a  party  of 
his  followers,  and  took  possession  of  the  fortress. 


•  ritscoltie,  vol.  i.  pp.  '1(5,  47.  Ancliinlcok  Chronicle, 
y  ",).  Stewart  was  the  person  ivho  apprehended  Sir 
lloheit  Grabiuu,  the  muiderer  of  James  I. 


after  killing  the  captain  and  some  of  the  garrison  * 
When  the  news  of  this  outrage  reached  the  court, 
suspicion  naturally  turned  on  Douglas  as  its  chiif 
instigator,  and  the  earl,  affecting  deep  coricern  fur 
his  honour  as  a  noble,  and  his  fidelity  as  a  subject, 
hastened  to  Stirling  with  a  few  followers,  and  ob- 
taining an  audience  of  the  king,  denounced  the  con- 
duet  of  Galbraith,  placed  his  own  life  and  estates 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  professed  un- 
bounded attachment  to  his  person  and  crown.  The 
manccuvre  of  the  carl  was  completely  successful. 
Prepossessed  by  the  skilful  address  of  I  )ouglas,  and 
agreeably  surprised  to  discover  a  devoted  adherent 
ill  one  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  regard  as  a 
dangerous  rival,  the  young  and  unsuspecting  mon- 
arch lavished  on  his  visitor  every  marlc  of  kindness, 
made  him  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  soon 
after  elevated  him  to  the  office  of  The  Earl  of 
lieutenant-general  of  the  king-  Douglas  is  made 
1  ail  1    1       .1  lieutenant- 

uom.  ihe  course  pursued  by  the  general  of  tlie 
persons  chiefly  affected  by  this  kingdom — 
sudden  cliange  in  the  administration  indicated, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  the  part  they  had  taken 
in  promoting  it.  Livingston  remained  quictl}'  at 
Stirling,  though,  on  the  plea  of  age,  he  surrendered 
his  office  as  governor  into  the  htxnds  of  his  eldest 
son,  Sir  James,  thus  giving  strong  probability  to 
the  supposition  that  the  veteran  statesman  had  en- 
tered into  a  coalition  with  Douglas  ;  while  Crichton 
fled  from  the  court,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  jiroceeded  to  lay  in 
pro\'isions,  and  to  strengthen  the  fortifications  in 
the  evident  expectation  of  a  siege.  The  proceed- 
ings of  Douglas  speedily  justified  —his  hostility  to 
the  alarm  of  the  chancellor.  Armed  t''''  'liaiicillor— 
with  the  royal  authority,  and  accompanied  by  a 
portion  of  the  household  troops,  besides  his  own 
retainers,  the  earl  marched  against  Barnton  castle, 
which  belonged  to  Crichton,  and  demanded  its  im- 
mediate surrender.  The  governor,  a  near  kinsman 
of  the  chancellor,  at  first  resolved  on  resistance, 
but  daunted  by  the  display  of  the  royal  banner, 
and  tiie  prospect  of  a  long  siege,  ultimately  capi- 
tulated, and  the  fortalice,  bvthe  orders  of  Douglas, 
was  immediately  dismantled.  This  decisive  move- 
ment was  followed  by  a  summons  to  Crichton  re- 
quiring him,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  appear  at 
Stirling,  and  answer  for  his  many  acts  of  treason 
against  the  state  ;  but  the  proud  baron,  undismayed 
by  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  and  confi- 
dent in  the  strength  of  his  fortress,  replied  only  by 
an  incursion  into  the  lands  in  Lothian  belonging 
to  Douglas  and  his  adherent.  Sir  John  Forrester 
of  Corstorphinc,  \ihich  he  wasted  with  fire  and 
sword.t  In  a  parliament  subsequently  convened 
at  Stirling,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  his  estates 
confisctrted,  and  his  friends  outlawed.); 

The  influence  of  Douglas  was  now  paramount, 

•  Anchinleck  Chronicle,  p.  35.  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
47,  48. 

+  Anchinleck  Chronicle,  pp.  30,  37.  Pitscottie,  vol.  >. 
pp.  !j  1 ,  52. 

J  I'itscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  49,  450. 
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and  his  subsequent   conduct    left  no  doubt  as  to 
— liis  traitormis    !"«  daring  designs  on  the  indcjien- 
desi!;iis  a'.;iiiiist   denee  of  the  crown.     The  members 
the  kiu;^—       qC    (jjg   ]5,fg    administration    were 
quickly  dit<placcd,  and  the  vacant  offices  tilled  by 
persons    devoted    to    his    interests.      Three  of  his 
brothers,  Archibald,   Hugh,  and  John,  were  raised 
to  the  peerage.      Archibald,  Mho  had  married  the 
jouUfje.^t    daughter   of    James    Dunbar,   Earl   of 
Moray,   sueccedcd  on   the  death   of  his   father-in- 
law  to  the   title,  in   spite   of  the   preferable  claim 
of  Sir  James  Cricliton,  son  of  the  chancellor,  who 
was  the  husband   of  the  eldest  daughter   of  the 
deceased  carl.     Hugh  was  created  E.arl  of  Ormond 
and  John  Lord  of  Balveny.     To  these  grounds  of 
alarm  others  were   soon  added  of  a  more  serious 
nature.     Instigated  by  Douglas,  the  chief  nobles 
determined  to  make  common  cause  for  the  recovery 
of  those  privileges  of  their  order,  which,  conceded 
by  tlie  weakness  of  former   sovereigns,  had  been 
abolislicd   by  James  I.  as  dangerous  to  the  throne. 
The  lieutenant-general  became  thus  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  combination,  including  not  a  few  of  the 
great  barons,  v\ho  having  suffered   under  tlie  for- 
mer reign,  remembered  with  fear   and  hatred  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  the   crown,  and 
exulted  in  the  prospect  of  curtailing  and  humbling 
the    royal  power.       Though    artfully   veiled,    the 
treasonable  intentions  of  Douglas  were  too  appa- 
rent to  escape  notice,  and,  in  spite  of  his  over- 
grown   power,    which    rendered   opposition   most 
perilous,  the  nation  found  a  leader,   whose  pure 
patriotism  and  unsidlicd  virtues  enabled  him   to 

,.       ,  vindicate  its  menaced  rights.   Ken- 
— his  schemes  " 

are  thwiirteJ  ncdy.  Bishop   of   St.  Andrews,  a 

hy  liishiip  prelate  of  great  wisdom  and  inte- 

cellorship  on  the  disgrace  of  Crichton.  His  high 
talents,  incorruptible  honesty,  and  distinguished 
ecclesiastical  position  as  head  of  the  Scottish 
church,  while  they  fitted  him  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree for  the  office,  rendered  him  the  more  formida- 
ble to  Douglas,  nor  is  it  easy  to  account  for  the 
acrpiicscenee  of  the  latter  in  the  appointment  of 
the  prelate,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the 
relation  of  Kennedy  to  the  sovereign  as  the  sister's 
son  of  the  late  king,  combined  with  his  known 
qualifications,  rendered  opjiosition  for  the  time 
alike  futile  and  impolitic.  Tlie  sagacity  of  Ken- 
nedy speedily  divined  the  intentions  of  the 
lieutenant-general,  and  took  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  to  defeat  his  insidious  and  traitorous 
machinations.  In  spite  of  the  defection  of  the  Liv- 
ingstons there  still  remained  a  large  party  in  the 
kingdom,  composed  chiefly  of  the  minor  barons, 
who  viewed  with  dread  the  restoration  of  feudal 
supremacy,  and  were  eagcj'  to  defend  the  throne 
from  the  dangers  which  menaced  it.  The  ablest  of 
these  nobles  were  sought  out  by  Kenncdj-,  who 
succeeded  in  imbuing  them  v\ith  his  own  resolute 
and  i)atriotic  spirit,  and  rallying  them  round  the 
youthful  sovereign.  In  this  attempt  to  eonntt.r- 
balancc  the  traitorous  confederacy  of  Douglas,  it 


was  impossible  to  overlook  Crichton,  who,  in  .spite 
of  his  vices,  possessed  not  a  few  of  the  qualities  of 
an  eminent  statesman,  and  by  his  detci-mincd  re- 
sistance to  the  Douglas  faction,  was  now  assisting 
to  maintain  the  cause  of  national  order  and  inde- 
pendence. Tlie  .sympathies  of  the  bisho])  wer',- 
therefore  strongly  attracted  towards  his  prede- 
cessor, and  having  ojjened  a  correspondence  with 
the  besieged  baron,  he  hesitated  not  to  sujqmit 
him  with  the  whole  weight  of  his  powerful  in- 
fluence. 'I'hc  manner  in  which  Douglas  resented 
the  interference  of  Kennedy  was  in  keeping  butli 
with  his  own  character  and  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

Tlie    Tierson    of    the    prelate    was         ,i     i  ■  , 

1  ,  .        .,.  ,       — the  uisJi  )p  s 

sacred,  but  his  lands  in  Fife  and  lands  areraviv^ej 
Angus  were  immediately  invaded  ''.v  Hie  iiani^aiis 
by  a  powerful  force,  headed  bj-  the  "'  ''  ''^' 

Earl  of  Crawford,  Alexander  Ogiivy,  Livingston, 
governor  of  Stirling,  Lord  Hamilton,  and  other 
partisans  of  tlie  carl,  who  wasted  them  with  tire 
and  sword,  thus  converting  the  most  peaceful  and 
industrious  portions  of  Scotland  into  a  smolcing 
desert.  Kennedj',  indignant  at  this  savage  raid, 
demanded  instant  reparation ;  and  on  receiving 
only  contemptuous  defiance,  proceeded  to  visit 
Crawford  and  his  adherents  with  the  thunders  of 
the  church,  and  solemnly  excommunicated  them 
with  book,  bell,  and  candle.*  Meanwhile  Douglas 
had  already  commenced  the  siege  of  Edinburgh 
castle,  which  Crichton,  in  anticipation  of  attack, 
had  stored  with  provisions,  and  now  stood  prepared 
to  defend  to  the  last  extremity.  After  tlie  lapse 
of  nine  weeks,  however,  the  be-  Iteconciliation 
siegers  either  finding  that  they  hetwetu  Crhhton 
were  making  little  progress  in  the  and  Doughis. 
reduction  of  the  fortress,  or  that  the  friends  of 
Crichton  were  more  numerous  and  powerful  than 
they  had  at  first  sujjposed,  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  the  stout  old  baron  capitulated 
on  terms  every  way  advantageous.  His  titles, 
honours,  and  possessions  were  restored  to  him,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  Douglas  and  Livingston  he 
was  induced  to  join  the  administration. t  The 
results  of  this  sudden  coalition,  in  spite  of  the 
suspicious  motives  which  led  to  it,  were  most  im- 
portant and  beneficial  to  the  country.  Douglas, 
cheeked  bj-  a  colleague  so  sagacious  and  powerful, 
found  it  necessary  to  dissemble,  if  not  to  abandon 
his  treasonable  designs,  while  the  friends  of  the 
king,  encouraged  by  the  restoration  of  Crichton, 
determined  to  watch  and  defeat  the  plots  of  theu' 
enemies. 

These  faint  indications  of  returning  prosperity 
speedily  passed  away  ahiid  the  fierce  a."d  bloody 
feuds  which  continued  to  convulse  the  kuigdom. 
One  of  these,  from  the  number  and  power  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  as  well  as  from  its  disastrous 
results,  has  been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  to 
which  other  events  of  a  similar  kind,  fiom  their 
appalling  frequency,  have  been   consigned.      The 

*  Aiichinleck  Chronich',  p.  39.  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp. 
02,  53. 

t  Auehinleck  Chronicle,  p.  37.  ^ 
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monks  of  Arbroath  had  made  clioicc  of  the  ^Fas- 
FnuJ  between  ^'^'-'  "^^  Crawford  as  their  feudal 
the  Crawfoids  protector,  but  were  induced,  from 
and  the  Ogilvies.  causes  not  clearly  explained,  to  dis- 
pense with  his  services,  and  to  confer  the  bailic- 
wick  ou  Ogilvie,  of  Invcrquharity,  chief  of  that 
ancient  sept.  Crawford,  -^vhose  ferocity  afterwards 
procured  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Tiger 
Earl,"*  collected  his  vassals  for  the  double  purpose 
of  revenging  the  insult  wliich  had  been  offered  to 
him,  and  recovering  the  authority  of  which  ho  had 
been  deprived.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ogilvies, 
who  were  greatly  outnumbered  by  their  opponents, 
■ivere  accidentally  reinforced  by  Sir  Alexander 
Seton,  of  Gordon,  afterwards  Earl  of  Huntley, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  court,  happening  to 
lodge  fur  the  night  at  the  Castle  of  Invcrquharity, 
was  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  fray  by  an  an- 
cient custom,  which  bound  the  guest  to  fight  in  the 
quarrels  of  his  host,  so  long  as  the  food  eaten 
under  his  roof  remained  in  his  stomach,  f  The 
Its  disa.«trous  hostile  armies  were  drawn  up  near 
results.  the  gates  of  the  town  of  Arbroath, 
and  the  conflict  was  about  to  commence,  \\hen  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  -who,  on  receiving  information 
of  the  intended  combat,  had  hastened  from  Dundee 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  it,  suddenly  arrived  on 
the  field,  and  commanded  his  son  to  halt,  while  he 
rode  forward  between  the  two  lines,  in  order  to 
propose  terms.  But  a  private  soldier  of  the  Ogil- 
vies, unacquainted  with  his  person,  and  mistaking 
his  purpose,  struck  him  in  the  mouth  with  his 
spear,  and  mortally  wounded  him.  The  hostile 
armies  immediately  joined  battle  with  the  utmost 
furj-,  and  after  a  tierce  and  stubborn  eontliet  the 
Ogilvies  were  defeated  and  driven  from  the  field. 
Invcrquharity  himself  was  mortally'  wounded  in  the 
action,  along  with  five  hundred  of  his  followers, 
among  whom  were  John  Forbes,  of  Pitsligo,  a  re- 
tainer of  Huntley;  Alexander  Barclay,  of  Gartley  ; 
James  Maxwell,  of  Telling,  and  many  others  of  the 
gentry  of  Angus.  Huntley  himself  with  great  diffi- 
culty made  his  escape  to  the  castle  of  Invcrquharity, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and  conducted 
to  the  castle  of  Finhaven,  the  seat  of  the  victor.J; 
Tha  blaster  of  Crawford  followed  up  his  victory 
with  characteristic  fcrocitj-,  and  assailed  by  a 
party  of  the  Douglases,  plundered  and  wasted  the 
estates  of  the  Ogilvies  and  their  allies  with  fire 
and  sword,  burnt  their  castles,  slew  their  vassals, 
and  carried  their  wives  and  children  into  captivity. 
The  earl  his  father,  after  lingering  for  a  few  days, 
died  of  his  wound,  and  his  body  lay  for  some 
time  nnburied,  on  account  of  the  sentence  of 
excommunication. 

The  death  of  the  queen  mother,  which  occuri-ed 

Death  of  the      (a.  D.  144o)  in  the    midst  of  these 

queen-mother,     fierce  commotions,  deserves  notice, 

not  indeed  from  its  political  importance,  but  as  an 

*  He  was  also  called  "  Earl  Beardj',"  from  tlie  length 
and  hushhiess  of  his  beard. 

t  Ijesley's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  18. 

;  Auchiuleck  Chronicle,  p.  3S.  Pitscottio,  vol.  i.  pp. 
64,  OS. 


affecting  example  of  fallen  greatness,  and  the 
sad  insecurity  of  the  times.  From  the  period 
of  her  marriage  with  Sir  James  Stewart,  the 
Black  Knight  of  Lorn, — an  alliance  formed 
mainly  from  the  desire  to  secure  a  protection  in 
her  defenceless  condition, — she  sunk  into  obscur- 
ity ;  but  the  peace  and  safety  which  she  souglit  to 
purchase  by  the  abdication  of  rank  do  not  seem 
to  have  followed  her  in  her  retirement.  Stewart, 
who  doubtless  calculated  that  his  connection 
with  the  royal  family  would  improve  his  position, 
on  discovering  his  mistake,  and  finding  himself 
the  victim  of  suspicion  and  persecution,  became 
gradually  alienated  from  his  wife,  and  ultimately 
treated  her  with  utter  neglect.  Compelled  at  last 
to  flee  from  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  some  in- 
cautious reflections  on  the  despotism  of  Douglas. 
he  deprived  her  even  of  the  slender  protection 
which  his  presence  afforded.  Thus  abandoned  by 
her  husband,  and  pursued  by  the  relentless  malice 
of  her  enemies,  the  health  of  the  unhappy  princess 
gave  way  under  her  manifold  griefs,  and  she  closed 
her  chequered  life  in  Dunbar  castle,  then  held  by 
Patrick  Hepburn,  of  Hailes,  a  fierce  free-booter 
and  partisan  of  Douglas.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty,  whether  she  had  sought  a 
sanctuaiy  in  the  fortress,  or  had  been  violently 
seized  Ijy  its  possessor  ;  but  tlie  lawless  character  of 
Hepburn  and  his  connection  with  Douglas  render 
it  highly  probable  that  he  had  made  her  a  prisoner 
to  servo  some  sinister  or  selfish  purpose.  So  great, 
however,  was  the  power  of  his  patron  and  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  that  he  not  only 
escaped  punishmeiirt,  but  received  a  pardon  in  the 
name  of  the  king  himself,  who  was  thus  made  to 
sanction  the  unmanly  cruelty  which  had  been  in- 
flicted upon  his  own  mother.* 

Misfortune  continued  to  pursue  the   other   mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fam'il}'.     In  the  distracted  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  and  to  secure  Depavtm-e  of  the 
them  from  the  ambitious  designs  of   pr^^(;e^^es  Jane 

Douglas,  the  princesses  Jane  and    '■"'^  Klean.n-  to 

^       '  ^  1      i,    1  rraiice,  ami 

Eleanor,  on  the  death  of  the  queen-  deatli  of  the 
mother,  were  sent  to  France  on  a  daupliiness. 
visit  to  their  sister  the  dauphiness.  On  their  ar- 
rival they  were  greeted  with  the  sad  news  of  her 
early  death  in  circumstances  peculiarly  painful. 
The  marriage  of  Isabella  had  proved  eminently  un- 
happy. Her  husband,  afterwards  the  infamous 
Louis  XL,  treated  her  from  the  first  with  marked 
neglect.  In  despair  of  securing  his  affection  her 
gentle  spirit  sought  solace  in  the  composition  of 
poetry  and  in  the  society  of  literary  men.  ISut  the 
charges  of  Jamet  do  Tilloy,  who,  wdth  the  con- 
nivance, if  not  at  the  instigation  of  the  dauphin, 
accused  her  of  conjugal  infidelity,  destroyed  a  con- 
stitution enfeebled  by  a  course  of  harshness  and 
neglect.  She  died  protesthig  her  innocence  ;  and 
the  equivocations  of  her  base  accuser,  with  the 
deep  grief  of  her  father-in-law,  Charles  VII.,  who, 
after  her  death,  sought,  but  without  effect,  to  obtain 
a  dispensation  from  the  pope  for  the  marriage  of 
*  Auchinleck  Clu-onicle,  p.  37. 
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Iier  sister  Jane  with  the  dauphin,  leave  no  reason 
to  douht  the  truth  of  her  solemn  declaration.* 
The  mourning  princesses  were  received  by  the 
king-  with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  respect, 
and  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Franco, 
Jane  returned  to  her  own  countrj',  where  she 
wedded  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  Eleanor  was  some 
years  after  espoused  to  Sigismund,  Duke  of  Austria. 
In  Scotland  meanwhile  matters  were  gradually 
assuming  a  more  favourable  aspect.  The  influence 
of  Douglas,  indeed,  was  still  paramount,  and  a 
treasonable  treaty  formed  between  that  noble,  the 
new  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Alexander  Ross,  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  threatened  not  only  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  countrj',  but  to  destroy  tlie  indepen- 
dence  of  the  crown.     But  the  king,  who  was  now 

T,,.,  ,  ,„,  ,   seventeen  years   of  a<rc,  began  to 

JiiUifS  takes  part.  .  '^  o    '        o 

in  tlic  adiiihiis-  take  an  important  share  in  the 
tratiiin  oftlie  adininistration  of  the  affairs  of 
tlic  country,  and  03-  his  prudence 
and  sagacity  excited  the  warmest  hopes  of  his 
friends.  No  longer  deceived  by  the  professions 
of  Douglas,  he  penetrated  his  dangerous  designs, 
and  cautiously,  though  firmly,  took  measures  to 
defeat  them.  An  open  rupture  with  this  jiowcrful 
and  arrogant  noble  would  have  hastened  a  crisis 
for  which  he  was  as  yet  unprepared.  He  sought, 
therefore,  gradually,  but  .steadily,  to  reduce  the 
overgrown  power  of  his  turbulent  subject,  and 
selected  as  his  confidential  advisers  Kennedy,  Bi- 
shop of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  veteran  Crichton, 
who  was  about  this  time  reinstated  in  his  office 
as   chancellor.      AVith  the  a.ssistancc    of  these  e.x- 

— srlects  Knnnedv  P^"'^"'''-''!  '•'■"'^  sagacious  council- 
niid  Crjditoii  as  lors  the  friends  of  the  reigning 
his  councillors,  family  rallied  in  support  of  the 
royal  authority;  while  some  of  tlic  nobles,  who 
had  been  expatriated  by  Douglas  and  his  fac- 
tion, returned  home  at  the  soHcitation  of  the 
king,  and  eagerly  contributed  to  the  downfall  of 
a  ptirtj-,  from  which  they  had  suffered  so  many 
wrongs.  Among  these  were  Sir  James  Stewart, 
tlic  husband  of  the  queen-motlier,  and  Robert 
Fleming,  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Fleming,  who  burned 
to  revenge  on  the  Livingstons  tlie  murder  of  liis 
father.  Jlea.sures  were  also  taken  at  this  time 
by  James  to  maintain  the  existing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  courts  of  France  and  England,  in 
order  that  he  might  give  his  undivided  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  his  own  Idngdom. 

The  diplomacy  of  Crichton,  to  which  these  move- 
ments were  mainly  to  be  traced,  was  farther  dis- 
played in  a  matter  deeply  affecting  the  happiness 
of  the  sovereign.     In  conijiany  with  John  Railston, 
Bishop  of  Dunkcld,  and  Nicholas  Otterburn,  Official 
of  Lothian,  he   left  Scotland  for  France,  in  order 
to  choose  from  among  the  ladies  of  that  fricndlv 
The     Linr-is       court  a  proper  bride  for  the  Scot- 
•iHhincicriii       tish    king.     France    at   that   time 
^Jlm-v.il'  offered    no    suitable    match,    but, 

by  the  advice  of  Charles  ATI.,  llie 
ambassadors  jiroceeded  to  Burgundy,  and,  with  the 
*  l-'inlterton,  vol.  i.  pp.  190— SOJ.aud  note. 


cordial  eoncuirence  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good,  made 
their  proposals  to  his  kinswoman,   Jlary,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Arnold,  Duke  of  Gueldres. 
In  the  succecdingyear  the  engageraentwasformallv 
concluded  at  Brussels,  in  tlie  presence  of  envoys  from 
France.   Philip  promised  to  pay,  in  the  course  of  two 
years,  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  as  the  jiortion 
of  the  bride  ;  and  James,  on  the  other  hand,  settled 
upon  the  princess  tlie  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns, 
secured  upon  land  in  Strathern,  Atholc,   Metliven, 
and  Linlithgow,  a.s  her  jointure  in  the  event  of  his 
own  death,  while  he  relinquished  all  claims  on  the 
Duchy  of  Gueldres  in  the  event  of  a  male  heir  being 
born  to  the  present  duke.*     Besides  effecting  the 
main   object  of  the  embassy,  Crichton  succeeded 
not  only  in  renewing  the  ancient  league  between 
France  and  Scotland,  but  in  concluding  a  treaty  of 
mutual  defence  between  the  latter  country  and  Bur- 
gundy, in  which  Gueldres  was  also  com}nehended.t 
These  symptoms  of  leturning  prosperity  received 
a   temporary  check   by  the   renewal  of  hostilities 
upon  the  Borders.     The   truce   between   Scotland 
and  England  had  just  expired,  and  though  there 
existed,  on  the  part  of  both  nations,  a  desire  to 
maintain  peace,  their  common  distractions  afforded 
tempting  opportunities  for  incursion  and  plunder, 
of  which  the  border  cliiefs  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves.     England  was  convulsed  by  three  fac- 
tions, which,  under   the   Duke  of       Hostilities 
Gloucester,  the  queen,  and  the  able    cnmmenced  on 
but   ambitious   Richard   of  York,      "^'"^  Uorders. 
were  contending   for  supremacy;  while   the  mal- 
adniinstration   of  Douglas  had  weakened  the  au- 
thority of  the  government  among  the  rude  and  tur- 
bulent inhabitants  of  the  border  districts.     Incited, 
accordingly,  bvthe  hope  of  large  spoil,  the  English, 
under  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Salisbury, 
wardens  of  the  Marches,  poured  in   two  great  divi- 
sions into  Scotland,  and  burned  the  towns  of  Dun- 
bar and  Dumfries.     In   revenge  for  this  outrage, 
Douglas  of  Balvcny,  a  brother  of  the  curl,  invaded 
Cumberland,  and,  after  wasting  that  district,  gave 
the  town  of  Aln\\-ick  to  the  flames.     I'he  spirit  of 
border  warfare  was  now  again  exhibited  in  all  its 
ancient  ferocity.     A  force  of  six  thousand  men,  led   - 
by  the  younger  Percy  and  Sir  John  Pennington, 
crossed  the  river  Sark  at  low  water,  and  found 
themselves  in  front  of  the  Scottish  army,  under 
the  command  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ormond,  another 
brother  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas.     The  details  of  the 
battle  which  followed  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, though  the  engagement  was  the  only  one  of 
importance  which  occurred  on  the  borders  during 
the  interval  between  the  conflietsof  Homildon  Hill 
and  Flodden   Field.     Douglas,   though   his   army 
was   greatly  inferior  in  numbers,    j^.^t,,^  ^f  g.„.,.  ' 
immediately  attacked  the  English,      and  defeat'. .f'         ' 
and  after  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle,      ""-"  li"t;l'sh. 
in  which  he  was  ably  seconded"  by  Sir  Thomas  Wal- 
lace, the  Sheriff'  of  Ayr,  he  succeeded  in  bieakiiig 
their  ranks,  and  putting  them  to  flight.     Fifteen 

»  I'iiikertoii,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  note. 
+  Ibid.  p.  207. 
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hundred  men  TTere  slain,  and  five  hundred  were 
drowned  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Sark,  now 
swollen  by  the  returning  tide.  JIany  prisoners 
were  taken,  including  the  young  Lord  Percy  and 
Sir  John  Pennington.  The  loss  of  the  Scots  was 
trifling,  amounting  only  to  sixty  men;  hut  their 
triumph  was  damped  by  the  death  of  their  gallant 
leader,  "Wallace  of  Craigie,  whose  bravery  and  skill 
had  mainly  contributed  to  the  victoi-y.*  With  the 
battle  of  Sark  hostilities  terminated  for  a  time  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Both  disclaimed  being  the 
aggressors,  and  professed  equal  anxiety  for  peace, 
which  was  happily  restored,  in  the  following  year, 
by  the  conclusion  of  a  permanent  truce. 

The  Scottish  court  was  now  ingrossed  in  pre- 
piirations  for  the  reception  of  Mary,  the  intended 
consort  of  James.  The  parliament  met  at  Stir- 
ling resolved  that  the  royal  nuptials  should  be 
conducted  on  a  scale  of  splendour  suited  to  the 
occasion.  At  length,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June, 
.irrival  of  Jlavy  ^'^'^  vessels  containing  the  bride 
of (iiieldresia  cast  anchor  in  the  Forth;  and 
Scotland.  (.]-jg  princess,  accompanied  by  a 
splendid  train  of  knights  from  France  and  Bur- 
gundy, including  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  the 
Duke  of  Brittany,  and  the  Lord  of  Campvere, 
the  brothers-in-law  of  James,  along  with  the 
Dukes  of  Savoj'  and  of  Burgundy,  landed  at  Leith. 
Here  she  was  met  by  a  great  concourse  of  all 
classes  of  the  people;  and  accompanied  by  an  im- 
posing bodj'-guaid  of  three  hundred  men-at-arms, 
slic  proceeded,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
to  Holyrood  palace,  where  she  was  received  and 
warmly  welcomed  by  her  future  husband.f  The 
week  which  intervened  between  her  arrival  and 
marriage  was  .spent  in  a  series  of  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, during  which,  from  her  great  beauty 
and  amiable  manners,  she  won  the  devoted  affec- 
tion of  the  attendant  nobles  and  people.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age, 
various  tournaments  were  held,  at  which  knights 
displayed  their  prowess.  A  contemporary  chro- 
nicler has  given  a  minute  account  of  one  encounter, 
which  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  high  rank 
and  distinguished  valour  of  the  combatants.  Three 
nobles  of  Burgundy,  two  of  them  brothers,  named 
Lelain,  and  the  third  Ilerve  Meriadet,  challenged 

,      ,.  ,     an  cfiual  number   of  the    Scottish 

Jonstings  and        ,  .      ,  .  ■  t      i 

public  rejoicings  chivalry  to  a  joust  with  lance, 
at  the  marriage  hattlo-axe,  sword,  and  dagger, 
of  the  king.  r^^^  challenge  of  the  foreign 
knights  was  immediately  accepted  by  Sir  John 
Ross  of  Halkct,  and  two  Douglases,  James,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  another  James,  brother 
to  the  Lord  of  IjOchleven.  A  space  near  the  castle 
rock  of  Stirling-  was  selected  for  the  lists,  galleries 
were  erected  for  the  king  and  nobles,  and  an  ad- 
joining crag  afforded  accommodation  for  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  who  >\ero  expected  to  grace  the  scene. 
On  the  day  appointed  for  the  encounter,  the  com- 
batants appeared  in  the  lists  clothed  in  rich  velvet 

*  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 80. 
+  Auchinleck  Chronicle,  p.  41. 


dresses  ;  the  Scottish  champions  being  attend'jd  bv 
the  Earl  of  Douglas  himself,  with  a  retinue  of  five 
thousand  men.  Having  made  their  obeisance  to  the 
sovereign,  they  retired  to  their  pavilions  to  arm. 
They  were  then  knighted  by  the  king,  and  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  the  conflict  began.  Their 
lances  were  almost  instantly  shivered,  and  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  which  was  main- 
tained with  equal  fortune  by  the  brothers  Lelain 
against  James  Douglas  and  Sir  John  Ross.  Meri- 
adet, however,  who  was  engaged  with  Douglas  of 
Lochleven,  parried  the  thrust  of  his  opponent,  and, 
before  the  Scottish  knight  could  use  his  battle-axe, 
struck  him  to  the  ground,  on  which  the  king  threw 
down  his  truncheon,  and  terminated  the  conflict.* 
The  foreign  knights  were  afterwards  entertained 
by  James,  who  bestowed  on  them  the  meed  of 
praise  due  to  their  valour  and  courtesy.  The  royal 
marriage,  which  took  place  at  the  co'^clusion  of 
these  stu'ring  scenes,  was  celebrated  at  Holyrood, 
amid  expressions  of  universal  joy. 

From  the  period  of  his  marriage,  James  prose- 
cuted with  vigour  his  plans  for  the  Cantious  policj 
overthrow  of  those  factions  which  of  the  king. 
had  so  long  usurped  the  royal  authority,  and  filled 
the  kingdom  with  confusion  and  bloodshed.  The 
counsels  of  Kennedy  and  Crichton  had  urged  the 
necessity  of  some  decisive  measures  for  this  end ; 
and  to  these  was  now  added  the  influence  of  the 
queen,  a  woman  not  only  of  great  beauty,  but  of 
strong  sense,  who,  alive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
confirmed  her  husband  in  his  resolution  to  restore 
and  defend  its  authority.  I^ouglas,  from  his  ty- 
ranny' and  arrogance,  was  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  confederated  nobles,  and  had  lately  given  new 
cause  of  offence,  by  an  act  of  lawless  revenge  and 
insolent  cruelty.  Sir  Richard  Colville,  of  Ochil- 
tree, having  received  some  injuries  L.^j-p.^j;  conduct 
from  Sir  John  Auclunlcck,  a  friend  of  ilic  I'.ail  of 
and  follower  of  Douglas,  seized  the  Iiouglas. 
opportunity-,  while  his  enemy  was  on  his  road  to 
wait  upon  the  carl,  to  intercept  and  slay  him.  The 
c.ime  of  Colville  certainly  deserved  punishment, 
but  Douglas,  without  waiting  for  anj-  formal  trial 
of  the  criminal,  treated  the  matter  as  an  insult 
to  himself,  demanding  ])rompt  and  summary  ven- 
geance. He  immediately  ravaged  the  lands  of  (Col- 
ville, stormed  his  castle,  and  put  that  baron  and 
his  whole  garrison  to  the  svvord.f  This  daring 
outrage  filled  James  with  tlie  highest  indignation. 
But  as  the  vast  power  of  the  earl  rendered  a  col- 
lision with  him  at  that  time  emiricntly  hazardous, 
the  king  prudently  concealed  his  wrath,  and  awaited 
a  more  favourable  opportunity  for  vengeance.  In 
the  meantime,  he  resolved  to  weaken  the  confede- 
racy of  which  Douglas  was  the  acknowledged  head, 
by  destroying  its  members  in  detail,  and  thus  pave 
the  way  for  the  fall  of  the  earl  himself  The  Living- 
stons were  the  first  to  feel  the  ef-  Fall  o'' the 
feets  of  his  prompt  and  vigorous  Livingstons. 
measures.     Having  received  information  of  a  pro- 

»  De  Conr;y,  p.  OCT.    Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  207 
+  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  8i. 
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posed  meeting  of  that  faction,  at  the  Bridge  of 
Inchbelly,  neai-  Kirkintilloch,  James  took  instant 
Kteps  for  the  capture  of  their  leaders,  who.  on  reach- 
ing the  place  of  rendezvous,  were  suddenly  sur- 
lounded  I)}'  the  king  at  the  head  of  his  household 
troops,  and  committed  to  prison.  By  this  bold 
step,  Sir  Alexander  Livingston,  of  CuUendar,  the 
chief  of  his  name,  and  now  an  aged  man  ;  James 
Livingston,  his  eldest  son;  Koh_yn,  of  Callendar, 
Captain  of  Dunbarton  ;  David  Livingston,  ofGreen- 
yards  ;  John  Livingston,  Captain  of  Dounc  castle  ; 
Robert  Livingston,  of  Linlithgow;  with  James 
Dundas,  of  Duiidas;  and  Robert  Bruce,  of  Clack- 
mannan, relatives  and  allies  of  the  Livingstons, 
were  entirely  in  the  royal  power ;  and  in  the  brief 
space  of  forty  days  their  whole  estates  were 
seized,  their  subordinates  expelled  from  all  places 
of  tiust,  and  every  castle  and  foitalicc  held  by 
them  fell  into  the  king's  hand.*  The  interval  be- 
tween the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  culprits  was  wisely 
employed  by  James  in  securing  the  friendship  of 
those  foreign  powers  whose  hostility  would  have 
embarrassed  him  in  the  resolute  course  which  he 
determined  to  prosecute.  The  Bishop  of  Brechin, 
Ileiic-iv.'il  of  tlie  '^^'^  '■''^  Abbot  of  jNIclrose,  in  com- 
tiiR-f  Willi  pany  with  Lords  Montgomery  and 
Lii!4liunl  Grej-,  were  despatched  to  England, 
with  the  view  of  arranging  the  terms  of  a  truce 
between  that  country  and  Scotland,  and  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  peace  for  an  indefinite  period;  the 
treaty  providing  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
being  resumed  by  either  country,  warning  should 
be  given  six  months  before.  The  previous  treaty 
with  France,  and  the  league  with  Brittany,  were 
also  confirmed  by  separate  embassies. 

Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  these  vigorous 
Trial  aiul  con-     ""''  prudent  measures,  James  sum- 
demnaiioii  of  tlio  raoucd  a  meeting  of  his  parliament 
LiMngstons.       iij   ]':(linburgh,  on   the  nineteenth 
of  January,  for  the  trial  of  the   Livingstons.     No 
record  of  the  proceedings  has  been  preserved;   but 
the  principal  charge  brought  against  them  appears 
to  have  been  their  forcible  seizure   of  the  queen's 
person,  on  the  third  of  August,  1439.     As  the  facts 
could  not  be   denied,  they  were  all  found  guilty. 
Livingston  himself,  the  aged  head  of  the   family, 
had  his   life   spared  ;  but  he  was  deprived  of  his 
estates,  and,  along  with  his  kinsmen,  James  Dun- 
das,   of  Dundas,    and    Robert   Bruce,   brother    to 
Bruce  of  Clackmannan,  was  imjirisoned  in   Dum- 
barton  castle,   while  liis  younger  son,  Alexander, 
and  Robert  Livingston.  conrr.trollcr,   were  hanged, 
and   afterwards   beheaded,    on    the    Castle-hill    at 
Edinburgh. t 
After  inflicting  this  signal  punishment  upon  the 
l-'.riaftiihi.is  of    Livingstons   and    their   allies,  the 
iho  p;\ilinmeiit.    legislature  pi'occeded  to  take  into 
consideration   the  state  of  the  countiy,  and  to  pro- 
\  ide  a  remedy  for  those  grievous  abuses  which  had 
giown  up  during  the  minority  of  the  monarch.     It 
was  first  of  all  declared,  in  the  usual  form,  that  the 

*  AuclniiU'cti  CliroiiiclH,  p.  42. 
+  Pitseottie,  vol.  i.  p.  (iO. 


freedom  of  the  holy  church  should  he  maintained, 
and  that  the  civil  power  should  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  sentences  jironounccd  against  heretics  and 
others  who  had  incurred  the  censures  of  the  clergy. 
It  was  next  provided  that  a  general  peace  should 
bo  proclaimed  throughout  the  realm,  so  that  all 
men  might  travel  in  security,  for  mercantile  or 
other  purposes,  in  every  part  of  the  counti-y,  with- 
out any  protection,  save  that  of  the  king's  peace, 
or  the  necessity  of  '  having  assurance  one  of  the 
other.'  If  any  person,  in  spite  of  this  enactment, 
should  stand  in  fear  of  another,  he  was  dii'ccted  to 
repair  to  the  sheriff,  or  nearest  magistrate,  and 
take  oath  that  he  was  in  mortal  fear  of  his  enemy; 
on  M'hich  the  officer  was  to  exact  ])ledges  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace,  according  to  the  ancient 
estates  of  the  realm.  It  was  enacted  that  just  and 
able  judges,  learned  in  the  ]aw,  should  be  appointed 
to  administer  justice  ini])artiallj-,  to  the  small  as 
well  as  to  the  great,  and  that  the  justiciar  should 
pass  through  the  country  twice  in  the  year,  as  or- 
dered by  the  old  law.*  It  was  declared,  that  re- 
bellion against  the  king's  person  and  authority 
should  be  jjunished  according  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Three  Estates,  who  were  to  take  into  consider- 
ation '  the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  rebel- 
lion,' and  that  those  who  were  guilty  of  open  and 
'  notour '  rebellion  against  the  sovereign,  or  who 
should  presume  to  make  war  npon  the  king's  sub- 
jects, or  to  give  encouragement  or  protection  to 
such  criminals,  should  be  proceeded  against  by  the 
sovereign  in  person,  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
country,  and  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
An  attempt  was  made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  James 
I.,t  to  secru-e  to  the  tenants  of  the  feudal  barons 
protection  from  summary  ejection  from  the  lands 
which  they  held  on  lease  ;  and  it  was  now  '  declared 
to  be  ordained,  for  the  safety  and  fayour  of  the  poor 
people  who  labour  the  ground,  that  they,  and  all 
others,  who  have  taken  or  shall  take  lands  in  any 
time  to  come,  from  lords,  according  to  a  lease, 
which  is  to  run  for  a  certain  term  of  years,  shall 
I'emain  on  the  lands  protected  by  their  lease  till 
the  expiry  of  the  same,  paying  all  along  the  same 
yearly  rent,  and  notwithstanding  the  lands  should 
pass  bv"  sale  or  by  alienation  into  different  hands 
from  those  by  whom  they  were  first  given  in  lease 
to  the  tenant  ;'  | — a  most  important  provision  for  the 
security  of  property,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  Severe  enactments  were  passed  against 
spoilers  and  marauders,  and  the  sheriifs  were  per- 
emptorily enjoined  to  make  immediate  inquiry 
into  all  outrages  on  property,  and  to  compel  the 
offenders  to  make  instant  restoration,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  paj'  all  expenses,  and  a  fine  to  the  king. 
It  was  provided,  that  the  justiciaries,  along  with 
the  justices,  chamberlains,  coroners,  and  other 
officers,  in  their  progresses  through  the  country, 
should  travel  with  a  moderate  train,  and  not  op- 
press the  people  by  the  number  of  their  attendants. 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  t3.j. 

f   Sec  ante,  p.  2.08, 

I  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36. 
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It  appears  that,  at  this  period,  numbers  of  '  sorners, 
outlyers,  masterful  beggars,  fools,  bards,  and  run- 
ners about,'  were  in  the  liabit  of  travelling  through 
the  country  with  their  horses  and  hounds,  and 
grievously  oppressing  the  people  bj'  their  exac- 
tions. For  the  remedying  of  this  grievance,  it 
was  enacted,  that  all  sherift's,  barons,  aldermen, 
and  bailies,  should  make  inquiry  into  this  matter 
at  every  court  which  they  held,  and  all  such  ludc 
and  vexatious  persons,  on  being  discovered,  should 
be  put  in  prison  till  such  time  as  the  king  '  had 
his  will  of  them,'  and  their  horses  and  hounds 
immedlateh'  confiscated  to  the  crown.  A  similar 
enactment  was  passed  against  those  that  followed 
the  ])rofession  of  '  fools,'  or  such  like  runners 
about,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  class  of  bards. 
On  being  discovered,  they  were  to  be  put  in  pri- 
son or  in  irons,  as  long  as  they  had  any  goods  or 
substance  of  their  own  to  live  upon.  If  they  had 
nothing  to  live  upon,  it  was  directed,  that  "  their 
ears  be  nailed  to  the  Tron,  or  to  any  other  tree, 
and  then  cut  off,  and  they  themselves  banished 
the  country,  to  which,  if  they  returned  again, 
they  were,  upon  their  first  apprehension,  to  be 
hanged."  * 

A  committee,  consisting  of  four  persons,  chosen 
from  each  of  the  Three  Estates,  was  appointed  to 
examine  tlie  acts  of  parliament  passed  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  and  to  select  such  as  were  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  that 
they  might  be  revised  and  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  parliament  which  was  to  be  assembled  at 
Perth.  Stringent  regulations  were  enacted  for  the 
prevention  of  forestalling  in  corn,  and  it  was  or- 
dained, that  all  persons  who  were  in  the  practice 
of  buying  victual  or  corn,  and  hoarding  it  up  till 
the  occurrence  of  a  dearth,  should  be  sought  out 
and  punished,  and  that  the  provisions  which  they 
had  thus  hoarded  up  should  be  forfeited  to  the 
king.  The  keeping  old  stacks  of  corn  in  the  farm- 
yard later  than  Christmas  was  strictly  prohibited, 
and  it  was  enjoined,  that  dealers  in  corn  and  other 
victual,  should  not  be  allowed  to  lay  up  a  great 
store  of  grain,  and  keep  it  out  of  the  market  till 
the  ripening  of  the  next  harvest ;  but  at  Christmas 
they  wove  only  to  have  so  much  grain  in  their  pos- 
session as  \ias  required  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.f 

A  statute  was  passed,  denouncing  the  penalties 
of  treason  against  those  who  should  make  war 
again.st  the  king's  majesty,  or  lay  violent  hands 
upon  his  person,  or  who  should  aid  or  supply  with 
help  or  counsel,  those  who  were  traitors  to  the 
king's  person,  or  who  should  garrison  houses  in 
their  defence,  or  aid  such  rebels  in  the  assault  of 
castles  or  other  places  where  the  king  should  hap- 
pen to  be  at  the  time; — an  enactment  evidently 
directed  against  a  repetition  of  the  lawless  and 
disgraceful  practices  of  Livingston,  Crichton, 
and  Douglas,  who  had  each  in  turn  sought  to 
govern  the  kingdom  by  taking  violent  possession 


*  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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of  the  person  of  the  sovereign.  It  was  further 
ordained,  that  when  those  -who  had  been  guilty  of 
theft  or  robbery  were  so  powerful  that  the  justi- 
ciar could  not  put  down  by  legal  nieasnrcs  their 
'great  and  masterful  theft,' informntion  should  be 
instantly  sent  to  the  king,  that  with  the  ii-;si>tance 
of  the  privy  council  he  might  provide  a  rtnicdy. 
But,  with  a  lamentable  perver.sion  of  justice  and 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  jus- 
tice clerk  was  enjoined  not  to  reveal  lo  the  ofi'end- 
crs  that  a  legal  process  was  in  preparation  against 
them,  or  to  alter  the  process  in  any  wny  fi oiii  the 
form  in  v^  Inch  it  -was  given  him  '  i:nvj;t  for  the 
liiiujs  adcaidage.'  It  was  further  ordained,  that 
all  the  regalities  belonging  to  the  crown  should  be 
judged  by  the  king's  justiciary,  and  tiuit  the  free- 
holders of  such  regalities  should  appear  in  parlia- 
ment equally  v>i!i  those  of  the  royal  domains. 
Regulations  were  also  made  respecting  the  import- 
ation of  bullion  by  the  merchants,  the  circulation 
of  the  money  then  current,  and  the  new  coinage 
and.  its  issue;  and  strict  injunctions  were  issued 
for  the  apprehension  of  those  carrying  money  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  punishment  of  all 
false  strikers  of  gold  and  silver,  and  all  fnrgers  of 
false  groats  and  pennies.  And,  finally,  several  im- 
portant privileges  were  bestowed  upon  the  clergy, 
whose  influence  had  been  most  beneficially  exerted 
in  counteracting  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
barons,  and  in  promoting  the  social  wellare  of  the 
people.  In  a  charter,  dated  on  the  24th  January, 
1449,  the  king  declared  that,  "  for  the  salvation 
of  his  own  soul,  and  that  of  Queen  JNIary,  his  con 
sort,  with  consent  of  the  Three  Estates,  and  in 
terms  of  a  schedule  then  presented  to  him,  he  con- 
ferred upon  all  bishops  of  cathedral  churches  in 
Scotland,  the  privilege  of  making  their  testaments, 
of  levying  the  fruits  of  vacant  .sees,  and  convert- 
ing them  to  their  use,  the  vicai-s-geneial  of  the 
cathedrals  rendering  a  true  account  of  the  same." 
These  laws,  which  show  the  grievous  abuses  that 
had  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  during  the  minority 
of  the  sovereign,  were,  for  the  most  part,  ^^■ise  and 
just ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  they  were,  like  former 
enactments  of  a  similar  kind,  neglected,  or  openly 
violated,  by  the  very  persons  who  had  assisted  in 
framing  them. 

The  young  king  liaving  now  assumed  the  reins 
of    government,    displayed    great      vi^,„i,„,s  and 
intelligence,  ])rudence,  and  vigour  pru'Uut  omJuct 
in  the  management  of  public  af-      °'  ''"^  ''"'o- 
fairs.     In  order  that  he  might  give  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  kingdom, 
he  was  careful  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with 
England,  and    to  encourage   by  evoy  method  in 
his  power  the  friendlj'  inteicouise  which  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries.     lie  cautiously  carried 
out  a  systematic  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  without 
attempting  at  once,  and  by  any  arbitiary  jiu'asure, 
to  depiive  this  haughty  chief  of  liis  high  otticc  as 
lieutenant-general   of  the   kingdom,   he  gradually 
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withdrew  I'lom  him  his  countoiiance,  and  entrusted 
the  nianag-enient  of  public  afi'airs  to  able  and  pru- 
dent councillors,  on  whose  fidelity  and  attachment 
he   could  rely.     This  conduct   was  attended  with 

lJ,.u"li-  ri'iires  ''"^'  ^'■'^^'  lesults.  Douglas,  finding 
tioiii  iliL'  Ins  consequence  decreasing,  and 
kiiiL''1"iii—  iijg  power  on  the  wane,  retired  for 
a  season  from  the  country,  and  attended  by  a 
splendid  retinue,  consisting  of  six  knights,  with 
their  own  suites,  fourteen 'gentlemen  of  the  best 
families  in  Scotland,  with  their  servants  and  a 
bodj'  of  eighty  men-at-arms,  he  undertook  a  ])il- 
grimage  to  Kome.'  At  Paris  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  afterwards  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  appears 
to  have  been  at  this  time  prosecuting  his  studies 
at  the  university  there. f  IIo  was  received  by  the 
French  court  with  the  distinction  due  to  his  rank, 
and  the  memory  of  his  ancestor  who  fell  at  Ver- 
neuil,  in  the  service  of  France  ;  and  even  at  Rome, 
which  he  reached  during  the  season  of  the  jubilee, 
his  rei)utation  and  rude  maguilicenee  seem  to  liave 
attracted  attention  and  regard.  During  his.ab- 
i;  ..„-i..,.i,.       sence,  however,  the  disorderly  and 

coiiiliict  ufhU  turbulent  conduct  of  his  vassals 
\aa,;ils—  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country, 
and  drew  down  upoir  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
government.  Tlis  brother,  the  Lord  of  Balveny, 
on  v\hom  he  had  conferred  the  office  of  adminis- 
trator of  his  estates,  excited  iniiversal  discontent 
by  his  insolent  and  tj"rauuical  abuse  of  his  autho- 
rity. Syiningtoii,  the  carl's  bailiff  in  Douglasdale, 
when  cital  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  his  re- 
taineis,  contumaciously  rcfu.sed  to  obey;  and  when 
the  Ivirl  of  Orkney,  then  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
was  sent  to  make  inquiry  into  these  cymplaiuts, 
and  to  distrain  the  rents  and  goods  cf  the  carl,  in 
Older  to  compensate  those  who  had  received  injury 
from  his  tcimnts,  he  met  with  open  resistance  and 
_^ii,,^-  ,|,.^       insult.     The  king,  justlj-  provoked 

(■iutirii  liy  at  this  contumacious  opposition 
I'li.  u;ir,'—  offered  to  the  highest  law  officer 
of  the  realm,  marched  in  person  into  the  territories 
of  Douglas,  -made  himself  master  of  the  castles 
of  Loclnnabcn  and  Douglas,  razed  the  latter  to 
the  gi'onnd,  and  inflicted  summary  punishment  on 
the  ma.aui.lers  who  had  carried  on  their  dejjrc- 
dations  under  the  protection  of  their  powerful 
chief  t 

\\  lien  the  tidings  of  tbeso  vigorous  measures 
reached  11(1100,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  set  out  imme- 
diately on   his   return  to   his   own  country.     On 

— ivinni  Mill      I'caching  Scotland   he  found  that 

suliiiiissh  11  of  the  royal  authority  had  gained 
""-'  '-■'"'—  ground  so  rapidly  during  his  ab- 
sence, that  he  must  for  tiie  present,  at  least,  act  a 
subordinate  part  to  his  .sovereign.  He,  therefore, 
sent  a  submi.-,sive  message  to  the  king,  exiiressing 
his  indignation  at  the  excesses  coranutted  by  his 
vassals  during  his  absence,  and  his  resolution  to 
observe  the  laws  and  to  maintain  order  among  his 

*  roiitin.  \)i'  I'ower,  p.  510.    I'itscottie,  vu].  i.  p.  8.j. 
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dependents,  on  which  he  was  again  received  into 
favour.  Soon  after  his  submission  to  the  royal 
authority,  iJouglas  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  negotiate  the  continuation  of  the 
truce  with  England;  but  tlrere  is  too  much  reason 
to  suspect,  that,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
anothcT  of  the  commissioners,  and  several  other 
disaffected  barons,  he  used  his  influence  rather  to 

disturb  than  to  confirm  tire  friendly     j^^  resumes 

relations  existing  between  the  two  liis  tivasunable 
countries,  and  that  in  concert  with  practices 
the  Yorkist  faction,  he  entered  into  a  secret  in- 
trigue against  the  authority  of  his  sovereign  and 
the  peace  of  thekhigdom.  In  the  following  month 
he  obtained  from  the  English  court  a  protection 
to  visit  England  for  himself,  his  three  brothers, 
twenty-six  gentlemen,  and  sixtj'-seven  attendants.* 
And  as  the  chief  persons  mentioned  in  this  safe 
conduct  afterwards  followed  the  house  of  Douglas 
in  their  rebellion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
their  journey  to  England  was  closely  coirnected 
with  their  treasonable  designs  against  their  sove- 
reign. On  his  return  to  Scotland,  Douglas  took  up 
his  residence  on  his  exterrsive  estates  in  Anuandale. 
Although  he  had  now  been  deprived  of  the  office 
of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  the  youthful 
monarch,  unwilling  to  come  to  an  opeir  rupture 
with  his  too  powerful  subject,  had  invested  him 
with  the  office  of  warden  of  the  west  and  middle 
marches,  and  had  besides  confirmed  bj"  a  deed  of 
entail  the  earldoms  of  "Wigton  and  Douglas  to  the 
earl  and  his  descendants.  But  the  arrogant  noble, 
instead  of  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  his  sovereign, 
Avas  only  the  more  emboldened  to  set  at  defiance 
both  the  restraints  of  law  and  the  _],jj,  i^^,;,^]^  „^ 
authority  of  the  king.  He  had  the  chaucellor 
the  audacity  even  to  attempt  the  Crichton. 
life  of  the  king's  chief  minister,  the  Chancellor 
Crichton,  \sho,  while  he  was  passing  through  the 
southern  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  an  armed  band  of  r'jffians,  hired  and 
placed  in  amlnish  for  the, purpose  by  Douglas.  But 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Iris  son,  a  young 
man  of  great  spirit  and  bravery,  the  veteran 
statesman  courageously  defended  himself,  and  after 
killing  one  and  wounding  another  of  his  assailants, 
succeeded  in  eftccting  his  escape  to  Crichton  castle. 
Indignant  at  this  unprovoked  outrage,  and  resolved 
upon  revenge,  the  chancellor  immediately  collected 
a  strong  body  of  friends  and  adherents,  marched 
rapidly  to  Edinburgh,  and  attacking  Douglas,  who 
lay  there  with  a  small  retinue,  unsuspicious  of 
danger,  comi)elled  him  in  liis  turn  to  flee  from  the 
metropolis. 

\Mien  such  an  outrageous  attack  was  openly 
made  upon  the  person  of  the  chief  OutniRes  on 
minister  of  the  crown,  it  may  Hieloval  liai-ons. 
readily  be  supposed  that  Douglas  was  not  slow 
to  evince  his  total  contem,pt  of  the  royal  au- 
thority; and  that  the  minor  barons  who  refused 
to  join  his  faction  and  promote  his  designs 
•  I'itsooitie,  vol.  i.  pp.  90—91. 
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were,  in  one  way  or  other,  made  to  feci  his  ven- 
geance. Sir  John  Ilerrics  of  Terreaglcs,  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  family  in  Nithsdale,  and  of  eminent 
loyalty,  having  refused  to  become  an  ally  and  fol- 
lower of  Douglas,  had  his  estates  repeatedly  ravaged 
and  plundered  by  a  lawless  banditti  from  Douglas- 
dale.  Having  frequently  sought  redress  from  the 
earl,  but  without  effect,  Herriesat  length  retaliated 
by  invading  the  lands  belonging  to  the  vassals  of 
Douglas,  and  attempting  to  recover  by  force  of 
arms  the  property  of  which  he  had  been  robbed. 
But  he  was  unfortunately  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner hy  his  powerful  enemy,  who  cast  him  into 
irons,  and  soon  after  caused  him  to  be  ignomini- 
ously  hanged,  in  contempt  of  a  po.sitive  injunction 
of  the  king  requiring  his  release.*  Shortly  after 
this,  Sir  John  Sandilands  of  Calder,  a  kinsman  of 
James,  was  murdered  bj'  Sir  Patrick  Thornton,  a 
follower  of  Douglas;  and  two  other  knights,  Sir 
James  and  Sir  Allan  Stewart,  lost  their  lives  at  the 
the  same  tirae.f 

It  had  now  become  evident  to  all  men  that  a  crisis 
was  at  hand,  and  the  conduct  of  Douglas  speedily 
brought  matters  to  an  extremity.  "With  an  evident 
view  to  an  open  insurrection  against  the  royal  au- 
thority, he  sought  to  compel  not  only  his  own  vas- 
sals, but  the  gentry  in  all  the  neighbouriijg  districts, 
to  join  in  his  treasonable  association  with  the  Earls 
of  Crawford  and  Koss,  and  to  execute  leagues  and 
bonds,  by  wdiich  they  engaged  to  support  each  other, 
and  to  make  common  cause  with  Douglas  against 
all  persons  whatsoever,  'within  or  without  the  realm.' 
In  the  words  of  an  old  chronicler,  he  "  sought  and 
persuaded  all  men  under  his  opinion  and  servitude, 
and  in  special  the  gentlemen  of  Galloway,  with 
Coile,  Carrick,  and  Cunninghame,  and  all  other 
parties  that  were  near  adjacent  unto  him.  desyre- 
ing  them  daylie  to  ride  and  goe  with  him  as  his 
own  household  men  and  ser^•antis,  and  to  assist 
him  in  all  thingis  whatsomevir  he  had  to  doe, 
whether  it  was  ryght  or  wrong,  with  the  king  or 
against  him."  The  treasonable  character  of  his 
proceedings  had  now,  however,  become  apparent, 
and  a  few  of  the  men  of  influence  in  Galloway  de- 
fied the  threats  of  the  formidable  chief,  and  refused 
to  join  in  his  designs  against  the  independence  of 
the  crown  and  the  peace  of  the  country.  "  There- 
fore they  would  not  assist  him,  nor  take  part  with 
him,  nor  ride,  nor  gang  with  him,  nor  bo  his  men." 
Cruel  murder  Among  the  most  ])romincnt  of 
of  the  tutor  of  these  was  a  gentleman  named 
liomby.  Maclcllan,    tutor   or    guardian    of 

the  young  Lord  of  Bomby,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  sister's  son  to  Sir  Patrick  Gray, 
.captain  of  the  king's  guard.  Enraged  at  his  op- 
position to  his  schemes,  Douglas  suddenly  besieged 
the  residence  of  the  family,  took  Maclellan  prisoner, 
and  threw'  him  into  a  dungeon  in  the  castle  of 
Douglas.  Intelligence  of  this  outrage  having 
reached  the  court.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  anxious  to 
avert  the  too  probable  fate  of  his  nephew,  obtained 

*  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  O.'i. 

+  AucJiiuleck  Chronicle,  p.  40  * 


from  the  king  a  letter  to  Doug'as  under  tlie  royal 
seal,  entreating  rather  than  commanding  the  im- 
mediate release  of  his  prisoner.  Sir  Patrick  ])ro- 
ceeded  wdth  the  utmost  speed  to  Douglas  castle, 
where  he  was  received  by  the  earl  with  great  ap- 
parent courtesy  and  respect.  He  inquired  if  his 
visitor  had  dined,  and  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
negative,  he  declined  entering  upon  business  until 
Gray  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  remark- 
ing that  there  was  'no  talk  to  be  had  between  ane 
full  man  and  ane  fasting.'  He  accordingly  pressed 
Sir  Patrick,  with  an  affectation  of  great  hospi- 
tality, to  partake  of  the  cheer  wdiicli  was  presently 
set  before  him.  But  well  aware  of  the  objert  of 
Gray's  eirand,  and  determined  to  defeat  it,  he  gave 
private  orders  that  jNIaclellan  .should  be  immedi- 
ately led  out  into  the  coui'tyard  of  the  casllc,  and 
there  beheaded.  ^Mcan  while,  Sir  Patrick,  having 
concluded  his  meal,  presented  the  king's  letter  to 
the  earl,  who  received  it  with  affected  reverence,  and 
seemed  much  gratified  by  the  contents.  He  thanked 
Sir  Patrick,  and  declared  that  he  was  much  be- 
holden to  him  for  bringing  so  gracious  a  letter 
from  his  sovereign,  especially  considering  their 
mutual  relation  at  tliat  time  :  and  as  to  the  request 
contained  in  the  royal  epistle,  it  should  be  thank- 
fully giantcd  to  the  king,  and  the  rather  for  Sir 
Patrick's  sake.  Thus  saying,  the  ruthless  savage  took 
Gray  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  castle  green, 
where  the  bleeding  trunk  of  his  poor  kinsman  lay 
covered  w  ith  a  cloth.  "  Yonder,  Sir  Patrick,"  said 
he,  "  lies  your  sister's  son;  unfortunately  lie  wants 
the  head,  but  you  may  take  his  body  and  do  with 
it  wdiat  you  will."  "^Mj'lord."  said  Gray, — who 
was  compelled  by  a  sense  of  danger  to  conceal  his 
indignation  at  the  atrocious  deed,  and  tlic  hi  arliess 
mocking  of  the  nmrderer, — '•  Since  you  have  taken 
the  liead  you  may  dispose  of  the  body  as  yo\i  will," 
and  instantly  calling  for  his  horse,  he  niounled  him, 
and  with  a  sad  heart  rode  across  the  oiawliiidgc. 
But  unable  any  longer  to  suppress  his  burning  re- 
sentment at  the  insult  and  injury  with  whicli  he 
had  been  treated,  in  spite  of  the  dangerous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed,  he  sternly  said  to  the 
earl,  "  My  lord,  if  I  live,  you  shall  he  rewarded 
according  to  your  demerits  for  this  day's  work." 
Douglas,  incensed  at  this  ebullition  of  natural  in- 
dignation, instantly  called  to  horse  ;  and  though  Sir 
Patrick,  seeing  the  fury  of  the  earl,  rode  oti'  ii  ith  the 
utmost  speed,  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Douglas  till  near  Edinburgh,  and  would 
have  been  taken  but  for  the  uncommon  fleetness  of 
his  led  horse.* 

This  wicked  and  cruel  deed,  which  pianifestcd 
an  utter  contempt  both  for  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  authority  of  the  law,  api)cais  to 
have  filled  up  the  cup  of  the  king's  resentment 
against  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  It  had  now  become 
evident  that  either  the  overgrown  power  of  this 
arrogant  and  sanguinary  noble  must  be  dimin- 
ished or  the  royal  authority  would  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow.      His  treasonable  league  with  Rosa 
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and  Crawfovl,  whicli  had  now  bseii  discovered,  as 
well  as  his  intrigues  with  the  Yorkist  faction  in 
England,  against  the  peace  of  liis  own  eountrj', 
had  exposed  him  to  the  highest  [jenalty  of  the  law. 
But  James  was  well  aware,  that  if  open  war  was 
declared,  the  combined  power  of  the  three  earls 
could  bring  into  the  field  a  force  superior  to  that  of 
the  crown,  and  he  therefore  prudently  hesitated  to 
bring  matters  to  such  an  extremity.    It  was  finally 

Doii!,'las  invited  resolved,  hj  the  advice  of  Cricli- 
lo  conrt.  ton  and  otlier  experienced  coun- 
sellors, that  the  earl  should  be  invited  to  court,  in 
order  that  the  king  might  try  the  cff'ect  of  a  per- 
sonal remonstrance  with  him  respecting  the  fla- 
grant outrages  he  had  committed,  and  offer  to  for- 
give his  past  offences  on  condition  that  he  should 
make  reparation  to  the  relations  of  those  whom  Jie 
liad  injured,  and  abstain  in  future  from  such  ag- 
gressions against  the  royal  authority.  James  ac- 
cordingly sent  a  message  to  Douglas  by  his  friend 
Sir  William  Lauder,  of  Hatton,  inviting  him  to  a 
personal  conference  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and 
assuring  him  of  his  forgiveness  and  restoration  to 
the  royal  favour,  provided  only  that  the  earl  would 
express  his  regret  for  the  offences  which  he  had 
committed.  It  appears  that,  about  the  same  time, 
Crichton  and  Sir  Patrick  Gray  had  proposed  to 
accompany  Douglas  and  his  brother  James,  with 
Lord  Hamilton,  his  faithful  ally,  three  bishops,  and 
various  other  nobles,  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Can- 
terbury, and  that  a  safe  conduct  was  granted  by 
the  English  king  to  permit  this  strangely-mixed 
part_v  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket.* 

In  the  absence  of  all  historical  documents,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  invitation  and  pro- 
mises of  the  king  and  his  ministers  were  sincere.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  earl  was  induced,  by  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him,  to  visit  the  court  about  the 
beginning  of  Lent,  1452.  It  is  asserted  by  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  that  before  venturing  himi- 
sclf  within  the  king's  power  he  was  furnished  with 
a  letter  of  safe-conduct  under  the  great  seal,  and 
signed  by  the  principal  nobles  of  the  court.  Trust- 
ing to  this  security,  Douglas,  who  was  naturally 
rash  and  fearless,  repaired  to  Stirling,  with  a  small 
retinue,  and,  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  he  received  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  royal  tabic,  which  he  ac- 
cepted without  hesitation  or  suspicion.  The  earl 
was  kindly  received  by  the  king,  and  not  onl}' 
dined  but  supped  with  the  court.  After  the  royal 
feast,  James  led  his  guest  apart  into  an  inner  room, 
where  there  were  none  present  but  Sir  Patiick 
Gray  and'  a  few  of  the  piivy  councillors,  and  in- 
troducing the  subject  of  the  bond  or  league  in 
which  Douglas  had  engaged  with  the  Earls  of 
Cra^^  ford  and  Ross,  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
illegal  conduct,  and  the  lawless  outrages  which  he 
had  committed  upon  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  king, 
and  co)ulcsccnded  to  entreat  him  to  renounce  this 
li-easonahle  confederacy,  as  inconsistent  with  his 
allegiance,  and  dangerous  to  the  state.  Douglas, 
houevcr,  declined  to  comply  with  the  entreaties 
*  Itymer,  Fot'd.  vol.  xi.  p.  oO.'i. 


addiessed  to  him.  The  king  urged  him  more  ear- 
nestly, and  assured  him  of  his  pardon  and  favour 
if  he  would  return  to  his  allegiance.  The  earl  not 
only  gave  a  haughty  and  positive  refusal,  but  up- 
braided the  king  with  Ids  conduct  towards  him,  in 
depriving  him  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  kingdom,  and  declared  that  he  could  not, 
with  his  honour,  renounce  the  solemn  engagement 
which  he  liad  made  with  Ross  and  Crawford,  nor 
would  he  do  so  for  the  words  of  any  living  man. 
The  king,  whose  temper  was  naturally  fiery  and 
impetuous,  lost  all  self-command  at  this  insolent 
defiance,  and  passionately  exclaiming,  "  By  heaven, 

if  you  will  not  break  the  league,    (.j,.  a^sussin- 

I  shall!"    drew  his    dagger,  and      atiou  l>y  ilie 
stabbed  the  earl,  first  in  the  throat,  '""W 

and  then  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bodj-.'  Upon 
this.  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who  had  sworn  revenge 
upon  Douglas  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew, 
struck  him  with  his  battle-axe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
nobles  who  were  present,  showed  their  zeal  by 
stabbing  the  dj-ing  man  with  their  knives  and 
daggers.  The  dead  bodj'  of  the  murdered  noble, 
pierced  by  twentj'-six  wounds,  was  then  cast  out 
into  an  open  court  adjoining  the  royal  apartments, 
and  was  afterwards  ignominiously  buried  ujion 
the  spot. 

The  atrocious  murder  of  Douglas  bj'  the  hand 
of  his  sovereign,  and  while  under  tha  protection  of 
the  public  faith,  was  utterly  indelensible,  and  set 
a  most  pernicious  example  to  the  turbulent  and 
lawless  barons  whom  it  was  the  object  of  Janies  to 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  government  and  of 
the  law.  But  very  little  sympathy  can  be  felt  for 
his  victim,  whose  ambitious,  treasonable,  and  cruel 
conduct  merited  the  most  condign  punishment, 
and  who.se  death  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light 
than  as  a  public  benefit.  There  is  no  I'eason  to 
believe  that  the  death  of  Douglas  was  a  piemedi- 
tated  action,  for,  to  say  nothing  of  other  consider- 
ations, the  designs  of  the  king  and  his  coinisellors 
were  likely  to  be  injured  rather  than  promoted  by 
a  deed  which  was  calculated  to  shock  public  feel- 
ing, and  to  precipitate  that  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy,  which  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  crown  to  delay  till  some  more  favour- 
able opportunity.  It  was  evident  that  the  o\-er- 
grown  ])0wcr  of  the  house  of  Douglas  would  not 
be  diminished  by  taking  the  life  of  its  chief,  when 
he  had  four  surviving  brothers,  men  of  courage 
and  ability,  to  inherit  his  vast  influence  and 
estates,  and  to  lead  his  followers  and  vassals. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  this  la- 
mentable deed  was  the  result  of  sudden  passion, 
not  of  preconcerted  treachery  and  bad  faith; 
though  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
king  and  his  councillors  had  determined,  if  Dou- 
glas proved  intractable,  to  detain  him  a  prisoner, 
and  perhaps  even  to  bring  him  to  trial  for  his 
manifold  crimes  against  the  state. 

The  murder  of  Douglas  Avas  immediately  followed 

•  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  lOU— 103.    Auchinleck  Chronicle, 
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by  a  fierce  struggle  between  the  royal  party  and 
The  ciiiiseqneiices  t'l^'  friends  and  vassals  of  the  unfor- 

of  tins  Clime,  tunate  baron.  The  four  brothers, 
who  were  then  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  on  learning 
the  fate  of  the  carl,  instantly  assembled  themselves 
along  with  Lord  Hamilton  and  other  friends  of 
their  family,  and  recognized  James,  the  eldest  of 
the  four,  as  his  successor  in  the  earldom.  The  new 
earl  exhorted  the  assembly  to  attack  the  castle  of 
Stirling  and  revenge  the  blood  of  his  murdered 
brother.*  But  his  retainers  and  followers  were  of 
opinion  that  the  fortress  -was  too  strong  to  be  as- 
saulted at  that  moment  with  any  hope  of  success, 
and  they  agreed  to  meet  in  arms  at  Stii  ling  on  the 
25th  day  of  JIarch.  They  accordingh'  collected 
their  vassals  and  returned  to  Stirling  on  the  dav 
appointed,  accompanied  by  six  hundred  barons  and 
gentlemen,  the  supporters  of  the  house  of  Douglas, 
and  with  the  sound  of  horns  and  trumpets  pro- 
claimed King  James  a  false  and  perjured  man. 
They  then  took  the  letter  of  safe  conduct  which 
had  been  granted  to  Earl  William,  and  after 
exhibiting  it  publicly  at  the  cross  proceeded  to 
nail  it  to  a  board  and  dragged  it  in  scorn  through 
the  streets,  at  the  tail  of  a  miserable  cart  horse. 
After  this  bravado  they  iiillaged  and  burnt  the 
town  of  Stirling,  but  finding  themselves  still  un- 
able to  attempt  the  siege  of  the  castle  they  drew  off 
their  forces  and  retired  to  their  own  estates,  t 

Guided  bj"  the  counsel  of  the  experienced  Bishop 
Kennedy,  James  endeavoured  to  separate  Doug- 
las from  his  adherents  ;  and,  bj'  liberal  promises  of 
lands  and  honours,  succeeded  in  inducing  many, 
who  had  hitherto  wavered  in  their  allegiance,  to 
give  their  strenuous  support  in  this  struggle  to  the 
royal  authority,  and  the  cause  of  order  and  good 
go\-crnment.  The  king's  most  powerful  adherent 
was  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  the  chief  of  the  great 
family  of  Gordon,  whom  he  promoted  to  the 
o3ico  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  putting  down  the  rebel- 
lion of  Crawford  and  Ross.  Huntley  immediately 
collected  a  numerous  army,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  northern  barons,  A\hom  the  jjromisc  of 
reward,  or  the  hope  of  indemnity  for  past  oflenees, 
attracted  to  the  royal  standard,  and  marching 
towaitls  Stirling,  he  encountered  the  Earl  of 
Crawiord,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers 
and  vassals,  had  taken  post  near  ]5rechin,  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  royalist  forces. 
The  battle  was  fought  on  the   18th  of  :\Iay,  14-52, 

-,     ,      „        at  the  Hair  Cairn    on   the   moor 
liaftle  of  ,  .,  ,  ,.  ^, 

Brechin  and      about  two  milcs  north-east  ot  the 

defeat  iif  Craw-    town.         The     most     determined 
'"  courage   was    displayed   on    both 

sides,    and  though  the  royalists  far  outnumbered 
f        their   opponents,    at    one  period  the   royal  stan- 
i        dard   was    in  danger,  and  Crawford   was    on  the 
*'       iioint  of  gaining  the  victory.     At  this  critical  mo- 
ment, providentially  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
the  desertion  of  one  of  his  most  trusted  vassals 

♦  Pitscott.ie,  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

+  Auchinleck  Chronicle,  p.  47. 


turned  the  tide  of  battle,  and  caused  the  signal 
defeat  of  the  Tiger  Earl.  This  was  John  Collaee 
of  Balnamoon  or  Bonnyraoon,  the  commander  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  Angus  billmen,  who,  before 
the  engagement,  had  requested  Crawford  to  put  his 
son  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  Fernc,  which  lay  near 
his  house,  and  convenient  for  him.  "  The  time 
is  short,"  replied  the  carl;  "stand  bravely  by  me 
to-day,  and  prove  yourself  a  valiant  man,  and  you 
shall  have  all  and  more  than  you  desire."  Balna- 
moon, disatisfied  with  this  answer,  wliich  he  re- 
garded as  an  evasion  of  his  claims,  and,  perliaps, 
also,  as  the  historian  of  the  Lindsays  conjectures, 
having  had  some  prior  pique  against  tlie  earl, 
during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  deserted  to  the  enemy 
with  his  whole  division,  consisting  of  three  hun- 
dred men,  armed  with  bills,  broad-swords,  battle- 
axes,  and  long  spcar.'^on  whom  the  earl  chiefly 
relied,  and  in  '  whose  hands  the  haill  hope  of  victory 
stood  that  day.'  The  centre  of  Crawford's  army 
was  thus  left  exposed  and  unprotected,  and  Hunt- 
ley, seizing  the  opportunity,  made  a  vigorous  as- 
sault on  the  troops  thus  laid  open,  and  put  them  to 
flight  in  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the  Tiger  Earl 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Sir  John  Lind- 
saj'  of  Brechin,  and  Pitcairlie,  brother  of  Crawford, 
Dundas  of  Dundas,  with  sixty  other  lords  and 
gentlemen,  were  among  the  slain  ;  while  Huntley 
lost  his  two  brothers.  Sir  William  and  Sir  Henry 
Seton,  and  Gordon  of  Methlic,  ancestor  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen.  The  Tiger  and  his  discomfited  fol- 
lowers fled  to  his  castle  of  Finhavcn.  A  son  of 
Donald,  Thane  of  Cawdor,  pursued  tlie  fugitives  so 
fiercelj'  that  he  became  involved  among  the  per 
sonal  attendants  of  the  earl,  and  found  it  necessaiy 
for  his  safety  to  pass  for  one  of  their  number.  On 
reaching  the  castle  he  heard  with  horror  the  oaths 
and  blasphemies  which  poured  from  the  lips  of  the 
sa^•age  baron,  who,  rendered  furious  by  defeat, called 
for  a  cup  of  wine  on  alighting  from  his  horse,  and 
declarecl  that  he  would  willingly  pass  seven  years 
in  hell  to  gain  the  honour  of  such  a  victory  as  had 
that  day  fallen  to  Huntley.*  The  intruder  sat 
at  supper  among  the  crowd  in  the  great  hidl  of 
the  castle,  when  a  false  alarm  was  given  that 
Huntley  was  upon  them.  In  the  terror  and  con- 
fusion caused  by  this  announcement  he  effected  his 
escape,  carr3nng  off  with  him  Crawford's  silver  gob- 
let, which  he  presented  to  Huntley  at  Brechin  as  a 
voucher  for  his  strange  adventure.! 

The  king  lost  no  time  in  inflicting  the  penalties 
of  treason  upon  the  insurgent  b.iron,  and  in  reward- 

*  jVccovdiiii;  to  tradition  tlie  words  used  were,  "  lie  wad 
bo  content  to  liing  seven  years  in  hell  hy  the  I'reers  o'  tlio 
e'e  "  (eyelashes). — Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.  p.  137. 

f  This  adventurous  youth  is  said  lo  have  been  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Calders  of  Assuanlee,  an  estate  which  the 
historian  of  the  Gordons  asserts  to  have  been  given  him  hy 
Hnntley,  in  reward  of  his  daring— though  it  is  iirobable 
tliat  a  former  grant  was  only  contirnicil  ii)ion  this  occasion. 
He  adds  that  "  George,  Duke  of  Gordon,  had  a  cnp  made  of 
silver  and  gold,  and  embossed  as  like  to  the  original  as  a 
work  conld  be,  and  gaie  it  to  this  Ilr.  Calder  of  Assnanlee, 
to  be  kept  in  his  family  liy  him  and  his  successors."— Gor- 
don's Hist,  of  the  Family  "of  Gordon,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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ing  his  victorious  licutciiaiit-gciicral  for  Iii.s  import- 
ant s'.-r\icos<)ii  this  occasion.  The  '  life,  lands,  and 
goods,'  of  Crawford  '  wcjx-  declared  forfeit '  to  the 
state  ;  his  lordsliip  of  Brecliin,  with  tlie  hereditary 
.sheriffdom  of  Ahcrdeen,  were  conferred  upon  Hunt- 
ley ;  and  while  the  armorial  coat  of  the  victor  \\-as 
honourahly  augmented,  that  of  the  rebel  was  torn, 
and  his  bearings  abolished  and  '  scrapit  out  of  the 
]3ook  of  Arms  for  ever.'  * 

Meanwhile  the  civil  ^val■  between  the  royalists, 
Civil  war        and  the  partisans  of  the  Douglas 

kiug^  w™!     '■''""'y^  '■='S^'d  fi^^'^^ly  "1  oth"- parts 
iiud  il,e         ^i  tli«  country.    The  Earl  of  Angus, 
J)<mi^a>^es.       though  himself  a  chief  of  a  younger 
branch   of  that  house,   espoused  the   cause  of  the 
king  against  his  own  kinsman.     A  similar  course 
was  followed  by  Sir  John  Douglas,  of  ];)alkcith, 
who  became  on  that  accoui# exceedingly  obnoxiou.s 
to  the  partisans  of  the  head  of  the  family.     His 
castle  of  Dalkeith,  a  place  of  great  strength,  was 
besieged   by   them,   and   the   adjacent   town   and 
villages   ravaged  and  burned.     But  the   garrison 
defended  theuiselvcs  with   so   much  courage  and 
resolution,  that  the  assailants  were  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  sicge.f     In  other  districts  of  the 
country,  the  operations  of  husbandry  and  the  pur- 
suits of  trade  and  commerce,  were  completely  inter- 
rupted by  these  bloody  feuds,  and  life  and  property 
were  alike   i-endcred  insecure.     In  the  north,  the 
Earl  of  ,>Ioray,   one   of  the   brothers   of  Douglas, 
sought   to   take    vengeance   on   Huntley,   for°  his 
o\ertlirow  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  by  burning  his 
castle    of   Strathbogie    and   ravaging   his    estates. 
Huntley  himself,  w-ho  was  recalled  to  the  north  by 
this   disastrous   intelligence,    was  afterwards    sur- 
prised by  Moray,  and  lost  a  considerable  number 
of   his   followers   in  a  morass,   called  Dunkintj-.J 
Li   revenge  for  this  outrage  the  Gordons  invaded 
fJie   fertile   district  of  :\Ioraj-,   and  after  laying  it 
waste  with  tire  and  sword,   razed  to  the  ground 
that   half  of  the  city  of  Elgin  which  belonged  to 
the  friends  of  the  lourlof  Moray :  5  while  the^Tiger 
I'^.arl    of   Crawford,   exasperated   by  his   defeat  at 
IJrechin,    spoiled    the    lands    and    destroyed    the 
houses   of   the    king's    friends    in    Angus,   taking 
lerriblo  revenge  on  all  who  had  either  refused  to 
support   him,  or  had  deserted  his  banner  in   the 
recent  engagement. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Douglas  meanwhile,  not  con- 
tented with  having  inflicted  upon  the  country 
all  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  entered  into  a 
treasonable  correspondence  with  the  English  "-o- 
veriimcnt,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  faction  of  tlie 
Yorkists,   and  promised  to   swear  homage   to   the 

^   I'itscottie,  vol.  i.  ].p,  ln."» — ]()7 
t  lliiil.  p.  1114. 

;  'Jliis  n-pulse  gave  rise  to  ,a  jeering  sonr;,  wlddi  ran 
llms  : — 

'■  "Where  dill  ynn  leiu'e  your  men, 
Thou  Goi-iloii  so  £,'a3-  ? 
In  the  bof;  of  Dunltinty, 
Mowing  the  liay." 
§  ETence  tlie  provevli,  when  a  tiling  is  imperfectlyfini.shed 
that  it  is  '  Halt  dune,  as  Elgin  was  burned.'  ' 


I'nglish  king  as  his  lawful  sovereign.*  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  these  intrigues,  the  king, 
by  the  advice  of  the  sagacious  Kennedy,  resolved 
to  adopt  prompt  and  vigorous    mca.sures    for   the 


iranishmcnt  of  Douglas  and  his  ac- 


Meeliiig  of 


complices,  and  for  this  purpose  a     jjaitiament  at 
meeting  of  the  Three  Estates  was       Eiloiburgb. 
assembled  at  Edinburgh  on   the  twelfth  of  June, 
14.52.     In  this  parliament  the  sentence  of  forfeiture 
against   the   Earl   of   Crawford   was  ratified   and 
confirmed,  '  his  gudis  and  gear  confiscat,  his  lundis 
dealt,  and  his  name  abolished  and  blotted  out  of 
the  buik  of  arms  for  evir.'     The  Earls  of  Douglas, 
Moray,  and   Pioss ;   James,  Lord  Hamilton ;    and 
John,   Lord   Balvcny,  were  summoned  to  ajipcar 
before  the  parliament  on  a  certain  day  to  answer 
for  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge.     During  the 
night,    however,    previous    to  the         Dou'd'ii; 
day   apjioiiited  for  their   appear-     renounces  his 
ancc,   a  paper,    signed   with   the       allegianee. 
names  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  his  brothers,  and 
Lord  Hamilton,  was  affixed  to  the  church  doors, 
declaring  that  they  would  not  obey  the  summons; 
and  renouncing  their   allegiance  to  the  king  as  a 
murderer,  a  perjured  prince,  a  violator  of  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  an  '  ungodly  thirster  after  in- 
nocent blood,  without  just  quarrel  or  occasion. 't 
James  was  highly  incensed  at  this    vigorous  mea- 
gross   insult,   and  took  immediate     snres  .idopted 
and   vigorous   measures   to  inflict      ''.^' ''"-'  ^"'^H- 
condign  punishment  on  those  who  had  thus  opcnlj' 
defied  his  authority.     A  solemn  deed  vras  unani- 
mously passed  by  the  parliament,  declaring  that  the 
late  Earl  of  Douglas  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
an  avowed  enemy  to  his  sovereign,  and  in  a  state 
of  ojien  rebellion,  and  that,  in  such  circumstances, 
it  was  lawful  for  the  king  to  put  him  to  death. J; 
The   earldom   of  ]\Ioray,   forfeited    by   Archibald 
Douglas,  was  bestowed  upon  Sir  James  Crichton, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  chancellor,  who  had  claims 
upon  it  by  marriage.     Lord  Hay,  Constable  of  Scot- 
land, a  zealous  supporter  of  the  king  in  his  struggle 
with  the  Douglases,  was  rewarded  with  the  earl- 
dom of  Errol.     Sir  George  Crichton,  of  Cairncs, 
was   created  Earl   of   Caithness:    the   dignity  of 
lords  of  parliament  was  bestowed  upon   Hepburn 
of  Hailcs,  Boyd,  Fleming,  and  other  loyal  barons; 
and  Lord  Campbell,  and  his  son.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, Sir  David  Hume,  Sir  Alexander  Home,  and 
Sir  James  ICeir,  were  rewarded  with  grants  from 
the  crown  lands,  and  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
rebel  barons.     After  taking  these  steps  to  encou- 
rage  his  friends,  and   to  intimidate   and  weaken 
his  enemies,  the  king  proceeded  to  issue  a  sum- 
mons for  the  assembling  of  an  arm3'  on  the  moor  of 
Pcntland,  near  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  of 
invading  the  estates  of  the  insurgents,  and  conl- 
pclling  their   submission.     The   summons  was  so 
cheerfully  obeyed   by  the   nobility  and   their  re- 
tainers, that  in  a  short  time  the  king  found  him- 

•  Lesley,  pp.  23,  21. 

+  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  100, 

I  Acts  of  I'arliament,  vol.  iL  p.  73, 
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self  at  the  head  of  an   army  of  thirty  thousand 
men. 

Accompanied  by  this  powerful  force  James 
Snbmiss.ion  of  marched  in  person  ag-ainst  the 
Douglns.  Earl  of  JJouglas,  through  Ettrick 
forest,  Annandalo.  and  Galloway,  '  burning  the 
coins  and  harrying  the  countrie'  of  this  arch- 
rebel,  ^vho  did  not  venture  to  meet  his  sovereinn 
in  the  field.*  At  length,  when  the  royal  army 
appeared  before  Douglas  castle,  the  carl,  by  the 
advice  of  his  chief  vassals  and  supporters,  laid 
down  his  arms,  and  implored  the  clemency  of  the 
king.  James,  who  was  liery  and  impetuous  in  his 
temper,  but  not  vindictive,  readily  extended  his 
forgiveness  to  the  insurgent  chief  and  his  retainers, 
upon  certain  conditions,  which  were  formally  speci- 
fied in  a  written  l)ond.  In  this  deed,  which  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  earl  with  his  own  hand,  and  solemnly 
sworn  to  on  the  holy  gospels,  he  bound  and  obliged 
himself  to  abstain  li-om  any  attempt,  direct  or 
indirect,  by  law  or  any  other  manner  of  way,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  earldom  of  "Wigtown,  or 
the  lordship  of  Stewarton,  forfeited  by  the  late 
earl;  and  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  bro- 
ther and  Lord  Hamilton,  he  engaged  to  remit  and 
forgive  all  manner  of  rancour  of  heart,  feud,  malice, 
and  cnvj-,  which  they  had  entertained  against  any 
of  the  king's  subjects,  and  more  especially  against 
those  who  were  art  and  part  in  the  slaughter  of 
William  Earl  of  Douglas,  his  brother,  and  pro- 
mised, '  at  the  ordinance  and  advyce  of  his  sovc- 
rayne  lord,'  to  take  such  persons  '  in  heartliness 
and  friendship.'  He  next  obliged  himself  '  to  allow 
his  tenants  and  rentallers  to  remain  unmolested  in 
their  farms  till  ^Vhitsunday  come  a  year,'  except 
those  tenants  who  occupied  the  granges  and  farm 
'  steadings,'  which  \^ero  in  the  hands  of  Earl 
William  at  the  time  of  liis  decease,  for  his  own 
proper  use ;  but  even  these  were  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  upon  their  farms  till  the  ensuing  "Whit- 
sunday. The  carl  also  became  bound  to  dissolve 
all  the  leagues  and  bonds  into  which  he  had 
entered  against  his  sovereign,  and  to  enter  into  no 
more  illegal  confederacies  in  time  to  come ;  he 
engaged  to  bring  no  claim  against  the  king  for 
any  rents  which  he  oi'  the  queen  might  have 
levied  in  Douglasdale  or  Galloway,  and  to  make 
reparation  for  all  the  injuries  which  had  been  done 
to  the  persons  who  enjoyed  letters  of  protection; 
and,  finally,  he  bour.d  himself  to  maintain  and 
defend  .the  Borders,  to  keep  the  truce  between 
England  and  Scotland  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  to  pay  to  his  sovereign  lord  the  king  all 
honour  and  worshij),  '  he  having  such  surety  as 
was  reasonable  for  safety  of  his  life.'t 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  restoring  the  southern 
districts  of  the  countiy  to  a  state  of  comparative 
quiet  and  security,  the  king  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  north,  aeeom])anied  by  his  privy  coun- 
cillors and  a  strong  body  of  troops.  As  the  royal 
procession   advanced   througli   Angus,    the    Tiger 

•  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  10!). 

+  Tjtler,  vol.  iv.  Illustration  E. 


Earl  of  Crawford  suddenly  presented  himself  before 
the  king,  bareheaded  aiid  bare-  gu],,,,;,,;,,,,  „( 
footed,  and  clad  in  miserable  ap-  tlie  V.m-\  .,f 
parol,  and  throwing  himself  at  <-iawr„ia. 
his  sovereign's  feet,  confessed  his  treasons,  and  im- 
plored the  royal  forgiveness.  His  earnest  petition 
for  mercy  was  powerfully  supported  by  Bishop 
Kennedy  and  the  Chancellor  Crichton,  by  whose 
advice  Crawford  had  made  his  submission  in  this 
humble  guise,  and  the  king  moved  by  tlie  peni- 
tence of  the  offender  and  their  intercession  in  his 
behalf,  granted  him  a  full  pardon.  He  assured 
the  carl  that  he  desired  neither  '  lands,  lives, 
goods,  nor  gear'  of  his  barons,  but  their  hearts 
and  friendship,  and  that  he  wished  no  other  ven- 
geance for  his  repeated  treasons  than  the  .sight  of 
his  penitence  and  submission.  He,  thorcfore,  freely 
foi-gave  him  and  his  associates  all  their  offences 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  restored  thera  to 
their  honours  and  estates.*  The  stubborn  heart 
of  the  rude  chief  seems  to  have  been  powerfully 
affected  by  the  wise  and  generous  conduct  of  his 
sovereign.  At  the  head  of  a  chosen  company  of 
the  barons  and  gentry  of  Angus,  he  accomijanied 
the  king  in  his  future  progress  to  the  nortli,  and 
on  his  return  in  the  following  month,  he  enter- 
tained him  v/ith  great  magniheencc  at  his  castle 
of  Finhaven.  It  is  said  that  James  liad  ssvoru 
to  make  the  highest  stone  of  the  earl's  castle  the 
lowest ;  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
Finhaven,  he  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  battlements, 
and  throwing  a  stone,  which  was  lying  loose  there, 
down  into  the  moat,  thus  accomplished  his  vow,  if 
not  in  the  spirit,  strictly  in  the  letter,  f  The 
king  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  clemency  to  the 
Tiger  Eail,  for  from  this  time  till  the  period  of  his 
decease  he  continued  a  loyal  subject  and  a  linn 
supporter  of  the  cause  of  order  and  good  govern- 
ment. On  this  account,  his  death,  which  took 
place  from  fever,  six  months  after  his  restoration 
to  the  royal  favour,  was  regretted  both  by  tiie 
king  and  the  nation. 

jMeanwhile,  it  soon    became   apparent  that   tlie 

submission  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas    „  ,    <■ ., 

^  lienrwnl  of  the 

had  not  been  sincci-e,  and  that  the  contest  lietwoen 
peace  which  had  been  patched  up      tl""  kiog  und 

1     ,  ..1      1  .  1  ii     ._  !■     i-  the  ]  K'Li!:'la.ses, 

between  the  Jang  and  tliat  factums  " 

and  turbulent  chief  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  Tlie  power  of  Douglas  was  already 
too  great  for  a  subject,  and  he  had  recently  ob- 
tained from  the  jiope  a  dispensation  for  iiis  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Galloway,  the  widuvi'  of 
his  deceased  brother,  and  had  thus  united  in  liis 
per.son  the  immense  entailed  and  unentailed  estates 
of  the  family.  He  had  also  renewed  his  treason- 
able negotiations  with  the  Yorkist  party,  wlio  had 
now  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the  government  of 
England,  and  received  from  tliem  the  jnomise  of 
an    immediate  supply  of  money  and  of  ti'oops,  mi 

•   I'itscijttic,  vol,  i.  p.  11.'3— 12.3. 

+   III  U Icl'ofls    time,    nearly  f.vo  hundred   years  i  f;e!'- 

wards,  tliis  stone  was  still  prederved  at  FmhavoD.  seouied 
with  an  iron  clmiu. 
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coiKlition  tliat  he  ar.d  liis  associates  sliould  take 
the  naili  uf  homage  to  tlie  I'highsh  crown.  At  this 
critical  emergency,  the  royal  cause  received  a 
severe  hlow  truui  the  death  of  the  sagacious  and 
experieneed  Crichton,  who  died  at  the  castle  of 
Uunliar  in  the  end  of  the  year  1454  ;  and  the 
aspect  of  aii'airs  was  so  threatening,  tliat  it  is  said 
to  have  lieen  a  question  in  the  king's  mind  wliether 
he  should  ahide  the  conflict  or  retire  to  France. 

On  hearing  of  tlie  formidable  army  vhicli  the 
Douglases  were  assembling,  and  the  number 
and  power  of  the  barons  who  had  espoused  their 
cause,  James,  in  great  perplexity  and  alarm,  re- 
paired with  all  speed  to  St.  Andrews  to  ask  coun- 
sel of  Bishop  Kennedy  in  this  hour  of  need.  The 
Piiulent  counsel  of  mode  in  which  the  prudent  prelate 
Bishop  IvcnneJy.  tendered  his  advice  to  his  youth- 
ful sovereign  is  related  by  the  venerable  Pitscottie 
in  the  following  simple  and  graphic  terms : — "  The 
bishop  was  ane  wyse  and  godlieman  and  answered 
the  king  in  this  manner  as  after  follows,  saying, 
•  Sir,  I  beseech  your  grace  that  yc  take  a  little 
meat  to  rcfiesh  you  and  I  will  pass  to  my  orature 
and  pray  to  God  for  you  and  the  commonwealth  of 
this  realme  and  countric.'  This  being  spoken  the 
king  passed  to  his  disjoine  and  the  bishop  to  his 
oratuj'e  to  make  his  prayer  to  Almightie  God  to 
open  his  mouth,  to  give  him  knowledge  and  utter- 
ance, to  give  that  noble  prince  who  was  destitute 
and  comfortless  of  all  good  counsel,  that  he  might 
give  him  instruction  and  learning  how  he  should 
escape  that  great  perrel  and  danger  apparentlic  to 
fall  at  that  time.  Then  this  bishop  took  the  king's 
grace  be  the  hand  and  led  him  to  his  orature, 
beseiking  him  to  make  his  earnest  prayers  to  the 
Almighty  that  he  would  strengthen  him  with  his 
Holy  Spirit,  that  he  might  with  anc  bold  courage 
icsist  his  enemies  who  were  risen  against  him 
contiair  the  eommandement  of  God  and  common- 
wealth of  the  ecuntrie,  beseiking  God  of  his  mighty 
power  and  grace  that  he  would  grant  him  vietorie 
of  these  conspirators  and  rebellers  who  were  I'iseu 
against  him.  but  (without)  anj-  cause  made  be  him, 
and  spcciallie  that  he  would  grant  him  the  upper 
lumd  of  the  Kai'lo  of  Douglas,  and  his  complices, 
like  as  he  had  done  before  agaiirst  him  and  his 
oppressors  when  they  oppressed  the  eommouweallh 
of  the  countrie.  This  being  done,  the  king-  passed 
in  this  manner  to  his  devotion,  as  this  holy  bishop 
had  commanded  him.  And  after,  when  the  king 
had  ended  his  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  then  this 
bishop  seeing  the  king  desolate  of  good  counsel 
and  dispaired  of  good  hope  or  success  of  any  vic- 
tiirie  to  fall  to  him  eontrair  his  enemies,  caused 
liini  to  jiass  into  his  studio,  or  scereit  house,  where 
)i:s  bowes  and  arrowes  lay,  with  other  sundrie 
jewels  of  the  said  bishop's.  Then  the  bishop  let 
tills  noble  prince  sec  ane  similitude,  the  which 
might  bring  him  to  experience  and  comfort,  how- 
lie  might  invade  against  the  uproar  of  the  conspi- 
laioiis,  and  spcciallie  against  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
a,;d  the  leave  (rest)  of  his  complices.  The  said 
bischopc   pulled  out  ane  great  sheafle  of  arrows, 


knit  together  in  ane  cjuhange  of  leather  and  delyv- 
ered   them    to   the   king  in  his  hand  and  hade  him 
set  them  to  his  knee  and  break  them.     The  king 
answered,    '  It  is   impossible,  because  tliair  is  so 
manie  togither  of  the  said  arrowes,  and  linit  so  fast 
with  leather  that  no  man  can  break  them  at  once.' 
The  bishop  answ  ered  and  said,  '  'J'hat  is  true,  but 
ja-t  he  would  let  the  king  see  that  he  could  breake 
them,'  and  pulled  out  one  by  one,  or  two  by  two, 
till  he  had  broken  them  all,  and  said  unto  the  king, 
'  Sir,  ye  must  evin  doe  in  this  manner  with  )-our 
barons  that  have  risen  against  you,  which  are  so 
many  in  number,  and  knit  so  fast  together  against 
you  in  conspiracy,  that  ye  on  no  ways  ean  get  them 
broken.     But  he  this  practiek  that  I  have  showen 
you  be  the  similitude  of  thir  arrowes,   that  is   to 
say,  ye  must  conquer  and  break  by  lord  and  lord 
be  himselfe,  for  ye  may  not  deal  with   them   all 
at  once :  and  farder,  make   anc  proelamatione  out 
through  your  realme  to  all  theiifes  and  traitouris, 
and  all  them  that  have  oifendit  against  you,  to  grant 
them  free  remissioue  to  be  good  men  in  time  com- 
ing, and  now  to  serve  your  grace  at  this  instant 
time  in  your  necessitie.     The  which  being  done,  I 
trust  your  grace  shall  get  more  favours,  nor  shall 
3'our  eontrair  pairtie.'    The  king  hearing  this  wyse 
counsel  took  courage,  and  maid  his  proclamationes 
as  forsaid  is  in  all  piairts  of  his  realme  to  the  effect 
forsaid."  * 

Acting  upon  this  sagacious  advice,  James  caused 
private  representations  to  be  made  to  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  adverse  party,  pointing  out  the 
danger  which  must  arise,  not  only  to  the  independ- 
ence of  the  crown,  but  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country  and  to  their  own  interests,  from  the  ambi- 
tion and  overgrown  power  of  the  Douglas  family; 
and  made  liberal  promises  to  those  who,  in  this  mo- 
ment of  extremity,  should  abandon  their  cause, 
and  join  the  party  of  the  sovereign.  Induced  by 
these  promises  and  expectations,  as  well  as  by  the 
di-ead  of  the  overwhelming  predominance  of  the 
Douglases,  many  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  barons 
rallied  round  the  crown,  and  the  king  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-ap- 
pointed army.  ^\  ith  this  force  he  marched  into 
Dougiasdale  and  Avondale,  laying  waste,  with  fire 
and  sword,  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  and 
Lord  Hamilton,  and,  by  threats  of  immediate  and 
condign  punishment,  compelled  the  bai-ons  and 
gentry  of  the  disafl'ected  districts  to  renew  their 
allegiance  and  join  his  banner.  His  lieutenants, 
the  Earls  of  Orkney  and  Angus,  then  laid  siege  to 
the  strong  castle  of  Abcrcorn,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  For  a 
whole  month  this  forti-iss  resisted  the  utmost  ef- 
forts of  the  besiegers,  though  battered  by  power- 
ful engines,  and  especially  by  a  large  cannon, 
which  was  directed  by  a  E'rench  engineer  ;  hut,  at 
length,  it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  garrison  hanged.  Meanwhile,  Douglas,  and 
his  kinsman  and  ally  Lord  Hamilton,  having  col- 
lected a  numerous  and  highly-disciplined  armv, 
•  I'itscol^ie,  vol.  i.  pp.  123 — 130,  note. 
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advanced  to  the  relief  of  tlie  beleaguered  fortress. 
A  battle  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  situa- 
tion and  character  of  the  two  parties  left  no  doubt 
that  it  wrtuld  be  desperately  contested,  and  that 
the  result  would  be  decisive.  But  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  had  already  opened  a  secret  negotiation 
with  the  allies  and  vassals  of  Douglas,  and  ad- 
dressed Uiinself  so  successfully  to  their  hopes  and 
fears,  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  their 
nimilicr  were  gaiiied  over  to  the  royal  cause. 

The  representations  of  the  sagacious  prelate  pro- 
Ni-r-otiaiions  of  <iuccd  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Kennedy  with  ilie  mind  of  his  kinsman.  Lord  Hamil- 
robcl  cluefs.  to,,^  ^yjjg  commanded  a  chosen 
body  of  three  hundred  horse,  and  as  many  infantrj', 
in  the  army  of  Douglas.  But  although  this  power- 
ful baron  returned  a  favourable  answer  to  the  over- 
tures of  the  prelate,  he  was  sincerely  attached  to 
the  cause  of  Douglas,  and  hesitated  to  abandon  liim 
at  tkis  eriticod  conjuncture.  Meanwhile,  the  king 
sent  a  herald  to  tSie  rebel  armj-,  charging  them  to 
disi>erse,  under  the  pains  of  treason ;  but  at  the  same 
time  promising  pardon  to  all  who  should  lay  down 
their  arms.  To  this  message  Douglas  returned  a 
scornful  answer,  and  immediately  caused  his  trum- 
pets to  sound  ;  and  placing  his  troops  in  battle 
array,  marched  forward  to  encounter  the  royal 
array.  Imagining,  however,  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  king  had  produced  an  nnfaA'ourable  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  his  followers,  and  made 
them  waver  in  their  adherence  to  his  cause,  he  re- 
solved to  delaj'  the  engagement  till  next  day,  and 
accordingly  led  his  troops  back  into  his  camp,  hop- 
ing to  re-ariimatc  their  drooping  courage,  and  to 
inspire  them  with  greater  confidence  and  zeal.  But 
this  injudicious  movement  had  a  most  unfavour- 
able effect  on  his  most  powerful  adherents,  who 
saw  in  this  "wavering  and  undecided  conduct  a 
proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the  earl  to  conduct  so  pe- 
lilous  an  enterprise.  Douglas  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered his  tent,  than  Hamilton  came  to  expostulate 
with  him,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  fight,  or  not;  assuring  him  that  every  day's 
delay  would  augment  the  roj-al  forces,  and  diminish 
the  number  of  his  own  adherents.  Douglas  con- 
temptuously answered,  '  If  you  are  tired,  you  may 
depart  when  you  please.'  Hamilton  straightway 
took  the  earl  at  his  word,  and  that  very  night 
passed  over  to  the  king,  with  all  the  troops  under 
his  command.     His  example  was  so  generally  fol- 

-tliey  abandon  ■^"''^'1  ''J ''"=  °^^''"'  iii^u'gant  chiefs, 
tlie  cause  of  who  had  a  high  opinion  of  Hamil- 
Uuuglas.  ton's  prudence  and  sagacity,  that 
before  morning  the  camp  of  Douglas  was  almost 
entirely  deserted,  and  scarcely  one  hundred  men 
remained  in  it,  besides  his  own  household  troops 
and  immediate  dependents.*  The  unfortunate 
baron,  thn.s  abandoned  by  his  friends,  and  exposed 
to  the  unmitigated  vengeance  of  the  king,  hastily 
broke  up  his  encampment,  and  fled  to  the  wilds  of 
Annandale,  where,  for  a  time,  he  eluded  the  pur- 
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Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  13J— 133,  note. 


suit  of  his  enemies.  Hamilton,  whose  desertion  of 
Douglas  had  mainly  contributed  to  his  overthrow, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  was  committed  to  pri- 
son for  a  short  time  at  Roslin,  and  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney ;  but  he  was  soon 
released,  and  rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  royal 
cause  with  large  grants  from  the  forfeited  estates. 

James  followed  up  his  success  by  \igiirous  mea- 
sures for  the  complete  overthrow  of  tiie  house  of 
Douglas,  and  the  establishment  of  the  royal  au- 
thority throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the  head  of 
a  powerful  arm)',  ho  marched  through  the  western 
and  southern  districts  of  the  country,  and,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  reduced  the  various  strongholds 
which  Douglas  and  his  adherents  surrender  of  the 
had  fortified  against  the  govern-  stron','liolds  of 
ment.  Douglas  castle  itself,  with  ""^  lubels. 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Strathavon,  Thricvc,  Loch- 
endorb,  and  Tarnawa}',  were  in  this  way  succes- 
sivclj'  taken  and  dismantled.  Douglas  had  in  the 
meantime  fled  into  England,  but  his  three  brothers, 
the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Moray,  and  Lord  Bal- 
veny,  remained  on  the  borders,  and  succeeded  in 
collecting  a  numerous  army  of  their  own  retainers, 
and  other  lawless  marauders,  m  ith  which  they  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  the  country.  They  were  en- 
countered at  Arkinholmc,  on  the  r[,|^^  Don^lasea 
river  Esk,  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,*  aie  defeated  at 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force,  Arlcijiliolme. 
composed  of  the  Scotts,  Maxwells,  Johnstons,  and 
other  borderers,  who  had  been  lately  numbered 
among  the  vassals  of  Douglas,  but  now  abandoned 
his  sinking  cause,  and  hastened  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  party.f  After  a 
desperate  conflict,  the  insurgents  were  totally 
routed.  The  Earl  of  Moray  was  slain  in  the  action ; 
Ormond  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and 
shortly  after  executed;  and  of  the  brothers  of  Dou- 
glas, Balveny  alone  made  his  escape  into  England. 
James,  who  at  the  time  this  action  was  fought  was 
prosecuting  the  siege  of  Abercorn,  received  the  first 
intimation  of  this  signal  victory  from  a  soldier, 
who  laid  at  his  feet  the  bleeding  head  of  the  Earl 
of  Jloray.  '  He  was  received  by  the  king,'  says 
Pitscottie,  '  with  very  great  thanks. '| 

James  having  thus  triumphed  over  the  formidable 
rebellion,  which  had  menaced  not  merely  the  inde- 
pendence, but  the  very  existence  of  his  throne, 
returned    to   the    capital   to   meet  his  parliament, 

*  The  prominent  part  talien  by  the  Earl  of  Angus  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  gave  rise  to  a 
popular  sayin;;,  founded  on  tlie  different  complexion  of  the 
two  branches  of  the  hou^e  of  Douglas,  '  That  the  lied  Uou- 
glag  had  put  down  tlie  lilack.' 

+  Various  charters  exist  conferring  grants  of  land  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  ancestor  ofv the  DuUe  of  Bueclencli,  and 
on  the  lieattisons,  and  other  clans,  for  their  services  in  the 
battle  of  Arkiuholnie. 

■j  Chronicles  of  Scotland,  vol.  i,  p.  13l'i.  According  to 
Pitscottie,  the  carl  liimself  ii'as  present  at  the  battle  of 
Arlvinholme,  and,  along  with  his  brotlier,  very  nariowly 
escaped  through  a  wood;  but  in  the  letter  of  .lames  to 
Charles  Vll.  of  franoe,  giving  an  acci>untof  the  overlhiw 
r.f  tlie  rebels,  it  is  staled,  tliat  Houglashad  shortly  before 
lied  to  England  with  only  four  or  tivo  attendants.— See 
I'inkerlon,  vol.  i. — Appendix,  p.  480. 
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wliieli  Imd  been  sumnioiicd  to  assemble  tbcre  in 
,,  ,.  .,  ,,,  the  month  of  June,  1455.  In  this 
r'.iii-l  ciflioni^'Uis  mcctingoltho  national  council, the 
and  liis  rnoLhei-  ]Tarl  of  Douglas,  his  mother,  Bea- 
and  l.y.AUen.  ^  ^^,.^^^  Countcsb  of  ])ouglas,  and  his 
br.)thci-s,  Archibald,  Earl  of  :\Ioray,  v.-ho  had  fallen 
at  Arkinhulmc,  and  John  Douglas  of  Balveny  were 
declared  traitors,  and  their  estates  and  offices  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown.  The  seals  of  the  bishops,  earls, 
and  barons  who  sat  in  the  parliament,  and  of  the 
burgh  of  Haddington,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  burghs,  were  appended 
to  the  instrument  of  forfeiture,  in  order  to  give 
additional  weight  and  solemnity  to  the  sentence. 
After  having  thus  directed  the  vengeance  of  the  laws 
against  the  arch-rebel  and  his  family,  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  to  adopt 
measures  for  strengthening  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  and  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  A'iew  of  preventing  the  dilapidation  of 
Statutes  enactcil  tl"!  royal  revenues.  It  was  first  of 
liyihi^  pavliaiiieat  a,ll  declared  that  "since  the  poverty 
111  Anu'. ,  I  I-).),  ofthc  crown  is  ofttimes  the  cause  of 
the  poverty  of  the  realm,  and  of  many  other  incon- 
veniences wliieli  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate, 
it  had  been  ordained,  by  the  advice  of  the  full  coun- 
cil of  parliament,  that  there  should  be  from  this 
time  appointed  certain  lordships  and  castles  in  every 
part  of  the  realm,  where,  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  the  sovereign  may  be  likely  to  take  up  his  re- 
sidence; which  were  to  belong,  in  perpetuity,  to  the 
crown,  never  to  be  settled  or  bestowed,  either  in  fee 
or  franctenure  upon  any  person  whatever,  however 
high  his  rank  or  estate,  except  by  the  solemn  Pvdvice 
and  decree  of  the  whole  parliament,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances wdiich  affected  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom."  As  an  additional  securitj'  against 
the  alienation  of  the  crown  lands,  it  was  further 
declared,  "  that,  even  if  the  present  monarch  or  any 
of  his  successors  should  alienate  or  convey  away  to 
an  v  person  the  lordships  and  castles  which  were  the 
jjroperty  of  the  crown,  such  a  transaction,  being 
contrary  to  the  will  of  parliament,  should  not  stand 
:g(>od  ill  law  ;  but  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  the 
king  for  the  time  being  to  resume  these  lands  into 
his  own  hands  without  the  solemnity  of  any  inter- 
vening process  of  law  ;  and  not  only  to  resume  them, 
but  to  insist  that  those  who  had  unjustly  occupied 
those  roj'al  estates  should  refund  the  whole  rents 
and  jiroats  wliich  they  had  received,  till  the  period 
of  their  resumption  by  the  crown."  And  that  every 
possible  precaution  might  he  taken  to  prevent  tli'e 
violation  of  this  solemn  demand,  it  was  finally 
enacted,  "  that  the  present  king  and  his  successors 
should  be  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  sliall 
keep  tliis  statute  and  duly  observe  it  in  every 
jnirticular." 

After  this  enactment,  a  particular  account  is  given 
of  the  lands  and  revenues  belonging  to  the  crown. 
Xetuion  is  Hist  of  all  made  of  the  customs  of  the 
kingdom,  as  they  stood  at  the  death  of  James  I. 
Then  foUo'.vs  a  spccilic  cninueraiiou  of  the  crown 
lands,  iiuong  which  we  lind  the  lordship  of  Ettrick 


Forest  and  the  principality  of  Galloway,  wliich  had 
formed  part   of  the   extensive    do-     jjuianeiation  of 

<rlas:     tb 

lid  revenues. 


mains  of   the  family  of  Douglas:     the  .;...ivn  landu,. 


the  remainderof  the  forfeited  estates 
of  that  formidable  house  having  been  divided  among 
the  nobles  who  assisted  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 
The  other  chief  territories  recorded  as  belonging  to 
the  crown  are  the  castle  of  lidinburgh,  ifith  the  lands 
of  Ballincrieff  and  Gosford,  and  all  the  other  estates 
pertaining  to  the  king  within  the  sheriffdom  of 
Lothian — the  castle  of  Stirling,  with  the  lands  con- 
nected with  it — the  castle  of  Dunbarton,  with  the 
lands  of  Cardross,  Ivoseneath  and  the  pension  from 
Cadyow,  with  the  pension  of  the  "  ferme  meill"  of 
Kilpatrick — the  wdiole  earldom  of  Fife,  with  the 
palace  of  Falkland — the  earldom  of  Strathern,  with 
the  rights  belonging  to  it — the  house  and  lordship 
of  Brechin,  with  the  services  and  superiority  of  Cor- 
tachy — the  castles  and  lordships  of  Inverness  and 
Urquhart,  with  the  water  mails,  or  rents,  due  for 
the  fishings  of  Inverness — the  lordship  of  Abcrnethy 
and  the  several  baronies  of  Urquhart,  Glenorchane, 
Bonnechcn,  Bonochar,  Annache,  Eddcrdail,  Pccty 
Bi'achly  and  Strathern  ;  and  lastly,  Rcdcastle,  in  the 
south-east  of  llosshirc,  with  the  appended  lordship 
of  lloss. 

It  was  also  provided  by  the  parliament,  that  all 
the  regalities  which  at  this  time  belonged  to  the 
king  should  be  inalienably  annexed  to  the  royalty; 
and  that  in  future  no  regalities  should  be  granted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  parliament.  It  was  de- 
creed that  the  important  office  of  warden  of  the 
Borders,  which  had  long  been  held  by  the  house  of 
Douglas,  should  henceforth  cease  to  bo  hereditary; 
and  that  the  wardens  should  have  no  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  treason,  except  where  these  were  out  of 
breach  of  the  truce.  It  was  also  ordained  that  in 
future  '•  no  office  should  be  given  in  fee  or  heritage, 
whilst  such  as  had  been  so  disposed  of  since  the 
death  of  the  late  king  were  revoked  and  abolished; 
due  care  being  taken  that  anj- price  or  consideration 
which  had  been  advanced  by  the  possessor  shouldbe 
restored" — a  judicious  and  most  important  statute, 
which  stiuck  at  the  root  of  a  grievous  abuse,  and 
was  calculated  to  diminish  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  nobility.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  ^lardciishiji  of  the  march,  bestowed 
upon  the  second  son  of  the  king,  Alexander,  Earl  of 
March,  and  Lord  of  Annandale.*  Various  enact- 
ments were  also  jiassed  for  the  arrest  of  false  coiners 
and  corners,  or  sturdy  ■vagrants,  who  were  to  he 
punished  as  thieves  or  robbers  ;  and  it  was  provided 
that  for  the  settlement  of  petty  suits  a  council  of 
eight  or  twelve  persons,  according  to  the  sizt  of  the 
town,  should  be  appointed  by  the  privy  council.  A 
curious  sumptuary  statute  followed,  prescribing  with 
great  minuteness  of  detail  the  particular  dresses  to 
be  worn  respectively  by  earls,  lords  of  parUament, 
commissaries  of  burglis,  and  advocates  or  •'  fore- 
speakers'  at  all  meetings  of  parliament  and  -enenil 
councils,  under  a  heavy  penalty  to  the  kiii"-  f" 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  (.arliam',nt,  held 
■    A.T:,  ultlie  I'artiauieiU  of  Hcutlund,  v,,|,  ii.  ,,.  j:i.      ^   ji,ij. 
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at   Stirling,  on  the   lutli  of  October,  preparations 

,        .   were  made  for  tlie  defcnee  of  the 
Prorogued  meet-  ,  .       , 
111^  of  the  varlia- kingdom    against   any  sudden  in- 

munt,  October,    yasion    '  of  their   auld  enemies   of 
"'''■  England  ;'  and  it  was  direeted  that 

watchmen  should  be  stationed  at  all  the  fords  of 
the  Tweed  between  Koxburgh  and  Ber^Yick,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  give  notice  of  the  encmj',  b}-  lighting 
a  beacon.  Regulations  were  also  enacted  regarding 
the  number  of  beacon-fires  that  were  to  be  kindled, 
to  make  known  the  strength  of  the  invading  force, 
and  the  certainty  or  uncertaintj'  of  its  approach. 
And  minute  arrangements  were  made,  proocribing 

KeRuUitioiis  fi.r  ^^^"^  manner  in  which  the  inhabit- 
the  defence  of  auts,  not  Only  of  the  border-dis- 
the  Borders.  tricts  and  of  Lothian,  but  also  of 
Fife  and  Stirling,  should  be  warned  of  the  inva- 
sion. A  subsequent  statute  ordered  a  guard  of 
two  hundred  bowmen,  and  an  equal  number  of 
spearmen,  to  be  maintained  on  the  east  and  \ve>t 
marches,  at  the  expense  of  the  Border  lords ;  and  a 
force  of  one  hmidred  bows  and  one  hundred  sjicars. 
to  be  kept  up  for  the  defence  of  the  west  marches  ; 
while  strict  injunctions  were  issued  to  the  Border 
barons  to  have  their  castles  well  garrisoned  and 
provisioned,  and  their  vassals  in  readiness  to  join 
the  force  under  the  conniiand  of  the  warden.  The 
abstraction  of  any  part  of  the  general  booty  cap- 
tured during  a  warden  march,  or  invasion  of  Ei!g- 
land  by  the  warden  in  person,  or  any  theft  of  the 
plunder,  or  the  prisoners  belonging  to  the  leaders 
or  tiieir  men,  was  forbidden  under  the  severest 
penalties ;  and  it  was  declared  that  any  person  v\ho 
should  furnish  sujiplies  to  the  English  gai'risons  of 
Roxburgh  or  Berwick,  or  give  warning  to  the 
English  of  an  intended  invasion  of  the  Scots,  or 
undertake  a  private  journey  into  England,  without 
the  king's  or  the  warden's  safe  conduct,  should  be 
punished  as  a  traitor,  with  the  loss  of  life  and 
estate.* 

Meanwhile  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was 
again  threatened  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who, 
alter  the  battle  of  Arkinholme,  had  renewed  his 
alliance  with  John,  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  This  ocean  prince,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moteness and  inaccessibility  of  his  territories,  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  vengeance  which  had  fallen 
so  heavily  on  his  confederates,  and  he  was  now 
induced  by  Douglas  to  make  another  attempt  to 
overturn  the  Scottish  throne.  Having  collected  a 
force  of  five  thousand  men,  he  embarked  them  on 
hoard  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  galleys,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  to  his  near  kinsman,  Donald  Bal- 
loch,  Lord  of  Isla.     This  powerful  chief,  who  had 

r>      ,,T,  „    1     sreat  influence  not  only  in  Scot- 
Donald  Balloch    ?,,,.,,  ti     V  T    1      1 
invades  the       land  but  in  the  north  ot  Ireland, 
\vestern  coast  of  entered  readily  into  the  projects 
Scotland.        qJ  Douglas,  and,  animated  by  he- 
reditary antipathy  against  the  royal   family,   he 
undertook  a  predatory  incursion  against  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Scotland,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
from  Innerkip  to  Bute,  the  Cumrays,  and  the  is- 
•   tVcts  of  the  ravliamcut  of  Scotland,  pp.  44,  15. 


land  of  Arran.  But,  owing  to  the  prudent  precaii 
tlons  taken  by  the  king  to  repel  the  invaders,  \]n/ 
main  object  of  the  expeJition  was  fi'ustrateii,  and 
the  loss  sirstained  was  by  no  means  so  gieat  as 
might  have  been  cxpecled.  In  the  words  ot  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  ''There  was  slain  of  goud 
men,  fifteen  ;  of  women,  two  or  three  ;  of  cliildiTn. 
three  or  four.  The  plunder  included  five  or  si?: 
hundred  horse,  ten  thousand  oxen  and  kinc.  and 
more  than  a  thousand  sheep  and  goats.  At  ll'.o 
same  time  they  burned  down  several  mansions  in 
Innerkip  around  the  church,  harried  all  Arran, 
stormed  and  levelled  with  the  giound  the  castle  of 
Brodick,  and  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  the  islands 
of  the  Cumrays.  They  also  levied  tribute  upon 
Bute,  carrying  away  a  hundred  bolls  of  malt,  a 
hundred  marts,*  and  a  hundred  niarl;s  of  silver. t 
The  expedition  concluded  by  a  fierce  attack  on 
Lauder,  Bishop  of  Lismore,  a  son  of  the  baron  of 
Balcomy,  in  Fife,  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  rude 
islanders,  both  as  a  stranger  and  as  a  supporter  of 
the  royal  cause.  The  unfortunate  prelate,  who  had 
three  years  before  been  ]dundered  and  maltreated 
by  the  rude  inhabitants  of  liis  diocese,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  v\hile 
the  greater  part  of  his  attendants  were  savagely 
murdered.  J 

After  the  failure  of  the   expedition   of   Donald 

Balloch,  the  Earl  of  Douglas  re-  ,,,,     r-    i    <■  i> 

'  o  Hie  I.arl  of  Doll- 

turned  to  England,  where  ho  was  y|,is  ]>i()tieicd 

cordially   weieomcd   by   his    ally,  ""d  eneomaKed 

.11^1          c  -K-     1          1        ■               ^  hv  the  Yorkibts. 

the  Duke  ot    lork,  who,  in  conse-  •' 

quencc  of  the  imbecility  of  Henry  VI.,  was  at  this 
time  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  received  fioin  him, 
as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the  grant  of  an  an- 
nual pension  of  five  hundred  pounds,  "  to  be  cnn- 
tinucd  to  him  until  he  should  be  restored  to  las  pos- 
sessions, or  to  the  greater  jiart  of  them,  by  the  per- 
son who  then  called  himself  thelCing  of  the  Scots."§ 
Justh"  indignant  at  the  gross  insult,  James  sent  a 
spirited  remonstrance  to  the  English  monarch,  com- 
plaining of  the  encouragement  given  by  his  govern- 
ment to  a  convicted  tiaitor  like  Douglas,  and  warn- 
ing him  of  the  danger  which  he  incuned  by  this 
attempt  to  foster  rebellion,  and  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  friendly  state.  i| 

These  representations,  however,  seem  only  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  provoking  Extra.irdinary 
the  Yorkist  faction  to  offer  still  letter  to  the  King 
farther  indignities  to  the  Scottish  "''  Scotland, 
king  ;  and,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  they  transmitted 
to  him  the  following  foolish  and  insolent  epistle  :-- 
"  The  king,  to  an  illustrious  prince,  James,  calling 
himself  King  of  Scotland,  sends  greeting.  "We 
presume  it  to  bo  equally  acknowledged  and  noto- 
rious, that  fealty  and  honuige  are  due  by  the  King 
of  Scots  to  the  King  of  England,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  becomes  a  vassal  to  pay  such  homage 


•  Cattle  intended  for  winter  conBumption. 

+  .\uchinleek  Chronicle,  p.  0,0. 

+  Ihid.  p.  f>l. 

J  llvrner,  Foed.  vol.  xi.  p.  3o7. 

II    ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  3«H. 
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to  his  s\i]icrioi- and  overlord;  and  tliat  from  times 
of  fo  1  eiiiiite  antiquity  that  they  exceed  tlie  memory 
of  iiian,  even  to  the  present  day,  we  and  our  pro- 
geniti'r.s,  kings  of  England,  have  possessed  such 
rig'.its,  and  you  and  your  ancestors  have  acknow- 
ledged srch  a  dependence.  Wherefore,  such  being 
the  ca.'^e.  whcnoe  comes  it  that  the  subject  hath  not 
sci-u])led  insolently  to  erect  his  neck  against  his 
master  ?  And  what,  think  ye,  ought  to  be  his 
punishment,  when  he  spurns  the  condition,  and  en- 
deavours to  compass  the  destruction  of  his  person  ? 
AVith  what  sentence  is  treason  generally  visited  ? 
Or  have  you  been  so  ignorant  of  all  things  as  rot 
to  be  aware  of  the  penalties  "which  await  the  rebel, 
and  him  v\ho  is  so  hardy  as  to  deny  his  homage  to 
his  liege  superior?  If  so,  we  would  exhort  jou 
fcpeedily  to  inform  yourself  upon  the  matter,  lest 
the  lesson  should  be  communicated  by  the  experi- 
ence of  your  own  person,  rather  than  by  the  in- 
formation of  others.  To  the  letters  which  have 
been  presented  to  us  by  a  certain  person  calling 
himself  your  lion-herald  and  king-at-arms,  and 
which  aio  replete  with  all  manner  of  folly,  inso- 
lence, and  boasting,  wo  make  this  brief  reply: — 
It  halh  ever  been  the  custom  of  those  wlio  fight 
rather  by  deceit  than  with  open  arms,  to  commit 
an  outrageous  attack,  in  tlic  first  instance,  and  then 
to  declare  war;  to  affect  innocence,  and  shift  their 
own  guilt  upon  their  neighbours,  to  cover  them- 
sehes  with  the  shadow  of  [jeace,  and  the  ]n-otection 
of  truces  ;  whilst  beneath  this  veil  they  are  fraudu- 
lently plotting  the  ruin  of  those  they  call  their 
friends.  To  such  persons,  whose  machinations  we 
cordially  despise,  it  seems  to  us  best  to  reply  by 
actions.  The  repeated  breaches  of  faifli,  therefore, 
which  we  have  suffeied  at  your  hands;  the  injury, 
rapine,  robbery,  and  insolence,  which  have  been 
inflicted  upon  us,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  shall  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  rather  than  committed  to 
writing;  for  we  eslccm  it  unworthy  of  our  dignity 
to  attempt  to  reply  to  you  in  your  own  fashion,  by 
slanders  and  reproaches.  We  would  desire,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  mean  season  you  .should  not  be 
ignorant  that,  instead  of  its  having  the  intended 
effect  of  inspiiing  us  with  terror,  we  do  most  cor- 
dially des])i-e  this  viiin  confidence  and  insolent 
boasting,  in  which  we  have  observed  the  weakest 
and  most  pusillanimous  persons  are  generally  the 
greatest  adepts;  and  that  you  should  be  aware  that 
it  is  our  firm  purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Almighty,  to  put  down  and  severely  chastise  all 
such  insolent,  rebellious,  and  arrogant  attempts, 
which  it  hath  been  your  ]nactice  contumeliouslv 
to  direct  against  us.  "Wishing,  nevertheless,  with 
that  charity  which  becomes  a  Christian  prince,  that 
it  may  please  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  reclaim  you 
from  error,  into  the  paths  of  justice  and  truth,  and 
to  iuspiie  you  for  the  future  with  a  spirit  of  more 
enlightened  judgment  and  counsel,  we  bid  you 
farewell."* 

This   extraordinary  letter,  Avhich   furnishes   uu 
•  llynii.T,  l"ofd.  vul.  xi.  p.  380. 


amusing  specimen  of  the  boasting  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  condemn,  was  followed  r.i  unwal  of 
by  the  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  liostilities 
Borders;  and  a  desolating  warfare  ^i*-*'  Kngl-md. 
was  carried  on  between  the  two  countries,  whicli 
inflicted  severe  injuries  upon  both,  and  led  to  no 
important  results.  The  Scottish  monarch  having 
received  information  from  the  borderers,  that  the 
im])ortant  town  of  Berwick  was  weakly  garrisoned, 
and  might  easily  be  taken  by  surprise,  collected  a 
numerous  army,  and  made  a  rapid  and  secret  march 
to  the  frontier.  But  an  English  fugitive,  who  had 
come  into  Scotland  protected  by  a  safe  conduct, 
and  had  bound  himself  by  an  oath  not  to  retire 
without  the  royal  permission,  broke  faith  with  the 
king,  and  contrived  to  make  his  e.scajie  and  to 
gi\e  the  alarm.  So  that  when  James  ajjpearcd 
before  the  town,  he  found  the  English  on  their 
guard,  and  was  constrained  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prize.* 

About  this  period,  Margaret,  Countess  of  Dou- 
glas, widow  of  Earl  \\'illiam,  who  j-[^g  Coiuitesses 
fell  by  the  king's  hand  in  Stirling    of  UnugliisHml 

castle,  and  wife  of  his  successor,     ,^'"^^  iluow 

■     .  ,     ,  ,     „    1     ..  tlitiiiselves   on 

the   banished    ear),  fled   lor    pro-        t],e  kind's 

tection  to  the  Scottish  court,  and  mercy, 

threw  herself  on  the  royal  mercy,  complaining  of 
the  misery  w liicli  she  had  suffered  from  her  forced 
and  unnatural  union  with  the  brother  of  her  first 
husband. t  James,  moved  by  her  beauty  and  mis- 
fortunes, welcomed  her  with  the  utmost  kindness 
and  sympatliy,  and  married  her  to  his  uterine 
brother.  Sir  John  Ste\\art.  on  whom  he  soon  after- 
wards conferred  the  earldom  of  Athol,  and  the 
forfeited  barony  of  Balveny.  The  example  of 
]\Iaigaret  was  followed  by  the  Countess  of  Ross, 
the  wife  of  the  rebel  earl  of  that  name,  and  a 
daughter  of  Sir  James  J_,ivingston,  who  implored 
the  jirotection  of  the  sovereign,  against  the  harsh- 
ness and  cruelty  of  her  husband,  whom  she  had 
married  through  the  persuasion  of  the  king  him- 
self, in  the  hojjc  that  her  influence  might  soften  the 
disposition  of  the  savage- chief,  and  retain  him  in 
the  royal  interest.  James  received  her  with  the 
courtesy  due  to  her  rank  and  claims,  and  assigned 
her  an  ample  revenue  for  her  maintenance.! 
About  the  same  time,  the  Piincess  Annabella,  sister 
to  the  king,  wdiose  intended  marriage  with  Louis, 
the  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoj,  had  been 
broken  off,  returned  to  the  Scottish  court  and  was 
provided  with  a  husband  in  George,  second  Earl 
of  Huntley. 

Meanwhile,  the  house  of  Lancaster  having  re- 
gained a  temporary  ascendancy  in  England,  the 
AN  arfare  on  the  Borders  began  to  languish,  and  the 
Scottish  monarch,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  this 
favourable  opportunity  to    re-establish    peace  bc- 

•  Letter  of  .T.imcsto  Charles  VI T.  of  Fr.lncc.  Appendix 
to  I'inkei'tun's  tlislory,  vi>l.  i.  pp.  4S7,  '18S, 

t  Slie  w.as  the  only  sialor  of  Efiil  William  and  hisbrotlier, 
ivho  were  murdered  in  Ediiilmrsli  castle,  and  inheriteil  llioir 
immense  e...t.ates.  liefore  licr  maniaKe  she  was  known  liy 
tile  name  of  the  Fair  ^laiilen  of  Galluway.  •  • 

I   liuelianan,  book  xi.  chap.  xiv. 
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twecn  the  two  countries,  sent  the  Abbot  of  Inchure, 
Lord  Graham;  Vaux,  Dean  of  GUisgow,  and  JNIr. 
George  FaUi,  burgess  of  Edinburgh,  as  his  com- 
missioners, to  the  I'higlish  government,  to  negotiate 

.    .  a  truce,  which  was  ultimately  eon- 

A  trace  con-         ,     ,    ,    ,.  •' 

dua,?d  beuvetn    cliuled  lor  two  years,  terminating 
Eui^land  aad      on  the  sixth  of  July,    1459.     But 
Scjtlaad.  notwithstanding  this   termination 

,  of  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  ban- 
ished Earl  of  Douglas  succeeded  in  assembling 
a  considerable  force,  and,  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  made  an  inroad  into  the  Merse  of 
Berwickshire,  and  laid  waste  that  fertile  district 
Defoiit  of  the  with  fire  and  sword.  He  was  at 
Earl  of  length   encountered,    and    totally 

Pouglas.  defeated  by  the  Eaid  of  Angus  ;  a 

thousand  of  the  English  were  left  on  the  field,  and 
seven  hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  mer- 
ciless renegade  was  again  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  England.  The  Earl  of  Angus  was  lewarded 
for  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
crown,  by  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Douglas,  and 
the  extensive  estates  appended  to  this  dignity;  and 
the  numerous  and  powerful  vassals  of  the  Douglases 
immediately  recognized  this  rising  noble  as  their 
chief.     The    imprudent  liberality  of  the  king  thus 

T,  ,      .  rendered    the     house    of    Angus 

Extensive  ..  ,  ,  r         • 

(ji-ants  made  to  nearly  as  powerful  and  as  formi- 
the  Earl  of  dable  as  the  elder  branch  of  the 
"g"»-  family  had   long  been  to  the  inde- 

pendence of  the  crown  and  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.  But  probably  the  blame  of  (his  impolitic 
measure  must  bo  attributed  not  so  much  to  the 
sovereign,  as  to  the  feudal  constiturion  of  the 
country,  which  left  him  no  other  way  of  securing 
the  assistance  and  rewarding  the  services  of  the 
loyal  barons,  in  the  frequent  strugjles  which  took 
place  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  crown. 

About  this  period,  the  tranquillity*  of  the  country 
was  threatened   by  a  dispute  with  the  Norwegian 

Disnnte  witL  court,  respecting  the  payment  of 
Njiwav.  the   money  due    by  the     Scottish 

king,  for  the  AYestern  Isles,  and  the  little  kingdom 
of  Man.  These  islands  had  been  purchased  by 
.\lcxander  III.  in  1266,  for  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
marks,  and  in  1426,  the  treaty  was  renewed  b^' 
James  I.,  who  agreed  to  continue  the  annual  pay- 
ment of  a  hundred  marks  to  the  Norwegian  mon- 
arch. A  complaint  was  now  made  by  Christian, 
King  of  Norway,  not  only  that  a  large  amount  of 
arrears  was  due,  but  that  the  Scottish  authorities 
had  violated  the  treaties  between  the  two  countries, 
by  seizing  and  casting  into  prison  the  Lieutenant 
of  Iceland,  with  his  wife,  and  his  attendants,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  a  storm  to  take  refuge  in 
one  of  the  Orkney  islands.*  Fortunately  for  the 
welfare  of  both  kingdoms,  it  was  ultimately  agreed 
to  refer  the  dispute  to  the  arbitration  of  their 
mutual  friend  and  ally,  Charles  VII.,  of  France; 
hut  his  final  decision  was  not  pronounced  till  the 
year  1460. 

•  Torfoe  Oreades,  p.  181. 


The  Scottish  king  thus  freed  from  foreign  quar- 
rels  and    hostilities,    devoted    his     „    ,• 

.  .       '  Parliamentary 

attention  to  the  important  work  of    enactments   re- 
providing  for  the   security  of  his       gardinp;  the 

kingdom,  by  cultivating  the  war-    f"''","'  "''  ""= 
.,     °  ''  p      .      "  counlry,  arms, 

like   character  of  his  people,   and    the  pestilence, 
carrying   into  cfl'cct  various   jiar-  --^c- 

liamentary  enactments  for  the  defence  of  the  Bor- 
ders against  the  attacks  of  England.  In  a  meet- 
ing of  the  national  council  held  at  Edinburgh,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1456,  various  enactments  were 
passed  respecting  the  defence  of  the  country,  the 
value  of  the  current  coin,  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  'governance  of  the  pestilence,'  which 
it  appears  was  now  for  the  fifth  time  desolating  the 
kingdom.  It  was  ordained,  that  all  the  subjects 
of  the  realm,  possessed  of  lands  or  goods,  should 
provide  themselves  with  armour  and  weapons,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  of  their  property,  and  that  on 
the  first  intelligence  of  an  invasion,  all  the  males 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  should  hasten 
to  join  the  muster,  cxccjit  those  who  were  unable 
from  extreme  poverty  to  furnish  thcmselveg  with 
weapons.  It  was  also  ordered,  that  every  man 
worth  twenty  marks  should  furnish  himself  at 
least  with  a  jack  and  sleeves,  close  to  the  wrist, 
or  a  pair  of  splints,  together  with  a  prickit-hat,  a 
sword  and  a  buckler,  a  bow  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  if 
he  can  procure  them ;  if  not,  he  was  to  have  an  axe 
and  a  targe,  made  either  of  leather  or  of  wood,  with 
two  straps  in  the  inside.  The  proper  officers  were 
instructed  to  warn  the  inhabitants  of  every  county 
to  provide  thcmseh'cs  with  the  proper  weapons,  and 
to  attend  the  '  weapon-schawing,'  or  armed  muster 
before  the  sheriffs,  bailies,  or  stewards  of  regalities, 
on  the  morrow  after  the  'lawe  days  of  Christmas.' 
A  curious  enactment  followed,  which  we  give  in  tlie 
words  of  the  statute.  ''It  is  thought  speedful  that 
the  king  make  request  to  certane  of  the  great 
burrowis  of  the  land,  that  are  of  ony  might,  that 
they  make  carts  of  war,  and  in  ilk  cart  twa  guns, 
and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa  chambers  with  the  rema- 
nent of  the  graith  (tackling),  that  atferis  thairto, 
and  ane  cunning  man  to  shoot  them;  and  gif  they 
have  no  craft  (skill)  in  the  shooting  of  them,  they 
may  learn  or  the  tyme  come  that  will  be  needful 
to  them."  *  It  was  declared  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  parliament,  that  the  defence  of  the  Borders 
did  not  require  to  be  provided  for  this  season  at  the 
public  expense,  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
were  better  able  to  defend  themselves  than  at  any 
former  time,  wdiile  their  enemies  were  worse  pro- 
vided than  before,  having  suffered  great  losses  in 
the  war  during  this  summer,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
experience  the  same  cost  and  labour  in  the  sum- 
mer which  is  approaching.t  With  regard  to  the 
pestilence  which  was  now  committing  its  fearful 
ravages  in  the  kingdom,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  this  dreadful  scourge,  by 
shutting  up  the  people  for  a  season  within  their 
houses.     It  was  declared,  that  no  person  who  had 
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provision  cnougli  to  maintain  himself  and  liis  ser- 
vants should  be  expelled  I'rom  his  own  residence, 
unless  he  -will  not  remain  in  it;  but  should  lie 
refuse  to  keep  himself  in  liis  own  dwelling,  he  was 
to  be  expelled  from  the  town.  Those  who  were 
too  puor  to  maintain  themselves,  or  to  remove  their 
fannlies  fVoin  the  town,  ^-lero  to  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  citizens,  so  that  they  might  not 
wander  through  the  kingdom,  and  carry  infection, 
or  '  f\le  the  countie  about  thame.'  It  was  also 
direcled,  that  those  who  attempted  to  escape  from 
the  station  A-i  here  ihey  had  been  shut  up,  should 
be  brought  back  and  punished,  and  compelled  to 
remain  in  durance.  The  houses  which  had  been 
deserted  as  infected,  or  in  which  the  whole  inhabit- 
ants had  died,  were  not  to  be  burned,  unless  this 
could  be  done  without  injury  to  tlie  neighbouring 
tenements ;  and  finally,  the  bishops  were  directed  to 
make  general  piocessions  thro\igliout  their  dioceses 
twice  in  the  week,  for  tlie  stanching  of  the  pesti- 
lence, andto  grant  indulgences  to  thepriests  whoex- 
posed  themselves  by  walking  in  these  processions.* 
The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  take  into  con- 
Th.;  money  and  sideratiou  the  important  subject 
eoiiiage  of  the  of  the  mon^"  and  coinage  of  the 
kingJom.  realm.  A  previous  meeting  of  the 
Three  Estates,  held  at  Stirling,  in  the  year  1451, 
had  passed  an  act  fixing  the  value  of  the  coins, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  then  current  in  Scotland, 
but  it  appears  that  this  value  had  been  found  to  be 
too  low,  so  that  the  merchants  and  traders,  discover- 
ing that  the  coins  were  worth  more  than  the  price 
fixed  by  parliament,  had  kept  them  up  and  exjior- 
ted  tlicm  to  other  countries.  To  put  a  stop  to  this 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  wliicli  seems  to 
have  been  viewed  with  great  alarm  by  tlie  states- 
men of  this  period,  an  act  was  now  passed  raising 
considerably  the  value  of  the  current  coins  both  of 
foreign  countries  and  of  home  coinage,  t  It  was 
also  provided  that  in  time  of  fairs  and  public  mar- 
kets goods  and  wares  of  so  small  a  bulk  as  to  be 
carried  to  the  fair,  either  in  the  arms  or  on  the 
backs  of  men,  or  on  barrows  and  sledges,  should  be 
exempted  from  imposts,  but  that  a  temporary  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  the  proprietors  of  merchan- 
dize of  a  larger  quantity  and  value  ;  which  however 
was  to  be  restored  to  them,  provided  they  liad  com- 
mitted no  trespass,  nor  excited  any  disturbance 
during  the  continuance  of  the  fair.! 

Soon   after   this,  the  clemency  of  the  king  was 

TheLm-.lofthc  imploi't'i    by    John,    Lord    of    tlie 

Isles  sulmiits  to   Isles  and  Earl  of  Ross,   the    i  -o- 

tlie  kiiif.         eiatc  of  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and 

Crawford   in  their  formidable   conspiracy  against 

the   throne.      This   turbulent    chief,    now    findinir 

himself  alone  in  rebellion,  became  alarmed  for  the 

consequences,  and  sent  a  submissive  message  to  his 

sovereign,   entreating  forgiveness,  and  promishig 

the  most   devoted  loyalty   and  obedience    for   the 

future.     To    this    application    James    returned    an 

ambiguous   answer,  neither  wholly   forgiving  the 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol,  ii.  p.  4(1. 
t  Ibid.  I  Ibid.  p.  47. 


f-uppliant  nor  yet  shutting  out  all  hope  of  pardon. 
"  llie  Earl  of  Ross,"  he  said,  '■  did  not  deserve  re- 
mission at  his  hands,  for  his  many  and  aggravated 
oftences  against  the  state,  but,  as  it  became  all 
men,  csiiecially  kings  and  princes,  to  show  mercy 
to  the  penitent,  he  was  willing  to  extend  forgive- 
ness to  the  humbled  rebel.  It  was  the  preroga- 
tive of  God  alone,  however,  to  discern  the  inward 
thouglits  and  hearts  of  men  ;  these  could  be  made 
known  to  their  fellow  men  only  bj'  outward  tokens 
and  signs.  Now  Ross  had  as  yet  given  no  jiroof  ot 
any  change  in  his  disposition.  If  therefore  he 
wished  his  professions  of  penitence  to  be  believed, 
he  must  evince  his  sincerity  by  repairing  the  in- 
jury done  to  the  fortiilices,  villages,  and  towns 
which  he  had  burned  and  destroyed,  restoring  the 
'  goods  and  gear '  which  he  had  plundered,  and 
perfoiming  some  notable  exploit  whicli  might  ob- 
literate the  memory  of  his  former  Conditions  of  his 
crimes."     On  these  conditions  he  xmrdun. 

■was  to  be  absolved  from  the  consequences  of  lii,s 
rebellion,  and  reinstated  in  the  rojal  lavour. *  By 
what  'notable  exploit'  the  earl  evinced  the  reality 
of  his  repentance  has  not  been  recorded,  but  his 
appointment,  in  14o7,  to  the  inijiortant  office  of 
M'arden  of  the  IMaiches,  and  his  presence  in  the 
royal  army,  three  years  later,  at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh, with  a  body  of  three  thousand  of  his  vassals, 
sufficiently  show  that  he  had  by  some  means  or 
other  succeeded  in  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
the  king. 

A  nieetin.g  of  the  national  council  was  held  at 
•Edinburgh,  on  the  kixth  of  jMarcli,  1458,  and,  after 
ler.gthened    delibeiatiou,    enacted    a    considerable 
number    of  judicious    and    important   laws.      The 
regidations   adopted  by   the  previous  parliament, 
respecting  the   supreme  court  of  judicature,  were 
revised,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  committees'  of. 
parliament  for  tlie  administration  of  justice  sliould 
consist  of  nine  members,  three  being  chosen  from 
each  Estate,  and  that  they  should     p,erri,iations  of 
sit   three  times  in    the    year,   for       pailiament 
forty  days  at  a  time,  in  Etiinburgh,      if gaiding  the 

•'  ,     ,,        1  1      ,     .  rdlumistration  of 

Jr^erth,  and  Alierdcen  ;  but  it  w  as  juiiice,  military 
unwisely  and  unjustly  ordered  that  musters,  &c. 
the  judges  should  defray  their  own  expenses. t 
The  parliament  next  proceeded  to  take  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  ordered  '  wea- 
pon-scliawings,'  or  military  inust(.'rs  of  the  whole 
hghtiug  population  of  a  district,  to  be  held  four 
times  in  the  year.  In  oider  to  encourage  the 
practice  of  archery,  the  games  of  foot-ball  and  golf 
'were  peremptorily  forbidden,  and  strict  injunctions 
were  issued,  that,  adjoining  to  each  parish  church 
a  pair  of  butts  should  be  erected,  where  shooting 
should  bo  practised  every  Sunday  ;  that  every  man 
was  to  shoot  six  shots  at  the  least,  and  that  if  any 
person  refused  to  attend  he  was  to  be  amerced  in 
the  fine  of  two  pence-,  to  be  given  to  those  who 
came  to  the  bow-marks,  for  drinking.  In  every 
head  town  of  the  shire  there  were  to  be  a  good  bow 

•  PitscoUie,  v.)l.  i.  pp.  142—144. 
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maker,  and  '  a  ficdgcr,'  or  arrow-maker,  who  were 
to  be  furnished  by  the  town  with  the  requisite 
materials  for  their  trade,  so  that  every  man  witliin 
the  parisli,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  lift}', 
should  be  furnished  with  Tiis  weapons,  and  practise 
shooting-.  The  next  subject  to  which  the  estates 
directed  tlieir  attention,  was  tlic  alleged  impo\'erish- 
nient  of  the  realm,  by  the  sumptuous  dresses  of  men 
and  women,  and  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the 
laws  against  immoderate  costliness  in  apparel.  A 
curious  sumptuary  law  -s-ias  passed,  regulating  the 
dresses  which  ought  to  be  worn  by  the  different 
classes  of  the  community,  and  enjoining  all  men 
within  burghs,  that  lived  by  merchandise,  to  take 
especial  earc  to  make  their  wives  and  daughters  tn 
be  habited  in  a  manner  correspondent  to  their  es- 
tate* Several  praiseworthy  statutes  were  enacted 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  and  it  was  or- 
dained that  with  regard  to  'feu-farms'  and  other 
leases,  the  king  should  begin  and  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  rest  of  his  barons,  so  that  the  tenants 
on  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  upon  which 
leases  had  been  granted,  should  not  be  removed, 
but  remain  upon  the  land,  paying  to  the  king  the 
rent  which  had  been  stipulated  during  the  currency 
of  the  lease.  It  w^s  declared  that  all  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  'regalities'  should  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  strictest  law,  and  that  every  lord 
of  regality,  who  abused  his  privileges,  to  the  break- 
ing of  the  king's  laws  and  the  injury  of  the  country, 
should  be  rigorously  punished,  t 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  the  grievances  arising  out  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  itinerant  chamberlain  courts 
of  the  king-  were  held,  and  peremptorily  forbad  the 
king's  constables  and  other  officers  to  levy  any  tax 
upon  the  merchants  and  tradesmen  who  brought 
their  goods  to  market  during  the  sitting  of  par- 
liament, and  of  the  session  unless,  the  light  of  ex- 
action belonged  to  the  constable  '  of  fee,'  for  which 
ho  must  show  his  charter.}:  The  custom  of  enter- 
ing into  '  bands  or  leagues,'  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  pernicious  consequences  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  was  forbidden  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  life  and  projierty.  Law- 
less and  '  wasteful  persons '  who  seized  other  men's 
lands  by  force  of  arms  were  to  be  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  the  ground  b}'  the  sheriff,  or  committed 
to'the  king's  ward,  on  their  refusal  to  ohcy  his  sum- 
mons. All  persons  who  attended  the  justice  ayres 
or  sheriff  courts,  whether  barons,  lords  spiritual, 
or  simple  freeholders,  were  enjoined  to  come  with 
their  ordinary  attendants,  and  to  take  care  that  on 
entering  their  inn  or  lodging  they  laid  aside  their 
harness  and  warlike  weapons,  using  for  the  time 
nothing  but  their  knives.  When  any  persons  at 
deadly  feud  happened  to  meet  at  such  assemblies, 
— an  incident  which  must  have  been  of  very  fre- 
quent occurrence,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  take 
pledges  of  both,  binding  them  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  for  the  bitter  maintenance  of  order  among 

*  .^cls  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  \k  40. 
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the  great  and  mixed  multitude  which  assembled 
at  the  period  when  the  courts  were  held,  the  king's 
justice  was  commanded  to  seek  out  and  apprehend 
all  wasteful  beggars,  all  idle  sorners,  all  itinerant 
bards,  and  feigned  fools,  and  either  to  banish 
them  from  the  country,  or  commit  them  to  the 
common  prison.  Dyers  were  forbidden  to  buy  or 
sell  cloth ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the 
multitude  of  sailors,  it  was  decreed  that  no  per- 
sons should  be  allowed  to  sail  or  trade  in  ships 
hut  such  as  were  of  good  reputation  and  ability, 
who  should  have  at  least  three  serplaiths  of  goods, 
either  belonging  to  themselves,  or  entrusted  to 
them  by  others ;  and  that  those  who  traded  by  sea 
in  merchandise  ought  to  be  freemen  and  indwellers 
within  burghs.* 

It  appears  that  the  operations  of  husbandry  were 
neglected  amid  the  almost  incessant  feuds  by  which 
the  kingdom  was  distracted ;  hence  the  parliament 
found  it  necessary  to  is.sue  injunctions  that  certain 
quantities  of  wheat,  pease,  and  beans  should  be  re- 
gularly sown  bj'  every  tenant  possessed  of  a  plough 
and  of  eight  oxen,  and  by  every  baron  in  his  own  do- 
main, under  the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  each 
ofl'ence.  In  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  woods  and  forests  of  the  country,  all  free- 
holdeis,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  recom- 
mended to  make  it  a  provision  in  their  leases,  that 
their  tenants  should  plant  woods  and  trees,  make 
hedges,  and  sow  broom  in  places  best  adapted  for 
these  purposes. f  Stringent  regulations  were  made 
for  the  preservation  of  partridges,  plovers,  wild 
ducks,  and  such  other  birds  and  -v-iild  fowls  as 
'  are  gainful  for  the  sustcntation  of  man ;'  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  encouragement  was  given  to 
all  manner  of  persons  utterly  to  extirpate  all 
'  fowds  of  reiff,'  such  as  erns,  buzzards,  gleds,  my- 
talls,  rooks,  crows,  wherever  they  might  be  found 
to  build  and  harbour,  and  the  whole  population  of 
each  district  were  commanded  to  assemble  three 
times  in  the  year  to  hunt  the  wolf  and  the  fox. 
The  well-known  statute  of  James  I.  against  leas- 
ing-making,  or  the  crime  of  propagating  false 
reports  between  the  king  and  the  people  —  an 
enactment  which  afterwards  became  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  an  instrument  of  great  oppres- 
sion, was  re-enaetcd  and  confirmed  ;  as  were  also 
the  statutes  of  the  same  monarch  respecting  the 
non-attendance  of  the  smaller  freeholders  in  par- 
liament; the  u.se  of  one  common  measure  throughout 
the  kingdom  ;  the  restriction  of  ■  muir-buruing'  after 
the  month  of  March,  till  the  corn  had  been  cut 
down  ;  and  the  publicity  to  be  given  to  the  acts  of 
the  legislature  by  the  sheriffs  and  commissaries  of 
burghs. 

The  enactments  of  this  important  meeting  of 
the  Estates  concluded  with  a  peroration  remark- 
able for  the  affectionate  spirit,  and  the  tone  of 
honest  fieedom  by  which  it  is  pervaded.  "  Since," 
it  declared,  "God  of  his  grace  had  sent  our  sove- 
reign lord   such  progress   and  prosperity  that  all 
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his  ic'licls  and  breakers  of  justice  were  removed 
out  of  liis  realm,  and  no  potent  or  masterful  party 
remained  there  to  cause  any  disturbance,  provided 
his  highness  was  inclined  himself  to  promote  the 
peace  and  common  protit  of  the  realm,  and  to  sec 
equal  justice  distributed  among  his  subjects  ;  his 
Three  Estates  with  all  humility  solicited  and  re- 
ipiireil  his  highness  so  diligently  to  devote  himself 
to  the  execution  of  these  acts  and  statutes  above 
written  that  God  may  be  pleased  with  him,  and 
that  all  his  subjects  may  address  their  prayers  for 
him  to  God,  and  give  thanks  to  their  heavenly 
Father  for  his  goodness  in  sending  them  such  a 
prince  to  be  their  governor  and  defender."*  It 
has  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that 
in  this  solemn  e.xliortation  and  prayer  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  unjustifiable  proceedings  of  James 
regarding  the  earldom  of  Man,  which  had  occa- 
sioned some  unquiet  surmisings  in  the  minds  of  his 
nobility,  that  ho  possiblj'  intended  to  imitate  the 
designs  of  his  father  in  seeking  to  augment  the 
power  of  the  crown  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  aristocracy. f 

In  the  short  sj)ace  of  two  years,  the  hopes  so 
earnestly  expressed  by  the  estates  were  unhapjiily 
blighted,  and  Scotland  was  once  more  subjected 
to  all  tlie  evils  of  a  long  minority.  Amid  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his 
kingdom,  James  unwisely  suffered  himself  to  be  en- 
tangled in  the  contests  between  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  faction  of  the  Yorlcists 
had  exhibited,  throughout,  an  inveterate  antipathy 
to  the  Scottish  king,  and  by  their  intrigues  with 
the  Douglases,  and  other  I'ebel  barons,  had  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lancas- 
trians had  shown  the  utmost;  anxiety  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  James,  and  to  maintain  the  ])eace 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  the  year  14o0, 
Seciut  trt'iity  Henry  the  Si.xth.  for  a  brief  period, 
with  Henry  VI.  regained  the  ascendancy,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  his  enemy,  the  Duke  of  York, 
from  the  kingdom.  Shortly  before  this  event 
James  had  despatched  an  embassy  to  England  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  English  monarch 
upon  certain  '  secret  matters  '  affecting  their  mu- 
tual interest,  and  at  a  private  conference  between 
the  English  and  Scottish  commissioners,  it  was 
agreed  that  the   counties  of  Northumberland  and 


•  Acts  of  tlie  riii-Iiam.jiit  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii,  ji.  .02. 

t  Tyller,  vol.  iv.  p.  14N.  Since  tlic  death,  in  USJ,  of 
Alexander  Stewart,  Jiail  of  Mar,  this  wealthy  earldom  Innl 
hecn  made  llie  suhject  of  litigation,  heiiig  claimed  by  the 
crown  as  ultlmus  luefcH,  and  by  Itobert  Loril  Erisliine,  the 
ilescendant  of  Laily  Elyne  Mar,  sister  of  Donald,  twelfth 
I'jaii  of  Mar,  wdio  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Iiuiiplin  Jloor 
(see  ante,  p.  IKO).  Tlieie  can  ue  no  donbt  tljal  the  claim  of 
ErsUinc  was  just  and  b-gal,  but  by  a  verdii:t  gixen  in  UTi?, 
which  was  founded  niirin  a  gross  perversie'U  both  <>{  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  id'  the  ancient  law  of  tlie  country,  the 
caridoiu  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of  its  lawful  possessor 
anil  awarded  to  the  king.  The  Erskiiies  did  not  regain 
llii'U-  rights  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  after  the  lapse  of 
l:tM  years,  during  which  the  eaiddom  had  been  enjoyed  by 
lour  earls  of  ditfere.iL  families.  JJouglas's  Peerage,  p.  4{j7. 
See  ante,  p.  2(i8. 


Durham,  along  with  some  adjoining  d'stricts 
which  were  aneicntl}'  the  [jioperty  of  the  Scottish 
crown,  should  be  transferred  to  James,  on  condition 
that  he  should  assist  the  Engli-sh  monarch  in  his 
contest  with  his  domestic  foes.  *  In  fulfilment  oi 
the  terms  of  this  secret  treaty,  the  Scottish  king 
assembled  a  numerous  army  in  james  iiiyades 
the  month  of  August,  14.39,  and  England. 
breaking  acro.s.s  the  Engli.slr  frontier,  ravaged  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  and  in  the  short 
space  of  a  week  destroyed  seventeen  towns  and 
fortalices. -f  Henry  soon  found  that  the  presence 
of  the  Scottish  anny  in  England  was  calcuhitcd  to 
injure  rather  than  to  as.sist  his  cause,  and  sent  a 
message  to  the  camp  of  James,  to  inform  him  that 
he  trusted  to  be  able,  in  a  .short  time,  to  put  down 
his  enemies  without  i  equiring  the  assistance  of  his 
ally,  and  requesting  hint  thcieforc  to  withdraw  his 
forces  into  his  own  kingdom;  a  request  with  which 
James  readily  coniplied.  \ 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  Duke  of 
York  and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Abortive  expedi 
with  otherEnglish  nobles,  led  to  the  tion  of  toe 
borders  a  body  of  more  than  forty  I^-ike  oi"iork. 
thousand  men;  but  owing  to  the  dissensions  amongst 
the  leaders,  the}'  returned  home  without  perform- 
ing a  single  exploit.  §  In  the  cour.se  of  a  lew 
njonths,  the  civil  war  between  the  Y'orkists  antl  the 
Lancastrians  broke  out  again  with  redoubled  fury, 
and  the  desertion  of  the  Duke  of  Y'ork  by  his  army, 
at  Ludlow,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1459,  gave  a 
temporai-y  triumph  to  the  party  of  the  king.  James 
lost  no  time  iir  despatching  the  Bishojis  of  Glasgow 
and  Aberdeen,  with  the  Abbots  of  Holyroid,  Mel- 
rose, and  Dunfermline,  and  the  Lords  Lidngston 
and  Avondale,  as  his  ambassadors  to  the  English 
court,  to  congratulate  his  all}'  on  his  suet  ess,  and 
to  renew  the  truce  betAveen  the  two  kingdoms. 
But  within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  Yorkists 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  their  opponents,  at 
Northampton,  the  unfortunate  Henry  was  a  second 
time  taken  prisoner,  and  the  queen,  with  her  son, 
Prince  Edward,  alter  many  adventures,  found  re- 
fuge in  Scotland. 

James  received  the  royal  fugitives  with  the  great- 
est cordiality,   and^  treated   them    j^^^,  prepares 
with  the  consideration  due  to  their    again  to  invade 
misfortunes  and  their  rank.     He         England- 
immediately   proceeded,    in    accordance   with   the 
terms  of  the  recent  treaty,  to  take  measures  for  the 
assistance  of  his  friend  and  ally,  and  with  this 
view  he  issued  w.its  ibr  the  assembling  of  an  army, 
and  commanded  the  Eai  1  of  Huntley,  his  lieuten- 
ant-general, to  superintend  the  organizatioir  of  the 
troops.     The  Scottish  barons  promptly  obeyed  the 
summons   of  a   prince   whom   they   i-espectcd  and 
loved.     Even  John,  thp  Lord  of  the  Isles,  eager  to 
atone  for  his  former  crimes,  and  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  the  clemency  and  favour  of  his  sovereign, 

*  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  29. 

t-  Aiichiiileck  Chronicle,  p.  07. 

J  Tytler,  vol.  iv.  p.  ]8(1. 

§  Auchinleck  tJhionicle,  p.  67. 
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appeared  in  the  royal  camp  witli  a  powerful  body 
of  his  vassals,  armed  with  sliirts  of  mail,  two-haiidu'd 
swords,  bows,  and  battle-axes,  and  offered  to  take 
the  vanguard  of  the  army,  and  to  marcli  a  mile 
before  the  main  body,  in  their  intended  invasion 
of  England,  so  as  to  encounter  the  danger  of  the 
first  onset.*  James,  finding  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  force,  well  provided  with  cannon  and 
other  warlike  machinery,  resolved  to  commence 
his  campaign  by  attempting  the  reduction  of  the 

important  border  fortress  of  Rox- 
Lays  siege  to  Eox-  i,„,    i        i  ■  i    i      i  ■       i  ■     ii 

burgh  castle.  d^'p".  winch  had  rcnianied  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  since  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Durham,  and  was  now  com- 
manded by  Lord  Fauconberg,  a  relative  of  the 
famous  Earl  of  "\Yarwick,  the  Iving-makcr,  and  the 
main  pillar  of  the  cause  of  the  Yorkists,  f  This 
castle  was  strongly  situated  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Teviot  and  the  'J'wccd ;  and 
James,  finding  that  the  garrison,  confiding  in  the 
strength  of  the  fortress,  were  determined  to  ofler  a 
most  strenuous  resistance,  resolved  to  proceed  by  a 
regular  siege.  He  therefore  established,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  a  battery  of  such 
rude  pieces  of  ordnance  as  were  constructed  at  that 
time,  and  caused  them  to  play  upon  the  castle. 
After  the  siege  had  lasted  some  time  the  Earl  of 
Huntley  arrived,  with  a  gallant  body  of  fresh 
troops,  and  the  king,  who  entertained  a  peculiar 
regard  for  his  faithful  adherent,  iii  company  with 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  others  of  the  nobility,  con- 
ducted him  to  see  the  battery.  One  of  the  pieces  of 
artillery  was  a  huge  gun  of  Flemish  manufacture, 
rudely  constructed  of  iron  bars,  girded  with  metal 
hoops,  which  were  made  fast  by  strong  oak  wedges, 
and  as  the  king  was  standing  in  its  vicinity,  watch- 
ing the  effect  of  the  discharges,  the  clumsy  piece, 
which  through  the  ignorance  of  the  engineer  had 
been  overcharged,  suddenly  burst,  and  one  of  the 
wooden  wedges  unfortunately  striking  the  king 
on  the  groin,  broke  his  thigh,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  was  standing  by,  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  same  time.  J 

*  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  1S8.     +  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
J  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  1D9.     Leslei''s  Hist.  p.  31. 


His  death. 


Thus   perished  James  II.,  in  the  twenty-ninth 

year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fourth  of  liis  rtiga, 

fhis   calamitous  event,  which  de- 

1  ,1  ^         jy  His  character. 

prived  the  country  ot  a  sovereign 

of  remarkable  talent  and  energy,  in  thejiiimeof 
lite,  and  exposed  it  to  all  the  confnsiim  and  perils 
of  a  long  minority,  was  deeply  bewailed  by  all 
classes  of  the  eominunity.  The  combined  wisdom 
and  vigour  which  James  displayed  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  ]iublic  affairs — his  zealous  elforts  to  p/o- 
mote  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  to  pi'otect  the  middle  and  lower  clashes  of  his 
subjects  against  the  oppressions  of  the  nobles — the 
success  with  wliich  he  had  crushed  the  formidable 
rebellions  that  threatened  the  very  existence  of  his 
throne, — the  good  sense  which  he  disphiyed  in 
choosing  wise  councillors,  and  in  foUov.ing  their 
advice — the  kindness  of  his  disposition  and  the 
affability  of  his  manners,  gained  liim  boili  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  his  people,  and  entitle  him  to 
an  eminent  place  on  the  roll  of  wise  and  good 
princes.  That  his  natural  temper  was  hasty  and 
violent,  was  lamentably  proved  by  his  unjustifiable 
assassination  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas :  but  his  dis- 
position  was  by  no  means  imi)lacal)ie,  and  his 
clemency  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  in  spite  of  their  aggiavated  X)frenees 
against  his  authority,  sufficiently  sho\\s  that  he 
knew  how  to  temper  justice  with  mercy,  and  docs 
equal  honour  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  heart. 
The  person  of  James  was  vigorous  and  robust,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  excelled  in  manly  and  warlike 
exercises.  His  countenance  was  handsome  and 
intelligent,  but  partly  disfigured  by  a  red  spot 
which  procured  him  among  his  contemporaries  the 
name  of  'James  with  the  fiery  face.'  He  left  three 
sons — James,  his  successor;  Alexander,  Duke  of 
Albany;  and  John,  Earl  of  Mar;  with  two 
daughters — Mary,  wedded  to  Lord  Boyd,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Lord  Hamilton,  and  Margaret,  who 
married  .Sir  AVilliam  Crichton,  son  of  the  Clianeel- 
lor.  Another  son,  named  David,  and  a  daughter, 
died  in  early  infancy. 
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CHAPTEK    XX. 

JASIES   THE   THIRD. 

1460—1488. 

.Iajies  tlic  Third  was  only  seven  years  of  age 
when  the  deatli  of  his  father  called  him  to  the 
throne.  Ilis  coronation,  however,  took  place  with- 
out delay.  His  mother,  stifling  her  grief,  to  meet 
the  sudden  emergency  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  has- 
tened M'ilh  him  to  Iloxhurgli,  ■\\here  her  chivalrous 
appeal  to  the  troops,  aided  by  the  presence  of  their 
youthfid  sovereign,  produced  such  an  impression, 
that  tlie  siege  \Yas  immediately  renewed  'with  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  the  fortress  surrendered,  it  is  said, 
on  the  vcrj-  day  of  her  arrival  in  the  camp.    In  the 

Curniiiitioii  of  flu.sli  of  this  victory,  the  prince  Avas 
Jruiirs  JU.  crowned  at  Kelso*  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  The  court  then  returned  to  Holyrood, 
to  peiform  the  funeral  rites  of  the  late  king;  and 
the  army  taking  the  field  again,  reduced  "VVark 
castle,  anl  terminated  with  honour  a  campaign 
which  liad  oiiened  so  disastrously.  Soon  after,  the 
parliament  met,  and  was  numerously  attended, 
both  by  the  loyal  and  by  the  turbulent  of  the  no- 
bility ;  the  formex'  desirous  to  provide  against,  and 
the  latter  eager  to  profit  by,  the  evils  consequent 
on  the  tender  age  of  the  king.  The  administration 
of  the  government  during  his  minoritj'  was  the 
principal  matter  requiring  attention;  and  it  was 
not  settled  without  controversies  which  nearly  ter- 
minated in  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  claim  of 
the  queen-mother  to  the  regency,  and  the  tutelage 
of  her  son,  received  the  support  of  a  considerable 
party  ;  hut  manj-  of  the  proud  barons  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  submitting  to  the  sway  of  a 
woman,  though  high-born,  energetic,  and  able,  as 
Mary  of  Gueldres  was.    The  dispute  was  ultimately 

Aiip.iiiiiiii  ni.  of  adjusted,  by  associating  Kennedy, 
11  i-v^L'uvy.  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  her 
in  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch,  invest- 
ing the  Earl  of  Angus  with  supreme  military  power 
as  liculenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  add- 
hig  a  small  cabinet  council,  selected  from  among 
the  ])artisans  on  both  sides.-j-  This  arrangement 
was  probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  adopted 
in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country.  At 
all  events  it  wrought  well :  and  harmony  being  i  e- 
stored,  the  vigour  of  the  queen,  the  wisdom  of  the 
prelalc,  and  the  high  martial  reputation  of  Angus, 
made  the  connnencement  of  the  new  reign  fair  and 
promising. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  peace  with  neigh- 

HcliiMoiiK  uiLli     homing  countries  conduces  to  the 

Kii:4l;unl.         stability  of  the   throne    during    a 

minority,  Avlieu  the  elements  of  intestine  discord 

in  a  nation  are  so  numerous  and  active  as  they  then 

*  Ancliinleelf  Clironicle,  p.  58. 

i   Liisle},  p.  liil.     i'iiikeitoii,  vol.  i.  p.  217,  note. 


were  in  Scotland.  But  the  rulers,  at  times,  have 
scarcely  the  liberty  of  a  choice.  The  wars  of  the 
Hoses  were  still  raging  among  the  English  with 
unabated  virulence,  and  varying  success.  The  late 
king  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Lancastrians, 
and  bound  himself  by  a  secret  treaty  to  aid  them 
against  the  house  of  York.  The  expedition  in 
which  he  fell  had  been  undertake])  with  this  view, 
and  his  death  drew  the  hearts  of  his  mom-ning 
kinsmen  and  subjects  with  quickened  sympathy 
towards  Henrj'  the  Sixth.  Nor  had  that  feeble 
and  unfortunate  prince  c\ey  been  in  greater  need 
of  prompt  and  energetic  assistance.  The  battle  of 
Towton  had  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  his 
army,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  within  the 
Scottish  territories;  where  the  spectacle  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  the  influence  of  his  high-spirited  con- 
sort, Margaret  of  Anjou,  made  a  powerful  appeal 
in  his  favour,  which  he  was  prepared  to  confirm, 
by  ceding  to  James  the  valuable  frontier-towns  of 
Berwick  and  Carlisle.  Besides,  Edward  of  York 
had  been  tamjjcring  with  the  lo5^alty  of  some  of  the 
Scottish  nobles.  By  the  aid  of  the  exiled  Douglas, 
he  had  induced  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  others,  to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  which  contemplated 
the  subjugation  of  Scotland  under  the  English 
sceptre,  and  the  investiture  of  the  traitorous  chiefs 
with  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  realm.*  In  the  i'acc  of  all  these  considerations, 
Bishop  Kennedy  stood  forward  as  the  zealous  advo- 
cate of  peace.  Convinced  that  the  cause  of  Henry 
was  ■^^•ell-nigh  hopeless,  and  deprecating  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  national  resources  on  a  foreign 
war,  ^vhcn  the  authority  of  the  new  administration 
called  loudly  for  support  and  enlargement  at  home, 
he  urged  his  pacific  counsels  on  his  coadjutors  in 
the  government,  and  would  gladly  have  persuaded 
them  to  seek  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  But  the 
positioii  of  affairs,  and  the  martial  The  Scottish 
temper  of  the  nobility,  proved  too  .siovimmont re- 
^       .       ,  .  .,„  •     '■  ,      solve  to  assist 

strong  for  htm.      Ihc    queen   and  the  Lancasteriau 
Angus  cast  the  weight  of  their  in-  pariy. 

flucnce  into  the  preponderating  scale,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  struggling  house  of  Lancaster 
should  continue  to  receive  the  countenance  of  the 
Scottish  court,  and,  if  occasion  was  presented,  the 
succour  of  a  Scottish  army.  .Animated  by  this 
prospect,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  Mhose  courage  and 
energy  had  so  often  compensated  for  the  imbecility 
of  her  husband,  passed  over  to  the  continent,  and 
after  visiting  her  father,  the  King  of  Sicily,  carried 
the  tale  of  her  calamities  to  the  Duke  of  Brelagne, 
and  Louis  the  Eleventh,  at  the  court  of  France. 
Successful  in  her  appeal  to  these  potentates,  she 
made  her  appearance  again  on  the  coast  of  Dur- 
ham, with  her  exchequer  replenished,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  army  of  tAvo  thousand  men,  under 
the  command  of  Sicur  do  Breze,  the  Sencfchal  of 
Normandy.  Her  landing  was  unopposed,  and  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  district  surrendered  to 
her  arms.     But  her  rival  was  neither  unprepared 

•  Eymer,  vol.  xi,  pp.  183,  484,  402.     Kotuli  Scotice,  vol. 
ii.  p.  407. 
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nor  inactive.  ITastcninj^  nortliwards  witli  a  large 
body  of  troops,  Edward  turned  the  tide  of  victory  ; 
and  JNIargaret  Mas  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  her 
ships,  leaving  tlic  greater  part  of  her  adherents  to 
defend  tliemselves  behind  the  fortifications  of  Bam- 
borough  and  Alnwick.  All  this  passed  so  rapidir, 
that  the  issue  was  decided  before  the  Scottish  auxi- 
liaries could  reach  the  scene  of  conflict.  But  Angus 
was  not  the  man  to  retire  and  disband  his  ai'nij' 
witliout  attempting  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  lionour 
of  his  country,  and  in  support  of  a  cause  which  he 
had  zealous!}-  advocated.  His  wardcnship  of  the 
Marches  had  made  liim  familiar  with  the  tactics  of 
border-warfare  :  and  there  were  many  under  his 
command  who  loved  nothing  better  than  a  raid 
into  the  lands  of  the  Southron.  With  a  chosen 
companj-,  he  swept  across  the  country,  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  the  walls  of  Alnwick,  and 
brought  off  the  French  troops,  who  had  been  left 
to  garrison  the  town,  from  under  the  e^'cs  of  the 
astonished  Yorkists.*  This  brilliant  exploit  seems 
Dentil  of  the  to  have  been  the  last  triumph  of 
Earl  olWngus.  the  doughty  carl,  who  died  soon 
after,  leaving  a  sou  too  young  to  succeed  him  in 
his  military  rank  and  influence. 

Tlie  death  of  Angus  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
war-party  in  Scotland  ;  and  other  events  occurred 
about  the  same  time  still  more  unfavourable  to  the 
ijiterests  of  Henry.  The  reputation  of  Mary  of 
Gueldres,  the  queen-mother,  who  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  possessed  of  great  personal  at- 
tractions, began  to  suffer  in  connexion  with  the 
names  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset.f  and  Hepburn,  of 
HaileSjf  ancestor  to  that  Earl  of  Bothwell  who 
brought  so  dark  a  cloud  over  the  good  name  of 
another  more  beautiful  and  more  unfortunate 
Mary.  Her  partiality  for  the  house  of  Lancaster 
also  was  weakened  \>y  the  intrigues  of  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  AVarwiek,  who  came  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  the  victorious  Edward,  to  flatter  her  ^^  ith 
a  proposal  of  marriage  from  that  accomplished 
prince.  At  length  her  sudden  death,  on  the  six- 
teenth of  November,  1463,§  threw  the  whole  power 
into  the  hands  of  Bishop  Kennedy,  who  found  it 
an  easy  matter,  after  the  departure  of  Henry,  and 
his  disastrous  defeat  at  Hexham,  to  carry  out  the 
pacific  policy  for  which  he  had  constantlj'  laboured. 
Negotiations  were  ojjened  without  delay,  and  a 
truce  was  concluded  between  commissioners  from 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  capture  of  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  the  eldest  brother  of  James,  by  an  Engli.sh 
vessel,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  Guclderland, 
under  a  safe  conduct  from  Edward,  threatened  to 
interrupt  the  friendlj'  compact  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  established.  But  the  danger  passed  b}-.  Ken- 
nedy assumed  an  attitude  of  resolute  resistance,  his 
peremptory  demands  procured  the  speedy  release 
of  the  prince,  and  the  truce  was  finally  ratified  Ibr 
a  period  of  fifteen  years.|| 

*  Leslpv,  p.  31.'!.     Pltscottle,  vol.  i.  p.  ICO. 

+  AN'yrcestrf,  p.  lil'i.  J  ilair,  p.  3i7. 

§  Lesley,  j).  ."ili.     liiinnafyne  editiun, 

[I  Abcrcroiiiljy,  vul.  ii.  p.  30U. 


Jlcanwhile  the  seditious  spirit,  fomented  by  Ed- 
ward in  the  wild  north-western  ]!el,ellioi,  of  the 
districts  of  the  country,  had  bro-  Eail  uf  Boss— 
ken  out  in  a  revolt,  which,  after  assuming  a  seri- 
ous aspect,  had  terminated  without  shaking  the 
stability  uf  the  government.  Donald,  Earl  of  Eoss 
and  Lord  of  the  Isles,  obtaining  possession  of  In- 
verness by  stratagem,  had  assumed  the  state  as 
well  as  the  title  of  an  independent  sovereign,  and 
marching  southwards  with  a  considerable  army, 
had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Athole  as  far 
as  Blair  castle,  which  he  attacked  and  stormed. 
If  he  had  been  seconded  by  an  invasion  on  (he  side 
of  England,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, as  had  been  stipulated  in  their  secret  treaty 
with  the  Yorkist  prince,  the  throne  of  James  would 
have  been  in  imminent  danger.  But  Douglas  had 
not  the  means  in  his  own  hand;  and  Edward  failed 
to  supply  them,  either  because  his  aflairs  at  home 
required  all  his  attention  and  forces,  or  because  he 
had  resolved  to  try  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
queen-mother  of  a  more  wily  and  less  hazardous 
policy.  The  insurgent  islander  was  left  to  his 
own  resources,  and  speedily  lost  the  advantage 
which  his  rapid  and  merciless  iiu'oad  had  gained. 
His  downfall  is  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by 
tokens  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  consequent  upon  a 
sacrilegious  act,  which  he  committed  in  the  pride 
and  power  of  conquest.  The  eha])el  of  St.  Bride, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blair,  then  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  distinguished  sanctity.  Thither 
Athole  had  fled  when  his  castle  was  taken ;  but  the 
excited  passions  of  the  victor  were  as  deaf  to  the 
terrors  of  superstition,  as  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity. Violating  the  sanctuary,  he  seized  the 
pei'sons  of  the  earl  and  his  countess,  transported 
them  to  a  dungeon  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,*  and 
even  attempted  to  destroy  the  sacred  edifice  in 
which  they  had  vainh-  sought  shelter.  From  that 
time  forward  misfortune  tracked  his  footsteps,  not- 
withstanding  a  humiliating  and  painful  penance 
performed  by  him  at  the  shrine  M'hich  he  had  out- 
laged.  His  f.cct  was  shattered  by  a  fearful  tem. 
pest;  the  greater  part  of  his  booty  _|^i^  oiti-ilivow 
w"ent  down  into  the  depths  of  the  and  miserable 
sea;  he  Avas  conqiellcd  to  liberate  '""^ 

his  prisoners  witliout  ransom ;  distraction  and  re- 
morse unhinged  his  reason,  and  he  retreated  to 
sjiend  a  few  miserable  years  at  Inverness,  and  to 
perish  there  by  the  dagger  of  an  a^  sassin.f 

In  1466,  died  James   Kennedy,   Bishop   of  St. 


Andrews ;  and  Scotland  mourned 


J)e;i;h  of  lUshop 


the  loss  of  her  ablest  and  most  up-  Kenneily. 
right  counsellor.  The  great  influence  «hich  he 
had  so  long  exercised  in  the  kingdom  may  have 
been  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  his  high  birth,  and 
the  magniiicenec  which  he  exhibited  on  all  public 
occasions.  But  it  had  a  betier  and  imne  stable 
basis  in  the  simplicity  of  his  private  life,  his  un- 
questionable pi-obity  and  patriotism,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished reputation  as  an  ecclesiastic,  a  scholar, 

•  Gresjory's  History  of  the  Western  tslaiuls,  p.  48. 
+  Leslev,  p.  34. 
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and  a  statesman.  An  old  chronicler  calls  him 
'  vondi  ous  godlie  and  wyse,  weill  learned  m  divine 
sciences,  and  in  the  civill  lawis/ — an  encomium 
net  nnmcrited  bj'  one  Avho  seems  to  have  outshone 
in  learning  and  piety  his  brethren  of  the  episco- 
pate, as  much  as  he  excelled  in  integrity  and  pru- 
dence liis  coadjutors  in  the  government.  Sensible 
of  the  abufos  ^^hieh  had  crept  info  the  church,  he 
ruled  his  diocese  -vvith  resolute  fidelitj',  visiting  re- 
gularly the  various  parishes  under  his  inspection, 
and  urging  ujion  the  inferior  clcrgj-  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  all  their  pastoral  functions.  Nor 
^vas  he  lc^s  anxious  to  promote  other  interests 
nearly  connected  witli  the  national  prospcritj'.  Tlie 
story  of  a  \vonderful  ship,  which  he  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  trading  purposes,  and  on  whicli  he 
is  said  to  have  expended  an  immense  sum,  maj'  be 
takeri  as  an  indication  of  his  desire  to  foster  tlie 
industrial  arts  and  commerce  of  the  country ;  while 
the  College  of  St.  Salvator's,  "\^hich  he  founded  at 
St.  Andrews,  and  richly  endowed  out  of  his  epis- 
copal rc^■en'Rs,  furnished  a  more  lasting  memorial 
of  his  zeal  in  the  patronage  of  education  and  litera- 
ture. But  it  was  chiefly  as  a  statesman  that  he 
rendered  impoitant  service  to  his  king  and  country. 
Gifted  with  a  strong  intellect,  which  he  had  im- 
proved by  study,  and  furnished  with  stores  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  lie  brought  to  the  conduct  of  po- 
litical affairs  other  qualifications,  then  more  rare 
and  always  more  valuable.  Moderate  in  his  ■\iews, 
firm  of  purpose,  upright,  public-spii'ited,  zealous 
for  peace,  averse  to  intrigue  and  faction,  he  had 
effcctuallj'  aided  James  II.  in  many  a  critical  con- 
juncture; and  he  did  more  than  any  other  man  in 
the  realm  to  benefit  the  throne  and  the  nation  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  successor.* 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  death  of  Bishop 
Else  cif  tl)o  Eojd  Kennedy,     Bobert,    Lord     Boyd, 
family.  High    Justiciar   of   Scotland,  had 

been  secretly  working  his  way  to  prominence  and 
power  in  the  state.  Taking  advantage  of  his  fre- 
quent access  to  the  royal  presence  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  and  aided  by  the  address  of  his 
brother.  Sir  Alexander  Boyd,  of  Duchol,  whose 
knightly  reputation  and  skill  in  niilitar}'  exercises 
had  preferred  him  to  the  superintendence  of  that 
department  of  the  young  king's  education,  the  am- 
bitious boron  had  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  James,  whose  disposition  was  peculiarly- 
susccjitible  of  flattery  and  favouritism.  Having 
further  strengthened  his  family  influence  by  a 
close  alliance  villi  scane  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  nobility,  he  was  on  the  watch  for  a  suitable 
opportunity  of  seizing  the  supreme  administrative 
authoiity,  nlien  the  death  of  the  bishop  removed 
the  only  remaining  obstacle  from  his  path.  He  at 
once  deici'uiiiied  to  get  possession  of  the  royal  per- 
son ;  and  this  he  speedily  effected,  by  an  act  in  uni- 
son \\ith  the  lude  and  lawless  temp.er  of  the  times. 
The  king  was  at  Linlithgow,  presiding  in  a  session 
of    his    Exchequer    Court,    when    Boyd,    with    a 

»    rit-c.itlip,  viil.   i.   p.   71.      Mail-,  p.  3-.;8.      Buchanan's 
Histuiy,  ijt  uk  \ii.  eliap.  23 


strong  band   of   his   confederates    and    retainers, 

appeared    before   the   palace,  en-   ^.j^^  j.^^^  j^  ^^^._ 

tered  the  council-chamber  in  the   i-iL.u  oil bv  I.iad 

middle  of  the   deliberations,  and     H"3'il  ""J  '"s 
11  ,1  111  ■    _    conI'e(lei.ites  — 

broke  up  the  assembly,  by  canying 

off  James  to  Edinburgh.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  remonstrance  or  opposition  to  this  outiage,  ex- 
cept on  the  part  of  Lord  Kennedy,  elder  brother  of 
the  deceased  bishop  j  but  his  interposition  w  as  in 
all  likelihood  merely  to  save  appearances,  for  he, 
as  well  as  Lord  Livingston,  the  chamberlain,  whose 
office  devolved  upon  him  the  guarding  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Court,  was  boruid  to  the  interests  of  the 
Boyds  by  a  previous  compact  of  mutual  aid  and 
advancement.*  The  audacity  of  the  deed,  how- 
ever, and  its  treasonable  character,  weie  too  fla- 
grant to  be  passed  over  without  some  semblance  of 
reparation.  At  an  early  meeting  of  the  parliament, 
the  ofiender,  kneeling  before  the  throne,  intreatcd 
an  indemnity,  which  he  easilj'  obtaincd.t  The 
king-  having  declared  that  he  left  .i  , ,  ■ 
Linlithgou'  with  his  own  free  will,  pardon  fiom  the 
a  formal  pardon  was  made  out  tin-  I'U'K  ^"'^  l"u- 
der  the  great  seal ;   and  by  a  fur-  ia>a"i  ■ 

tlier  enactment  of  the  assembly,  Boyd  was  legally 
confirmed  in  the  poAver  v^hich  he  had  usurjjcd, 
being  appointed  governor  of  the  king  and  his  two 
brothers.  Not  long  after,  he  also  obtained  the  control 
of  the  public  revenues,  by  procuring  his  investiture 
with  the  office  of  lord  chamberlain,  and  put  Uie 
cojiestone  on  his  family  honours  by  marrying  his 
son  and  heir  to  the  Princess  Mary,  the  king's  eld- 
est sister  ;  the  bridegroom  being  created  Earl  of 
Arian,  and  gifted  with  large  estates  in  several  of 
the  western  and  midland  counties. 

The  meeting  of  parliament  in  October,  1466, 
which  proved  so  lenient  to  the  pmliamentai-y 
crime  of  Lord  Boyd,  and  so  sub-  tnactnients. 
servient  to  his  ambitious  designs,  passed  various 
enactments  for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  "With  reference  to  the 
church,  while  its  general  privileges  were  ratified, 
the  old  law,  forbidding  Englishmen  to  hold  livings 
in  Scotland,  was  revived,  and  some  regulations 
were  adopted  to  restrict  pluralities,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  benefices.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
coin,  it  was  decreed,  that  no  money  should  be  taken 
out  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  the  case  of  travellers, 
who  were  permitted  to  carry  with  them  what  was 
sufficient  for  their  necessary  expenses.  IMerchants 
who  exported  hides  and  wool, were  enjoined  to  biing 
to  the  mint  a  proportionate  amount  of  silver,  for 
which  a  certain  piicc  would  be  allowed ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  a  new  coinage  of  copper  farthings 
should  be  issued,  to  supersede  the  rude  old  custom  of 
cutting  the  silver  penny  into  quarters.  For  the  rc- 
])ression  of  feuds  and  outrages  in  the  land,  it  was 
oidcred,  that  castles  held  against  the  king,  or  his 
eldest  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  should  be  re- 
duced by  force,  unless  immediately  sm-rcndered  on 

•  Orawfnvd's  OiBcers  of  State,  p.  316.     Buchanan's  His- 
tovy,  bonl;  xii,  cliap,  22. 
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a  royal  summons ;  and  that  heavy  fines  should  he 
exacted  from  guarantees,  if  assault  were  eouiniitted 
on  person  or  property  by  those  for  whom  they  had 
given  pledge.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1467,  some  laws  were  added  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce.  None  but  freemen  of  burghs  were  to 
have  the  right  of  engaging  in  foreign  trade, — an  ex- 
ception being  made  however  in  favour  of  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  might  sell  abroad  the  produce  of 
their  own  lands.  Artisans  were  excluded  from  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  unless  they  had  previously  and 
wholly  abandoned  their  handicraft.  Shipmasters 
were  forbidJen  to  put  to  sea  during  ^^'inter,  or  to  take 
a  freight  without  a  written  agreement ;  by  which 
they  hound  themselves  to  have  their  vessels  pro- 
perly manned,  to  make  good  all  loss  resulting  from 
careless  or  insufficient  stowage,  to  supply  their 
merchant-passengers  with  water,  fire,  and  salt, 
while  at  sea,  and  to  refer  all  cases  of  dispute  with 
tlieir  employers  to  the  burgh-court  of  the  to\\ii  to 
which  the  vessel  was  chartered.  The  ports  of 
Fiance  and  Norway  were  declared  ojien  to  the 
Scottish  traders,  but  tho.se  of  the  Netherlands  were 
interdicted,  with  the  exception  of  ]\Iiddleburgh. 
It  would  appear  from  this  last-mentioned  enact- 
ment, that  an  unfriendly  feeling  existed  at  the 
time  between  the  Scottish  court  and  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  who  then  held  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Low  Countries.  The  cause  and  extent  of  the  mis- 
understanding are  not  exactlj'  known ;  but  it  cannot 
have  been  very  serious,  as  the  act  of  parliament 
refers  to  intended  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  trade  between  the  two  kingdoms  on  a 
better  footing.' 

James  \vas  now  approaching  an  age,  which 
drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  state-councillors 
to  the  question  of  liis  marriage;  and  a  chain 
of  previous  events  clearly  indicated  ^^■ith  which 
of  the  royal  families  of  Europe  a  matrimonial 
aliancc    might   be    most    advantageously   formed. 

„     ,  Christieni,   King  of  J.)enmark  and 

Settlement  of     _^  i      i     i  ■      ■  .•         i- 

the  dismue  be-     iNoi'^vay,    had    been    msisling    for 

tween  NorwMy  many  years  on  the  ])ayment  of 
aud  Scotland.  ^  g^,'„/  ^jjg  ,-o  ],j,n  j-j-q,,,  Scot- 
land on  account  of  the  Hebrides,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  had  been  ceded  by  one  of  his  predecessors 
to  the  Scottish  crown  for  an  annual  quit-rent  of  one 
hundred  marks.  In  1456  the  matter  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  arbitration  of  the  King  of  France  ;  the 
arrears  and  fines  being  estimated  by  Cliristiern  at 
more  than  four  himdred  thousand  marks  ;  a\  hile  it 
was  urged  on  the  part  of  James  II.  that  the  debt 
was  proscribed  and  the  claim  void  hy  desuetude. 
Various  delays  having  occurred,  it  was  not  till  14G0 
that  the  umpire,  unable  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
original  docimicnts,  recommended  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  dispute  by  a  marriage  between  the 
heir  of  the  Scottish  crown  and  Margaret,  dtiughtcr 
to  the  King  of  Norway.  The  proposition  was 
favourably  entertained  by  the  commissioners  on 
both  sides  ;  and  although  the  sudden  death  of  James 
II.  before  Iloxburgh  pro\-cntcd  a  formal  ratification 
•  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp,  85  -87. 


of  the  compact,  enough  had  been  done  to  preserve  a 
friendly  understanding  between  the  two  courts,  till 
the  prince  and  princess  reached  a  marriageable  age. 

Such  A-sas  the    position    of  affairs   „  ,    „    ,, 

,^      ,  11        T       1     i"  reposals  tor  tlie 

m  146S,  when  the  chancellor,  l,ord     munia.^e  ef  tlie 
Evandale;  the  grand  almoner,  Mar-  l^ing. 

tin  Vans,  and  Thomas  Boyd,  Etrrl  of  Arran,  with  the 
Bishops  of  Glasgow  and  Orkney,  were  appointed  by 
the  parliament  to  repair  to  Norway,  and  renew  tlie 
suspended  negotiations  respecting  the  proposed 
alliance.  They  found  Christiern  ready  to  give  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  their  king ;  nor  did  he  make 
any  objection  to  renounce  at  the  same  time  all  claim 
to  past  arrears  and  future  tribute  for  the  Hebrides. 
Their  commission,  however,  included  another  mat- 
ter, which  required  more  delicate  and  careful 
management.  Orkney  and  Shetland  belonged  to 
Norway,  but  the  earldom  of  these  isles  had  passed 
by  marriage  into  the  Scottish  family  of  St.  Clair, 
or  Sinclair.  Occfisional  disputes  could  hardly  be 
avoided  under  this  arrangement ;  and  it  may  have 
been  doubtful  at  times  whether  the  feudal  baron,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  would  choose  to  endanger  his 
possessions  and  honours  in  his  native  land,  by 
rendering  military  service  to  the  Norwegian  crown, 
or  prefer  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  Noi;lhern  earldom 
by  marshalling  his  retainers  under  the  opposite 
banner.  Peace,  however,  had  been  maintained 
between  the  two  countries,  and  had  proved  highly 
benelicial  to  Scottish  interests.  The  Sinelairs  clung 
firmly  to  their  national  partialities  ;  many  of  their 
countrymen  were  induced  by  their  influence  to  settle 
in  their  insular  domains,  and  the  ])opulation  there 
hiul  generally  acquired  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of 
the  Scottish  kingdom,  with  which  they  seemed  to 
be  also  uaturtrlly  connected  by  local  pro.ximity. 
Accordingly  the  commissioners  entrusted  with  the 
setllcment  of  the  royal  mariagc  were  instructed  to 
negotiate  with  the  Jj'anish  monarch  respecting  these 
islands,  that  the  cession  of  them  might  be  included 
in  his  daughter's  dowry.  Christiern,  with  all  his 
liberality  of  spirit  and  desire  for  the  proposed  union, 
hesitated  to  part  with  territories  of  such  extent  and 
value ;  but  the  terms  to  which  he  ultimately  agreed 
issued  in  the  annexation  of  these  islands  to  the  Scot- 
tish crown.  Tlie  portion  of  the  bride  was  fixed  at 
sixty  thousand  florins,  in  addition  to  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  long-pending  claim  on  the  Hebrides: 
and  as  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Danish  exchequer 
could  only  furnish  two  thousand  •\-]^e  Orkney  and 
flonns,  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  f;!^,^:^^ 
were  implcdged  for  the  remainder, 
which  wasncverpaid,  so  that  the  isitrnds  have  thence- 
forward belonged  to  Scotland.*  Jleanwhilc  the 
winter  had  come  on,  and  as  it  was  not  thought 
proper  to  expose  the  princess  to  the  perils  of  a 
voyage  during  the  stormy  months,  the  ambassadors 
returned  alone.  But  the  following  spring  saw  the 
Earl  of  Arran  again  at  the  Danish  court,  with  a 
gallant  retinue  of  Scottish  nobles,  to  do  honour  to 
their  future  queen  ;  and  in  the  month  of  Jidy,  1469, 
the  '  Maiden  of  Nor^^  ay'  landed  at  Leith  in  tho 
•  Torftei  Orcadcs,  p.  188. 
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presence  of  an  immciicc  crowil  of  spectators,  and 
amid  the  general  rejoiciiig;s  of  the  nation.  The 
The  marriage  of  marriage  and  coronation  speedil}' 
the  king.  followed,  and  gave  occa.sion  to  jn'O- 
loiiged  festivities  in  the  metropolis,  and  plentiful 
congratulations  throughout  the  IciTigdom.  Nor  was 
the  flattering  welcome  undeserved  by  the  queen  ; 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beaut j',  amiable  and 
virtuous,  educated  in  all  the  feminine  aceomplisli- 
ments  of  tlie  age,  and  so  richly  dowered,  she  brought 
as  valuable  an  accession  of  lustre  to  the  court,  as 
of  territory  to  the  kingdom.* 

The  influence  of  the  Boyds  was  now  in  the  last 
D.jwnfall  of  the  stage  of  its  decline.  Their  ambition 
family  oMSoyd.  and  arrogance  had  rendered  them 
objects  of  dislike  to  many  of  the  nobles,  and  they 
had  found  the  favour  of  the  inexperienced  and 
capricious  monarch  too  feeble  a  prop  to  sustain  their 
overgrown  power.  During  tlic  absence  of  the  Earl 
of  Arran  in  Denmark,  his  father  and  uncle  had  been 
unabic  to  stem  the  tide  of  opposition  which  then 
set  in  with  increased  force  against  their  ascendancy, 
— and  Vi'hcn  he  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  with 
the  royal  bride,  tlie  prejudices  awakened  against 
him  had  become  so  obvious  and  powerful  that  he 
did  not  venture  to  land.  Warned  of  his  danger  by 
his  wife,  the  Princess  Mary,  he  escaped  with  her  to 
the  continent,  and  avoided  by  a  voluntary  exile  the 
persorial  injury  to  which  he  was  exposed.  His 
flight  only  hastened  the  downfall  of  his  relatives. 
The  aged  lord  justiciar,  after  a  vain  attempt  to 
retrieve  his  fortune  by  arms,  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  soon  afterwards  died.  Sir  Alexander 
Boyd  was  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  treason, 
for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  seizure  of 
the  king's  person  at  Linlithgow,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  formal  pardon  granted  under  the 
great  seal,  was  found  guilty  and  executed.f  The 
fate  of  Arran  is  not  so  well  known.  Ho  seems  to 
have  attached  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  to  have  acquired  considerable  distinction  in  the 
service  of  that  prince.  But  he  did  not  long  survive 
his  banishment  from  liis  native  countrj'.  His  largo 
estates  and  numerous  titles  were  transferred  to  tlie 
eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  monarchs;  and  his  wife, 
recalled  from  the  continent  by  her  royal  brother, 
and  comi)ellcd  to  submit  to  a  divorce,  was  re -married 
to  Lord  Hamilton,  whoso  descendants  became  by 
this  alliance  the  nearest  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land.}: 

The  parliament  wliich  was  convened,  20th  Nov. 

I,a\v.sena(;t(jJhy    1469,    to  give   a  legal  sanction  to 

ilio  parhament.    ||jp  proceedings  against  the  Boyds, 

made    some    additions   to   the  statute-book   of  the 

kingdom.     The   following  were  the  principal  laws 

passed  in  this  and  in  the  following  parliament,  hekl 

on  the  6th  of  IVIay,   1471. — The  officers  of  justice 

were  empowered  to  seize  manslayers,   who  had  fled 

to  sanctuary,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  trial 

aefore  a  jm-y  and  punished  according  to  their  guilt. 

•  JJair,  p.  3i8.     Lesley,  p.  3S.     Ferrcrius,  p.  3S9. 

+  Crawlbrd's  OfScers  of  Stale,  p.  31U.     Ferrerius,  p.  387. 

J  Pinkertun,  vol.  i.  p.  270,-uote. 


Insolvent  debtors,  whose  lands  had  been  brought 
to  a  judicial  sale,  were  to  hare  the  right  of  redeem- 
ing them  within  seven  years.  The  property  of  a 
tenant  was  not  to  be  liable  for  his  landlord's  debts, 
except  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  due  by  him  at  the 
time.  The  provosts,  haiUics,  and  councillors  of 
burghs  were  to  contintie  in  office  for  a  j'car,  and  to 
have  tlie  privilege  of  nominating  and  appointing 
their  successors.  The  church  \^as  cmjjowered  to 
elect  its  dignitaries,  but  the  clergy  were  forbidden 
to  collect  for  the  papal  treasury  more  than  the  usual 
statutory  tax,  or  to  seek  from  the  papal  court  the 
gift  of  any  benefice  which  had  not  been  previously 
at  its  disposal.  Judges  were  enjoined  to  be  con- 
siderate of  the  poor,  and  to  grant  them  in  all  eases 
an  impartial  measure  of  protection  and  justice.  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  encourage  and  improve 
the  fisheries,  by  ordering  cei'tain  of  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  ecclesiastics,  together  with  some  towns, 
to  equip  efficient  vessels  for  that  important  branch 
of  the  national  resources — but  this  act  was  left  in- 
complete, and  speedily  sank  into  oblivion.  One 
part  also  of  the  enactments  respecting  the  church 
soon  became  a  dead  letter :  within  two  or  three 
j-ears  the  monks  at  Dunfermline  having  exercised 
their  privilege  of  choosing  a  successor  to  their 
deceased  abbot,  the  king,  instigated  it  is  said  by  a 
pecuniaiy  bribe,  annulled  the  election,  made  an- 
other ajipoiutment,  obtained  its  ratification  from 
the  pope,  and  thenceforw'ard  claimed  the  preroga- 
tive of  nominating  all  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.* 

Freed  from  a  control  which  he  had  latterly  felt  to 
be  irksome,  and  roused  to  manlier  thoughts  b\'  his 
happy  marriage,  the  young  king,  though  he  had  not 
yet  reached  his  majority,  began  to  assume  a  more 
prominent  position  in  tlie  govern- 
ment, and  to  discharge  in  his  own  "aracter  o. 
person  many  of  the   functions   of  "' 

royalty.  But  elegance  of  form  and  a  refined  taste, 
both  of  which  he  possessed,  were  very  inadequate 
qualifications  for  the  rule  of  a  martial  nation  in  nn- 
settled  times.  He  had  no  proper  conception  of  the 
regal  prerogatives  and  I'csponsibilities,  no  wise  dis- 
cernment of  the  national  wants  and  dangers ;  and 
even  if  his  political  plans  had  been  formed  on 
sounder  and  more  comprehensive  principles,  he 
•would  in  all  likelihood  have  sadly  failed  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  them,  for  his  facile  and  fickle  temper, 
joined  to  his  avarice  and  love  of  pleasure,  were 
destructive  of  that  energy  and  perseverance,  with- 
out which  ]io  great  and  arduous  enterprise  suc- 
ceeds. Patrick  Graham,  the  successor  of  Kennedy 
in  the  bishopric  of  St.  Andrews,  was  one  of  the  first 

who  had   bitter  reason   to  lament    o,        ,  , 
.,  .  ,    „  .  Shameful  per- 

these  serious   defects   m  the  cha-        ciuion  of 
racter    of    his     sovereign.       This    33ishop Graham, 
learned  and  virtuous  prelate,  anxious  to  vindicate 
the  independence  of  the    Scottish  church,  which, 
having  710  primate  of  its  ow^n,  was  claimed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York  as  subject  to  his  jurisdiction 

•  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  ScoOand,  vol.  U.  p.  96. 
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ill  iiiattevs  ecclesiastical,  had  visited  Rome  and 
procured  from  the  pope  a  bull,  erecting  his  see 
into  an  archbishopric,  and  constituting  him  inetro- 
])olitan.  papal  nuncio,  and  legate  a  latere  in  Scot- 
land. His  character  and  position  marked  him  out 
as  the  iittest  person  to  enjoy  these  prerogatives, 
■which  he  had  sought  not  less  on  public  than  on 
private  grounds  ;  but  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  he  occupied  .an  insecure  position,  and  he  had 
lingered  for  some  time  on  the  continent,  hesitating 
to  make  known  the  results  of  his  mission  in  his 
native  country.  'J  he  event  justified  his  apprehen- 
sions ;  no  sooner  had  he  returned  liome  and  as- 
sumed his  honours,  than  a  spirit  of  bitter  envy 
and  opposition  broke  out  violently  against  him. 
Thougli  the  inferior  clergy  rejoiced  in  his  adv.ance- 
ment,  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  became  his 
inveterate  enemies,  and  they  found  a  clever  and 
unscrupulous  partizan  in  William  Schevez,  Arch- 
deacon of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  a  private  pique 
against  his  diocesan,  and  was  prepared  to  push  the 
matter  to  the  most  violent  extremities.  The  dis- 
pute being  ere  long  brought  under  the  king's  cog- 
nisance, the  course  adopted  b}-  James  was  neither 
a  wise  nor  an  honourable  one.  Accepting  a  bribe 
from  the  discontented  bishops,  and  giving  way  to 
the  resentment  which  they  excited  in  his  bosom, 
by  charging  Graham  with  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  in  having  applied  to  the  papal 
court  without  his  license,  he  drove  the  archbishop 
into  a  state  of  degradation  and  indigence,  which 
rapidly  shortened  the  days  of  the  unfortunate  pre- 
late, and  bestowed  his  honours  upon  the  able,  but 
unprincipled  and  profligate  Schevez.* 

At  this  period,  proposals  were  made  for  the 
renewal  of  pacific  relations  with  the  English  court, 
which,  fortnnatcl}'  for  the  interests  of  both  countries, 
were  ultimately  brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. The  battle  of  Tewkesbury  had  seated  Edward 
Trr  aty  of  peace  the  Fourth  flrmly  on  the  English 
witli  JinHlaiul.  iJirone;  and  his  designs  with  re- 
spect to  France  made  it  important  for  him  to  secure 
the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  neutralitj-,  of  James 
in  the  anticipated  struggle.  This  object  at  first 
threatenedto  be  difficult  of  attainment, for  the  politic 
Louis  had  anticipated  him  by  the  mission  of  theSieur 
Concressault  to  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  persuad- 
ing James  to  invade  the  county  of  Brittany,  which 
he  promised  to  assign  to  the  Scottish  crown ;t  and 
a  levy  of  six  thousand  men  was  already  ordered 
there  for  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  that  pro- 
vince, to  wdiich  the  ambitious  views  of  the  English 
monarch  were  particularly  directed.  But  an  in- 
fluential party  among  the  Scottish  barons  and 
prelates  threw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  pro- 
jected expedition  ;  |  and  Edward,  taking  advantage 
of  the  consequent  delay,  stepped  in  with  an  offer 
which  appealed  not  less  powerfully  to  the  cupidity 
of  James  than  to  his  patriotism.     The  proposal  of 

•  Ferrerius,  p.  .389.     I:eslc_y,  p.  317.    Biiclianan,  book  xii. 
cliap.  xxxiii. — XXXV. 
+  Dunlos,  HiBtory  of  T.ouis  XI.,  vol.  ii,  p.  73. 
J  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  102. 


the  English  king  was,  that  his  youngest  daughter 
Cecilia,  then  in  her  fourth  year,  should  be  be- 
trothed to  the  Prince  Royal  of  Scotland,  an  infant 
only  two  years  old;  and  that  her  dowry  of  twenty 
thousand  marks  should  be  paid  by  annual  instal- 
ments, commencing  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 
On  this  basis  a  peace  was  concluded,  the  cercmonv 
of  its  ratification  being  performed,  along  with  that 
of  the  betrothal,  in  the  church  of  the  Gray  Friars, 
at  Edinburgh,  where  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  and  Loid 
Scrope  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  their  re- 
spective sovereigns. 

Meanwhile,  John  Earl  of  Ross  and  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  undeterred  by  the  miserable       t-  ^   n 
late  of  his  father,  and  by  his  own       tliel.nr.i  r,fii,e 
solemn  promise  of  submission   to  '^'i-'s 

the  authority  of  the  crown,  thinking  this  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  pursue  his  ambitious  sclicmes, 
had  renewed  his  confederacy  with  the  banished  Eail 
of  IJouglas,  and  entered  into  a  treasonable  league 
with  the  English  court,  by  which  he  became  the 
sworn  vassal  of  Edward,  and  agreed  to  assist  him  in 
all  his  wars.  As  soon  as  the  terms  of  this  nefarious 
treaty  came  to  light,  it  was  determined  by  the 
Scottish  government  to  proceed  against  Ros.s,  n,s 
an  a-\'owed  traitor  and  rebel.  He  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  aj^pear  before  the  parliament  to  he 
held  in  Edinburgh,  in  Heccmber,  1475,  to  answer 
for  his  numerous  acts  of  rebellion  committed  in 
1455  and  1461,  as  well  as  for  his  more  recent  in- 
trigues with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Having 
failed  to  obey  the  summons,  a  sentence  of  forhi- 
ture  was  immediately  passed  against  him.  and 
an  order  issued  for  the  equipment  of  a  strong 
naval  and  military  force  under  the  Earls  of  ('ra\\- 
ford  and  Athole,  for  the  purpose  of  assailing  the 
rebel  chief,  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  his  insular  and 
mountainous  strongholds.  He  had  sufficient  pru- 
dence however  to  avoid  the  hopeless  contest ,  and 
by  a  timely  submission  he  saved  the  lordship  of  the 
Isles,  but  not  the  earldom  of  Ross;  which,  i,\ith 
his  other  dignities  and  estates  on  jjjg  submis 
the  mainland,  was  taken  from  sion  and 
him    and  annexed   to  the    crown.  pardon. 

This  v.as  almost  the  last  act  that  reflected  any 
honour  and  advantage  on  the  administration  of 
James  III.  In  1477,  he  attained  his  full  majority 
of  tucnty-five,  and  the  whole  of  the  regal  authority 
passed  into  his  own  hands.  But  the  defects  of  his 
character  were  of  a  kind  which  commonly  increase 
with  the  augmentation  of  liberty  and  influence. 
Sacrificing  to  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  and  his  love 
of  adulation,  the  time  and  attention  which  he  owed 
to  the  responsibilities  of  his  office  and  the  interests 
of  his  kingdom,  he  withdrew  himself  more  and 
more,  not  only  from  the  stirring  exercises  of  the 
chase  and  the  tilting-yard,  but  also  from  tlie 
graver  duties  of  tlic  cabinet  and  the  council-room, 
to  spend  his  time  in  the  society  of  ignoble  favour- 
ites, who  speedily  acquired  an  in-  impolitic  con- 
fluence in  the  realm,  to  which  ll.ey  iluct  of  the 
had  no  title   by  hereditary  rank,  ^""S' 

and  as  little  chum  on  the  ground  of  personal  mtrii. 
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Cochrane,  an  architect;  Rogers,  a  mnsician  ;  Tor- 
phichen,a  fencing-master;  Andrews,  an  astrologer; 
Hom)nil,  a  tailor;  and  Leonard,  a  smith,  were   the 
principal  persons  on  whom   ho  bestowed  such  nn 
injudicious   and   dangerous   preference.      A  high- 
spirited  and  arrogant  nobility  could  not  but  feel 
the  slight    thus   i)ut   upon   them:  alienated   from 
their  sovereign,  they  attached  thcinselves    to  his 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
Cliaia.ii  r  of      '^^'l^'^  'were  distinguished  by  their 
AlbiiiiY  -duil       brave  and  active  dispo:ition,  their 
Miir.  delight  and  skill  in  military  exer- 

cises, their  open-handed  generosity,  and  the  splen- 
did array  of  friends  and  retainers  with  which 
they  surrounded  themselves.  Hence  arose  jeal- 
ousies and  contentions  in  the  royal  family,  which 
issued  ere  long  in  the  exile  of  Albany,  the  death  of 
Mar,  and  the  bitter  mortification  which  James  ex- 
perienced at  Lauder.  For  some  time,  however,  the 
kindled  spark  smouldered  among  the  embers  with- 
out awakening  any  anxietj-,  or  indeed,  attracting 
mucli  attention.  Various  measures  were  adopted 
for  composing  the  feuds  which  still  existed  among 
the  lending  families  of  the  nohilit}'  and  gcntrj' ; 
and  an  attempt  was  also  made  to  strengthen  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom  by  marrying  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  the  English  king,  to 
the  Pi'incess  Margaret,  James'  youngest  sister,  and 
the  Duke  of  Albany  to  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundj',  whose  husband  had  recently  fallen  at  Nanei. 
At  length,  the  king's  jealousy  of  the  popularity 
acquired  by  his  brothers,  and  his  fear  of  the  trea- 
sonable designs  which  he  suspected  them  of  che- 
rishing, became  so  strong,  that  he  ordered  their 
Tli<?ir  impriyon-  arrest.  Albany  was  put  in  ward 
meiii  liv  the  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and 
^"'^''  Mar  found  a  prison  in   the  castle 

of  Craigmillar.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these 
princes  had  as  yet  entertained  designs  incon- 
sistent with  their  allegiance.  Certainly  they  had 
not,  np  to  this  period,  been  guilty  of  any  overt  act 
of  rebellion.  The  intrigues  of  the  Homes  and 
Ilepburns,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  some  of 
Albany's  proceedings  in  his  wardenship  of  the 
eastern  Mai'ches,  the  illwill  of  the  royal  favorites 
towards  the  powerful  princes,  who  were  known  to 
be  strongly  dissatisfied  with  their  influence  at  court; 
and  the  predictions  of  an  astrologer,  who  had  prac- 
tised upon  the  superstitious  credulity  of  James  by 
fortelling  that  the  lion  would  be  devoured  by  his 
whelps,  seem  to  have  precipitated  a  measure  of 
imprudent  and  unjustifiable  severity,  -sihich  after- 
waids  bore  bitter  fruits  of  disquietude  and  danger. 
Albany  effected  his  escape  from  his  prison  in  a 
manner  liighlj-  characteristic  of  his 
daring  spirit.  The  captain  of  a 
small  trading  vessel,  laden  with  French  wines, 
cast  anchor  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  the  quiet 
port  of  Newhavcn,  and  landed  two  casks  of  Malra- 
Kov  as  a  piesent  to  the  imprisoned  duke.  These 
being  admitted  into  his  chambers  without  exami- 
nation were  found  to  contain  a  coil  of  rope,  and  a 
paper  of  instructions,  enclosed  in  a  cake  of  wax, 


Alltany's  rsr-ipe. 


exhorting  him  to  lose  no  time  in  making  his  escape, 
as  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  put  him  to  death. 
The  duke  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the 
mode  of  escape  thus  pointed  out  to  him,  though 
surrounded  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 
Inviting  the  captain  of  the  guard  to  sup  with  him, 
he  and  his  chamberlain  succeeded  in  reducing  both 
the  officer  and  the  three  soldiers,  "nho  kept  watch 
in  the  outer  room,  to  a  helpless  state  of  intoxication, 
in  which  they  were  easily  overpowered  and  secured, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  slain.  The  fugitives 
then  made  their  way,  unnoticed,  to  a  .sequestered 
part  of  the  outer  wall,  and  prepared  for  their 
descent.  The  darkness,  however,  prevented  them 
from  seeing  that  the  rope  was  too  short ;  and  the 
trusty  attendant,  claiming  the  first  trial,  slid 
down  to  the  lower  end,  and  letting  himself  drop 
to  the  ground,  had  his  leg  broken  by  the  fall. 
With  wonderful  self-possession  and  hardihood, 
Albany  at  once  returned  to  his  sleeping  apart- 
ment, took  the  sheets  from  his  bed,  and  knotting 
them  to  the  end  of  the  rope,  effected  his  descent  in 
safety.  His  first  care  was  to  convey  his  disabled 
chamberlain  to  a  friendly  shelter ;  after  whicli  he 
hastened  to  the  shore,  and  on  making  the  precon- 
certed signal,  was  taken  on  board  the  vessel  which 
had  brought  hin^  the  means  of  deliverance,  and  set 
sail  for  the  castle  of  Dunbar.  This  fortress,  how- 
ever, had  been  invested  by  the  rojal  troops ;  and 
as  there  was  no  probability  of  its  long  resisting  the 
siege,  the  duke  was  speedily  compelled  to  flee  to 
France,  v\here  he  was  hospitably  received  at  the 
court  of  Louis,  and  treated  with  the  distinction 
due  to  his  rank.  A  different  fate  befel  his  younger 
brother,  the  Earl  of  IMar,  v\ho  was  accused  of 
having  employed  magical  arts  to  accomplish  the 
king's  destruction.  He  was  not  brought  to  a 
public  trial,  and  some  uncertainty  has  been  cast  on 
the  closing  scene  of  his  brief  career.  It  is  asserted 
by  Lesley  and  Buchanan,  that  he  Mystcvimis  death 
was  seereth' removed  from  Crai;^-  of  Mar. 

miliar  to  a  house  in  the  Canon^iite  of  Edinburgh. 
and  placed  in  a  hot  bath  with  his  veins  opened, 
where  he  bled  to  death — this  uuu.^ual  mode  of 
execution  being,  it  is  said,  the  result  of  his  own 
choice.*  But  a  different  and  more  probable  ac- 
count is  given  by  Druinmond  of  Ilawthorndcn, 
on  the  authority  of  I^ishop  Elphinstone.  Accord- 
ing to  his  version  of  this  mysterious  transaction, 
Mar,  being  attacked  with  fever,  was  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  phy- 
sician, who  prescribed  bleeding  and  the  hot-bath 
for  the  disease ;  and  the  unfortunate  earl,  being 
neglected  by  the  attendants,  tore  off'  the  bandages 
from  the  lancet-wounds,  in  his  delirium,  and  ex- 
pired from  loss  of  blood  before  the  fatal  act  was 
detected. t 

Shortly  after  these  unhappy  events  war  broke 
out  with  England,   the  causes  of  which   arc    in- 

*  Pcrrcriiis,  p.  oll.3.  Buchanan,  booli;  xii.  chap,  xsxviii. 
Lesley's  History,  pp.  43 — 44. 

t  l)jitnunoud's  History  of  the  James's,  p.  48  ;  see,  also, 
PinltertuM,  vol.  i.  pp.  2U4,  G')3. 
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volvcd  in  considerable  oli.scurity.    It  will  be  vcadily 
imagjincd  that  the  French  monarcli 
was  far  from  unwilling-  to  see  the 
strife  rekindled,  for  he  had  reason 
to  fcnr  that  the  peace  which  lie  had  concluded 
with    Edward  a  short   time   before,  stood  on   no 
secure    basis,   and   would   bo  readily  overthrown 
by  the   hitter,  at  the  fii-st  favomalile  opportunity. 
To  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  English  prince  from 
foreign  conquest,    by   tlie   necessity   of   defending 
liim.self  against  the  incursions  of  a  less  distant  foe, 
accorded  with  the  line  of  policy  which  Louis  loved 
to  pursue  :  and  it  seems  that  the  mission   to   Scot- 
land (a.D.  1479),  of  Dr.  Ireland,  a  learned  ecclesi- 
astic, of  Scottish  extraction,  who  had  been  educated 
in  France,  was  designed,  not  only  to  plead  for  the 
pardon  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  but  also  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  renewed  hostility  between  James  and  liis 
southern  neighbour.     The  ambassador  was  courte- 
ously received,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
influence  of  France,  so  soon  after  the  honourable 
treatment  of  the  refugee   duke    in    that   country, 
would   have  been   sufficiently    powerful   with  the 
Scottish  court  to  produce  another  war  with  Eng- 
land, if  the  way  had  not  been  paved  for  a  rupture 
bv  the  conduct  of  the  English  monarch  himself. 
lie  had  censed  to  remit  the  annual  instalments  of 
the  dowry  which  he  had  promised  with  his  daugh- 
ter Cecilia,  on  her  betrothal  to  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Scotland;  he  hud  also   returned  an  evasive  answer 
to  the  proposal  of  marrying  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  ISurgnndy,  to   the   Duke  of  Albany,  and  his 
brother  Ciarcnee   to   tlie   Princess  Margaret ;   nor 
was   a   subsequent   project   for   the  union  of  this 
princess  with  the  Earl  of  Rivers  likely  to  reach  a 
more  favourable  termination,  although  the  nego- 
tiations had  gone  so  far  that  the  passports  of  the 
bride  were  made  out,  and  a  sum   of  money  voted 
by  the  Scottish  parliament,  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  nuptials.     The  cordiality  of  the   friendship 
between  the   two  governments  being  thus  shaken, 
the  inunediate  occasion  of  hostilities  was  probably 
furnished  by  disputes  among  tlic  borderers,  whose 
restless  national  antipathies,  and  inveterate  habits 
of  marauding,   made   them   ever  ready  to   break 
through  the  restraint  of  treaties,  and  eagerly  to 
welcome   every  opportunity  of  resuming  their  fa- 
vorite  pursuits  of  war  and  plunder.     It  is  more 
certain    that   the   first   ostensible    military   move- 
ments were  on  the  Scottish  side  :  in  1480,  the  Earl 
of  Angus  crossed  the  ISIarches,  attacked  and  burnt 
■  Bamborough,  ravaged  hastily  the  adjacent  districts, 
and  carried  off'  a  large  spoil  of  prisoners  and  pro- 
perty from  the  surprised  and  unresisting  Northum- 
brians. 

The  die  was  now  cast,  and  James  prepared  for 
the   consequences.      At   a   meet- 


by  the  i^arliament  ^"S  «'  parliament,  held  in  the 
for  tlie  ilelence  month  of  April,  1481,  mstruc- 
of  the  cnmtry.      {[^ns  were  issued,  ordering   that 

all  the  lieges  liable  to  military  duty  should  hold 

tliemselves    in    readiness   for    immediate    service; 

directing  the  wardens  of  the  marches  and  the 
VOL.  I. 


commandants  of  fortresses,  without  delay  to  put 
t'he  frontier  and  the  sea-board  into  an  efficient  state 
of  defence;  and  making  jiartieular  provision,  hy  a 
tax  of  seven  thousand  marks,  for  the  security  of  the 
town  of  Berwick,  which  \\  as  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  points  of  attack.'  Bui. 
the  Scotti-sh  forces  did  not  take  the  held  in  earnest 
until  an  envoy  had  been  sent  to  Edward,  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  on  account  of  the  aid  wliieli 
he  was  granting  to  Burgundy  against  France, 
and  to  offer  an  adjustment  of  the  border  griev- 
ances on  the  principle  of  mutual  acknowledgment 
and  redress.  This  overture  A\as  treated  by  the 
Fhiglish  monarch  with  frigid  and  insulting  in- 
difference. Having  appointed  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  lieutenant-general,  in  the 
north,  and  taken  measures  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  at  home,  by  opening  negotiations  with 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
Edward  was  willing  to  try  once  more  the  fortune 
of  war  :  and  his  army  was  already  under  marching 
orders,  with  a  special  view,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  capture  of  BcrAvick.  The  collision  being 
thus  inevitable,  both  parties  prepared  for  the  con- 
flict with  considerable  spirit ;  but  the  season  passed 
without  important  successes  on  either  side.     The 

Scottish  army  as  it  entered  Eng- 

*^  "         u  lie  ScoLtisli 

land,  was  met  by  the  papal  legate    army  stoppca  on 
resident  in  that  country,  who  de-  their  marcli  by  a 
nounced  and  forbade,  on  pain  of       1™!'^'  t"''^' 
excommunication,  theinfringement  of  the  European 
peace,  at  a  time  when  Christendom  was  threatened 
bj'  the  impetuous  Turkish  hordes,  whose  shouts  of 
triumph   over    the    fall    of    Otranto   had   already 
wakened  ominous  echoes  in  the  Vatican,  f     It  was 
the   obvious   interest  of  James    to    disregard    this 
mandate.       If    he    had    pushed   on   resolutely   ho 
might  have   secured   important  advantages  before 
the   forces    of    his    adversary    could   traverse   the 
longer  distance   which  separated   them    from   the 
scene  of  conflict.     But  both  he  and  his  followers 
were  too  much  under  Romish  influence  to  venture 
on  such  a  step  ;  and  he  consented  to  disband  liis 
troops,   expecting   that   the   English   would    find 
themselves  similarly  constrained  to   abandon   for 
the  time  their  hostile  intentions.   Edward, however, 
had  no  such  design  :  the  interposition  of  the  papal 
legate  is  said  to  have  been  merely  a  stratagem  of 
his,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  and   discon- 
eertinn-  the  measures  of  the  enemy.     At  all  eveiUs, 
his  army  continued  to  advance,  and  entering  the 
Scottishtcrritories.committedsome 
devastations,  though  not  of  a  very   ^^^^^^[j^^;;- 
important  character  ;  while  a  fleet 
of  English  ships  appeared  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
burned  the  village  of  Blackness,  captured  a  few 
vessels,    and   would    have    inflicted   more    serious 
injuries  on  the  shipping  and  the  coast,  if  it  had 
not    been    defeated   and    driven    off'    by    Andrew 
AVood,   of   Leith,    a   rising    officer,    whose    name, 

*  Acts  of  rarliament,  vol  ii.  p.  ISi. 

t   KotuU  Scotia-,  vub  ii.  p. -iOS,   rerrerias,  p.  301.  Lesley's 
Hist,,  p.  Sil. 
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better  known  under  the  subsequent  title  of  Sir 
Andrew  "Wood  of  Largo,  is  associated  with  many 
daring  and  gallant  exploits  in  the  naval  warfare 
of  his  country. 

In  the  following  year  the  intrigues  of  Edward 
Intrinntis  of  effected  more  for  him  than  his 
I'Alward.  arms.  The  Scottish  parliament 
indeed,  which  met  in  JIarch,  displayed  a  zealous 
spirit  of  loyalty,  designating  the  English  monarch 
a  usurper  and  a  robber,  recording  their  resolution 
to  stand  by  their  own  sovereign  to  the  death, 
and  enlarging  their  former  ordinances  to  call 
forth  the  military  resources  of  the  nation  in  full 
efficiency.  But  the  attachment  of  some  of  the 
leading  barons  to  James  was  far  from  strong ; 
and  his  rival  hazarded  little  by  making  their 
lingering  attachment  to  the  JJuko  of  Albany  the 
means  of  alienating  their  zeal  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  war.  That  nobleman,  having 
married  in  his  exile  a  daughter  of  the  Count 
D'Auvcrgne,  had  at  first  built  his  hopes  on  the 
good  offices  of  the  French  monarch;  but  the 
early  death  of  his  wife,  and  the  obvious  interest 
of  Ijouis  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the 
Scottish  court,  speedily  convinced  him  of  the 
vanity  of  expecting  effective  aid  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  he  now  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
Edward,  who  gladly  welcomed  him  to  England, 
persuaded  him  to  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  his 
brother's  throne,  and  artfully  shifted  to  this  new 
Trcasonaljle  gi'ound  his  ostensible  reason  for 
conduct  of  prosecuting  the  war.  A  treaty  was 
Albany.  concluded  between  them  at  Foth- 

eringay  castle,  in  virtue  of  which  Albany  took  the 
title  of  Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  promising 
to  do  homage  to  the  English  crown  for  his  sove- 
reignty, to  break  off  the  hereditary  friendship  with 
France,  to  give  up  Eskdale,  Annandale,  and  Lid- 
desdale.  with  the  town  of  Berwick,  and  the  castle 
of  Lochmaben  to  Edward,  and  to  cement  the  pro- 
jected union  of  the  two  countries  by  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  England.*  This 
compact,  which  committed  the  duke  to  an  unjustifi- 
able attack  on  the  birth-right  of  his  elder  brother, 
and  a  disgraceful  sacrifice  of  the  honour  and  inde- 
pendence of  his  country,  would  hardly  have  found 
favour,  for  a  moment,  with  any  influential  portion 
of  the  Scottish  nobility,  if  they  had  not  been  goaded 
to  angry  disaffection  by  the  continued  preferment 
and  increasing  arrogance  of  the  royal  favourites. 
AiTogniitand  im-  Dignities  and  emoluments  were 
prudent  behaviour  still  showered  upon  them — par- 
,  of  Cocbranc.  ficuiarly  upon  Cochrane,  wlio  was 
distinguished  by  a  form  of  noble  proportions  and 
great  bodily  strength,  together  with  undaunted 
courage  and  an  insinuathig  address,  qualifications 
sufficient  to  have  secured  for  a  man  of  liighcr  birlh 
or  humbler  pretensions  a  secure  and  prominent 
))lace  in  the  council-room  and  the  battle-field. 
But  his  ignoble  extraction  could  not  be  overlooked 
by  till!  arrogant  nobles,  and  his  overweening-  pre- 

•  Kj-mer,  Foed.  vol.  xii.  p.  158. 


sumption  justified,  while  it  pirovoked,  the  keen 
jealousy  and  dislike  with  which  he  was  now  re- 
garded by  all  classes.  His  unpopularity  had  been 
lately  aggravated  by  the  adulteration  of  the  coin 
in  a  season  of  scarcity,  for  it  was  more  than  sus- 
pected that  the  unwise  and  injurious  policy  had 
been  adopted  by  his  advice:*  and,  still  more  re- 
cently, the  cup  of  odium  and  resentment  against 
him  had  been  filled  to  the  brim  by  his  unseemly 
investiture  with  the  revenues  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Mar,  in  whose  death  he  was  generally  believed  to 
have  had  a  willing,  if  not  the  principal,  hand. 

No  one  bore  all  this  with  more  indignant  impa- 
tience than  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  the  head  of 
the  new  house  of  Douglas,  whose  haughtj-,  martial 
spirit  prompted  him  to  regard  the  literary  tastes 
of  James  as  the  tokens  of  an  cf- conspiracy  of  the 
feminate  and  most  unkingly  tern-   Scottish  barons 
per,  and  to  chafe  at  the  preferment  "S'linst  tlie  king, 
of  the  upstart  favourites  as  an  insufferable  affront 
to   the   whole   nobility.     Nor  did  he  fail  to  find 
others,  among  the  heads  of  the  baronial  families, 
who  were  iaWy  prepared  to  sympathize  with  him 
in  his  discontent.     The  Earls  of  Argyle,  Huntley, 
Crawford,  Orkney,  and  Lennox,  with  Lords  Home, 
Fleming,  Hailes,  Gray,  Seton,  and  others  of  the 
barons,  with  certain  of  the  higlier  clergy,  whose 
names   are   not  recorded,  joined    the    conspiracy 
which  was  organized   by  Angus,   in   conjunction 
with  Edward  and  Albany,  and  had  for  its  object 
tlie  destruction  of  the   royal  favourites,  and  the 
delivery  of  their  unsuspecting  sovereign  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.     There  is  no  evidence,  in- 
deed, to  prove  that  any  considerable  number  of 
these  nobles  actually  gave  their  approval  and  ad- 
herence to  the  treasonable  paction  of  Albany  with 
the  English  monarch,  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
ulterior  designs  of  the  exiled  prince  and  his  confi- 
dential associates,  for  men  in  their  position  had  no    ' 
motive  to  induce  them  to  disparage  the  hereditary 
rights  of  their  sovereign,  or  to  surrender  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country.     The  majority  of  the 
malcontents,  in  all  likelihood,  were  only  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  the  plot  arranged  at  Fother- 
ingay,  in  so  far  as  it  might  facilitate  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  own  more  moderate  and  less 
guilty  designs.     But  a  dark  cloud  of  infamy  hangs 
over    the    characters     of    Angus,    Base  designs  of 
Lord  Gray,  and  Sir  James  Liddal  Angus, 

of  Halkerston,  on  whose  full  concurrence  and  co- 
operation Albany  counted  so  confidently  that  he 
had  appointed  them  his  commissioners,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  his  treaty  with  Edward. 
Tliey  did  not  scruple  to  act,  afterwards,  on  the 
powers  granted  them  in  that  commission  ;  and  the 
presumption   is   that  they  were  already  eontem- 

*  The  debased  coin  was  called  'the  Cocbmne  plack;' 
and  the  story  goes,  that  when  the  haughty  favourite,  from 
■whom  its  nickname  was  borrowed,  was  told  that  it  would  be 
speedily  recalled,  he  answered  conteraptonsly,  '  Tlie  day  I 
shall  be  banged  ;'  '  WhilU  prophecie  cam  to 'pas  heirefter,' 
adds  I'itscottie  — the  prediction  probably  suggesting  itB 
own  accomplishment. 
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plating  a  revolution  which  would  ti-ansfcr  the 
sceptic  of  James  to  his  brother  Albany. 

Such  was  the  position  of  affairs,  wlicn  the  Scottish 
forces  were  ordered  to  assemble  on  tlie  Borough- 
muir,  in  the  immediate  neighbourl:ood  of  Edinburgh: 

:\Iu^ter  oftlie     and  thither   the   conspirators  re- 

Sc-.tli^ll  army,  paired  with  their  retainers,  giving 
no  signs  of  their  base  intentions,  or  of  tlie  danger- 
ous sjiirit  that  rankled  in  tlieir  breasts,  save  by  tlie 
gloomy  looks  whicli  they  directed  to  tlic  spot 
where  Cochrane,  who  liad  assumed  the  title  of 
Earl  of  3Iar,  magniticently  arrayed,  and  attended 
by  a  body-guard  of  three  liundred  halberdiers, 
had  falccn  liis  station  as  captain-general  of  the 
artillery. 

It  was  ^Midsummer  of  1481,  when  the  gallant 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men  defiled  from  the 
nmster-ground  beneath  the  w-alls  of  the  ancient 
capital,  and  directed  their  march  across  Soutra- 
Hill  towards  the  border,  with  the  prospect  of 
plunging  into  a  fierce  and  protracted  struggle ; 
for  Richard  of  Gloucester,  with  Albany,  and  the 
banished  Douglas  was  at  no  great  distance,  lead- 
ing a  well-appointed  force  nearly  equal  in  num- 
bers. But  a  single  day  sufficed  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  in  war 
rather  than  in  peace,  in  the  camp  rather  than 
in  the  parliament,  that  the  Scottish  barons  felt 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  cope  successfullj- 
with  the  royal  authority,  and  to  wring  from 
their  reluctant  sovereign  the  redress  of  their 
grievances,  or  the  concession  of  their  demands. 
Angus  and  the  other  malcontents  perceived  that 
a  favourable  opportunitj'  to  carry  their  nefarious 
schemes  into  effect  had  arrived,  and  they  were 
not  slow  in  making  use  of  their  advantage.  The 
army  halted  for  the  first  night  at  Lauder ;  and 
next  morning  the  principal  conspirators  held  a 
secret  council  in  the  church  to  arrange  for  the 
immediate    execution    of    their    designs.      After 

„  .  „  ^,         some  discussion  it  w  as  resolved, 

beizure  of  the  ^      ,        ,  • 

king,  and  murder  that  the  person  of  the  king 
of  his  favourites  should  be  seized,  and  that  sum- 
at  Lauder.  ^^^.^.  .j.^^geance  should  be  in- 
flicted on  Cochrane  and  his  compeers.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  the  execution  of  the  plot 
must  be  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and 
■while  they  were  hesitating  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  proceeding.  Lord  Gray  quoted  the  well-known 
fable  of  the  mice,  who,  being  grievously  annoyed 
by  the  persecution  of  the  cat,  resolved  in  solemn 
council,  that  for  the  common  safety  a  bell  should 
be  suspended  round  the  neck  of  the  enemy  to 
givT)  warning  of  her  approach,  but  were  sorely 
puzzled  to  find  any  one  willing  to  undertake  the 
perilous  office.  The  pause  of  uncertainty  and 
hesitation  which  followed  this  pointed  apologue 
•was  broken  by  Angus,  who  with  characteristic 
boldness  exclaimed,  'I  shall  bell  the  cat';  an 
expression  which  procured  for  him  the  appella- 
tion of  Archibald  Bell-the-Cat,  by  which  lie  was 
c\cr  afterwards  familiarly  designated.  While 
the   conspirators   were    thus    engaged,   Cochrane, 


who  as  well  as  his  royal  master,  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  plot  which  had 
been  concerted  for  his  destruction,  came  to  ascer- 
tain the  object  of  the  meeting.  "  Clad  in  ane 
ryding-pie  of  black  volvett,"  says  Pitscottie,  '•  wlili 
ane  great  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  to  the 
value  of  fyve  hundred  crowns,  and  ane  fair  blow- 
ing home  in  ane  rcckle  of  gold,  borne  and  tijiped 
with  fyne  gold  at  both  endis,  and  ane  piccious 
stone  called  ane  berryl,  hanging  at  the  midst 
thereof,"  the  favourite  rode  stoutly  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  church,  and  knocked  at  the  barred 
door  with  tlic  impetuous  manner  of  one  who  came 
by  authority  and  in  haste.  Sir  Robert  Douglas 
of  Loclileven,  who  guarded  the  entrance,  in- 
quired A\-ho  it  was  that  knocked  so  rudely.  '  It 
is  I,  the  Earl  of  IMar,'  ^^•as  the  proud  reply. 
Admission  was  immediately  given  to  the  un- 
happy favourite,  who  was  totally  unsuspicious 
of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  and  carried  only 
a  riding  whip  in  his  hand.  On  advancing  into 
the  midst  of  the  assembled  peers  with  his  usual 
arrogant  air,  he  was  met  by  Angus,  who  tore  the 
chain  from  his  neck,  v.ith  the  taunt  that  a  halter 
would  better  become  him ;  while  Sir  Robert 
Douglas,  of  Lochlcven,  snatched  his  hunting- 
horn  from  his  side,  telling  him  that  lie  had  been 
too  long  e.  hunter  of  mischief.  '  Is  it  jest  or 
earnest,  mj'  lords?'  exclaimed  Cochrane,  in  sud- 
den surprise  at  this  contemptuous  and  violent 
treatment.  '  Earnest  it  is,  and  earnest  you  shall 
find  it,'  was  the  reply ;  '  you  hare  too  long 
abused  the  king's  favour ;  you  shall  do  so  iiu 
longer,  but  receive  the  recompense  you  have  de- 
served.' Having  secured  with  such  unexpected 
ease  and  speed  the  principal  object  of  their 
aversion,  the  conspirators  kept  him  quietly  in 
durance  within  the  walls  of  the  building  till  a 
small  party  had  proceeded  to  the  royal  quarters, 
and  seized  without  greater  difficulty  Rogers,  * 
Ilommil,  Preston,  and  the  rest  of  the  obnoxious 
parasites;  and  they  we;e  all  hanged,  without 
trial,  or  remorse,  or  delay,  over  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pitscottie,  that 
Cochrane  besought  those  who  were  hurrying 
him  to  the  place  of  execution  not  to  bind  him 
with  a  hempen  rope,  like  a  thief,  but  to  use  one  of 
the  silken  cords  of  his  pavilion.  But  even  this 
was  denied  him  by  his  brutal  mnrdeiers,  who  told 
him  that  he  was  worse  than  a  tliief,  he  was  a 
traitor,  and  deserved  no  better;  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  additional  pain  and  disgrace  on 
their  unfortunate  victim,  they  hanged  him  with 
a  halter  of  horse-hair,  as  the  most  degrading  mode 
of  execution  which  they  could  invent.  The  only 
one   of   the   royal   favourites,   who   escaped,   anus 

*  Kogers  was  an  eminent  English  musician,  vhn  ai'coni- 
p.iTiied  the  amWssadovs  of  Edward  IV.  into  ScoHaiid  in 
1-174.  James  was  so  delighted  with  his  penormanees,  tlint 
he  persuaded  liim  to  remain  at  his  court,  and  conlV'rred 
upon  him  tlie  lionour  of  linighlhood.  "  Under  the  instruc- 
tion of  this  man,  the  most  eelelnaiert  of  liis  profession," 
says  Eerrerius,  "  numerous  eminent  musicians  aiose  in  Ihe 
Court  of  Scotland;  and,  e'-en  so  hue  as  i.'jiia,  many  great 
musicians  boasted  that  they  were  of  liis  school." 
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John    Ramsny  of   Balmain,    a   TOiith    of    sixteen  !  pose  of  destroying  the  roy-al  favourites,  they  were 


years  of  age,  who  prohably  owed  his  life  more 
to  his  tender  years  and  honourable  extraction 
than  to  the  earHcst  intereession  of  hi.s  royal 
master.*  After  tliese  eruel  and  infamous  tran.s- 
aelions  the  confederated  nobles  returned  to  the 
capital,  carrying  with  tlicm  their  unhap])y  sove- 
reign, and  committed  liim  a  close  prisoner  to  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh, 

Tliis  tragic  and  guilty  scene  closed  the  second 
act  in  the  historic  drama  of  .lames  the  Third. 
The  pi-ospcrous  part  of  his  administration  may 
be  said  to  have  terminated  when  lie  emerged 
from  his  minority;  during  which  he  had  seen  an 
honourable  peace  concluded  with  England  under 
the  auspices  of  Bishop  Kennedy — a  severe  blow 
struck  against  the  turbulent  spirit  in  the  in>r- 
thern  and  western  districts  of  this  kingdom, 
which  never  wholly  recovered  the  humiliation — 
a  matrimonial  alliance,  at  once  ])opular  and  ad- 
vantageous, formed  with  one  of  the  most  power 


not  disposed  to  support  that  ambitious  noble  in  his 
treasonable    schemes    for    the    deposition    of    their 
rightful  sovereign  ;  and  no  sooner   were   his  real 
intentions  made  known,  than  tlie  more  loyal  of  tlio 
barons  imnied  atcly  separated  themselves  from  his 
cause,  and,  taking  up  arms,  as.sembled  a  consider- 
able force  near  Haddington,  in  order  to  maintain 
the   rights  of  the  crown,  and  the  independence  of 
the  kingdom.*     The  infamous  treaty  which  Albany 
had  entered  into  with  the  English  court  was  pro- 
bably not  yet  fully  known  to  any  but  his  own  con- 
federates, and  finding  it  at  present  hopeless  to  carry 
its  stipulations  into  effect,  they  readily  entered  into 
a  compromise  with  the  royal  party.   A  reconciliation 
was  accordingly  effected  between     p,ec„nri]i,.,ti„n 
Albany  and  his  brother,  through  betwetn  iLuIdii^' 
the  intervention  of  Sclievcz,  Arch-       ""'^  Albanv. 
bishop   of   St.    Andrews;    Livingston,    Bhshop   of 
IJunkcld;  Evandale,  the  chancellor;  and  the  Earl 
of  Argyle.t     It  was  agreed  that  Albanv  should  be 


ful  of  the  European  monarchies — and  a  A-aluahle  j  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  estates  and  honours 

on  his  return  to  his  allegiance,  and  that  his  friends, 
with  a  few  cxcei)tions,  should  bo  included   in   the 


addition  made  to  his  dominions  by  the  acquisition 
of  the   Orkney  and    Shetland   Isles.     At  Lauder 
the   curtain    fell   on   a   subsequent   period   of  six 
years,  characterized  by  culpable  and  fatal  errors  ; 
his   abetting  of   Schevcz  against  the  wor(hy  suc- 
cessor of  Kennedy  in  the  see  of  St.  Andrews,  his 
impolitic  conduct  towards  liis  brothers,  his  eon- 
eurrence  in   the  interested  and  artful  suggestions 
of  the  French  king,  and  above  all,  his  alienation 
of  the  hearts  of  the  nobility  and  the  people   by 
his  blind  attachment  to  his  ill-chosen  favom'itcs — 
a  series  of  culpable  and  fatal  ermrs,  which  oi'cr- 
grew   and   cast   into  deep    shadow  the   dcsultoiy 
and  feeble  etibrts  which  he  made  to  ]n-oraote  the 
fine   arts,  encourage  commerce,  and   heal  up   the 
sores  of  feudal  strife  among  his  half-eivilized  and 
turbulent   subjects.     Another  period  of  six  years 
is  to   follow,  darkened   by  misfortune  and  weak- 
ness r  with   his  influence  abroad  waning,  and  his 
power  at  home  circumscribed — an  object  of  mis- 
trust ta   Lis    nobles,    a;id  t)f   cold    indiifercnce   to 
the  rest  of  his  people — grieved  by  the   death  of 
his  amiable  consort,  the  renc^wed  rebellion  of  his 
bi'other,  and  the  secession  of  his  son  to  I  ho  ranks 
of   his  enemies,  the  unhappj-   monarch  passes   on 
to    conclude    his     inglorious    reign    by   perishing 
under   the   hand   of   an   obscure   assassin,    on    the 
field  of  .Xanchic. 

In  consequence  of  the  base  betrayal  of  their 
Derivick  is  i;i\ca  country's  interests  by  the  eonfe- 
l.y  tlje  Eij.Ljlisli.  derated  Scottish'  nobles,  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  possession  of  the  important  fortress 
of  Berwiclc,  which  never  afterwards  returned  to 
the  dominion  of  Scotland;  and  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, -who,  along  with  Albany,  commanded  the 
English  forces,  advanced  to  the  capital  without 
O])position.  They  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
slthough  theii-  aceompiiccs  among  the  Scottish  no- 
bility had  readily  united  with  Angus  for  the  pur- 

+    I'it-c  itlie,   vol.   i.   pp.     IK'J  — 11)3.     fun-erius,   p.   ;l!).'i. 
Lesley's  Histury  of  Scotland,  p.  .18. 


indemnity.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  these  con- 
ditions should  be  ratified  by  the  king,  and  by  the 
three  Estates  at  their  next  meeting.|  Tlie  Earls  of 
Athole  and  Buehan,  however,  who  commanded 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  unhappy 
monarch  was  imprisoned,  refused  to  concur  in  the 
terms  of  this  negotiation  ;§  and  not  only  retained 
possession  of  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  but, 
according  to  the  assertion  of  James  himself,  would 
actually  have  put  him  to  death,  had  not  Lord 
Darnley  and  other  barons  remained  in  his  apart- 
ment by  night  and-day  for  the  purpose  of  protect- 
ing him.  Albany,  after  his  reconciliation  with  his 
royal  brother,  collected  an  army  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle,  which,  alter  a  short  ivsistanee,  was 
surrendered  into  his  hands. || 

Meanwhile,  the  English  forces  had  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  in  order  to  Ileticat  or  the 
facilitate  the  maintenance  of  peace  Kngli^li  aniij. 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  provost  and  mer- 
chants of  Edinburg-h  agreed  to  repay  the  sum 
w  hich  had  been  advanced  as  the  dowry  of  the  Prin- 
cess Cecilia,  if  her  father  should  think  proper  to 
break  off  the  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Scottish  king.  Two  months 
after,  intimation  was  given  by  Edward  that  the 
proposed  alliance  was  not  to  be  completed,  and  'he 
money  was  accordingly  repaid.^ 

•  Lesley's  Hist,  of  Sodlliiml,  p.  49. 

+  Kviner,  l''oe(I.  vol.  xii.  p.  ItJO. 

J   Ibid.  p.  lol. 

§  'i'liese  Hollies  were  the  sons  of  Sir  James  Stewart,  the 
niuek  Kiii^'lit  of  L  nn.  by  .loanua,  queen  dowa^'er  of  .'auiee 
1.  Jlr.  I'yiler  thinks  it  hi^jlily  probable  that  the  fact  on  of 
Atliole  aod  Huch. in,  instead  of  having  a  separate  iiilerest 
from  .\lbany,  weiv  onlv  ln-anches  of  file  same  parly,  and 
kept  possession  of  tiie  king's  person,  that  the  duke,  by  tlio 
eclat  of  delivei-iny  his  sovereign  from  imprisonment,  miglit 
regain  sotnewliat  of  the  popularity  which  he  bad  lost. — 
History,  vol.  iv,  p.  'i'M. 

I!    Lesley's  llist.  of  Si-.lland,  p.  SO. 

^[   Uymer,  h'oed.  vol,  .\ii.  p.  ]U0. 
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Tl;c  reconciliation  between  the  king-  and  Albany 
was  now  apparently  so  complete  tbat  the  two  royal 
brothers  used  the  same  chamber,  the  same  table, 
and  the  same  bed,  and  on  one  occasion  they  rode 
together,  monnted  on  the  same  horse,  from  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh  along  the  principal  street  of 
the  citj-  down  to  the  abbey  of  Ilolyrood.*  James 
was,  however,  in  reality  entirely  under  the  control 
of  the  dulvC,  who,  in  concert  with  his  confederates, 
assumed  the  sole  direction  of  public  affairs.  The 
chancellor,  Evandale,  one  of  the  few  friends  of  the 
king,  was  dcpri\ed  of  his  office,  wliich  was  con- 
ferred upon  Laing,  Bishop  of  Glasgow;  while  the 
bishopric  of  Moray,  along  with  the  office  of  keeper 
of  the  jn'ivy  seal,  was  bestowed  upon  Andrew 
Stewart,  brother  to  the  Earls  of  Atliole  and  Buchan  ; 
and  all  the  pi'iucipal  offices  of  the  go\crnment  were 
filled  by  the  creatures  and  supporters  of  Albany.  A 
meeting  of  the  three  Estates  was  held  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  2nd  of  December,  1482,  and  all  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  according  to  the  directions  of 
Albany.!  The  king  was  constrained  to  express  his 
deep  obligations  to  his  brother  for  his  delivering 
him  from  imprisonment,  and  to  confer  icwards  upon 
the  confederates  of  the  duke  for  their  alleged  ser- 
vices to  the  state.  Tlie  unfortunate  monarch  was 
also  made  to  entreat  the  usurper  to  accept  the  of- 

.„  ,      fice   of  licutenant-"-eneral   of  the 

Allmnv  IS  ninde  .  ^ 

liMiiciiiiiit-       kingdom,  with  a  suitable  allow- 

genfral  of  tlie  aiice  for  (he  support  of  his  dignity, 
kingdom-  jjj  addition  to  this  high  office, 
which  virtually  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  country,  he  leccivcd  tjie  grant  of 
the  extensive  earldom  of  INIar  and  Garioch  as  a  re- 
ward (to  use  the  words  of  the  I'oy  al  charter  which  are 
evidently  dictated  by  x\.lbany)  "for  the  faith,  loyalty, 
love,  benevolence,  brotherly  tenderness,  pictj',  cor- 
dial services,  and  virtuous  attention  "  manifested 
in  delivering  the  sovereign  from  imprisonment. J 

The  possession  of  these  high  honours  and  digiii- 

],jj,  tri'osonaljlf  f''-'*'i  however,  served  only  to  \\ het 

leiiRue  with  the  ambition  of  this  unprincipled 
Ldw.inl—  noble,  and  he  speedily  showed  tlie 
inherent  baseness  of  his  character  by  renewing 
his  treasonable  intrigues  with  the  I'",nglish  mo- 
narch, while,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  he 
issued  orders  to  the  lieges  to  make  preparations 
for  hostilities  with  England.  His  traitorous  ac- 
complices, the  E.arl  of  Angus,  Lord  Gray,  and 
Sir  James  Liddal,  were  despatched  to  negotiate  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  commissioners  of  Edward, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be 
good  amity,  love,  and  favour  between  the  King  of 
England  and  the  higli  and  mighty  prince  Alex- 
ander, Duke  of  Albany,  and  between  the  subjects 
of  either  prince  dwelling  within  the  one  realm  or 
the  other — that  the  King  of  England  and  the  Scot- 
tish ambassadors  should  not  only  preserve  inviolate 
the  truce  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but,  if  need 
lie,  should  assist  Albany  in  the  conquest  of  the 

•  I'itscottie.  Yiil,  i.  p.  200. 

+  Acty  ofl'arli.^nient,  vol.  ii.  p.  ll.'J. 

J  Mag.  Sig.  X.  aa;  Tytler,  vol.  iv.  p.  2-10,  note. 


crown  of  Scotland  '  to  his  proper  use,'  while  he  in 
his  turn  engaged  to  annul  for  ever  the  league  be- 
tween Scotland  and  France,  to  renounce  all  right 
or  title  to  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick,  to  re- 
store the  bani.shed  Earl  of  Douglas  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  lands  and  dignity  in  Scotland,  and  after 
obtaining  the  crown  to  marry  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  King  Edward  as  soon  as  he  could  make 
himself  '  clear  of  other  women.'  It  was  also 
agreed  by  Angus,  Gray,  and  Liddal,  for  them.selvcs 
and  their  confederates,  that  in  the  event  of  Albany 
dying  without  heirs  they  would  maintain  their 
castles  and  strongholds  against  James,  now  King 
of  Scots,  and  '  live  under  the  sole  allegiance  of  their 
good  and  gracious  prince  the  King  of  England.' 
Edward  on  his  part  undertook  to  promote  these 
base  and  treasonable  designs  of  Albany  and  his  ac- 
complices by  sending  them  the  immediate  aid  of 
three  thousand  archers,  paid  and  provisioned  for 
six  weeks,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard 
HI.,  and  his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
and  to  help  them  with  an  army  sufficient  for  their 
piotcction  if  there  .should  happen  '  a  great  day  of 
rescue,'  or  anj-  other  immediate  danger.* 

As  soon  as  this  infamous  transaction  tran.spircd, 
it  excited  deep  indignation  among  g,.,,„i  ,,|  p,  siti.ai 
the  great  bodj'  of  the  nobility  and  txcmd  liy  it. 
gentry,  who,  though  they  had  taken  part  in  the 
plot  against  the  king's  favourites,  were  yet  hostile 
to  all  attempts  to  subvert  the  rights  of  the  crown, 
and  the  independence  of  the  country.  They  .showed 
their  detestation  of  the  designs  of  Albany,  by  ral- 
lying once  more  around  the  king,  and  enabling 
him  to  make  a  successful  stand  against  the  jilols  of 
his  enemies.    Albany  was  deprived     ,„  ,,. 

of  his  ofhcc  as  lieutenant-governor  accomiilii.cs  aiti 
of  the  kingdom  by  the  parliament  doinivirl  of 
which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  il"-ii- "'«"'«. 
about  the  close  of  the  year  1482,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  his  accomplices  were  at  the  same  time 
strijiped  of  their  dignities  and  offices.  Angus  was 
compelled  to  resign  his  office  of  great  justiciar  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Forth,  his  stewartry  of 
Kirkudbright,  his  sheriffdom  of  Lanark,  and  his 
command  of  the  castle  of  Tricf  The  office  of  great 
chamberlain  was  taken  from  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  while 
John  of  Douglas,  another  of  the  conspirators,  was 
sujierseded  in  his  sheriffdom  of  iLdinburgh.  Albany 
and  his  associates,  the  Bishop  of  Jloray  and  the 
Earls  of  Atliole  and  Angus,  ^i  ere  at  the  same  time 
interdicted  from  coming  within  six  miles  of  the 
court,  while  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  Lord  Crichton, 
and  Sir  James  Liddal,  were  banislied  from  the 
realm  for  three  years.  Albany,  however,  by  a 
culpable  act  of  weakness  and  inconsistency  on  the 
part  of  the  king  and  his  advisers,  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  important  office  of  warden  of  marclies, 
and  on  confessing  his  manifold  treasons,  engaging 
to  give  his  letters  of  warrant  and  allegiance  to  the 
sovereign  under  his  seal  and  subscription,  and  pio- 
■"   lljnier,  Foid.  vol.  >:ii  jip.  173 — l7o. 
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misiiig  to  discontinue  liis  illegal  combiiiatiou  wifli 
Angus,  Athole,  Buchaii,  and  Ihe  rest  of  his  traitor- 
ous eonl'ederates,  '  not  holding  them  in  dayly 
household  in  time  to  come,'  he  received  a  full 
pardon  for  all  his  offences,  and  was  permitted  to 
retain  the  whole  of  his  castles  and  vast  estates.* 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  this  misplaced 

IniTJolitic  1.  niiy  Icnitj'  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
of  the  kin;;  king's  affection  for  his  brother,  or 
to  the  cojisciousness  of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
government;  but  the  result  demonstrated  tlic  folly 
of  half  measures,  and  a  wavering  line  of  policy. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Albany  resumed  liis 
treasonable  intrigues  with  the  court  of  l^ngland. 
At  his  invitation  an  English  army  invaded  Scot- 
land, and  advancing  to  Dunbar,  that  important 
stronghold,  the  key  of  the  eastern  marches,  was 
delivered  up  to  the  enemy  by  Giffbrd,  of  Sheriff- 
hall,  the  governor  to  whom  it  had  been  committed 
by  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  being  betrayed  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  duke  himself 
meanwhile  fled  into  England,  and  in  concert 
with  Edward  IV.  and  the  banished  Earl  of  Dou- 
glas, organized  the  plan  of  a  more  formidable 
invasion.f 

The  death  of  the  English  monarch,  which  oc- 
curred at  this  critical  moment,  and  the  seizure  of 
the  crown  by  his  brother  Richard  the  Third,  unex- 
pectedly disarranged  the  plans  of  the  conspirators, 
and  afi'orded  to  James  an  interval  of  rest,  of  which 
he  availed  himself  with  unusual  firmness  and 
vigour.  A  parliament  was  assendded  at  Edin- 
For'citure  cif     burgh.     Albany  was  summoned  to 

Albiiny  and  his  answer  for  his  treasonable  prac- 
adherents.  ^j^.^^^  ^^^^  having  failed  to  appear, 
he  and  his  principal  adherents  were  declared 
guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge,  and  their 
lives,  lands,  offices,  and  all  other  possessions,  were 
forfeited  to  the  crown. J  All  the  lieges  fit  to  bear 
arms  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  march  to  the  borders  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  kingdom  against  the  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
And  ill  order  that  all  parties  might  cordially 
unite  in  the  defence  of  the  country  at  this  emer- 
gency, the  king  was  advised  to  call  into  his  pre- 
sence those  barons  who  were  at  feud  with  one 
another,  and  to  persuade  them  to  lay  aside  their 
differences.  Soon  after  these  energetic  measures  a 
truce  was  concluded  with  Richard  III.,  who  was 
too  much  engrossed  with  his  own  complicated 
affairs  to  have  leisure  or  inclination  to  continue  the 

Rcneival  of  the  '^'*''''-'  '^"'■itli  Scotland;  the  ancient 
lerifjuH  with  league  between  France  and  Scot- 
J-iancf.  land  was  confirmed   and   ratified, 

and  the  French  monarch  engaged  to  assist  his  ally, 
the  Scottish  king,  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  tlie  country,  and  the  reduction  of  his  rebel- 
lious subjects. § 

''  i\[S.  Indenture,  Piegister  House,  Edin.  ;  TytUr,  voL  iv. 

r,2t;!. 

+    lincliunan,  hook  xii.  chap.  i.  ;  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol. 
ii.  (1    147. 

;  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1C3, 101,  ICJ. 
§  PiuJterton,  vol.  ii.  p,  !116,  note. 


Strengthened  by  these  alliances,  James  found  it 
no  difficult  matter  to  resist  the  last  Inroad  of  Alhany 
desperate  effort  of  Albany  and  a"'^  IJonflas. 
Douglas  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom. 
Altlioagh  the  English  monarch  had  received  them 
coniteouslj-,  and  had  even  increased  the  pension 
])aid  to  the  banished  earl,  they  soon  discovered 
that  the  state  of  his  affairs  did  not  permit  him  to 
undertake  the  invasion  of  Scotland  ;  and  becoming 
impatient  of  their  exile,  they  resolved  at  once  to 
raise  the  standard  of  rebellion,  trusting  to  their 
own  resources  and  the  expected  aid  of  their  eon- 
federates  in  the  recent  conspiracy.  Having  vowed 
that  they  would  present  an  offering  on  the  high 
altar  of  Lochmaben  upon  St.  ]\Iagdalen's  day  (22nd 
July),  when  an  annual  fair  was  held  there,  they 
advanced  to  that  town  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
horse,  expecting  that  they  would  be  joined  by  the 
tenantry  and  vassals  of  the  Douglas  family  in  that 
district.  In  this,  however,  they  were  grievously 
disappointed.  The  hawkers  and  merchants,  all  of 
whom  carried  arms,  offered  a  stout  resistance  to 
the  invaders  ;  and  just  as  they  were  on  the  point 
of  being  overpowered,  Cliarteris  of  Amisfield, 
Crichton  of  Sanquhar,  and  several  other  border 
barons,  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  their  o^^■n 
retainers,  and  attacked  the  English  with  great 
fury.  After  a  stubborn  conflict,  xheir  defeat 
wdiich  lasted  for  several  hours,  the  and  ca]itnre  of 
rebels  were  completely  defeated.  Donghis. 
Albany  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse ;  but 
the  aged  Earl  of  Douglas  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Xirkpatrick  of  Kirkmichael,  who  had  once  been 
his  own  vassal.  Kirkpatrick  shed  tears  at  the 
sight  of  his  old  master's  distress,  and  even  offered 
to  set  him  at  liberty,  and  fly  with  him  into  Eng- 
land. But  Douglas  was  weary  of  exile,  and  re- 
jecting the  generous  offer,  informed  his  captor  that 
he  was  now  resigned  to  his  fate.  There  was  very 
little  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  this  once 
powcrfvd  baron  which  could  entitle  him  either  to 
respect  or  sympathy,  but  his  years  and  misfor- 
tunes seem  to  have  excited  the  compassion  of  the 
king,  wdio  treated  him  with  praisew  orthy  leniency, 
and  merely  commanded  him  to  be  confined  in  the 
monastery  of  Lindorcs.  The  aged  prisoner,  who 
had  undergone  such  strange  alternations  of  fortune, 
submitted  calmly  to  his  sentence,  only  replying 
with  a  popular  proverb,  '  He  that  cannot  do  better 
must  be  a  monk.'*  He  survived  his  ultimate 
defeat  about  four  years,  and  with  him  expired  the 
principal  branch  of  that  formidable  house,  whose 
rank  and  power,  gained  by  the  inflexible  loyalty 
and  invaluable  services  of  its  founders,  were  for- 
feited through  the  wicked  ambition  and  treasonable 
practices  of  its  later  chiefs.  The  Duke  of  Albany, 
after  a  brief  residence  in  England,  passed  over  to 
France,  where,  after  a  few  years,  he  was  acci- 
dentally hurt  in  a  tournament  by  the  splinter  of  a 
lance,  and  died  of  the  wound.     He  left  a  son,  John 


*   Pnclianan,  Imcdc  sii.  chap.  59;  Hume's  Douglas, p.  381 ; 
Drumniunds  Hist,  p  03. 
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Dulce  of  Albany,  who  was  aftevwaids  regent  of 
Sciitlaiid  during  the  minority  of  James  V.* 

Soon  after  the  final  o\crthrow  of  Albany  and 
Ti-iice  with  Douglas,  James  despatched  an  cm- 
England,  bassj-,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of 
Aigyle,  the  chancellor.  Lords  Evaiulale  and  Lyle, 
and  M'hitelaw,  his  own  secretary,  for  the  ]iur- 
pose  of  negotiating  a  truce  with  England.  The 
I^ngli-^li  monarch,  wliose  power  was  constantly  in 
danger  from  the  i)h)ts  and  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
in  his  own  kingdom,  was  anxious  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Scotland,  and  received  the 
ambassadors  at  Nottingham  with  great  state  and 
lionour.  In  a  conference  between  them  and  tlic 
.Vr(  libishop  of  York,  the  chancellor  and  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  acted  as  commissioners  on  the  part 
of  England,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for  three 
years ;  and  to  strengthen  the  amity  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  it  was  arranged  that  the  heir  of  the 
Scottish  crown,  James  Duke  of  Rothesay,  should 
wed  Ladj'  Anne  de  la  Pole,  daughter  to  tlio  Duke 
of  Snflblk,  and  niece  of  the  English  king.*  It  was 
stipulated  that  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  which  was 
still  garrisoned  by  the  English,  should  be  included 
in  the  truce  for  the  space  of  six  months ;  but  after 
the  expiry  of  that  period,  the  Scots  were  to  be 
at  liberty  to  recover  it,  if  they  could,  bj-  force 
of  arms. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  three  Estates,  held  4th  Fe- 
rioeeedings  of  ^'uary,  148o,  the  renewal  of  the 
tlie  parliament  ancient  league  with  Fiunce,  and  of 
A.D.  1485.  {i)e  truce  with  England,  was  so- 
lemnly ratified  and  confirmed,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  send  an  embassy  to  York  at  the  expense  of 
the  clergy,  barons,  and  burghs,  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  the  marriage  between  the  Duke  of 
Rothesay  and  the  niece  of  the  English  monarch. 
Shevez,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  des- 
patched on  an  embassy  to  the  papal  court,  to  obtain 
from  the  pontiff  the  confirmation  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  of  the  treaty  with  Denmark  ; 
and  this  embassy  the  archbishop  ofl'ercd  to  under- 
talce  at  his  own  expeiiee, — an  arrangement  which, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  stipulation  respecting 
the  expenditure  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Eng- 
land, unequivocally  betrays  the  impoverislicd  con- 
dition of  the  royal  exchequer  at  this  time.  The 
envoy  was  instructed  also  to  request  his  holiness  to 
coniirm  the  royal  nomination  of  Alexander  Inglis, 
the  king's  '  tender  clerk  and  counsellor,'  to  the 
bishopric  of  Dunkeld,  and  especially  to  entreat  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land from  tlie  court  of  Rome,  the  pope  would 
grant  to  the  Scottish  kings  the  power  of  super- 
seding for  six  months  the  disposition  to  vacant 
benefices,  that  there  might  be  time  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  pontiff  for  the  promotion  of  such 
pei'Eoirs  as  were  agreeable  to  the  sovereign, — a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
government,  since  the  bishops  had  the  first  vote 
in   parliament,  and   were  nicmbers   of   the   privy 

*  Pinki-rt.iii,  vol.  i.  p.  olS,  note. 
+  Ejnier,  I'oed.  vol.  iii.  p.  241. 


council.  To  render  still  nioi'c  evident  the  deter- 
mination of  the  king  to  sujiport  his  royal  pre- 
rogative against  the  encroachments  of  the  papal 
see,  the  statute  of  James  II.  which  forbade,  under 
the  penalties  of  treason,  the  purchase  of  benefices 
in  the  court  of  Rome,  the  presentation  to  which 
belonged  to  the  crown,  was  rc-enacfcd,  and  all 
who  supported  the  ecclesiastics  that  had  violated 
this  law  were  ordered  to  be  punished  as  severely 
as  the  principal  offenders.  Provisions  were  also 
adopted  in  this  parliament  for  the  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  and  the  authority  of  law  throughout 
the  country.  The  lords  and  headmen  of  the  king- 
dom were  enjoined  to  bring  to  trial  and  execution 
all  notorious  offenders,  and  the  king  came  under 
obligation  to  grant  no  pardon  or  re.'^pite  to  crimi- 
nals of  this  class  for  the  space  of  two  years.* 

Soon  after  this,  Richard  the  Third  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bos-  n„,e,,„i  ^f  the 
worth,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond  truce  with 
ascended  the  English  throne  un-  tn^lnnd. 
der  the  title  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  ricw  monarch  lendcred  it  highly  de- 
sirable that  he  should  maintain  the  most  amicable 
relations  with  Scotland,  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  his  whole  efforts  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
recently  acquired  power.  AA'ithin  a  month,  there- 
fore, after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  overtures 
were  made  by  him  to  the  Scottish  monarch  for  the 
estabhshment  of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
kingdoms.-'r  Commissioners  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed on  both  sides  to  conduct  the  negotiation ; 
and  after  various  conferences  a  truce  was  agreed 
on  for  tlnco  years,  witli  a  view  to  a  permanent 
treaty,  and  proposals  were  made  for  a  marriage 
between  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  second  son  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  and  the  Lady  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  sister-in-law  to 
King  Henry.  James  had  in  the  mean  time  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  the  English  garrison  which 
had  so  long  kept  possession  of  the  important  for- 
tress of  Dunbar;  but  this  event  did  not  interrupt 
the  negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  peace. 

About  this  time  the  queen  died,  in  the  thirtieth 
or  thirty-first  year  other  age;  and        ],^,„t,,  j^.^^ 
though  James    posses.sed   no  high    charactev  ottlie 
reputation  for  conjugal  attachment  cpwen. 

and  fidelity,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  the  loss  of 
one  whose  powerful  connections  had  added  much 
to  the  dignity  and  stability  of  his  throne,  and 
whose  personal  attractions  weie  well  fitted  to 
grace  his  court,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
domestic  life.  The  annals  of  the  period  furnish 
very  scanty  materials  for  an  estimate  of  her  cha- 
racter ;  but  no  suspicion  has  ever  been  cast  on  her 
name,  and  the  few  brief  notices  of  her  history  that 
remain  warrant  the  assertion,  that  she  wisely  Ivcpt 
aloof  from  political  intrigues,  and  sought  in  a 
quiet,  virtuous  course,  an  honour  more  congenial  to 
her  feelings,  as  well  as  more  suitable  to  her  sex. 
•  Acts  of  tlic  ravUanient  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  173. 
^  lljnier,  Focd.  vol.  xii.  pp.  as,5— 81tJ. 
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She  died  in  the  prime  of  life ;  but  she  may  be 
counted  hap])y  in  liaving  closed  bcr  earthly  eareer 
before  her  eldest  son's  unnatural  rebellion  and  her 
linsband's  traf,'ical  end. 

The  elements  of  discord  were  still  strong  among 
riisfulca  stnto    tlie  nobility  and  great  landed  pro- 
Dl'ilic'  oouiiiry     prictors ;  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  liad  at  that  time  no  separate  political  status, 
and  seem  to  have  never  dreamt  of  any  independent 
])()litical  action,  being  entirely  under  the  control  of 
llieir  feudal   superiors  in   the  rural   districts,   and 
little  less   so  in  the   towns,   "where   the   craftsmen 
depended  chiefly  on  the  custom  of  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  from  am.ong  ^^■llom   also  their  provosts  and 
patrons   were   usually   selected.      The    aristocracy 
formed  the   only  counterpoise   to  the  monarchical 
])0wer;    and    many   of  its   members   continued   to 
cherish  the  icstlcss,  turbulent  spirit  which  had  so 
otten  embroiled  them  with  each  other  and  with 
their  soveicign.     'j'his  was  especially  the  case  with 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  tiie  revolt  at  Lauder, 
or  counfeiumced  the  subsequent  ambitious  schemes 
of  the  IJuhe  of  Albany,  and  who   felt   that    they 
were  obnoxious   to   a  charge  of  high   treason,    on 
which  the  king  would  in  all  likelihood  bring  them 
to  trial  and  to  punishment,  whenever  he  obtained 
an"  opportunity  of  doing  so  with  success.     Yet  for 
a  little  longer  the  embers  of  the  strife  siriOuldered 
among  the  ashes  of  its  former  conflagrations.    The 
parliament,  which  met  in  October,  H87,  was  very 
numerously  attended,  and  discharged  its  legislative 
Me.isuics        duties     with    laudable     zeal    and 
adiipt.i  il  liy  ilie    unanimity.     The  disaffected  party, 
iii\iil  jiuity.       indeed,   attempted   to  procure   an 
amnesty  for  all  past  outrages;  but   they  did  not 
ofl'er  any  violent  opposition  to  an  act  of  a  contrary 
purport,  which  was  passed,   requesting  the  king  to 
refuse  all  applications  for  the  pardon  of  capital 
crimes  during  seven  years  thereafter,  because  the 
land   had   been    '  greatly   broken    and   distres.scd' 
through  the  want  of  '  sharp  execution  on  traitors 
and  murderers.'     Tlie  use  which  might  be  made  of 
this  decree  against  themsehes  was  too  obvious  to 
be  overlooked :  but  they  were  little  skilled  in  the 
weapons  of  ai'gument  and  debate  ;  the  ])latform  of 
the   deliberative  assembly  was  not  their  vantage- 
ground,   and    they   trusted    principally   to    other 
means  of  defence,  which  they  were  quite  ready  to 
employ,  should  they  be  pushed  to  extremity.     Be- 
sides the  act  in  question  Avas  expressed  in  general 
terms,    ostensibly   for   the   benefit   of    the    '  poor 
lieges.'  and  eager  opposition  to  a  measure,  so  rea- 
sonable  and  just  in  itself,  would  have  seemed  to 
aj'gue  a  consciousness  of  their  o^vn  misdemeanors. 
The  law   accordingly  was  passed  with  little  oppo- 
sition ;  as  V.  ere  some  others  of  a  similar  tendency.* 
.lusticcs-general  were  a])pointed  for  the   northern 
and   southern   districts  of   the   kingdom,   with  in- 
junctions to  ])roceed  ^lithout  delay  to  the  vigorous 
(lischaige  of  their  judicial  functions;  ^^hile  it  was 
further  resolved,  that   all   peers,   prelates,  barons, 
aiid  commons,  should  give  prompt  and  cH'ectivc  aid 
*   Act>  of  tlir  I'ai-liimrL-iu  "f  ScDllaiiil,  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 


to  the  officers  of  the  law  in  their  several  sheriif- 
doms,  refusing  liarbonrage  to  known  criminals, 
and  arming  their  vassals,  when  requisite,  for  the 
capture  of  oflenders  whose  power  enabled  them  to 
set  the  ordinary  means  of  arrest  at  defiance.  At 
the  same  time  a  committee  was  appointed  for  the 
revision  of  the  old  statutes :  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  ])uke  of  Albany 
should  be  confiscated  and  annexed  to  the  ciown. 
Kegarding  commerce,  there  was  a  re-cnactmeut  of 
some  former  provisions  restricting  the  privilege  of 
foreign  trade  to  burgesses  of  a  certain  class;  to 
wliicli  was  added  a  decree  for  the  encouragement 
of  impoi'ts  by  merchants  from  abroad.  The  neces- 
sity for  thus  repeating  under  successive  adminis- 
tration.s,  and  even  from  time  to  time,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  reign,  not  only  the  laws  which  m  ere 
passed  for  the  su]iprcssion  of  I'apine  and  bloodshed, 
but  those  which  were  designed  to  regulate  mercan- 
tile transactions,  presents  a  painful  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  at  this  period.  It  appears  that  the- 
government  )iad  no  efi'ective  control  over  any  class 
of  the  community,  and  was  accustomed  to  see  its 
authority  contemned  and  its  restraints  broken 
through,  by  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  as  wel! 
as  by  the  feudal  ehieitains. 

The  strength  which  accrued  to  the  king  and  his 
party,  from  the  tone  of  feeling  displayed  by  the 
parliament,  and  the  acts  which  were  passed  for  the 
repression  of  disorders,  received  a  further  acces- 
sion, before  the  close  of  the  year,  from  a  fiiendly 
negotiation  with  England.  It  was  Eenewal  or  the 
agreed  at  l^dinburgh,  between  the  truce  with 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord  Both-  Enslarid. 
well  on  the  part  of  James,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  and  Sir  Ilichard  Edgecomb  as  ambassadors 
from  Henry,  that  the  truce  between  the  kingdoms 
should  be  prolonged  tor  two  years.  The  com- 
missioners also  entertained  favourably  a  proposal 
to  lay  the  basis  of  a  more  permanent  union  by 
three  marriages ;  one,  between  James  and  the 
widow  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  another,  between 
the  heir  to  the  Scottish  crown  and  a  daughter  of 
that  monarch;  the  third,  between  James's  second 
son  and  another  princess  of  the  same  family.* 
These  matrimonial  projects,  indeed,  were  after- 
wards bi'oken  off,  in  consequence  of  the  Scottish 
king's  insisting  peremptorily  on  the  restoration  of 
Berwick,  a  condition  to  wdiich  Henry  gave  an 
equally  decided  refusal ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
prolongation  of  the  truce,  and  the  hopeful  aspect 
which  the  other  negotiations  at  first  assumed,  were 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  royalists 
and  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  opposite  faction. 
The  latter,  liowever,  wanted  neither  courage  nor 
resources;  and  immediately  after  the  prorogation 
of  the  parliament  they  began  to  lay  the  train  of 

a   formidable    conspiracy    against    ,,  ,    ,., 

,,      ,  .  „,,      -,,,,•,  ,     Keueival  of  the 

tlie  knig.  the  Earl  ot  Angus  and  conspiracy 
Lord  Giay,  who  had  been  most  among  the 
deeply  implicated  in  the  former  Parous— 
outbreaks,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  insti- 

*   Kyracr,  L'ucjd.  vol.  xii.  p.  tVJS. 
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gators  of  the  new  rebellion.  It  was  easy  to  gain 
the  co-oprratioii  of  Argyle,  Lennox,  Hailcs,  Home, 
and  others,  who  perceived  that  the  recent  parlia- 
mentary measures,  if  not  directed  specially  against 
them,  were  likely  to  be  turned  to  their  serious 
injury,  on  the  ground  of  their  participation  in  the 
previous  insurrection.  Nor  was  it  much  more 
difficult  to  attach  a  considerable  body  of  the  pi  e- 
lates  to  the  meditated  cuteiprise,  for  the  king  had 
begun  to  manifest  a  decided  opposition  to  the 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  over  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  his  realm.  A])parently  an  attempt  \\  as 
also  made  to  draw  the  aged  Earl  of  Douglas  from 
his  monaj;t'o  seclusion  at  Lindores  into  another 
conflict  with  the  regal  power  from  which  he  had  so 
longhand  so  severely  suffered;  but  without  suc- 
cess— physical  infirmities,  or  the  weariness  of  a 
broken  s])irit,  made  him  decline  to  leave  the  retire- 
ment in  which  he  had  now  learned,  it  is  said,  to 
think  less  of  time  than  of  eternitj'.  The  malcon- 
tents seem  to  have  been  more  succcssfid  with 
— tlieir  intri!;nes  Henry  the  Seventh,  for  there  is  on 
with  England —  record  a  safe  conduct  granted  liy 
him  soon  afterwards  to  a  number  of  Scottish  lords, 
with  a  view  to  their  visiting  England;*  and  as  all 
the  persons  named  in  it  belonged  to  the  disaffected 
party,  while  it  suspiciously  conceals  the  object  of 
their  visit,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
in  some  way  eonnectcd  with  their  treasonable 
designs.  But  their  most  politic,  and  at  the  same 
— ihev  Rsin  time  most  heartless  device,  was  to 
over  the  prince  alienate  the  affections  of  the  prince 
to  their  party.     ^.^^^^  ^^.^^  j^js  father,  and  to  add 

the  influence  of  his  name  to  their  projected  enter- 
prise. It  has  been  asserted,  indeed,  by  some  his- 
torians that  ho  joined  them  by  constraint,  but 
others  have  not  hesitated  to  accuse  him  of  actively 
concurring  in  the  designs  of  the  conspirators — 
a  charge  which  he  himself  strongly  confirmed,  by 
the  high  tone  wliich  he  assumed  in  the  subsequent 
conference  at  Blackness,  by  his  failing  to  detach 
himself  from  the  rebel  party  when  the  temporary 
pacification  there  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing 
so,  by  the  judicial  proccedingif  which  he  instituted 
after  his  accession  against  some  of  the  more  distin- 
guished royalist  barons,  and  by  the  remorse  which 
he  felt  and  manifested  in  later  years  for  the  part 
which  he  had  taken  in  his  father's  death. 

Such  were  the  varied  and  formidable  influences 
which  the  conspirators  employed  to  gain  their 
guilty  ends ;  and  by  the  close  of  1487  they  were 
busily  at  work  arranging  their  plans,  collecting 
their  resources,  and  striving  to  win  over  the  seve- 
ral parties  whose  assistance  they  anticipated.  But 
as  yet  they  had  not  declared  their  intentions,  or 
lifted  the  veil  from  their  preparatory  movements. 
Accordingly,  when  the  jjarliament,  wliich  had  been 
prorogued  to  the  January  of  the  following  year, 
met  again  in  the  course  of  that  month,  they  were 
found  in  their  places,  to  watch  the  further  pro- 
cedure of  the  king  and  his  party.  If  the  steps 
which  James  now  took,  were  adopted  under  a  sus- 
•  Eymer,  Voed.  vol.  xii.  p.  310. 
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picion  of  the  confederacy  forming  against  him, 
and  intended  to  check  its  progress,  ]),.t.uieil  mei- 
they  did  much  more  credit  to  his  suie,  tal.m  \,y 
couragethan  to  his  wisdom,  for  their  ''"'  '*'"'-■ 
effect  must  have  been  to  confirm  the  hrstiiity  of 
the  malcontents,  and  to  strcngtliea  their  h-.iids. 
His  second  son  was  created  Duke  of  I'oss,  ]M;i:i|Uis 
of  Ormond,  Earl  of  Edirdale,  and  Lord  of  Gieeiiiu 
and  Novar — a  measure  which  would  be  vieu  ed  by 
the  elder  brother  of  the  favoured  priiice  with  no 
other  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy  and  dissatis- 
faction, and  which  was  susceptible  of  being  plausibly 
ascribed  to  a  purpose  of  ultimately  changing  the 
succession  to  the  crown.  Several  of  the  gentry, 
who  were  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to  the 
king,  were  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  j:ccrage, 
— a  proceeding  which  the  old  hereditary  nobles  are 
always  ready  to  contemplate  with  avcs'on,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  would  at  once  be  asenlitd  to  a 
design  of  augmenting  the  royal  ii.fir.euce  in  the 
national  assembly.  Another  impolitic  act  w;is  the 
annexation  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  Cold- 
ingham  priory  to  the  royal  cha[)el  at  Sliiling, 
which  James  had  resolved  to  distinguish  ns  the 
seat  of  a  very  sumptuous  ecclesiaslieal  scivice. 
Some  of  the  powerful  border  families  \\ere  (citain 
to  resent  this  as  an  injury,  and  to  make  it  a  gi'ound 
for  cherishing  a  deeper  spirit  of  discontent.  iVor 
were  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  less  likely  to  be 
oflendcd  by  the  manner  in  which  their  sovereign 
proceeded  to  deal  with  its  affairs,  when  he  asserted 
his  right  of  presenting  to  all  vacant  benefices,  for- 
bade anj-  appeal  to  Rome  without  his  sanction,  and 
proclaimed  that  no  emissary  from  the  pope  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  his  kingdom,  unh  ss  tlie  ob- 
ject of  the  visit  had  been  previously  announced  to 
him  and  his  council.  He  is  said  to  have  attempted 
at  the  same  time  a  still  more  questionable  blow  at 
the  power  of  the  party  opposed  tobini:  inxiting 
the  Earl  of  Angus  to  a  private  conference,  he 
sought,  not  only  to  detach  that  poweiful  baron 
from  the  confederacy,  but  to  make  him  the  instru- 
ment of  arresting  its  other  chief  sujiporteis,  as 
they  were  then  in  the  capital  for  the  dischaige  of 
their  pailiamentary  duties,  with  comparatively  few 
of  their  retainers  at  hand.*  If  sr.ch  a  scheme  was 
really  formed,  ^vhich,  however,  is  very  doubtful,  it 
was  not  likely  to  prove  successful,  and  by  its  failure 
must  have  greatly  widened  the  breach  between  the 
king  and  the  disaffected  chiefs,  to  whom  the  project 
was  speedily  made  known. 

These  ill-timed  and   imprudent  measures  filled 
the  cup  of  discontent  and  irritation      ji^g  linmns 
to  the  brim,  and  hastened  the  out-      hr.ak  (mt  in 
break  of  the  meditated  revolt.    No    "r"' r«l"^lli'Jn. 
sooner  was  the  parliament  dissolved  than  the  con- 
spirators   assembled    their   forces,    and    prepared 
to  try  the  issue  of  a  struggle  on  the  liattle-iield. 
The   heir   to   the  crown  joined   them    fiom    Stir- 
ling,  where  he  had   been   placed  by   his   father, 
under  the  guardianship  of  Shaw  of  Saucbie,  -who, 
nevertheless,    had  secretly  united  hiir.self   to  the 
•  Buchanan,  book  xii,  chap.  Iv.  Ivi. 
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His  character. 


narcli,  was  afterwards  found  in  the  nciglibourhood, 
and  buried  with  roj-al  honours  in  tlio  abbey  of 
Cambuskenneth.* 

James  HI.,  who  thus  pcrislied  in  tlie  prime  of 
his  Hie  by  the  dagger  of  an  assas- 
sin, lilve  most  of  tlie  princes  of  iiis 
unfortunate  house,  was  possessed  of  great  personal 
accomplishments,  and  was,  in  some  respects,  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  study  of  mathematics,  of 
judicial  astrology,  and  of  the  science  and  practice 
of  music,  while  his  architectural  taste  was  dis- 
played in  the  erection  of  the  many  noble  and  splen- 
did buildings  with  which  he  adorned  his  kingdom. 
His  de^■otion  to  these  pursuits,  which  bespoke  a 
refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  v^ould,  in  other 
circumstances,  have  been  highly  pi'aiseworthy,  and 
his  lore  of  seclusion  and  repose,  led  him  to  select  as 
his  familiar  friends  the  professors  of  literature  and 
of  the  fine  arts,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  rude  and 
ignorant  nobilitj-,  whom  he  regarded  as  barbar- 
ians, and  who,  in  turn,  looked  N-iith  contempt  on 
what  they  considered  the  weak  and  effeminate 
character  of  their  sovereign.  This  mutual  aversion 
between  the  king  and  his  nobles  became  graduallj* 
stronger  and  stronger,  and  at  length  led  to  the 
most  fatal  results.  Immersed  in  his  favourite  pur- 
suits, James  neglected  the  duties  of  his  govern- 
ment, obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  the  com- 
plaints and  remonstrances  of  his  nobility, f  and  not 
only  admitted  architects,  painters,  musicians,  and 
astrologers  to  that  familiar  intercourse,  from  which 
even  the  highest  nobles  were  excluded,  but  had  the 
weakness  and  indiscretion  to  confer  on  these  asso- 
ciates the  rank  and  distinctions  hitherto  appropri- 
ated exclusively  to  the  feudal  barons  and  knights. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  rude  and  haughty 
nobility  should  have  been  disgusted  with  such  eon- 
duct,  and  should  have  readily  entered  into  con- 
spiracies against  a  monarch  v\hom  they  neither 
feared  nor  loved.  In  a  more  civilized  country,  and 
in  a  less  warlike  ago,  James  might  have  s\^ayed 
the  .sceptre  with  great  credit  to  liimself  and  ad- 
vantage to  his  people ;  but  his  lot  had  fallen  on  evil 
days.  The  fierce  and  turbulent  barons  by  whom 
*  XV'iTei-ins,  p.  400  ;  Lesley's  Hist.  p.  57. 
+  I'itscuttie,  vol.  i.  pp.  lau,  187. 


he  was  surrounded  were  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  un- 
polished, and  regarded  with  supreme  contemjit  every 
pursuit,  except  those  connected  with  the  warlike 
and  kniglitly  exercises,  in  which  they  were  almost 
exclusively  occupied ;  while  the  middle  classes  of  the 
C(mimunity  had  not  yet  risen  into  suflieient  imjjort- 
aace  and  power  to  be  able  to  support  thtir  sovereign 
against  the  opposition  of  his  factious  barons.  At 
this  period,  too,  a  revolutionary  and  anti-feudal 
movement  of  the  aristocracy  against  their  kii;g  had 
taken  place  in  England,  Germany,  the  Aether- 
lands,  and  in  almost  every  other  kingdom  in  Eu- 
rope with  v\hich  Scotland  was  connected ;  and 
tliough  the  struggle  was  not  in  all  cases  successful, 
yet  the  spectacle  of  a  monarch  deposed  and  impri- 
soned, or  put  to  death  by  his  nobles,  had  become 
so  familiar  as  greatly  to  diminish,  in  public  estima- 
tion, the  sacredncss  of  the  ro3-al  person,  and  the  re- 
spect for  hereditarj'  succession.  The  restless  and 
rapacious  aristocracy  of  Scotland  were  riot  slow  to 
imitate  the  example  of  the  membei'S  of  their  order 
in  other  countries,  and  to  seek  the  increase  of  their 
power  and  privileges  at  the  expense  of  the  throne. 
The  factious  and  selfish  character  of  their  rebellion 
is  clearly  proved  b^'  the  remarkable  iact  that 
though  the  revolutionary  barons  proclaimed  them- 
selves the  champions  of  law,  of  libert}-,  and  of  the 
people,  and  denounced  the  king  as  a  tyrant  and  an 
oppressor;  j'ct  the  middle  classes  and  the  great 
body  of  the  nation  refused  to  join  in  their  base  and 
treacherous  designs,  and,  so  far  as  they  did  take 
part  in  the  struggle,  followed  the  example  of  the 
clergy,  and  united  themselves  to  the  party  of  the 
sovereign.* 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  v\as  highly  prepossessing ;  his  complexion 
was  daik;  his  countenance  handsome  and  intelli- 
gent; and  his  person  talk  and  athletic.  By  his 
queen  he  left  three  sons,— James,  his  successor ;  a 
second  James,  created  Jlarquis  of  Ormoiid  and 
-Duke  of  Iloss,  and  who  afterwards  became  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews;  and  John,  Earl  of  Mar. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  thirty-hfth 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign. 

•  rinkerton,  vol.  i.  pp.  335—337;    Tjtlci,  vol    iv.  pp. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

During  the  pei-iod  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  James  the  First  and  tlie  accession  of 
James  the  Fourth,  Scotland  presented  a  scene 
of  aUnost  incessant  turmoil  and  disorder.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  evils  of  a  long  minority  in 
these  unhappy  times,  the  miseries  of  the  country 
were  greatly  aggravated  by  the  struggles  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  factious  nobility  to  recover  the  privi- 
leges and  power  of  which  they  had  been  dcprixed. 
l)ist;iicteil  state  'J-'h'^  vvise  and  benevolent  measures 
oi  tin;  coimtrv.  which  James  the  First  had  enacted 
for  the  equitable  administration  of  justice  and  the 
protectian  of  the  poorer  classes  against  the  oppi'es- 
sion  of  the  great,  remained  a  mere  dead  letter  on  the 
statute  book  as  soon  as  the  hand  of  that  vigorous 
and  sagacious  monarch  was  withdrawn  ;  and,  in  a 
brief  space,  the  power  of  the  feudal  barons  through- 
out the  kingdom  became  as  exorbitant  and  was  as 
injuriously'  exercised  as  ever.  Rapine  and  outrage 
e\'ery\\  here  prevailed.  The  poor  and  unprotected 
were  o|)|)rcssed  and  robbed  with  impunity.  The 
most  fliigrant  crimes  went  unpunished,  and  the 
countr}'  was  again  torn  asunder  bj*  the  fierce  dis- 
sensions and  sanguinar}-  feuds  of  the  nobility.  The 
misery  which  the  people  suffered  at  this  period  is 
thus  bewailed  by  Bower,  the  historian,  who  flou- 
rished during  the  minority  of  James  the  Second. 

"  Long  appears  to  us,  0  king,  the  time  of  thy 
arrival  at  majority,  when  thou  mayest  be  able  to 
deliver  us,  confounded  as  \\q  are  with  daily  ty- 
ranny, ojjpressed  with  rapine  and  spoil ;  when 
thou  mayest  dictate  laws,  and  exercise  justice,  that 
the  poor,  who  among  us  ha^"e  no  helper  but  God 
and  thee,  may  bo  freed  from  the  hand  of  the  pow- 
erful. i\Iayest  thou  remember  that  thou  art  a  le- 
gislator, in  order  that  thou  mayest  crush  the  robber, 
and  restrain  those  who  deal  in  rapine.  The  groans 
of  the  humble,  and  the  miseries  of  the  poor,  whom 
I  myself,  v^ho  wj'ito  this,  have  seen  this  very  day, 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  stripped  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  inhumanly-  despoiled  of  their  domestic 
utensils,  constrain  me  to  exclaim  with  him  who 
says,  '  I  liave  seen  the  injuries  which  are  done, 
the  tears  of  the  innocent  and  no  comforter;  and 
that  the  destitute  cannot  resist  violence.  I  have 
praised  the  dead  more  than  the  living,  and  hap- 
pier than  both  have  I  esteemed  the  unborn,  the 
sole  strangers  to  the  evils  of  this  world.'  And,  in 
another  passage,  comparing  the  reign  of  James  I. 
with  his  own  times :  '  Woe  to  us,  miserable 
wretches  !  exposed  to  rapine  and  injury  :  how  can 
we  cnduro  to  live  v\ho  cnjoj'cd  such  prosperity 
in  the  days  of  that  illustrious  king,  and  now,  by 
a  sad  change  of  fortune,  experience  the  complete 
reverse  ?'  " 

This  deplorable  account  of  the  state  of  Scotland 
in  these  '  troublous  times,'  is  fully  corroborated  by 


Pitscottie,  who  says,  that  "  meikle  hership  and 
stouth  was  in  land  and  burrowis.and  great  cruelty  of 
nobles  among  themselves  ;  for  slaughter,  theft,  and 
murder  were  then  potent,  and  so  continued  day  by 
day,  so  that  he  was  esteemed  the  greatest  man  of 
renown  that  was  the  greatest  brigand,  thief,  and 
murderer.  There  were  so  many  widows,  bairns,  and 
infants  seeking  redress  for  their  husbands,  kindred, 
and  friends  that  were  cruelly  slain  by  wicked  mur- 
derers, that  it  would  have  pitied  any  man  to  have 
heard  the  same."  No  wonder  that  "  the  people  be- 
gan to  weary  and  to  curse  that  ever  it  chanced 
them  to  live  in  sic  wicked  and  dangerous  times." 
"  But,"  he  significantly  adds,  "  they  were  the  cause 
of  this  mischief  that  were  governors  and  magis- 
trates of  the  realm."  Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  period,  indeed,  those,  who  from  their  station 
and  office  ought  to  have  been  the  guardians  of  the 
laws  and  the  protectors  of  the  jicople,  were,  in 
most  cases,  the  worst  oppressors  of  the  poor,  and 
tlie  first  to  violate  the  statutes  which  they  had  as- 
sisted to  frame. 

One  fertile  source  of  the  lawlessness  and  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  in  Scotland  ■  p.iunis '  anion" 
at  this  time,  was  the  custom  of  tlic  noljles. 
entering  into  'bands  or  leagues,'  by  which  the  feu- 
dal barons  became  bound  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  all  causes  and  quarrels  in  which  they  might  en- 
gage. The  precise  nature  of  these  confederacies 
among  the  Scottish  nobles  may  be  learned  from 
the  remarkable  agreement  entered  into  bctueen 
Robert  Lord  Fleming,  on  the  one  side,  and  Gilbert 
Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  of  Duchol, 
on  the  other.  The  indenture,  which  is  dated  at 
Stirling  on  the  10th  of  February,  HGo,  declares  that 
the  said  lords  had  solemnly  "  bound  and  obliged 
themselves,  their  kin,  friends,  and  men,  to  stand 
in  afald  kindness,  supply,  and  defence,  each  to  the 
other  in  all  their  causes  and  quarrels  moved  and  to 
be  moved,  for  all  the  days  of  their  lives,  against 
all  manner  of  persons  that  live  or  die  maj-,"  reserv- 
ing, however,  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign, 
and  especially  excepting  from  the  operation  of  this 
clause  the  Lords  Livingston  and  Hamilton,  with 
whom,  it  would  seem.  Lord  Fleming  had  already 
entered  into  a  similar  covenant.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kennedy  and  Boyd  except  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  consider  as  their  adversaries  every  enemy 
of  Fleming,  a  list  of  friends  with  whom  they  liad 
entered  into  a  similar  bond,  including  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  Lords  Montgomery,  Jlaxwell,  Living- 
ston, Hamilton,  and  Cathcart,  along  with  Patrick 
Graham,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
With  regard  to  the  services  which  the  parties  en- 
tering into  this  league  were  mutually  to  perform, 
it  was  stipulated  that  Lord  Flemhig  was  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  king's  special  council  so  long  as 
Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyd  themselves 
continue  in  the  same  office,  on  condition  (hat  he 
became  bound,  in  no  possible  manner  either  by  ac- 
tive measures,  or  by  consent  and  advice,  to  remove 
the  king's  person  from  the  keei)ing  of  Kciniedy 
and  Boyd,  or  of  any  person  whom  they  may  have 
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left  in  charge  of  (ho  sovereign  during  tlieir  absence. 
It  ■was  also  stipulated  tli.it  Loid  Fleming  should 
engage  that  he  -would  earnestly  advise  the  king, 
"  with  his  good  counsel,  to  he  heartily  and  kindly  to 
Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander  Boyd,  with  their 
bairns  and  friends,  and  they  that  belong  to  them 
at  flic  time."  In  return  for  these  services  it  was 
declared  that  if  any  office  in  the  king's  gift  hap- 
pened to  fall  vacant,  which  is  a  reasonable  and  ht 
thing  for  Lord  Fleming'.s  service,  he  should  be 
promoted  thereto  for  his  reward ;  and  "  if  there 
happens  a  larger  thing  to  fall,  such  as  ward-relief, 
marriage,  or  other  perquisite,  as  is  meet  for  the 
Lord  Fleming's  service,  he  shall  have  it  for  a 
reasonable  composition  before  any  other."  It  was 
finally  agreed  that  for  Lord  Fleming's  sake,  and 
for  their  service  done  and  to  be  done,  Tom  of 
Somer\ille  and  "Wat  of  Tweedy,  two  of  Lord  Flem- 
ing's friends,  should  bo  received  by  Kennedy  and 
Boyd  in  special  maintenance,  supply,  and  defence, 
in  all  their  actions,  causes,  and  quarrels :  and  the 
deed  was  solemniy  ratified  and  confirmed  by  the 
oath  of  the  contracting  parties  taken  upon  the  holy 
gospels.* 

This  instructive  document  will  serve  to  illustrate 
Abortive  nt-  ^'^^  unworthy  methods  w  hich  Avere 
tempts  u< )  eiiiedy  adopted  at  this  period  by  the  Scot- 
thesc  evils.  jj^^j^  barons  to  promote  their  own 
selfish  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  legislature  declared  that  '  within  the  burghs 
throughout  the  realm  '  no  bands  or  leagues  were  to 
be  permitted,  and  that  no  persons  Avho  dwelt  with- 
in burghs  should  either  enter  into  '  man-rent,'  or 
ride,  or  'rout'  in  warlike  apparel  with  any  leader, 
except  the  king  or  his  officers,  or  the  lord  of  the 
burgh  within  which  they  dwelt,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  lives,  and  having  their  goods 
confiscated  (o  the  king.f  The  evil  was  too  deep- 
rooted  to  be  reached  by  mere  legLslative  enactments 
which  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  had  no 
power  to  enforce.  In  defiance,  both  of  the  threats 
of  the  law,  and  the  efforts  of  the  government,  the 
Scottish  aristocracy  continued  and  extended  their 
illegal  confederacies,  which  were  equally  at  vari- 
ance wilh  the  rights  of  the  community,  and  the  in- 
dependence and  stability  of  the  throne.  And  the 
frequent  repetition  in  the  statute-book  of  the  same 
enactments  against  the  formation  of  'bands  or 
leagues  ' — the  making  of  private  war — laying  vio- 
lent hands  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign — 
plundering  the  king's  lieges— '  great  and  master- 
ful theft,'  and  other  flagrant  crimes  of  a  similar 
kind,  plainly  shows  the  utter  impotence  both  of  the 
legislature  and  of  the  government  to  restrain  or 
punish  the  acts  of  oppression  and  robbery  per])e- 
trated  by  those  turbulent  barons,  whose  "ferocity 
and  selfish  ambition  filled  the  country  from  one 
end  to  the  other  with  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
rapine. 

The  reign  of  James  the  Second  was  fertile  in 

*  Tj'tler,  vol.  iv.  Illustrntiims,  letter  G. 

+  Acts  of  the  Parlinmeut  of  ScoUand,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 


judicious  and  salutary  enactments,  and  the  statutes 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Wise  laws  of 
the  more  speedy  punishment  of  Jaines  IF. 
offenders  and  their  abettors — the  suppression  of  re- 
bellion against  the  king's  person  and  authority — 
the  appointment  of  learned  and  upright  judges, 
and  the  equal  administration  of  justice — the  se- 
curity of  life  and  property,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  '  king's  peace,'  in  every  part  of  the  country — 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  '  the  poor  people 
who  labour  the  ground,'  by  the  positive  ]u'ohibi- 
tion  of  all  attempts  to  eject  any  tenant  during  the 
currencj'  of  his  lease,  or  in  the  ease  of  those  who 
held  church-lands,  on  a  vacancj'  of  the  benefice,  re- 
flect the  highest  credit  on  the  sagacity  and  firm- 
ness of  this  monarch,  and  the  able  and  enlightened 
prelates  who  wci-ehis  chief  advisers  ;  and  serve  also 
to  throw  great  light  on  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  difficulties  \^hich  he  had  to  encounter  in 
his  wise  and  benevolent  eti'orts  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  It  would  appear  that 
the  stringent  enactments  of  his  father  against  '  sor- 
ning  and  masterful  beggars '  had  failed  to  arrest 
this  grievous  abuse,  for  a  statute,  which  gives  us  a 
curious  picture  of  the  times,  was  passed  bj'  the 
parliament  of  1449,  for  the  'putting  awaj-  of  sor- 
ners,  outlyars,  and  masterful  beggars,'  who  tra- 
velled through  the  country  with  horses,  hounds, 
and  other  goods,  extorting  charity  from  those  who 
were  afraid  to  resist  their  demands,  especially  from 
the  farmers  and  the  monks.  All  sheriffs,  barons, 
aldermen,  and  bailies,  either  without  or  within  the 
burgh,  were  directed  to  confiscate  the  property,  and 
to  seize  the  persons  of  these  sturdy  mendicants,  as 
well  as  of  "  any  pretended  fools,  bards  or  such  like 
vagabonds,"  who  \a  ere  to  be  kept  in  prison  or  in  irons 
as  long  "  as  they  had  wheiewith  to  live,  and  when 
they  had  not,  their  ears  to  be  nailed  to  the  Tron  or 
to  a  tree,  and  then  cut  off,  and  they  themselves 
banished  the  country,  to  which  if  they  returned 
again  they  were  to  be  hanged."  By  another  statute 
these  '  sorners'  were  to  be  punished  with  death. 

The  same  anxious  desire  to  promote  the  peace 
and  pro.sperity  of  the  country,  and  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  appears  in  the  peremptory  in- 
junctions issued  by  Jaines  to  the  sheriffs  to  make 
immediate  inquiry'  info  all  invasions  of  property, 
and  to  compel  the  offender  to  make  instant  resti- 
tution ;  in  the  directions  given  to  these  officers, 
along  with  the  justices,  chamberlains,  coroners,  and 
other  magistrates,  not  to  travel  through  the  coun- 
try with  those  numerous  trains  of  attendants,  which 
grievously  oppressed  the  people;  and  in  the  penal- 
ties denounced  against  any  lord  of  regality  who 
should  abuse  liis  privileges  to  the  breaking  of  the 
king's  laws,  and  the  injury  of  the  country.  A 
striking  proof  of  the  frequency  of  brawls  and  riots 
among  the  unruly  followers  of  the  nobility  is  af- 
forded by  a  subsequent  statute,  which  enjoins  all 
persons  of  every  degree  to  attend  the  justice  ayrea 
or  sheriff  courts  with  no  more  than  their  ordinary 
train  of  attendants,  and  to  take  care  on  entering 
their  inn  or  lodging  to  lay  aside  their  harness  and 
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warlike  weapons,  and  to  \ise  for  the  time  nothing  \ 
but  their  knives.  As  an  additional  security  against 
violence  and  bloodshed,  -when  persons  at  deadly 
feud  happened  to  meet  at  such  assemblies,  the 
sheriff  was  directed  to  take  pledges  from  both, 
binding  them  to  keep  the  peace.*  Any  person  who 
had  leason  to  apprehend  violence  from  another — an 
event  of  constant  occurrence  in  these  lawless  times 
— was  directed  to  go  to  the  nearest  magistrate, 
and  make  oath  that  he  was  in  dread  of  his  violence, 
after  which  the  othcer  was  to  take  pledges  for  the 
keeping  of  the  peace  according  to  the  ancient 
statutes'  upon  this  subject. f  The  person  who  re- 
fused to  grant  such  security,  that  he  would  abstain 
from  offering  violence  to  the  person,  or  invading 
the  property  of  his  neighbours,  was  liable  to  heavy 
penalties.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  alarming 
prevalence  of  crime  and  oppression,  a  subsequent 
statute  inflicted  severe  fines  upon  the  horrmcs  or 
sureties  of  those  persons  who  had  violated  their 
pledges.  "  Concerning  law-borrows  it  is  enacted," 
to  use  the  language  of  the  statute,  "  that  if  they  be 
broken  upon  any  bishop,  abbot,  prelate  of  the 
church,  earl  or  lord  of  jjarliament,  the  sureties  of 
the  infringer  shall  pay  to  our  sovereign  lord  a  fine 
of  one  hundred  pounds  ;  if  upon  any  baron,  knight, 
squire,  or  beneficed  clerk,  fifty  pounds ;  if  upon  a 
burgess,  yeoman,  or  priest,  thirty  pounds,  together 
with  due  compensation  to  the  party  injured,  unless 
the  sureties  produce  the  offender  before  the  king 
or  sheriff' within  forty  days.'' J 
Among  the  numerous  judicious  measm-es  which 
Attempts  made    distinguished  the   reign  of  James 

tn  condense       ^j^g  First,  was  the  appointment  of 
and  explain  the  .^^  .  ^.  „    . 

statutes  of  the     ^  committee,  consistmg  of  six  wise 
realm.  and  able  men  best  acquainted  with 

the  laws,  chosen  from  each  of  the  three  F.states,  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  books  of  the  law ; 
that  is  to  say,  '  llcgiam  Majestatem'  and  '  Quoniam 
Attachiamenta,'  who  were  directed  to  '  mend  the 
lawis  that  ncdis  mendyng,'  to  reconcile  all  contra- 
dictory and  explain  all  obscure  enactments.  A 
similar  measure  was  adopted  by  the  parliament  of 
1460,  in  which  the  three  Estates,  after  having 
concluded  their  deliberations,  elected  a  committee 
of  i)relates,  barons,  and  commissaries  of  the  burghs, 
to  whom,  among  other  important  matters,  was 
entrusted  '  the  reduction  of  the  king's  laws,  com- 
prehending the  "  llcgiam  Majestatem,"  the  acts, 
statutes,  and  other  books,  into  one  code  or  volume,' 
while  the  rest,  meaning  probably  those  statutes 
which  had  cither  fallen  into  desuetude,  or  been 
abrogated,  were  to  be  destroyed.  These  injunctions, 
however,  seem  not  to  have  been  carried  into  effect, 
for  in  1473,  the  lords  and  barons  besought  the 
king  to  select  from  each  Estate  two  persons  of 
wisdom,  conscience,  and  knowledge,  who  were  to 
labour  diligently  towards  '  the  clearing  up  of  di- 
verse, obscure  matters,  which  existed  in  the  books 
of  the  law,  and  created  a  constant  and  daily  per- 
jdexity,'  and  were  directed  to  '  find  good  inven- 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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tions,  which  shall  accord  to  law  and  conscience,  for 
the  decision  of  the  daily  pleas  brought  before  the 
king's  highness,  and  concerning  which  there  \^as 
as  yet  no  law  jiroper  to  regulate  their  decision.'  It 
was  further  recommended  b}'  the  lords  and  barons, 
that  after  such  rules  of  law  had  been  selected  they 
should  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  upon  being  ratified  and  approved,  all 
the  laws  of  the  realm  should  then  be  written  in  a 
book,  which  was  to  be  kej^t  in  an  accessible  place 
where  it  might  be  copied,  and  that  no  other  books 
of  the  law  should  be  permitted  thenceforth  to  be 
quoted  but  those  which  were  copies  from  this 
original,  under  the  penalty'  of  personal  punishment 
and  perpetual  silence,  to  be  inflicted  up<m  all 
who  practised  in  the  laws  and  infringed  these  in- 
junctions." 

In  order  to  promote  the  due  administration  of 
justice  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  sittinL-s  of  tin- 
it  was  directed  by  the  parliament  Counor.SLs;iioii. 
of  1457,  that  the  Court  of  Session  should  be  com- 
posed of  nine  judges,  who  were  to  have  votes  in 
the  decision  of  causes;  three  being  chosen  from 
each  Estate  along  with  the  clerk  of  the  register ; 
and  that  these  lords  of  session  shoidd  sit  three 
times  in  the  year  for  forty  days  at  a  time,  in  Ijdin- 
burgh,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  The  impoverished 
state  of  the  public  exchequer  at  this  period  is 
manifested  by  a  subsequent  statute,  which  states 
that  since  the  lords  of  session  are  to  hold  their 
court  for  so  short  a  time,  and  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  undertake  such  a  duty 
more  than  once  every  seven  years,  thej-  ouglit  out 
of  their  benevolence  to  pay  their  own  expenses; 
and  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  three  yearly  ses- 
sions, the  king  and  his  council  promise  to  select 
other  lords  from  the  three  Estates,  who  should  sit 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  at  such  places  as 
were  most  convenient. t  The  set-  Seiilcmem  of 
tlement  of  all  causes  not  exceeding  minor  ciuisls. 
the  sum  of  five  pounds,  was  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mittee, selected  by  the  piivy  council,  and  consist- 
ing of  eight  or  twelve  j-ersons,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  town.  Frequent  references  occur  in  the 
statute  book  to  the  neglect  or  unwillingness  of  the 
judges,  and  law  officers  of  the  crown,  to  execute 
the  laAvs,  especially  against  powerful  delinquents  ; 
no  doubt  from  their  natural  apprehension  of  injury 
to  their  own  persons  or  interests;  and  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  14C9,  it  was  declared,  '  that  if  the  justice, 
sheriff,  steward,  or  other  otBcer,  refuse  to  execute 
justice,'  the  complainant  should  repair  to  the  king 
in  council,  who  shall  inflict  summary  punishment 
on  the  offending  magistrate. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  insecurity  of  life 
and  pro])erty  in   Scotland  at  this         sfcite  of 
period, agricultural  operations  were     ogrieulturL— 
so  generally  neglected,  that  it  v\as  deemed  neces- 
sary  to  frame   several  regulations  for   the   encou- 
ragement of  husbandry,  and  to  re-enact  the  statute 

»  Acts  of  the   Parliament  of  Scotland,    vol.   ii.   p.  IDO  ; 
Tytler,  vol.  iv.  p.  20U. 
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of  J;imcs  I.,  by  wliicli  every  man  possessed  of  a 
plouf;h  and  of  eight  oxen  was  commanded  to  sow 
annu;iily  at  tlio  least  a  firlot  of  wheat,  half  a  firlot 
of  pease,  aiid  forty  beans,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  jlrdlings  to  the  baron  of  the  land  for  each 
offence ;  while  the  baron  himself  was  enjoined  to 
sow  the  tame  proportions  of  w'heat,  pease,  and 
beans,  in  his  own  domains,  under  the  penalty  of 
ten  shilling;s  to  the  king-  for  his  own  infringement 
of  the  law,  and  forty  shillings,  if  ho  neglected  to 
— ciiacimi -.its  '^"^y  the  statutory-  ])enalty  from 
for  iis  ■■iiroii-  his  tenants.  In  order  to  repair 
ru,L;eiii..iit.  jjjg  -^yagj-g  gf  ^\-^^  woods  and  forosis 
of  the  country,  it  was  declared,  that  "  the  lords 
thought  it  advisable  that  the  king-  should  recom- 
mend all  his  freeholders,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, to  make  it  a  provision  in  their  ^^'hitsunday's 
lease,  that  all  tenants  should  plant  woods  and 
trees,  make  hedges,  and  sow  broom  in  places  best 
adapted,  according  to  (he  nature  of  the  farm,  under 
a  penalty  to  be  fixed  by  the  proprietor;  and  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  enclosures  and 
hedges  -were  not  constructed  of  dry  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  and  wattled,  or  of  dry  worked  or 
planed  boards,  but  of  living  trees,  which  might 
grow  and  be  plentiful  in  the  land."*  Enactments 
were  also  made  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the 
burning  of  heath,  from  the  month  of  ^larch  till 
Michaelmas,  that  the  standing  corn  might  not  be 
injured ;  and  recommending  the  extirpation  of 
eagles,  bustards,  kites,  hawks,  and  especially  of 
wolves.  The  whole  population  of  the  district  were 
commanded  to  assemble  three  times  in  the  year  for 
the  pur])ose  of  hunting  these  destructive  animals; 
and  the  man  who  slew  a  wolf,  uj)on  bringing  the 
head  to  the  sherift',  was  to  receive  a  penny  from 
every  householder  in  the  parish  ;  if  he  brought  the 
head  of  a  fox,  he  was  to  receive  sixpence  from  the 
same  ofilcer. 

Various  other  measures  were  adopted  by  James  II. 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture, and  s])ecial  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
statute  of  1440,  which  declared  that  husbandmen 
"  who  have  taken  or  shall  take  lands  in  any  time 
to  come  from  lords  according  to  a  lease  which 
is  to  run  for  a  certain  term  of  jxars,  sliall  remain 
on  the  lauds  protected  by  their  lease  till  the  ex- 
piry of  the  same,  paying  all  along  the  same 
yearly  rent,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  lands 
should  pass  by  sale  or  by  alienation,  into  the  pos- 
session of  other  landlords,"— a  just  and  wise  act, 
which  must  have  exercised  a  most  important  in- 
fluence on  the  security  of  property  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  country.  A  subsequent  statute  «f 
the  same  monarch  permitting  lands  to  be  let  in  feu, 
free  from  military  service,  was  also  a  judicious  ancl 
most  beneficial  measure  ;  but  the  act  of  1469,  free- 
ing the  ])roperty  of  the  tenants  who  laboured  the 
ground  from  liability  for  the  debts  of  their  lord,  is 
by  far  the  most  important  legislative  enactment  of 
this  period  affecting  the  rights  and  condition  of 
this  class  of  the  community.  It  appears  that 
*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotlanil  ^vol.  ii,  p.  .01. 


iraong  the  many  grievous  hardships  to  which  the 
husbandmen  were  subjected  at  this  time,  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  higher  orders,  the}'  were  frequently 
strii)i>ed  of  their  whole  propei  ty  by  the  creditors 
of  theii-  landlord,  in  order  to  pay  liis  debts.  To 
remedy  this  gross  injustice,  an  act  was  passed  by 
which  it  was  declared  that  "  to  prevent  the  great 
impoverishment  and  destruction  of  tlie  king's  com- 
mons and  rentallers,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the. 
estates  of  the  nobles,  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
brief  of  distress  "  sued  out  by  the  creditors  of  these 
nobles,  the  poor  tenants  should  not  be  distrained 
for  their  landlord's  debts  farther  than  the  sum 
which  they  were  due  to  him  in  rent ;  so  that  if  the 
amount  of  the  debt  exceeded  the  rent  duo  by  the 
tenants,  the  creditor  was  bound  to  have  recourse 
against  the  other  goods  and  property  of  the  debtor. 
If  the  defaulter  had  no  other  property  excc])!  his 
land,  it  was  provided  that  the  land  should  be  sold 
and  the  debt  paid,  so  that  the  poor  tenants  and 
labourers  should  not  be  distressed.  The  debtor, 
however,  was  to  enjoy  the  piivilege  of  reclaiming 
his  land  from  the  pu)chaser,  if  at  any  time  within 
seven  years  he  should  pay  down  the  price  for 
which  it  had  been  sold.* 

The  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  in- 
cessant feuds  among  the  nobles,  by  Famine  and 
interrupting  the  operations  of  the  pcstili-nce. 
husbandman,  and  destroying  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bours, not  unfrcquently  produced  a  scarcity  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  subjected  the  devoted  coun- 
try to  the  miseries  of  famine.  It  is  stated  by  an 
ancient  contemporary  chronicler,  that  in  the  year 
14^9  "  was  the  dear  summer,  for  the  boll  of  meat 
was  at  twenty-four  shillings,  and  the  boll  of  malt 
at  two  niarlis,  and  the  boll  of  wheat  at  thirty  shil- 
lings,"! so  that,  according  to  the  calculation  of  the 
learned  Ruddiman,  the  jn-icc  of  provisions  was 
increased  by  the  scarcity  about  twenty-fold.  The 
famine  became  so  grievous,  that  multitudes  of  the 
poorer  classes  died  of  absolute  want,  and  great 
numbers  of  those  whom  the  famine  had  spared 
weic  cut  off  by  a  deadly  pestilence,  the  conse- 
quence of  scanty  and  unwholesome  food.  In  the 
simple  but  graphic  language  of  Pitscottic,  "  In 
this  year  there  raise  ane  great  dearth  of  victuals 
within  the  realm,  partly  because  the  labourers  of 
the  ground  might  not  sow  nor  win  the  corn 
through  the  tumults  and  cumbers  in  the  country, 
and  partly  because  of  the  wrath  and  ire  of  God  to 
cause  us  to  know  ourselves,  and  through  that 
scourge  to  provoke  us  to  amendment  of  life.  There 
rang  also  at  this  time  ane  terrible  pest  in  the  coun- 
trie,  for  all  men  that  were  infectecl  therewith  died 
that  same  day  they  took  it,  but  (without)  any 
remedie  or  help."!;  Again,  we  are  told  by  the 
contemporary  chronicler  quoted  above,  that  in  the 
year  1482,  "  there  was  ane  great  liungyr  and  deid 
in  Scotland,  for  the  boll  of  meal  Avas  four  pounds;" 

*  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  90;  Tvtler    vol    iv.  D 
197.  1  )      J        ,  1 

t  Contemporary    Chronicle    at     the   end   of  Wyntown ; 
Pmkerton,  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  p.  QOI. 
J  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  21. 
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and  the  public  distress  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  issue  of  a  debased  currency,  called  '  black 
money;'  or  copper  pieces  mixed  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silver ;  an  unjust  and  impolitic  device  which 
raised  the  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
excited  great  discontent  among  the  people.  "  And 
also,"  continues  the  clu-onicler,  "  there  was  great 
war  betwixt  Scotland  and  England,  and  great 
destruction,  through  the  wars,  was  of  corn  and 
cattle,  and  thai  twa  things  caused  baith  hunger 
and  deartli,  and  mony  poor  folk  deit  of  hunger."* 
The  government  of  the  day,  acting  upon  those 
mistaken  notions  of  political  economy  which  were 
then  universally  prevalent,  sought  to  prevent  the 
rcciuTencc  of  this  grievous  calamity,  by  issuing 
severe  enactments  against  those  persons  who  were 
in  the  practice  of  buying  victual  or  corn  and 
hoarding  it  up,  in  the  expectation  of  a  dearth. 
Strict  injunctions  were  given  to  slieriffs,  bailies, 
and  all  other  officers,  to  discover,  arrest,  and 
punish  all  such  persons,  whilst  tlie  provisions 
which  they  had  hoarded  were  to  be  confiscated. 
The  keeping  of  old  stacks  of  corn  in  tire  farm-j'ard 
later  than  Christmas  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and 
burgesses  and  other  persons  who  bought  victual 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  again,  were  allowed  at 
this  late  season  of  the  year  to  have  only  so  much 
grain  in  their  possession  as  was  requisite  for  the 
support  of  themselves  and  their  families.t  By  a 
subsequent  statute,  passed  in  August,  1452,  it  was 
ordered  that  all  the  corn  in  the  kingdom  should 
he  thrashed  out  before  the  last  day  of  May  then 
next. 
The  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  appear 
Trade  and  to  have  made  little  progress  during 
commerce.  the  reigns  of  James  the  Second  and 
Third.  We  learn  from  an  old  I'higlish  poem,  ap- 
parently written  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
and  entitled  'The  Bibel  of  Englislr  Policy,'  that 
tlie  chief  exports  of  Scotland,  at  this  period,  were 
fells  or  skins,  hides,  and  wool ;  that  the  wool  was 
manufactured  at  Popering,  and  Bell,  or  Bailcul, 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  between  Bunkiilc 
and  Calais ;  that  a  mixture  of  English  -wool  was 
necessary  to  make  fine  cloth ;  and,  tliat  the  Scot- 
tish imports  from  Flanders  were  cart  wheels  and 
wheelbarrows,  haberdashery,  and  a  little  mercerj'.  J: 
Large  quantities  of  salmon  still  continued  to  be 
exported,  and  regulations  were  enacted  l)y  the 
legislature  respecting  the  size  of  the  barrels  and 
the  mode  of  measurement.  An  important  statute 
passed  in  1467,  declared  that,  in  future,  no  ship 
should  be  freighted  by  any  of  the  king's  lieges 
either  within  the  realm  or  from  a  foreign  port, 
without  there  being  a  formal  charter-party  drawn 
up,  stipulating  that  the  ship-master  should  provide 
a  steersman  and  tymmerman  (timber  man),  with  a 
crew  sufHcient  to  navigate  the  vessel.  The  mer- 
chants who  sailed  with  him  were  to  be  gratuitously 
fui-nishcd  with  fire,  water  and  salt.     If  any  quarrel 

*  Appendix  to  Pinkerton;  vol.  i.  p.  DOS. 
t  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^Ij. 
I  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  pp.  4U7,  40S. 
VOL.  I. 


arose  between  these  merchantmen  and  the  ship- 
master, its  decision  was  to  be  referred  to  the  court 
of  the  burgh  to  which  the  ship  was  freiglited.  Xo 
merchants'  goods  were  to  be  injured  or  spoiled 
by  ignorant  or  careless  stowage,  under  the  penaltv 
of  forfeiting  the  freight-money,  besides  making 
compensation  to  the  owner  for  the  damage.  No 
goods  were  allowed  to  be  placed  upon  the  ujipcr- 
deck,  and  none  were  to  be  stowed  below  wiiith 
could  injure  the  rest  of  the  cargo  in  a  tempest.  It 
was  ordered,  that  every  sliip  carrying  more  llian 
five  lasts  of  goods,  should  pay  to  the  Scottish  chap- 
lain in  the  port  to  whicli  it  was  bound,  one  sack  ; 
and  if  under  five  lasts,  lialf  a  sack,  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds  to  the  king.  No  drink  money 
was  to  be  paid  to  the  siiipmaster  or  his  agents. 
Every  ship,  homeward  bound,  was  to  bring  one 
ton  of  materials  for  the  church-work  of  the  town  to 
which  it  was  freiglited.  No  master  was  to  be 
allowed  to  sail  his  vessel  during  the  winter  months, 
from  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  .lude  to  Candle- 
mas ;  and  all  merchants  were  prohibited  from  trad- 
ing to  the  ports  of  the  Swyn,  the  Sluse,  the  Dam, 
or  Bruges,  and  were  ordered  to  pass  witlr  their 
ships  and  cargoes  to  the  town  of  Jliddleburgh  ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  some  temporary  mis- 
understanding with  the  Flemings.*  A  judicious 
and  equitable  measure  was  enacted  by  James  III. 
in  his  last  parliament  (a.  D.  1487),  for  the  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  of  foreign  merchants.  "  For 
the  common  profit  of  the  wliole  realm,  and  to 
excite  strangers  of  other  realms  to  visit  the  Icing- 
dom  with  grain  and  other  merchandize,"  it  was  or- 
dered that,  in  future,  all  strangers  should  be  treated 
lionourabh'  and  with  all  favour,  at  whatever  port 
they  sliould  arrive.  The  Icing's  officers,  and  all 
other  subjects  of  the  realm,  were  proliibitcd  from 
disturbing  them,  or  arresting  their  persons,  ships,  or 
goods  ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  they  should  liave 
full  liberty  to  dispose  of  tlreir  goods,  and  to  sell 
them  to  freemen,  \a  itliout  compulsion  or  violence  ; 
and  that  tliere  should  not  bo  any  price  set  upon 
their  goods,  except  in  fair  bargain  and  sale.  It 
was  ordered,  that  no  new  customs,  impo.sitions,  or 
exactions,  should  be  levied  on  them  ;  but  that  they 
should  pay  the  ancient  duties  alone,  and  that  when 
any  articles  were  wanted  for  the  Icing,  his  comp- 
troller or  receiver,  after  the  price  had  been  settled, 
.should  have  as  much  of  the  first  and  best  as  was 
required,  for  which,  however,  immediate  payment 
was  to  be  made,  that  the  owners  might  not  suffer 
by  delay.  It  was  peremptorily  enjoined,  that  in 
future  no  person,  under  pretence  of  nialcing  pur- 
chases for  the  king's  use,  should  take  goods  from 
strangers  to  sell  again,  under  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment and  escheat  of  moveables.  Any  strangers 
then  in  the  kingdom  making  complaints  respect- 
ing the  seizure  of  their  goods,  or  any  other 
injury,  should  receive  immediate  payment  and 
compensation,  according  to  justice,  against  any 
person  in  tlie  kingdom,  "  So  that  by  the  due  ad- 

•  Acts  of  tlae  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
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ministration  of  justice,  and  tlie  favourable  treat- 
ment of  all  strangers,  tlioy  might  be  induced  to 
return,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom." 
These  enactments  present  a  curious  picture  of  the 
lawless  state  of  the  country  at  this  time,  which 
rendered  such  regulations  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  traders  against  the  rapacious  ex- 
actions and  violence  of  the  officers  of  tlic  royal 
household,  as  well  as  of  the  feudal  barons.  Evi- 
dence is  afilbrded  by  the  statute-book,  that  the 
king's  own  '  pt)or  commons'  were  exposed  to  simi- 
lar oppressive  exactions  ;  and  it  appears,  that  dur- 
ing the  sitting  of  parliament  and  of  tlie  session, 
the  king's  constables  and  other  officers  were  in  the 
habit  of  levying  a  tax  upon  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen  who  then  brought  their  goods  to  market, 
encouraged  by  the  greater  demand  for  their  com- 
modities. This  heavy  grievance  was  removed  by 
the  parliament  of  1457,  which  declared  all  such 
imposts  henceforth  illegal,  unless  the  right  of  ex- 
action belonged  to  the  constable  '  of  fee,'  for  which 
he  must  show  his  charter. 

Not  a  few  of  the  statutes,  however,  which  were 
Hn-oneous  enacted  at  this  period,  for  the  re- 
commercial  gulation  of  trade  and  commerce, 
leKiblation.  were  based  on  most  erroneous  prin- 
ciples, and  were  calculated  to  impede  and  injure, 
rather  than  to  foster  the  industrj^  of  the  country. 
The  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  cattle  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  out 
of  the  country  were  renewed,  and  it  was  declared, 
that  every  merchant  who  exported  hides  or  wool- 
fcls,  should,  for  each  sack  which  he  sold  in  the  fo- 
reign market,  bring  to  the  master  coiner  of  the 
king's  mint  two  ounces  of  current  silver,  for  which 
lie  "was  to  receive  nine  shillings  and  two-pence.  A 
statute  of  James  I.  was  re-enacted,  which  ordered 
that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  sail  or  trade 
in  ships,  but  such  as  were  of  good  reputation  and 
ability,  and  who  possessed,  at  the  least,  in  property 
or  in  commission,  the  value  of  three  serplaiths  of 
wool.  It  was  declared,  that  no  litstar  or  dyer  W"as 
to  follow  the  trade  of  a  draper,  or  to  be  permitted 
to  buy  or  sell  cloth.  None  but  free  burgesses,  or 
dwellers  within  burghs,  or  their  factors  and  ser- 
vants, were  allowed  to  sell  or  traffic  in  merchan- 
dize out  of  the  realm ;  but  an  exception  was  made 
in  favour  of  prelates,  barons,  and  clerks,  who  were 
permitted  to  send  the  produce  of  their  estates  out 
of  the  counti-y  by  the  hands  of  their  servants,  and 
to  purchase  in  return,  such  things  as  were  needful 
for  their  personal  use.  Even  burgesses,  it  would 
appear,  were  not  allowed  to,  engage  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  unless  they  possessed,  of  their  own  pro- 
perty, half  a  '  last '  of  goods,  or  had  this  quantity, 
at  least,  under  their  own  power  and  management; 
and  handicraftsmen  and  artizans  were  not  pei-- 
mitted  to  trade,  unless  they  first  entirely  renounced 
their  own  craft.  The  prelates,  and  nobles,  and 
even  the  king  himself,  still  continued,  as  in  the 
former  r;ign,  to  freight  vessels,  and  to  engage  in 
other  private  commercial  speculations. 

An  important  chanjjc  took  place  in  the  coinage 


of  the   kingdom  during  the  reign   of  James  the 
Second.     It  was  resolved   by   the 
parliament   of   14.51    that   it   was 


('oiiijige. 


conforming  in  weight  to  the  money  of  England. 
Eight  groats  were  to  be  coined  out  of  the  ounce 
of  refined  silver  or  bullion,  and  smaller  coins  of 
half-groats,  pennies,  half-pennies,  and  farthings, 
of  the  same  jjroportionate  weight  and  fineness. 
It  was  directed  that  the  new  groats  should  be 
reckoned  of  the  value  of  eight-pence  the  piece; 
that  the  half-groat  should  be  taken  for  four-pence, 
the  penny  for  two-pence,  the  half-penny  for  one 
penny,  and  the  farthing  for  a  half-penny.  The 
English  groat  and  half-groat  were  fixed  at  the 
same  value,  but  it  was  ordained  that  the  English 
penny  should  only  be  received  for  such  value  as 
the  receiver  chose  to  affi.x  to  it.  The  exact  value 
of  the  French  and  other  foreign  coins  then  current 
in  Scotland,  was  fixed  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
declared  that  as  soon  as  the  new  groat  was  struck 
and  a  day  appointed  for  its  issue,  the  value  of  the 
groat  now  current  was  to  be  lowered  to  four-pience, 
and  of  the  half-groat  to  two-pence.  It  was  next  re- 
solved hy  the  parliament  that  there  should  be  struck 
a  new  gold  coin,  having  the  figure  of  a  lion  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  image  of  St.  Andrew, 
clothed  in  a  side-coat,  reaching  to  his  feet.  The 
value  of  this  new  piece,  which  was  termed  a  lion, 
was  fixed  at  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  of  the 
new  coinage,  while  the  value  of  the  half-lion  was 
to  be  three  .shillings  and  four-pence.  The  coin 
called  the  demy,  which  had  then  a  current  value 
of  nine  shillings,  was  henceforth  to  be  received 
only  for  six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  and  the 
half-demy  for  three  shillings  and  four-pence.  It 
was  declared  that  no  man  was  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
ceive this  money  if  it  should  be  reduced  by  clip- 
ping. The  master  of  the  mint  was  to  be  held 
responsible  for  all  the  gold  and  silver  struck  under 
his  authority,  and  w-as  invested  with  full  power  to 
select  the  coiners  and  strikers  who  worked  under 
him  and  to  punish  them  for  any  misconduct.* 

It  "was  soon  found  that  the  value  affixed  by 
these  regulations  to  the  various  coins,  both  native 
and  foreign,  then  current  in  Scotland,  was  too  low, 
and  that  the  merchants  and  traders  having  disco- 
vered that  the  real  value  of  the  money  was  greater 
than  the  statutory  value  fixed  by  parliament,  were 
in  the  habit  of  'keeping  up' the  coins  and  export- 
ing them  to  other  countries.  To  remedy-  this  evil, 
which  seems  to  have  excited  great  alarm  among 
the  statesmen  of  this  period,  the  parliament  of 
14oG  ordained  that  the  value  of  the  demy  should 
be  estimated  at  ton  shillings;  that  the  new  lion 
should  '  have  course  throughout  the  realm'  for  the 
same  sum,  instead  of  its  first  value,  six  shillings 
and  eight-pence,  as  directed  in  1451 ;  that  the  nevt 
groat  should  be  raised  from  eight-pence  to  twcUc- 
pence;  and  the  half-groat  from  four-pence  to  six- 
pence. Special  regulations  were  also  framed  I'c- 
■specting  articles  made  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
•  Acts  of  rarliament,  val.  U.  pp.  SO,  40, 
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standard  purity  of  -n-hicli  was  to  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained and  authenticated  by  a  mark  stamped  upon 
tbem  by  the  deacon  of  the  craft.* 

Certain  gold  pieces  coined  by  James  III.  received 
the  designation  of '  unicorns,'  from  the  animal  novr 
employed  as  the  supporter  of  the  royal  armorial 
bearings.     The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland  com- 
menced in   1466,  when   it  ^Tas   resolved   by   the 
parliament,  that  for  tlie  convenienec  of  the  king's 
lieges,  and  to  encourage  alms-giving  to  the  poor, 
a  coinage  of  copper  money  should  be  issued,  four 
pieces  or  farthings  to  tlie  penny,  with  the  device 
of  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  superscribed  Edinburgh 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  royal  crown  with  the  letters 
'  James  R.'  on  the  reverse.      A  little  silver  was 
mingled  with  the  copper,  so  as  to  constitute  what 
was  called  '  billon.'     The  '  black  money,'  as  the 
debased  groats  and  pennies  issued  by  this  prince 
were  termed,  consisted  of  copper  pieces  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  silver.     The  groats  were  called 
'  placks,'  and  onlj'  passed  for  three-pence.     The 
severe  penalties,  which  were  repeatedly  denomieed 
by  the  legislature  against  all  false  strikers  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  all  forgers  of  false  groats  and  pennies, 
show  that  the  crimes  of  false  coining  and  forgery 
were  not  uncommon  in  Scotland  at  this  time. 
A  minute  description  of  the  arms  and  armour 
Arms  and        worn   by   the   different  classes  of 
armour.         the   community  at   this   period  is 
given  in  the  various  statutes  which  make  provision 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.     It  was  ordered  by 
the  parhament  of  14o6  "  that  all  the  king's  lieges 
possessed  of  lands  or  goods  should  be  ready  mounted 
and  accoutred,  according  to  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty, to  ride  for  tlie  defence  of  the  country  at  the 
command  of  the  king.     ."Vll  persons  worth  twenty 
marks  were  commanded  to  provide  themselves,  at 
the  least,  with  a  jack   and   sleeves   down   to   the 
waist,  or  with  a  pair  of  splents,  a  '  sellat,'f  or  a 
'  prickit  hat,'  a  sword  and  a  buckler,  a  bow  and 
sheaf  of  arrows,  if  they  can  procure  them  ;   if  not, 
they  were  to  have  an  axe  and  a  targe  made  either 
of  leather  or  wood,  with  two  bands  upon  the  in- 
side.";[    In  1471  it  was  declared  that  no  "  merchant 
should  import  spears  less  than  six  ells  in  length, 
and  that  no  bowyer  in  the  kingdom  should  make 
them  of  shorter  size  ;  that  every  yeoman  who  could 
not  use  the  bow  should  have  a  good  axe  and  a 
targe  of  leather  to  resist  the  English  arrows."   In  a 
subsequent  parliament  (a. D.  1481)  a  penalty  was 
imposed  on  any  soldier  whose  spear  was  shorter 
than  five  ells  and  a  half;  the  jacks  or  leathern 
tunics  were  ordered  to  extend  below  the  knee,  and 
the  targe  of  wood  or  leather  was  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  a  pattern  to  be  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county. §     The  barons  were  arrayed  from  head  to 
heel  in  plate  armour  of  complete  steel,  which  had 
now  superseded  the  chain-mail  formerly  Nvorn  by 


*  Acts  of  ParliameTit,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 

+  A  helmet  or  head-piece  for  foot-soldiers. 

I  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.'). 

§  Ibid.  pp.  133,  133;  Lesley's  Hist.  p.  43. 


the  leaders  of  the  army.  Their  horses  were  now 
also  clad  in  complete  armour.  Considerable  atten- 
tion appears  to  have  been  paid  both  by  James  II. 
and  his  successor  to  the  construction  of  cannon,  or 
'  carts  of  war'  as  they  are  termed;  and  artillery- 
men and  skilful  artisans  were  procured  from  the 
continent  for  the  management  of  the  rude  culnance 
which  were  then  emploj-cd  by  the  Scots.  The  art 
of  gunnery  appears  to  have  been  vei-y  imperfectly 
understood  in  Scotland  at  this  period.  James,  as 
it  is  well  known,  lost  his  life  at  tlie  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh castle  by  the  bui-sting  of  a  ludely  con- 
structed gun,  wliieh  had  been  overchaiged  by  the 
engineer;  and  Dunbar  castle,  which  was  besieged 
by  James  III.  in  1479,  withstood  for  several  months 
the  discharges  of  the  royal  artillery.  The  cannon 
of  the  garrison,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
better  served,  for  we  are  informed  that  a  single 
ball  from  a  gun,  mounted  on  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortress,  struck  dead  at  one  moment  three  of  the 
best  knights  in  the  army  of  the  besiegers, — Sir 
John  Colquhoun,  of  Luss ;  Sir  Adam  "Wallace,  of 
Craigic  ;  and  Sir  James  Scliaw,  of  Saucliie. 

In  imitation  of  the  example  of  James  I,,  his  suc- 
cessors sought,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to 
promote  the  practice  of  archery  among  their  sub- 
jects. Stringent  enactments  were  repeated  at  inter- 
vals throughout  their  reigns  prohibiting  the  games 
of  the  foot-ball  and  golf,  the  favourite  pastimes  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry  ;  and  commanding  that  a 
pair  of  butts  should  be  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  parish  church,  where  shooting  was  to  be  prac- 
tised every  Sunday ;  that  armed  musters  of  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  a  district,  for  the  exercise 
of  their  arms  and  the  inspection  of  their  weapons, 
should  be  held  four  times  in  the  year;  and  that 
there  should  be  a  good  'bowyer 'and  a'fledger' 
or  arrow-maker  in  eseiy  head-town  of  the  county, 
who  were  to  be  furnished  by  the  town  with  the 
requisite  materials  for  their  trade,  so  that  every 
man  within  the  paii-sh  might  be  jjrovided  with 
the  requisite  weapons,  and  practise  shooting-.  But 
all  these  attempts  to  change  the  national  habits 
completely  failed,  and  the  Scottish  soldiery,  in 
spite  of  reiterated  legislative  enactments,  en- 
forced by  heavy  penalties,  eould  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  substitute  the  bow  for  then-  favourite 
weapon,  the  spear. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  we  find  the  first  men- 
tion made  of  the  institution  of  a  royal  guard  for 
the  protection  of  the  sovereign's  person — a  measure 
of  precaution  which  Avas  probably  tal;en  in  conse- 
quence of  the  cruel  assassination  of  that  monarch's 
father.  It  appears  to  have  been  diseoiitinucd  by 
James  IV.,  who  was  exceedingly  popular  among 
all  classes  of  his  subjects;  but  was  revived  during 
the  minority  of  his  successor.  With  the  exception 
of  this  guard,  and  a  small  body  of  soldiers  oec:ision- 
ally  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  garrisoning  the 
fortresses  on  the  Borders,  Scotland  was  a  stranger 
to  a  standing  army  till  the  period  of  the  Restora- 
tion. 

The  system  of  chivalry  which  made  its  way  into 
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Scotland  at  a  veiy  early  period,  still  continued 
to  flourish  among-  the  barons  and 
knights  of  that  country.  The  an- 
cient oath,  administered  with  great 
Eolemiiitv  to  the  youthful  Scottish  warrior  on  whom 
the  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred,  has  fortun- 
ately been  preserved,  and  is  a  curious  and  interesting- 
relic  of  an  institution  which,  at  one  time,  exercised 
a  pov.-ert'iil  influence  on  the  character  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  asj)irant  after  knightly  renown  bound 
and  obliged  himself  to  defend  the  Cliristian  reli- 
gion to  the  uttermost  of  his  power, — to  be  loyal  and 
true  to  his  sovereign  lord  the  king,  to  all  orders  of 
chivalry,  and  to  the  noble  office  of  arms — to  sup- 
port the  administration  of  justice  without  favour 
or  enmity,  never  to  flee  from  his  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  nor  from  his  lieutenants  in  the  time  of  affray 
or  battle — to  defend  his  native  realm  from  all  ali- 
ens and  strangers — to  defend  the  just  action  and 
quarrel  of  all  ladies  of  honour,  of  all  true  and 
friendless  widows,  of  orphans,  and  of  maidens  of 
good  fame — to  do  diligence  to  bring  to  justice  all 
murderers,  traitors,  or  masterful  robbers,  \^-ho  op- 
press the  king's  lieges  and  poor  people — to  main- 
tain and  uphold  the  noble  state  of  chivalry,  -with 
horse,  armour,  and  other  knightly  habiliments,  and 
to  help  and  succour  those  of  the  same  order  at  his 
power,  if  they  had  need — and,  finally,  he  declared 
his  determination  to  seek  diligentl}'  to  accoutre  the 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the  articles 
and  points  contained  in  the  books  of  chivalrj'.* 
The  tournament  continued  to  be  a  favourite  pas- 
time of  the  Scottish  barons  and 
knights,  who  cnjoj-ed  a  high  repu- 
tation throughout  Thn-ope  for  skill  in  those  spirit- 
stirring  displays  of  martial  accomplishments,  which 
constitute  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  times.  A 
brief  notice  has  already  been  given  of  the  cele- 
brated combat  at  outi-ance  between  three  Burgun- 
dian  champions  and  three  Scotti-sh  knights,  -which 
occurred  at  the  nianiagc  of  James  II.,  in  1449  ;  but 
the  minute  and  graphic  account  of  this  noted  com- 
bat, by  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  a  contemporary  Bur- 
gundian  writer.!  deserves  insertion  on  account  of 
the  light  which  it  casts  on  the  chivalrous  cluii actor 
and  manners  of  the  knights  of  this  period. 

"  When  Messire  Jaques  de  Lalain  saw  that  there 
was  no  further  occasion  for  him  there,  he  returned 
and  found  the  good  duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  city 
of  Lille,  who  received  him  favourably;  but  he  soon 
took  leave  of  the  duke  and  set  out  for  Scotland. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Messire  Simon  de  Lalainj 
his  uncle,  and  Herve  do  Meriadet  and  many  other 
worthy  men;  and,  so  far  as  I  imderstand,  Messire 
James  Douglas,  brother  of  the  Eai  1  of  1  louglas,  and 
the  said  Messire  Jaques  de  Lalaiu  had  formerly 
^\ished  to  meet  in  arms,  and  had  souglit  each  other 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  instance  of  the  said 
Messire  James  Douglas,  battle  was  permitted  by 
the  king  between  him  and  M.  Jaques  do  Lalain", 

•  I'inkerton,  v.,1.  i.  p.  4-2r;  from   a   Ih.oIc,   entiilcd  'Cer- 
tain JMatter.s  cumpoaed  togetljer,'  J-'.diii.  ].-|il4. 
■t  Quoted  by  Pirikertun,  vul.  i.  pp.  428 — 431. 
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but  the  affair  grew  and  multiplied,  so  that  a  con- 
flict to  outrance  was  concluded  on,  of  three  noble 
ScottLshmcn,  against  M.  Simon  and  M.  Jaques  de 
Lalain,  and  Herve  de  Meriadet,  all  to  fight  at  once, 
before  the  king  of  Scotland.  And  Avhen  the  day  of 
the  conflict  came,  the  king  most  honourably  re- 
ceived them  in  the  lists,  and  though  I  was  not 
myself  a  spectator,  yet  I  must  recount  the  cere- 
monies, for  e.x:ample  to  future  times.  For  three 
memorable  things  occur  besides  the  battle,  which 
was  nmst  fiercely  disputed  on  both  sides." 

"  The  first  was,  that  when  the  three  belonging 
to  the  court  of  Burgundy  were  all  armed,  and  tach 
his  coat  of  arms  on  his  back  ready  to  enter  into 
battle,  i\I.  Jaques  de  Lalain  spoke  to  M.  Simon,  his 
uncle,  and  to  Meriadet,  and  said,  '  Messieurs  and 
my  brothers  in  the  conflict,  you  know  tliat  it  is  my 
enterprise  which  has  led  us  into  this  kingdom,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  battle  lias  been  granted  to 
M.  James  Douglas;  and  although  each  of  us  may 
assist  his  comrade,  I  beg  and  request  you,  that 
whatever  befall  me  this  clay,  none  of  you  attempt 
to  succour  me,  for  it  -would  seem  that  you  had 
passed  the  sea  and  entered  into  this  conflict  only 
to  assist  me ;  and  that  you  did  not  hold  or  know  me 
a  man  able  to  sustain  the  assault  and  combat  of 
one  knight,  and  hence  less  account  will  be  held  of 
me  and  mj-  knighthood.' 

"  After  this  i-equest,  sallied  from  the  pavilions 
the  champions  in  armour,  furnished  with  axes, 
lances,  swords,  daggers,  and  they  had  leave  either 
to  throw  or  push  their  lances  as  they  chose." 

"  The  two  Messires  James  Douglas  and  Jaques 
de  Lalain  were  in  the  middle,  to  encounter  each 
other,  which  they  did.  On  the  right  was  M. 
Simon  de  Lalain,  who  was  to  engage  a  Scottish 
squire,  and  Meriadet  was  to  meet  a  knight  of  high 
power  and  fame;  but  tney  found  themselves  trans- 
verse, so  that  the  knight  was  opposite  to  M.  Simon, 
and  then  Meriadet  (who  desired  to  assail  him  who 
was  appointed,  without  regard  to  the  strength  or 
fame  of  his  antagonist)  passed  across  to  place  him- 
self before  M.  Simon,  and  meet  his  man.  But  the 
good  knight  coldly  and  firmly  turned  towards 
IMeriadet  and  said,  '  Brother,  let  each  keep  himself 
to  his  opponent,  and  I  shall  do  -^vell,  if  it  please 
God.'  So  Meriadet  resumed  his  rank  before  his 
antagonist,  and  this  is  the  second  thing  which  I 
desired  to  commemorate." 

"  The  champions  began  to  advance  each  agaiil.st 
the  other,  and  because  that  the  three  on  the  ])art  of 
Burgundy  doubted  lest  the  place  might  be  too 
confined  for  so  many  lances,  they  all  three  threw 
their  lances  behind  them  (the  third  cause  of  my 
recital),  and  seized  their  axes,  and  rushed  on  the 
Scots,  who  came  within  push  of  lance,  but  that 
availed  them  nothing.  Though  all  fought  at  once, 
1  shall  rehearse  the  adventures  one  after  the 
other." 

■'  The  two  Messires  James  Douglas  and  de 
Lalain  met  each  other,  and  approached  so  nio-h 
that  of  all  their  weapons  there  remained  none  sa^e 
a  dagger,   which  the  Scottish   knight  held      'i'lio 
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said  M.  Jaques  de  Lalain  seized  him  by  tlie  arm 
near  his  hand,  ■which  held  the  dagger  so  closeiy, 
that  the  Scot  could  not  avail  himself  of  it ;  and  he 
lield  the  other  arm  below  the  arm-pit,  so  that  they 
turned  each  other  round  the  lists  for  a  long  time." 

"  M.  Simon  do  Lalain  and  the  Scottish  knight 
were  strong  champions,  and  neither  of  them  skilled 
in  V)'arding  blows  of  the  axe ;  like  two  valiant 
knights  they  attacked  each  other  so  often,  that  in 
a  short  time  they  had  crushed  the  visors  of  their 
basinets,  and  their  weapons  and  armour,  with 
mutual  blows,  and  the  tight  seemed  equal." 

"  On  the  other  side  was  Hcrve  de  Meriadet, 
whom  the  Scottishman  attacked  with  the  push  of 
the  lance;  but  J\[eriadet  turned  off  the  blow  with 
the  butt-end  of  his  axe,  so  that  the  lance  fell  from 
the  Scot's  hands;  and  jNIeriadct  pursued  him  so 
keenly,  that  before  the  Scot  could  undo  his  axe  he 
came  within  his  guard,  and  with  one  blow  felled 
him  to  the  earth.  Jleriadct  then  left  the  Scot  to 
arise,  who  was  quick,  light,  and  of  great  spirit,  and 
arose  speedily  and  ran  to  Meriadet  for  the  second 
time.  Meriadet  (who  w  as  one  of  the  most  redoubted 
squires  of  his  time  for  strength,  lightness,  coohiess, 
and  skill  in  arms  and  in  wrestling)  received  the 
assault  with  great  composure,  then  returned  it, 
and  again  struck  him  to  the  ground  A^itli  his  axe ; 
Avlieu  the  Scot  again  attempted  to  rise,  but  Me- 
riadet struck  him  on  the  back  with  his  hand  and 
knee,  and  made  him  fall  flat  on  the  sand.  And 
notwithstanding  the  request  which  Messire  Jaques 
de  Lalain  had  made,  the  said  Meriadet,  seeing 
the  struggle  of  the  two  knights,  advanced  to  assist 
the  said  Jaques,  but  the  king  of  Scots  threw 
dov\'ii  his  baton  and  they  were  parted.  Now, 
though  it  be  against  my  plan,  and  though  I  write 
of  this  combat  without  having  seen  it,  I  neverthe- 
less report  it  truly  by  the  report  of  the  Scots  and 
of  our  party." 
A  vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  the  civil 
Dress  of  the  <Ji"csses  of  the  times  is  given  in 
lords  and  of  tlie  the  various  sumptuary  laws  en- 
burpjcsses  and  acted  by  James  II.  and"  his  siicces- 
their  wives —  •  ^  ^i         n         i 

^or,  m  consequence  oi  the  alleged 

impoverishment  of  the  realm  by  the  sumptuous 
apparel  of  men  and  women.  The  same  subject 
had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
m  the  year  1429,  and  strict  injunctions  were 
issued  that  the  king's  lieges  should  array  them- 
selves in  such  grave  apparel  as  befitted  their 
station.  But  it  would  appear  that  these  sta- 
tutory regulations  had  failed  to  remedy  the  evil 
complained  of,  for  it  was  deemed  necessary,  b}'  the 
parhamcnt  held  in  1457,  to  re-enact  the  laws 
against  immoderate  costliness  in  apparel  still  in- 
dulged in,  especially  by  the  burgesses  and  their 
wives.  "  Seeing,"  it  declared,  "  that  each  estate 
has  been  greatly  impoverished  through  the  sump- 
tuous clothing  of  men  and  women,  especially  within 
the  burghs,  and  amongst  the  commonaltj-,  to  '  land- 
wart,'  the  lords  thought  it  speedful  that  restriction 
of  such  vanity  should  be  made  in  this  manner. 
First,  no  man  within  the  burgh,  that  lived  by  mer- 


chandise, except  he  be  a  person  of  dignity,  as  one 
of  the  aldermen  or  bailies,  or  other  good  worthy 
men  of  the  council  of  the  town,  should  either  him- 
self wear,  or  allow  his  w  ife  to  wear,  clothes  of  silk, 
or  costly  scarlet  gowns,  or  furring  of  mertricks." 
Strict  injunctions  were  also  issued,  that  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  burgesses  should  be  habited 
in  a  manner  correspondent  to  their  estate,  "  that  is 
to  say,  on  their  heads  short  curches  with  little 
hoods,  such  as  are  used  in  Flanders,  England,  and 
other  countries ;  and  as  to  the  gowns,  no  \\  oman 
should  wear  mertricks,  or  letvis,  or  tails  of  unbe- 
fitting length,  nor  trimmed  with  furs,  except  on 
holydays."     At  the  same  time  it  was  ordered  that 

"poorgentlemcn,livingin  thecoun-        of  in.or 

try,whose  property  was  within  forty  gentleiuen  and 
pounds  of  old  extent,"  should  regu-  "'  '''^  clergy- 
late  their  dress  according  to  the  same  standard. 
As  to  the  clergy,  no  one  was  to  wear  a  scarlet 
gown  or  mertriek  furs,  unless  he  was  a  dignitary 
in  a  cathedral  or  college  church,  or  a  doctor,  or  a  per- 
son having  an  income  of  two  hundred  marks.     And 

with  regard  to  the  commonalty,  it      a,,,!  ,,i-  ti„. 

was  enacted  "  that  no  labourers  or  commonalij  — 
husbandmen  were  to  wear  on  their  work-days  any 
other  stuff  than  grey  or  white  cloth ;  and  on  holy- 
days,  light  blue,  green,  or  red,  and  their  wives  the 
same,  with  kerchiefs  of  their  own  making.  The 
stuff  they  wore  was  not  to  exceed  the  price  of  forty 
pence  the  ell.  No  ^^ oman  \\as  to  come  to  the  kirk 
or  market  with  her  face  '  mussalit,'  or  covered,  so 
that  she  might  not  be  known,  under  the  pcnaltv  of 
forfeiting  the  curch."* 

Another  statute  was  passed  during  the  reign  of 
James  II.,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  dresses 
to  be  worn  by  earls,  lords  of  parliament,  commis- 
saries of  burghs,  and  advocates,  at  all  parliaments 

and  general  councils.     The    earls     of  earls  and 

were   directed   to   use  mantles  of         lords  of 
'  brown  granyt,'t  open  before,  lined      parliament 
with  white   fur,  and  trimmed   in  front   with  the 
same  of  a  hand's  breadth,  and  reaching  down  to 
the  belt,  surmounted  hy  little   hoods  of  the  same 
cloth,  pendant  on  the  shoulder.     The  other  lords  of 
parliament  were  enjoined  to  have  a  mantle  of  red 
cloth,  open  in  front,  and  lined  with  silk,  or  furred 
with  '  Cristy  grey,  griccc,  or  jjurray,'  J  with  a  hood 
of  the  same  cloth,  and  furred  in  the  same  manner; 
whilst  all  commissaries  of  burghs     oftlie  corn- 
were  commanded  to  have  each 'a       missaries  of 
pair    of    cloaks'   of    blue    cloth,      the  burghs- 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  made  to  open  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  having  hoods  of  the  same  colour.     If 
any  earl,  lord  of  parliament,   or    eommissarj-    of 
the  burghs,  appeared  in  parliament  or  at  the  gene- 
ral council  without  this  dress,  he  was  to  pay  a  fine 
often  pounds  to  the  king.      All     — andofadvo- 
men  emploj-ed    as   '  forespeakers,'  caies. 
or  advocates,  were  to  wear  a  dress  of  green  cloth, 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 

+  This  '  hrown  gran^'t'  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tawny, 
fine  cloth,  fashionable  in  tliis  ceiitLU-y,  till  it  was  supplanted 
by  scarlet. 

I  Furs  inferior  to  the  ermine  worn  by  earls. 
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made  in  the  form  of  a  'tunykil,'  or  short  tunic, 
with  the  .sleeves  oiJen  like  a  tabard;  under  the  pe- 
nalty of  five  pounds  to  the  king,  it  they  appeared 
cither  in  parliament  or  before  the  general  couneils 
without  it.  It  was  also  directed  that  in  every 
burgh  where  meetings  of  parliament  or  general 
councils  were  lield,  there  should  be  constructed, 
'  where  the  bar  uses  to  stand,'  a  platform,  consist- 
ing of  three  tiers  of  benches,  eaeli  tier  higher  than 
the  other,  upon  which  the  commissioners  of  burghs 
were  to  sit.*  This  act  was  confirmed  by  a  subse- 
quent parliament  (a.d.  14o8)  ;  and  the  king  was 
advised  to  order  patterns  of  all  the  dresses  to  be 
made.  It  was  enacted  by  James  III.,  in  the  year 
1471,  that,  considering  the  gx-eat  penury  of  the 
realm,  and  the  expense  of  importing  silk,  no  one 
should  wear  it  in  doublets,  gowns,  or  cloaks,  who  was 
not  possessed  of  land  yielding  an  annual  rent  of  one 
hundred  pounds  Scotcli  money,  excepting  knights, 
minstrels,  and  heralds ;  and  that  women,  whose 
husbands  did  not  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these 
classes,  should  not  use  silk  in  the  linings  of  their 
dresses,  but  only  in  making  the  collar  and  sleeves. 
In  the  celebrated  Kensington  picture  of  James  III. 
Costume  of       fi"d  his  queen,  the  king  is  repre- 

James  III.  and  sented  as  clothed  in  a  robe  of  lilac 
Ins  queen.  j-^^^^  trimmed  ■^^  ith  ermine,  with  a 
vest  composed  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the  queen's  dress 
consists  of  a  blue  robe,  with  a  kirtle  of  cloth  of 
gold ;  her  head-dress  is  one  blaze  of  gold  and 
jewels.f  The  dress  of  her  majesty  appeal's  to  have 
been  very  costly,  for,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1470, 
the  lands  of  Kilmarnock  and  others,  forfeited  by 
Lord  Boyd,  were  bestowed  on  tlie  queen  during 
her  life,  '  for  her  robes,  and  to  supply  her  with  the 
ornaments  of  her  head-dress.' 

The  accounts  of  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  who 
held  the  office  of  treasurer  to  James  IIL,  furnish 
us  with  a  number  of  minute  and  interesting  details 
respecting  the  dress  and  personal  expences  of  the 
royal  family  of  Scotland  at  this  period.  "We  find 
that,  in  1474,  James  Hommel,  the  Idng's  tailor,  and 
one  of  the  unfortunate  favourites  afterwards  mur- 
dered at  Lauder,  received  four  ells  of  French  black, 
at  forty-two  shillings  the  ell,  to  make  a  long  gown 
for  the  king,  with  ten  ells  of  fustian  for  hning. 
Among  the  articles  provided  for  the  king,  mention 
is  made  of  hose  of  white  cloth  ;  shirts  of  fine  hol- 
land  ;  chamlet  gowns,  lined  with  lamb-skin  ;  socks 
of  white  cloth  ;  doublets  and  hose,  lined  with  broad- 
cloth ;  a  pair  of  spurs  valued  at  four  shillings  ;  two 
ells  of  velvet  to  make  two  tippets,  and  furs  to  line 

*  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  4.3. 

t  This  interesting  picture  was  oiiginally  intended  for  an 
altar  piece  and  is  in  two  divisions,  painted  on  botli  sides. 
Tlie  first  division  contains  on  one  side  the  king,  tlie  princi?' 
afterwards  .James  IV.,  and  St.  Andrew ;  on  the  reierse  is  a 
representation  of  the  Trinity.  Ttio  otlier  compartment  re- 
presents tlie  queen  Itneeling,  and  behind  her  is  a  personage 
in  jilate  armour,  supposed  to  he  intended  for  her  father,  in 
the  character  of  Canute,  the  patron  saint  of  Denmark.  On 
tlie  reverse  is  an  ecclesiastic  kneeling,  and  behind  is  .an  or- 
gan, with  two  angels.  The  picture  is  believed  to  haie 
been  the  work  of  some  eminent  foreign  artist,  and  from  the 
ogo  of  the  prince  must  have  been  painted  about  1482  or 
J484. — bee  finkerton's  Iconographia  Seotica. 
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them;  a  long  mantle  of  velvet;  a  bonnet  at  fifteen 
shillings,  and  two  hats  at  ten  shillings  each;  a 
satin  jacket  lined  with  lamb-skin  ;  grey  cloth  for 
long  socks ;  black  satin  to  co\er  a  jirayer-book ; 
velvet  for  a  'chesabel'  to  his  closet,  and  for  his 
brigintynis ;  knobs  of  gold  for  his  saddle  ;  a  ehymna 
or  grate  for  his  closet;  ribbons  for  his  doublet  and 
sleeves;  gloves,  miichis  or  caps;  pillows  covered 
with  broad  clotli ;  drugs  from  Flanders  ;  an  ell  of 
scarlet  for  his  petticoat;  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold, 
lined  with  satin,  juetented  to  an  English  herald, 
who  attended  the  embassy. 

Among  the  things  purchased  for  the  queen  are  pat- 
tens and  corks  ;  livery  gowns  lined  with  grey  for  six 
ladies  of  her  chamber  on  a  pilgrimage  to  W'hithern ; 
satin  for  her '  turrats ;' black  clothfor  a '  sliding  gown ;' 
velvet  for  another  gown  ;  leathern  gloves  ;  a  cloak 
and 'capitebern,' of  black,  lined  with  Scottish  cloth; 
eight  ells  of  broad  cloth  to  cover  a  bathing-vat, 
and  three  for  a  sheet,  to  put  around  her  while 
bathing;  hose  of  black  cloth;  seven  ells  of  crimson 
satin  for  a  kirtle,  and  to  cover  '  bonnets  of  tire ;'  a 
grate  for  her  closet;  'band  leather'  for  furring  her 
gloves ;  five  ells  of  '  cristy  gray,'  at  thirty  shillings 
the  ell,  to  line  a  gown  of  black  damask  ;  blue  velvet 
to  cover  her  stirrup  irons ;  half  an  ell  of  double 
tartan  to  line  her  riding-  collars ;  satin  for  tippets 
and  collars ;  a  year's  shoes  costing  upwards  of 
seven  pounds;  satin  for  stomachers,  and  ermine  to 
line  them  ;  twenty-si-X  '  bestes  of  grece'  to  line  a 
tippet ;  ten  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence  for  a  mass-book  to  her  altar. 

The  chief  articles  provided  lor  the  prince,  then 
only  two  years  of  age,  are  shirts  and  caps  of  hol- 
land  clotli,  coats  of  brown  lined  with  white  cloth, 
and  some  of  the  latter  for  his  cradle  ;  fine  broad 
cloth  for  his  sheets,  or  rather  blankets  ;  white  hose 
and  petticoats,  and  lawn  caps  ;  Frencli  brown  cloth, 
and  tartan  with  buckruiii  binding  for  his  cradle; 
English  russet  for  a  gown  to  his  nurse  ;  white  fus- 
tian for  blankets,  and  broad-cloth  for  sheets;  a 
coat  of  satin,  and  a  gown  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined 
with  blue  tartan.* 

The  state  banquets  of  this  age  were  character- 
ized by  a  displaj'  of  rude  magni- 
/.  J      1     ^  J  ±'  State  banquets. 

ncence  and  plenty,  and  were  Ire-  ' 

qucntly  conducted  on  an  extravagant  scale.  An 
interesting  account  is  given  in  the  annals  of  De 
Couey,  a  contemporary  Burgundian  writer,  of  the 
feasting  and  revelry  which  took  place  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  marriage  of  James  II.  to  Jlary  of 
Gneldres.  On  the  ariival  of  the  youthful  princess 
at  Leitli,  she  was  welcomed  bj-  a  great  concourse  of 
all  classes  of  people,  whom  the  jiolishcd  Burgun- 
dians  regarded  as  little  better  than  barbarians. 
Seated  on  horseback  behind  her  brother-in-law,  the 
Lord  of  Campverc,  and  encircled  by  the  nobles  of 
France,  Burgundy,  and  Scotland,  she  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  viliere  she  was  lodged  in  the  convent 
of  the  Greyfriars.     On  the  day  after  her  arrival, 

•  'An  account,  Chnrge  and  Discharge  of  John,  liisbop  of 
Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  James  ill.,  for  the  Year  1474."  Piuk- 
erton,  vol.  i.  p.  4t)3,     See  Appendix,  Note.  xv. 
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tlie  king  visited  her  and  remained  three  }iours,  and 
on  the  following  "\^'ednesday  lie  sent  to  appoint 
the  next  day  for  the  wedding,  and  presented  her 
with  two  hackneys,  worth  about  thirty  French 
crowns.  On  the  wedding-day  the  king  arrived  on 
horseback,  di'esscd  in  a  gicy  robe,  lined  with  white 
cloth,  and  wearing  boots  and  spurs.  The  queen 
was  clothed  iu  a  robo  of  violet  colour,  lined  with 
ermine ;  in  a  strange  fashion,  says  De  Coucy,  if 
compared  with  those  of  France  ;  and  her  long  hair 
hanging  down.  At  the  festival  which  followed 
the  coronation,  the  first  dish  consisted  of  the  figure 
of  a  boar's  head,  painted  and  stuck  full  of  '  hards,' 
or  coarse  bits  of  flax,  served  up  in  an  enormous 
platter,  surrounded  with  thirty-two  little  flags  or 
banners,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  king  and  chief 
nobles.  The  flax  was  then  set  on  fire  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  numerous  aud  brilliant  assem- 
blj-  in  the  hall.  A  ship  of  silver,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  was  next  introduced,  probably  con- 
taining salt  and  spices  in  distinct  compartments. 
The  first  service  was  then  ushered  in,  preceded  by 
the  Earl  of  Orkney  and  four  knights,  and  every 
succeeding  service  was  brought  in  by  about  thirty 
or  forty  persons,  all  bearing  dishes.  At  the  second 
table,  the  Countess  of  Orkney  and  other  ladies  sat 
with  the  Lord  of  Campverc.  At  the  third  was  a 
'  patriarch,'  says  De  Couc^',  probably  a  papal 
legate,  along  with  three  bishops,  an  abbot,  and 
other  churchmen,  the  five  dignitaries  drinking  out 
of  a  large  '  hanap,'  or  wooden  bowl,  without  spill- 
ing any  of  the  wine ;  and  other  liquors  being  as 
abundant  as  sea-water.  The  dinner  lasted  about 
five  hours,  there  being  neither  dancing  nor  supper. 
On  the  following  day  there  was  '  excellent  cheer  in 
their  way,'  saj's  the  chi'onieler,  which  was  very 
rude  and  strange  when  compared  with  that  of 
France.  The  dress  and  manners  of  the  common 
people  he  describes  as  verj'  barbarous.  '  There  are 
even,'  he  adds,  'many  among  them  who  seem  to  be 
altogether  savages.'* 
The  following  curious  incident  related  by  the 
Anecdote  of  author  of  the  '  Memorie  of  the 
James  lir.  and  Somervillcs,'  may  serve  to  illus- 
Loid  SomeivUle.  ^^ate  both  the  personal  character 
of  James  III.  and  the  manners  of  the  Scottish 
king  and  his  nobles  at  this  period.  About  the 
year  1474,  Lord  Somerville  being  in  attendance 
upon  the  court,  James  offered  to  pay  him  a  visit  at 
his  castle  of  Cowthally,  near  the  village  of  C'arn- 
wath,  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  then  lived,  in  all 
the  rude  hospitality  of  the  time,  for  which  this 
nobleman  was  peculiarly  remarkable.  Like  the 
other  nobles  of  his  ago.  Lord  Somerville  was  more 
accustomed  to  handle  the  sword  than  the  pen,  and, 
on  the  occasions  of  his  absence  from  home,  it  was 
his  custom,  when  he  intended  to  return  to  his 
castle  with  a  party  of  guests,  merely  to  write  the 
words  '  Speates  and  raxes;'  that  is,  spits  and  ranges, 
for  the  purpose  of  intimating  to  his  household  that 

*  De  Coacy's  Memoirs  are  puldished  at  the  end  of  the 
History  of  Jean  Charticr.— See  Piukerton,  vol  i.  pp.  431— 
(133. 


a  great  quantity  of  food  should  be  prepared,  and 
that  the  spits  and  ranges  should  be  put  into 
emploj-ment.  Even  the  visit  of  the  king  did  not 
induce  Lord  Somerville  to  send  any  other  than  his 
usual  intimation,  only  he  repeated  it  three  times, 
and  despatched  it  to  his  castle  by  a  special  mes- 
senger. The  paper  was  delivered  to  Lady  Somer- 
ville, who,  having  been  newly  married,  was  not  yet 
skilled  in  her  husband's  hieroglyphics,  and  she 
made  out  the  brief,  and  probably  not  very  legible, 
writing  to  be,  not  '  speates  and  raxes,'  but  '  spears 
and  jacks,'  implements  which  she,  no  doubt,  consi- 
dered more  likelj'  to  be  recpiircd  by  her  lord  than 
spits  and  ranges.  She  imincdiately  concluded  that 
Lord  Somerville  was  in  some  distress,  or  engaged 
in  some  quarrel  in  Edinburgh,  and  wanted  assist- 
ance ;  and  instead  of  making  preparations  for  a 
feast,  a  body  of  two  hundred  horsemen  were  hastily 
collected,  and  despatched  to  their  master's  help. 
As  they  were  marching  with  the  utmost  speed  over 
the  moors  towards  Edinburgh,  they  observed  a 
large  company  of  nobles  and  their  attendants 
engaged  in  the  sport  of  hawking  on  the  side  of 
Corsett-hill.  This  was  the  king  and  Lord  Somer- 
ville, A^  ho  were  on  their  road  to  Cowthally,  taking 
their  sport  as  they  went  along.  The  apjjearance  of 
a  numerous  body  of  armed  men  interrujited  the 
pastime  of  the  royal  party,  and  excited  no  incon- 
siderable alarm ;  and  the  king,  who  saAv  Lord 
Soraerville's  banner  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  con- 
cluded it  was  some  rebellious  enterprise  against 
his  person,  and  charged  the  baron  with  treason. 
Lord  Somerville  protested  his  innocence : — '  Yonder,' 
said  he,  '  are  indeed  my  men  and  my  banner,  but 
I  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  cause  that 
has  brought  them  here.  But  if  your  grace  will 
permit  me  to  ride  forward,  I  ^^•ill  soon  ascertain 
the  reason  of  this  disturbance.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  my  eldest  son  and  heir  remain  as  an  hostage 
in  your  power,  and  let  him  lose  his  head  if  I  prove 
a  traitor.'  The  king  accordingly  permitted  Lord 
Somerville  to  ride  towards  his  followers,  when  the 
matter  was  soon  explained  by  those  who  com- 
manded them.  The  mistake  was  then  only  a  sub- 
ject of  merriment,  for  the  king  looking  at  the 
letter,  protested  he  himself  would  have  read  it 
'  Spears  and  jacks,'  rather  (ban  '  Speates  and  raxes.' 
"When  the  cavalcade  reached  Cowthally  the  lady 
was  much  out  of  countenance  at  her  mistake.  But 
the  good-humoured  monarch  warmly  praised  her 
for  the  despatch  vhich  she  had  used  in  sending 
assistance  to  her  husband ;  and  said  he  hoped  she 
would  always  have  as  brave  a  band  at  his  sci  vice 
when  the  king  and  kingdom  required  them.* 

An  old  poem,  entitled  '  The   Three  Tales  of  the 
Three  Priests  of   Peblis.'t  which     Causes  of  the 

appears  to  have  been  written  be-  ^"""S';;!  <^""'"P- 
i  ^  .  .  tiuu  01  manners 

fore  the  year  1492,  gives  a  curious  amon^'  tlie 
view  of  the  manners  of  the  Scot-  burtesses. 
tish  burgesses  and  merchants  during  the  reign  of 

Jleniorie  of  the  Somevvilles,  voh  i.  p.  24(1, 
Scottish  Poems,  reprinted   from    scarce   editions,   b) 
Jolin  Pinkerton,  vo'   i. 
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James  the  Third.  The  three  priests  arc  represented 
as  meeting  iu  the  town  of  Peebles,  and  after 
enjoying  a  collation,  consisting  of  three  roasted 
capons  with  sauce,  and  many  other  meats,  served 
upon  a  '  roundel,'  or  round  table,  covered  with  a 
fair  cloth,  and  washed  down  with  plenty  of  good 
liquor,  they  agreed  that  each  in  turn  should  tell  a 
talc  for  their  mutual  instruction  and  amusement. 
The  first  story  is  narrated  by  father  John,  who 
'  hath  been  in  monie  an  uncouth  land' — in  Por- 
tugal and  in  Seville,  in  the  five  kingdoms  of  Spain, 
in  Kome,  Flanders,  and  in  Venice,  and  '  other 
lands  sundrie  up  and  down.'  A  certain  king  is 
represented  as  summoning  the  three  estates  of  his 
realm,  and  requiring  each  of  them  to  account  for 
the  degeneracy,  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  the  respective  classes.  The 
burgesses  are  lirst  called  upon  to  explain  Avhy  it  is 
that  '  Pnn-gess  bairns  thrive  not  to  the  third  heir, 
but  cast  away  all  that  their  elders  won.'  After 
due  deliberation  they  answer  that  the  reason  is, 
'  they  begin  not  'where  their  fathers  began,'  but 
that  '  they  aye  begin  where  that  their  fathers  left.' 
A  minute  and  graphic  description  is  then  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  trader  of  those  days  rose  by 
slow  degrees  from  poverty  to  riches.  He  begins 
his  career  poorly,  we  are  told,  with  good  luck,  and 
a  halfpenny,  and  a  lamb's  skin ;  and  goes  from  town 
to  town  on  foot,  oft  wet-shod  and  vveary,  till  at  last 
out  of  '  monie  smalls,'  he  makes  up  a  good  pack, 
and  becomes  a  pedlar.  At  every  fair  the  indus- 
trious chapman  is  found  disposing  of  his  goods,  till, 
at  length,  his  pack  is  worth  forty  pounds,  when  he 
iinds  it  r.ccessavy  to  piu'chase  a  stout  horse  to  bear 
it.  By  and  hy  he  acquires  a  cart  to  '  carry  pot  and 
pan,'  and  becomes  the  owner  of  Flemish  eofl'ers 
with  counters  and  chest.  The  next  stage  in  his 
upward  course,  sees  him  possessed  of  a  shop  in  town, 
buying  and  selling  wool.  He  goes  to  sea,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  merchants  of  that  day, 
comes  liome  a  '  very  potent  man,'  and  marries  a 
rich  "wife.  His  voyages  have  been  so  frequent  and 
so  successful,  that,  at  the  last,  he  becomes  the  owner 
of  a  goodly  ship,  and  '  waxes  so  full  of  world's 
wealth,'  that  ho  washes  his  hands  in  a  silver  basin, 
has  hoards  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  cupboard  of 
plate  worth  three  thousand  pounds.*  He  wears 
rich  gowns  and  other  gay  garments,  is  clothed  in 
silk  on  Sundays,  and  in  green  or  grey  cloth  at 
other  times,  while  his  wife  is  arrayed  in  scarlet, 
and  fares  sumptuously  every  day.  He  dies,  and  his 
son  succeeds  to  the  possession  of  wealth,  for  which 
he  never  toiled,  which  never  cost  him  either  sleep- 
less nights,  or  laborious  days.  Ho  has  been  nur- 
tured in  luxury,  '  his  mother  tholcd  not  the  reek 
(smoke)  on  him  to  blow.'  He  wears  precious  rings 
on  his  fingers,  is  ashamed  to  hear  that  his  father 
siild  sheepskins,  keeps  a  ti'ain  of  idle  servants, 
spends  his  time  in  the  tavern  or  in  playing  at 
liazard,  till,  sinking  into  poverty,  he  becomes  the 
iollower  of  some  lord's  son  at  court.  ]Jrink  and 
dice  lune  stripped  him  of  every  farthing  of  his 
*  Equul  to  abuut  .£7500  of  modern  sttrhiig  currency. 
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inheritance — he  has  not  the  skill  to  earn  a  morsel 
of  bread,  '  v^'hat  ferlie  (marvel)  then  that  burgess' 
bairns  beg.' 

The  lords  are  then  called  upon  to  say  what  is 
the  cause  why"  such  v\orthy  lords 
were  in  former  days  '  so  full  of 
freedom,  worship,  and  honour,  hardy  in  heart  to 
stand  in  every  stour,'  while  their  degenerate  de- 
scendants exhibit  the  very  opposite  qualities.  They 
allege  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  degeneracy 
was  to  be  found  in  the  mal-administration  of  justice, 
and  the  grievous  oppression  of  the  farmers,  and 
husbandmen,  hy  the  coroners,  justices,  serjands,  or 
mairs,  of  the  king,  who  weie  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
torting sums  of  money  from  the  more  thriving 
yeomen,  till  they  reduced  them  to  jioverty.  Bribes 
alone  could  secure  a  favourable  hearing  of  any 
cause,  however  just.  The  thief  could  easily  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes,  by  bribing  the 
judge,  while  the  honest  farmer  was  often  accused 
of  theft,  or  robbery,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine,  the 
amount  of  which  was  made  to  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent of  his  ability. 

'  Thus  leil  men  ave  hurt,  and  tbiefs  gets  awiiy. ' 

The  gross  oppres.sion  of  tlie  farmers  impoverished 
their  landlords,  who  found  their  tenants  unable 
either  to  pay  their  rents  during  the  time  of  peace, 
or  to  provide  themselves  with  proper  arms  to  at- 
tend their  lords  in  war,  and  appeared  at  the  muster 
with  ragged  cloaks,  and  rusty  swords,  more  like 
a  regiment  of  beggars,  than  a  courageous,  well 
disciplined  hosl.  The  barons,  thus  reduced  to 
poverty,  were  fain  to  replenish  their  cofiers  by 
degrading  marriages  with  the  illegitimate  daugh- 
ters of  opulent  j)riests,  or  the  heiresses  of  mer- 
chants, or  by  selling  the  right  of  marriage  of  their  ' 
sons  to  '  ehurles,' 

'  In  "whom  is  na  nurture  nor  nohilness, 
l-'redome,  "worship,  manheid  nor  honours.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  complaints 
respecting  the  gross  partiality  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  at  this  period,  were  well  founded,  and  that 
the  very  laws  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor,  were  thus  converted  into  instruments  of  their 
oppression.  It  appears  that  the  practice  of  selling 
the  royal  pardon,  even  for  the  most  outrageous 
crimes,  had  been  carried  to  such  a  shameless  height 
during  the  reign  of  James  III.,  that  the  Lords  of 
the  Articles,  in  the  parliament  held  in  1471,  were 
constrained  to  exhort  and  entreat  his  highness  that 
'  he  would  close  his  hand  for  a  certain  time 
coming  against  all  remissions  and  respites  i'or 
murder.'* 

Lastly,  the  clergy  were  required  in  their  turn  to 
account  for  the  deterioration  w  hicli 
had  taken  place  in  their  order,  and  ''  "  '''''^' 
to  say  why,  in  ancient  times,  the  bishops  and 
clergy  abounded  in  all  good  woiks,  and,  through 
the  influence  of  their  prayers,  the  dumb  spake,  the 
blind  received  their  sight,  the  deaf  heard,  and  the 
lame  were  made  to  walk,  while  no  such  good  dcedk 
*  Acts  of  Pailiament,  vol.  ii.  p.  J  04. 
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were  done  by  their  sueccssors.  The  answer  given 
was,  that  anciently  tlic  bishops  weie  ehosen  by  tlie 
people,  after  fasting  and  earnest  prayer  to  God  for 
the  g-uidanee  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  the  jjer- 
sou  best  fitted  for  each  particular  see  was  selected, 
either  from  among  the  clergy  of  that  chapter  where 
the  vacancy  had  occurred,  or  of  the  whole  realm. 
But  now  bishops  are  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but 
appointed  solely'  by  the  king.  Xo  man  now  ob- 
tains a  benefice  by  literature,  science,  virtue,  or 
even  birth,  but  by  gold  alone,  simony  being  ac- 
counted no  sin.  In  consequence  of  this  love  of 
filthy  luoie  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  not 
imparted.  The  bishops  came  not  in  hj  the  door, 
but  climbed  in  by  the  window;  and  he  that  came 
not  in  by  the  door  was  not  a  shepherd  to  kcoij  the 
sheep,  but  a  fox  disguised  in  a  lamb's  skin.  How 
could  such  wicked  men  ^ork  miracles  unless  it 
was  by  the  help  of  Satan  ? 

'  This  is  tlie  cause,  tlie  sooth  to  >ay, 
"Why  lioliness  fra  kirkmen  is  away.' 

It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  in  the  midst  of  gene- 
ral corruption  in  the  church,  tliere  were  not  want- 
ing at  this  time,  even  among  the  bishops,  illustrious 
examples  of  eminent  piety  and  faithful  attention  to 
duty.  In  deUneating  the  character  of  tho  venerable 
Bishop  Kennedy,  Pitsoottio  says,  "  He  caused  all 
parsons  and  vicars  to  remain  at  their  parish 
churches  for  instruction  and  edifying  their  flocks  ; 
and  caused  them  to  preach  the  word  of  God  unto 


the  people,  and  to  visit  them  when  they  were  sick. 
And,  also,  the  said  bishop  visited  every  clmrch 
within  his  diocese  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
preached  to  the  ])arishioners  the  word  of  Ciod  truly, 
and  inquired  of  them  if  they  were  duly  instructed 
in  the  word  of  God  by  their  parson  and  vicar, 
and  if  tlicir  sacraments  were  duly  administered, 
and  if  the  poor  were  sustained,  and  the  youth  edu- 
cated and  taught  conformably  to  the  order  that  was 
taken  in  the  clmrch  of  God.  And  where  he  found 
that  order  was  not  followed,  he  made  great  punish- 
ment, to  the  effect  that  God's  glory  might  shine 
thi-ongh  all  the  country  within  his  diocese,  giving 
good  example  to  all  future  archbishops  and  church- 
men in  general  to  cause  the  patrimony  of  the  church 
of  God  to  be  usixl  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
common  benelit  of  the  poor."  * 

Tlic  ineiease  of  crime  among  the  higher  classes 
at  this  period  appears  to  have  kept     roisoinii"  and 
pace  VA'ith  tho  increase  of  luxury.    aJultn-ntion  of 
Tho   enactment,   in   1450,  of  two  '"'"'■ 

statutes  against  domestic  and  foreign  importers  of 
poisons,  shows  that  this  crime,  so  widely  prevalent 
at  this  time  on  the  continent,  had  spread  into  Scot- 
land. The  adulteration  of  wine  seems  a]so  to  have 
been  extensively  practised,  for,  ty  a  law  nnssed  in 
1482,  the  penalty  of  death  was  Qcnounccd  against 
any  person  who  should  import,  or  sell,  or  compose 
corrupted  or  mixed  liquor. 

»  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  17J. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

JAMES   THE   FOUETH. 
1488—1513. 
The  fate  of  James  the  Third  was  for  .some  time 
Uncertainty  re-    'unknown  to   the   conspirators,  for 
spectins  the  fate  information  liad  reached  them  that 
of  James    II.     several  of  the  wounded  royalists 
had  taken  refuge  on  board    Sir  Andrew  Wood's 
sliips,  which  were  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
near  the  coast,  where  the  battle  of  Sauchie  was 
fought ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  king  himself 
was  among  the  number.     The  confederate  barons 
therefore  sent  a  message  to  Wood,  inquiring  whether 
or  not  the  king  was  on  board  his  ship.     Not  satis- 
fied with  his  explicit  declaration  that  he  was  not 
there,   they   summoned   Sir  Andrew   to   come   on 
shore,  and  appear  before   their  council,  which  he 
oromised  to  do  on  condition  that  hostages  should 
bo  given   for  his  safe  return.      Lords    Seton  and 
Fleming  accordingly  went  on  board  the  ships,  and 
Sir  Andrew  presented  himself  before  the  council 

,  „    and  the  young  kinp-  in  the  town 

Appeavatice  ot  -^         °   ,.     °      ^  . 

Sir  Andrew  Wood  ofLeith.  Accordmg  toPitscottie, 
befove  tlie  as  soon  as  the  prince  saw  the 
cunuei  .  brave  seaman,  who  was  a  goodly 
person  and  richly  dressed,  he  went  towards  him, 
and  said,  "  Sir,  are  you  mj'  father?"  f  "I  am  not 
your  father,"  answered  Wood,  the  tears  falling  from 
his  eves,  "  but  I  was  your  father's  servant  while  he 
lived,  and  shall  be  so  to  lawful  authoiity  until  the 
day  I  die."  Tlie  lords  then  asked  what  men  they 
were  who  had  come  out  of  his  ships,  and  again 
returned  to  them  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  "  It  was 
I  and  my  brother,"  said  the  undaunted  captain, 
"  who  were  ready  to  have  spent  our  lives  in  the 
king's  defence."  They  then  demanded  of  him, 
whether  the  king  was  on  board  his  ships?  To 
which  Sir  Andrew  replied,  with  the  same  firmness, 
"  He  is  not  on  board  my  vessel ;  would  to  God  he 
had  locn  there,  as  I  should  haye  taken  care  to 
have  kept  Itim  safe  from  the  traitors,  who  have 
murdered  him,  and  wliom  I  trust  to  see  hanged 
and  drawn  for  their  dem.erits."  The  members  of  the 
council  were  exceedinglj'  indignant  at  those  con- 
temptuous replies,  but  they  durst  not  attempt  any 
violence  against  Sir  Andrew,  for  fear  that  his 
sailors  would  retaliate  upon  the  persons  of  the 
hostages.  But  as  soon  as  the  gallant  commander 
had  returned  on  board  his  ship  and  Lords  Fleming 
and  Seton  had  been  sent  on  shore,  the  confederate 
lords  sent  for  the  best  officers  in  the  town  of  Leith, 
and  offered  to  furnish  them  with  men,  artillery, 
and  provisions,  if  they  would  attack  Sir  Andrew 
and  his  two  ships,  and  make  him  prisoner,  to  an- 
swer for  his  contemptuous  treatment  of  the  council. 

»  I'itsciittie,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

f  Tliifi  statement  appears  extremely  improbable,  for  tlie 
prince  had  been  recently  placed  by  his  father  in  Stilling 
ca  *.'.-,  a)!d  tlipve  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that 
Jajtie..^  had  nut  been  brought  up  at  court. 


But  the  officers  positively  refused  to  undertake  this 

perilous  service  ;  Captain  Barton,  one  of  tlie  bravest 

mariners  in  Lcitli,  informing  the  lords  that  though 

Sir  Andrew  had  but  two  vessels,  yet  they  v\ere  so 

well  manned  and  furnished  with  artillery,  and  he 

himself  was  so   experienced  in  war,  that   no  ten 

ships  in  Scotland  would  be  a  match  for  liim. 

The  confederate  lords  lost  no  time  in  seeking  to 

turn  to  their  own  jiersonal  advan-  .„,  ,  , 

,         .   ,  111         .1     Tlie  confederate 

tago  the  victory  they  had  gamed,     j^j.^^  ^^^.^^  ^q 

On  the  very  day  after  the  battle  of   the  poveDiment 

Sauchie  (jrants  were  bestowed  on      ^""  *"®  ''"^"^ 

"trciisurc*. 
the  powerful  Border  families  of  the 

Homes  and  the  Hepburns;  Sir  William  Knollys  was 
instructed  to  take  possession  of  the  money  found 
in  the  royal  treasury ;  and  the  Earls  of  Angus  and 
Argyle,  with  the  Lords  Hailcs  and  Home,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  repaired  to  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  and  secured  and  took  an  inventory  of 
the  jewels,  jilate,  and  apparel  vs'liich  belonged  to 
the  late  king  at  the  time  of  his  decease.'  After 
the  discovery  and  interment  of  his  father's  body, 
the  prince  proceeded  immediately  to  Scone,  where 
ho  'was  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The 
government  of  the  new  monarch  was  then  or- 
ganized, and  his  confederates  in  the  rebellion, 
which  had  raised  him  to  the  throne,  Avere  rewarded 
by  their  appointment  to  offices  of  influence  and 
trust.  The  important  office  of  chancellor  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  Earl  of  Argyle  ;  Lord  Hailes  was 
made  master  of  the  household;  the  keeping  of  the 
privy  seal  was  committed  to  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drews; the  Lords  Lyle  and  Glammis  were  appointed 
chief  justiciars  in  the  south  and  north  of  the  Forth; 
and  ^\'hitelaw,  Sub-dean  of  Glasgow,  was  made  se- 
cretary to  the  king.  Their  next  care  was  to  con- 
clude a  three  years'  truce  with  England,  then 
under  the  government  of  Henry  VII. ;  and  having 
thus  secured  themselves  against  foreign  aggression, 
they  proceeded  to  consolidate  their  power,  and  to 
provide  for  their  safety  by  arresting  and  punishing 
their  enemies,  and  distributing  rewards  among  their 
friends. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  youth- 
ful prince  was  unwillingly  com-  Conduct  of  the 
polled  to  take  part  in  the  rebellion  youthful  king, 
against  his  father,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  passive 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  conspirators.  But  James 
was  now  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age ;  his 
talents  and  passions  were  highly  precocious;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  estranged  from 
his  father  bj'  the  misrepresentations  and  calumnies 
of  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and  flattered  by  their  adula- 
tion, he  was  induced  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  movement  which  promised  to  gratify  his  ambition 
by  elevating  him  at  once  to  the  throne.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  on  leaining  the  miserable  fate  of  his 
father,  he  was  seized  with  overwhelming  remorse, 
which  returned  at  intervals  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  possession  of 
the  crown,  the  homage  of  the  barons,  and  the 
gaieties  and  pleasures  of  the  court  soon  stifled  his 
•  See  Appendix,  Note  xvi. 
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repentant  feelings.  The  unprincipled  councillors, 
by  whom  he  was  now  surrounded,  strove  to  per- 
petuate their   ascendency   over  the  youthful  mo- 

Unprincipled  "arch,  and  to  conciliate  his  aficc- 
liehaviour  of  his  tions,  by  basely  pandering  to  his 
associates.  passions,  and  occupying  him  with 
a  continual  round  of  shows  and  gorgeous  pageants, 
totally  regardless  of  the  degradation  olcharacter  and 
the  destruction  of  moral  principle  which  such  vain 
pursuits  necessarily  produced.  In  his  progress 
through  the  country  with  the  lord  justiciars,  when 
they  held  their  courts  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, James  was  constantlj-  attended,  not  only  by 
his  huntsmen  and  falconers,  but  by  his  fool,  '  Eng- 
lish John,'  and  his  youthful  mistress.  Lady  Mar- 
garet IJrummond,  daughter  of  Lord  Brummond,  to 
wiiom  he  seems  to  have  become  attached  at  an 
early  period;  and  frequent  notices  appear  in  the 
treasurer's  books  of  the  sums  paid  to  '  dansaris, 
gysaris,  and  players,'  who  were  employed  to  minis- 
ter to  the  amusement  of  the  youthful  lovers. 

The  course  v\liich  the  successful  conspirators 
adopted  for  the  punishment  of  the  barons  who  had 
continued  faithful  to  the  late  king,  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  efJ'rontery,  combined  with  low  cunning.  If 
either  of  the  two  parties  were  justly  liable  to  be 
denounced  as  rebels,  it  was  evidently  the  con- 
federate lords,  and  not  their  opponents  ;  but  the 
treason  of  the  former  had  been  successful,  and, 
therefore,  now  boldly  assumed  the  name  of  loyalty, 
and,  not  contented  with  proclaiming  their  own  in- 
nocence of  the  recent  conflict,  and  the  nmrder  of 
the  king,  they  threw  the  whole  odium  of  the  rebel- 
lion on  the  barons  who  had  remained  faithful  to 
their  allegiance,  and  actually  had  the  audacity  to 
summon  them  on  a  charge  of  treason.  The  Earl  of 
Buchan,  Lords  Bothwell  and  Forbes,  Ross  of  .Mont- 
grcnan,  the  king's  advocate,  Sir  Alexander  Dun- 
bar, and  Sir  Thomas  Fotheringhame,  with  the  Lairds 
of  Cockpule,  Amisfield,  Innermeith,  and  Innes,  re- 
ceived summonses  of  treason  for  appearing  '  in 
arms  with  the  king's  father  against  the  king  him- 
self,' and  were  commanded  to  abide  their  trial  in 
the  next  parliament.  The  meeting  of  the  three 
Meeting  of  Estates  took  place  at  Edinburgh 
pnrliament.  (,„  the  sixth  of  October,  1488,  and 
was  numerously  attended  by  the  clergy,  barons, 
and  commissaries  of  the  barghs.  After  the  usual 
appointment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ai  tides,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  committee,  consisting  of  three 
members  of  each  Estate,  to  act  as  a  court  of  appeal 
for  the  decision  of  legal  causes,  the  Earl  of  Buchan 
and  the  other  friends  of  the  late  king,  were  sum- 
moned to  answer  for  their  alleged  treason  against 
their  sovereign.  Tlie  Earl  of  Buchan  alone  obeyed 
the  summons;  and,  on  making  confts-ion  of  his 
guilt,  and  submitting  himself  to  the  royal  mercy, 
he  was  pardoned  and  restored,  to  favour.  The 
others  were  declared  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  having 
attempted  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  reduce  it  under  subjection  to  England, 
and  of  having  advised  tlu'r  late  sovereign,  James, 
to  violate   the   stipulation.-,   which  he  had  entered 


into  with  the  insurgent  barons, — the  very  crimes 

which  the  conspirators  had  themselves  committed.* 

Sentence  of  forfeiture  was   there-    „     ,  , ,. 

.  .       benlenPL'  ot  ior- 

fore  pronounced  against  them   in       feitme  jiro- 
absence,    and    their   estates   were  nonnced  apalnst 
divided  among  the  leaders  of  the  ^'^'=  ^"^"^  ^'''^'"''■ 
confederates.     The  lands  and  lordship  of  Bothwell 
were  erected  into  an  earldom,  and  bestowed  upon 
Lord  Hailes,    the  new  master   of   the  household ; 
and  Patrick  Home,  of  Fastcastle,  was  rewarded  for 
his  services  by  a  grant  of  the  estates  of  Ross  of 
Montgrenan,  who  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  prince's  party,  on  account  of  the 
bravery  ^\  hich  he  displayed  in   a  skirmish  at  the 
bridge  of  Stirling,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Sanchie. 

Those  of  the  loyal  barons  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  hereditary  offices,  were  deprived  of  them, 
for  the  period  of  three  years,  in  consequence,  as 
was  alleged,  of  the  high  displeasure  conceived  by 
the  king  against  all  wlio,  by  their  presence  at  the 
battle  of  Sauchic,  were  regarded  by  him  as  mainly 
responsible  for  the  slaughter  of  his  late  father. 
The  confederates  next  proceeded  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  the  i-ecent  rebellion,  and  parlmmentavy 
voted  their  own  acquittal  from  all  juKiiHcition  of 
blame  in  strong  and  significant  the  young  king 
terms.  It  was  declared,  that  the  "'"■  "*1'"3- 
three  Estates  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  slaughter  committed  in  the  field  of  Stirling, 
where  the  king's  father  happened  to  he  slain  with 
others  of  his  barons,  was  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  offences,  falsehood,  and  fraud  practised  by  him 
and  his  pei-verse  counsellors  jirevious  to  tlic  battle, 
and  "  that  our  sovereign  lord  that  now  is,  and  the 
true  lords  and  barons  who  w  ere  -with  him  in  the  same 
field,  were  innocent,  quit,  and  free  of  the  said 
slaughters,  battle,  and  pursuit,  and  had  no  blame  in 
fermenting  or  exciting  them."  It  was  recommended 
that  the  great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  along  with 
the  seals  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  bisliops,  barons, 
and  burgesses,  should  be  affixed  to  this  decKiiation, 
and  that  it  shotdd  be  sent  to  the  Pope,  the  kings 
of  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  and  such  other  realms 
as  were  judged  expedient  by  the  parliament, t  It 
Avas  also  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to  Fiance, 
Spain,  and  Brittany,  to  confirm  the  aihance  be- 
tween Scotland  and  these  countries,  and  to  search 
for  a  wife  to  the  king;  and  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand ])ounds  was  directed  to  be  levied  throughout 
the  kingdom  to  defray  their  expenses. 

It  apjiears  that  theft,  robbery,  and  murder  were 
exceedingly  ]u-evalent  throughout       Enncim»iits 
the  kingdom  at  this  time,  and  for     r"-'^';'^  ''>  ''"^ 
the   repression  of  these  crimes  the        leyi^J^it  ne. 
kingdom  was   divided  into  certain  districts,  over 
which  were  placed  various  earls  and   barons,  with 
full  authority  to  apprehend  and  punish  ail  otiend- 
ers.     Orders  were  issued,  that  all  the   goods  and 
moveables  belonging  to   the  '  poor  uulanded  folk  ' 
which  had  been  seized  during  tlie  troubles,  slmuld 
be  restored  ;  that  all  houses,  castles,  or  lands  w  hich 
*  Ads  of  I'avliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
t  Ibid.  p.  i07. 
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had  been  plundered  and  occupied  by  either  party 
during-  the  struggle,  should  be  again  delivered  to 
their  owners  ;  and,  that  the  heirs  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  the  king's  side  in  the  battle  of  Stirling, 
should  be  ])crmitted  to  succeed  without  impedi- 
ment, to  their  hereditary  estates  and  honours.  All 
the  grants  made  by  the  late  king,  since  the  2nd  of 
February,  H87,  the  day  on  ^vhich  the  prince  took 
up  anus  against  his  father,  were  revoked,  on  the 
ground  that  thej'  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of 
traitors,  who  luid  caused  the  .death  of  the  king's 
fatlicr.  The  office  of  high  chamberlain  was  be- 
stowed upon  Alexander  Home,  of  Home,  -while  the 
command  of  Edinburgh  castle,  w-ith  the  custody 
of  James,  Duke  of  Koss,  the  king's  brother,  was 
intrusted  to  Lord  Ilailes,  master  of  the  household.* 
The  castle  of  Dunbar  was  ordered  to  be  entirclj- 
demolished  on  account  of  the  injury  wliieh  it  had 
already  occasioned  to  the  country,  and  the  danger 
that  it  might  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  king.  Besides  these  measures,  which 
were  adopted  by  the  dominant  party  for  their  own 
sccuiity  and  the  protection,  of  the  kingdom,  vari- 
ous enactments  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  due  adn-iinistration  of  justice,  the 
fineness  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  importation  of 
bullion  into  the  country ;  and  the  penalties  of  treason 
w-ere  denounced  against  the  purchasers  of  present- 
ations to  benefices,  at  the  court  of  Kome,  -whether 
clergy  or  seculars.  These  proceedings  took  place 
in  four  successive  meetings  of  the  national  council, 
which  were  held  between  the  6th  of  October,  1488, 
and  the  3rd  of  February,  1489. 

One  of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  late 
unfortunate  monarch  was  the  stout  Lord  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres,  who  distinguislied  himself  so  zea- 
lously in  the  rojal  cause  before  the  battle  of  Sau- 
chic.  Ho  was,  consequently,  very  obnoxious  to 
the  successful  faction,  who  summoned  him  to  an- 
swer on  a  charge  of  treason.  Pitscottie  has  given  a 
minute  and  interesting  account  of  the  tiial  of  the 
rude  but'honest  and  loj-al  baron,  which  very  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  extraordinary  character  of  the 
times,  and  the  manner  in  which  justice  was  at  this 
jjcriod  administered  in  Scotland. 

On  the  appointed   dayt  Lord  Lindsay  and  his 
Tri;)!  of  Liii-d      associates  were  solemnly  arraigned 
LiiidsiiY  ni  til,;    before  the  king  and  council  assem- 
i  i.M t  s.  -j^ipi-^  i,^  ^]^g  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh ; 

Lord  Lindsay's  name  being  first  specified  in  the  sum- 
mons, bccau.KC,  as  it  was  alleged,  he  had  been  "  the 
most  familiar  friend"  of  the  late  monarch,  '•  and 
was  frackcst  [freest]  in  his  opinion,  and  used 
himself  maist  manfully  in  his  defence  aganes  his 
enemies,  wherefore  the  conspii-ators  had  "-reatest 
envy  at  him."  ..."  Lord  David  Lindsay,  of  the 
Byres"  so  ran  the  "  dittay,"  or  bill  of  indictment, 
"  answer  for  the  cruel  coming  aganes  the  kin<>-  at 

*   Acts  of  I  111*  rai-UanieiiL  of  .ScntJ;nn],  ^-ol,  ii,  p.  ■:21l. 

+  'lije  Intli  of  .luijuiu-y,  liS9,  aocoi-diiig  to  I'lt^cottie. 
I'inkioloii  i^  of  opinion  tliat  the  trial  toolc  place  after  tlie 
iosmn-i-tiuii  of  llio  Earl  of  Lemiox  and  Loi-J  iMjvbes,  -vvhicli 
bi-oke  out  iu  the  suDiiner  aiid  autumn  of  1481*. 


Bannockburn,  with  his  father,  and  in  giving  him 
counsel  to  have  devoured  his  son,  the  king's  grace 
here  present,  and  to  that  efieet  gave  him  anesMoid 
and  ane  good  horse  to  fortify  him  aganes  his  son. 
Your  answer  hereto!" 

Now  Lord  Lindsay  "  being  ane  rash  man,  and 
of  rude  language,  albeit  he  was  stout  and  hardy  in 
the  fields,  and  weill  exerci.sed  in  vvai-,"  was  totally 
vniacquainted  with  legal  forms  and  usages,  and 
knew  not  how  to  ans-wer  formally  to  this  accusa- 
tion, nor  could  he  get  any  lawyer  to  sjieak  ibr  him, 
as  they  all  declined  the  perilous  ofiice  of  jileading 
for  a  traitor.  At  last,  however,  wearied  with 
hearing  his  name  repeatedly  called,  and  the  dittay 
read,  he  started  up,  and  spoke  as  follows:  — 

"  Y'e  are  all  lurdanes,*  my  lords!  I  say  ye  are 
false  traitors  to  your  [n-ince,  and  that  I  -svill  prove, 
Avith  mj'  hands,  on  any  of  you  whilk  halds  you 
best,  from  the  king's  grace  down.  For  ye,  iiilse 
Im-danes!  hes  caused  the  king  to  come  aganes  his 
father  in  plain  battle,  where  that  noble  prince  was 
cruLlly  murthered  among  jour  hands  by  your  ad- 
vice, though  ye  brought  the  prince  in  presence  for 
your  behoof,  to  make  him  the  buckler  of  your  en- 
terprise. Therefure,  false  lurdanes !  an  the  king 
punish  you  not  hastily  for  that  murther,  \e  A\ill 
murther  himself,  when  j-e  sec  time,  as  ye  did,  his 
father.  Therefore  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  young  king,  who  presided  in  person  at  the 
trial,  "  beware  of  them,  and  give  them  no  credence; 
for  they  that  were  false  to  your  father,  can  ni  vei-  be 
true  to  yourself  Sir,  I  tissure  your  grace  if  your 
father  were  yet  alive,  I  would  take  his  part,  and 
stand  in  no  awe  of  thir  (these)  false  lurdanes  ;  and 
likewise,  gif  ye  had  ane  son  that  wald  be  counsellit 
to  come  in  battle  against  you  by  evil  counsel  of 
false  traitors  like  thir,  I  wald  surely  take  your 
part,  and  fight  in  your  quarrel  aganes  them  ;  even 
with  three  aganes  six  of  thir  false  traitors,  wha 
cause  j-our  grace  to  believe  evil  of  me.  Time  shall 
try  (prove)  me  to  be  truer  at  length  nor  (than)  any 
of  them." 

The  chancellor,  "  hearing  the  gross,  and  rude 
speech,  and  sharp  accusation"  of  Lord  Lindsay, 
thought  ''  he  hit  them  o\-er  near ;  therefore  to  excuse 
the  matter,  he  answerit  and  spake  to  the  King  in 
this  manner : — '  Sir  Lord  David  Lindsay  is  but  ane 
man  of  the  auld  warld,  and  cannot  answer  formallv, 
nor  yet  speak  reverently  in  your  grace's  presence. 
Y'our  grace  maun  (must)  be  guid  to  him,  and  I 
traist  (trust)  he  will  come  in  your  will.'"*  And 
then  turning  to  the  incensed  veteran,  he  recom- 
mended him  to  submit  himself  to  the  king's  plea- 
sure, and  he  should  be  well  treated. 

'■  Thir  words,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  were  spoken 
purposely  to  cause  Lord  David  Lindsay  come  in 
the  king's  will,  that  it  might  be  ane  preparative  to 
all  the  rest  that  were  under  the  sunmions  of  Ibr- 
faultry  (forfeiture)  to  follow,  and  to  come  in  the 
king's  will ;  and  thought  to  have  cuitled  (tickled) 
them  off'  that  w-tiy. 

*  Lindane,  a  worthless  person. 
+  Subuut  to  the  king's  mercy. 
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"  But  ane  Maister  Patrick  Lindsay,  brotlier-ger- 
man  to  the  Lord  David  Lind.say,"  and  the  most 
eminent  "  forspeaker,"  or  advocate  of  that  day, 
"  hearing  his  brother  desirit  to  come  in  the  king's 
will,  was  not  content  therewith;  to  that  effect  he 
stramped  (trode)  sadly  on  his  brother's  foot,  to  gar 
(make)  him  understand  that  he  was  not  content  with 
the  desire  whilk  the  chancellor  projionit  to  }iim.  But 
the  stramp  of  ilaistcr  Patrick  was  sa  sad  ujjon  his 
brother's  foot,  wha  had  ane  sair  tac,  that  the  pain 
thereof  was  very  dolorous,  wherefore  he  hjokit  to 
him  and  said,  '  Thou  art  ower  pert  loon,  to  stramp 
upon  my  foot ;  wert  thou  out  of  the  king's  pre- 
sence, I  should  take  thee  on  the  mouth.'  " 

Mr.  Patrick,  however,  disregarding  his  brother's 
"  vain  words,"  "  plat  on  his  knees  "  before  the  court, 
and  in  the  naTiie  of  God,  besought  for  leave  to  speak 
in  his  brother's  behalf;  "for  he  and  I,"  said  he. 
"  hes  not  been  at  ane  thir  mony  years,  vet  my  heart 
may  not  suffer  me  to  see  the  native  liousc,  ■\\hereof 
I  am  descendit,  perish." 

"  Sa  the  king  and  the  justice  gave  liim  leave  to 
speak  for  his  brother.  Then  the  said  jNIaister  Pat- 
rick raise  aff  his  knees,  and  was  xory  blythe  that 
he  had  obtained  this  licence  with  the  king's  favour. 
Sa  he  began  to  speak  very  reverently  in  this  man- 
ner, saying  to  the  haill  lords  of  parliament,  and  to 
the  rest  of  them  tliat  were  accusers  of  his  brother  at 
that  time,  with  the  icst  of  tlie  lords  that  Avcre  in 
the  summons  of  forfaultry,  saying  :  '  I  beseck  you 
all,  my  lords,  that  be  here  present,  for  Ilis  sake 
that  will  give  sentence  and  judgement  on  us  all  at 
the  last  day,  that  ye  will  remember  that  now  in- 
stantly is  your  time,  and  iva  have  had  the  same  in 
times  by gane,  as  we  may  also  have  hereafter;  desir- 
ing you  to  know  your  awin  estate, and  that  all  things 
are  changeable,  but  God's  justice  and  judgement 
stands  ever  firm  and  stable ;  therefore  now,  do  j'c 
as  ye  wald  be  done  to,  in  the  ministration  of  justice 
to  your  neighbours  and  brethren,  wha  arc  accused 
of  their  lives  and  heritages  this  day,  Avhose  judg- 
ment stands  in  your  hands,  'i'herefore,  beware  in 
time,  and  open  not  a  door  that  ye  may  not  sleek 
(shut)." 

The  chancellor  llicn  bade  him  say  sometliing  in 
defence  of  his  brother,  assuring  liini  that  he  .should 
have  justice  at  their  hands.  Jlr.  Patrick  replied 
bj-  a  protest  against  the  king's  .sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  case,  as  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath 
that  he  would  not  sit  in  judgment  on  his  lords  and 
barons,  in  any  action  in  which  he  was  a  party  him- 
self. '•  But  liere,"  he  observed,  "  his  grace  is  both 
party  and  was  at  the  committing  of  the  crime  Iiim- 
self,  therefore  he  ought  not,  neither  by  the  law  of 
God  nor  man,  to  sit  in  judgment  at  this  time, 
therefore,  we  desire  him,  in  the  name  of  God,  to 
rise  and  depart  out  of  judgment  while  (till)  the 
matter  be  farther  disputit  conform  to  justice." 

"  Upon  this,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "  the 
clianeellor  and  lords  concludit  that  this  petition 
was  reasonable,  therefore  they  desirit  the  king  to 
rise  up  and  pass  to  the  Inner  Tolbooth,  whilk  wes 
very  unpleasant  to  him  for  the  time,  being  ane 


young  prince,  sitting  upon  seat  royal,  to  be  i-aisit 
be  his  subjects.  But  the  lords,  thinking  shame  to 
break  justice,  removed  him  on  this  manner,  and 
then  callit  upon  Lord  David  Lindsay  and  his  pro- 
curator, Maister  Patrick  Lindsay,  to  answer  forward 
to  the  points  of  the  summons  and  dittoy  tlicrein 
contained." 

Then  Mr.  Patrick,  speaking  "  with  humility," 
yet  reminding  them  not  the  less  "  that  we  have 
been  in  the  place  wlierein  ye  aie  now,"  proceeded 
to  show  that  the  summons  required  that  the  ])er- 
sons  specified  in  it  should  appear  within  forty  days, 
without  continuation  (prolongation)  of  days.  ■■  and 
that  as  forty-one  had  elapsed,  they  could  not  legally 
be  compelled  to  answer  till  summoned  anew. 

The  sunmrons  was  examined,  and  found  to  run 
as  Mr.  Patrick  stated;  the  prisoners  were  released, 
therefore,  and  no  further  ste[)S  A\cre  ever  taken 
against  them.  Lord  Lindsay,  in  particular,  was  "  sa 
blythe  at  his  brother's  sayings,"  that,  forgetting  his 
sore  toe,  and  the  heavy  stramp  of  Mr.  Patrick's  foot, 
he  rapturously  "  burst  forth,  saying  to  him,  '  Verily 
brother,  ye  have  fine  pyet  [magpie]  words !  I 
could  not  have  trowit  (believed)  that  ye  had  sic 
words.  By  Sancta  Marie  !  ye  shall  have  the  Mains 
of  Kirkforthar  for  your  days'  labour."  The  king, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  far  from  being  equally 
captivated ;  he  told  Mr.  Patrick  that  '■  he  should 
gar  him  sit  where  he  should  not  see  his  feet  for  a 
year,"  and  accordingly  threw  him  into  the  castle  of 
Rothesay  in  Bute,  where  he  remained  in  prison  a 
whole  twelvemonth  ere  he  was  released.* 

In  spite  of  the  parliamentary  acquittal  of  I  he 
young  king  and  his  accomplices  from  the  murder 
of  the  late  monarch,  their  innocence  was  fur  from 
being  generally  admitted.  There  was  still,  to 
use  the  language  of  a  subsequent  parliament, 
'  heavy  murmurs  and  noise  of  the  people  res])ect- 
ing  the  slaugliter  of  our  sovereign  lord's  father;' 
and  scarcely  had  the  national  Hevdi  ui' 
council  terminated  its  sittings  I,i  uuox  mul 
when  Lennox,  Huntley,  JIareschal,  '-"'"-''■  I'iiiuns 
Forbes,  and  other  powerful  chiefs,  broke  into  open 
revolt.  They  complained,  and  apparently  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  youthful  mouaich  was  entii'clv 
in  the  hands  of  his  father's  murderers,  Mho  Aiulated 
the  laws  with  imj)unity,  and  carried  on  the  go^ej-n- 
ment  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  seltlsh  pur- 
poses, without  any  regard  for  the  paiblic  welfare. 
Lord  Forbes,  one  of  the  malcontent  barons,  marclicd 
through  tlie  northern  district  of  the  country,  dis- 
playing the  bloody  shirt  of  the  unfortuiuxte  king 
suspended  from  a  spear,  and  calling  for  vengtancc 
on  his  murderers  ;  and  great  multituiles  of  tliu  ]ieo- 
ple,  roused  by  this  appeal,  flocked  to  his  banner. 
The  insurrection  rapidly  gathered  strength,  and 
seriously  threatened  the  stability  of  the  lliiDne. 
But  the  young  king  and  his  advisers  acted  with 
great  promptitude  and  decision.  The  C'luinccllur 
Argyle  was  despatched  with  all  speed  to  at  lack 
the  strong  fortress  of  Dunbarton,  into  which  Lord 
Lylc  and  ^Matthew  Stew'art,  the  eldest  son  of 
*  I'ltscottif,  vul.  i.  pp.  232—239. 
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Lennox,  had  thrown  themselves  ;  while  James  him- 
self laid  siege  to  the  eastles  of  Croekstone  and 
Duchal,  which  had  been  occupied  bj'  the  insur- 
gents ;  and  so  vigorously  did  be  carry  on  his  opera- 
tions, that  within  a  sliort  period  he  made  himself 
master  of  both  places.  Meanwhile  the  h'arl  of 
Lennox  had  collected  about  two  thousand  men  in 
the  northern  districts,  and  liaving  descended  into 
the  low  countrj',  was  marching  towaid  Dunbarton, 
where  the  Earl  JIareschal,  with  Lords  Forbes  and 
Crichton,  and  the  Master  of  Huntley,  waited  his 
arrival.  But  on  reacliing  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Forth,  opposite  to  Stirling,  he  found  that  his  ene- 
mies had  seized  the  bridge  and  occupied  the  town 
in  considerable  force.  He  therefore  marched  to 
the  westward  with  the  view  of  crossing  the  Forth 
by  a  ford  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  river,  and 
encamped  at  a  place  called  Tala  Moss,  about  six- 
teen miles  from  Stirling.     Here  he  was  surprised, 

— ils  speedy  '^"d  completely  routed  in  a  night 
suppression.  attack  by  Lord  Drummond  ;  Dun- 
barton,  Lennox's  strongest  hold,  immediately  sur- 
rendered, and  the  insurgent  leaders  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  were  not  only  pardoned,  but  soon  after 
reinstated  in  the  royal  favour. 

Tranquillity  was  now  restoi-ed  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  popularity  of  the  government  was  greatly 
increased  by  a  brilliant  naval  victory  gained  at  this 

Kxp'oitsof  Sir    time  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Andrew 

Andreiv  Wood.  "Wood.  In  spite  of  the  truce  which 
still  existed  between  England  and  Scotland,  the 
English  privateers  continued  to  infest  the  Scottish 
seas,  obstructing  the  commerce,  plundering  the 
merchantmen,  and  committing  great  depredations 
upon  the  coast  towns.  Five  of  these  pirate  vessels 
had  entered  the  Clyde,  and  after  committing  great 
havoc  among  the  shipping,  and  ravaging  the  ad- 
jacent country,  had  the  audacity  to  give  chaee  to  a 
vessel  which  was  the  king's  own  property.  In- 
dignant at  this  unprovoked  outrage,  James  applied 
for  assistance  to  Sir  Aiulrew  "Wood,  and  urged  him 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  protecting  the  commerce 
of  the  country  from  tlic.se  piratical  attacks.  Not- 
withstanding his  devoted  attachment  to  the  late 
king,  and  his  disapprobation  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  his  son,  the  brave  and  patriotic  officer 
could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  tliis  request  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country.  He  imme- 
diately set  sail  with  his  two  ships,  the  Flower  and 
the  Yellow  Carvel,  in  search  of  the  enemy,  whom 
he  found  at  anchor  off  the  town  of  Dunbar;  and 
notwithstanding  his  inferiority  in  force,  after  a 
stubborn  conflict  he  captured  the  five  piratic  ves- 
sels, and  brought  them  in  triumph  into  Leith.* 

Henry  Vll.  was  highly  incensed  at  this  defeat; 
and  though  he  could  not  openly  resent  it  or  give 
countenance  to  hostilities  dining  the  continuance  of 
tlie  truce,  he  took  care  to  make  his  fl  ishes  known  to 
his  naval  officci-s;  and  Stephen  Bull,  his  most  active 
and  experienced  sea-captain,  fitted  out  three  stout 
vessels,  well  manned  and  fully  equipped  with 
cross-bows  and  other  warlike  implements,  and  pro- 
•  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  210, 


ceeded  in  search  of  the  Scottish  commander.  Bull 
having  learned  that  Wood  liad  sailed  for  Flanders, 
resolved  to  intercept  him  on  his  return  ;  and  direct- 
ing his  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
he  east  anchor  behind  the  small  hsland  of  May, 
and  waited  the  arrival  of  his  enemy.  In  no  long 
time,  two  vessels  appeared  off  St.  Abb's  Head;  and 
the  English  captain,  having  been  assured  by  some 
fishermen,  wdiom  he  had  taken  prisoners  for  that 
purpose,  that  it  was  Wood  who  was  a])proaching, 
immediately  prepared  for  action,  and  caused  an  al- 
lowance of  wine  to  be  served  out  to  his  sailors'. 
The  Scottish  admiral  drew  near,  totally  unconscious 
that  any  interruption  awaited  him ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  perceived  the  English  vessels,  he  ordered  his 
ships  to  be  cleared,  and  the  gunners,  pike  and 
cross-bow  men,  and  those  who  threw  fire-balls,  to 
repair  to  their  several  stations  ;  and  bore  fearlessly 
down  upon  the  enemy.  "  By  this,"  says  Pits- 
cottie, "  the  sun  begun  to  rise  and  shine  bright  on 
the  sails,  so  the  English  ships  appeared  very  awful 
in  the  sight  of  the  Scots,  by  reason  their  ships 
were  great  and  strong,  and  well  furnished  with 
gi-eat  artillery.  But  the  Scots,  nothing  efl'eircd 
therewith,  came  stoutly  forward  u])on  the  wind 
side,  upon  Capitain  Bull,  and  clipped  Ira  hand,  and 
fought  there  fra  the  rising  of  the  sun  till  the  going 
down  of  the  same,  in  the  long  summer's  day,  while 
all  the  men  and  women  that  dwelt  near  the  coast- 
side  stood  and  beheld  the  fighting,  whilk  was  ter- 
rible to  see."  Night  parted  the  combatants,  but 
next  morning  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  battle 
was  renewed  with  sucli  fury,  that  the  mariners 
forgetting  everything  else  in  their  eagerness  for 
victory,  allowed  their  ships  to  drift  with  the  ebb 
tide  till  they  were  carried  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Tay. 
At  length  victorj'  declared  for  the  Scottish  captain ; 
the  three  English  ships  were  captured  and  carried 
into  Dundee,  where  they  remained  till  the  dead 
were  buried  and  the  wounded  placed  under  surgical 
care.  Sir  Anch'cw  then  presented  his  prisoners  to 
the  king,  who  received  them  with  great  courtesy, 
and  dismissed  them  without  ransom.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  according  to  Pitscottie,  he  sent  a 
message  to  the  English  monarch,  that  if  his  cap- 
tains "  came  again  on  sic  form  to  perturb  his  coasts, 
it  might  be  they  would  not  be  so  weill  entertained, 
nor  loup  (leap)  home  so  dryshod."  *  The  brave  Sir 
Andrew  was  liberally  rewarded  for  his  gallant 
achievement,  and  became  the  king's  most  honoured 
friend  and  trusted  counsellor. 

The  English  monarch  Henry  the  Seventh,  was 
remarkable  for  his  sagacity,  caution,  command  of 
temper,  and  love  of  peace  ;  and  as  the  Enghsh  were 
the  aggressors  in  the  recent  naval  conflict,  he  could 
not  make  the  defeat  of  Bull  a  matter  of  open  com- 
plaint. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
deeply  mortified  at  the  untoward  result,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance for  the  dishonour  thus  done  to  the  Engli.sh 
arms  was  one  of  the  causes  that  induced  hi)n  to 

»  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  241—245. 
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give  his  secret  countenance  to  a  foul  conspiracy 
Secret  plot       against  the  Scottish  monarch,  which 
against  tlie        was  at  this  time  fostered    at   the 
I'ing-  EngUsh  court.     The  details  of  this 

disgraceful  transaction  are  involved  in  considerahle 
obscurity,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
the  nefarious  character  of  the  plot  and  the  conipli- 
cit'^'  of  the  English  king.  It  appears  that  the  Earl 
of  Buehan,  llamsay  Lord  Bothwell,  the  favourite 
of  James  the  Third,  who  after  the  battle  of  Sauchie 
had  fled  to  England,  and  a  '  person  designing  him- 
self Sir  Thomas  Tod,  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,'  with 
various  other  traitors,  had  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  Henry  the  Seventh  to  deliver  into  his 
hands  the  Scottish  king  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Ross,  and  that  to  assist  them  in  this  enterprize 
Henry  had  advanced  the  loan  of  two  hundred  and 
stxty  pounds,  which,  however,  with  his  characteris- 
tic caution  and  love  of  money,  he  carefully  stipu- 
lated was  to  be  repaid  to  him  by  a  certain  day.* 
The  whole  of  this  transaction  seems  to  have  been 
involved  in  the  most  profound  darkness;  and  James 
and  his  ministers  could  have  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  treacherous  behaviour  of  the  English  monarch, 
for  at  the  moment  when  this  plot  was  concocted 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  had  been  despatched 
on  an  embassy  to  England,  and  commissioners 
were  engaged  in  settling  some  complaints  respect- 
ing the  mutual  violations  of  the  truce  upon  the 
Borders,  and  in  making  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
longation of  the  amicable  relations  existing  between 
the  two.  kingdoms. 
A  meeting  of  parliament  was  held  soon  after  this 
Proceeding's  of  ^t  Edinburgh,  and  various  im- 
the  parliament,  portant  measures  were  passed  with 
the  view  of  promoting  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  was  resolved  to  send  am- 
bassadors to  France  and  to  Denmark,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  renewing  the  ancient  commercial  alliances 
between  these  countries  and  Scotland.  The  Earl 
of  Huntley  was  appointed  king's  lieutenant  north 
of  the  water  of  Esk,  till  the  sovereign  should 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Punishment  was 
denounced  against  all  who  were  guilty  of  slaughter 
or  rapine;  leagues  or  bands  among  the  nobles  and 
their  feudal  tenantry  were  forbidden  ;  and  strict 
injunctions  were  issued,  that  the  chancellor,  with 
certain  lords  of  council,  or  in  their  absence  the 
lords  of  session,  should  sit  three  times  a  year  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  It  was  also  ordained 
that  the  profits  and  rents  of  the  royal  burghs 
should  be  spent  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
council  of  the  burgh,  upon  things  necessary  for  its 
security  and  increase ;  whilst  the  burgh  rents,  such 
as  lands,  fishings,  mills,  and  farms,  were  not  to  be 
disposed  of,  except  upon  a  three  years'  lease. 
Sheriffs,  bailies,  and  provosts  of  burghs  were  com- 
manded to  take  copies  of  the  acts  and  statutes 
now  passed,  and  to  see  that  they  were  openly  pro- 
claimed within  the  bounds  of  their  otficc.* 
James  had  now  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and 

*  Kyraer,  Feed.  vol.  xii.  p.  440. 

t  Acts  of  tho  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  2ii7. 


began  to  exhibit  considerable  ability  and  energy  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  ciiai-acter  ™d 
his  kingdom.  Amid  a  love  of  plea-  prudent  comluct 
sure,  which  his  counsellors  had  of  the  king, 
basely  fostered  and  indulged  to  serve  thei-r  own 
selfish  purposes,  he  did  not  so  far  forget  himself  as 
to  neglect  the  duties  of  his  office.  His  frank  and 
generous  disposition  made  him  deservedly  pojjular 
among  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  he  assidu- 
ously devoted  himself  to  promote  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  and  the  introduction  of 
law  and  order  into  the  remotest  parts  of  his  king- 
dom. By  his  judicious  and  energetic  efforts  many 
gross  abuses  were  rectified,  crime  -s-ias  punished 
and  repressed,  law  vindicated,  and  the  agricultirre 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  navy,  the 
fisheries,  and  the  manufactures,  were  all  encou- 
raged and  developed.  A  pleasing  picture  of  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  youthful  monarch  is 
given  by  Pitscottie,  who,  however,  does  injustice  to 
James  III.  in  the  contrast  which  he  draws  between 
his  reign  and  that  of  his  successor.  "  In  this 
mean  time,"  says  that  venerable  chronicler,"  "  was 
guid  peace  and  rest  in  Scotland,  and  great  love 
betwixt  tho  king  and  his  subjects,  and  he  was 
Weill  loved  of  them  all,  for  he  was  very  noble, 
and  thought  that  the  vice  of  covetousness  reigned 
over  meiklo  in  his  father,  whilk  should  nocht  reign 
in  him  ;  nor  yet  no  cowards  nor  piekthanks  should 
be  authorized  nor  advanced  in  his  company  ;  neither 
used  he  the  counsel  but  of  liis  lords,  ^^hercby  he 
wan  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nobility,  sa  that  he 
wald  ride  out — through  ony  pairt  of  the  realm,  him 
alone,  unknown  that  he  was  ane  king,  and  wald 
lig  (lie)  in  puir  men's  houses  as  he  had  been  ane 
traveller  through  the  country,  and  wald  require  of 
them  where  he  ludgcd  where  the  king  was,  and 
what  ane  man  he  was,  and  how  he  used  himself  to- 
wards his  subjects,  and  what  they  spake  of  him 
through  the  country,  and  they  wald  answer  to  him 
as  they  thought  guid.  Sa,  bythir  doings  the  king 
heard  the  common  bruit  (report)  of  himself  This 
prince  was  wondrous  hardy  and  diligent  in  tlie 
execution  of  justice,  and  loved  nathing  sae  well  as 
able  men  and  guid  horses;  therefore,  at  sundry 
times,  he  wald  gar  make  proclamation  through 
the  land  to  all  and  sundry  his  lords  and  barons 
wha  wore  able  for  justing  or  tourney,  to  come  to 
Edinburgh  to  him,  and  there  to  exercise  them- 
selves for  his  pleasure  ;  some  to  I'in  with  the  spear, 
and  some  to  fccht  with  the  battle-aix.  some  with 
the  two-handit  sword,  and  some  with  the  hand- 
bow,  and  all  other  exercise.  Whosoever  faucht 
best  gat  his  adversarj-'s  weapon  delivered  to  liim 
by  the  king,  and  he  wha  ran  best  with  the  spear, 
gat  ane  spear  headit  with  pure  gold  delivered  to 
him,  to  keep  in  memory  of  his  practique  thereintil. 
By  this  means  the  Idng  brought  his  realm  to  great 
honour  and  manheid,  that  the  fame  of  his  justings 
and  tourneys  spread  through  all  Europe,  \\liilk 
caused  mony  cri-and  knights,  come  out  of  other 
pairts  to  Scotland  to  seek  justmg,  because  they 
•    ritsenttie,  vol.  i.  pp.  il3— ^tC. 
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heard  the  knightly  fame  of  the  Prince  of  Scotland. 
But  fcsi'  or  nane  of  them  passed  away  unmatched, 
and  ofttinies  overthrown."* 
It  was  evident  that   as   James   grew   older  he 

-r  .1,  ,         became    convinced    of    the    fatal 

James  witiiJi'aiYS  .  n  i.  i, 

his  favour  tVom   errors  ot  his  earl}'  years,  and  lelt 
his  eai'.y  asso-    deep  remorse  for  having  lent  hiin- 
ciates.  g^jj-  jg  ^  selfish  and  unprincipled 

faction,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  the  love  of  their 
country  and  of  liberty,  sought  merely  their  own 
aggrandisemeut.      But    he   had  learned   wisdom 
from   the  errors   of  his   unfortunate   father,   and 
aware  that  he  could  not  put  down  by  force  the 
powerful  and  triumphant  faction  which  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne,  he  adopted  the  safer  course  of 
gradually'  withdrawing  his  confidence  from  them, 
and  collecting  around  him  the  sagacious  and  trust- 
worthy Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  other  friends  and 
ministers  of  his  father.     He  cautiously  abstained, 
however,  from  manifesting  his  alienation  from  his 
early  associates  so  openly  as  to  drive  them  into 
opposition,  and  b}'  a  judicious  combination  of  firm- 
ness with  kindness,   he   succeeded  in   reconciling 
the  various   hostile   factions  among  his   nobility, 
and  in  maintaining  his   authority  over  them  all, 
so  that  he  a\  as  reverenced  as  well  as  beloved  by 
all  classes  of  his  people.     The  haughty  and  turbu- 
Dissatisfactiun    I''"*  ^^^^'l  °^  Angus,  who  had  been 
and  treason  of    the  mainspring  of  the  conspiracy 
Aligns—         against    the     late     monarch,    re- 
sented so  highly  the  coldness  with  which  ho  and 
his  associates  ^\■cre  now  treated,  that  he  withdrew 
for  a  season  into   England,   and  entered  into   a 
treasonable  treaty  with  Henvj'  VII.     On  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  his 
own  fortress  of  Tantallon,  and,  as  the  price  of  his 
pardon,  was  compelled  to  exchange  the  lordship  of 
Liddcsdale  and  the  strong  castle  of  Hermitage  for 
the  lordship  and  castle  of  Bothwell,  which  was  a 
considerable   diminution   of  the  familj-   greatness. 
The  displeasure  of  the  king  was  increased  by  the 
—lis  shinf'hicr   slaughter  of  Spens,  of  Kilsjrindie, 
ofSpens^nf      a  favourite    courtier,    who   about 
liilspinihe.       i\^[g  {[me  fell  in  a  casual  encounter 
with   Angus.      The   incident   is   thus   related  b}' 
Godscroft.    "  Spens,  a  renowned  cavalier,  had  been 
present   in    court,   when  the  Earl   of  Angus  was 
highly  praised  for  strength  and  valour.     '  It  may 
be,'  answered   Spens,  '  if  all  be  good  that  is  up- 
come;'  insinuating  that  the  courage  of  the  earl 
might  not   answer   the   promise   of    his    gigantic 
frame.     Shortly  after,  Angus,  while  hawking  near 
I'orthwick,   with    a    single   attendant,   met    ICil- 
Mpiiidie.     '  What  reason  had  yc,'  said  the  earl,  '  for 
making  question  of  my  manhood  ?     Thou  art  a  tall 
fellow,  and  so  am  I :  and  by  St.  Bride  of  Douglas, 
Due  of  us  shall  pay  ibr  it! '     '  Since  it  may  be  no 

*  '■  And  of  Ills  court  tlirough  Europe  sprang  the  fame, 

Of  lusty  hirds  and  lovesome  ladies  ying  ; 

TiiumplDind  tourneys,  justing  and  knightly  game, 

With  all  pastime  according  for  ane  king — 

Ho  was  the  gloir  of  princely  governing  \" 

■^\i  David  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  314.      Sir  David  was 

himself  bred  at  Mic  couic  of  James. 


better,'  answered  Kilspindie,  '  I  will  defend  myself 
against  the  best  eai-1  in  Scotland.'  With  these 
words  they  encountered  fiercely,  till  Angus  witli 
one  blow  severed  the  thigh  of  his  antagonist,  who 
died  upon  the  spot.  The  carl  then  addres.^ed  the 
attendant  of  Kilspindie:  '  Go  thy  way:  tell  my 
gossip,  the  king,  that  here  was  nothing  but  fair 
play.  I  know  my  gossip  will  be  offended ;  but  I 
will  get  me  into  Liddesdale  and  remain  in  my 
castle  of  the  Hermitage  till  his  anger  be  abated.'  "* 
It  was  no  easy  task  for  a  monarch  of  twenty  to 
maintain  the  royal  authority  over  such  turbulent 
and  lawless  chieftains,  who,  if  they  possessed  many 
of  the  virtues  of  the  savage  state,  exhibited  also 
much  of  its  feroeitj*. 

It  appears  that  the  injunctions  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  certain  Tlieft  of  the 
barons,  to  place  the  jewels  and  ='")''*1  treasure, 
treasure  of  the  late  king  in  the  hands  of  faithful 
persons,  had  been  very  imperfectly  obeyed,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  treasui'e  had  disap- 
peared. Inquiry  was  now  ordered  to  be  made  for 
the  detection, of  the  thieves  by  whom  it  had  been 
embezzled  or  stolen  ;  and  the  persons  to  whom  the 
money  had  been  entrusted  were  commanded  to 
appear  before  the  king's  council,  to  answer  for 
their  neglect  of  their  dutj-.-'r  About  this  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  '  heavy  murmurs'  of  the  people 
respecting  the  impunitj'  granted  to  the  murderers 
of  the  late  king,  a  reward  of  one  hundred  marks' 
worth  of  land  in  fee  and  heritage,  was  offered  to 
any  person  who  should  discover  the  individual  by 
whom  the  crime  was  perpetrated. :[  The  sum  was 
only  to  be  paid,  however,  in  the  event  of  the 
persons  being  pointed  out  who  slew  the  king  '  with 
their  own  hands,'  and  as  the  reward  was  never 
claimed,  the  actual  murderer  of  the  unhappy  mo- 
narch remains  still  unknown.  James  had  applied 
in  his  distress  to  flic  Romish  pontiff  for  assistance, 
and  Innocent  VIIL,  who  then  occupied  the  papal 
chair,  formally  excommunicated  the  rebels  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  king.     It  appears  that  some 

time  after  the  battle  of  Stirling,       „,       ,  , 
.  .         ,     ,  p        ,  The  rebels 

they  petitioned  the  pope  lor  abso-    receive  absulu- 

lution,  acknowledging  their  guilt,      ti""  fn'i"  tbe 
and  Innocent  accordingly  is.sued  a  h"l'e- 

bull,  dated  the  27th  of  June,  1491,  empowering  the 
Abbots  of  Judburgh  and  Paisley,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Church  of  Glasgow,  at  their  discretion, 
to  absolve  the  penitents,  restore  to  tliem  the  sacra- 

*  Godscroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Ttic  sword  with  which  .Archi- 
bald Bell-the-Cat  slew  Spens  was  by  his  descendant,  the 
famous  Earl  of  Morton,  presented  to  Lord  Lindsay  of  the 
Byres,  when  about  to  engage  in  single  combat  with  liolh- 
well  at  Caihnry-hill. 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  description  of  this  redoubled 
feudal  chief  in  his  old  age,  says  : — 

"  O'er  his  huge  form  and  visage  pale. 
He  wore  a  cap  and  sb.irt  of  mail ; 
And  leau'd  his  large  and  wrinkled  hand  . 

Upon  the  huge  and  sweeping  brand, 
Which  wont  of  yore  in  battle  fray 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away,  ; 

As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray." 

Warmion,  canto  vi.  St.  xi. 
+  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  2;1C. 
J  Jf5",d. 
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ments,  and  reunite  them  to  the  body  of  the  church 
on  due  expression  of  contrition  and  pledge  of 
penitence.* 

The  Scottish  king-  showed  himself  as  vigilftnt  in 
Enactments  of  guarding  against  the  encroach- 
tlie  iiarliiinieiit.  ments  of  the  papal  court,  as  he 
A.  D.  1493.  ^^jjg  resolute  in  maintaining  his 
royal  authority  over  his  own  subjects.  In  a  par- 
liament held  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  month  of  iMay, 
1493,  various  enactments  were  passed  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  protecting  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish 
church,  and  the  rights  of  the  king  in  the  disposal 
of  his  ecclesiastical  patronage.  Regulations  were 
framed  with  the  view  of  preventing  all  interfer- 
ence upon  the  part  of  the  pope  with  the  king's  ap- 
pointment to  vacant  benefices  ;  and  all  opposition 
to  these  regulations  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of 
treason.  The  Bishops  of  St,  Andrews  and  Glas- 
gow had,  a  few  jcars  before,  been  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  dignity — their  privileges  were  now 
ratified,  and  they  were  empowered  to  confirm  the 
election  of  abbots  w-ithin  tlieir  dioceses  without 
waiting  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  court.  These 
rival  prelates  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  a 
violent  litigation  before  the  pope,  respecting  their 
jurisdiction,  the  expense  of  which,  it  was  declared, 
had  been  attended  Mith  '  inestimable  damage  to  the 
realm  ;'  and  some  apprehensions  seem  to  have  been 
entertained,  that  tlie  one  party  or  the  other  might 
be  induced  to  make  undue  concessions  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  Romish  court.  The  parliament,  there- 
fore, requested  the  king  to  interfere,  and  to  com- 
mand the  litigants  to  withdraw  their  suit  from  the 
foreign  tribunal,  and  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  king ;  under  the  penalty  that,  if  they  refuse  to 
obey,  their  tenants  shall  be  iriterdicted  from  pay- 
ing their  rents.f  It  would  appear  that  at  t'jis 
time  not  a  few,  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  had 
pleas  depending  in  the  papal  court,  by  appeals  from 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  and  the  parlia- 
ment recommended  the  king  to  enjoin  the  litigants, 
by  his  ambassadors,  to  withdraw  their  pleas,  and 
submit  them  to  the  ordinary  judges  in  their  own 
country,  and  impartial  justice  should  be  adminis- 
tered to  them.  The  ancient  law  was  re-enacted, 
which  prohibited  any  papal  legate  from  entering 
the  realm,  unless  a  cardinal  or  a  nati\  e  of  Scotland. 
Some  enactments  were  also  passed  at  this  time  for 
the  regulation  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  and 
of  the  coinage  and  importation  of  bullion.  For  the 
encouragement  of  Ihe  fisheries  of  llie  kingdom,  and 
on  account  of  '  the  great  and  innumerable  riches ' 
which  are  lost  for  the  want  of  ships  and  boats,  with 
their  appropriate  nets  and  tackling,  the  parlLoment 
judged  it  proper  that  ships  and  fishing  boats,  (•"  not 
less  than  twenty  tons,  should  be  built  and  equipped 
by  all  the  burghs  and  sea-coast  towns  ;  and  that  all 
stout,  idle  men  should  be  pressed  to  seiwe  on  board 
these  vessels,  under  the  penalty  of  banishment  in 
case  of  refusal.     Great  anxiety  seems  to  have  been 

*  Innes'  Critical  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants  of 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  837. 

♦  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 
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felt  that  James  should,  without  delay,  form  a  matri- 
monial alliance ;  doubtless  in  expectation  that  svk 
a  union  would  operate  as  a  restraint  upon  his  licen- 
tious passions.  The  proposal  was  renewed  to  send 
ambassadors  to  France,  Spain,  and  other  countries 
to  seek  a  suitable  bride  for  the  young  king;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  tax  already  agreed  to  for  the 
pmpose  of  defraying  the  expense  of  the  embassy, 
it  was  declared  that  a  thousand  pounds  additional 
should  be  given  'for  the  honourable  hame-bringing 
of  a  queen.' 

The  state  of  the  Highlands  now  occupied  much 

of  the   king's   attention,  and  the        ,, 

JViGiisnrcs 
measures  which  he  adopted  for  the  adopted  for  the 
introduction  of  law  and  order  into  pacification  of 
these  wild  and  remote  districts,  ""  Hife'l'lanas. 
were  certainly  wise  and  salutary.  Some  time  before 
this,  Alexander  of  Lcchalth,  nephew  and  heir  to 
John,  the  aged  Lord  of  the  Isles,  had  endeavoured 
to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the  coveted  earldom  of 
Ross ;  and  after  ravaging  the  country,  and  carry- 
ing off  a  vast  bootv',  was  defeated  by  the  Jlacken- 
zies  at  a  place  called  Blairnepark,  near  the  river 
Conan.  It  does  not  appear  how  far  the  Lord 
of  the  Isles  was  himself  implicated  in  the  re- 
bellious proceedings  of  his  nephew,  but  either  on 
account  of  his  connection,  with  this  rebellion,  or  be- 
cause it  was  the  object  of  the  government  to  break 
up  the  confederacy  of  the  islanders,  which  had  so 
often  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  the 
parliament,  which  met  in  1493,  deprived  this 
powerful  chief  of  his  title  and  estates.  In  the 
month  of  January  following  ho  appeared  before  the 
king,  and  made  a  formal  surrender  of  his  lordship. 
The  aged  nobleman  appears  to  have  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  king'.?  household,  but  he  fin.ally  re- 
tired to  the  Abbey  of  Paisley  about  the  year  1498.* 
Immediately   after    the  forfeiture  of   the  great 

island  chief,  James  proceeded  in  p„„„,,  ,  „„  , 

'  ,  I       ^  hepeated  expedi- 

pcrson  to  the  west  Highlands,  to  re-  tinns  of  the  l;ing 
ceive  the  submission  of  his  vassals,  into  tlie  High- 
Experience  had  shown  that  the '""'^^''"'1 '^'""-J"- 
personal  presence  of  the  sovereign  was  calculated 
to  exercise  the  m.ost  beneficial  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  wild  and  inacces- 
sible regions ;  and  on  two  different  occasions,  in 
the  year  1490,  James  rode  from  Perth,  across  the 
chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name  of  the 
'Mounth,' which  extends  from  the  border  of  the 
Meatus  to  the  head  of  Loch  Rannoeh.  During  the 
present  visit  he  penetrated  as  far  as  Dunstafiiiage 
and  Wingarry  in  Ardnamurchan,  and  received  the 
submission  of  Alexander  of  Loehalsh,  the  principal 
leader  of  the  late  insurrection ;  John  of  Isla  ;  John 
Maclean  of  Lochbuy;  Duncan  JMackintosh,  captain 
of  the  clan  Chattan  ;  and  other  powerful  chiefs  who 
were  formerly  vassals  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  In 
return,  the  king  conferred  on  them,  by  royal  char- 
ters, grants  of  the  lands  which  they  had  formerly 
held  under  their  feudal  superior,  thus  rendering 
them  independent  of  any  subject ;  and  the  two 
former  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

•  Gregory's  Highlands  and  Ibles  of  Scotland,  p.  '>8. 
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As  some  of  tlic  most  powerful  of  these  chiefs  had 
not  made  their  submission,  the  king  resolved  to  re- 
turn next  Tear  with  a  force  sufficient  to  overawe 
and  reduce  tlicm  to  obedience.  The  voyage,  which 
took  place  in  April  and  May,  1494,  was  conducted 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  The  king  was 
attended  by  his  chief  ministers  and  household, 
many  of  whom  had  fitted  out  vessels  at  their  own 
expense.  Tlie  splendour  of  the  armament  im- 
])ressed  the  islanders  with  a  high  idea  of  the  royal 
wealth  and  power ;  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
with  which  James  punished  those  who  braved  his 
power,  inspired  terror,  while  the  clemency  he  dis- 
played towards  those  who  submitted  to  his  au- 
thority, and  his  condescension  and  familiarity  with 
all  classes  of  his  subjects  increassd  his  popularity, 
and  strengthened  his  authority.  During  this  ex- 
cursion, the  youthful  monarch  gr.\tified  his  passion 
fur  sailing  and  hunting,  and  thereby  relieved  the 
tedium  of  business  by  combinijg  with  it  agreeable 
and  innocent  recreation. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1494,  James  visited  the 
Isles  no  less  than  three  times,  so  great  was  his 
anxiety  to  establish  the  authority  of  law  and 
government  in  these  remote  districts.  On  arriv- 
ing, on  his  first  voyage,  at  Tarbert  in  Kintyrc,  he 
repaired  the  fort  originally  built  there  by  his  great 
ancestor  Kobert  Bruce,  and  provided  it  with  artil- 
lery and  skilful  gunners.  On  his  return,  in  the 
month  of  July,  he  seized  the  castle  of  Dunaverty, 
in  South  Kintyre,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  for 
the  purpose  of  overawing  tlie  rude  and  turbulent 
chiefs  of  that  district.  This  step  gave  great  offence 
to  Sir  John  of  Isla,  who  is  supposed  to  have  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  regaining  the  possession  of  ICin- 
tyre,  which  had  at  one  time  belonged  to  his  family  ; 
and  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  he  col- 
lected his  followers,  stormed  the  castle,  and  hanged 
the  governor  over  the  wall  in  the  sight  of  the  king 
and  his  fleet.  This  savage  revolt  took  James  com- 
pletely by  surprise;  and,  as  the  greater  portion  of 
his  followers  had  been  sent  away  on  some  otlier 
expedition,  he  was  unable  to  inflict  immediate 
punishment  on  this  insolent  rebel.  But  so  promptly 
were  measures  taken  for  the  vindication  of  his  in- 
Bulted  authority,  that  in  a  short  time  Sir  John  of 
Isla,  and  four  of  his  sons,  were  apprehended  and 
conveyed  to  Edinburgh.  Here  they  were  brought 
to  trial,  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  executed  on 
the  Borough-muir.  Their  lands  and  possessions 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown.* 

In  the  following  year,  another  powerful  expe- 
dition was  undertaken  to  the  Isles,  and  on  the  18th 
of  May,  the  king  held  his  court,  for  the  second  time 
within  two  years,  at  the  remote  castle  of  Mingarry, 
in  Ardnamurchan.  John  Hughson,  of  Sleat;  Donald 
Angus,  son  of  Keppock,  the  chief  of  Clanranald ; 
Maclean,  of  Dowart;  Ewen  AUanson,  of  Lochiel, 
captain  of  the  clan  Cameron  ;  and  Macneill,  of 
}5arra,  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist  the  powerful  force 
which  the  king  had  led  into  the  midst  of  their 
island  fastnesses,   made  their  submission.      Mac- 

*  Gregorys  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  80, 


kenzie,  of  Kintail ;  and  Farquhcr  Macintosh,  son 
and  heir  of  the  captain  of  the  clan  Chattan,  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
These  vigorous  measures  were  followed  up  by  an 
important  act  of  the  Lords  of  Council,  which  pro- 
vided, that  when  civil  actions  were  raised  against 
the  islanders,  the  chief  of  every  clan  should  be  an- 
swerable for  the  due  execution  of  summonses  and 
other  writs  against  those  of  his  own  tribe,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  made  liable  himself  to  the  party 
bringing  the  action.  This  measure,  which  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Isles,  must  have  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  ;  for, 
in  those  wild  and  remote  districts,  a  strong  mili- 
tary escort  was  necessary  to  enable  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  perform  their  necessary  duties  in 
safety.* 

'Ihe  character  of  James,  however,  though  dis- 
tinguished by  a  noble  love  of  justice,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  people,  was 
weakened  by  a  cast  of  romance,  and  a  fondness 
for  adventure,  which  rendered  him  often  the  dupe 
of  the  designing,  and  engaged  him  in  enterprises 

alike    impolitic     and    hazardous.       r\  ■  ■        j 
^  (Jngin  find 

An  unhappy  example  of  this  de-  cliarecter  of 
feet  was  now  given  in  the  ardour  Perkin  WaAeek. 
with  which  he  adopted  the  cause  of  Perkin  "War- 
beck,  who,  as  the  pretended  son  of  Edward  IV. 
laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  E.ngland.  The  early 
history  of  this  specious  impostor  i.,  involved  in  an 
obscurity  which  tended,  doubtless,  ta  support  his 
deception;  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  his 
father  was  a  renegade  Jew  of  Tournay,  who  occa- 
sionally visited  England,  for  the  pvirDose  of  trade. 
Perkin  was  born  in  England  ;  but  while  still  very 
young,  he  left  that  country  for  France,  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  father,  led  for  many  years  an  un- 
settled and  wandering  life,  but  acqu'nng  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  which  proved  eminently  useful 
in  his  subsequent  career.  A  striking-  resemblance 
to  Edward  IV.,  combined  with  a  noble  presence, 
graceful  manners,  pleasing  conversation,  and  great 
skill  in  adapting  himself  to  circumstances,  seem 
early  to  have  attracted  notice,  and  suggested  to 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  and  of  Henry 
VII.,  a  plan  for  reviving  the  claims  of  the  House 
of  York  in  the  person  of  Warbeck.  '1 'he  young  ad- 
venturer entered  willingly  into  her  schemes,  and 
qualified  himself,  by  a  residence  at  her  court,  for 
the  part  he  was  expected  to  perform  ;  while  Mar- 
garet and  her  protege  eagerly  awaited  the  proper 
moment  for  some  decisive  step  in  favoar  of  their 
object.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  Warbeck  left  Burgundy  for  Ire- 
land, where  the  House  of  York  had  still  many  ar- 
dent friends.  He  announced  himself  as  Richard 
Plantagenet,  son  of  Edward  IV. ;  gave  a  specious 
account  of  his  escape  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle. 
Richard  III.,  and  by  artful  appeals  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  Irish  people,  he  succeeded  in  attaching  to 
his  cause  the  Earls  of  Desmond  and  Ivildare,  aua 
•  Gregorj-'s  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  91. 
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the  greater  part  of   the   native   population.      In 
France  his  success  was  equally  great,  for  whatever 
credit  Charles  VIII.  might  attach  to  his  preten- 
sions, it  was  obviously  the  policy  of  that  monarch 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  so  dangerous  a  rival 
to  Henry  VII.  with  whom  he  was  then  at   war. 
^Varbeck  was  accordingly  invited  to  the  French 
court,  and  received,  on  his  arrival,  not  only  the 
welcome  of  a  sovereign,  but  had  a  pension  and  a 
residence  assigned  to  him  along  with  a  guard  of 
honour,  of  which  Lord  Concressault  became  the 
captain.     On   the  conclusion  of    peace    between 
France  and  England,  Pcrkin,  though  still  secretly 
favoured  by  Charles,  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Flanders,  where  he  anxiously  avi'aited  the  progress 
of  events  in  the  English  kingdom.       These,  for  a 
time,  inspired  him  with  the  highest  hopes  of  suc- 
cess.    The  faction   of  York,  though  broken,  was 
still  powerful,  while  the  policy  of  Henry  had  dif- 
fused such  a  general  spirit  of  discorrtent  among  the 
nobles,  that  many  were  eager  to  dethrone  and  pu- 
nish the  enemy  of  their  order.  AVarbeck  accordingly 
received  numerous  visits  and  secret  promises  of  sup- 
port from  some  of  the  chief  barons  of  England; 
and  the  conspiracy  for  the  assertion  of  his  claims 
to  the  English  crown  became  daily  more  extensive 
and  formidable.     The  treachery  of  Lord  Clifford, 
however,  who  basely  betrayed  to  Henry  the  names 
and  plans  of  the  conspirators,  broke  up  the  con- 
federacy ere  it  was  ripe  for  action,  and  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  the  leaders  for  high  treason,  in- 
flicted a  blow  on  the  cause  of  Warbeck  from  which 
it  never  recovered.     A  desperate,  but  unsuccessful 
attempt,  with  a  motley  band  of  robbers,  outlaws, 
and  pirates,  to  invade  England  through  Kent,  a 
district  supposed  to  be  highly  favourable  to   his 
cause,  completed  his   discouragements,  and  com- 
pelled him,' once  more,  to  return  to  Flanders.     In 
Ireland,  the  nature  of  the  country,  so  favourable 
to  a  desultory  and  protracted  system  cf  warfare, 
enabled  his  friends,  who  were  still  numerous  and 
powerful,  to  maintain  the  contest  with  the  forces 
of  Henry  ;  and   Warbeck   left  Flanders   for  that 
country,  in  the  hope  that,  by  some  decisive  victory, 
his  fortune  might  revive  ;  but  the  masterly  soldier- 
ship of  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  whom  Henry  had 
appointed  governor   of  the   island,  soon   rendered 
his  prospects  well-nigh  desperate,  and  he  turned 
to  the  Scottish  king  aa  the  forlorn  hope  of  his 
cause.     On  the  sixth   of  November,   1494,   James 
received  notice  tliat  the  Prince  of  England  pur- 
posed visiting  his  dominions ;  and  a  prompt  and 
friendly    reph'   having  been   returned,   Y/arbcck 
Hisv'sitio      shortly  after  sailed  for  Scotland. 
Scotland.        There  is   good  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  connexion  of  James  with   the 
cause  of  the  Flemish  adventurer  commenced  at  a 
much  earlier  period.      The  friendly  relations  be- 
tween  the  courts  of  Burgundy  and  Scotland  af- 
forded   ample   opportunities   for  intercourse,  nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  Margaret  would   over- 
look the  aid  of  a  prince,  whose  chivalrous  character 
and  proximity  to  England  rendered  his  adherence 


to  the  cause  of  York  a  matter  of  the  last  importance. 
Negotiations  appear  to  have  been  begun  as  early  as 
1488,  when  Sir  Richard  Hardelston  and  Richard 
Ludelay  de  Ireland  visited  Scotland  on  a  mission 
from  the  duchess ;  and  though  Warbeck  was  for 
some  time  almost  entirely  engrossed  with  his 
schemes  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  reception  at 
the  Scottish  court,  first  of  Edward  Ormond,  and 
subsequently  of  O'Donnel,  Prince  of  Tirconnel,  as 
the  envoys  of  Warbeck,  indicate  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  adherence  of  James  to  the  cause  of 
the  alleged  Prince  of  York.  A  simultaneous  rising 
of  the  friends  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland  and  England, 
and  the  invasion  of  the  latter  country  by  a  power- 
ful Scottish  army,  seem  at  one  time  to  have  been 
agreed  upon  ;  but  the  treachery  of  Clifford  pre- 
vented the  movement.  James,  indeed,  was  fully 
prepared  to  credit  the  pretensions  jamesresolvus 
of  Warbeck,  which,  besides  being  to  support  Lis 
supported   by   the  courts  of  Bur-  claims. 

gundy  and  France,  had  so  many  attractions  for  his 
romantic  turn  of  mind  ;  and  the  disasters  which  had 
attended  the  course  of  the  adventurer  in  his  at- 
tempts on  the  English  crown,  only  strengthened 
his  generous  interest  in  the  unfortunate  refugee, 
and  his  resolution  to  support  his  claims.  He, 
therefore,  coldly  declined  the  pacific  oveiturcs  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  offered  him  his  daughter,  the  I'rin- 
cess  Margaret,  in  marriage,*  and  proceeded  to  make 
arrangements  for  w  ar. 

Warbeck  arrived  in  Scotland  in  the  month  of 
November,  1495,  and  was  received  with  all  the 
honours  due  to  a  prince.  The  castle  of  Stirling, 
which  had  been  elegantly  fitted  up  in  the  pro.spect 
of  his  visit,  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence, and  a  monthly  pension  of  one  hundred 
and  twelve  pounds  from  the  exchequer  enabled 
him  to  maintain  a  etate  and  retinue  befitting  his 
presumed  rank.  Anv  doubt  that  may  be  supposed 
to  have  lingered  in  the  mind  of  James,  respecting 
the  truth  of  Pcrkir)'3  .story,  was  entirely  removed 
by  intercourse  with  his  guest,  whose  specious 
manners,  imposing  j  erson,  and  well  sustained  sem- 
blance of  injured  greatness,  deepened  the  impres- 
sion which  his  mistV.ituncs  and  his  appeal  to  the 
protection  of  the  Scottish  monarch  had  already 
produced.  James  tvtated  Warbeck  with  all  the 
familiarity  of  an  equa.!,  entertained  him  with  tour- 
naments and  joustinc;?;  and  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing the  hearty  co-operation  of  his  own  subjects 
in  the  coming  war  with  England,  he  conducted 
the  stranger  through  tile  most  populous  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  where  his  appearance  and  manners 
had  a  powerful  effect  m  exciting  the  sympathies  of 
the  nation.  Shortly  after,  the  Scottish  king  gave 
the  most  convincintr  proof  of  his  attachment  to 
Warbeck  and  his  bc!'"f  in  his  claims,  by  bestow  ing 
upon  him  the  hani  of  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  who,  besides 
being  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman 
in  Scotland,  was  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family. 
The  invasion  of  England  being  now  resolved 
•  Eymer,  Foed.  vol.  xii.  p.  572. 
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upon,  James,  with  characteristic  promptitude,  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  his  forces,  An  order  was  issacd 
samraoning  the  whole  military  strength  of  his 
kingdom  to  assemhle  at  Lauder;  and  the  king  busied 
himself  in  collecting  as  efficient  a  train  of  artillery 
as  the  age  and  country  could  furnish.  Messengers 
were  also  despatched  to  Ireland  to  acquaint  the 
friends  of  Warbeck  there -vvith  this  formidable  move- 
ment in  his  favour,  and  to  invite  them  to  persevere 
in  the  contest  with  the  forces  of  Henry,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  strengthen  the  army  of  James ;  while  con- 
stant communication  was  kept  up  with  the  barons  on 
the  Enghsh  border,  whose  attachment  to  the  house 
of  York  was  likely  to  secure  their  co-operation  in 
the  enterprise.*  The  confidence  of  the  king  was 
further  increased  and  his  forces  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  two  Flemish  vessels  from  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy,  containing  sixty  German  men-at- 
arms,  and  a  large  store  of  military  accoutrements 
and  weapons. 

Having  at  last  completed  his  preparations,  the 
Scottish  king  proceeded  to  the  south,  at  the  head 
of    his    army,    accompanied    by   Warbeck,     who 
adopted  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  York.     Before 
Invasion  of       crossing  the  border,  James  halted 
England.        at  Ellam  Kirk,  and  formally  de- 
clared war  against  England,  while  his  ally  drew 
up  and  dispersed  a  manifesto  addressed  to  his  sub- 
JLcts,  in  which  his  own  claims  were  artfully  put 
Ibrth,  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Henry  de- 
nounced, the  aid  of  the  English  people  to  restore 
the  rightful  possessor  of  the  throne  earnestly  im- 
plored, and  ample  promises  wei'e  made  that  all  the 
grievances  which  the   mal-administratioa   of  the 
present  king  had  produced  should  be  immediately 
redressed.     The  result  of  this  expedition  was  suf- 
ficiently mortifying  to  the  Scottish  monarch,  but 
by  no  means  surprising,  as  it  arose  from  causes 
which  only  his  hasty  and  over-confident  temper 
had  led  him  to  overlook.     Warbeck's  pretensions, 
at  no  time  popular  in  England,  had  been  greatly 
weakened 'by  his  previous  failures;  the  searching 
investigations  of  Henry  had  discovered  the  lowness 
of  his  bii-th  and  the  falsehood  of  his  story,  and  the 
dread  inspired  bj'  the  vengeance  inflicted  on  his 
former  supporters,  effectually  repressed  any  mani- 
festation of  interest  even  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wcie  favourably  inclined  to  his  cause.     To  these 
feelings  was  added  the  powerful  clement  of  national 
hostility.    The  presence  of  a  Scottish  army  in  Eng- 
land provoked  the  indignation  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  they  viewed  with  disgust  an  adventurer,  sup- 
ported only  by  their  hereditary  foes  and  a  motley 
gathering    of   Flemish    stipendiaries    and  border 
thieves,  and  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  claims, 
did  not  hesitate  to  expose  their  country  to  all  the 
evils   of  a  hostile   inroad.      James   was   doomed, 
therefore,  to  encounter  only  coldness  and  aversion, 
where  he  expected  to  be  hailed  with  enthusiasm; 
and  incensed  at  a  result  so  different  from  his  ex- 
pectations, he  completed  the  unpopularity  of  his 
ully  by  subjecting  the  district  of  NurtUumberland 
•  i'inkertoa,  vol.  ii.  jip.  438,  443. 


to  plunder  and  devastation.  So  tinsparing  were 
his  ravages,  that  Warbeck,  either  from  real  or  af- 
fected compassion,  ventured  to  intercede  for  his 
subjects,  as  he  continued  to  call  them ;  but  the 
Scottish  monarch,  who  now  saw  the  futility  of  the 
project  in  which  he  had  embarked,  replied  with  a 
sneer,  "  You  are  too  merciful  to  interest  youiself 
for  a  people  who  are  so  tardy  in  acknowledging 
you  for  a  sovereign."*  Having  sr.tiated  his  ven- 
geance, and  feeling  satisfied  that  Failure  of  tne 
for  the  present  the  main  object  of  expedition. 
the  expedition  must  be  abandoned,  James,  on 
learning  that  an  army  was  mustering  to  attack 
him,  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  where,  amid 
the  gaieties  of  his  court,  he  endeavoured  to  lose 
the  lemcmbrance  of  his  failure. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  indignan  t  at  the  invasion  of  his 
kingdom  and  its  cause,  had  taken  instant  measures 
for  driving  back  the  enemy,  and  retaliating,  by  a 
similar  incursion  into   Scotland.     T);e  retreat   of 
James,  however,  remoxed  the  principal  occasion  of 
his  anxieties ;  and  as  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries,  though  still  carried  on,  were  r.^w  confijicd 
to  occasional  foraj-s  on  the  part  of  the  border  chiefs, 
he  resolved,  with  his  usual  prudence,  rather  to  pro- 
cure peace,  if  possible,  by  negotiation,  than  to  trust 
to  the  chances  of  a  long  and  hazardous  war.     He  re- 
newed his  proposals,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  the 
following  summer,  for  a  marriage  between  James 
and  his  daughter  Margaret,  as  the  bond  of  a  lasting 
truce  between  the  two  countries  ;   but  he  required, 
as  a  necessary  condition,  the  abandonment  of  War- 
beck's  cause,  and  the  surrender  of  his  person.  These 
overtures  were  in  the  main  acceptable  to  the  Scot- 
tish king.     The  advantages  of  an   alliance  with 
Henry  were  obvious;  his  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
his  guest  had  greatly  cooled  and  he  had  now  aban- 
doned all  hopes  of  success ;  but,  with  the  charac- 
teristic generosity  of  his  nature,  he  shrunk  from 
betraying  one  who  had  claimed  his  protection,  and 
trusted  implicitly  to  his  honour.     The  removal  of 
Warbeck  from  Scotland,  however,  became  now  a 
matter  of  urgent  necessity,  as  his  presence,  besides 
causing  a  profitless  and  unpopular  war,  occasioned 
an  amount  of  expense  which  the  treasury  of  the 
kingdom  was  unable  to  sustain.      Arrangements 
were  accordingly  made  for  his  departure ;  but  to 
divert  attention  from  his  own  purpose,  and  to  se- 
cure the   safety  of  Warbeck,  Jarr.cs  affected  not 
only  to  decline  the  proposals  of  Henry,  but  even 
entered   England   with   a   powerful   force,   and  a 
considerable  train  of  artillery,  as  if  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  ■vxith  unabated  vigour.     In  the 
meantime  a  ship  was  fitted  out  at     peparture  of 
Ayr,  provided  with  every  requisite     Warbeck  from 
for  convenience  and  defence,  and        Scotland, 
placed  under  the  command  of  Robert  Baiton,  one 
of  the  most  daring  and  expert   captains  of  the 
age.      In   this  vessel  AVarbeck  embarked  on   the 
24th  of  July,  1497,  and  left  Scotland  for  ever,  ac- 
companied by  his  devoted  wife,  who  refused  to  be 
separated  from  her  husband;  and  receiving  to  the 
•  Carte  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  pp.  848,  84U, 
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last,  from  the  subjects  of  his  chivalrous  entertainer, 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  assumed  rank.  The  fate 
of  this  specioua  pretender  to  royalty  was  speedily 
decided.  Abandoned  by  James,  and  excluded  from 
Flandere  by  a  treaty  between  that  country  and 
England,  he  took  refuge  at  first  with  a  few  of  his 
partizans,  amid  the  wilds  of  Ireland;  but  a  second 
attempt  on  England,  with  the  view  of  reviving  his 
His  ultimate  desperate  fortunes,  issued  in  his 
fate.  total  defeat    and  capture,  and  he 

was  ultimately  hanged  at  Tyburn.  Plis  wife,  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon,  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the 
hands  of  Henry,  who,  however,  treated  her  with 
generous  kindness,  and  assigned  her  a  pension  and 
post  of  honour  at  the  English  court,  where,  from 
her  grace  and  beauty,  she  was  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  White  Rose  of  Scotland.* 

The  departure  of  Warbeck  icmoved  the  chief 
obstacle  to  a  peace  between  England  and  Scot- 
land, for  which  the  monarchs  of  both  countries 
were  equally  solicitous.  Henry,  mena.cod  by  con- 
stant plots  against  hie  crown,  and  surrounded  by 
a  discontented  nobility,  was  naturally  an.xious  to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
whose  hostility  might  assist  the  efforts  of  foreign 
invasion  or  intestine  treason ;  and  James,  whose 
thirst  for  adventure  and  profitless  strife  had  been 
greatly  cooled  by  late  events,  was  now  engaged 
with  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  kingdom, 
the  execution  of  which  must  have  been  indefinitely 
delayed  by  war  with  England.  Negotiations  were 
Trace  wiui  accordingly  resumed,  and  on  the 
England.  31st  September,  1497,  a  truce  was 
concluded  at  Ayton,  between  the  two  nations,  for 
seven  years,  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  a 
period  comprehending  the  lives  of  the  two  mo- 
narchs, and  a  year  after  the  death  of  the  survivor. 
The  proposal  of  the  alliance  of  James  with  the 
Princess  Margaret,  though  formally  introduced  by 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the  English  com- 
missioners, seems  to  have  been  ultimately  dropped 
from  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 
Thus  happily  freed  from  the  prospect  of  war. 
Visit  of  James  ^'^"^^^  entered  with  promptitude 
to  the  High-  and  zeal  on  measures  for  pro- 
lands,  mofing  the  prosperity  of  his  king- 
dom. The  northern  provinces,  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  convulsed  by  the  feuds  of 
rival  clans,  had  long  proved  a  source  of  disquietude 
to  successive  monarchs,  and  had  not  unfrequently 
endangered  the  security  of  the  crown.  James, 
therefore,  determined  by  personal  inspection,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  those  districts  as  the 
basis  of  future  legislation ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
proceeded,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  to 
Inverness,  from  which  he  mads  an  extensive  tour 
through  the  Highland  provinces.  Tiie  result  of 
his  policy  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory. 
The  refractory  and  turbulent  chiefs  were  punished, 
while  the  more  peaceful  were  honoured  by  marks 
of  the  sovereign's   favour  and  confidence,   wliich 

•  Lady  Catherine  afterwai-ds  married  Sir  ]\Tatthew  Cra- 
dools  of  Wales,  an  ancestor  of  tlie  Pembroke  fsraily. 


converted  them  into  powerful  allies  in  maintainin  > 
the  authority  of  government.  Besides  its  direct 
influence  in  compelling  these  fierce  mountaineers 
to  acknowledge  his  rule,  the  visit  of  the  king 
excited  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  among  the 
great  body  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  which  pro- 
duced the  happiest  effects  dtu-ing  the  remainder 
of  his  reign. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  an  Threatening  of 
incident  occurred,  which  threat-  hostilities  with 
ened  once  more  to  involve  the  two  England. 
countries  in  hostilities.  A  party  of  yoitths  belong- 
ing to  the  Scottish  border,  trusting  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  truce,  crossed  the  Tweed  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  some  friends  at  Norham;  but 
while  examining  the  castle  a  quarrel  arose  between 
them  and  the  garrison,  who  accused  them  of  being 
spies.  They  were  attacked  by  orders  of  the 
governor ;  several  of  them  .  were  wounded  and 
slain,  and  the  rest  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  A  complaint  respecting  this  outrage  was 
instantly  made  to  the  English  wardens,  but  with- 
out success.  The  Scottish  king  took  fire  at  the 
indignity  offered  to  his  subjects,  and  despatched  a 
herald  to  the  English  court,  demanding  satis- 
faction, and  denouncing  war  if  it  were  refused. 
Fortunately  for  the  mutual  welfare  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  Henry  behaved  with  great  prudence 
and  moderation.  He  declared  that  the  attack  was 
altogether  unpremeditated,  and  promised  that  in- 
quiry should  immediately  be  made,  and  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  guilty.  Fox,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  to  whom  the  castle  belonged,  also 
wrote  to  James,  in  a  submissive  and  conciliatory 
strain,  and  succeeded  in  appeasing  his  indigna- 
tion.* The  ratification  of  the  treaty,  which  this 
untoward  incident  had  delayed,  was  soon  after- 
wards given  at  Stirling,  on  the  twentieth  of  July, 
1499. 

The    negotiations    with   England   having   been 
thus    amicably   concluded,    James    Formation  of  a 
turned  his  attention  to  the  forma-  naiy. 

tion  of  a  navy.  At  this  time  the  maritime  enter- 
prises of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  had 
created  an  extraordinary  sensation  throughout 
Europe,  which  had  extended  to  Scotland,  and 
roused  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scottish  king. 
He  immediately  adopted  measures  to  establish  a 
royal  navy,  in  which  Scotland  had  hitherto  been 
deficient,  and  to  maintain  his  place  with  other 
maritime  kingdoms.  Injunctions  were  issued,  that 
vessels  of  twenty  tons  and  upwards  should  be 
built  in  all  the  seaports  of  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
all  stout  vagrants  shotild  be  compelled  to  serve  on 
board  these  vessels,  and  to  labour  for  their  own 
living.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  best 
nurseries  of  seamen — the  domestic  fisheries  and 
foreign  commerce.  Sir  Andrew  "Wood,  the  two 
Bartons,  and  other  experienced  and  enterprising 
merchants  and  traders,  were  invited  to  cotu't,  and 
•  Buchonaii,  bo'ok  liii.  chape,  six.  xx. 
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encouraj2^ed  to  apply  their  wcnlth  and  skill  to  the 
impiovement  of  the  maritime  affairs  of  the  country  j 
while  the  king  made  himself  intimately  acquainted 
■with  the  management  of  his  infant  navy  and  per- 
sonally superintended  its  details.  He  practised 
gunnery,  embarked  in  little  expeiiir^ntal  voj-ages, 
conversed  with  his  mariners,  and  vijitcd  familiarly 
at  the  houses  of  his  merchanl?  ;iiid  sea  officers,  by 
whom  his  fame  was  carried  to  foreign  countries. 
In  consequence  of  this  judicious  policy  James  he- 
became  as  popular  with  his  sailors  as  he  ^^■as  be- 
loved by  hisnobility;  shipwrigl'tii, cannon-founders, 
and  the  best  foreign  artists  of  every  descrijjiion 
being  sure  of  a  generous  reception,  flocked  to  Scot- 
land from  France,  Italy,  and  tlie  Low  Counti-ies ; 
and  if  the  king's  credulity  sometimes  encouraged 
impostors,  his  enthusiasm  also  collected  round  him 
men  of  real  knowledge  and  experience.* 

James  was  equally  attentive  to  the  other  duties 
PrudL'tit  conauct  of   l"s    high    ofaee.  ^    His    impar- 
of  the  Scottish    tiality   in    the    administration    of 
king.  justice  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects, 

and  his  energy  and  indefatigable  activity  in  the 
repression  and  punishment  of  crime,  made  the  laws 
I'cspected  and  obej'ed  in  every  pai-t  of  his  dominions ; 
and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  titled 
robbers  who  were  accustomed  to  oppress  and  plun- 
der the  poor  at  their  pleasure.  He  exercised  the 
most  vigilant  suj)erinteiidence  over  the  conduct  of 
his  officers,  and  not  unfrequently  surprised  the 
judges  by  his  sudden  appearance  in  the  courts  of 
justice  at  the  moment  when  he  was  least  expected. 
His  administration  was  higlily  popular  among  all 
classes  of  his  subjects.  His  affable  manners  and 
generous,  open-hearted  disposition  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  common  people ;  while  his  judicious 
policy,  his  love  of  magnificence,  and  the  splendour 
of  his  entertainments,  secured  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  his  nobility,  who  delighted  to  attend 
upon  the  person  of  a  sovereign  of  whom  they  were 
justly  proud,  and  who  treated  them  with  the  ut- 
most courtesy  and  kindness.  The  constant  round 
of  amusements  in  which  they  were  occupied  at 
court,  rendered  the  gloomy  seclusion  of  their  own 
castles  doubly  irksome  to  them.  Their  residence 
on  their  own  estates  became  less  frequent,  and 
their  influence  over  their  vassals  was  eonsequentlj- 
diminished,  so  that  the  royal  authority  was  in  every 
way  extended  and  strengthened. 

Negotiations  were  about  this  time  renewed  for 
Treaty  of  mar-  t^^  mamage  of  the  Scottish  king 
riage  between  to  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Eng- 
pZts^Mar.  ^''"d.  Her  father,  the  astute  Henry 
garet  of  Kng-  VII.,  clearly  perceived  the  advan- 
lanil.  tages  which  would  accrue  to  both 

kingdoms  from  such  an  alliance,  and  had  repeat- 
edly made  proposals  to  James,  which  were  power- 
fully supported  by  the  Scottish  nobility ;  but  the 
exti-eme  j-outh  of  the  princess,  and  the  reluctance 
of  James  to  break  off  his  connection  with  Lady 
Margaret  Hrunimond,  his  mistress,  prevented  for 
9  time  the  successful  issue  of  these  negotiations. 
EncjlopEedia  lUiton.  to),  xix. 


The  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  council,  however, 
at  length  overcame  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and 
after  some  preliminary  negotiations  with  Fox, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  he  despatched  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  tlie  Earl  of  Bothwell,  High  Admiral  of 
Scotland,  and  Andrew  Forman,  Apostolical  Protho- 
notary,  to  meet  with  the  English  commissioners 
and  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  marriage. 
The  treaty  was  finalh'  signed  in  tlie  palace  of 
Richmond,  on  the  24th  of  Januaiy,  1502.*  When 
the  proposition  was  mads  before  the  English  Privy 
Council,  one  of  the  lords  present  objected  that  "  the 
Princess  Margaret  being  next  heir  to  her  brother 
Henry,  England  m.ight  chance  to  become  a  province 
to  Scotland."  "  No,"  replied  King  Henry,  "  the 
smaller  will  ever  follow  the  larger  kingdom,"!  a  re- 
mark which  has  been  often  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
sagacity  of  tliat  sovereign.  The  incident  is  related 
moreat  length  bj' the  Scottish  annalist  Lesley,  Bishop 
of  Ross :  "  Some  of  the  counsellors  of  the  English 
king,"  says  that  writer,  "  did  propound  certain 
reasons  for  staying  of  that  marriage,  alleging  that 
it  might  happen  that  the  heritage  and  succession 
of  tlie  realm  of  England  might  fall  to  Maigaret, 
his  eldest  daughter,  and  to  her  successors;  and 
therefore  it  seemed  best  that  she  should  be  married 
to  some  foreign  prince.  To  the  whilk  the  King 
Henry  VII.  did  answer,  '  What,  then,  if  such  things 
did  happen  (which  chance,  God  forbid),  I  see  that 
it  would  come  so  that  our  realm  would  receive  no 
damage  there-through ;  for  in  that  case  England 
would  not  accress  to  Scotland,  but  Scotland  to 
England,  as  to  the  most  noble  head  of  the  whole 
isle,  as  when  Normandy  came  to  the  power  of 
Englishmen,  our  forbears.'  And  so  the  wisdom  of 
the  king  was  commended,  and  the  Lady  Margaret 
granted  to  the  King  of  Scotland."  J  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Scottish  king  should  either  per- 
sonally or  by  proxy  espouse  the  conrtitions  of 
Princess  Margaret  at  Candlemas  the  marriage 
next;  but  as  she  was  only  twelve  treaty, 

years  of  age,  her  father  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  send 
her  to  Scotland  before  the  1st  of  September,  1503. 
The  young  queen,  before  the  Istof  July,in  that  year, 
was  to  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  lands,  castles, 
and  manors  which  constituted  the  jointure  of  the 
queens  dowager  of  Scotland  ;§  and  it  was  stipulated 
that  their  annual  revenue  should  not  be  under  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling,— equal  to  six 
thousand  pounds  Scottish  currency.  She  was  to 
receive  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king,  her  husband, 
the  annual  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds  Scottish 
money,  or  five  hundred  marks  sterling  for  her 
private  purse ;  she  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep 
twenty-four  English  servants,  besides  the  Scottish 
domestics  which  the  king  might  think  requisite  for 

*  Ei'iner,  Foed.  vol.  xii.  pp.  776 — 787. 

t  Lord  Bacon's  Life  of  Henry  VII. 

+  Lesley's  History  of  Scuiland 

§  Ttie  lands  of  whicti  the  queen  received  legal  seisin  were 
— Ettrick-  Forest,  with  the  tower  of  Newark  ;  the  lord>hips 
of  Dunbar  and  Oolbrandspath ;  the  palace  of  Linlithgow 
and  lordship  of  the  fhire  ;  the  castle  of  Stirlin:^  and  lordship 
of  the  ahire;  the  esrhlom  of  Monteith  ;  the'  lordship  and 
nasUe  of  Doune  ;  and  the  palace  and  lordship  of  MetLven. 
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her  rank.  Her  household  was  to  be  maintained  in 
due  splendour  at  the  expense  of  her  husband ;  and 
in  the  event  of  his  death  she  was  to  be  permitted 
to  reside  at  her  pleasure  either  within,  or  without, 
the  bounds  of  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dowry  which  her  father  consented  to  give  with  her 
was  only  thirty  thousand  nobles,  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  by  instalments  within 
tliree  years  after  the  marriage ;  a  paltry  sum  for  so 
wealthy  a  monarch,  and  little  more  than  half  the 
amount  which  Alexander  III.  gave  with  his  daugh- 
ter to  Haco,  Ivi'ig  of  Norway,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  avarice  of  the  English  monarch  was 
also  manifested  in  the  careful  stipulation  that  if  the 
queen  should  die  without  issue  before  the  payment 
of  her  dowry  ws.s  completed,  the  balance  should 
not  be  demanded.*  It  has  been  justly  said  that  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  marriage  treaty  the  diplo- 
matic skill  and  psr.urious  habits  of  the  English 
king  seem  to  Lu,ve  gained  a  victory  over  the  Scot- 
tish commissioners ;  for  although  Henry  was  now 
considered  one  of  the  wealthiest  sovereigns  in 
Europe,  the  dowry  which  he  gave  with  his  eldest 
daughter  was  considerably  smaller  than  the  sum 
which  Edward  the  Eourth  promised  to  the  Prince 
of  Scotland,  in  l-i74,  as  the  portion  of  liis  daughter 
Cecilia.f 
Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage 

^      ,    .       ,  treaty,  the  commissioners  entered 
ConclusLon  of  .         -^  '         ,      ,  ,  , .  , 
a  lasting  peace  !lto  n'jgotiations  for  the  establish- 
between  the  ment  of  a  perpetual  peace  between 
tv,o  itingdoms.  ^^^  ^^^^    kingdoms;    and,  on  the 

twenty-fourth  of  January,  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  all  time  to  come 
there  should  be  inviolable  peace  between  James 
and  Henry,  and  thtir  successors  and  subjects  of 
every  denomination ;  and  that  the  allies  of  both 
kings  should  be  included  in  the  league,  if  within 
eight  months  they  signified  their  assent  to  its  pro- 
visions. Rebels,  marauders,  thieves,  and  other 
malefactors  flying  for  shelter  from  the  one  king- 
dom to  the  other,  were  to  be  given  up.  All  safe- 
conducts  granted  by  either  king  to  the  subjects  of 
the  other  were  to  be  recalled,  and  never  renewed, 
except  with  the  consent  of  their  own  sovereign. 
Mutual  assistance  was  to  be  given  in  case  of  v.'ar, 
cither  with  foreign  or  domestic  enemies ;  but  the 
forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  prince  attacked  were 
to  be  maintained  at  his  own  expence.  It  was 
agreed  that,  the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  should 
be  included  in  the  present  perpetual  peace,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  molested  by  the  Scottish  king 
or  any  of  his  subjects.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that 
the  treaty  should  not  be  broken  or  annulled  by 
trespasses  committed  by  the  subjects  of  cither 
realm ;  but  that  all  injuries  and  wrongs  should  be 
redressed  by  the  wardens  of  the  marches,  or  their 
lieutenants ;  and,  that  where  due  reparation  was 
not  made,  the  prince  whose  subjects  had  been  in- 
jured, was  at  liberty  to  grant  letters  of  reprisals 
either  by  sea  or  land.     And,  finallj',  it  was  agreed, 

•  Kjmer,  Foed.  vol.  xii.  pp.  787 — 792. 
t  Fiukerton,  voL  ii.  p.  41. 


that  the  two  kings  should,  within  three  months  of 

the   marriage,  ratify  this  treaty  by  their  solemn 

oaths ;    that   the   sanction   of  the   Roman  pontiff 

should  be   obtained  before  the  first  of  July,  1503  ; 

and  that  the  violation  of  the  treaty  should  incur 

the  penalty  of  excommunication. 

Before  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  marriage, 

the  court  of  James  was  the  scene     „,      ■    i    .i 

Iragic  death 

ot  a  domestic  tragedy  of  peculiar  of  Ladv  3Iaic;,i- 
atroeity.  His  mistress,  Lady  Mar-  ''et  Di-ummon.l— 
garet  Urummoiid,  along  with  her  sisters,  Sybilla 
and  Euphemia,  Lady  Fleming,  died  sudden  Ij'  at  tlie 
same  time,  with  symptoms  exciting  a  strong  sus- 
picion of  poison,  which,  it  was  thought,  had  been 
administered  to  them  at  breakfast.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  unfortunate  lady  fell  a  victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  The  historian 
of  the  Drummonds*  states,  that  James  "  was  affi- 
anced to  Lady  JIargaret,  and  meant  to  make  her 
his  queen  without  consulting  his  council.  He 
was  opposed  by  those  nobles  who  wished  him  to 
wed  Margaret  Tudor.  His  clergy,  likewise,  pro- 
tested against  his  marriage,  as  witliin  the  prohi- 
bited degrees.     Before  the  king  could  receive  the 

dispensation,    his    wife    was    poi- 

j      ,    ,         y  !•     .       ,  -rx  1      — iit  breakfast. 

Boned  at  breakfast,  at  Drumraond 

castle,  with  her  two  sisters.  Suspicion  fell  on  the 
Kennedys," — a  rival  house,  a  member  of  which. 
Lady  Janet  Kennedy,  daughter  of  John,  Lord  Ken- 
nedy, had  borne  a  son  to  the  king,  whom  James  cre- 
ated Earl  of  Moray.  A  slightly  different  account 
is  given  in  Morreri's  Dictionary,!  on  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  history  of  the  family  of  Drum- 
mond,  composed  in  1G89.  It  is  there  stated,  that 
the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  first  Lord 
Drummoiid,  "  ^^  as  so  much  beloved  by  James  the 
Fourth,  that  he  wished  to  marry  her ;  but  as  they 
were  connected  by  blood,  and  a  dispcn&iition  from 
the  pope  was  required,  the  impatient  monarch  con- 
cluded a  private  marriage,  from  which  clandestine 
union  sprung  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntley.  The  dispensation  having  ar- 
rived, the  king  determined  to  celebrate  his  nup- 
tials publicly ;  but  the  jealousy  of  some  of  the 
nobles  against  the  house  of  Urummond,  suggested 
to  them  the  cruel  project  of  taking  off  Margaret  by 
poison,  in  order  that  her  familj'  might  not  enjoy 
the  glory  of  giving  two  queens  to  Scotland."  A 
difierent,  but  much  less  probable  account  of  this 
mysterious  transaction,  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
letters  of  Queen  Margaret,  -nTitten  many  years 
after  the  death  of  James  IV.,  in  which  she  accuses 
the  brother-in-law  of  Margaret  Drummond  as  her 
destroyer.  "  Lord  Fleming,"  she  says,  "  for  evil 
will  that  he  had  to  his  wife  (Euphemia  Drummond) 
caused  poison  three  sisters,  one  of  them  his  wife, 
and  this  is  known  as  truth  throughout  all  Scot- 
land."t  The  three  young  ladies  thus  foully  mur- 
dered, were  interred  together  in  the  centre  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Dumblane;  and  it 

*  History  of  Noble  British  Families,  pai-t  xvii.  p.  10. 
+   Tytler,  vol.  iv.     Illustrations,  lettei  L. 
J  Cottonian  Ooll.  Caligula,  B.  I. 
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appears,  from  the  entries  to  be  found  in  the  Trea- 
surer's books,  that  two  priests  were  regularly  em- 
ployed in  Dumblane,  by  the  liing,  to  say  masses 
for  the  soul  of  Lady  Margaret.* 

All  impediments  to  the  eorapletion  of  his  mar- 

T  r  1       riafje  with  the  Princess  IMargaret 

Joumev  of  the    ,     ^.       ,  -...,"., 

Princess  Jiar-    having  been  removed  by  this  hoiTia 
guret  to  Soot-     deed,  James  prcj)ared  to  can'y  his 
'""  engagement  into  effect;   and   the 

royal  bride  set  out  in  great  state  on  her  journey  to 
her  future  court,  June  16th,  1503,  some  months 
before  the  time  stipulated  in  her  marriage-articles 
for  her  arrival  in  Scotland.  Ilcr  father  accom- 
panied her  from  tlie  palace  of  Richmond  to  Col- 
leweston,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  delivered 
her  to  the  care  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  her  uncle  by 
marriage.  Slounted  on  a  beautiful  wliite  jialfrey, 
and  attended  by  a  magnificent  retinue,  the  youth- 
ful princess  journej-ed  northwards  by  easy  stages. 
All  the  bells  were  rung  in  the  towns  and  villages 
through  which  her  progress  was  directed,  and  the 
country  people  flocked  in  grev.t  numbers  to  see  her. 
The  clergy,  countrj'  gentry,  and  civil  authorities, 
came  out  in  their  grandest  array  to  welcome  her  at 
the  various  stages  of  her  journey;  "  minstrels  sing- 
ing, ti'umpets  and  sackbuts  playing,  banners  and 
bandroles  waving,  coats-of-arms  unrolled  to  the 
light  of  the  sun-setting,  rich  maces  in  liand,  and 
brave  horsemen  curveting  and  bounding."t  In  the 
course  of  the  journey  the  cavalcode  was  joined  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Dacre,  and 
other  civil  and  ecclesiastical  grandees,  who  accom- 
panied the  princess  to  Laniberton  Kirlc,  a  place  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Berwick ;  where  she  was  met 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
and  a  splendid  aiTay  of  Scottish  barons.  Here  a 
pavilion  had  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  tlie 
ro}'al  bride,  and  she  was  delivered  with  great 
solemnity  and  state  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Scottish  king.  Pursuing  her  way  onward  to  the 
capital,  the  youthful  princess,  after  traversing 
several  miles  of  moss  and  moor,  readied  the  lonely 
and  sea-beaten  tower  of  Fastcastle,  situated  on  the 
bleak  shore  of  the  German  ocean,  near  St.  Abb's 
Head. J  In  this  singular  fortalice,  which  belonged 
to  Lord  Home,  Margaret  passed  her  first  night  in 
her  new  dominions ;  her  train  was  lodged  in  the 
abbey  of  Coldingham,  a  fcv,'  miles  distant.  She 
spent  the  next  night  in  the  nunnery  of  Had- 
dington, and  on  the  subsequent  day  arrived  at 
Dalkeith,  where  she  had  her  first  interview  with 

,  ^.        her  future  husband.     Scarcely  had 

— her  reception.    ..  ,  ,    . ,        ,  J        " 

the  royal  bride  taken  possession  of 

her  chamber,  when  a  hurrying  sound  was  heard  in 
the  quadrangle,  and  the  cry  ran  through  the 
castle,  "  The  King,  (he  King  of  Scotland  has  ar- 
rived." The  interview,  which  is  described  by  the 
Somerset  Herald,  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the 

•  Tytler,  vol.  iv,     Illustr;;t,ionp,  letter  L. 

+  Kairulive  of  John  Yonng,  8omi;rset  Herald,  Mho  was 
present.     LeUtnd's  Collectanea,  vol.iv.  pp.  267 — ."OO, 

;  I'ttslcttstle  is  the  celebrated  Wolfs  Crag  of  the  '  Bride 
of  Lammennoor.' 


manners  of  the  times.  "  James  was  dressed  simply 
in  a  velvet  jacket,  with  his  hawking-lnre  flung 
over  his  slionlder ;  his  hair  and  beard  curled 
naturally,  and  were  rather  long.  The  young  queen 
met  her  royal  lord  at  the  door  of  the  great  cham- 
ber, he  uncovered  his  head  and  made  a  deep  obei- 
sance to  her,  while  she  made  a  lowly  reverence  to 
him.  He  then  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her,  and 
saluted  all  her  ladies  by  kissing  them.  Then  the 
king  took  the  queen  on  one  side,  and  they  com- 
muned together  fur  a  long  space.  Slie  held  good 
manners,  and  the  king  remained  bareheaded  dur- 
ing the  time  they  conversed,  and  many  courtesies 
passed  between  them.  Incontinent  the  board  was 
set  and  served.  The  king  and  queen  washed  their 
hands  with  humble  reverence,  and  after  that  set 
them  down  at  table  together.  After  supper  there 
was  music  and  duucing,  and  this  done  King  James 
took  leave  of  the  queen,  for  it  was  late;  and  he 
went  to  his  bed  at  Edinburgh,  being  well  content 
at  so  pleasant  a  meeting." 

From  Dalkeith  the  princess  removed  to  New- 
battle  Abbey,  where  the  king  on  paying  her  a 
vi~it  found  her  playing  at  cards.  He  then  enter- 
tained her  by  his  own  performance  upon  the  clari- 
chord  and  the  lute;  and  on  taking  leave,  he  leaped 
on  his  horse,  a  right  fair  courser,  without  putting 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  spurred  on  at  full 
gallop  follow  who  might;  but  hearing  that  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  and  several  other  lords  were  behind,  the 
king  returned,  and  saluted  the  earl  bare-headed. 
At  (he  next  meeting,  the  queen,  in  her  turn,  ex- 
hibited her  musical  skill  by  playing  on  the  lute 
and  eiariehord,  while  the  king  listened  on  bended 
knee,  with  his  head  uncovered.  A\'hen  she  left 
Xewbattlc  to  proceed  to  the  capital,  James  met 
her,  attired  in  splendid  costume,  and  mounted  on  a 
bay  horse,  trajiped  with  gold.  Feats  of  horseman- 
ship, in  which  the  king,  especially,  displayed  all  the 
qualities  of  a  skilful  rider,  enlivened  the  way  ;  and 
to  these  was  added  a  quaint  drama,  suited  to  the 
romantic  and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age.  A 
knight  issued  from  a  tent  by  the  wayside,  attended 
by  a  beautiful  lady,  who  held  the  bridle  of  his 
charger,  and  carried  his  bugle-horn.  A  second 
knight  suddenly  appeared  and  seized  the  lady,  on 
which  the  rivals  fought  with  emulous  valour  till 
the  king,  by  throwing  down  his  gage,  teniiinatcd 
the  contiict.  Before  entering  the  city,  Margaret 
was  lifted  from  her  palfrey  and  placed  on  a  ])illion 
behind  James,  who  rode  a  bay  liorse,  richly  capari- 
soned; and  in  this  homely  but  loving  manner  the 
royal  pair  pioccedcd  to  Holyrcod,  amid  the  rejoic- 
ings of  the  people.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
a  few  days  after,  and  a  series  of  cxjiensive  enter- 
tainments, masques,  and  tournaments  followed  in 
honour  of  the  occasion.  James,  skilled  in  all  the 
martial  exercises  of  the  times,  appeared  in  the  lists 
as  the  Savage  Knight,  and  attended  by  a  trooj)  of 
followers,  dressed  in  the  skins  of  goats  and  other 
animals,  performed  such  feats  of  valour  that  his 
superiority  was  universally  admitted.  The  Sceviish 
and  foreign  nobles  vied  with  each  other  in  deeds 
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of  daring ;  and  two  of  them  ■were  especially  noticed 
and  honoured  by  the  king.  Anthony  D'Arbie 
de  la  Bastie  received  many  rich  presents,  while 
Lord  Hamilton,  a  near  relative  of  James,  was 
created  Earl  of  Arran.  The  festivities  which  ac- 
companied the  royal  marriage  indicated  a  refine- 
ment and  splendour  hitherto  unknown  in  the  coui-t 
of  Scotland,  which  were  chiefly  to  be  traced  to  the 
princely  courtesy  and  generosity  of  James  himself; 
while  his  kindness,  and  even  munificence,  to  the 
strangers  who  graced  the  gay  scenes,  diffused  in 
other  countries  favourable  impressions,  not  only  of 
his  own  character,  but  of  the  importance  of  his 
kingdom. 

The  joy  of  the  king  and  people  received  a  dis- 
Disturbaiices      agreeable    interruption    from    the 
ill  tlie  news  of  a  rebellion  in  the  north. 

HiKl.laiuls.  po,.  ^auy  years  the  Highlands  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity. 
The  dignity  of  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  been  abolished, 
and  Ihe  extensive  districts  belonging  to  that  pettj' 
prince  were  forfeited  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 
But  while  the  power  of  these  troublesome  chiefs 
was  destroyed,  the  property  of  their  vassals  had  in 
general  been  scrupulously  respected,  and  charters 
were  granted,  which  confirmed  them  in  the  posses- 
sion of  their  estates,  so  that  the  inhabitants  even 
of  linapdale  and  Kintire  submitted  to  the  change, 
and,  attracted  by  the  clemency  and  justice  of  James, 
were  becoming  gradually-  attached  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration. For  reasons  which  do  not  appear, 
Sunimarj- pro-  ^'^^  policy  of  the  Scottish  court  to 
cei'diiigs  of  these  distant  dependencies  under- 
Jamea.  went  a  sudden   and  unfavourable 

change.  The  charters  granted  by  the  king  to  the 
vassals  of  the  Isles,  during  the  lust  five  jears,  were 
summarily  revoked  ;  and  Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle, 
was  appointed  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  was  com- 
missioned to  let  on  lease  for  the  term  of  three  years 
the  entire  lordship  of  the  Isles.  In  accordance 
with  these  instructions,  Argyle  proceeded  sum- 
marily to  expel  the  proprietors  and  vassals  from 
their  lands,  vhich  were  appropriated  by  himself 
and  others  of  the  royal  favourites.*  Indignant  at 
this  injustice,  and  driven  to  despair  by  their  situa- 
tion, the  extruded  Islesmen  determined  to  recover 
'their  inheritance,  and  to  restore  tlie  ancient  rule  of 
tlieir  hereditary  chief's.  The  jealousy  of  tlie  Scot- 
tish parliament  had  consigned  Donald  Dim,  the 
grandson  of  John,  last  Lord  of  the  Isles,  to  a  dun- 
Insurreetion  of  gcon  in  the  castle  of  Inchconnel, 
111.;  Islesmen.  but  a  party  of  the  Islesmen,  led  by 
the  Mclans  of  Glencoe,  stormed  his  prison,  and 
having  conveyed  him  to  the  castle  of  Torquil 
McLeod,  in  Lewis,  took  immediate  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  his  alleged  rights,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  independence  of  Ihcir  country.f  Em- 
boldened by  success,  tlie  disaft'ectcd  chiefs  formed 
tlierasclves  into  a  powerful  confederacy,  and,  unit- 
ing their  forces,  invaded  the  adjoining  provinces. 
Iladenoch  was  plundered  and  wasted  with  fire  and 

•  GrpKorj-'s  History  of  the  UighlanJs,  p.  04. 
+  (Ivegciry,  p.  UU. 
VOL.  I. 


sword,  and  the  town  of  Inverness  was  given  to  the 
flames.  James  adopted  instant  and  vigorous  mea- 
sures for  quelling  this  sudden  insurrection.  An 
army,  under  the  command  jf  tlie  Earls  of  Argyle, 
Huntley,  Crawford,  Marischal,  and  Lord  Lovat,  re- 
ceived orders  to  march  against  the  rebels.  The 
various  castles  in  the  hands  of  the  government  were 
strengthened,  and  their  garrisons  increased  ;  while, 
by  promises  and  threats,  the  king  endeavoured 
to  confirm  the  wavering  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
northern  chiefs,  and  to  arrest  the  formidable  spirit 
of  disaffection  wliich  had  broken  out  among  them. 

Pending  the  result  of  these  measures,  the  par- 
liament met  at  Edinburgh  on  the         Measures 
11th    of    March,    1503,    and    pro-    adopted  i.j  jiar- 
,„   j„T  .  -J       .1        .   .       £.  .1      liameut  TO  secure 

ceeded  to  consider  the  state  of  the    i^e  peace  of  the 

revolted  districts,  with  the  view  counti-j. 
of  providing  in  future  for  their  efficient  control, 
and  securing  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  High- 
lands.* For  these  important  purposes  a  new  and 
more  comprehensive  division  of  sherifi'doms,  em- 
bracing the  whole  north  and  west  Highlands,  was 
agreed  upon  ;  the  towns  in  which  the  courts  of 
justice  should  be  held  were  named,  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  judges  attached  to  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts. 'Jhe  sherifls  for  the  northern  Isles  weie 
directed  to  hold  their  sessions  in  Inverness  and 
Dingwall,  and  those  for  the  south,  in  Tarbet. 
Caithness  and  Ross  were  detached  from  the  sheriff- 
dom of  Inverness,  and  placed  under  judges  of  their 
own.  A  Justice  Ayic  was  appointed  at  Perth  for 
the  districts  of  Dowart,  Glendowart,  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Lorn  ;  and  those  of  Mainore  and  Lochaber 
were  provided  for  by  a  similar  court  at  Inverness. 
The  town  of  Ayr  was  selected  as  the  seat  of  courts 
for  Bute,  Arran,  Knapdale,  Kintire,  and  the  larger 
Cuniray.  Argyle  was  also  embraced  in  the  new 
arrangement ;  but  as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  dis- 
trict made  it  impossible  to  determine  at  what  place 
its  courts  should  be  held,  these  were  instructed  to 
assemble  whe'cver  it  is  found  "  that  each  High- 
lander and  Lowlander  may  come  without  danger 
and  ask  justice."  As  the  broken  clans  of  Teviot- 
dale  had  caused  many  serious  interruptions  of  the 
public  peace,  it  was  proposed  to  bind  the  chief 
nobles  and  gentry  resident  there,  to  maintain  order 
under  heavy  penalties  ;  an  arrangement  which  had 
been  found  to  produce  the  best  lesiilts  in  other  parts 
of  the  countiy  exposed  to  similar  disturbances. 

Besides  appointing  a  court  of  daily  council  to 
sit  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  causes,  and  the  suspension  of  justice 
to  the  poor,  who  suffered  severely  by  dela_v,  a 
variety  of  other  wise  and  beneficial  statutes  were 
enacted  by  the  parliament  at  the  same  time,  !Many 
abuses  had  arisen  from  the  practice  of  granting 
general  pardons  for  ofl'ences,  as  the  remission  for  a 
minor  crime  was  often  used  by  the  delinquent  to 
shield  himself  from  one  of  a  deeper  dye.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  before  pardon  was  granted 
to  a  criminal,  the  highest  offence  of  the  applicant 
should  be  ascertained  and   described  in  a  s|)ejial 

•  Acts  of  tlie  rarliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2311 — 249. 
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clause  of  the  deed  of  grant,  the  possession  of  which 
freed  him  from  the  consequences  of  lesser  crimes. 
All  hurghs  were  enjoined  annually  to  change  their 
magistrates  ;  and  their  commissaries  were  instructed 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Estates,  to  give  ad- 
vice, especially  where  parliament  contemplated  the 
imposition  of  a  new  tax,  by  which  the  interests  of 
tlie  burghal  constituencies  were  likely  to  be  af- 
fected. To  guard  the  interests  of  their  vassals, 
all  feudal  superiors  were  enjoined  to  secure  their 
estates  by  a  legal  deed  of  possession  ;  and  every  case 
of  seisin  thus  granted  by  a  judge  was  to  be  regis- 
tered and  properly  attested  in  a  court-book,  lodged 
in  the  exchequer.  The  preservation  of  growing 
timber,  and  the  improvement  of  rural  economy, 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  parliament.  To  pre- 
vent the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  the  forests, 
which  had  left  many  districts  of  the  country  baie 
and  unsheltered,  the  felling  or  burning  of  a  young 
tree  subjected  the  oHcnder  to  a  fine  of  five  pounds. 
Every  proprietor  was  directed  to  plant  at  least  one 
acre  of  wood,  to  form  a  pai  k,  construct  fish-ponds, 
to  stock  rabbit-warrens  and  dovecots,  and  to  plant 
orchards.  Tre.spass  on  the  grounds  of  a  proprietor, 
or  the  destruction  of  his  fences,  was  punished  by  a 
fine  of  ten  pounds,  if  the  culprit  was  a  grown-up 
person  ;  but  if  a  child,  "  the  bairn  was  to  be  lashed, 
scourged,  and  dung  according  to  the  fault."  A  suc- 
ceeding enactment  relates  to  the  important  matter 
of  the  tenure  of  lands  by  the  vassals  of  the  feudal 
barons.  Hitherto  feudatories  had  held  almost  en- 
tirely under  the  obhgation  to  military  service,  but  in 
place  of  this,  the  king,  lords,  and  prelates  were  now 
permitted  '  to  let  in  feu  '  any  portion  of  land  the}' 
might  please.  By  this  new  arrangement,  mili- 
tarj'  service  might  be  commuted  for  a  rent,  either 
in  money  or  produce;  and  the  change,  though 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  some  of  the  greater 
barons,  was  followed  by  the  best  results,  in  cherish- 
ing the  spirit  of  peaceful  industry,  and  developing 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  Enact- 
ments pervaded  by  the  same  ^\•ise  spirit  proliibited 
a  creditor  to  seize  for  debt,  or  to  order  the  sale  of 
agricultural  implements ;  equalized  the  weights  and 
measures  tluoughout  the  kingdom, and  declared  all 
its  provinces  to  be  subject  to  tlie  same  code  of  laws ; 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  ill-qualified  or 
iaithless  notaries ;  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  litigation,  and  sought  to  diminish  the 
number  of  able-bodied  and  sturdy  beggars.  At- 
tendance on  the  meetings  of  parliament  was  ren- 
dered obligatory  on  all  barons  whose  annual  in- 
come exceeded  one  hundred  marks,  under  the 
]>enalty  of  the  usual  fine  ;  but  the  personal  services 
of  those  whose  revenue  fell  below  this  standard  was 
dispensed  with,  provided  that  their  agents  could 
juotily  a  plea  of  exemption.* 

During  the  proceedings  of  this  important  parlia- 
Employment  of   ment,  the  army,  under  the  leader- 
the  Heet  !iL;aiiist    ship    of   the    Earl  of   Arran,    was 
the  Islesmen.     prosecuting   with    vigour    the    re- 
duction of  the  northern  rebels.     Tlie  nature  of  the 
•  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  240 — 20-1. 


country,  however,  so  adapted  to  irregular  warfare, 
enabled  the  Islesmen  and  their  confederates  to  pro- 
tract hostilities  for  a  lengthened  period;  and  James 
determined  to  send  a  small  fleet,  commanded  by 
Sir  Robert  Wood  and  Andrew  Barton,  among  the 
sea-girt  fastnesses  of  his  enemies,  and  by  carrying 
the  war  into  the  heart  of  their  country  to  compel 
them  to  surrender.*  The  wisdom  of  the  plan  was 
justified  by  its  success.  Invaded  by  boats  full  of 
aimed  seamen  and  disciplined  troops,  who  speedily 
captured  their  strongest  fortresses,  the  insuigent 
chiel's  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms ; 
while  others,  whose  fidelity  was  susijected,  found 
it  piudent  to  aid  tlie  efibrts  of  the  royal  troops,  in 
reducing  the  disaffected  districts. 

James  was  now  at  leisuie  to  inflict  punishment 
on  some  of  the  Border  clans,  whose  punislimeut  of 
habits  of  plunder  and  violence  con-  the  bMider 
tinually  disturbed  the  southern  freebooters, 
portions  of  his  kingdom.  As  England,  equally 
with  (Scotland,  was  interested  in  reducing  these 
fierce  mai-auders,  whose  forays  across  the  English 
borders  had  not  only  inflicted  great  injury,  but,  by 
the  retaliation  which  they  provoked,  endangered 
the  peace  of  the  two  countries,  James  solicited  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  Henry  VII.,  who  in- 
structed Lord  Dacre  to  meet  the  king  with  a  force 
which  would  effectually  overawe  resistance,  and 
secure-the  punishment  of  the  oflfenders.  Lochmaben 
was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  the  court,  the  proceedings 
of  which  were  marked  by  a  justice  so  stern,  that 
the  boldest  of  the  freebooters  quailed  before  its 
presence.  The  offending  chiefs  and  their  principal 
followers  were  tried,  convicted,  and  summarily 
hanged,  and  their  lifeless  bodies,  which  remained 
suspended  from  gibbets,  struck  terror  into  the 
spectators.  So  speedy  and  certain  was  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  in  every  case  of  conviction, 
that  the  chiefs  of  the  Armstrongs  and  Jardines 
hastened  to  avert  deserved  punishment  by  tiniely 
submission  to  the  royal  authority,  and  eager  prof- 
fers of  aid  in  eai-rying  out  the  plans  of  the  king. 
Jam.es  at  the  same  time  commended  and  rewarded 
those  who  had  reverenced  the  law,  and  assisted  its 
ministers  in  preserving  the  public  peace  ;  while  he 
displayed  his  joyous  nature  by  alternating  the 
pKasures  of  the  chace  and  gay  entertahimeuts, 
with  these  grim  evidences  of  his  unbending  rigour 
as  a  judge. t 

'  The  raid  of  Eskdale,'  as  it  was  popularly 
termed,  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a 
ro}  al  progress  as  far  as  Forres,  through  the  north- 
ern portion  of  his  dominions,  during  which  he 
seems  to  have  exanuned  minutely  the  state  of  these 
districts,  and  to  have  aided  the  sherifi's  in  their  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  rebellion  of  the  Isles- 
men,  in  spite  of  the  submission  of  some  of  their 
leading  chiefs,  and  the  terror  inspired  for  a  time 
by  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  government,  broke 
out  once  more,  with  a  fury  which  perilled  the  re- 
sults of  the  former  expedition.     James,  however, 

*  Treasurer's  Accounts,  1504,  March  14. 
+  Ibid.  August  9th,  1S04. 
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no  longer  distracted  by  the  condition  of  the  Bor- 
ders, was  now  happily  able  to  avail  himself  of  the 
■whole  military  strength  of  his  kingdom  in  quelling 
the  insurrection.  The  Earl  of  Huntley,  therefore, 
received  instructions  to  invade  the  Isles  by  the 
north,  while  the  king  himself  led  an  army  against 
them  from  the  south.  These  vigorous  measui'es  at 
length  dissolved  the  confederacy  of  the  islanders, 
and  induced  their  principal  leaders  to  submit  to 
the  royal  authority.  Maclean,  of  Uowart ;  Mac- 
Suppression  of  lean,  of  Lochbuy;  MacneiU,  of 
tbe  rebellion  in  Barra ;  Macquarrie,  of  Ulva,  and 
the  north.  other  powerful  chiefs,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  were  received  into  favour.  Torquil 
Macleod,  of  Lewis,  the  head  of  the  rebellion,  still 
held  out,  probably  despairing  of  pardon  ;  but  in 
the  succeeding  year  (1506)  he  was  solemnly  for- 
feited by  parliament  for  not  appearing  to  stand  his 
trial  for  high  treason  ;  his  castle  of  Stornoway  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  his 
estates  were  conferred  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
government.  Donald  L)hu,  the  alleged  heir  of  the 
Isles,  for  whose  sake  the  islanders  had  risen  in  re- 
bellion, was  a  second  time  taken  prisoner  and  com- 
mitted to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  con- 
fined for  the  long  period  of  nearly  forty  years.* 

This  formidable  and  tedious  rebellion  having 
been  thus  at  length  suppressed,  James  laboured  not 
only  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected  and  obej-ed, 
throughout  these  rude  and  remote  districts,  but 
also  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  statutes  enacted  by  the  Scottish 
parliament.  There  is  yet  extant  a  deed  conferring 
certain  crown  lands,  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  upon  a 
person  named  Kenneth  Williamson,  to  support  him 
at  the  schools,  with  a  view  to  his  studying  the 
laws  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  practising  as  a 
lawyer  within  the  bounds  of  the  Isles.f  The 
great  power  formerly  wielded  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  was  now  transferred  to  the  Earls  of  Argyle 
aud  Huntley, — the  former  having  the  chief  au- 
thority over  the  islands  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
Argylcshire,  while  the  influence  of  the  latter  was 
predominant  in  the  north  Isles  and  Highlands. 
This  powerful  nobleman,  who  had  contributed 
most  effectual  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion, was  appointed  herilable  Sheriff  of  Inver- 
ness,— a  jurisdiction  comprehending  the  shires  of 
Inverness,  Ross,  and  Caithness, —  and  was  cm- 
powered  to  nominate  deputies,  who  were  to  hold 
their  courts  in  the  various  divisions  of  his  sheriiT- 
dom.  In  consequence  of  these  judicious  measures, 
a  great  improvement  took  place  in  the  condition 
of  these  remote  districts  of  the  country;  justice 
was  impartially  dispensed  to  all  classes  of  the 
community  ;  and  fi-om  this  period,  till  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Flodden,  the  west  Highlands  and 
Isles  remained  in  a  state  of  unwonted  tranquillity. 
For  some  years  previous  to  this  period  the  inter- 
course between  France    and   Scotland    had   been 

*  Gregory's  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scot- 
land, p.  KW. 

i  Ibid.  p.  lOi.  ,         .  ^       . 


much  less  frequent  than  formerly;  and  the  French 
monarch,   Louis  XII.,  incessantly        Renewal  of 
occupied   with   his   Italian   wars,   intercourse  with 
had   neglected   to  renew  the  an-  France. 

cient  alliance  with  his  Scottish  allies,  and  ap- 
peared to  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  union 
between  James  and  the  King  of  England.  But, 
after  that  the  Spanish  arms  had  obtained  the 
superiority  in  Italy,  Louis,  apprehensive  that 
Henry  VII.  might  take  part  in  the  quarrel  with 
his  Spanish  ally,  despatched  an  ambassador  of 
high  rank  and  fame,  Bernard  Stuart,  Lord  of 
Aubigny,  to  renew  the  league  with  the  Scottish 
king,  and  to  detach  Scotland  from  the  English 
influence.  James  received  the  veteran  warrior 
with  great  distinction,  placed  him  in  the  most 
honourable  seat  at  his  own  table,  appointed  him 
the  judge  of  his  tournaments,  and  addressed  him 
by  the  title  of  Father  of  "War.* 

The  influence  of  Scotland,  at  this  period,  on  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe  was  influence 
manifested  by  the  i?itcrference  of  of  Jpmes  on  the 
James  in  behalf  of  Charles  d'Eg-  continent, 
mont,  iJuke  of  Gueldres,  who  solicited  his  assist- 
ance in  the  struggle  which  he  was  then  maintain- 
ing against  the  unjust  pretensions  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  Scottish  king,  by  a  prompt  re- 
monstrance to  his  father-in-law,  Henry,  prevented 
him  from  afibrding  assistance  to  the  Austrian 
Archduke,  and  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  his  father. 
He  also  secured  the  co-operation  of  Louis  XIL, 
King  of  France,  in  protecting  the  Duke  of  Guel- 
dres against  the  encroachments  of  his  powerful  and 
unprincipled  adversaries,  and  thus  compelled  them 
for  the  present  to  lay  aside  their  designs  against 
the  independence  of  the  duchy.f  James  also  in- 
terfered in  behalf  of  his  ally,  John,  King  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden,  against  whom  his 
Swedisli  subjects  had  risen  in  rebellion ;  and 
despatched  conciliatory  letters  to  the  Ai'ch- 
blshop  of  Upsal  and  the  Swedish  senate,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Lubeck,  who  were  about  to  assist 
the  Swedes.  Tltese  letters,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced models  of  elegance  and  vigour,  abound 
with  judicious  maxims,  and  even  manifest  some 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  royal  writer  admits  that  an  unjust 
king  may  be  lawfully  resisted  by  force  of  aims, 
provided  that  he  has  been  previously  warned, 
in  a  national  council,  to  reform  his  tyrannical 
conduct,  and  has  rejected  the  admonition  of  his 
subjects.  J: 

At  this  period,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  country, 
an  heir  to  the  throne  was  born  on  Birth  of  an  heir 
the  10th  of  February,  1506.  The  to  tlie  throne. 
king  was  so  delighted  with  the  auspicious  event, 
that  he  presented  the  lady  of  the  queen's  chamber, 
who  brought  him  the  news,  with  a  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  in  a  silver  cup,  and  instantly  despatched 
messengers  to  convey  the  glad  tidings  to  the  Kings 

*   Lindsay,  vol.  i.  p.  2-jl. 

+  I'ilikcrtnn,  viih  ii.  p.  nd. 
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of  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Poi-tug-al.  The 
child,  who  was  named  James,  after  his  father,  was 
baptized,  with  great  magnihcenee,  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyrood,  on  the  23rd  of  February;  but  the  hopes 
of  his  parents,  and  of  the  kingdom,  ■were  blasted 
by  his  premature  death,  on  the  17th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1507.  The  youthful  mother  x-cmained  for  a 
Pil£;rima"es  of  considerable  period  in  a  critical 
tAK  king.  situation,  and  James  undertook  a 
pilgrimage  on  foot  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Ninians,  at 
Whithorn,  in  Galloway,  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
and,  if  we  may  credit  the  monkish  annalists,  her 
recovery  took  place  at  the  very  moment  that  the 
king  offered,  in  her  behalf,  at  the  shrine  of  the 
saint.*  James  was  attended  on  this  pilgrimage  by 
Ills  four  Italian  minstrels,  who  were  so  completely 
exhausted  by  their  long  pedestrian  expedition, 
that  they  required  to  be  carried  back  to  Holyrood, 
on  horses  hired  for  the  occasion.  On  her  complete 
recovery,  the  queen  likewise  made  a  pilgrimage 
of  thanksgiving,  on  a  most  inagniHcent  scale,  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Ninians. f  She  travelled  on  a 
litter,  and  seventeen  pack-horses  were  loaded  with 
her  baggage.  Her  chapel-plate  and  furniture — or 
'  chapel-giaith,'  as  it  is  termed — were  convej-ed 
in  two  coffers,  while  three  horses  were  required  to 
carry  the  wardrobe  of  her  royal  husband,  who 
accompanied  her.  The  pilgrimage  lasted  twenty 
days.  The  shrine  of  St.  Ninians,  at  "Whithorn, 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  haunt  of  James,  as 
was  also  the  shrine  of  St.  Duthoc,  in  Ross.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Lesley,  that  on  one  occasion  the  king 
rode  from  Stirling  to  St.  Duthoc,  unaccompanied 
by  a  single  attendant,  with  nothing  but  his  riding- 
cloak  cast  about  him,  his  hunting-knife  at  his  belt, 
and  six-and-twenty  pounds  in  his  pui-se  to  defray 
his  travelling  expenses.  He  met  with  no  inteiTup- 
tion  in  the  course  of  this  solitary  journey, — a  cir- 
cumstance of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  as  show- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  respect 
for  law  and  order  which  he  had  introduced  among 
all  classes  of  his  subjects. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions.  Pope  Julius 
Embassy  iVum  H.  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  court 
I'upe  Julius  11.—  of  the  Scottish  king,  with  a  con- 
secrated hat  and  sword,  as  a  special  mark  of  his 
regard.  The  object  of  the  warlike  pontiff  w-as  to 
detach  James  from  his  alliance  with  the  French 
monarch  ;  but  the  attempt  entirely  failed,  although 
James  received  the  papal  ambassador  with  tlie 
utmost  respect  and  bestowed  many  valuable  pre- 
sents on  him  and  his  suite.  He  communicated, 
also,  to  Julius  the  intelligence  which  he  had 
received  fro'u  the  King  of  Denmark,  that  his  ally, 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  had  expressed  his  desire  to 
bo  admitted  into  the  Latin  church.  So  far  was 
he,  however,  from  acceding  to  the  subtle  policy 
of  the  Roman  pontiff,  that  he  offered  to  furnish 
Louis  with  a  bod}'  of  four  thousand  auxiliaries  to 
serve  in  his  Italian  wars, — a  proposal  which  the 
Fiench    monarcli,    who    had    meanwhile    obtained 

*   History  of  Gallowa}',  vol.  i.  p.  422. 
+   lljid. 


great   successes,  declined    with   many   professions 
of  gratitude.* 

Soon  after,  Louis  despatched  an  embassy  to  the 

Scottish  court,  for  the  purj)ose  of       and  from 

inducing  James  to  join  the  eo-  Louis  XU. 
alition  called  the  League  of  Cambrai,  which  had 
lecently  been  formed  against  the  republic  of 
Venice;  and  also  of  consulting  his  ancient  ally 
ri'garding  the  proposed  marriage  of  his  eldest 
daughter  to  Charles,  King  of  Castile.  A  series  ot 
splendid  fetes  were  given  in  Edinbui-gh  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  French  nobles;  and  a  mag- 
nificent tournament  was  held,  in  which  the  king 
enacted  the  part  of  'the  Wild  Knight,'  sur- 
rounded by  attendants,  like  'salvage  men  in  thtir 
attire,'  and  won  great  renown  by  the  boldness  and 
dexterity  of  his  e.xploits.  The  jousting  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  grand  festival,  called  '  The  Round 
Table  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Peers.'  These 
costly  entertainments,  however,  together  with  the 
sums  squandered  upon  jesters,  dancers  and  singers, 
or  expended  in  the  pursuits  of  alchemy,  and  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  discover  gold  mines  in  Scot- 
land, impoverished  the  royal  exchequer,  and  drove 
the  king  to  adopt  new  and  invidious  methods  of 
raising  money,  which  were  very  oppressive  to  his 
subjects,  although  his  great  popularity  induced 
them  to  bear  those  exactions  without  any  public 
expression  of  their  discontent.f 

The  English  monarch  appears  to  have  regarded 
with  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  Differences  be- 
the  frequent  and  cordial  inter- tween  Henry  VII. 
course  which  existed  between  his  ^"^  James, 
son-in-law  and  the  King  of  France ;  and  he  mani- 
fested his  displeasure  by  seizing  and  imprisoning 
the  Earl  of  Arran  and  his  brother,  Sir  Patrick 
Hamilton,  who,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  passed 
through  England  to  the  court  of  Louis,  without 
the  permission  or  knowledge  of  Henry,  and  were 
now  on  their  return  to  their  own  country.  As 
soon  as  they  landed  in  Kent  they  were  met  by 
Vaughan,  an  officer  of  the  English  king;  and  on 
their  refusal  to  take  an  oath  binding  them  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  with  England,  they  were  appre- 
hended and  committed  to  custody.  Henry  des- 
patched Dr.  West  as  his  envoy  to  the  Scottish 
court,  to  explain  and  justify  this  step,  which  he 
alleged  had  been  rendered  necessary  because  Arran 
and  his  brother  had  taken  the  liberty  of  travelling 
through  England,  for  embarkation  to  France, 
without  a  passport  or  safe  conduct.  West  reached 
Edinburgh  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  who 
was  performing  his  devotions  at  his  favourite 
shrine  of  St.  Ninians,  at  Whithorn,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  the  young  queen.  Mar- 
gai'et  warmly  espoused  her  father's  cause,  and 
laboured,  but  in  vain,  on  the  return  of  her 
husband,  to  procure  an  interview  for  Dr.  West. 
James  sent  him  word,  "that  he  Avas  too  busy  with 
superintending  the  making  of  gunpowder  to  spare 
time   to   speak   to   him.'"      He  informed  the   am- 

■  •  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  59,  fiO. 
t  liacbanan,  book  xiii.  chap,  xxiii. 
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bassador,  that  AiTan  and  his  brother  had  acted 
properly  in  refusing  to  take  the  oath,  but  he 
offered  to  delay  for  the  present  the  renewal  of  the 
league  with  France,  on  condition  that  Henry 
■would  release  Arran ;  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  having 
in  the  mean  time  been  allowed  to  return  to  Scot- 
land. The  earl,  however,  was  not  set  at  liberty 
till  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  death  of  Henry  VII.  took  place  shortly  after 

Accession  these  transactions,  and  the  aeces- 
of  Henry  VIII.  gjon  of  his  haughty  and  imperious 
successor,  Henry  VIII.,  in  no  long  time  exercised 
a  most  unfavourable  influence  on  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Matters  proceeded 
smoothly,  however,  for  some  time,  and  the  exist- 
ing alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  oatlis  of  both 
moiiarchs.  Henry  also  renewed  the  treaty  with 
llie  French  king,  with  the  condition  stipulated  by 
his  father,  that  it  was  to  continue  for  a  year  after 
the  death  of  the  survivor.  Meanwhile,  James 
a\ailed  himself  of  the  leisure  afforded  him  by  the 
continuance  of  peace,  to  promote  the  internal  pro- 
sperity of  his  kingdom.  He  repaired  and  em- 
bellished his  palaces  and  castles ;  he  improved  the 
administration  of  public  justice,  and  enforced  a 
universal  respect  for  the  laws,  throughout  the  re- 
motest districts  of  the  country ;  he  gave  every 
encouragement  to  the  extension  of  trade  and  com- 
merce ;  visited  familiarly  at  the  houses  of  his  mer- 
chants and  ablest  sea-officers,  and  exhorted  them 
to  extend  their  voyages  and  to  arm  their  trading 
shins,  and  assisted  them  to  undertake  more  im- 
portant enterprises  than  they  could  have  ventured 
to  do  on  their  own  capital.    He  paid  gi-eat  attention 

Attention         *"    '"^    ^^^'Jt    which,   under    his 
of  James  to  his    active  and  judicious  superintend- 
""^y-  ence,  became  very  powerful.     Be- 

sides several  ships  of  smaller  size,  he  constructed 
three  vessels  of  very  large  dimensions, — one  of 
these,  named  the  Great  Michael,  in  magnitude, 
cost,  and  equipment,  exceeded  any  ship  of  war  then 
known  in  the  world.  According  to  Pitscottie,  all 
the  oak  forests  in  Fife,  except  that  of  Falkland, 
were  exhausted  in  the  construction  of  this  vessel, 
besides  a  large  quantity  of  timber  brought  from 
Norway,  and  upwards  of  a  year  was  spent  by  the 
Scottish  and  foreign  carpenters  in  completing  the 
undertaking,  although  the  king  in  person  anxiously 
urged  on  the  work.*      James  was  justly  proud  of 

*  Pitscottie  gives  the  dimensions  of  this  liuge  vessel, 
which  were  in  liis  day  preserved  at  TuUibardine,  "planted 
in  hawthorn,  the  lenf^th  and  hreadth  hy  the  wright  that 
helped  to  male  her."  Her  length  was  two  hundred  and  forty 
feet ;  her  breadth,  iifty-six  to  the  water's  edge,  but  only 
thirty-six  within  ;  her  sides,  which  were  ten  feet  in  thick- 
ness, were  proof  against  shot.  She  carried  only  ihirty-hve 
guns, — sixteen  on  each  side,  two  in  the  stern,  and  one  in 
the  bow ;  but  she  had  three  hundred  small  artillery,  called 
culverins,  battert-falcons,  serpents,  myauda,  double-dogs, 
haghuts,  &c.  She  was  manned  with  three  hundred  sailors, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  gunners,  and  a  thousand  soldiers, 
besides  officers«-Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  207,  Pitscottie  says 
he  gives  these  details  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Andrew 
\Vood,  who  was  the  principal  captain  of  the  Great  Michael, 
and  of  Hobert  Barton,  who  was  '  maister  skipper.'  Sir 
lloliert  Barton  was  made  comptroller  of  the  royal  house- 
hold during  the  miuorit;  of  James  V. 


the  achievement ;  and  while  "the  ship  lay  still  in 
the  road,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  the  king  took  groat 
pleasure  c^-ci-y  day  to  come  down  and  see  her, 
and  would  dine  and  sup  in  her  sundrie  times,  and 
be  showing  his  lords  her  order  and  munition." 
The  command  of  this  huge  vessel  was  entrusted  to 
the  famous  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  and  under  him  to 
Robert  Barton,  a  member  of  a  family  which  at  this 
period  furnished  several  distinguished  naval  com- 
manders, by  whom  the  honour  of  the  Scottish  flag 
was  maintained,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country 
protected  against  the  attacks  of  the  pirates  who 
then  infested  the  seas.  It  appears,  that  so  far 
back  as  1476,  a  merchant  vessel.  Naval  exnloits  of 
commanded  by  John  Barton,  was  the  lia  tons, 
cajjtuied  by  a  Portuguese  squadron,  and  letters  of 
reprisal  were  granted  to  Andiew,  Robert,  and  John 
Barton,  his  sons,  by  which  they  were  authorized  to 
seize  all  vessels  belonging  to  Portugal,  till  they 
had  indemnified  them.selves  for  their  losses,  which 
were  estimated  at  twelve  thousand  ducnts.  The 
Portuguese  retaliated,  by  seizing,  in  1507,  at  Camp- 
vere,  in  Zealand,  a  Scottish  vessel  named  the  Lion, 
and  throwing  Robert  Barton,  its  commander, 
into  prison.  The  Bartons  in  turn  fitted  out  a  squa- 
dron, which  at  various  times  captured  several  of 
the  Portuguese  merchantmen  on  their  homeward 
vojage  from  India  and  Africa.  Mention  is  made 
in  the  poems  of  Dunbar  of  a  female  blackamoor  at 
the  Scottish  court,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
captured  in  one  of  these  prizes. 

Tlie  Bartons  shewed  eqiuil  readiness  in  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  their  country  as  in  revenging 
their  own  private  wrongs.  The  Hollanders,  who 
were  at  this  time  subject  to  Austria,  had  attacked 
some  Scottish  merchant  vessels,  and,  not  content 
with  plundering  the  caigoes,  had  murdered  the 
crews  and  thrown  their  bodies  into  the  sea.  James 
immediately  despatched  Andrew  Barton,  with  a 
large  ship  of  war,  to  inflict  summary  vengeance 
on  the  perpetrators  of  this  cruel  deed.  Many  of 
the  pirates  were  captured  and  immediately  put  to 
death,  and,  in  the  sangtiinary  spirit  of  the  times, 
several  hogsheads  filled  with  theii'  heads  were 
sent  to  the  Scottish  court  as  a  present  to  the 
king.* 

There  is  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  the 
Scottish  naval  officers  at  this  period  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  repression  of  piratical  outrages, 
or  the  vindication  of  their  own  personal  wrongs, 
but  that,  in  some  instances  at  least,  they  puslied 
their  retaliation  farther  than  either  equity  or  the 
laws  of  nations  warranted.  Tt  is  alleged,  that  the 
Bartons  captured  a  mucli  larger  number  of  the 
Portuguese  carracks  than  was  necessar}'  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  individual  losses  which  they 
hadsufl'ered;  and  the  merchants  of  England  eoni- 
plai]ied  that  they  even  detained  and  rifled  English 
vessels,  under  the  pretence  of  searching  for  Portu- 
guese goods.  These  complaints  at  length  excited 
such  strong  indignation  in  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  that, 
in  order  to  punish  the  excesses  of  the  Scottish  pri- 
♦  Lesley's  History,  p.  74. 
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vateers.he  fitted  out  two  men-of-war,  manned  with 
picked  sailors,  and  placed  them  under  the  command 
of  his  sons,  Lord  Thomas  Howard  and  Sir  Edward 
Howard,  afterwards  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  Buchanan,  this  step  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  urgent  entreaty  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ambassador,  who  represented  to  Henry, 
tlie  English  monarch,  that  Barton — a  daring  and 
skilful  officer  who  had  inflicted  immense  injury 
upon  the  Portuguese,  the  ancient  allies  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  certainlj',  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  France,  prove  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
English — could  at  present  be  easily  taken  un- 
awares and  destroyed,  and  the  odium  of  the  action 
averted  by  stigmatizing  him  as  a  pirate  ; — a  pro- 
ceeding by  which  Henry  would  provide  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  subjects  and  gratify  their 
sovereign,  his  friend  and  ally.* 

Tlie  English  men-of-war  fell  in  with  Barton  and 
his  vessels  cruising  in  the  Downs,  being  guided  to 
the  place,  it  is  said,  by  the  captain  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  whom  Barton  had  plundered  on  the  ])re- 
ceding  day.  The  Scottish  admiral  hod  with  him 
his  own  ship,  the  Lion,  and  a  small  sloop,  called 
the  Jenny  Pirwen;  but  in  spite  of  his  inferiority 
of  force,  he  courageously  waited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  and  distinguished  by  his  rich  dress  and 
bright  armour,  with  a  whistle  of  gold  suspended 
about  his  neck  by  a  chain  of  the  same  precious 
metal,  he  appeared  on  deck,  and  encouraged  his 
men  to  fight  valiantly.  The  contest  was  long  and 
obstinately  maintained.  It  is  stated  in  a  ballad  of 
the  time  which  commemorates  the  fight,  that  the 
Lion  was  furnished  with  a  kind  of  machine  which 
suspended  large  weights  or  beams  from  the  yard- 
arms  of  the  ship,  to  be  dropped  down  upon  the 
enemy  when  they  should  come  alongside.  This 
contrivance  was  known  to  the  English,  who  were 
very  apprehensive  of  the  injury  which  it  was  likely 
to  inflict  upon  them  ;  and  a  Yorkshireman  named 
Hustler,  the  best  archer  in  the  ship,  was  stationed, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  shoot  every  one  who 
should  attempt  to  go  aloft  to  work  the  machine. 
Two  of  the  Scottish  seamen  were  suceessivel}'  killed 
in  the  attempt;  and  at  length  Barton  himself,  con- 
fiding in  the  excellence  of  his  armour,  began  to 
ascend  the  mainmast.  Lord  Thomas  Howard  called 
out  to  the  archer  to  shoot  true.  "  AVere  I  to  die 
for  it,"  said  Hustler,  "  I  have  but  two  arrows  left." 
The  first  which  he  shot  rebounded  from  Barton's 
armour  of  proof,  without  inflicting  any  wound; 
but  as  the  Scottish  mariner  raised  his  arm  to  climb 
Death  of  A.ndrew  higher,  the  archer  wounded  him 
Barton.  mortally  through  the  armpit,  where 

his  armour  afforded  him  no  protection,  and  he  fell 
upon  the  deck.  Still  the  intrepid  seaman  continued 
to  encourage  his  men  with  his  whistle,  till,  receiv- 
ing a  shot  in  the  body,  he  expired.  The  greater 
part  of  his  crew  were  also  killed ;  and  the  English 
boarded  the  vessels,  and  carried  them  into  the 
Thames.  The  cajjtives,  after  a  short  imprisonment, 
were  dismissed,  but  the  ships  were  detained  as 
•  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 


lawful  prizes,  and  the  Lion  became  the  second  man- 
of-war  in  the  English  navj-.*  James  was  highly 
indignant  at  this  insult  offered  to  his  flag,  and  the 
loss  of  his  ship,  and  his  favourite  captain,  in  time 
of  peace,  and  he  instantly  despatched  a  herald  to 
demand  satisfaction;  but  the  proud  and  imperious 
Henrj'  paid  no  attention  to  the  remonstrance, 
merely  remarking  that  the  destruction  of  pirates 
was  no  infringement  of  their  treaty,  nor  any  just 
cause  for  war. 

Various  other  causes  unfortunately  contributed 
at  this  time  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Scottish  king,  and  to  precipitate  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  his  brother-in-law.  One  of  these  had  its 
origin  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.      Sir   Robert 

Ker,  the  chief  cup-bearer  of  Kinij     ,,     ,       ,  „• 

'  t         i.  1  ■         J  Muriter  of  Sir 

James,  the  master  oi  his  ordnance,  Kobevt  Ker  by 
and  warden  of  the  middle  marches,  tlie  linglish 
having  given  ofience  to  some  of  the  Hfi^Jtrers. 
more  turbulent  borderers,  was  attacked  and  slain 
by  three  Englishmen,  named  Heron  the  Bastard 
Lilburn,  and  Starhead. .  Henry,  with  the  pi'udent 
and  pacific  policy  which  marked  all  his  proceed- 
ings towards  Scotland,  at  once  agreed  to  surrender 
the  murderers.  Lilburn  was  accordinglj-  delivered 
up  to  the  Scots,  and  died  in  prison  ;  and  the  other 
two  having  fled.  Heron  of  Ford,  the  brother  of  the 
assassin,  was  apprehended,  and  sent  in  fetters  to 
Scotland.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIIL,  and 
the  rumours  of  a  disagreement  between  that  mo- 
narch and  the  Scottish  king,  Starhead  and  his 
accomplice,  who  had  lurked  in  the  interior  of  Eng- 
land, began  to  show  themselves  more  openly,  and 
to  excite  disturbances  on  the  Borders,  doubtless 
expecting  that  if  war  should  break  out  between  the 
kingdoms  their  ofl'ence  would  be  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten. Starhead  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
the  distance  of  ninety  miles  from  the  Border,  where 
he  thought  himself  safe ;  but  the  kindred  of  the 
murdered  warden  were  not  so  easily  balked  in  theii 
schemes  of  revenge.  Sir  Andrew  Ker,  the  son  of 
Sir  Robert,  sent  two  of  his  vassals,  named  Tait,  to 
inflict  vengeance  on  his  father's  murderer  ;  and 
they  broke  into  his  house  accordingly,  under  night, 
and  having  put  him  to  death,  brought  his  head  to 
their  master,  who,  with  savage  exultation,  exposed 
it  publicly  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh.f  The  Bastard 
Heron,  however,  was  still  permitted  to  rove  about 
the  Border,  and  James  made  the  impunity  granted 
to  this  criminal  a  subject  of  complaint  against  the 
English  monarch;  and  his  growing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  conduct  of  his  brother-in-law  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  meanness  and  injustice  with  which 
Henry  withheld  from  his  sister,  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  a  valuable  legacy  of  "  silver  work, 
golden  work,  rings,  chains,  precious  stones,  and 
other  abuilzements,"  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
father  or  her  eldest  brother.  Prince  Arthur.lf 

•  Lesley,  pp.  82,  83.  rhikerton,  vol.  ii.  pp  70,  71. 
Buchanan,  book  xiit.  chap,  xxviii. 

t  Buchanan,  book  xiii.  chap,  xivi. 

J_  I'.uchunnn,  book  xiii.  chap.  xxiv.  Pitscottie,  vol.  i. 
p.  ^09.  'J'here  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between  the  Btate- 
meuts  of  the  Scottish  and  English  historians  respecting 
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The  main  cause,  however,  of  the  quarrel  which 

„        ,,,,,       now  broke  out  between   the  two 

Henry  Vlll.       ,  .       ,  ,        ,  .        . 

joins  the  coalL-     Kingdoms,  was  the  determination 

tion  af;ainst       of  Henry  VIII.  to  engage  in  war 
France.  .^j^j^  France,   the   ancient  ally  of 

Scotland.  The  haughty  and  ambitious  pontiff, 
Julius  II.,  having  gained  all  he  wished  by  the 
league  of  Cambrai,  became  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  succeeded  in  forming  a 
coalition  against  France,  to  which  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss  republics 
acceded.  Well  aware  of  the  importance  of  securing 
the  aid  of  England,  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  em- 
ployed every  effort  to  prevail  upon  the  English 
monarch  to  join  the  league,  and  undertake  the  in- 
vasion of  the  French  territories.  Henry,  whose 
imagination  had  been  dazzled  by  the  recollection 
of  the  brilliant  conquests  of  his  ancestors,  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  their  suggestions,  and  not  only  sent 
ten  thousand  men,  under  the  },Iarquia  of  Dorset, 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  army  in  the  in- 
vasion of  France,  but  prepared  to  lead  an  army  in 
person  into  the  dominions  of  Louis.  Anxious  to 
provide  during  his  absence  for  tlie  securitj'  of  his 
kingdom  on  the  side  of  Scotland,  the  English  mo- 
narch now  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Scottish  court 
to  offer  satisfaction  for  any  violations  of  the  peace. 
Nearly  about  the  same  time,  envoys  arrived  in 
Scotland  fi-o;n  the  pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  James  to  join  in  the 
league  against  France  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  monarch,  fully  aware  of  the  dangers  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  his  Scottish  ally,  and  to  embarrass  the  opera- 
tions of  England,  laboured  to  induce  him  to  declare 
war  against  Henry  VIII. 

To  the  proposals  of  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
James  answered  that  his  sole  wish  was  to  establish 
the  peace  of  Christendom  ;  and  he  laboured  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable object.  He  sent  a  commission  to  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  as  ambassador  to  the  em- 
peror, to  I'equest  him  to  act  as  mediator  between 
Louis  and  the  papal  court ;  wliile  Andrew  Forman, 
Bishop  of  Moray,  proceeded  to  France  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  after  endeavouring  to  impress  his 
pacific  views  upon  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  the 
Marquis  of  Mantua,  laboured  but  in  vain  to  effect 
a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  the  French 
king.*  All  these  efforts,  however,  to  maintain 
peace  were  ineffectual.  War  had  already  broken 
out  between  France  and  the  papal  confederates, 
and  James,  whose   sympathies  were  strongly  en- 

this  legacy.  The  former  assert  that  the  jewels  refeiTed  to 
■were  bequeathed  to  Margaret  by  her  brother,  while  the  lat- 
ter universally  declare  tliat  the  legacy  was  left",  by  her  lather, 
Henry  VIE.  There  is  certainly  no  such  bequest  in  Henry's 
will,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  '  Testamenta  Vetus- 
ta'  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  ;  but  in  the  letters  sent  by  Mar- 
garet herself  to  Henry  Vlll.,  there  are  fi'equent  references 
to  his  unfriendly  conduct  toward  her  in  the  matter  of  her 
'  father's  legacy.' 

•  Epistolee  Reg.  Scot.  vol.  i.  pp.  12tl— 128.  Pinkerton, 
vol.  ii.  p.  73. 


listed  on  the  side  of  his  ancient  ally,  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  the  quarrel.  Negotiations  with 
England,  however,  still  continued,  James's  warlike 
and  meanwhile  Scotland  rang  with  preparations. 
the  din  of  military  preparations.  Armed  musters 
were  held  in  tlie  various  districts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
cannon  were  cast  by  Robert  Borthwick,  the  master 
gunner;  gunpowder  was  manufactured  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  German,  named  Urnebrig ; 
ships  were  launched  and  equipped  with  artillery, 
brought  from  the  fortresses  in  the  interior  of  the 
country ;  and  the  most  experienced  naval  officers 
and  seamen  were  directed  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  active  service.  In  the  midst  of  these 
hostile  preparations,  the  Scottish  queen,  who  was 
still  childless,  thougli  she  had  given  birth  to  three 
children,  was  delivered  in  the  palace  of  Linlithgow, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  1512,  of  a  prince,  who  was 
shortly  after  baptized  James,  and  proclaimed 
Prince  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles."  He  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  by  the  title  of  James  V. 

Meanwhile,  (hough  war  became  daily  more  im- 
minent, negotiations  with  England  Embassy  of 
were  still  continued ;  and  Lord  Dacre  and  West. 
Dacre  and  Dr.  "West  arrived  as  ambassadors  from 
Henry,  to  negotiate  a  mutual  remission  of  all  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  request  the  Scottish 
king  to  renew  his  oath  to  maintain  the  peace  with 
England,  and  to  offer  on  the  part  of  Henry  a  simi- 
lar oath  for  the  observation  of  inviolable  amity 
with  Scotland.*  They  were  received  by  James 
with  great  courtesy,  and  on  their  departure  were 
loaded  with  splendid  presents  ;  but  all  their  efforts 
were  counteracted  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
ambassador,  De  la  Motte ;  and  the  ancient  league 
with  France  was  not  only  renewed,  but  a  new  and 
most  impolitic  article  was  inserted,  by  which  tlie 
Scottish  court  became  bound  to  make  no  treaty 
with  England,  unless  with  the  consent  of  France. f 
It  is  conjectured  by  Pinkerton,  and  not  without 
gi-eat  probability,  that  "  much  French  gold  must 
have  been  expended  in  procuring  this  extravagant 
concession,  so  foreign  to  any  dictate  of  common 
prudence."  Hostilities  may  be  said  virtually  to 
have  commenced  between  the  two  countries  at  tliis 
time.  Inroads  were  made  by  the  borderers  of  both 
countries.  An  English  squadron  harassed  the  Scot- 
tish coasts,  and  took  several  vessels.  A  Flemish 
ship,  laden  with  goods  belonging  to  some  Scot- 
tish merchants,  was  captured  and  carried  into  Ber- 
wick, and  a  vessel  commanded  by  Falconer,  one  of 
James's  best  captains,  was  sunk,  and  himself  sent 
prisoner  to  London.  On  the  other  hand,  R(jbcrt 
Barton,  acting  under  his  letters  of  reprisal,  cap- 
tm-ed  no  fewer  than  thirteen  English  merchant 
vessels,  and  De  la  Motte  attacked  a  fleet  of  these 
merchantmen,  sunk  three,  and  carried  seven  in 
triumph  into  Leith.|  Henry,  perceiving  lium 
these  proceedings   that  a  war  was  impending,  ap- 


•  Le<le>'s  Histc.rv.  ]i.  «■') 
t  PiTikertiin,  vol.  ii  \'.  ~^>- 

*  Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  V'  ''*^' 
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pointed  the  Earl  of  Surrey  lieutenant-general  of 
the  marches,  with  autliority  to  array  the  fencihle 
men  of  the  northern  counties,  and  to  take  the  tield 
against  the  Scots. 

The  hope,  however,  of  effecting  an  amicahle  ad- 
Negotiations  wiih  justment  of  the  differences  be- 
Eiiglarid.  tween  the  two  sovereigns  seems 
not  to  have  been  abandoned  on  either  side.  The 
extensive  preparations  of  the  Scottish  king  had 
exhausted  his  exchequer;  and  Lord  Dacre,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  17th  August,  1512, 
mentions  that  the  Treasurer  of  Scotland  had  pri- 
vately informed  liim,  that  if  a  present  of  four  or 
five  thousand  angels  were  sent  to  James,  and  the 
disputed  legacy  paid  to  his  queen,  matters  might 
still  be  brought  to  a  favourable  issue.*  At  this 
juncture,  the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews  anived 
at  the  Scottish  court  with  letters  from  Louis, 
urging  a  declaration  of  war  with  England;  but 
James  in  reply  'proposed,  that  the  same  annuity 
should  be  assigned  to  him  as  had  been  paid  to 
Henry,  for  Scotland  did  not  possess  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  an  extensive  war.  Repeated  communi- 
cations passed  between  the  Scottish  king  and  his 
imperious  brother-in-law,  and  both  monarchs  con- 
tinued to  profess  a  desire  for  peace,  though  their 
sincerity  appears  to  be  doubtful. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1513,  Lord 
Drummond  was  sent  ambassador  to  England,  and, 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  offered  to  Henry  a  com- 
plete and  gratuitous  remission  of  all  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  his  subjects  upon  the  Scots,  provided 
that  monarch  would  abandon  the  confederacy 
against  France  ;  but  the  proposal  was  peremptorily 
rejected.t  Commissioners  were  appointed,  how- 
ever, by  Henry,  to  redress  any  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  perpetual  peace ;  and  iJr.  West  was 
Second  embassy  again  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Scot- 
of  West.  land,  to  negotiate  a  mutual  remis- 
sion of  offences,  and  to  endeavour  to  detach  the 
Scottish  king  from  the  interest  of  France,  or  at 
least  to  procure  the  promise  of  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  during  Henry's  absence  from  England. 
The  progress  and  termination  of  this  mission  are  de- 
tailed, with  considerable  minuteness,  in  two  letters 
from  West  to  his  sovereign,  which  furnish  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  Scottish  court 
at  this  period.  In  the  first,  which  is  dated  from 
Stirling,  April  1st,  1513,  he  informs  his  master 
that  King  James,  in  one  of  his  temporary  fits 
of  penitence  and  devotion,  during  which  he  was 
wont  to  assume  the  dress  and  conform  to  the 
rules  of  the  order  of  Franciscans,  had  been  shut 
up  for  a  week  in  the  church  of  tlie  Friars  Observ- 
ants, at  Stirling,  'and  will  meddle  with  no 
matter.'  J       Unicorn    Herald    and    John    Barton 

*  Caligula,  b.  iii.  3.     Pinkerton,  vol.  i.  p.  715. 

+  Rymer,  Foedera,  vol.  liii.  pp.  347,  348. 

J  Even  after  his  return  to  court,  the  king  regularly 
attended  the  royal  chapel  every  forenoon  ;  and  several  of  his 
ciiiiversations  with  tlie  English  ambassador  took  place  in  his 
'  traverse,' — or  enclosed  seut,with  a  lattice,— before  liigh  mass. 
On  Good  Friday,  We«twent  to  the  king's  chapel,  where  '  the 
passion  was  preached,'  and  after  sermon  was  ended,  the 


arrived  from  France  with  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Pope  Julius  II.  That  turbulent  pontiff  had.  it 
seems,  by  the  promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  secured 
the  services  of  Fornian,  Bishop  of  Moray,  who,  in 
the  preceding  December,  had  been  refused  a  safe- 
conduct  by  Henry,  to  proceed  through  England  to 
the  French  court,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
universal  peace.  This  crafty  and  ambitious  pre- 
late, who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  instigating 
hostilities  with  England,*  now  informed  ^^'est  of 
the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  refusal  of  the 
safe-conduct,  and  declared  that  in  seven  months 
England  should  repent  of  tlie  war.  James  spoke 
with  great  acerbity  of  the  late  pontiff,  who  had 
issued  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  him,  if 
he  should  violate  the  peace  with  England;  a  step 
which  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  king  more 
than  all  the  French  embassies.  He  e.xpressed  his 
resolution  to  appeal  from  this  sentence,  and  to 
send  the  Bishop  of  Moray  to  the  Romish  court  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  congratulate  the  new  pope, 
Leo  X.  ;  and  he  declared,  that  if  Julius  had  lived 
he  would  have  supported  a  council  of  even  three 
bishops  against  him.  He  stated  to  M^cst,  that  if  he 
were  disposed  to  make  war  upon  England,  he 
would  not  abandon  his  design  for  the  pope's 
'  monition  ; '  but  that  he  would  not  commence  hos- 
tilities 'without  previously  sending  a  declaration  by 
a  herald,  so  that  if  Henry  passed  over  to  France, 
as  he  intended,  he  might  have  ample  time  to  return 
for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom.  The  ambassador 
having  intimated  that  Henry  would  pay  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  marks  if  the  Scottish  king  would 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  all  claims  and  to  keep 
the  peace  with  England,  James  replied,  that  he 
had  no  need  of  Henry's  money,  and  that  lie  would 
not  sell  his  gear  (effects),  '  with  much  other  void 
conversation,'  says  the  courtlj-  reporter.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Scottish  king  had  formed  the  ro- 
mantic project  of  an  expedition  to  Jerusalem,  pro- 
bably with  the  hope  that,  by  fighting  against  tlie 
infidels,  he  might  expiate  the  guilt  which  he  had 
incurred  by  taking  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
his  father  ; — and  after  showing  West  "  a  little  quire 
of  four  sheets  of  paper,  sewed  together,  and  signed 
with  the  French  king's  hand  and  sealed  with  his 
signet,"  setting  forth  the  advantageous  terms  offered 
by  the  French  court  to  James,  if  through  his  in- 
strumentality peace  should  be  made, — he  urged, 
that  by  the  assistance  of  Louis  alone  could  his 
expedition  to  the  Holy  City  be  accomplished. 
He  complained  that  Henry  had  nominated  a  suc- 
cessor to  the  I'higlish  crown,  to  the  prejudice  of 
liis  rights  as  the  nearest  heir ;  but  this  ^N'est,  as 
authorized  by  his  instructions,  solemnly  denied. 
With  regard  to  the  inquiry  whether  tlie  Scottish 
monarch  would  consent  to  remain  inactive  during 
the  campaign  against  France,  which  formed  the 
main  object  of  West's  mission,  after  various  eva- 

qneen  sent  for  him  '  into  her  traverse,'  where  he  delivered 
to  her  the  letters  which  he  had  brought  from  her  ruval 
brother.  ^ 

•  Epistolse  Eeg,  Scot.  vol.  i.  p.  209 ;   Pinkerton,  vol.  ii. 
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sions,  it  was  at  length  declared,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  amicable  relations  betv/een  the  two  nations 
depended  entirely  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace 
with  France.  The  queen  complained,  in  spirited 
terms,  of  the  conduct  of  her  brother  in  with- 
holding her  legacy,*  which  West  informed  her  lie 
was  authorized  to  pay  if  her  husband  would  agree 
to  keep  the  peace ;  but  this  proposal  was  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  James,  who  declared  that  the 
queen  should  lose  nothing  for  his  sake,  for  he 
would  pay  her  the  sura  himself.  The  English  am- 
bassador concludes  his  letter  with  an  assurance, 
that  he  would  rather  that  his  master  had  com- 
manded him  to  tarry  as  long  in  Turkey,  "  this 
country  is  so  myser,  and  the  people  so  ungracious, 
and  even  that  I  shall  have  scant  money  to  bring 
me  home,  the  country  is  so  dear.  My  tarrying 
here,  as  I  suppose,  shall  do  no  good,  for  this  great 
suit  that  I  make  in  your  grace's  name  here  maketh 
the  people  so  proud,  that  almost  they  know  not 
themselves,  and  they  be  so  bounden  by  this  new 
treaty  to  France,  that  they  dare  not  displease  him 
neither  in  word  nor  deed."t 

At  this  period  a  fiercely  contested  action  took 
place  in  the  harbour  of  Brest,  between  the  French 
and  English  fleets,  in  which  the  gallant  admiral. 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  lost  his  life.  James  on  this 
Corresponrlence  ^"^"^  ^  letter  to  his  brother-in-law 
between  James  (24th  May,  1513),  in  which,  after 
and  Henry,  entreating  him,  in  the  most  urgent 
terms,  to  make  peace  with  France,  he  expresses 
his  grief  for  the  loss  of  this  brave  commander, 
although  Howard  had  in  the  preceding  year  slain 
his  favourite  captain,  Andrew  Barton.  "  Surely, 
dear  brother,"  he  wrote,  "  we  think  there  is  more 
loss  to  you  of  your  late  adm.iral,  who  deceased  to 
his  great  honour  and  laud,  than  the  advantage 
that  might  have  been  to  you  of  winning  all  the 
French  galleys  and  their  equipage.  The  loss  is 
great  to  Christendom  of  that  umquhile  valiant 
knight,  and  other  noblemen,  that  on  both  sides 
apparently  perished.  Pray  you,  dearest  brother, 
to  take  our  writings  in  gude  part,  as  our  own  is ; 
for  verily  we  are  sorry,  and  also  our  dearest  fel- 
low (consort),  for  this  loss,  through  aquaintance 
of  his  father,  that  noble  knight  the  Earl  of  Sun-ey, 
who  conveyed  our  dearest  fellow,  the  queen,  to  us. 

•  "Wc  cannot  believe,"  says  she,  in  a  letter  to  Henry, 
which  was  delivered  by  Dr.  West  on  his  retinn,  "  that  of 
your  mind,  or  by  yonr  command,  we  are  sa.  fremdly  (like  a 
stranger)  dealt  with  in  ourfather's  legacy,  whereof  we  would 
nocht  have  spoken  nor  written,  had  not  the  doctor  now 
spoken  to  us  of  the  same.  Our  husband  knows  it  is  with- 
holden  for  his  sake,  and  will  recompense  u.'^  so  far  as  the 
doctor  shows  him.  We  are  ashamed  therewith,  Mid  would 
God  never  word  had  been  thereof!  It  is  not  wtjrth  sic  esti- 
mation as  is  in  your  divers  letters  of  the  same.  And  we  lack 
nothing;  our  husband  is  ever  the  larger,  the  bettor  to  us,  as 
knows  God." — Appendix  to  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  No.  viii.  It  has 
been  .justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Aikman,  that  Henry,  whose 
fondness  for  splendid  pageantry  and  expensive  show  was 
attended — as  all  foolish  extravagance  usually  is — by  num- 
berless mean  and  pitiful  shifts,  in  resisting  this  just  claim 
made  upon  him  for  his  sister's  jewels,  behaved  in  the  most 
Tiugcnerons  manner. 

t  Illustrations   of  Scottish   History,    published   by   the 
Maitliind  Club,  pp.  7!j— 8y. 
VOL.  I. 


Right  excellent,  right  high  and  mighty  prince, 
our  dear  brother  and  cousin,  the  blest  Trinity  have 
you  in  tuition."* 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Dr.  West  to  Ens'land, 
a  formal  demand  was  made  of  the  jewels  be- 
queathed to  ^Margaret;  and  if  we  may  rely  upon 
the  narrative  of  the  venerable  Pitscottie,  Henry 
sent  a  reply  full  of  the  most  flattering  promises, 
assuring  his  sister,  that  she  should  be  "  well 
satisfied,  not  only  of  the  same,  but  the  double 
thereof,  on  condition  that  the  King  of  Scotland 
will  keep  his  oath  and  band  to  me  that  he  made 
lately  with  consent  of  his  parliament."  "  There- 
fore," he  continues,  "I  desire  him  that  he  will  sit 
at  home  in  his  o'mi  chair,  and  let  me  and  the 
King  of  France  part  betwixt  us  to  seek  the  right 
of  my  own  pension,  which  is  holden  from  me 
wrongously ;  and  if  he  does  me  no  good  that  he 
does  me  no  evil;  and  show  to  him,  that  it  shall 
neither  be  gold,  silver,  lands,  riches,  nor  rent,  that 
shall  stand  in  difference  betwixt  me  and  him. 
And  if  he  will  faithfully  keep  his  promise  to  me, 
I  shall  incontinent,  with  the  consent  of  my  nobles, 
make  him  Duke  of  York  and  Governor  of  Eng- 
land to  my  home-coming,  for  heirs  of  England 
must  come  either  of  him  or  me,  and  I  have  none 
as  yet  lawfully ;  but  I  hear  say  that  Margaret,  my 
sister,  hath  a  pretty  boy,  likely  to  grow  a  man  of 
estimation, — I  pray  God  to  bless  him,  and  keep 
him  from  his  enemies,  and  give  me  grace  to  see 
him  in  honour  when  he  cometh  of  age,  I'hat  I  may 
entertain  him  according  to  my  honour  and  duty."t 
Meanwhile,  the  views  of  the  French  court  were 
powerfully  supported  by  the  frequent  and  urgent 
letters  of  the  Bishop  of  Moray,  J — on  whom  Louis 
had  confened  the  archbishopric  of  Bourges, — and 
by  the  intrigvies  of  De  la  Motte,  the  French  am- 
bassador, who  at  this  time  returned  Eeinforcements 
from  France  with  four  vessels  from  France  and 
laden  with  flour  and  wine,  for  the  Denmark, 
supply  of  the  Scottish  fleet,  and  (if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  assertions  of  Henry)  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  was  divided  between  the  king  and 
his  nobles.  The  King  of  Denmark  also  sent  se- 
veral ships,  freighted  with  arms  and  ammunition ; 
and  a  powerful  Irish  chief,  named  O'Donnel,  vi- 
sited Edinburgh  and  took  the  oath  of  homage  to 
James,  and  ofiered  his  services  against  England. 
The  romantic  character  of  James  was  well  known 
to  the  French  monarch  and  his  counsellors ;  and  an 
artful  appeal  now  made  by  Anne  of  Brittany,  the 
consort  of  Louis,  to  the  fantastic  spirit  of  chivalry 
by  which  the  Scottish  king  was  actuated,  had,  it 
is  believed,  no  small  influence  in  accelerating  the 
unhappy  ruptare  with  England.  Assuming  the 
character  of  a  distressed  damsel,  she  addressed  an 
epistle  to  James,  calling  herself  his  mistress  and 
lady-love,  assuring  him  that  she  had  suffered  much 
blame  in  defence  of  his  honour  and  in  excusing 
his    inactivity,  and    imploring    him    to    advance 


•   Cii.on.  MS.  Caligula,  b.  vi.  f.  67. 
••   Pitacottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  259,  itiO. 
J   Buchanan,  book  xiii.  chap.  xsr. 
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three  steps  into  English  ground,  for  the  sake  of 
his  mistress.  She  sent  him,  at  the  same  time,  a 
ring  from  her  own  finger,  with  fourteen  thousand 
crowns  to  assist  in  paying  the  expenses  of  his  ex- 
pedition.* This  appeal  to  that  high-wrought 
sense  of  honour  which  was  the  peculiar  foible 
of  the  Scottish  king,  was  enforced  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Bishop  Forman,  who  assured  him, 
that  he  would  be  for  ever  dishonoured  if  he  did 
not  send  to  France  the  assistance  which  that 
intriguing  prelate  had  promised  in  his  sovereign's 
name. 

At  length,  on  the  30th  of  June,   1513,  Henry 
passed  over  to  Calais  to  open  in  person  the  war 
against  France ;  and  as  soon  as  this  intelligence 
reached  the  Scottish  king,  he  despatched  his  prin- 
cipal herald  to  the  English  camp  before  Terouenne, 
Letter  of  James  ^'th  a  letter  to  Henry,  enumerat- 
to  tlie  EngUsh    ing  the  injuries  which  James  had 
8-  received  from  the  English  monarch 

and  his  subjects,  and  declaring  his  resolution  to 
support  his  ally,  the  King  of  France.  Among  the 
other  wrongs  which  had  induced  the  Scottish  king 
to  declare  war,  mention  is  made  of  the  death  cf 
Barton, with  the  detention  of  his  ships  and  artillery ; 
the  protection  given  to  Heron,  the  murderer  of  the 
Scottish  warden ;  and  the  withholding  of  the  jewels 
and  legacy  which  had  been  left  to  Queen  Margaret 
by  her  father.  James  complains,  also,  that  several 
of  his  nobles  had  been  unjustifiably  slain  in  time  of 
peace,  and  others  had  been  carried  off  in  fetters 
into  England;  that  Henry  had  refused  a  safe  con- 
duct to  his  ambassador,  who  wished  to  proceed  to 
the  continent  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
general  peace, — conduct  unheard  of  even  among 
infidels ;  and  that  the  English  king  had  not  only 
unnecessarily  delayed  the  redress  of  these  griev- 
ances, but,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
brother-in-law,  had  made  a  wanton  attack  on  his 
allies,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  and  the  King  of  France, 
thereby  giving  him  too  much  reason  to  dread  that 
similar  treatment  awaited  himself.  Wherefore,  he 
concludes,  "  we  require  and  desire  you  to  desist  from 
further  invasion  of  our  brother  and  cousin,  the 
most  Chi'istian  king,  to  whom,  by  all  confederation 
of  blood  and  alliance,  we  are  bound  and  obliged 
for  mutual  defence  of  each  other,  certifying  that  we 
will  take  part  in  defence  of  our  brother  and  cousin, 
and  will  do  what  thing  we  trust  may  cause  j-ou  to 
desist  from  pursuit  of  him."  t 

On  perusing  this  letter,  which  he  justly  regarded 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  Henry  broke  out  into  a 
paroxysm  of  rage,  and  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
,  invectives   against   James,   which 

enry  s  rep  5 .  -j^^  desired  the  Scottish  herald  to 
repeat  to  his  master.  "  Sire,"  said  the  envoy,  "I 
am  his  natural  subject,  and  what  he  commands  me 
to  say,  that  must  I  boldly  utter;  but  the  commands 
of  others  I  may  not,  nor  dare  say,  to  my  sovereign 
lord.  But  your  letters  sent  by  me  may  declare 
your  pleasure,  albeit  the  matter  requireth  doings, 

*  Pildcottie.  vol.  ii.  p.  171 ;  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  ft7, 
t  Holiu'heJ,  vol,  V.  pp.  473 — 175. 


and  not  sayings — that  is,  that  you  should  imme- 
diately return  home."  "I  will  return,"  replied 
Henry,  "  at  mine  own  pleasure,  to  your  damage, 
and  not  at  your  master's  summons."*  A  violent 
and  scornful  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Scottish  king 
was  forthwith  drawn  up  by  Henry,  treating  his 
complaints  as  mere  colourable  pretexts,  reproach- 
ing him  with  the  violation  of  his  oath  in  breaking 
the  peace  which  he  had  solemnly  sworn  to  observe, 
and  with  dishonourable  behaviour  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  English  monarch  from 
his  own  dominions,  which  it  was  evident  he  had 
waited  for,  as  in  none  of  his  letters  preceding 
that  event  had  he  ever  mentioned  his  intention  of 
taking  part  with  the  French  ;  "  which  we  cannot 
greatly  marvel  at,"  he  adds,  "  considering  the  an- 
cient accustomable  manner  of  your  progenitors, 
whiche  never  kept  longer  faithe  and  promise  than 
pleased  them."  He  informs  James,  however,  that, 
remembering  the  'brittlensss'  of  his  promise,  and 
suspecting  his  unstedfastness,  he  had  taken  pre- 
cautions for  the  defence  of  his  Icingdom,  which  he 
firmly  trusted  would  be  sufScient  for  its  protection 
against  the  'malice  of  schismatics  and  their  adhe- 
rents.' He  holds  out  a  threat,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  king  should  be  punished  by  the  exclusion  of 
himself  and  his  descendants  from  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  on  whichhe  alleges  that  James 
had  fixed  his  eye  ;  and  reminds  him  of  the  fate  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who,  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of 
the  French  monarch,  was  now  a  king  without  a 
kingdom.  Finally,  he  rejects  with  scorn  the  sum- 
mons of  James,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  his 
invasion  of  France  ;  and  declares  that  he  dees  not 
regard  him  as  a  competent  authoiity  to  make  such 
a  demand.  This  letter,  however,  never  reached 
the  Scottish  king,  as  the  herald  was  detained,  on 
his  return,  in  Flanders,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Scot- 
land till  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden.f 

James,  however,  did  not  av.'ait  the  return  of  his 
ambassador  to  commence  hostilities.     On  the  same 
day  in  which  the  Lion  herald  was  despatched  to 
France,  the  fleet  which  the  Scot-     Sailirgofthe 
tish  king  had  built  and  equipped     Si,ottisli  fleet, 
at  an  immense  cost,  sailed  to  the  assistance  of  his 
ally.     It  consisted  of  twenty-three  sail,  of  which 
thirteen  were  large  ships  of  war,   including   the 
Great  Michael,  the  Margaret,  and  the  James;  the 
rest  were    small-ai-med  craft.     It  had  on  board 
three  thousand  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  a  nobleman  of  limited  talents  and 
experience,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  utterly  unfit 
for  such  an  important  trust.  James,  who  had  taken 
the    deepest   interest  in   the   equipment    of    this 
expedition,   was    anxious    that    it    should    reach 
the  coast  of  France  as  speedily  as  possible ;  and 
with  the  object  of  animating  the  leaders,  captains, 
and  seamen,  he  embarked  in  the  Great  Michael, 
and  remained  on  board  till  they  had  passed  the 
Isle   of  May.     But  the   foolish   and  incompetent 
commander,  instead  of  proceeding  to  his  appointed 
destination,  ordered  the  fleet   to  be   conducted  to 
•   Hoiuishuil,  toI.  V.  pjj.  17u— IT.'i        •   lliiil.  pi,.  IT.'i, 476. 
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Carrickfergus,  in  Ireland,  which  -was  at  that  time 
Owen's  (liscT-ace-  ^"  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  after 
ful  expedition     pillaging  and  burning  the   town, 
against  Ireland,    sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,*  he 
returned  to  Ayr  with  his  plunder,  "  as  if,"  says 
Buchanan,  "  he  had  performed   a  great  exploit." 
James  was  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  this  in- 
famous behaviour  on  the  part  of  Arran,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  superseded  in  the  com- 
mand, and  to  be  sent  back  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
The  Earl  of  Angus  was  appointed  general  of  the 
troops  in    his  room,  while   the  celebrated   naval 
ofiBcer,  Sir  Andrew  AYood,  was  directed  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  before  they  could 
reach  the  coast,  AiTan  having,  it  is  said,  heard  from 
his  friends  how  the  king   stood  affected  towards 
him,  hoisted  his  sails  and  stood  out  to  sea.     A  deep 
obscurity  rests  over  the  subsequent  histoiy  of  tliis 
armament,  on  which  the  Scottish  king  placed  so 
much  dependence,  and  expended  such  vast  sums  of 
money.     A  part  of  the  fleet  returned  to  Scotland, 
shattered  and  disabled,  while  another  part,  includ- 
ing the  Great  Michael,  was  purchased  by  Louis  at 
a  small  price,  from  the  Scottish  government  after 
the  death  of  King  James.f 

Although  the  war  with  England  was  generally 
unpopular,  both  among  the  nobles  and  the  people 
of  Scotland,  yet  the  Scottish  prince  was  so  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  that  when  orders  were  given  to 
assemble  all  the  an'ay  of  the  kingdom  upon   the 
Borough-moor  of  Edinburgh,  the  appeal  was  an- 
swered by  the  muster  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
of  one  of  the  most  numerous   and  best-equipped 
armies  Scotland  has  ever  seen.     Hostilities  vpere 
commenced  by  the  Earl  of  Home,  the  lord  cham- 
berlain, who,  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thousand 
men,  made  an  incursion  into  England,  and  pillaged 
and  burned  seven  villages  or  hamlets  on  the  borders. 
On  their  return  home,  laden  with  booty,  and  march- 
Defeat  of  tlie     ^"S  carelessly  and  without  order, 
Scots  in  a        the  invaders   fell  into  an  ambush 
Border-raid.      laidforthem  by  SirAViliiam  Bulmer, 
cniong  the  tall   broom   on    Millfield  Plain,   near 
Wooler,  and   were  surprised   and   defeated  with 
great  slaughter.     Five  or  six  hundred  were  slain 
on  the  spot,  and  four  hundred  were  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  was  Sir  George  Home,  the  brother  of 
the  earl.  | 

•  The  unprovoked  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  Scottish 
troops  in  the  sack  of  Carrickferp:u3  are  described  by  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  in  his'  Historie  ofSquirePJeldrnm.'aScottieh 
gentleman,  who  was  present  in  tliis  expedition;  and  he 
represents  his  hero  as  protecting  women,  priests,  and  friars 
from  the  bmtal  outrages  of  the  soldiers-  Sir  D.  Lindsay's 
Works  by  Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  2i8. 

"  And  as  they  passed  by  Ireland  coast 
The  admiral  gart  land  his  host, 
And  set  Craigfergus  into  fyre, 
And  saved  neither  barne  nor  byre  ; 
It  was  great  pity  for  to  hear 
Of  the  people,  the  baleful  cheer, 
And  how  the  land  folk  were  spill yeit  (Rpoiled), 
Fair  women  under  fute  were  fulyeit  (defiled)." 

+  Buchanan,  book  xiii.  ch.  xxv.;  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  263. 

J  Holinshed,  vol.  v.  p.  476.      Buchanan  (book  xiii.  chnp. 

xxix)  estimates  the  number  of  jjrisoners  at  two  hundred. 


This   mortifying   reverse    deeply   incensed    the 
Scottish  monarch,  and  made  him  doubly  impatient 
to  commence   hostilities,  in  order  to  avenge   the 
defeat  sustained  by  his  warden.      He  determined, 
therefore,  without  delay,  to  lead  his  army  in  per- 
son  across    the    English    border,  ^.g,^^,^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
His  wisest  counsellors  strove    in    the  queen  and 
vain  to  divert  him  from  this  rash  nobles  to  prevent 
and  fatal  resolution,  and  his  queen, 
with  sobs  and  tears,  implored  him  not  to  peril  his 
own  life  and  the  security  of  his  realm,  bj'  taking 
the  field  against  her  brother.      She  assured  him 
that  she  had  been   frightened  and  perplexed  by 
terrifying  dreams,  and  asked  him,  with  the  dis- 
pleasure natural  to  wounded  and  slighted  affection, 
"  Why  he  preferred  pleasing  the  Queen  of  France, 
to  her,  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  his  children  ?" 
But  James,  says   Pitscottie,    "  refused  all   advice 
which  was  for  the  weal  of  his  crown  and  country, 
neither  would  he  listen  to  the  counsel  of  his  wise 
and  prudent  wife,  for  no   prayer  or  supplication 
she  could  make  him.     Albeit,  this  noble  woman, 
labouring  as  miekle  (much)  as  she  might,  for  the 
weal  of  her  husband,  and  as  well  as  for  the  love  she 
bore  her  brother  the  King  of  England,  she  desired 
that  no   discord   should  occur  between   the    two 
realms   in   her   time."*      The  remonstrances   and 
entreaties  of  his  queen   and  nobles   having   thus 
failed  of  effect,   an   attempt  was   made   to   deter 
him  from  his  expedition  by  working  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  superstitious  melancholy  which,  partly  aris- 
ing from   constitutional   habits,   partly  from   his 
remorse  on   account  of  his  rebellion   against  his 
father,  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  character 
of  the  Scottish  king.     Tlie  account  of  the  singular 
stratagem  employed  for  this  purpose,  is  given  by 
Pitscottie  with  characteristic  simplicity. 

"  The  king,  seeing  that  France  could  get  no 
support  of  him,  for  that  time,  made  stratagem  to 
a  proclamation  full  hastily  through  deter  the  king 
all  the  realm  of  Scotland,"  both  east  f™'"  ''»''• 
and  west,  south  and  north,  as  well  in  the  isles  as 
in  the  firm  land,  to  all  manner  ot  men  between 
sixty  and  sixteen  years,  that  they  should  be  ready 
within  twenty  days  to  pass  with  him,  with  forty 
days'  victual,  and  to  meet  at  the  Burrow-muir  of 
Edinburgh,  and  there  to  pass  forward  where  he 
pleased.  His  proclamations  weie  liastily  obeyed 
contrary  the  Council  of  Scotland's  will,  but  every 
man  loved  his  prince  so  well  that  they  would  on 
no  ways  disobey  him,  but  every  man  caused  make 
his  provision,  so  hastily,  conform  to  the  charge 
of  the  king's  proclamation. 

"  The  king  came  to  Lithgow  where  he  happened 
to  be,  for  the  time  at  the  council,  very  sad  and 
dolorous,  making  his  devotion  to  God  to  send  him 
good  chance  and  fortune  in  his  voyage.  In  this 
mean  time,  there  came  a  man,  clad  in  a  blue  gown. 

He  says,  the  invaders  divided  their  plunder  on  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  each  proceeded  home  with  his  portion  by  the 
nearest  route — that  it  was  the  rear  which  fell  into  the  am- 
buscade, and  that  the  plunder  whicli  had  been  sent  ou 
before  arrived  safely  in  Scotland. 
*  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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in  at  the  kirk  door,  and  belted  about  him  in  a  roll 
of  linen-cloth ;  a  pair  of  brotikins  (buskins)  on  his 
feet,  to  the  great  of  his  legs  ;   with   all  other   hose 
and  clothes  conform  thereto ;   but  he  had  nothing 
on  his  head  but  syde  (long)  red  yellow  hair  behind, 
and  on  his  haffets  (cheeks)  which  wan  down  to  his 
shoulders ;  but  his  forehead   was  bald   and  bare. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  two-and-fifty  years,  with 
a  great  pike-staff  in  his  hand,  and  came  first  for- 
^^■ard  among  the  lords,  crying  and  speiring  (asking) 
for  the  king,  saying  he  desired  to  speak  with  him. 
While,  at  the  last,  he  came  where  the  king  was 
sitting  in  the  desk  at  his  prayers ;   but  when  he 
saw  the  king,  he  made  him  little  reverence  or  salu- 
tation, but  leaned  down  grofling  on  the  desk  before 
him,  and  said  to  him  in  this  manner,  as  after  fol- 
lows : — '  Sir  king,  my  mother  hath  sent  me  to  you, 
desiring  you  not  to  pass,  at  this  time,  where  you 
are  purposed,  for  if  thou  does,  thou  wilt  not  fare 
well  in  thy  journey,  nor  none  that  passeth  with  thee. 
Further,  she  bade  thee  mcll  (meddle)  with  no  woman, 
nor  use  their  counsel,  nor  let  them  touch  thy  body, 
nor  thou  theirs ;   for,  if  thou  do  it,  thou  wilt  be 
confounded  and  brought  to  shame.'     By  this  man 
had  spoken  these  words  unto  the  king's  grace,  the 
evensong  was  near  done,  and  the  king  paused  on 
these   words,   studying  to   give   an   answer ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  before  the  king's  eyes,  and  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  lords  that  were  about  him 
for  the  time,  this  man  vanished  away,  and  could 
no  ways  be  seen  or  comprehended,  but  vanished 
away  as  he  had  been  a  blink  of  the  sun,  or  a  whip 
of  the  whirlwind,  and  could  no  more  be  seen.     1 
heard   say.   Sir   David  Lindsay,  lyon-herald,  and 
John  Inglis,  the  marshal,  who  were  at  that  time 
young  men   and    special    servants  to   the   king's 
grace,  were  standing   presently  beside  the  king, 
and  thought  to  have  laid  hands  on  this  man,  that 
they  might  have  speired  further  tidings  at  him. 
But  all  for  nought ;  they  could  not  touch,  for  he 
vanished  away  betwixt  them,  and  was  no  more 
seen."  * 

The  tradition  of  Linlithgow  bears  that  the  mys- 
terious stranger  eluded  the  grasp  of  those  who 
attempted  to  seize  him,  by  gliding  behind  a  curtain 
which  concealed  a  private  stair  leading  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  church  ;  and  that,  on  leaving 
this  building,  he  crossed  the  court,  and  entered  the 
palace  by  a  small  door  under  the  chapel  window.f 
This  strange  story  is  confirmed  by  Buchanan,  who 
received  it  from  Sir  David  Lindsay,  and  whose  tes- 
timony he  declares  to  be  unimpeachable.J  Thus 
supported,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  remarks,  we  have 
only  to  choose  betwixt  a  deception  and  a  superna- 
tural appearance.  The  visitant  is  said  to  have 
been  a  servant  of  the  queen ;  and  there  can  be 

♦  Pittscottie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  264,  265. 

+  Chambers's  Picture  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 

J  Buchanan,  book  liii.  chap.  xisi.  St.  Catherine's  aisle, 
"where  the  king  had  constructed  a  throne  for  himself,  with 
twelve  stalls  for  the  Knights  Companions  of  the  Order  of  the 
Thistle,  is  still  shown  as  the  place  where  the  apparition  was 
seen  ;  the  use  of  the  words  "  my  mother,"  shows  that  the  vi- 
sion was  intended  to  represent  St.  John  and  not  St.  Andrew, 
m  was  at  the  time  supposed. 


little  doubt  that  the  stratagem  was  contrived  by 
Margaret,  or  some  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  war, 
in  the  hope  that  a  warning  conveyed  in  this  mys- 
terious manner  might  have  some  effect  on  the  ro- 
mantic spirit  of  the  king. 

Undeterred  by  this  simulated  vision,  the  origin 
of  which  he  probably  suspected,  James  proceeded 
to  Edinburgh  to  meet  the  feudal  array  of  his  king- 
dom on  the  Borough-moor,  v  hich  was  at  that  time, 
according  to  Drnmmond  of  Hawthornden,  "a  field, 
spacious,   and   delightful  by   the  shade  of  many 
stately  and  aged  oaks."*     There  were  assembled 
"  all  his  earls,  lords,  barons,  and  burgesses ;  and  all 
manner  of  men,  between  sixty  and  sixteen,  spirit- 
ual and  temporal,  burgh  and  land,  islesmen  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand,  not 
reckoning  carriage-men  and  artillery-men,  who  had 
the  charge  of  fifty  shot  of  cannons."!     At  this  last 
hour,  another  attempt  was  made  to  deter  the  king 
from  his  unpolitic  war,  by  working  upon  his  super- 
stitious fears.     His  artillerymen   were    employed 
night  and  day  in  bringing  down  military  stores 
from  the  castle   of  Edinburgh,  and  they  were  at 
work  one  night,  heaving  down  the  cannon  called 
the  Seven  Sisters,  which  had  lately  been  east  by 
Robert  Borthwick,  the  royal  master-gunner;  the 
king  being  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  at  the  time, 
"  when,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  there  was  a  cry  heard 
at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour  of 
midnight,  proclaiming  as  it  had  been  a  summons, 
which  was  named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer 
thereof,  'The  Summons  of  Ploteoek,'  (or  Pluto,) 
which  desired  all  men  to  compear,  both  earl,  lord, 
and  baron,  and  all  honest  gentlemen  within  the 
town  (every  man  specified  by  his  own  name) — to 
compear,  within  Ae  space  of  forty  days,  before  his 
master,  where  it  should  happen  him  to  appoint, 
and  be  for  the  time,  under  the  pain  of  disobedience. 
But  whether  this  summons  was  proclaimed  by  vain 
persons,  night-wakers,  or  drunken  men  for  their 
pastime,  or  if  it  was  a  spirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly ; 
but  it  was  shewn  to  me  that  an  indweller  of  the 
town,   Mr.  Richard  Lawson,  being  evil-disposed, 
ganging  in   his  gallery-stair,  foreanent  the  cross, 
hearing    this    voice    proclaiming    this   summons, 
thought  marvel  what  it  should  be;  cried  on  his 
servant  to  bring  him  his  purse,  and  when  he  had 
brought  him  it,  he  took  out  a  crown,  and  cast  it 
over  the  stair,  saying,  'I  appeal  from  that  summons, 
judgment,  and  sentence  thereof,  and  take  me  al! 
whole  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  Christ  Jesus,  his 
Son.'     Verily,  the  author  of  this  that  caused  me 
write  the  manner  of  this  summons,  was  a  landed 
gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  in  the  town  the  time  of  the  said  sum- 
mons; and  thereafter,  when  the  field  was  stricken, 
he  swore  to  me  there  was  no  man  that  escaped 
that  was  called  in  the  summons ;  but  that  one  man 

•  Upon  this  and  similar  occasions  the  royal  standard  is 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  displayed  from  the  Hare- 
stane  ;  a  large  stone  now  built  into  the  wall  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  highway  leading  toward  Braid,  not  far  from  Brunt»- 
tiold  Links. 

+  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 
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alone,  -which  made  his  protestation,  and  appealed 
from  the  said  summons  ;  but  all  the  lave  (rest)  were 
perished  in  the  field  with  the  king."  "  This  news 
spread  through  the  town  on  the  morue,  and  came 
to  the  king's  ears,  who  gave  them  but  little  ere- 
dance,  nor  would  he  give  no  credanee  to  no  coun- 
sall,  signe,  nor  token  that  made  against  his  pur- 
pose."* 

The  Scottish  king,  leaving  his  capital,  marched 
March  of  the     southwai-d  at  the  head  of  one  of 
Scottish  army.    ^\^^  j^q^^  formidable   armies  that 
had  ever  invaded  England.    He  crossed  the  Tweed 
on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  the  Till,  near  Twisel.     Here   he  remained  for 
two  days,  and  on  tiie  24th,  with  the  consent  of 
the  members  of  ths  three  Estates  who  were  in  his 
army,  he  passed  an  act  ordaining  that  the  heirs  of 
all  who  fell  in  the  present  war  should  be  free 
from  the  feudal  burdens  of 'ward,  reliefer  marriage,' 
whatever  might  be  their  age.f  From  Twisel-haugh, 
where  this  decree  was  enacted,  the  Scottish  army 
moved  down  the  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  castle  of  Norham,  which  surrendered  on  the 
29th  of  August.    The  border  towers  of  "VYark,  Etal, 
Foolish  conduct  and  Ford,  were  then  in  succession 
of  tl>e  king.      attacked  and  taken,  and  in  these 
petty  enterprizcs,  utterly  unworthy  of  his  vast  pre- 
parations, James  wa^it^d  the  precious  time  which 
might  have  enabled  him  to  carry  his  arms  to  the 
gates  of  Newca.'itle.  before  the  English  were  prepared 
to  offer  any  resistance.     When  the  castle  of  Ford 
was  stormed.  Lady  Heron,  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Heron  the  castellan,  who  was  still  a  prisoner  in 
Scotland,  wa.?  taken   prisoner,  and  according   to 
the  Scottish  historians   this  beautiful   and   artful 
dame  had  such  inflaence  over  the  infatuated  mo- 
narch as  to  induce  him  to  idle  away  his  time  till 
the  opportunity  of  striking  an  effective  blow  against 
the  enemy  was  irretrievably  lost,  j 
While  James  lay  thus  inactive,  his  troops  began 
JJuster  of  the     to  experience  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
LngUsh  host,     visions,  and  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  incessant  rains.     Great  numbers,  especially  of 
the   highlanderg    and    islesmen,    returned    home. 
Many,  too,  deserted  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in 
safety  the  booty  which  they  had  collected,  so  that 
m  a  short  time  the  army  was  reduced   to   about 
thirty  thousand  men,  a  disproportionate  number  of 
whom  consisted  of  lords  and  gentlemen,  with  their 
per6onalattendants.§  MeanwhiletheEarl  of  Surrey, 
to  whom  Henry  had  committed  the  task  of  defend- 
ing his  dominions  dui-ing  his  absence,  was  actively 
engaged  in  concentrating  the  military  array  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  soon   succeeded  in  raising 
an  army  of  twenty-si-Y  thousand  men.     In  passing 
through  Durham  he  received  from  the  prior  of  the 
convent   the   sacred   banner  of    St.  Cuthbert,  for 
the  purpose  of  animating  the  courage  of  his  sol- 

*  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  pp.  266,267. 

+  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

I  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  269 ;  Buchanan,  book  xiii.  chan 
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diers.  On  the  30th  of  August  he  was  joined  at 
Newcastle  by  I-ord  Dacre,  Sir  William  Bulmer,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Constable,  and  others  of  the  northern 
chivalry ;  and  on  reaching  Alnwick,  was  met  by 
his  son  Thomas,  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  reinforcement  of  five  thousand  men  who 
had  been  sent  home  from  the  English  army  in 
France,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  their  native 
country.*  After  this  junction,  Sur-  Messages  be- 
rey,  feeling  himself  the  stronger  tween  James 
party,  despatched  a  herald  on  the  """^  S"™''- 
4th  of  September,  to  challenge  the  Scottish  king 
to  fight  on  the  following  Friday,  if  he  had  courage 
to  remain  so  long  on  English  ground.  The  herald 
was  also  instructed  to  charge  James  with  the  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  perpetual  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  which  had  been  confirmed  by 
his  solemn  oath ;  and  Lord  Thomas  Howard  sent 
at  the  same  time  a  rude  and  insulting  message, 
informing  the  King  of  Scots,  that  as  High  Ad- 
miral of  England,  he  was  come  to  justify  the  death 
of  that  pirate  Andrew  Barton,  of  which  James  had 
so  often  complained ;  that  he  would  be  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  army,  and  as  he  expected  no 
quarter  from  his  enemies,  so  he  would  give  none, 
unless  to  the  king  himself,  should  he  fall  into  his 
hands.  James  left  the  insulting  message  of  the 
admiral  unnoticed,  but  to  the  challenge  of  Surrey 
he  returned  for  answer,  that  to  meet  the  Englis-h 
in  battle  was  so  much  his  wish,  that  had  the  mes- 
sage of  the  earl  found  him  at  Edinburgh,  he 
would  have  laid  aside  all  other  business  to  have 
met  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  With  regard  to 
the  accusation  of  a  breach  of  faith,  which  the 
English  general  had  brought  against  him,  he  gave 
it  an  unqualified  denial.  His  brother,  the  King  of 
England,  he  said,  was  under  equal  obligation  with 
himself  to  observe  the  league;  he  had  sworn  to 
keep  the  peace  with  England,  so  long  as  the 
English  monarch  maintained  his  faith  with  him. 
This  he  was  the  first  to  break ;  redress  had  been 
frequently  demanded,  but  without  cfi'ect.  He  had 
given  warning  to  his  brother  of  his  resolution  to 
commence  hostilities,  'which  was  more  than  his 
brother  had  done  to  him.  On  the  equity  of  these 
proceedings  he  rested  his  quarrel,  which,  b}'  God's 
help,  it  was  his  purpose  to  maintain  with  his  arms 
on  the  day  that  Suri'ey  had  named. 

The  Scottish  nobles,  however,  were  exceedingly 
dissatisfied  with  this  resolution  of  their  king.  They 
insisted  that  he  had  already  done  all  that  was  re- 
quisite to  vindicate  his  honour  or  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  ally ;  that  his  retreat  would  oblige 
the  English  either  to  retire  or  to  disperse,  as  it 
was  impossible  they  could  subsist  in  a  country  so 
grievously  plundered  and  laid  waste ;  but  if  it  was 
his  determination  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle,  he 
would  fight  to  much  greater  advantage  in  his  own 
kingdom ;  and  finally,  that  the  loss  of  a  battle  in 
present  circumstances,  would  be  productive  of  the 
most  fatal  consequences  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  They  held  a  council  to  di.t^cuss  the  point 
•  Ridpath's  Border  Histoid,  p.  486,  and  nul<^'. 
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at  issue,  and  Patrick  Lord  Lir.dsay  of  the  Byres, 

Deliberations     tl^en   the  Nestor   of    the    Scottish 

of  tlie  Scottish    army,  was  apj)oiiited  their  chan- 

nobles.  cellor  or  president,  as  being  "  the 

most  learned  of  their  number,  and  of  the  greatest 

age,  and  of  the  greatest  experience  amongst  them 

all."      The  nobles    laid  the  case  before  him,  and 

required  his  opinion. 

"  My  Lords,"  replied  the  sage  old  baron,  "  ye 
desire  my  opinion,  if  the  king  shall  give  battle  to 
England  or  not,  at  this  time.  My  lords,  I  -will 
give  you  forth  a  similitude,  desiring  you  to  know 
my  mind  by  the  same  hereafter.  I  compare  yom- 
lordships  to  an  honest  merdiaut,  who  would  in 
his  voyage  go  to  the  dice  with  a  common  hazar- 
der,  and  there  jeopard  a  rose-noble,  on  a  cast 
against  a  gleed  (crooked)  half-penny^ wliich  if 
this  merchant  wins  it  will  be  counted  but  little,  or 
else  nought ;  but  if  he  tyncs  ^loses)  he  tynes  his 
honour  with  that  piece  of  gold — which  is  of  far 
greater  value.  So,  my  lords  !  ye  may  understand 
by  this,  ye  shall  be  called  the  merchant,  and  your 
king  the  rose-noble,  and  England  the  common 
hazarder  who  has  nothing  to  jeopard  but  a  gleed 
halfpenny,  in  comparison  of  our  noble  king,  and  an 
auld  crooked  carle,  lying  in  a  chariot.  And  though 
they  tyne  him,  they  tyne  but  little ;  but  if  we 
jeopard  our  noble  prince  at  this  time  with  a  simple 
wight  and  happen  to  tyne  him,  we  will  be  called 
evil  merchants,  and  far  waur  (vforse)  counsellors  to 
his  majesty  ;  for  if  we  tyne  him,  we  tyne  the  whole 
realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  nobility  thereof  (for  nane, 
my  lords,  have  bidden  here  with  us  at  this  time  but 
nobles  and  gentlemen).  Sa,  I  conclude,  that  it  is 
not  decent  nor  seemly  for  us  to  jeopard  our  noble 
king  and  his  nobility  with  an  auld  crooked  carle 
andcertain  sutors (shoemakers)  and  tailors  with  liim 
in  company.  But  better  it  were  to  cause  the  king 
to  remove,  and  certain  of  his  lords,  whom  he  thinks 
maist  expedient  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
jeopard  themselves  for  the  king's  pleasure  and 
their  own  honour,  and  for  the  common  weal  of  the 
country  at  this  time;  and  if  your  lordships  will 
conclude  in  this  manner  I  hold  it  best  in  my 
opinion,"  * 

The  barons  had  agi-eed  in  this  conclusion,  and 
were  appointing  leaders  to  the  difJ'crent  divisions 
of  the  army,  "  to  fight  against  England,  and  the 
king  to  pass  with  certain  of  his  nobility,  a  little 
from  the  army,  where  he  might  see  the  valiant  acts 
on  both  sides ;"  when  James,  who  was  present  in 
disguise,  interrupted  their  deliberations  with  a  fu- 
rious avowal  of  his  detej-mination  to  fight  against 
England  with  his  own  arm,  though  they  had  all 
sworn  to  the  contrary  ;  "  and  as  for  Lord  Lindsay," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  venerable  statesman,  "  I 
vow  to  God,  I  shall  never  see  Scotland  sooner  than 
I  shall  cause  hang  him  over  his  own  yett  (gate) !  " 
The  aged  Earl  of  Angus,  the  celebrated  liell-the- 
Cat,  earnestly  remonstrated  against  this  rash  and 
imprudent  resolution  of  the  king,  and  charged  the 
Frencli  ambassador  De  la  Motte,  by  whom  this  fatal 
•  PitaootUe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  278—378. 


policy  was  eagerly  abetted,  with  being  willing  to 

sacrifice  the  interests  of  Scotland    „  „      , 

Kemonatrancps 
to   those  of  Frarice.      But  James    of  tljc  Earls  of 
was  so  enraged  at  the  free  remon-       Augus  and 
strance  of  the  old  waiTior  that  he  ""  '^' 

scornfully  replied,  "  Angus,  if  j'ou  are  afraia  you 
may  go  home."  The  earl  burst  into  tears  at  tliis 
unpardonable  insult,  and  turned  to  depart,  saying 
mournfully,  "  If  my  past  life  does  not  free  me 
from  any  suspicion  of  cowardice,  I  do  not  know 
what  can:  as  long  as  my  body  was  capable  of 
exertion  I  never  spared  it  in  defence  of  my  coun- 
try, or  my  sovereign's  honour.  But  now  since  my 
age  renders  my  body  of  no  use  in  battle,  and  my 
counsel  is  despised,  I  leave  my  two  sons  and  the 
vassals  of  Douglas  in  the  field  :  may  Angus's  fore- 
bodings be  unfounded."  He  quitted  the  camp  that 
night,  but  his  two  sons,  George,  Master  of  Angus, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas,  of  Glenbervie,  witli  two 
hundi-ed  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  fell  in 
the  battle.'  The  counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
a  wise  and  experienced  leader,  were  equally  inef- 
fectual. The  king  obstinately  adhered  to  his  re- 
solution to  fight,  even  thougli  the  enemy  should 
be  a  hundred  thousand  strong.f 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  had  now  advanced  as  far  as 
Woolcr,  so  that  tlie  hostile  armies  were  separated 
by  a  distance  of  only  four  or  five    st,o„„  position 
miles.       'i'he    Scottish    king    had    of  the  Scuttisli 
meanwhile   changed   his   first  en-  ai-my. 

campment  for  a  much  stronger  position  upon  Elod- 
den  Hill,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  of  the 
Cheviot  range;  steep  on  both  flanks,  and  defended 
in  front  by  the  deep  and  sluggish  river  Till,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Tweed.  When  the  English  general 
came  in  sight  of  this  position  he  durst  not  venture 
to  attack  it,  and  having  succeeded  in  liis  former 
attempt  to  pique  the  romantic  honour  of  the  Scot- 
tish king,  he  resolved  to  try  whether  he  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  abandon  his  vantage-ground  and 
descend  into  the  plain.  He,  therefore,  sent  a 
letter  to  James  from  ^Voolcr-haugh,  subscribed  by 
himself  and  the  ijrincipal  leaders  of  his  army, 
reminding  him  of  his  acceptance  of  the  offer  of 
battle,  and  complaining  that,  instead  of  remaining 
in  the  place  where  the  English  herald  had  found 
him,  he  had  "  put  himself  into  a  ground  more  like 
a  fortress  or  a  camp  than  any  indifferent  field  for 
battle  to  be  tried."  He,  therefore,  invited  the 
king  to  come  down  from  the  height,  and  to  give 
battle  in  the  open  plain  of  Millfield  below,  and 
hinted  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  English 
nobles  that  any  delay  of  the  encounter  "  would 
sound  to  the  king's  dishonour."J 

The  conduct  of  James  had  been  sufficiently  rash 
and  imprudent,  but  either  his  returning  good  sense, 
or  the  remonstrances  of  his  counsellors,  prevented 
him  from  acceding  to  the  unreasonable  request  of 

•  HolinsheJ,  vol.  vi.  p.  473.  The  aged  earl,  broken- 
hearted at  the  calamities  of  his  house  and  his  cunntry, 
retired  into  a  reljfjions  house,  where  he  died  about  a  year 
after  tlie  battle  of  Flodden. 

+   Ilulinahed,  vol.  vi.  p.  .473. 

J  Ellis  s  Orijjinai  Letters,  vol.  i.  pp.  80,  87. 
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his  adversary,  and  he  refused  eren  to  admit  the 
messenger  into  his  presence.  The  English  army 
was  now  reduced  to  great  straits  for  want  of  pro- 
visions in  a  plundered  and  wasted  country,*  and 
their  commander  i-csolved  to  try  another  mode  of 
Skilful  bringing  the  Scots  to  action.     On 

manceuvre  of     the   8th  of    Sept.    he  passed   the 
Surrey.         "pill,  near  Weetwood,  and  marched 
through  some  rugged  grounds  on  its  east  side  to 
Barmoor  Wood,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Scottish  position,  where  he  spent  the  night.     An 
eminence  on  the  east  of  Ford  concealed  the  march 
of  the  Engliih  from  the  enemy,  but  a  few  cannon 
shots  were  fired  ripon  Lord  Thomas  Hov/ard  and 
his  staff  while  reconnoitering  their  position  from 
this  height.      Early  next  morning  the   English 
army  continued  its    march   in   a   north-westerly 
direction,  till  near  the  confluence  of  the  Till  and 
the  Tweed,  when  the  vanguard  and  artillery  re- 
crossed  the  Till  at  Twisel  Bridge,  while  the  rear 
passed  the  river  at  a  ford  about  a  mile  higher  up. 
Having  by  this  skilful  manoeuvre   fairly  placed 
themselves  betv/een  the  Scottish  king  and  his  own 
country,  the    English  bent   their  march  in  full 
array  towards  Flodden  Hill.     The  Scots  seem  to 
have  thought  their  position  sufficiently  protected 
on  the  east  side,  by  the  deep  and  sluggish  Till  and 
its  dangerous  fords,  and  by  a  battery  of  cannon 
which  they  had  erected  near  the  foot  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  Flodden,   bearing  on   the   bridge  of 
Ford,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  encampment.    AVhen 
the  movement  of  Surrey  was  first  perceived  James 
imagined  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  English 
general  to  cross  the  Tweed,  and  plunder  the  fertile 
district  of  the  Merae,  in  order  to  provide  subsist- 
ence for  his  army.     In  this  opinion  he  is  said  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  one  Giles  Musgrove,  an 
Englishman,    who    enjoyed    his    confidence,   and 
treacherously  advised  him   to   descend   from  his 
advantageous  position  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and 
prevent  them  from  laying  waste   his   kingdom.f 
Infatuated       While  the  English  were  crossing 
conduct  of  the     the    Till    with    their    vanguard 
Scottish  king,     separated    from    their    rear,    the 
Scottish  nobles  in   vain   entreated  their  king  to 
avail  himself  of  the  favourable  opportunity  thus 
afforded  of  attacking  them.     Borthwick,  master  of 
his  artillery,  fell  on   his  knees  before  him,   and 
earnestly  implored  permission  to  bring  his  guns  to 
bear  on  the  columns  of  the  enemy  as  they  defiled 
over  the  narrow  bridge,  when  they  could  easily 
have  been  driven  back,  and  thrown  into  irretriev- 
able confusion.     "  But  the  king,"  says  Pitscottie, 
"  answered  this  gunner,  Robert  Borthwick,  like  to 
ane  man  bereft  of  all  wit  and  judgment,  saying, 
'  I  will  cause  hang  thee  and  quarter  thee  if  thou 
shoot  a  shot  this  day,  for  I  will  have  the  enemy  all 
in  a  plain  field  before  me,  and  assay  them  what 
they  can  do.' "  { 

•  Holinshed,  vol.  vi.  p.  474. 

♦  Buchanan,  book  xiii.  chap,  xixvii. ;  Ridpath's  Border 
History,  p.  490. 

t  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  27T. 


As  soon  as  the  English  army  was  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle,  on  the  left  bank  of  Battle  of 
the  Till,  the  Scots  setting  fire  to,  Flodden. 
the  temporary  huts  of  their  encampment,  de- 
scended from  the  ridge  of  Flodden,  and  hastened 
to  take  possession  of  the  neighbouring  eminence  of 
Brankston  towards  which  the  vanguard  of  the 
enemy  was  advancing  from  the  opposite  direction. 
They  were  divided  into  five  battles,  drawn  up  in  a 
line  about  the  distance  of  a  bow-shot  from  each 
other  ;  and  "  they  marched  like  the  Germans,"  says 
the  official  account  of  the  battle,  "  without  talking 
or  making  any  noise."  *  The  clouds  of  smoke  from 
the  burning  huts  being  driven  in  the  face  of  the 
English,  obscured  their  view,  so  that  they  had 
crossed  the  little  stream  of  Palinsburn,  and  ad- 
vanced almost  to  the  foot  of  Brankston-hill,  before 
they  perceived  the  Scottish  army  at  the  distance  of 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  two  armies  were  nearly 
equal  in  numbers,  each  consisting  of  about  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  the  arrangement  of  both  was 
nearly  the  same.  The  English  advanced  in  four 
divisions.  The  right  wing,  Vt-hich  formed  the  van  of 
their  army,  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  was 
led  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  the  Admiral  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  brother.  Sir  Edmund.  The  centre  was 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Sm-rey  ;  the  left  wing, 
which  was  composed  of  the  men  of  Lancashire  and 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester,  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley ;  while  a  strong 
body  of  horse,  under  Lord  Dacre,  formed  a  reserve. 
The  artillery  was  placed  in  the  front  and  in  the 
spaces  between  the  divisions.  The  left  wing  of  the 
Scots,  which  formed  the  vanguard,  was  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  Lord  Home.  The 
king  in  person  led  the  centre ;  and  the  Earls  of 
Lennox  and  Argyle  the  right  wing ;  the  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  men  of  Lothian,  was  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Both-v^ell.  The  admiral  perceiving 
the  Scots  approaching  in  four  strong  columns, 
'  armed  with  Moorish  pikes,'  immediately  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  his  father,  with  the  Agnus 
Dei  which  he  wore  at  his  breast,  as  a  token,  request- 
ing him  to  extend  his  lines  with  all  speed,   and   to 

*  Gazette  of  the  Battle,  Pinkerton's  History,  Appendix, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4o6.  The  striking  silence  observed  by  the  Scots 
in  their  descent  from  the  hill  is  noticed  by  nearly  every 
contemporary  writer.  '  Little  or  no  noise  did  they  make,' 
says  an  account  of  the  battle,  printed  in  the  year  in  which 
it  was  fought.  This  picturesque  incident,  together  with 
the  firing  of  the  Scottish  camp,  is  noticed  by  Sir  Walt«r 
Scott,  in  his  spirit-stin-ing  description  of  the  conflict: — 

" Sudden  as  he  spoke 

From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till. 

Was  wreathed  in  sable  smoke. 
Volumed  and  vast  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

.\s  down  the  hill  they  broke. 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone. 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a  stifled  hum. 
Told  England  fi-om  his  mountain-throne, 

King  James  did  rushing  coine. — 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes, 
Until  at  weapon  point  they  clusc," 

Mwmion,  canto  \i.  at.  Ti 
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Btrcngthen  the  van  by  drawing  iip  the  centre  on  its 
left.*  The  battle  commenced  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, with  cannonading  on  both  sides.  The  Eng- 
lish were  superior  in  artillery,  ai-d  their  g-uns  ap- 
pear to  have  been  better  served.  "  Then  out  burst 
the  ordnance  on  both  sides,"  says  an  old  chronicler, 
"  with  fire,  flame,  and  hideous  noise,  and  the  master 
g-unner  of  the  English  slew  the  master  gunner  of 
Scotland,  and  beat  all  his  men  from  their  guns,  so 
that  the  Scottish  ordnance  did  no  harm  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen, but  the  Englishmen's  artillery  shot  into 
the  midst  of  the  king's  battai),  and  slew  many 
persons — which  seeing,  the  King  of  Scots  and  his 
brave  men  made  the  more  haste  to  come  to  join- 
ing." The  first  that  encountered,  was  the  left  wing 
of  the  Scots,  under  Huntley  and  Home,  which 
made  such  a  furious  onset  upon  tiiat  portion  of  the 
English  vanguard  commanded  by  Sir  Edmund 
Howard,  as  to  overpower  and  throw  it  into  disor- 
der. After  a  stout  resistance,  Sii  Edmund's  ban- 
ner was  taken,  his  division  totally  routed,  and  he 
himselfbeaten  down  and  placed  in  imminent  danger, 
when  he  was  rescued  by  the  bahtaid  Heron,  who 
had  joined  the  English  army  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  fierce  outlaws  like  himself.  Sir  Edmund  escaped 
with  difiiculty  to  his  brother's  division ;  but  Lord 
])aere,  advancing  to  his  support  with  the  reserve 
of  cavalry,  appears  to  have  kept  Him  tley  in  check  ; 
while  Home's  men ,  who  were  chiefly  Borderers,  be- 
gan tx)  disperse  over  the  field  in  search  of  plunder,  f 
Meanwhile  the  admiral,  whose  flank  the  victors 
ought  to  have  attacked,  availed  himself  of  their 
inactivity,  and,  reinforced  by  Dacre,  bore  down 
upon  another  division  of  the  Scottish  vanguard, 
commanded  by  the  Earls  of  Crawford  and  Montrose. 
After  a  long  and  stubborn  contest,  these  nobles 
were  both  slain,  and  their  forces  routed.  On  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Scottish  army,  the  Campbells, 
Mackenzies,  Macleans,  Maeleods,  and  other  clans 
from  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  who  were  com- 
manded by  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argyle,  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  the  volleys  of  the  Cheshire 
and    Lancashire    archers,   that   they   broke   their 

•  Hall's  Chronicle,  p.  563. 

+  It  is  alleged  by  Pitscottie  (vol.  i.  p.  278)  that  when 
the  Earl  of  Huntley  ur^'ed  Lord  Home  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  king,  he  replied,  '*  He  does  well  that  does  for 
himself.  We  have  fought  our  vanguard,  and  won  the  same, 
therefore,  let  the  lave  (rest)  do  their  part  as  well  as  we." 
This  statement,  however,  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable, and  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  enemies  of 
Home,  who  incurred  great  odium,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  returned  unhurt,  and  loaded  with  spoil  from  this 
fatal  conflict.  Lord  Dacre,  in  a  letter  to  the  English  council, 
dated  17th  May,  1514,  states  that  in  the  tiehl  of  Branltston 
he  and  his  friends  encountered  the  Earl  of  Huntley  and  the 
Chamberlain  ;  that  Sir  John  Home,  Cuthbert  Home,  ot 
Fastcastle,the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  .John  Home,  Sir  William 
Coekhurn,  of  Langton,  and  his  son,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
David  Home,  the  laird  of  Blacater,  and  many  other  of  Lord 
Home's  kinsmen  and  friends  were  slain ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Philip  Dacre,  brother  of  Lord  Dacre,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Scots,  and  many  other  of  his  kinsfolks, 
servants,  and  tenants  were  either  taken  or  slain  in  the 
battle.  This  statement  completely  disproves  the  charge 
against  Home,  that  he  remained  inactive  after  defeating 
the  division  under  Sir  Edmund  Howard.  Pinkerton,vol.  ii. 
Appendix,  p.  400. 


array,  and  rushed  eagerly  forward  to  close  with 
the  enemy,  in  spite  of  the  signals,  menaces,  and 
cries  of  La  Motte,  and  other  experienced  French 
oificers,  who  strove  to  keep  them  in  their  ranks.* 
At  first  the  English  pikemen  reeled  under  the 
fierce  onslaught ;  but  speedily  recovering  from  the 
shock,  they  attacked  their  undisciplined  and  dis- 
organized assailants  in  front  and  flank,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  The  Earls  of  Lennox 
and  Argyle,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans, 
perished  in  the  struggle.  "While  the  fortune  of 
the  day  thus  varied  on  the  wings,  the  Scottish 
king  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  were  engaged  in  a 
fierce  and  dubious  conflict  in  the  centre.  In  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  his  attendants,  James, 
who  fought  on  foot  like  the  rest  of  his  division, 
persisted  in  exposing  his  person  in  the  thickest  of 
the  battle,  and,  surrounded  by  his  nobles  and 
knights,  ho  placed  himself  in  front  of  his  spear- 
men, and  charged  with  such  fury,  that  the  ranks 
of  the  English  were  broken,  and  the  standard 
of  Surrey  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this  critical 
moment,  the  flank  of  the  Scottish  centre  was  as- 
sailed by  Lord  Dacre  and  the  admiral,  who  had 
succeeded  in  defeating  the  division  led  by  Craw- 
ford and  Montrose.  The  Earl  of  Bothwell,  how- 
ever, came  up  with  the  reserve,  and  restored  the 
fight.  The  struggle  was  long  and  obstinately 
maintained,  and  for  a  time  victory  seemed  to  in- 
cline to  the  Scots.  No  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side,  and  the  ground  became  at  length  so 
slippery  from  the  blood  shed  in  this  desperate 
strife,  that  the  combatants  pulled  oif  tlieir  boots 
and  shoes,  to  obtain  a  firmer  footing,  and  fought 
in  their  hose.  But  by  this  time  the  right  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army  had  been  totally  routed,  and 
Sir  Edward  Stanley,  with  his  victorious  followers, 
assailed  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the  king's  di- 
vision, which  was  thus  surrotmded  on  all  sides 
and  pressed  by  overwhelming  odds.  The  Scots, 
however,  still  resolutely  maintained  the  contest, 
and  throwing  themselves  into  a  circle,  with  their 
spears  extended  on  every  side,  they  repelled  every 
attempt  to  break  their  serried  pha-  Defeat  of  the 
lanx.t  At  length,  the  king  him-  Scots,  and  death 
self  fell,  pierced  with  arrows  and  "^  "^^  '''"?• 
mortally  wounded  in  the  head  by  a  ball,  within  a 
spear's  length  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  hut  his  nobles 

*  Bochnnan,  book  xiii,  chap,  xxxviii. 
f  "  The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  heaillong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep. 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  kn-ghts  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring ; 
The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good. 
Their  dark,  impenetrable  wood, 
Each  stepping  where  bis  comrade  stood 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight, 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight; 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well." 

Marmion,  canto  vi.  St.  xxxiv.^ 
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closed  around  the  body,  and  obstinately  defended 
it  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  carnage,  and  sepa- 
rated the  combatants.  The  English  general  then 
drew  back  his  forces,  as  he  was  yet  uncertain  of 
the  issue  of  the  conflict,  for  the  Scottish  centre 
■was  still  unbroken,  and  the  division  under  Home 
had  been  ■victorious.  During  the  night,  the  Bor- 
derers who  fought  under  the  banner  of  that  noble 
collected  a  considerable  booty,  by  pillaging  the 
slain,  while  the  marauders  of  Tynedale  and  Teviot- 
dale,  who  like  birds  of  prey  had  been  hovering  in 
the  neighbourhood,  were  employed  in  rifling  the 
tents  and  stealing  the  horses  of  the  English. 
"When  the  morning  broke,  the  Scots  were  found  to 
have  abandoned  the  field,  and  their  artillery  were 
seen  standing  deserted  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

The  English  general  immediately  ordered  so- 
lemn thanks  to  be  given  for  the  victory,  and  then 
created  forty  knights  on  the  field.  Even  after  all 
this,  Home's  banner  was  seen  hovering  near  the 
right  flank  of  the  English,  while  another  body  of 
the  Scots,  probably  the  remnant  of  the  centre  Ji- 
yision  of  their  army,  appeared  upon  a  hill  in  fi-ont, 
and  were  about  to  renew  the  contest,  when  thej' 
were  dislodged  from  their  position  by  a  discharge 
of  the  English  artillery.*  Lord  Dacre,  with  his 
cavalry,  followed  their  retreat  for  about  four  miles, 
but  tlicy  retired  deliberately  and  in  good  order,  and 
the  Borderers  carried  off  with  them  into  Scotland  a 
large  booty  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners. 
'  The  Scottish  artillery,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  consi-sted  of  seventeen  cannon  of 
various  shapes  and  dimensions,  among  ^^hich  was 
the  fine  train  of  seven  pieces,  called  the  '  Seven 
Sisters,'  recently  cast  by  the  celebrated  Robert 
Borthwick,  who  was  killed  beside  his  own  guns  in 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict.  According  to  the 
official  report  of  the  battle,  they  were  "  the  neatest, 
the  soundest,  the  best  fashioned,  the  smallest  in 
the  touch-hole,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  their  size 
and  length  that  ever  were  seen." 

The  loss  of  the  Scots  in  this  disastrous  field 
amounted  to  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  men  ;t  but 
these  included  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  gentry, 
and  even  clergy.  Besides  the  king  and  his  natin-al 
son,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
studied  abroad  under  Erasmus,  there  were  slain 
twelve  earls — Crawfoid,  Montrose,  Lennox,  Ar- 
gyle,  Errol,  Athole,  Morton,  Cassilis,  Bothwell, 
Rothes,  Caithness,  and  Glencairn.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  Bishop  of  Caithness  and  of  the  Isles, 
the  Abbots  of  Inchaffray  and  Kilwinning,  the  Dean 
of  Glasgow,  and  fifteen  lords  and  chief's  of  clans, 
amongst  whom  were  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of 
Glenurchy;  I.auchlan  Maclean,  of  Dowant;  and 
Campbell,  of  Lawers ;  and  five  eldest  sons  of  peers ; 
besides  La  Motte,  the  French  ambassador,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  king.  Scarce  a  Scottish  family  of 
eminence,  as  Sir  AValter  Scott  remarks,  but  has  had 
an  ancestor  killed  at  Flodden.     Some  of  them  lust 

*  Hill  in  Weher's  Flo.Men  Field,  p.  .Sfil 
+  Original  G.lzette  of  the  Uaitk;   I'ulydore  Virgil;  Pin- 
kunon,  vol.  ii.  p.  1U5. 
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all  their  male  members  that  were  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms;  and  there  is  no  province  in  Scotland, 
even  at  this  day,  where  the  battle  is  mentioned 
without  a  sensation  of  terror  and  sorrow.*  The 
loss  of  the  English  has  been  variously  estimated,  it 
probably  amounted  to  about  five  thousand  men  ;t 
but  in  that  number  were  included  very  few  perions 
of  distinction.  The  body  of  James  was  found  by 
Lord  Dacre  amongst  the  thickest  of  the  slain,  and 
although  much  disfigured  by  wounds,J  was  re- 
cognized by  that  noble,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  king's  person,  and  was  afterwards  iden- 
tified at  Berwick  by  the  Scottish  chancellor.  Sir 
AVilliam  Scott,  Sir  John  Forman,  and  some  other 
persons.  It  was  embalmed  and  ultimately  placed 
in  the  monastery  of  Sheen,  in  SuiTey.§  It  was 
long  believed  in  Scotland,  that  jj]g  reports 
James  did  not  perish  in  the  fatal  respecting  the 
field  of  Flodden.  Buchanan  states,  ^'''H'^  ''""'■ 
that  he  himself  had  heard  one  Lawrence  Telfer, 
one  of  the  royal  pages,  say  that  he  saw  the  king 
cross  the  Tweed  on  horseback  after  the  battle,  and 
a  similar  statement  is  made  by  Bishop  Lesley. ||  This 
report  probably  originated  in  the  circumstance  that 
several  of  the  Scottish  nobles  had  worn  in  the  en- 
gagement a  dress  similar  to  the  king's.  According 
to  one  of  the  preposterous  stories  which  passed 
current  among  the  credulous  of  that  day,  in  the 
twilight,  when  the  fight  was  nearly  ended,  four 
horsemen  mounted  the  king  on  a  dun  hackney, 

♦  ''  To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
They  tell  red  Flutlden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail ; 
TratUtion,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong ; 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  Fludden's  fatal  field, 
■Where  sliiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's  spear, 
And  hroken  was  lier  sliield !  " 

Marniion,  canto  vi.  st.  xxxiv. 
+  Original  Gazette  of  the  hattle;  Polydore  Virgil ;  Pin- 
kerton.  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

I  "  When  James's  body  was  found,  liis  neck  was  opened 
in  the  middle  with  a  w  de  wound,  his  left  hand,  almost  cut 
off  in  two  places,  did  scarce  hang  to  his  aim,  and  the 
archers  had  shot  him  in  many  places  of  his  hody." — God- 
win's Annals,  p.  22:  T.itler,  vol.  v.  p.  SS,  note. 

§  As  James  died  under  sentence  of  excommunication, 
which  he  incurred  liy  breaking  the  treaty  of  peace,  Ins  body 
was  not  committed  to  the  tomb.  Leo  X,  in  a  letter  dated 
Nov.  2fl,  1513,  granted  pel-mission  to  Henry  to  inter  the 
body  of' his  hrother-in-hiw  with  due  pomp  in  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Panl's,  because  he  had  been  iuformed  that  in  his  lust 
moments  the  king  of  Scotland  had  given  some  signs  of  re- 
pentance. It  was  left  above  ground,  however,  at  Sheen, 
lapped  up  in  a  sheet  of  lead,  till  the  lleformation,  when 
the  monasteiy  became  the  property  and  residence  of  Henij 
Grey.  Diike  of  Sutiolk,  who  permitted  it  to  be  flung  into  a 
lum'ber  room  among  old  pieces  of  wood,  lead,  and  other 
rubbish,  m  which  state  it  was  seen  by  Stow,  the  historian. 
"  Since  the  which  time,"  .says  that  writer,  '■  some  workmen 
there  for  their  foolish  pleasure  hewed  oti^  the  head  ;  and  one 
Lancelot  Young,  master  glazier  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  feel- 
ing a  savour  to  come  from  thence  (owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
spices  used  for  embalming  the  body),  and  seeing  this  same 
dried  fnnn  all  moisture,  and  yet  the  f.uni  remaining,  with 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  heard  red,  brought  it  to  London, 
to  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  where  for  a  time  he  kept  it 
for  its  sweetness,  but  in  the  end  caused  the  sexton  ot  St. 
JMichael's  Wood  Street,  to  hurv  it  among  other  bones  takeu 
out  of  the  charnel-house  of  that  church."— Stow's  Survey  of 
London. 

II  I.eslev's  Histori  of  Scotland,  p.  Ub. 

"  ■  ■  3  0 
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and  conveyed  him  across  the  Tweed  with  them  at 
iiiglitfall.  From  that  time  he  was  never  heard  of, 
but  it  was  believed  that  he  was  murdered  either  in 
Home  Castle,  or  near  Kelso,  by  the  vassals  of  Lord 
Home.'  This  story  is  too  absurd  to  require  refu- 
tation. Home  had  no  adequate  motive  to  induce 
liim  to  commit  such  a  crime.  He  was  the  cham- 
bcrluin  of  the  king,  and  his  prime  favourite  ;  and, 
as  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  he  had  much  to 
lose  (in  fact  did  lose  all)  in  consequence  of  James's 
death,  and  nothing  earthly  to  gain  by  that  event. 
Another  report  long  current  in  Scotland  gave  a 
more  romantic  turn  to  the  king's  fate,  and  averred 
that  James  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  slaughtered 
nobles,  and  to  do  penance  for  the  death  of  his 
father  and  the  breach  of  his  oath  of  amity  with 
England. t  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  English  could  never  show  the  iron 
belt  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  worn  round  his 
body,  as  a  token  of  his  repentance  for  his  share  in 
the  rebellion  against  his  father.  But  this  he  was 
likely  enough  to  have  laid  aside  on  the  day  of 
battle,  as  encumbeiing  his  personal  exertions  when 
he  meant  to  do  the  duty  of  a  brave  soldier  rather 
than  of  a  prudent  and  skilful  commander.  The 
English,  however,  produced  the  unfortunate  mo- 
march's  sword  and  dagger,  which  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Herald's  College  in  London. 

Thus  perished,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age, 
and  twenty-sixth  of  his  reign,  one 
of  the  most  popular  monarchs 
that  ever  filled  the  Scottish  throne.  "  As  he  was 
greatly  beloved  while  alive,"  says  Buchanan,  "  so 
when  dead  his  memory  was  cherished  with  an  af- 
fection beyond  what  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of 
being  entertained  for  any  other  king."J  His  dis- 
position was  frank,  generous,  and  he  was  easy  of 

•  This  idle  tale  was  revived  about  half  a  century  ago  by 
a  groundless  rumour,  that  a  skeleton  -wrapped  in  a  hull's 
hide,  and  sun-ounded  with  an  iron  chain  had  been  found  in 
the  well  of  Home  Castle.  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  he  could 
never  find  any  better  authority  for  the  story  than  the  sexton 
of  the  parish  having  said,  that  if  the  well  were  cleaned  out 
ho  would  not  he  surprised  at  such  a  discovery.  This  absurd 
legend  has  recently  been  repeated  by  a  living  writer,  but 
without  the  shadow  of  evidence. 

+  Uuchanan,  book  xiii.  chap.  xli. 

j  Ibid,  book  xii.  chap.  xlii. 


His  character. 


access  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.  He  mani- 
fested the  most  exemplarj'  activity  in  the  discharge 
of  his  royal  duties,  and  in  promoting  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  He  was  indefatigable 
in  providing  for  the  national  security,  in  promoting 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  in 
maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions.  His  efforts  for  the  formation  of 
a  navy,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries, 
the  manufactures,  the  commerce,  and  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  manifest  an  enlightened  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  are  deserving  of 
the  highest  commendation.  The  remarkable  pro- 
sperity of  Scotland  during  his  reign  bore  most  satis- 
factory testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  his  measures. 
He  was  a  zealous  patron  both  of  the  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  and  spent  large  sums  in  adorning 
and  improving  the  royal  palaces,  and  in  the  erec- 
tion of  monasteries  and  other  religious  edifices. 
He  was  expert  in  all  martial  and  manly  exercises, 
and  had  acquired  great  skill  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  appears  to  have  studied 
the  occult  science  of  alchemy.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  music  and  poetry,  and  excelled  in 
performing  upon  the  lute  and  various  other  musical 
instruments.  His  vices  were  in  not  a  few  cases 
akin  to  his  virtues,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  traced  to  the  defects  of  his  early  training,  and 
to  the  wicked  advice  of  evil  counsellors  who  basely 
pandered  to  the  passions  of  the  youthful  monarch, 
in  order  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends.  He  was 
fond  of  popularity,  devoted  to  pleasure,  and  profuse 
in  his  expenditure,  and  frequently  lavished  upon 
unworthy  objects  and  pursuits  the  money  which 
he  obtained  from  his  people,  not  always  by  the 
most  honourable  expedients.  He  was  headstrong, 
impetuous,  and  impatient  of  contradiction ;  and 
his  fantastic  sense  of  honour,  and  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  his  own  opinion,  caused  him  to  plunge 
needlessly  into  the  miseries  of  war,  and  ultimately 
led  to  the  sacrifice  of  his  army  and  the  loss  of  his 
life,  and  once  more  exposed  the  kingdom  to  the 
manifold  and  complicated  evils  of  a  long  minority. 
James  left  one  legitimate  child,  who  succeeded 
him  by  the  title  of  James  V. ;  another  son,  named 
Alexander,  who  was  born  nearly  eight  months  after 
his  father's  death,  survived  only  about  two  years. 
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CHAPTER   XXIIl. 

JAMES  THE  FIFTH. 

1613—1542. 

Evil  tidings  always  fly  rapidly,  and  the  news 
Consternation  of  the  fatal  defeat  of  Flodden  soon 
of  the  Scottish  carried  '  mourning,  lamentation, 
thnlftatrt  and  woe,'  into  every  part  of  Scot- 
FloJJen.  land.  The  wail  of  sorrow  was 
heard  in  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet ;  women 
were  to  be  seen  rushing  distractedly  into  the 
streets  and  highways,  lamenting  with  loud  cries, 
their  husbands,  fathers,  sons,  and  brothers,  who 
had  fallen.  The  labours  of  the  harvest  were  aban- 
doned, '  the  voice  of  the  merchant  ceased  in  the 
streets,'  and  the  churches  and  chapels  were  filled 
with  mournful  processions  to  invoke  the  Divine 
protection,  and  to  sing  the  requiem  of  the  slain.* 
The  loss  fell  with  peculiar  severity  on  the  southern 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  as  their  inhabitants  com- 
posed a  large  portion  of  the  forces  which  remained 
with  the  royal  army.  The  citizens  of  Selkirk, 
Hawick,  Jedburgh,  and  other  Border  towns,  were 
almost  entirely  cut  off,  and  their  songs  and  tradi- 
tions still  keep  alive  the  memory  of  this  national 
disaster,  which  is  justly  considered  the  most  cala- 
mitous event  in  Scottish  history.f 

In  this  perilous  crisis,  however,  the  indomitable 
resolution  of  the  Scottish  people  was  displayed  in 
its  noblest  colours.  They  were  "  pressed  on  every 
side,  yet  not  reduced  to  extremity ;  perplexed,  but 
not  in  despair;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed." 
Though  they  had  lost  their  king,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobles,  barons,  and  magistrates,  as  well 
as  the  flower  of  the  burghers  and  yeomanry,  so  that 
the  country  seemed  to  be  left  defenceless  and  open 
to  invasion  and  conquest,  they  '  bated  not  a  jot  of 
heart  or  hope.'  The  immineney  of  the  public  danger 
checked  tlie  violence  of  individual  sorrow,  and  every 
man  was  promptly  at  his  post,  ready  to  combat  in 
behalf  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  his 
country.  In  this  '  day  of  darkness  and  of  gloomi- 
ness,' a  noble  example  of  firmness  and  spirit  was 
exhibited  by  the  merchants,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  metropolis.  The  lord  provost  and 
magistrates  of  that  city,  along  with  the  burghers, 
had  followed  the  standard  of  the  king,  and  most 

•  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

t  See  Minstrelsy  of  tlie  Scottish  Border,  notes  to  the 
'  Soutera  of  Selkirk,'  and  the  exquisite  ballad,  '  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest,'  The  citizens  of  Selkirk,  eighty  in 
numher,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  desperate  valour 
at  Flodden,  and  nearly  all  perished  in  that  disastrous  con- 
flict. A  slandard,  taken  from  the  English,  and  the  sword  of 
William  lirydune,  the  town  clerk,  who  led  the  gallant 
'  Soiiters'  to  the  battle,  are  still  carefully  preserved.  The 
English,  in  revenge,  reduced  the  defenceless  town  to  ashes. 
James  V.  granted  to  the  inhaliitants,  by  royal  charter,  the 
right  of  tilling  one  thousand  acres  of  the  comiiion  lands  of 
the  burgh,  along  with  various  other  privileges  and  immu- 
nities, both  as  a  reward  of  their  valour  and  as  compensa- 
tioa  for  their  suHTerings. 


of  them  had  shared  his  fate.   During  their  absence, 
a  certain  number  of  the  most  in-      Spirited  pro- 
fluential  citizens  at  the   head   of     <^lama'ion  of 
,  r.  n^  cT  tf"5  temporary 

whom  was  (jeorge  lowers,  ot  In  ver-  mac^istrates  of 
leith,  were  left  with  a  commission  Edinbuigh, 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  magistracy  ;  and,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  battle, 
these  noble-hearted  men  issued  a  proclamation, 
which,  it  has  been  well  said,  would  do  honour  to 
the  annals  of  any  country  in  Europe,  and  took  all 
necessary  precautions  to  defend  the  city  against 
the  apprehended  attack  of  the  enemy.  "  Where- 
as," says  this  remarkable  document,  "  there  is  a 
great  rumour  now  lately  risen  within  this  town, 
touching  our  sovereign  lord  and  his  army,  of  the 
which  we  understand  there  is  as  yet  no  certainty: 
we  strictlj'  charge  and  command  all  persons  within 
the  burgh,  to  have  ready  their  fensible  gear  (ar- 
mour of  defence)  and  weapons  of  war,  and  to  be 
ready  to  assemble  at  the  tolling  of  the  common 
bell,  for  the  defence  of  the  town  against  those  that 
would  invade  the  same.  We  also  charge  and  re- 
quire that  all  women  of  the  lower  class,  and  spe- 
ciallj'  vagabonds,  do  repair  to  their  work,  and  be 
not  seen  upon  the  street  clamouring  and  crying, 
under  the  pain  of  banishment  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  that  the  women  of  better  sort  do  repair  to  the 
kirk  and  offer  up  their  prayers  at  the  stated  hours, 
for  our  sovereign  lord  and  his  armj-,  and  for  our 
neighbouL'S  wlio  are  with  the  king's  host ;  and  tliat 
they  keep  to  their  private  occupations  in  their 
houses,  and  abstain  from  appearing  on  the  street  as 
bocometh."*  Although  George  Towers  and  his 
gallant  associates  speak  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
rumour  respecting  their  beloved  monarch  and  his 
army,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster  which  had  be- 
fallen them;  and  the  simplicity  and  firmness  of 
their  language  showed  their  calmness  and  courage, 
in  the  perilous  and  perplexing  position  in  which 
they  were  placed. 

Their  fears  of  an  immediate  invasion,  liowever, 
were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  welcome  intelligence 
that  Surrey  had  disbanded  his  liost.  He  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  in  the  battle,  that  he  was  in  no 
condition  to  follow  up  his  advantages;  and  as  his 
troops  had  been  assembled  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  frontier,  and  not  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland, 
the  crown  vassals  dispersed  as  soon  as  their  term 
of  service  had  been  rendered.  A  breathing  in- 
terval was  thus  allowed  to  the  country,  and  early 
in  October  a  meeting  of  Parliament  was  assembled 
at  Perth,  to  concert  what  measures  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  at  this  perilous  junc- 
ture. As  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  had  pe- 
rished with  their  sovereign,  this  national  council 
was  principally  composed  of  the  clergy.  The  in- 
fant king,  then  only  eighteen  Coronation  of 
months  old,  was  crowned  at  Seone  James  V. 
with  the  usual  solemnities.  The  castle  of  Stirling 
was  selected  as  his  residence,  and  the  qucen- 
♦  Hailes'  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland  vol.  viiL 
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niotlier  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom  and 
guardian  of  lier  son,  in  accordance  \vith  the  will 
of  the  late  king.  The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and 
the  Earls  Huntley  and  Angus  were  selected  to  be 
the  councillors  of  Margaret  till  another  parliament 
should  assemble,  and  the  government  of  the  castle 
of  Stirling  was  entrusted  to  Lord  Borthwick.  The 
appointment  of  a  female  to  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment was  contrary  to  the  customary  law  of 
Scotland,  and  was  far  from  popular  among  the 
Scottish  nobles.  The  near  connection,  too,  of  the 
queen-mother  with  the  English  monarch,  the  in- 
veterate enemy  of  Scotland,  excited  a  suspicion 
that  she  might  be  nndul}^  swayed  by  his  influence, 
and  a  secret  message  was  despatched  to  France, 
inviting  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who,  after  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  was  next  heir  to  the  throne,  to  re- 
pair to  Scotland,  and  assume  the  office  of  regent. 

Several  of  the  Scottish  historians  affirm,  that 
while  the  people  were  preparing  resolutely  to 
defend  their  country  against  invasion,  the  queen 
wrote  an  affectionate  and  humble  letter  to  Henry, 
entreating  his  forbearance  for  a  widowed  sister  and 
an  infant  orphan  ; — that  the  English  monarch, 
with  great  wisdom  and  moderation,  resolved  to 
forego  the  tempting  opportunity  which  the  victory 
of  Flodden  aflbrded  him  for  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, and  replied  that  the  Scots  should  have  peace 
or  war  from  him  according  to  their  own  choice 
and  behaviour;* — and  that  a  truce  was  speedilj' 
concluded  to  last  for  a  year  and  a  day.  These 
statements  are  unfortunately  devoid  of  truth.     No 

Implacability  sooner  did  Henry,  who  was  still  in 
ofHeiny.  France,  receive  information  of  the 
victory,  than  he  transmitted  orders  to  Lord  Darcy, 
and  Lord  Dacre,  warden  of  the  eastern  marches, 
directing  them  to  make  three  principal  incursions 
into  Scotland.  In  obedience  to  this  injunction, 
Lord  Dacre  and  his  brother  entered  Scotland  at 
the  head  of  three  thousand  cavalry  and  three  hun- 
dred infantry,  and  after  plundering  and  laying 
waste  the  countrv",  and  burning  several  villages  in 
I'eviotdale,  they  retired  at  the  approach  of  Lord 
Home,  carrying  off  with  them  considerable  booty. f 
The  Scottish  warden  lost  no  time  in  retaliating, 
and  a  desolating  but  indecisive  warfare  was  carried 
on  by  the  Borderers  on  both  sides. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Albany  had  received 
the  secret  invitation  from  the  French  party  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  and  unable  at  this  time  to  comply 
with  it,  he  sent  over  the  Sieur  D'Arsie  de  la  Bastie, 
■\\ho  had  been  a  favourite  of  James  the  Fourth, 
along  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  in  consequence 

Return  of  the     of   the    disgraceful    failure   of   his 

Earl  of  Arran     naval  expedition,  appears  to  have 

to  Scotland.       been  afraid  to  return  to  Scotland 

during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  king.     Arran  was 

the  son  of  the  Piinccss  Mary,  sister  to  James  the 

Third,  and  his  high  birth  and  important  ofBce  of 


•  Pitscottle,  vol.  ii.  p.  283;  Lesley's  History,  p.  98. 
t  I,etter  of  Dacre  to  Henry,  13tli  Nov  1513  ;  Pinkerton 
vol  ii.  p.  117. 


lord  high  admiral,  which  he  still  held,  entitled 
him  to  a  prominent  share  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs ;  but  the  inferiority  of  his  talents  un- 
fitted him  for  the  lofty  position  at  which  he  aimed. 
His  designs  were  successfully  resisted  by  the  Earls 
of  Angus,  Home,  Huntley,  and  Crawford,  who 
were  at  this  moment  possessed  of  the  greatest  au- 
thority in  the  country.  But  these  powerful  nobles 
were  jealous  of  each  other's  influence,  and  could 
not  be  induced  to  co-operate  cordially  in  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  throughout  the  kingdom. 
A  bitter  feud  arose  between  the  chamberlain  and 
the  youthful  Earl  of  Angus,  which  threatened  to 
involve  the  whole  of  the  southern  countries  in  all 
the  miseries  of  civil  war.  David  Distracted  state 
Ker,  of  Ferniehirst,  an  adherent  "f  t'"^  country. 
of  Lord  Home,  taking  advantage  of  the  lawless 
state  of  the  country,  foicibly  expelled  the  Abbot  of 
Kelso,  and  seized  the  revenues  of  that  monastery  ; 
while  Robertson  of  Strowan,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  eight  hundred  freebooters,  openly  traversed 
Athole  and  the  surrounding  districts,  plundering 
the  inhabitants  at  his  pleasure.  To  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  unhapj)}'  country,  thus  torn  by 
intestine  divisions,  the  emperor,  who  was  in  al- 
liance with  England,  interdicted  the  commerce  be- 
tween his  own  dominions  and  Scotland,  and  Lord 
Dacre  continued  to  lay  waste  the  border  districts 
by  continued  inroads.  In  the  quaint  language  of 
an  old  chioniclcr,  "  to  rehearse  the  troubles,  and 
great  disquietncss  that  chanced  at  this  time  through 
lack  of  dtie  administration  of  justice,  and  by  discord 
and  variance  daily  rising  among  the  lords  and 
peers  of  the  realm,  a  man  might  have  just  cause 
greatlj'  to  wonder  thereat ;  and  in  weighing  the 
same  thoroughly,  no  less  lament  the  oppression 
done  to  the  poor  commons,  in  that  wicked  and 
most  miserable  time,  when  justice  seemed  to  sleep, 
and  rapine,  with  all  the  other  sorts  of  injurious 
violence,  invaded  her  empty  seat,  triumphing  over 
all  as  a  conqueror." 

As   the  war  with  England  still  continued,  an 

embassy   was   despatched    to   the        .     .  . 
^  ''  ^  Assistance 

Court  or  Denmark  to  represent  the  sou»lit  in  vain 
distressed  situation  of  the  country,  from  Denmark 
and  to  solicit  from,  their  Danish  ""^  I'riiuce. 
ally  subsidies  of  men  and  ammunition.  But  the 
application  was  wholly  unsuccessful,  although 
James  IV.  had  given  prompt  and  liberal  assistance 
to  the  King  of  Denmark  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Swedes.  The  French  court  showed 
equal  ingratitude  to  their  faithful  allies,  who  had 
suffered  so  much  in  a  war  undertaken  at  the  in- 
stigation of  France,  and  to  promote  the  interests 
of  that  country.  Louis  XII.,  who  was  hard  pressed 
by  his  enemies,  was  now  anxious  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  England,  and  so  fearful  of  any  step  that 
might  interfere  with  this  object,  that  he  not  merely 
denied  all  assistance  to  the  Scots  in  the  day  of 
their  calamity,  but  most  ungenerously  refused  Jier- 
mission  to  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  leave  his  domi- 
nions, lest  the  presence  of  that  nobleman  in  Scot- 
land should  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of 
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the   treaty   then   pending   between  England   and 
France. 

In  this  trying  position  of  affairs,  the  council  of 
Feuds  amons;     state    Mas    repeatedly    assembled, 
tlie  nobles  and    but  the    conflicting   opinions    and 
clergy.  discordant  interests  of  its  members 

distracted  their  deliberations,  and  prevented  them 
from  agreeing  upon  any  firm  and  consistent  course 
of  policy.  The  prudent  advice  of  the  aged  peers 
•was  thwarted  bj-  the  violent  and  headstrong 
councils  of  the  youthful  nobles,  whom  the  carnage 
of  Flodden  had  prematurely  elevated  to  rank  and 
power.  The  higher  clergy,  from  among  whom  the 
sovereign  had  been  accustomed  to  select. his  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  councillors,  were  now  unhappily 
divided  into  factions  among  themselves,  occasioned 
by  disputes  respecting  the  vacant  benefices.  A 
meeting  of  parliament  was  fixed  for  the  20th  of 
Maich,  but  was  postponed  by  the  council  to  the 
15th  of  May,  after  ordaining  that  the  principal 
fortresses  of  the  kingdom  should  be  committed  to 
the  custody  of  trustworthy  governors,  and  appoint- 
ing the  Earl  of  Crawford,  chief  justice  to  the  north 
of  the  Forth,  and  Lord  Home  to  the  same  oiKce  in 
the  south,  for  the  immediate  repression  of  the 
deadly  feuds  then  raging  throughout  the  country. 
For  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  king,  the 
Cliaracter  ofthe  queen-mother  seems  to  have  dis- 
queen-niother.  charged  the  duties  of  her  office  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  but 
the  inherent  defects  in  hci  character  soon  became 
apparent.  Her  talents  were  of  a  high  order,  but 
in  several  points  she  too  nearly  resembled  lier 
brother,  Henry  VIII.,  to  make  a  wise  ruler.  She 
was  fond  of  pleasure,  hasty  in  her  resentment, 
headstrong  and  passionate,  and  in  her  thirst  for 
power  and  personal  gratification,  she  frequently 
showed  herself  little  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
whfch  these  objects  were  to  be  gained.  On  the 
3i)lh  of  April,  1514,  about  eight  months  after  the 
death  of  the  late  king,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  named  Alexander,  and  created  Duke  of 
Ross;  and  in  a  parliament  which  met  in  the  month 
of  July,  she  was  confirmed  in  the  office  of  regent, 
and  the  custody  of  the  young  king  and  his  brother 
was  committed  to  three  wise  lords,  whose  names 
do  not  appear.  Scarcely  liad  the  queen  recovered 
from  her  confinement,  however,  wlien,  to  the  sur- 

„     .         ,     .    prise  and  regret  of  all  her  friends, 
Her  imprudent    ^  ■■,■■,-,  t-      i 

maniage  with      she  hastily  married  the  V'Oung  liarl 

the  Earl  of       of  Angus,  without  any  previous  con- 
■*^°°"^'  sulfation  with  her  council.     Mar- 

garet was  now  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
in  the  peculiar  and  difficult  position  in  which  she 
was  placed,  it  was  by  no  means  extraordinary  or 
blameworthy  that  she  should  have  desired  a  pro- 
tector from  the  selfish  designs  of  the  fierce  and 
lawless  nobility  by  whom  she  was  surrounded, 
among  whom  the  abduction  of  an  opulent  widow 
was  no  uncommon  crime.  And  had  the  queen- 
mother  entered  into  a  second  marriage  with  a 
suitable  husband,  after  due  consultation  with  the 
council  assigned  to  her  by  parliament,  and  after  a 


decent  infciTal,  no  fault  could  have  been  found 
with  her  conduct.  But  the  precipitation  with 
which  she  hurried  into  the  match  with  Angus  so 
soon  after  the  death  of  her  husband  and  the  birth 
of  her  child,  was  scarcely  consistent  with  decency 
or  decorum,  and  had  the  eflect  of  lowering  her 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Angus,  too, 
was  by  no  means  the  husband  whom  a  prudent 
person,  placed  in  Margaret's  circumstances,  would 
have  selected.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  did  no 
discredit  to  her  choice.  He  was  the  grandson  and 
successor  of  the  celebrated  Archibald  liell-fhe-Cat, 
and  was  therefore  at  the  head  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Douglas.  He  was  also  possessed  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  showy  accomplishments; 
but  according  to  the  shrewd  Lord  Dacre,  he  was 
"  childish  young,  and  attended  by  no  wise  coun- 
sellors," and  to  the  faults  of  youth  he  added  the 
characteristic  vices  of  his  family,  —  lawless  am- 
bition and  lust  of  power.  It  S])eedily  became  ap- 
parent that  on  his  side  the  match  was  one  of  in- 
terest, not  of  affection.  He  seems  to  have  expected 
by  his  alliance  with  the  regent,  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  government  of  the  country;  and  disappointed 
in  this  ambitious  scheme,  he  soon  ceased  to  j)ay 
the  queen,  who  was  some  years  older  than  himself, 
that  respect  to  which  she  was  justly  entitled,  and 
he  soon  showed  himself  both  a  careless  and  an  un- 
faithful husband.  Margaret,  blinded  by  jiassion, 
lavished  on  her  youthful  husband  the  treasure* 
which  the  late  king  had  entrusted  to  her  charge 
before  his  fatal  invasion  of  England,  and,  with  the 
headlong  favouritism  of  her  race,  she  did  not  hesitate 
to  abuse  the  powersof  her  office  for  the  purpose  of  ag- 
grandizing the  family  and  faction  of  the  Douglases. 
Her  marriage,  however,  was  highly  unpoiiular 
among  all  classes  of  the  Scottish  people.  By  the 
terms  of  the  royal  will  it  at  once  put  an  end  to 
her  regency,  and  the  council  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing the  wishes  of  their  late  sovereign  info  effect. 
"  We  have  shown  heretofore  our  willingness  to 
honoirr  the  queen,"  observed  Lord  Home ;  "  con- 
trary to  the  ancient  custom  of  this  kingdom  we 
suffered  and  obeyed  her  authority  whiles  she  her- 
self kept  her  right  by  keeping  her  widowhood. 
Now  she  has  quit  it  by  marrying,  why  should  we 
not  choose  another  to  succeed  in  the  place  she  has 
voluntarily  left  ?  Our  old  laws  do  not  permit  that 
a  woman  should  govern  in  the  most  peaceable 
times,  far  less  now  when  such  evils  do  threaten,  as 
can  scarcely  be  resisted  by  the  wisest  and  most 
sufficient  men."  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
council  agreed  in  this  opinion,  one  of  them  re- 
marking, "  that  the  point  principally  annoying  to 

*  On  the  eveninft  before  his  departure  fi-om  his  capital 
for  the  Borders,  James  confided  to  the  queen  the  place  of 
his  treasure,  "in  case  that  aught  happened  other  tlian  good 
to  him."  He  likewise  wrote  ftn  order  upon  the  treasurer  for 
her  to  receive  in  trust,  for  his  infant  son,  the  last  subsidy 
of  eighteen  thousand  crowns  of  the  sum  paid  tu  him  by 
Louis  XII.,  and,  besides  this  mass  of  treasure,  he  besto\ved 
upon  her  many  other  valuables.  This  money  she  refused 
to  restore,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  owing  to  her  for  arrears 
of  dower.  "—Cott.  MS.  Calig.  B.u.f.27.  Lives  of  the  Queens 
of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  00. 
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them  -was  the  fact,  that  the  Earl  of  Angus,  as  head 
of  the  house  of  ])ouglas,  was  already  great,  the 
queen's  marrying  him  had  made  him  greater  still, 
but  continuing  her  authority  tts  regent  now  he  was 
her  husband,  would  make  him  far  too  great  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Scotland."*  The 
She  is  deposed  q"«^en  was,  therefore,  solemnly 
from  the. ifRce  deposed  by  the  council  from  her 
of  regent.  office  as  regent,  the  Duke  of 
Albany  was  chosen  in  her  room,  and  the  Lord 
I.ion  was  forthwith  deputed  to  proceed  to  France 
to  convey  to  that  prince  the  official  announcement 
of  his  election.  The  obstacles  which  had  prevented 
his  compliance  with  the  invitation  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  were  now  removed;  the  sentence  of  for- 
feiture against  Ids  father,  which  had  hitherto 
excluded  the  duke  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  rank 
and   estates   in    Scotland   was   cancelled;  and   as 

„      ,     .        ,     i)eace  had  been  concluded  between 
Conclnsion  of     ' 

peace  between     England  and   France,    Louis   had 
Eiiulond  and      no    longer     any    pretext    for    liis 
iimce.  detention.     Scotland  was  included 

in  this  treaty  at  the  request  of  the  French  monarch, 
on  condition,   however,   that  if  any  invasion  took 
pi  xce  on  the  Borders  after  the  intimation  of  these 
terms,  which  was  to  be  made  before  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  the  clause  comprehending  that  coun- 
try should  be  void.     No  invasion  of  any  import- 
ance took  place,  but  various  petty  inroads  were 
made  on  the  Borders ;  and  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing the  disputes  arising  out  of  these  disturbances, 
together  with  the  sudden  death  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  expectation  of  Albany's  arrival,  dela3'ed 
Scotland  is       '^®  settlement  of  peace,  so  that  it 
included  in  the     was    not    till    the   following    May 
treaty.  f^^^  (.]jg    Scots   formally  acceded 

to  the  treaty.t 

At  this  juncture  (Oct.  25th,  1514)  the  struggles 
Death  of  Rishop  f"i'  promotion  among  the  higher 
Elphirston.  clergy  were  renewed  by  the  death 
of  the  venerable  liishop  Elphinston,  of  Aberdeen, 
whom  the  queen  had  intended  to  appoint  to  tlie 
archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  Margaret  imme- 
diately nominated  her  husband's  uncle,  the  cele- 
brated Oawin  Douglas,  to  the  primacy  of  Scot- 
land. His  claims  were  fiercely  opposed,  however, 
both  by  Forman,  the  intriguing  Bishop  of  Moray, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  see  by  a  papal 
bull;  and  bj'  Hepburn,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
powerful,  factious,  and  cunning  priest,  who  was 
elected  by  the  chapter.  The  servants  of  Douglas 
Disputtaahout  seized  the  archiepiseopal  palace, 
tlie  primacy,  but  were  summarily  expelled  by 
Hepburn,  who  kept  possession  of  the  fortress,  in 
spite  of  the  threats  of  the  queen  and  Angus.  This 
scandalous  contention  was  at  length  terminated  by 
a  compromise  between  the  rival  claimants.  Home, 
the  chamberlain,  was  gained  over  to  the  interest  of 
Forman,  by  rich  gifts  and  the  grant  of  the  abbacy 
of  Coldingliam  to  his  youngest  brother  David  ;  and 

•  Lives  of  tlie  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  166     Gods 
croft's  Hist,  of  the  Douglases,  p.  241. 
+  Piukerton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  121,  122. 


Hepburn,  thus  abandoned  by  his  most  influential 
supporter,  was  forced  to  surrender  the  castle,  on 
condition  of  retaining  the  revenues  which  he  had 
already  collected,  and  receiving  the  appointment 
to  the  see  of  Moray,  vacated  by  Forman,  together 
with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  crowns  from  the 
revenues  of  the  archbishopric* 

The  country  was  now  in  a  state  of  almost  total 
anarchy.  The  Chancellor  Beaton,  gj^tg  ^f  ti,g 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who  was  country. 
a  zealous  supporter  of  Albany,  was  arrested  at 
Perth,  at  the  instigation  of  tbe  queen,  and  the 
great  seal  forcibly  taken  from  him.f  The  Earl  of 
Arran,  assisted  by  Lennox  and  Gleneairn,  aspired 
to  the  regency,  and  the  former,  taking  advantage 
of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  surprised  the  castle  of 
Dunbarton,  and  expelled  Erskine  the  governor, 
who  held  it  for  the  queen. J  A  bitter  feud  raged 
between  Angus  and  Home,  who  marshalled  their 
vassals  against  each  other,  and  prepared  for  open 
hostilities.  In  addition  to  the  disturbances  occa- 
sioned by  these  private  quarrels,  the  nobles  and 
the  country  were  divided  into  two  great  factions, — - 
the  English  parly,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mar- 
garet and  her  husband,  with  the  Earl  of  Huntley, 
Lord  Drummond,  and  the  Earl  Marischal ;  and  the 
French  party,  which  comprehended  the  great  mass 
of  the  nobility  and  of  the  people.  The  queen, 
highly  indignant  at  her  deposition  from  the  office 
of  regent,  had  now  thrown  herself  completely  into 
the  arms  of  her  brother,  who  unscrupulously 
availed  himself  of  this  favourable  Intrigues  of 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  para-  Henry  VIII. 
mount  imiuenee  over  the  government  of  Scotland, 
and  still  farther  to  embroil  the  affairs  of  that  un- 
happy country.  By  the  agency  of  Lord  Dacre,  he 
kept  in  pay  a  number  of  spies  and  pensioned  sup- 
porters, bribed  many  of  the  nobles,  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  queen,  and  even 
had  the  baseness  to  urge  her  immediate  flight  with 
the  infant  monarch  and  his  brotlier  to  the  English 
court,  holding  out  as  an  inducement,  the  hope  that 
her  elder  son  should  succeed  him  in  the  throne  of 
England.  Margaret  was  quite  willing,  on  her 
part,  to  adopt  this  nefarious  proposal,  but  she  in- 
formed Henry  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  it 
into  effect  by  any  means  that  she  or  her  husband, 
or  his  uncle  Gawin,  could  devise,  as  all  her  move- 
ments were  closely  watched,  and  she  declared  that 
if  she  were  a  private  woman,  that  was  able  to  go 
'  with  her  bairn  on  her  arm,'  she  would  not  be  long 
absent  fiom  her  brother.§ 

The  departure  of  Albany  from  France  was  delayed 
for  some  time  longer  by  the  death  of  Louis  XII. 
and  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  but  the  policy  of 
the  French  court  underwent  no  material  change, 

•  Lesley's  History,  p.  101 ;  Buchanan,  book  xiii.  chap. 
sliv.  xlviii. 

t  Holinshed,  vol.  vi.  p.  184. 

J  Lesley,  p.  101. 

§  Caligula,  B.  iii.  f  278  ;  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 
vol.  i.  p.  112.  An  English  ecclesiastic,  named  Williamson, 
and  Sir  James  Inglis,  the  secretary  of  the  queen,  seem  to 
have  been  the  principal  agents  in  this  plot.  See  Finkerton, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  128,  129. 
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and  the  new  monarch  soon  after  confirmed  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  England. 
Le  Vaire  and  Villehresme  were  despatched  as  am- 
bassadors, to  induce  the  Scottish  government  to 
express  their  willingness  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  treaty  on  the  terms  formerly  stipulated.  In  a 
letter  from  the  council  of  state  to  Francis,  they  inti- 
mate their  compliance  with  this  request,  and  their 
acceptance  and  ratification  of  the  offered  peace, 
moved  thereto,  as  they  declare,  by  the  earnest  so- 
licitations of  their  ancient  ally,  the  King  of  France 
and  of  Balthazar  Stewart,  the  papal  nuncio;  and 
that  they  might  show  that  the  Scots  could  forgive 
their  private  injuries  for  the  sake  of  promoting  a 
general  crusade  against  the  Turks,  although  they 
had  now  so  far  recovered  from  their  recent  heavy 
misfortunes  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  should 
Boon  be  able  to  requite  their  enemies.* 

On  the  eighteenth  of  May,  three  days  after  this 
Arrival  of  Albany  answer  was  given  by  the  council, 
in  Scotland—  the  Duke  of  Albany  arrived  at 
Dunbarton  with  a  squadron  of  eight  ships  (pro- 
bably a  part  of  the  fleet  of  James  IV.),  laden  with 
ammunition  and  warlike  stores.f  He  was  eagerly 
welcomed  by  a  large  concourse  of  the  nobles  and 
gentry  of  the  western  counties,  and  by  Lord  Home, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  mortally  offended  by  his 
haughty  and  contemptuous  treatment.!  On  ad- 
vancing to  the  capital,  he  was  received  with  almost 
regal  mngnificence.  The  citizens  testified  their  joy  at 
his  arrival  by  acting '  sundry  farces  and  gude  plays,'§ 
and  the  queen  came  from  the  castle  to  the  gate  of 
Holyrood  House  to  meet  him,  and  do  him  all  possi- 
ble honour.  At  a  meeting  of  parliament,  held  in 
July,  1515,  he  was  solemnly  installed  in  the  office 
of  Regent,  invested  with  the  sword  and  sceptre  of 
state,  and  proclaimed  Governor  and  Protector  of 
Scotland  till  the  young  king  should  reach  the  age 
of  eighteen.  It  very  soon  became  evident,  however, 
that  Albany  w  as  more  of  a  courtier  than  a  soldier  or 
statesman,  and  that  he  was  totally  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  difficulties  of  his  position. 
At  this  moment,  Scotland  required 
an  upright,  vigorous,  and  patriotic 
governor,  who  could  guide  the  affairs  of  the  country 
with  discretion,  and  hold  the  balance  with  an  even 
hand  between  the  contendin  g  parties.  B  ut  Albany's 
talents  were  by  no  means  of  a  high  order,  his  temper 
was  passionate,  and  he  was  as  much  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  France,  as  the  queen  and  Angus  were 
to  those  of  the  English  court.  He  was  ignorant  of 
the  constitution,  of  the  manners,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  even  of  the  language  of  the  country.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  French  mother,  had  married  a 
French  woman,  and  having  spent  his  life  in 
France,  where  his  chief  estates  were  situated,  c.in- 
stantly  styled  the  French  king  his  master.  His 
family,  too,  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Scottish  people.  He 
was  the  son  of  that  Duke  of  Albany  who  had  at- 
tempted to  set  aside  the  royal  family  as  illegiti- 

'  Kymer,  vol  xiii.  p.  .5"9.  +  Ijesley,  p.  102. 

♦  Uodsciott,  p.ii43.  ■  §  Lesley,  p.  lOa. 
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mate,  and  to  seize  the  crown  for  himself ;  and  it  was 
plausibly  argued  by  his  enemies  that  the  custody 
of  the  infant  sovereign  and  his  brother  could  not  be 
safely  entrusted  to  one  whose  hereditary  feelings 
and  claims  justly  rendered  him  an  object  of  dis- 
trust. 

Albany  appears,  however,  to  have  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  his  office  with  spirit  —his  vigorous 
and  resolution,  and  a  firm  deter-  measures 
mination  to  repress  and  punish  the  lawless  excesses 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  curb  the  insolence  and  treason- 
able practices  of  Angus  and  his  supporters.  Lord 
Drummond,  the  grandfather  of  that  noble,  was 
committed  prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Blackness,  for 
striking  the  lion  herald  in  the  queen's  presence, 
when  delivering  an  unpalatable  message  to  Angus 
from  the  Council  of  State  ;*  and  Gawin  Douglas, 
the  uncle  of  Angus,  was  imprisoned  in  the  sea- 
tower  of  St.  Andrews,  on  a  charge  of  having  im- 
properly procured  his  nomination  to  the  bishopric 
of  Dunkeld  by  the  influence  of  the  queen  and 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  pope.  IMargaret  in  vain  im- 
plored the  pardon  and  liberation  of  her  friends. 
"  I  went  down,"  she  says,  "  from  Edinburgh  castle 
sore  weeping  to  Holyrood,  where  the  regent 
lodged,  intreating  him  to  let  them  out,  as  they 
were  the  principal  members  of  the  council,  but 
grace  gat  I  none."t  Tlicse  vigorous  measures  stiuck 
terror  into  the  supporters  of  the  queen  ;  and  the 
nobles  of  her  party,  with  the  exception  of  Angus 
and  Home,  and  many  even  of  her  servants,  were  so 
intimidated  that  they  abandoned  her  cause. 

Although  certain  nobles  had  long  before  been 
appointed  by  the  council  of  state  to  take  charge  of 
the  young  king  and  his  brother,  the  royal  children 
still  remained  in  the  keeping  of  their  mother,  and 
it  became  an  object  of  great  importance  to  with- 
draw them  from  this  dangerous  situation.  Tlie 
traitorous  intrigues  into  which  Margaret  had  re- 
cently entered  with  the  creatures  of  her  brother, 
which  could  not  have  altogether  escaped  the  pene- 
tration of  Albany,  rendered  this  step  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  princes,  and 
the  security  of  the  kingdom.  The  regent  accord- 
inglj-  summoned  a  parliament,  which  met  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  nominated  eight  lords,  out  of  which 
four  were  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  and  from  these  the 
queen-mother  was  to  select  three  to  have  charge 
of  the  king  and  his  brother.  This  arrangement 
having  been  agreed  to,  the  four  peers  ])roceeded 
from  the  parliament  house  to  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
commands  of  the  parliament,  attended  by  a  great 
concourse  of  people,  who  crowded  to  witness  the 
imposing  scene.  On  the  approach  of  the  nobles 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  were  xhe  queen  re- 
thrown open,  and  Margaiet  was  fuses  to  give  up 
seen  standing  under  the  archway  the  king,  I.e.- son. 
with  the  little  king  at  her  side,  his  hand  locked  in 
hers,  and  a  nurse  behind  her  holding  the  infant 
Duke  of  Ross  in  her  arms.  As  soon  as  the  shouts 
•  Talig.  n.  vi.  lOj  ;  Lesley,  p.  105. 
t  Calig.  B.  vi.  116. 
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of  applause,  with  which  the  populace  greeted  the 
spectacle,  were  silenced,  the  queen,  witli  a  dignified 
air  and  a  loud  imperious  voice,  commanded  the  de- 
legates to  stand  and  declare  the  cause  of  their  com- 
ing. The  peers  replied  that  they  came  in  tlie  name 
of  the  parliament  to  receive  from  her  their  king 
and  his  brother,  when,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
Margaret  commanded  the  warder  to  drop  the  port- 
cullis, and  the  massy  iron  grating  having  instantly 
descended  between  her  and  the  nobles,  she  thus 
addressed  tliem  :  "  This  castle  is  part  of  my  enfeoff- 
ment, and  of  it,  by  my  late  husband  the  king,  was 
I  made  sole  governor,  nor  to  any  mortal  shall  I  yield 
the  important  trust.  But  I  respect  the  parliament 
and  nation,  and  request  six  days  to  consider  the 
mandate,  for  most  important  is  my  cliarge,  and  my 
counsellors  now,  alas  !  are  few."  Angus,  who  had 
liithcrto  remained  a  silent  spectator  of  this  dramatic 
scene,  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  this  re- 
fusal to  obc}'  the  injunctions  of  the  parliament,  now 
took  a  notarial  instrument  that  he  had  counselled 
the  surrender  of  the  children.* 

The  queen,  however,  finding  it  impossible  to 
hold  out  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  against  the  forces 
of  the  parliament,  suddenly  removed  with  her 
children  to  Stirling,  her  usual  place  of  residence, 
where  her  adherents  were  numerous  and  powerful. 
She  then  transmitted  to  the  regent  an  offer  to 
maintain  the  princes  out  of  her  own  dowry,  pro- 
vided they  were  left  under  her  charge  ;  or  if  this 
could  not  be  granted,  she  proposed  that  they  should 
be  entrusted  to  Angus,  Home,  the  Earl  Marischal, 
and  Sir  Robert  Lauder,  of  the  Bass,  all  of  them, 
except  Marischal,  her  devoted  partizans.  Indig- 
nant at  this  evasion  of  the  orders  of  Parliament, 

Decisive  m«i-     Albany  determined  to  compel  obe- 

sures  iido[ited  dience,  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
ijy  Albany.  ceeded  to  collect  an  ai-med  force, 
and  mean^^hile  ordered  Lords  Ruthven  and  Borth- 
wick  to  blockade  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  to 
prevent  the  ndmission  of  any  provisions  into  that 
fortress.  Lord  Home,  who  was  now  Provost  of 
Edinburgh,  was  directed  to  arrest  Sir  George 
Douglas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  but  he  peremptorily 
refused,  and,  under  cover  of  night,  fled  to  the 
Border  tower  of  Newark ;  while  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
who  had  been  enjoined  by  the  regent  to  march 
with  his  vassals  to  Stirling,  to  blockade  his  own 
v\ife,  retired  to  his  estates,  and  armed  his  retainers 
for  the  imjiending  struggle. 

A  ])roclamation  was  now  issued,  denouncing  the 
penalties  of  treason  against  all  those  who  should 
continue  to  holdout  the  castle  of  Stirling  against 
the  regent  and  parhament;  and  Albany  at  the  head 
of  seven  thousand  men,  and  accompanied  by  almost 
all  the  peers,  marched  against  that  fortress.  As 
The  queen  sur-  the  queen's  adherents  had  almost 
renders  Stirling   ^U   deserted   her,   resistance    was 

castle  and  the     ,         n  j       j  . 

custody  of  her    nopeless,  and  advancing   to   meet 

children.         the  regent  she  delivered  the  keys 

of  the  castle    to    the   young   king,    who,    by   her 

♦  Letter   of  Lord  Dacre  to  the  Council;    Calig.    B.   ii. 
341  ;  I'iiilveilon,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 


directions,  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Albany. 
She  then  requested  that  he  would  extend  Jiis 
favour  to  herself,  her  husband,  and  her  children. 
The  regent  in  reply  assured  the  queen  that  he 
entertained  the  most  respectful  regard  for  her  and 
his  infant  sovereign  ;  but  he  could  show  no  indul- 
gence to  Angus  and  his  family,  so  long  as  they 
persisted  in  their  present  treasonable  practices.* 
Albany  left  a  guard  of  seven  hundred  soldiers 
to  garrison  the  castle  of  Stirling,  and  committed 
the  two  princes  to  the  custody  of  the  Earl  Alaris- 
chal,  with  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Borthwick  ; 
whilst  the  queen  retired  to  Edinburgh,  where  she 
took  up  her  residence  in  the  castle. 

Meanwhile    Lord    Home    had    thrown    himself 
openly  into  the  arms  of  England,      xreasonalde 
and   was    engaged   in    concerting  conduct  of  Lord 
measures  with  Dacre  to  overthrow  Home, 

the  government  of  the  regent;  while  Angus,  though 
he  was  not  admitted  to  their  secret  councils,  was 
employed  in  raising  the  strength  of  Teviotdale  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  their  traitorous  schemes. f 
In  this  emergency  Albany  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  prudence.  He  summoned  the  array  of  the  king- 
dom to  meet  him  on  the  Borough-muir,  near  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  before  proceeding  to  extremities  he 
attempted  to  gain  over  the  queen  and  her  husband 
by  offering  to  support  them  in  all  their  just  and 
equitable  actions,  and  to  put  her  in  full  possession 
of  her  jointure-lands,  on  condition  that  she  would 
co-operate  in  the  measures  of  his  government,  and 
abandon  her  intrigues  with  the  English  court. 
These  favourable  proposals  were  at  once  rejected 
by  the  queen,  whose  foolish  and  headstrong  beha- 
viour deprives  her  of  all  sympathy  or  respect ; 
but  she  sent  them  privately  to  Dacre  to  show 
the  sacrifice  she  had  made  for  the  interests  of 
England. J  Ti'ith  regard  to  Home,  the  regent 
insisted  that  he  should  leave  Scotland;  and  that 
turbulent  noble,  stung  with  resentment,  imme- 
diately wrote  to  Dacre,  requesting  the  assistance  of 
an  English  army,  and  informing  him  that  the 
country  lay  open  to  invasion,  and  that  King 
Henry  might  easily  destroy  his  enemies  there,  and 
remodel  the  government  at  his  pleasure.§  Relying 
on  the  support  of  England,  the  chamberlain  col- 
lected a  powerful  force,  and  after  retaking  his  own 
castle  of  Home,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  regent,  he  seized  the  strong  Border  tower  of 
Blacater,  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  west  of 
Eerwick.ll  The  object  of  this  movement  was  pre- 
sently seen,  for  Margaret  finding  The  queen  flies 
herself,  as  she  alleged,  in  a  kind  of  to  England, 
captivity  at  Edinburgh,  and  her  revenues  retained 
by  the  regent,  determined  to  retire  to  the  fortalice 
of  Blacater,  which  was  recommended  by  Lord 
Diicre,  from  its  proximity  to  England,  while  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  was  within  the  Scottish  frontier, 

•  Calig,  B.  ii,  3(19;  Tinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 
t  llacre's  Letter  to  the  Council;   Calig.  B.  ii.  309. 
+  Calig.  B,  vi.  83,  84. 

§  Letter  of  Home  to  D-icre  ;  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  14-*) 
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she  could  not  be  said  to  have  forfeited  her  riglits 
by  leaving  the  country.  She  accordingly  retired 
to  Linlithgow,  where  she  took  her  chamber,  and 
secluded  herself  from  observation,  under  tlie  plea 
that  the  time  of  her  confinement  was  at  hand.  But 
soon  after  her  arrival  she  quitted  her  palace  under 
cover  of  night,  attended  only  by  her  husband  and 
four  or  five  servants,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles  from  Linlithgow  she  was  joined  by  Lord 
Home,  at  the  head  of  an  escort  of  forty  soldiers, 
who  conveyed  her  in  safety,  first  to  the  strong 
castle  of  Tantallon,  the  seat  of  the  Douglases,  and 
then  to  Blacaler.* 

This  highly  imprudent  step  completely  alienated 
Mof'.erate  con-    ^^'^    nobles    and    clergy  from  the 
duct  lit'  the       cause  of  the  queen  dowager,  and 
regent.  induced  them    to   give   their  stre- 

nuous support  to  the  government  of  the  regent. 
Before  proceeding  to  extremities  against  the  mother 
of  his  sovereign,  Albany,  to  show  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  hostilities,  despatched  Sir  William  Scott  and 
Sir  Robert  Lauder  to  meet  the  English  commis- 
sioners, Dacre  and  De  Magnus,  for  the  purpose 
of  adjusting  any  disputes  on  the  marches ;  and  at 
the  same  time  commissioned  the  French  envoy, 
John  Duplanis,  to  renew  his  offer  to  the  queen 
of  the  complete  restoration  of  all  her  rights  and 
revenues. 

These  liberal  terms  were  again  arrogantly  rejected 
by  this  imprudent  and  headstrong  princess,  and 
Albany  instantly  advanced  to  the  Borders  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  Dacre 
had  strongly  recommended  an  invasion  of  Scot- 
land, but  no  English  army  made  its  appearance ; 
and  Home  finding  it  impossible  to  offer  any  effec- 
tual resistance,  fled  to  England,  '\\hither  he  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  queen  and  Angus.  The 
regent  after  ravaging  the  estates  of  the  chamber- 
lain, and  razing  the  tower  of  Blacatcr  to  the 
ground,  returned  to  the  capital  and  dismis.=;ed  his 
army.  Home  was  soon  after  taken  prisoner,  it  is 
alleged,  by  means  of  a  dishonourable  stratagem  of 
Albany ,1  and  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Earl  of  An-an,  till  he  should  set  out  for  France  or 
Italy,  where  he  was  commanded  to  remain  in  exile 
for  three  years.  He.  found  means,  however,  to  gain 
over  his  keeper,  -who  not  only  suffered  him  to 
escape,  but  accompanied  him  in  his  flight  to  Eng- 
land. They  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
Lord  Dacre,  and  having  been  joined  at  Wooler  by 
Angus  and  the  brothers  of  Home,  immediatelj' 
proceeded  to  concert  measures  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  Scotland,  and  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  Albany.  The  queen  shortly  before  this 
had  sent  a  letter  to  the  regent,  in  which  she 
attempted  to  vindicate  her  flight  by  asserting  that 
appreiiensions  for  her  life  had  constrained  her  to 
quit  Scotland;  but  she  renewed  her  claim  that  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  and  the  tutelage  of  her 
cnildren  should  be  conceded  to  her  agreeably  to 
the  will  of  the  late  king,  which  had  received  the 


♦  Credence,  Calig.  II.  vi.  8.). 
+  Pnikerton,  vul.  ii.  p.  149. 
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pa])al  confirmation.  To  this  demand  the  council 
of  Scotland  returned  ansvi'er,  that  the  go\erunient 
of  the  realm  could  not  be  disposed  of  by  their 
late  sovereign,  as  by  his  death  it  devolved  on  the 
three  Estates,  who  had  conferred  it  upon  the  Duke 
of  Albany ;  tliat  moreover  Margaret  had  by  her 
second  marriage  forfeited  all  right  to  the  regency, 
as  well  as  to  the  custody  of  her  children ;  and  that 
as  for  the  interference  of  the  jjontiff,  Scotland  had, 
ever  since  its  first  inhabitation,  been  subject  in 
temporal  matters  onlj-  to  God.* 

The  regent  was  still  anxious  to  reclaim  the 
queen  from  the  impolitic  course  which  she  was 
pursuing,  and  on  the  same  day  he  addressed  two 
letters  to  her,  the  first  from  the  council,  imploring 
her  to  listen  to  reason,  and  declaring  their  aversion 
to  all  rigorous  measures  ;  the  other,  a  private  com- 
munication, written  with  his  own  hand,  offering  a 
benefice  to  the  celebrated  Gawin  Douglas,  and  pro-- 
mising  to  leave  at  the  disposal  of  the  queen  all 
benefices,  and  a  portion  of  the  wards  and  marriages 
within  her  dowry  lands,  and  to  entrust  her  with 
the  guardianship  of  her  children,  if  she  would  en- 
gage that  they  should  not  be  withdrawn  from  the 
kingdom.f  These  liberal  proposals,  however, 
were  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  queen,  probably 
through  the  influence  of  Angus,  Home,  and  Ari-an, 
who  at  this  period  entered  into  a  private  bond,  by 
which  they  engaged  to  stand  bj'  each  other,  to  make 
no  agreement  with  the  regent  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  their  kindred,  vassals,  and  supporters,  and 
to  deliver  the  king  and  his  brother  from  the  sus- 
I)ected  guardianship  in  which  they  were  now  held. 

Eight  days  after  the  queen  had  taken  i-efuge  in 
England,  she  was  delivered,  at  IJarg.nret  is 
Harbottle,  of  a  daughter,  the  Lady  dtlivtrHil  uf  a 
Margaret  Douglas,  afterwards  the  daiigliter. 
mother  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley,  and  grand- 
mother of  James  VI.  The  absence  of  her  attend- 
ants, whom  Dacre  had  jjositively  refused  to  receive 
into  the  fortalice,J  and  the  anxieties  and  mortifica- 
tions connected  with  hor  situation,  retarded  her 
recovery,  and  prevented  her  from  proceeding  to 
her  brother's  court,  which  she  eagerly  longed  to 
reach.  While  she  laj-  at  Harbottle,  Margaret  re- 
ceived the  affecting  intelligence  of  the  sudden 
death,  at  Stirling,  of  her  younger  Death  of  lier 
son,  Alexander,  Duke  of  Ross,  an  juanger  son. 
event  which  the  quec.i  and  her  faction  did  not 
hesitate  to  ascribe  eithet-  to  neglect  or  poison  ;  and 
even  Gawin  Douglas  did  not  scruple,  seven  years 
later,  to  repeat  the  atrocious  calumny.  Meanwhile, 
Albany,  having  in  vain  tiied  conciliatory  measures, 
proceeded  to  punish  Arian's  defection  and  flight  by 
seizing  his  castles ;  but  when  at  Hamilton,  he  was 
met  bj'the  mother  of  the  rebellious  noble,  a  daugh- 
ter of  James  II.,  who  intreatcd  forgiveness  for  her 
son.  He  received  the  'eneiable  matron  with  the 
respect  due  to  her  ye.^rs   aiid  royal  descent,  and 

»  Council  of  Scotland,  13th  Oct.  1515;  Calig.  B.  vi.  120; 
Pinkevtiin.  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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promised  a  free  pardon  to  AiTan  If  he  would  return 
to  his  allegiance.     He  faithfully  kept  his    word, 

Arran  makes      f"'"  '•'^'^  ""'^^^  ^""^  irresolute  noble- 

Lis  peace  with    man,  finding  that  no  dependence 

tlie  regent.        could  be  placed  on  the  promises  of 

Dacre,  renounced  his  league  with  Angus  and  Home, 

and,  on  the  12th  of  November,  came  to  Edinburgh 

and  made  his  peace  with  the  regent." 

At  this  period  the  alliance  with  France  was  re- 
newed; and,  at  the  same  time,  Dunbar,  .\rchdeacon 
of  St.  Andrews  ;  Sir  William  Scott,  of  Balwearie  ; 
and  Duplanis,  the  French  ambassador,  were  sent 
by  the  regent  to  meet  Dacre  and  Magnus,  the 
English  commissioners,  at  Coldingham,  for  the 
purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  The  brilliant  successes  of  Francis  the 
First  in  Italy  had  roused  the  jealousy  of  the  English 
king,  and  made  him  anxious  to  maintain  amicable 
relations  with  Scotland,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
at  liberty  to  unite  with  the  emperor  in  the  war 
against  France.  The  truce  between  the  two  king- 
doms was  therefore  renewed  till  the  following 
"VMiitsunday ;  and  the  regent  agreed  to  send  a 
solemn  embassy  to  the  English  court  to  treat  of  a 
permanent  peace.  Home  and  Angus  having  now 
discovered  the  insecurity  of  their  position,  and  the 
duplicity  of  the  English  warden,  and  despairing  of 
any  aid  from  England,  resolved  to  withdraw  them- 
Itome  and  Arran  selves  from  the  queen,  who  lay 
desert  the  queen,  dangerously  ill  at  Morpeth,  and  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  regent.  They  accord- 
ingly retui-ned  to  Scotland,  where  they  were  readily 
pardoned  and  restored  to  their  estates.  Margaret  was 
highly  indignant  at  this  selfish  and  ungrateful  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  her  husband,  who,  to  serve  hisown 
purposes,  had  the  inhumanity  to  abandon  his  wife 
while  on  a  sickbed,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  her 
relations  and  friends.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  lasting  enmity  which  the  queen  henceforth 
entertained  against  Angus,  is  primarily  to  be  traced 
to  her  indignation  at  this  scandalous  desertion. 
As  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her  illness  she 
hastened  to  the  English  court,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  and  respect  by  her 
biother  and  his  queen,  to  whom  she  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  treatment  which  she  had  received 
both  from  the  regent  and  her  husband,  and  en- 
treated him  to  protect  her  son,  and  to  procure  the 
restoration  of  her  rights. 

The   English  monarch  readily  yielded  to  Mar- 
garet's importunity,  and  though  the  truce  between 
the  two  kingdoms  had  just  been  extended  till  the 
Midsummer  of  the  following  year,  and  Albany  had 
always  manifested  the  most  conciliatory  spirit  to- 
Imrerious        >vards  England,   Henry  addressed 
demands  of       a    letter    to   the   three   Estates,  in 
Heurj',  which    in    the   most    peremptory 

terms  he  demanded  the  removal  of  the  regent 
from  his  office,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  king- 
dom, upon  the  ground  that  as  the  nearest  heir  to 
the  crown  he  was  the  most  suspicious  guaidinii 
that  could  be  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
•   Lesley,  p.  J  04. 


king's  person ;  and  he  added  a  threat,  that  if  this 
request  was  refused,  he  would  be  constrained  to 
take  other  measures  for  the  protection  of  their 
infant  sovereign.  To  this  insolent  epistle,  which 
was  laid  before  a  meeting  of  parliament,  held  in 
Edinburgh,  on  the  first  of  July,  Spirited  reply 
lol6,  the  Estates  returned  a  Jiosi-  of  the  Estates, 
five  refusal,  declaring  that  tho  appointment  of 
Albany  to  the  office  of  regent  had  been  made  by 
the  general  council  of  the  nation,  and  was  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  ancient  law  and  practice  of 
the  kingdom, — that  he  had  nudertaken  the  office, 
not  from  liis  own  wishes,  but  at  their  earnest 
request,  and  had  wisely  and  honestly  discharged 
its  duties, — that  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  their 
infant  sovereign,  there  was  no  cause  for  the  anxiety 
expressed,  as  he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
three  good  lords,  in  whom  his  own  mother  had 
formerly  placed  the  greatest  confidence ;  and, 
finally,  that  they  were  firmly  resolved  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  every  attempt  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country,  or  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.* 

This  bold  and  dignified  assertion  of  their  national 
independence,  disconcerted,  for  tho  moment,  the 
project  of  the  English  king  to  obtain  the  supe- 
riority over  Scotland,  but  he  speedily  resumed 
his  former  base  system  of  keeping  jntngues  of 
in  pay  a  band  of  spies  and  pen-  the  En;^lish 
sioned  supporters,    and  bribing  a  I'ing- 

number  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  to  thwart  the  mea- 
sures of  Albany,  and  to  distract  his  government. 
Lord  Dacre,  the  English  warden,  was  the  prin- 
cipal agent  employed  in  promoting  this  nefarious 
policy;  and  in  a  letter  to  A\'olsey,  Henry's  favourite 
minister,  he  boasts  that  he  had  in  his  pay  no  less 
than  four  hundred  Scots,  whose  principal  employ- 
ment was  to  excite  popular  tumults,  and  to  lay 
waste  the  country.  "  I  labour  and  study  all  I 
can,"  saj's  this  able  but  unprincipled  intriguer,  "  to 
make  division  and  debate,  to  the  intent,  that  if  the 
duke  will  not  apply  himself  that  the  debate  may 
grow,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  to  do 
justice  ;  and  for  that  intended  purpose  I  have  the 
Master  of  Kilmaurs  kept  in  my  house  secretly, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  partie;  in  Scotland. 
....  And  also  I  have  secret  messages  from  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  others,  which,  I  trust,  shall  be 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  king's  grace,  if  the  said  duke 
submit  not  himself;  and  also  I  hava  four  hundred 
outlaws,  and  giveth  them  rewards,  that  burneth  and 
destroyeth  daily  in  Scotland,  all  being  Scotsmen 
that  should  be  under  the  obedience  of  Scotland. 
And  if  the  said  duke  will  apply  him  to  the  king's 
pleasui-e,  then  shall  all  these  practices  be  void  and 
of  none  eftect,  and  the  said  Master  of  Kilmaurs  be 
I)ut  to  his  own  fende  (shift)  at  his  liberty  in  secret 
manner. "f 

A  new  insurrection  soon  broke  out,  headed  by 
Arran,  who  entered  into  a  league  with  Lennox, 
Glencairn,  and  other  barons,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Kyraer,  Foedera,  vol.  xiii.  p.  550. 

t  Letter  of  Dncre  to  H'olsej ;  Ellis's  Original  Letters, 
First  Series,  vol  i.  p.  lyl. 
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■wresting  the  regency  from  Albany.     Mure  of  Cald-  I 
Insmrection      'well,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Arran, 
oi  Arian.         stormed  and  plundered  tlie  castle  of 
Glasgow,  belonging   to    Archbishop   Beaton,   and 
prepared  to   hold  it   out  against  the   government. 
But  the  regent  pixiniptly  marched  to  Glasgow  at 
the  head  of  an   army,  took   the  fortress,  and  com- 
pelled the  conspirators  to  submit  to  his  authority, 
and  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  with  almost  blameable 
lenity,  was  readily  granted  to  them,  on  tlie  inter- 
cession of  Archbishop  Beaton.*  Soon  after,  however, 
Albany  felt  himself  constrained  to  inflict  summary 
punishment   on  another   inveterate   ofi'endei- — the 
turbulent  and  factious  chamberlain.     His  former 
treasons  had  been  forgiven,  but  only  on  condition 
that  if  ever  he  rebelled  again,  he  should  be  brought 
to  trial  for  his  old  otfences.f      Unmindful  of  his 
promise,  and  of  the  warning  ho  had  received,  he 
speedily  renewed  his  treasonable  intercourse  with 
Dacre,  who  hired  the   retainers   of  the   Scottish 
baron  to  plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country,  and 
commit  the   most   frightful   excesses,  so   that,   as 
the  English  warden  himself  admits,  the  kingdom 
was  a  prey  to  constant  robberies,  tire-raisings,  and 
murders.     In  these  circumstances,  the  regent  feel- 
ing  that  longer   forbearance   would    be   a   crime 
against  the    state,   Home   and   his  brother,   hav- 
ing imprudently  visited  the  court,  it  is  alleged  on 
the  invitation    of   Albany,   were  instantly  appre- 
Home  and  his    bended  by  the  advice  of  the  coun- 
brother  executed,  cil,  brought  to  trial  for  their  mani- 
fold  treasons,   condemned,  and   executed.       Their 
heads  were  afterwards  exposed  above  the  Tolbooth, 
and  their  estates  confiscated.      According  to  Bu- 
chanan, one   of   the  charges   brought  against  the 
chamberlain  was  that  of  having  been  accessory  to 
the  defeat  at  Flodden,  and  the  death  of  the  king; 
but  (his  accusation,  he  adds,  though   strongly  ex- 
pi-cssed,  being  feebly  suppra'ted  by  proof,  was  with- 
drawn.:[     Keir  of   Ferniehirst,  a  powerful  Border 
chief,  and  one  of  Home's  most   zealous  udhercnts, 
was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned  at   the  same 
time;  but  having  obtained  a  reprieve  from  theregent, 
afterwards  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.     Soon 
after  this  exercise  of  authority,  Albany  made  a  pro- 
gress to  Jedburgh  in  pcrs-on,  for  the  pui'pose  of  more 
effectually   repressing  and   punishing  the  excesres 
of  the  banditti  upon  the  Boiders.      The  office  of 
chamberlain   was   conferred   upon  Lord  Fleming ; 
and  the  French  knight,  i)e  la  Bastie,  who  stood 
high  in  the  confidc-.ice  of  the  regent,  was  made 
warden  of  the  east  marches,  an  appointment  which 
excited   the   most  vindictive   feelings  among  the 
kindred  and  vassals  of  Home. 

At  this  period  Francis  de  Bordeaux  arrived  in 

Ungenerous  con-  Scotland    as  an   ambassador  from 

duel  of  France,    the  French  court,  and,  to  the  great 

mortification  of  Albany  and  the  Scottish   nobles, 

made  known  to  them  the  failuie  of  all  their  hopes 

of  assistance  from  their  ancient  ally,  for  whose  sake 

•  Lesley,  pp.  105,  106. 

+    Huclianan,  book  \iv.  cbap.  vii. 
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they  had  risked  and  suffered   so  much.     To  serve 
his  own   purposes,  Francis  I.  was  anxious  to  conci- 
liate the  friendship  of  the  English  monarch,  and, 
therefore,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations  of 
the  Scots.     Tiieir  claim  to  the  county  of  Xaintonge, 
which  was  originally  assigned  by  (,'liirles  VII.   to 
James  I.  in  1428,  was  evaded  on  the  pretext  that  this 
district  was  an  inalienable  portion  of  the  royal  do- 
main ;  and  theirrequest  for  aid  was  not  only  declined, 
but  the  French  monarch  even  refused  to  ratify  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  which  had 
been  renewed  by  his  ambassador,  Duplanis,  and 
the  Scottish  council  of  regency,  within  a  year  after 
the  death  of  James  IV.     In  these  trying  circum- 
stances Albany  resolved  to  visit  France,  probably 
for  the   purpose   of  endeavouring   to  obtain  assist- 
ance from  the  French  court,  to  enable  him  to  resist 
the  intrigues  of  Kngland,  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of   the   kingdom.     The   parliament  at 
fiist  offered  a  most  strenuous  resistance  to  his  re- 
quest for  permission   to  revisit  his  foreign  estates  ; 
and  at  length  a   most   reluctant   consent  was  ex- 
torted from    the  national  council,   on   the   express 
condition  that  his  absence  was  to  extend  only  to 
four    months.       Anangements    were    accordingly 
made  for  his   departure.     The  government  of  the 
country  was  entrusted  to  a  council  of  regency,  con- 
sisting  of   the    Archbishops   of   St.    Andrews  and 
Glasgow,   with    the    Earls    of    LIuntlcy,   Argyle, 
Angus,  and  Ari'an.     The  young  king  was  brought 
from  Stirling  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  en- 
trusted   to    the   care  of  the   Earl    Marischal,  and 
Lords  Erskine,  Borthwick,  and  Rutliven.     To  l)e 
la   Bastie   was  committed   the    important   duty   of 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  the  Borders  ;  and 
the  fortresses  of  Dunbar  and  Dunbarton,  tlie  eastern 
and  western  keys  of  the  kingdom,  with   tlie  tower 
of  Inchgar\ie,  %\ere  garrisoned  by  Frencli  soldiers. 
Gawin   Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and   Patrick 
Panter,  secretary   to  the  king,  were  despatched  on 
an  embassy  to  the  French  court,  to  prepare  for  the 
arrival  of  the  regent,  and  to  assist   the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  the  former  amba^^ador  to  France,  in  negoti- 
ating a  permanent  alliance  ;  and  all  the  necessary 
preliminaries  having  been  adjusted,     Albany  revisits 
Albany  himself  embarked  at  Dun-     th"  kingdom, 
barton  the  seventh  of  June,  carrying  with  him  as 
hostages  the  eldest  sons  of  many  of  the  principal 
barons,  and  landed  at  Montmichacl,  in  France,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  that  month.* 

Previou^ly  to  his  departure  it  had  been  settled 
in  parliament,  that  the  queen-mother  should  be 
allowed  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  to  resume  pos- 
session of  her  dowry  and  all  her  effects,  upon  con- 
dition that  she  should  abstain  from  all  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  the  regent.  As  soon 
as  she  heard  of  Albany's  arrival  in  r.eturn  ol  tlie 
France  she  commenced  her  jour-  qneen-motber. 
ney  northward ;  and  at  Lamberton  Kirk,  the 
scene  of  her  first  reception  by  the  Scottish  nobles 
as  the  bride  of  their  sovereign,  she  was  met 
by  Angus,  Morton,  and  iJe  la  Bastie.  On  her  ar- 
•  Lesley,  p.  109. 
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rival  in  Edinburg;h  she  was  not  permitted  at  first 
to  visit  her  son  ;  but  in  consequence  of  an  appre- 
hension that  the  plagne  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  capital,  the  youthful  monarch  was  soon  after 
removed  to  Craigmillar,  where  his  mother  was 
occasionally  allowed  to  see  him,  Margaret's  faith- 
lessness, however,  and  projicnsitj'  to  engage  in 
intrigues  seem  to  have  been  incurable,  and  a  strong 
suspicion  having  arisen  that  she  had  formed  a 
secret  project  to  carry  off  the  prince  into  England, 
his  guardians  took  the  precaution  to  restore  him 
to  his  original  residence  in  the  castle  of  Edin- 
burgh.* 

Albany  had  mainly  relied  for  the  maintenance 
Activity  and  °f  order  and  tranquillity  during 
vigour  of  De  la  his  absence  upon  the  courage  and 
Eastie—  activity  of  De  la  Bastie,  who  was 
both  an  able  statesman  and  a  chivalrous  soldier. 
Nor  was  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and  zcul  of 
the  gallant  Frenchman  misplaced.  Invested  with 
the  title  of  lieutenant  or  deputy  of  the  governor, 
and  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  repressing 
the  excesses  of  the  lawless  and  turbulent  Borderers, 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great 
vigour  and  impartiality.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  any  commotion  he  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to 
the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  and  punish- 
ing the  disturbance.  An  example  of  his  inde- 
fiitigable  diligence  and  promptitude  in  maintaining 
the  authority  of  the  law  is  mentioned  by  Pitscottie, 
in  his  account  of  a  shameful  outrage  perpetrated 
by  Stirling,  of  Keir,  upon  the  person  of  William 
Meldrum,  Laird  of  Binns, — the  '  Squire  Meldrum' 
of  Sir  David  IJndsay.  Meldrum  was  betrothed 
to  Lady  Gleneagles,  a  rich  heiress,  and  only  waited 
the  arrival  of  a  dispensation  from  Rome  to  com- 
plete the  marriage.  Meanwhile  Stirling,  of  Keir, 
who  possessed  an  estate  near  this  lady's  castle  in 
Strathern,  had  determined  that  Luke  Stirling,  a 
near  relative  of  his  own,  should  marry  the  ladj-, 
and  disappointed  in  his  hopes  by  the  success  of 
Squire  Meldrum,  he  laid  a  cowardly  plot  for  his 
destruction.  Accordingly,  when  about  to  cross  the 
ferry  between  Leith  and  Fife,  on  his  return  from 
Edinburgh,  attended  only  by  eight  servants,  Mel- 
drum was  suddenly  beset  bj-  his  mortal  enemy,  at 
the  head  of  sixty  men.  After  a  desperate  conflict, 
in  which  Keir  himself  was  severely  hurt,  and 
twenty-six  of  his  followers  either  wounded  or  slain, 
the  unfortunate  squire  was  left  for  dead  on  the 
spot,  bathed  in  his  blood,  hamstringed,  and  almost 
cut  to  pieces  by  unnumbered  wounds.  Intelligence 
of  this  foul  deed  having  been  sent  to  De  la  Bastie, 
who  was  living  at  the  time  in  the  abbey  of  Holy- 
rood,  he  instantly  sounded  to  horse,  got  his  guards 
together,  and  pursued  the  cowardly  assassins  so 
closely  that  they  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
a  peel-house  in  Linlithgow.  But  this  aflforded 
them  no  protection,  for  it  was  so  vigorously  as- 
saulted by  De  la  Bastie,  that  the  defenders  were 
compelled  to  surrender  unconditionally.  They 
were  speedily  brought  to  trial  and  condemned;  and 
»  Lesley,  p.  109, 


Stirling  himself  wa«  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  till  instructions  should  be  received  from 
the  governor  respecting  his  disposal.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cruel  murder  of  De  la  Bastie 
himself,  shortly  after  this  vigoroi's  exercise  of 
authority,  Keir  and  his  accomplices  were  ulti- 
mately set  at  liberty.* 

The  appointment  of  De  la  Bastie  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  marches  was   exceed-  ,  .  , 

^  — hts  crael 

mgly  unpopular  among  the  Eor-  murder  by  tlie 
derers,  and  especially  among  the  Homes,  ]9tli 
friends  and  vassals  of  Lord  Home,  *'  ''  ' 
who  hated  him  both  as  a  foreigner  and  as  an  ad- 
herent of  Albany,  by  whom  their  chief  had  been 
put  to  death.  Among  that  fierce  race  the  exaction 
of  blood  for  blood  to  the  uttermost  drachm  was 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a  sacred  duty, 
and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  De  la  Bastie 
had  the  least  concern  in  the  execution  of  the  cham- 
berlain, the  fact  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the 
regent  was  sufficient  to  expose  him  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  ferocious  Borderers,  who  burned  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  chief.  For  the  purpose 
of  entrapping  the  gallant  knight,  who  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  unsuspicious  of  their  designs, 
Home,  of  Wedderburn,  and  some  other  friends  of 
the  late  lord,  pretended  to  besiege  the  tower  of 
Langton,  in  the  Meree.  As  soon  as  he  received 
intelligence  of  this  outrage,  the  warden,  who  was 
residing  in  Dunbar,  hastened  towards  the  spot, 
accompanied  by  a  slender  train,  and  before  he  was 
aware  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  unrelenting 
enemies.  Seeing  his  life  aimed  at  he  attempted  to 
save  himself  by  the  flectness  of  his  horse,  but  his 
ignorance  of  the  country  unfurtunately  led  liira 
into  a  morass,  near  the  town  of  Dunse,  where  he 
was  overtaken  and  cruelly  butchered.  The  fero- 
cious AVedderburn  cut  off  his  head,  in  savage 
triumph  knitted  it  to  his  saddle-bow  by  the  long 
iiowing  locks  which  had  been  much  admired  by 
the  ladies  of  France,  and  galloping  into  Dunse, 
affixed  the  ghastly  trophy  of  his  vengeance  to  the 
market  cross.f 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  atrocious  murder 
reached  the  council  of  regency,  I'o;  feitnre  of 
they  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  tl"*  murderers. 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  justice.  Arran  was  ap- 
pointed warden  of  the  marches.  Sir  George  Doug- 
las, the  brother  of  Angus,  and  his  confederate  Mark 
Ker,  were  committed  to  prison  on  suspicion  that 
they  had  been  implicated  in  the  plot  against  the 
late  warden ;  and  in  a  parliament  assembled  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  nineteenth  of  Febiaarj-,  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  was  passed  agjainst  David  Home 
of  Wedderburn,  his  three  brothers,  and  the  rest  ot 
his  accomplices.  Arran  immediately  assembled  a 
powerful  army,  and  accompanied  by  the  king's  ar- 

•  Pitscottie,  voL  ii.  pp.  SttS,  336 ;  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
Worlts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  202—300. 

+  Lesley,  p.  ilO;  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  manlei 
is  believed  to  have  been  committed  by  .John  and  Patrirli 
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the  liair  of  the  nnfcirtunatc  iv.irden  is  said  to  be  still  prs- 
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tillery,  marched  towards  the  Borders,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  the  sentence.  But  the  Homes, 
finding  resistance  hopeless,  resolved  to  make  their 
submission.  The  keys  of  Home  castle  were  de- 
livered to  Arran  at  Lauder,  the  Border  towers  of 
Langton  and  \Vcdderburn  were  also  suirendered ; 
and  the  warden,  v;ith  a  culpable  leniency,  allowed 
the  murderers  to  escape  without  further  punish- 
ment.* 

Albany,  whose  leave  of  absence  had  nearly  ex- 
pired, feeling  a  natural  reluctance  to  resume  the 
reins  of  government  in  a  country  so  distracted  by 
the  contentions  and  feuds  of  rival  factions,  now 
wrote  to  the  queen-mother,  earnestly  recommend- 
ing her,  if  she  could  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
nobles,  to  take  the  regency  once  more  into  her  own 
hands.  But  Margaret,  who  had  been  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  insisted  that  Angus  should  be  ap- 
pointed regent ;  and  as  this  was  resolutely  opposed 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles  who  had  suffered 
from  his  insolence  and  vacillation,  the  go%-ernment 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  council.t  The  truce 
with  England  was  lenewed  for  two  years,  and  the 
regents  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afibrded  them  to  repress  the  disorders 
which  had  broken  out  in  the  Highlands  and  isles, 
which,  like  the  other  districts  of  the  country,  were 
torn  by  rival  factions,  and  exhibited  scenes  of  the 
wildest  excesses.  It  appears  that  scarcely  had  the 
InsuiTcction  of  Highland  chiefs,  who  escaped  from 
the  Highlands  the  carnage  at  Flodden,  returned 
and  Isles.  jq  their  own  estates,  when  they 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  ancient 
lordship  of  the  Isles,  in  the  person  of  Sir  Donald 
Macdonald,  of  Lochalsh.  The  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection, Maclean  of  Dowart,  and  Macleod  of 
Bunvegan,  seized  the  castles  of  Carneburgh  and 
Uunskaich,  and  plundered  and  laid  waste  the 
estates  of  the  chiefs  who  refused  to  join  thou-  fac- 
tion ;  but  thej-  were  ultimately  induced  by  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  to  submit  to  the  regent,  and,  on  re- 
pairing to  the  court,  were  pardoned  and  restored  to 
favour.  Scarce,  however,  had  the  chief  of  Loch- 
alsh returned  to  his  own  dominions,  when  he  again 
took  up  arms  against  the  government ;  and,  as  it 
has  now  been  discovered  that  Sir  Donald  and  his 
followers  had  joined  with  Lord  Home  in  the  trea- 
sonable practices  which  brought  that  nobleman's 
head  to  the  block,  and  after  his  death  had  given 
shelter  to  his  persecuted  followers,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  island  chief  was  first  ex- 
cited to  rebellion  by  the  base  intrigues  of  the  Eng- 
lish agents,  who  laboured  to  ferment  disturbances 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  Argyle  and  other  well-affected  chiefs,  the 
insurgents  maintained  their  ground,  and  though 
abandoned  by  Maclean  of  Dowart,  his  principal 
lupporter,  Sir  Donald,  having  united  his  forces  tc 
those  of  the  Macleods  of  Lewis  and  Rasay,  and 
Alexander  of  Isla,  attacked  and  defeated,  at  a  place 
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called  Craiganairgid,  in  Morvern,  Mac-Ian,  of  Ard- 
namurchan,  who  had  rendered  himself  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  rebels  by  his  vigorous  support  o"f 
the  government.  Mae-Ian  himself,  with  his  two 
sons,  fell  in  the  engagement ;  and  the  consequences 
of  this  success  might  have  been  serious,  had  nut 
the  death  of  Sir  Donald,  a  few  weeks  after,  brought 
the  rebellion  to  a  sudden  close.* 

The  reconciliation  between  Angus  and  the  queen 
was  short-lived.     Disappointed  in  q^^„^,  ,,^,„^^„ 
his  attempt  to  obtain  the  regency,     the  queen  and 
this  haughty  and  ambitious  noble  Angus. 

soon  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  retiring  from  tlie 
court,  secluded  himself  in  Douglasdale  with  a  mis- 
tress, a  daughter  of  Stuart  of  Traquair,  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  betrothed  previous  to  his 
marriage  with  the  queen.  This  new  insult  caused 
an  open  rupture  with  Margaret,  who  broke  out 
into  violent  reproaches,  upbraiding  her  husband 
with  his  inconstancy  and  ingratitude,  reminding 
him  that  she  had  pawned  her  jewels  to  support 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  and  expressing  her  deter- 
mination to  sue  for  a  divorcc.f  But  Henry,  well 
aware  that  such  a  step  would  be  ruinous  to  his 
influence  in  Scotland,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  reso- 
lution formed  by  his  sister,  than  he  despotched  a 
friar,  named  Chatsworth,  ^^•ho  tilled  the  office  of 
minister-general  of  the  Observantines  in  England, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  divorce,  and  to  threaten 
the  queen  ■^^  ith  liis  serious  displeasure  if  she  should 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  violent  denun- 
ciations of  Chatsworth,  who  declared  that  she  was 
labouring  under  some  damnable  delusion,  and  in- 
sinuated that  her  own  conduct  would  not  bear 
strict  investigation,  seem  to  have  intimidated,  if 
they  did  not  convince  Margaret,  and  to  have  in- 
duced her  to  lay  aside  her  intention  for  the  present. 
But  although,  against  the  advice  of  her  counsellors, 
a  temjKirary  reconciliation  took  place  between  her 
and  Angus,  she  insisted  upon  his  renunciation  of 
all  claim  upon  her  dov.-er,  and  soon  after  appointed 
the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews,  the  Provost  of 
Crichtoii,  and  other  commissioners,  to  collect  her 
revenues  and  manage  Iter  estates.J 

At  this  i>eriod  Christiern  II.,  king  of  Denmark,, 
made  application  to  liis  Scottish  Mission  from 
allies  for  a  mnforcement  of  a  thou-  Denmark. 
sand  Highlanders  to  assist  him  in  suppressing  an 
insurrection,  which  had  broken  out  among  his 
Swedish  subjects;  but  the  regency  eluded  the  re- 
quest, by  alleging  that  the  Highland  clans  were  at 
this  time  engaged  in  perpetual  conflicts  among 
themselves.  The  Danish  monarch  soon  after  re- 
newed his  request  for  a  subsidy  of  soldiers  and 
artillery,  and  enforced  it  by  a  letter  from  Albany, 
recommending  the  Estates  to  comply  with  the 
application ;  but  the  national  council  still  prudently 
declined  to  accede  to  his  request  on  the  ground, 
that  from  the  uncertain  disposition  of  the  English 
court,  they  could  not  reckon  on  the  continuance  of 
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peace  in  their  own  country.  In  the  following 
year,  however,  (1019,)  in  consequence  of  the  urgent 
and  reiterated  entreaty  of  the  Danish  monarch,  a 
small  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  Copenhagen, 
under  the  command  of  Stewart  of  Ardgowan,  but 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  Cliristicrn,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  his  deposition,  and  the  piratical 
seizure  by  IJanisli  privateers  of  a  merchant  ship 
belonging  to  Leith,  completely  alienated  his  Scot- 
tish allies,  and  induced  them  to  abandon  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  sup))ort  his  unpopular  cause.' 

It  appears  that  Albany,  on  his  return  to  France, 
had  received  authority  from  the  Estates  to  manage 
the  foreign  affairs  of  Scotland;  and  it  is  admitted, 
even  by  those  who  take  the  most  unfavourable 
■view  of  liis  character  and  government,  that  he 
manifested  a  disinterested  regard  for  the  public 
welfare,  and  that  in  the  disposal  of  the  Scottish 
benehces  his  applications  to  the  pope  were  invaria- 
bly in  favour  of  natives,  while  tiie  cardinals  and 
the  Italian  clergy,  their  dependents,  were  eagerly 
grasping  at  every  vacant  benefice  in  Christendom. t 
At  this  period  the  French  monaich  renewed  the 
peace  with  England,  and  his  Scotti.ah  allies  having 
been  included  in  the  treaty,  provided  they  agreed 
to  its  terms,  La  Fayette  and  Cordelle,  the  French 
ambassadors  to  the  English  coui't,  attended  by 
I!enolt,  the  Clarencieux  herald,  proceeded  into 
Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  piocmiiig  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  truce,  which  was  about  to  expire  on  St. 
Andrew-'s  day.  As  the  council  of  regency  did  not 
possess  sufficient  powers  to  complete  this  transac- 
tion, a  meeting  of  parliament  was  held  ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  having  intimated,  that  if  Scot- 
land rejected  this  treaty  no  farther  assistance 
needed  to  be  looked  for  from  her  Fi-ench  allies,  the 
conditions  were  after  some  dc  iberalion  accepted, 
and  the  prolongation  of  the  t'uce  between  England 
and  Scotliiiid  to  St.  Andrew's  day  (Nov.  301h),  1520, 
was  immediately  proclaimed  at  Stirling.]: 

Meanwhile  the  violence  and  ambition  of  Angus 
„  ,  ,  ,  continued  to  annoy  the  govern- 
conduct  of       mcnt,    and   to    disturb    the    peace 

Angus  and  liis  of  the  nation.  Supported  by 
partisai...        ^jjg  gjj^.,g  gf  Crawford  and  Errol, 

Lord  Glammis,  and  other  powerful  barons,  toge- 
ther with  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
Bishops  of  Dimkeld,  Aberdeen,  Oikney,  and  I)ur.- 
biane,  he  openly  aspired  to  the  sup.rcme  power, 
and  set  at  defiance  the  authority  of  the  regent.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  French  ambassadors  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to 
induce  tlicni  to  recognize  him  and  his  party  as  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  and  to  allow  him  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treaty  ;  and,  irritated  at  their  peremp- 
tory refusal,  the  haughty  noble,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  body  of  his  vassals,  intercepted  the 
envoys  at  Caerlaveroc  on  their  return  to  England; 
and  not  only  violently  upbraided  them  for  their 
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refusal  to  comply  with  his  demands,  but  put  them 
in  terror  of  their  lives.*  His  partizans  throughout 
the  kingdom,  trusting  to  his  protection,  openly 
defied  the  laws  and  committed  the  most  shocking 
outrages  on  the  lives  and  property  of  all  who 
ventured  to  oppose  them,  'llie  ferocious  Home,  of 
Weddcrburn,  who  had  mnrried  the  sister  of  Angus, 
about  tluB  time  assassinated  Blackadder,  the  Pi  ior 
of  Coldingliam,  with  six  of  his  family  ;  upon  which 
William  Douelas,  the  brother  of  Angus,  instantly 
seized  the  priory. f  A  fierce  contest  now  arose 
between  Arrnn  and  Angus,  in  whicli  every  kind  of 
lawless  violence  and  injustice  was  committed,  and 
the  streets  of  the  capi+al  were  stained  A\ith  blood. 
Arran  had  been  chcwen  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  an 
office  which,  on  account  of  the  influence  it  con- 
ferred, was  at  this  time  an  object  of  ambition 
among  the  highest  noble.s.  But  the  opposite  faction, 
takiTig  advantage  of  his  teniporary  absence  from 
the  metropolis,  procured  the  election  of  Archibald 
Douglas,  the  uncle  of  Angus,  in  his  room  ;  and 
when  Arran  returned  from  Dalkeith,  where  the 
couit  was  then  held,  he  found  the  gates  of  the  eity 
shut  against  him.  His  supporters  attempted  to 
force  an  entrance,  but  were  repulsed,  a  number 
being  wounded  and  slain  on  both  sides. J  Similar 
scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed  were  of  almost 
daily  occurrence,  so  that  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  disorganization. 

A  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  29th  of  April,  probably  with  the  view 
of  attempting  to  allay  these  intestine  commotions, 
and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  government.  It 
appears  that  the  vassals  and  retainers  of  Angus  had, 
for  the  most  part,  quitted  the  capital  before  the  as- 
sembling of  the  Estates,  and  that  only  four  hundred 
spear-men  remained  with  him  as  a  body-guard  ; 
while,  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  trans- 
mitted bj'  Albany,  or,  according  to  Buchanan,  in 
order  to  I'cmove  the  apprehensions  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  Archibald  Douglas  had  resigned  the  office  of 
provost,  and  Kobert  Logan,  one  of  the  citizens,  had 
been  elected  in  his  room.  The  partizans  of  Arrau 
deemed  this  a  favourable  oppor-  Skiruiisii  in  the 
tunity  to  crush  Angus,  while  the  capi;al  Imtwven 
great  body  of  his  supporters  were  j,,,.,,J,  p„j  aul'us, 
at  a  distance.  Archbishop  Beaton,  3i)ai  Apiil,  18-<;0.' 
the  chancellor,  whose  niece  Arran  liad  married;  and 
the  other  leadei's  of  Ihe  faction,  held  a  council  in  the 
churcli  of  the  Blackfriars,  for  the  purpose  of  concert- 
ing their  measures.  Angus  sent  his  uncle,  Gawin 
Douglas,  the  celebrated  Bisliop  of  Dunkeld,  to  the 
meeting,  to  caution  the  Hamiltons  agtunst  any  vio- 
lence, and  to  offer  that  he  Viould  submit  to  tlie  laws 
if  any  offence  were  laid  to  his  charge.  Addressing 
himself  to  Beaton,  as  the  official  conservator  of  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  Douglas  remonstrated  against 
their  intention  of  arresting  Angus,  and  entreated 
that  prelate  to  act  as  a  iieace-maker.  The  archbishop, 
however,  had  actually  prepaied  for  battle  by  ])ut- 
ting  on  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  linen  rochet,  and, 
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in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Douglas,  he  said,  '  Upon 
my  conscience  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,'  at 
the  same  time  striking  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
■whieli  caused  the  armour  to  return  a  rattling  sound. 
'My  lord,'  replied  the  bishop,  'your  conscience 
clatters;'*  and  IcT-ing  the  meeting  after  this 
pointed  rebuke,  he  hastened  back  to  his  nephew, 
and  told  him  that  he  must  do  his  best  to  defend 
himself  with  arms.  '  For  me,'  he  said,  '  1  will  go 
to  my  chamber  and  pray  for  you.'  Angus  immedi- 
ately put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  whom 
he  drew  up  in  a  compact  body  in  the  High-street 
of  the  city.  The  citizens  were  favourable  to  his 
party,  and  handed  spears  from  their  windows  to 
such  of  the  Douglases  as  were  not  provided  with 
that  useful  weapon, — a  circimistance  which  gave 
them  a  great  advantage  over  the  Haiiiiltons,  who 
were  armed  only  with  their  swords.  Meanwhile, 
the  remonstrance  of  the  bishop  had  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  the  ramd  of  Sir  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, a  prudent  and  moderate  man,  the  biother  of 
the  governor,  and  he  strongly  advised  Arran  to 
preserve  the  peace ;  but  he  was  rudely  upbraided 
with  cowardice,  in  refusing  to  fight  in  his  fiiend's 
quarrel,  by  Hamilton  of  Draphane,  a  natural  son 
of  the  earl,  and  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  sanguinary 
disposition.  '  Bastard  smaik  !  f  thou  liest,'  replied 
Sir  Patrick ;  '  I  shall  fight  to-day  where  thou  darest 
not  be  seen.'  Upon  this  the  Hamiltons  rushed  out 
into  the  street,  and  thronged  up  from  the  Cowgate 
through  the  narrow  lanes  which  lead  to  the  High- 
street,  where  their  adversaries  were  drawn  up  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  outlets  of  these  lanes  had 
been  barricaded  by  the  Douglases  with  carts,  bar- 
rels, and  other  lumber;  and  as  the  adherents  of  the 
governor  struggled  through  these  obstructions,  and 
reached  the  open  street  breathless  and  disordered, 
they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  spearmen  of 
Angus,  whose  long  spears  and  close  array  gave 
them  a  great  advantage  over  their  opponents.  At 
the  first  onset,  Sir  Patrick  Hamilton  was  killed  by 
Angus  himself,  and  after  a  fierce stiuggle,  the  party 
of  Arran  was  completely  routed  and  driven  from 
the  city,  leaving  upwards  of  seventy  men  dead  on 
the  spot.  The  earl  and  his  son,  who  was  the  prin- 
ci])al  instigator  of  the  broil,  were  in  such  peril  that 
they  were  obliged  lo  make  their  escape  through 
the  North  Loch,  mounted  on  a  coal  horse,  from 
which  they  threw  the  load.  Archbishop  Beaton 
took  refuge  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of 
the  Blackfriars  monastery  ;J  but  such  was  the  fero- 
city of  the  victorious  party,  that  they  pursued  him 
into  the  sanctuary,  tore  off  his  rochet,  and  would 
have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  but  for  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  This  skirmish 
was  long  remembered  by  the  name  of  '  Clean-the- 


*  Clatter  is  a  Scotch  word,  signifying  to  tell  tales. 

1   Smaii,  a  silly,  mean  fellow. 

I  This  religious  house  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
the  old  High  ychool,  a  spot  not  more  than  a  hundred  }aids 
from  the  hou.ses  of  both  Beaton  and  Gawin  Douglas.  The 
foi-mer  stood  at  the  foot  of  Blackfriars  Wynd,  the  latter 
nearly  opposite  to  the  bottom  of  Niddry  Street. 


causeway,'  because  the  faction  of  Arran  was  as  it 
were  swept  from  the  streets.* 

Angus  and  his  party  now  remained  for  a  time 
absolute  masters  of  the  capital,  and  boldly  set  at 
defiance  both  the  authority  of  the  government  and 
the  restraints  of  the  law.  They  took  down  the 
heads  of  Lord  Home  and  his  brother  from  the  Tol- 
booth,  and  interred  them  with  great  solemnity  in 
the  Dominican  churchyard,  causing  masses  to  be 
said  ibr  their  souls.  Angus  having  learned  that 
the  governor  and  the  chancellor,  with  some  of  their 
adherents,  had  resolved  to  meet  at  Stirling,  made 
an  attempt  to  seize  them  by  a  sudden  and  secret 
march  to  that  place ;  but  they  received  tinuly 
notice  of  their  danger,  and  hastily  dispersed. f 
Having  failed  in  this  enterprise,  Angus  dismissed 
his  followers,  and  retired  to  his  own  estates. 

The  French  monarch  was  still  anxious  to  court 
the  friendship  of  England,  in  the  hope  that,  as 
Tournay  had  been  restored  to  France  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Wolsey,  the  restitution  of  Calais  might  be 
obtained  also.  Accordingly,  Robert  Stuart,  Lord 
of  Aubigiiy,  and  Johan  Duplanis,  Embassy  of 
were  despatched  as  ambassadors  to  Aub.guy. 
Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Estates  of 
that  kingdom  to  maintain  the  peace  with  England, 
and  to  prolong  the  truce  between  the  two  countries. 
They  were  also  instructed  to  point  out  the  evil 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the  return 
of  Albany,  as  Henry  had  declared  that  his  resump- 
tion of  the  regency  would  be  the  signal  for  the 
immediate  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  it  was 
added,  that  Francis  would  never  consent  to  the 
departure  of  the  regent  from  France.|  The  ambas- 
sadors tried  every  eflbrt,  but  without  effect,  to  allay 
tlie  differences  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to 
restore  tranquillity  to  the  country.  At  this  junc- 
ture,a  sudden  revolution  took  place  Chauge  in  the 
in  continental  politics.  Charles  V.  policy  of  France. 
of  Spain  had  been  elected  to  the  imperial  throne  in 
opposition  to  Fiancis,  and  ^^'olsey,  who  expected 
to  gain  the  papal  chair  through  the  influence  of 
the  emperor,  contrived  to  dissoh'e  the  alliance  be- 
tween England  and  France.  It  became  the  inter- 
est, theretbre,  of  the  French  monarch  to  resume 
his  former  policy  towards  Jcotland,  and  to  rekindle 
the  flames  cf  discord  between  that  country  and 
England. 

Angus  was  regarded  by  Wolsey  and  Dacre  as 
the  main  stay  of  the  English  party  among  the 
Scottish  nobles  ;  and  the  queen-mother,  who  was 
now  completely  alienated  from  her  husband,  was 
thus  induced  to  embrace  the  interests  of  the 
French  party,  and  to  entreat  ^.llbany  to  return  to 
Scotland,  and  to  resume  the  government  of  the 
country.  As  the  obstacles  to  the  depaiture  of  that 
nobleman  from  France  were  now  removed,  and 
the  French  court  was  anxious  to  Ketum  of  Albany 
embarrass  the  operations  of  Henry,      *■"  Scotland. 
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vho  had  openly  espoused  the  cniise  of  the  emperor, 
the  regent  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  the  Gareloeh,  in 
Lennox,  on  the  19th  of  Kdveniher.  Proceeding  to 
Stirling  he  was  there  joined  by  the  queen,  who 
■welcomed  him  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  he- 
stowed  uj)on  him  such  imp;  adent  marks  of  her 
rpfrard  as  to  excite  scandal(iu.4  murmurs  regarding 
the  nature  of  their  intercou!-se.  If  the  testimony 
of  Lord  Dacre  may  be  credited,  she  spent  not  only 
the  day  but  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  the 
company  of  Albany-,  paying  no  regard  to  ajipear- 
anccs.*  The  nobles  crowded  to  the  court  of  the 
regent  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  on  his  entrance 
into  the  capital,  accompanied  by  the  queen,  the 
chancellor,  and  a  mimcrous  escort  of  the  peers, 
Angus  and  his  partj-  precipitately  abandoned  the 
city,  and  fled  towards  the  Borders. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  regent  summoned  a 
parliament,  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  the  26th  of 
iJecembcr,  and  cited  Angus  and  his  principal  adhe- 
His  pruceetUngs  rents  to  appear  before  that  assem- 
against  .^ngus.  tjy^  and  answer  to  the  charges  to 
be  brought  against  them.  But,  conscious  of  their 
guilt,  and  unable  to  resi.st  the  united  strength  of 
the  queen  and  Albany,  they  w  ere  compelled  to  fly 
for  refuge  to  the  kirk  of  Steyle,  near  the  Borders, 
where  they  opened  a  negotiation  with  Henry  by 
means  of  Gawin  Douglas,  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
who  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  his  nephew,  Angus. 
This  prelate,  whose  morality  and  patriotism  were 
not  equal  to  his  genius,  M'as  instructed  to  visit 
Dacre  on  his  journey  to  England,  and  afterwards 
to  lay  before  the  English  monarch  himself  a  state- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  malcontent  nobles,  and  of 
the  alleged  ambition  and  criminal  conduct  of  the 
regent.   Douglas  accordingly  proceeded  to  London, 

,„  ,        ,  ,   where  he  addressed  a  memorial  to 

Cnnrges  brnnght 

agfiiist  th.-  recent  Henry,  in   which  he  accused  the 
by  Bisijop  Giiwin  regent  of  numerous  acts  of  peeula- 
Duuulas.  ■•         •  •  i-        i     1  - 

"  tion,  m  appropriating  to  his  own 

use  the  subsidies  sent  by  the  French  king,  as  well 
as  the  money  received  from  him,  as  the  price  of 
three  celebrated  ships,  the  pride  of  the  Scottish 
navy,  and  declared  that  he  had  even  converted  the 
royal  robes  and  tapestries  into  dresses  for  his  pages, 
and  had  coined  the  king's  large  silver  vases.  He 
asserted  that  the  royal  fortresses  of  Dunbar,  Dun- 
barton,  and  Inchgarvie  were  garrisoned  by  French- 
men ;  that  the  crown  lands  were  dilapidated  ;  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  sold ;  the  people  oppressed 
and  pillaged;  and  the  young  king  himself  kept 
not  only  in  a  state  of  durance  but  of  want,  by  an 
usurper  who  had  no  legal  title  to  the  regency,  as 
it  had  been  expressly  declared  by  Parliament,  that, 
should  Albany  not  return  from  France  before  the 
1st  of  August,  1521,  he  should  forfeit  that  office. 
And,  not  satisfied  v,;tU  bringing  these  heavy 
charges  against  the  regent,  the  bishop  revived 
the  foul  calumny  that  Albany  had  caused  the 
death  of  the  infant  Duke  of  Boss ;  and  the  memo- 
rial concluded  with  an  urgent  intrcaty  that  the 
English  monarch  would  imitate  the  example  of  his 
•  Calig.  D.  vi.  200;  rinkertoii,  vul.  ii.  p.  188. 


ancestoi-,  Henry  HI.,  who  by  force  of  arms  cXpelled 
the  wicked  coun.sellors  of  the  youthful  Scottisli 
king,  Alexander  III.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  these  vile 
accui'.ations  against  the  regent  were  utterly  destitute 
of  truth,  and  that  the  remainder  were  grossly  exag- 
gerated. The  reports  which  were  fi  om  time  to  time 
transmitted  to  the  English  court  Calumnies  of 
by  1  )acre  are  not  entitled  to  greater  Dacre. 

credit.  According  to  this  active  and  unscrupulous 
political  agent,  it  was  reported  that  the  regent  had 
designs  upon  the  crown,  and  that  -Margaret  intended 
to  set  aside  her  son,  to  marry  Albany,  and  to  raise 
him  to  the  throne  ;  that  the  intercourse  between 
her  and  the  regent  was  of  the  most  scandalous 
kind;  and  that  they  had  attempted,  by  the  ofl'er 
of  Ettrick  forest  (a  part  of  the  queen's  jointure- 
lands),  to  induce  Angus  to  consent  to  a  divorce ; 
and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  life 
of  l"he  young  king  was  believed  to  be  in  danger. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  reports  originated  ^vith  Dacre  him- 
self, as  it  was  his  nefarious  jxilicy  to  keep  alive  the 
differences  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  to 
weaken  the  government  by  throwing  distrust  and 
suspicion  upon  every  measure  of  the  regent  and 
tJie  queen. t  In  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Albany  against  the  infractions  of  the  truce,  and 
the  encoui-agemcnt  given  by  Henry  to  Angus  and 
his  traitorous  adherents,  Dacre  retaliated  by  a 
complaint  that  Lord  Maxwell,  the  warden  of  the 
western  marches,  had  refused  to  proclaim  the 
peace,  and  that  the  Scottish  Borderers  had  made 
an  incursion  into  England,  and  carried  off  a  great 
booty.  The  regent,  who  was  anxious  for  peace 
with  England,  promised  immediate  redress ;  but 
Dacre,  while  he  recommended  his  Base  pulicv  of  the 
master  to  abstain  from  a  dcclara-  Englisli. 
tion  of  war,  and  to  continue  an  appearance  of  truce, 
craftily  and  dishonestly  suggested  that  sums  of 
money  should  be  paid  to  the  English  northern 
lords,  on  condition  that  they  shouhl  make  inroads 
into  Scotland, — a  plan  which  he  assures  Henry 
would  distress  the  Scots  as  much  as  open  hostili- 
ties.! 

The  queen-mother  was  speedily  made  acquainted 
with  the   charges  which  had  been    Message  of  the 
brought  against  her  by  the  Bishop  queeu-niother  to 
of  Dunkeld,  and  she  despatched  Hei.ry. 

an  envoy  to  her  brother,  with  copious  instructions, 

»  C.ilig.  B.  iii.  309;  Pinlterton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  196. 

+  The  following  eslract,  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Englisli  king  by  Wolsey,  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the 
base  and  insidious  policy  of  Henry  and  his  ininisters  to- 
wards Scotland.  "Nevertheless,  to  cause  him  (Dacre)  not 
only  to  take  a  more  vigilant  eye  to  the  demeanour  of  the 
Scots,  as  ^vell  within  Scotland  as  without,  and  to  be  more 
diligent  here:ifter  in  wjiting  to  your  grace  and  me,  but  also 
favourably  to  entertain  the  Homes,  and  other  rebels,  alter 
his  accustomalile  manner,  so  that  they  nuiy  contrive  the 
division  and  sedition  in  Scotland,  whereby  the  said  Duke 
of  Albany  may  at  bis  coniing  hither  be  put  in  danger;  and 
though  some  money  be  employed  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  said  Homes  and  rebels,  it  will  quit  the  cost  at  length, 
wherein  I  have  amply  instructed  the  said  Lord  Dacre." — 
State  Papers,  p.  f)l 

{  Calig.  B,  vi.  205,  2'JU;  Tiukerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  ' ' 
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•written  with  her  own  hand,  in  which  she  flatly 
contradicted  the  calumnious  representations  of  her 
accuser.  She  declared  that  the  regent's  conduct 
to  her  was  most  respectful  and  liberal ;  that  he 
had  returned  to  Scotland  solely  in  consequence  of 
his  engagements ;  that,  if  he  had  not  come,  she 
must  have  left  the  kingdom  ;  and  that  he  had  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  custody  other  son,  who 
had  been  permitted  by  his  guardians  to  reside  with 
herself  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  She  entreated 
Henry  not  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  calumnies  of  an 
unworthy  prelate,  on  whom  she  had  conferred 
his  bishopric,  which  she  would  show  him  she  could 
resume,  as  the  regent  had  placed  the  disposal  of 
the  see  in  her  hands;  and  she  implored  her  brother 
to  return  a  more  favourable  answer  than  he  had 
sent  on  a  former  occasion.* 

Henry,  however,  had  no  desire  for  peace,  and 
with  his  characteristic  violence  and  insolence,  he 
openly  accused  his   sister  of  living   in   shameful 

His  impious  adultery  with  the  regent ;  charged 
demands.  Albany  with  having  left  France  in 
defiance  of  the  oath  of  the  French  king  to  detain 
him  in  that  country,  and  declared  that  he  would 
drive  him  from  Scotland.  He  despatched  a  herald 
with  a  severe  reprimand  to  the  queen,  and  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  Scottish  estates  the  alter- 
native of  the  immediate  dismissal  of  Albany,  or  a 
rupture  with  England.  To  this  insolent  communi- 
cation, the  Scottish  parliament  replied  in  spirited 
Spirited  reply  of  and  dignified  terms,  repelling  the 

the  Estates.  charges  brought  against  the  regent, 
and  deriding  the  apprehensions  which  Henry 
affected  to  entertain  for  the  safety  of  his  nephew,  the 
king.  They  informed  him  that  they  had  themselves 
invited  Albany  to  assume  the  regency  for  the  good 
Df  their  king  and  countrj',  and  that  they  would 
never  dismiss  him,  either  at  the  request  of  his 
grace,  or  of  any  other  sovereign  prince  whatever. 
"  .^nd  if,"  they  concluded,  "  because  we  assert  our 
own  rights  we  should  happen  to  be  invaded,  what 
may  we  do  but  trust  that  God  will  espouse  our  just 
quarrel,  and  demean  ourselves  as  our  ancestors 
have  done  before  us,  who,  in  ancient  times,  were 
constrained  to  fight  for  the  conservation  of  this 
realm,  and  that  with  good  success  and  honour  ?  "t 

While  the  effect  of  this  spirited  reply  by  the 
estates  of  Scotland  to  the  demands  of  Henry  was 
yet  undetermined,  Angus,  who  had  remained  un- 
noticed and  inactive  on  the  English  borders,  be- 
came desirous  to  remove  for  the  time  to  some  other 
country,  where  he  could  mature  his  plans,  and 
await  the  favourable  moment  for  their  execution. 
He  prevailed  on  his  wife  to  use  her  intercession 
with  Albany  for  this  end,  and  he  was  permitted  to 

Angus  passes     return  to  Scotland,  from  which  he 

mtii  Franre.      passed  immediately  into  France, — 

the  regent  consenting,  on  his  voluntary  exile,  to 

remit  the  sentence  of  treason  and  forfeiture  which 

had  been  previously  pronounced. J 

•  Calig.  IS.  vi.  208  ;  rinl;erl.m.  vol.  ii.  pp.  197, 198. 
+  lljnier,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  Uil,  7(io. 

♦  Lesley,  p.  117  ;  Piukerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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The  conduct  of  the  Scottish  government  mean- 
while was  calm  and  dignified.  Reluctant  to 
engage  in  hostilities  with  England,  from  which, 
however  advantageous  to  France,  no  benefit  could 
result  to  their  own  realm,  they  were  yet  con- 
strained to  prepare  for  war  as  the  only  safeguard 
against  the  overbearing  and  unscrupulous  policy  of 
Henry.  The  measures  of  that  monarch  fully  justi- 
fied the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Irritated  by  the 
resolute  tone  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  he  visited 
with  banishment  and  confi.scation  all  the  French 
and  Scots  in  his  dominions,  and  ordered  the  latter 
to  be  driven  from  the  country  on  foot,  and  with  a 
white  cross  affixed  to  their  upper  garment.  The 
state  of  his  finances,  and  the  war  with  France,  did 
not  permit  of  his  sending  an  army  Violent  measures 
into  Scotland,  but  a  squadron  of  of  Henry, 
seven  ships  was  despatched  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
which  captured  several  vessels,  and  ravaged  the 
towns  and  villages  along  the  eastern  coast.  The 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  also  received  instructions  to  col- 
lect the  English  Border  force,  and  conduct  an  inroad 
into  Scotland  on  the  side  of  the  MerseandTeviotdale; 
hut,  though  the  orders  of  Henry  were  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  part  of  the  town  of  Kelso  was  given  to  the 
flames,  the  troops  of  Shrewsbury  were  resolutely  le- 
pulsed  by  the  liordtrers,  and  retired  into  England, 
after  sustaining  considerable  loss.  On  the  news  of 
hostilities,  Albany  convened  a  parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  Eng- 
land was  agreed  upon,  while  the  -n^ar  with 
wholemiiitary  strength  of  the  king-  England. 
dom  was  summoned  to  meet  thecrisis.  In  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  governor  and  queen-mother,  the 
young  king,  now  in  his  elevcnthycar,  was  removed 
to  Stirling  Castle,  and  placed  under  the  sole  charge 
of  Lord  Erskine.  Albany  having  mustered  his 
army,  consisting  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  advanced 
to  the  Borders,  and  encamped  at  Annan,  from 
which  he  penetrated  into  England  Albany's  expedi- 
as  far  as  Carhsle.  The  expedition,  "o"  in'"  Efiglnnd- 
however,  was  destined  to  terminate  more  speedily 
and  peacefully  than  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  its  formidable  character.  In  conducting  it, 
a  regard  to  the  national  honour  seems  to  have 
weighed  chiefly  with  Albany  and  the  Scottish 
nobles,  and  though  the  northern  part  of  England, 
now  rendered  almost  defenceless  by  the  absence  of 
the  flower  of  Henry's  army  in  France,  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  Scots,  success  must  have 
been  only  partial  and  temporary,  while  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  would  have  been  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  manifold  and  serious  events  which 
must  have  flowed  from  aprotracted  war  with  England. 
The  Scottish  leaders,  therefore,  who  remembered 
the  wise  advice  of  Robert  Bruce,  to  avoid  a  length- 
ened war,  and  never,  if  possible,  to  risk  a  general 
engagement,  were  anxious  for  peace  on  honourable 
terms.  Happily  for  both  countries,  the  wishes  of 
Henry  were  entirely  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
Scots.  A  war  with  Scotland,  besides  other  hazards, 
must  have  distracted  his  movements  in  France,  on 
'  3  I 
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which  he  was  desirous  to  concentrate  the  whole 
military  strength  of  his  kingdom.  He  deemed  it 
prudent,  therefore,  to  adopt  iu  his  intercourse  with 
the  Scots  a  manner  less  presumptuous  and  offensive, 
professing  to  be  anxious  only  that  his  nephew  should 
beplaced  under  proper  guardians;  while  he  no  longer 
insisted  on  the  departure  of  Albany  from  Scotland. 
Instructions  were  accordinglj'  transmitted  to  Lord 
Dacre,  to  open  immediate  negotiations  with  Albany 

Trace  between  for  the  conclusion  of  a  truce,  and 
tlie  two  coundies.  that  able  diplomatist  found  little 
difficulty  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  task.  The 
queen-mother,  with  that  fickleness  which  marked 
her  attachments,  had  secretly  deserted  the  cause  of 
Albany,  and  begun  a  correspondence  with  the 
I'nglish  warden,  to  whom  she  revealed  the  whole 
policy  of  the  governor,  and  the  general  aversion 
which  existed  in  the  Scottish  army  to  hostilities 
with  England.  Thus  encouraged,  Dacre  commenced 
and  prosecuted  his  overtures  for  peace  with  such 
s'lccess,  that  Albany,  after  consenting  to  a  truce 
for  two  months,  disbanded  his  army  and  returned 
to  the  capital.* 

Nothing  could  be  more  complicated  or  irksome 
Perplex-ng       than  the  position  in  which  Albany 

position  of  the    was  now  placed.     He  was  anxious 
legeiit.  ^^  remain  at  peace;  but  the  refusal 

of  Henry  to  include  France  within  its  provisions 
brought  the  negotiations  for  the  continuance  of 
the  truce  to  an  abrupt  termination.  Many  of  the 
nobles  were  in  the  pay  of  England,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  so  much  under  the  influence  of  a 
factious  and  selfish  spirit,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
find  any  one  to  whom  he  could  give  his  confidence, 
or  whom  he  could  intrust  with  the  execution  of 
his  designs ;  while  the  queen-mother,  with  cha- 
racteristic faithlessness  and  caprice,  thwarted  his 
plans,  and  betrayed  all  his  secrets  to  Dacre.  Ha- 
rassed and  disheartened  by  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  the  regent  resolved  to  pass  once  more 
into  France,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence with  Francis  I.,  on  the  best  method  of  over- 
coming the  English  faction.  A  council  of  regency 
■\ias  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  Earls  of  Huntley,  Arran,  and 
Argyle,  along  with  GresoUes,  a  French  knight,  in 
whom  the  regent  placed  great  confidence ;  and  hav- 
ing bound  them  by  oath  to  attempt  nothing  against 

His  second  visit   his  authority, t  Albany  set  sail  for 
to  France.        France,  promising  to  return  before 
the  loth  of  August  in  the  following  year,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  his  regency. 

Henry,  who  pretended  that  the  sole  cause  of  his 

riislio,n,nrable    I'ostility    was    the     presence     of 
comluci  of       Albany,  on  learning  the  departure 
Henry.  of  that  prince,  dcspatcheo  Claren- 

eicux  herald,  to  declare  iu  a  solemn  manner  that 
he  held  the  war  with  his  nephew  to  be  unnatural, 
and  that  he  was  most  desirous  of  living  in  peace. t 
But  nearly  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was  mak- 

•   l.eOrv,  p.  133. 

+   lali-    l;.  ii.  ;f27. 
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ing  these  professions  of  good- will  to  the  person  and 
government  of  his  nephew,  his  troops  were  by  his 
orders  engaged  in  laying  waste  the  Scottish  Borders. 
The  Earl  of  Surrey  was  appointed  lieutenant-gene- 
ral against  the  Scots,  and  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  broke  into  the  Merse  and  Teviotdale, 
ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  reduced  its  places 
of  strength,  and  afterwards  took  and  burnt  to  the 
ground  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  which,  according  to 
his  own  account,  contained  at  this 
time  twice  as  many  houses  as  Ber- 
wick, and  was  defended  by  six  strong  towers. 
Even  its  ancient  and  beautiful  monastery  was  not 
spared  in  this  ruthless  invasion.  'I'he  English,  how- 
ever, suffered  severely  from  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  Scottish  Borderers  who  hung  upon  their  march, 
and  shewed  themselves,  according  to  Surrey,  "  the 
boldest  men  and  the  hottest  that  he  ever  saw  in 
any  nation."*  A  detachment  under  Dacre,  after  a, 
fierce  struggle,  reduced  the  castle  of  Ferniehirst, 
and  took  prisoner  its  owner,  a  celebrated  Border 
chief,  named  Andrew  Kerr.  The  town  of  Kelso  was 
also  given  to  the  flames,  and  many  of  the  adjacent 
villages  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  ^Vhile  the 
English  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jedburgh,  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry  broke  loose  one  night,  and 
running  terror-stricken  about  the  camp,  trampled 
down  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  spread  a  universal 
alarm.  Amidst  theconfusion  that  ensued,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  were  assaulting  the  encamp- 
ment, and  many  guns  and  arrow  s  were  discharged, 
which  killed  and  wounded  great  numbers  of  the  • 
horses,  while  several  hundreds  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  country,  and  were  captured  by  the  Scots. 
"  I  think  there  is  lost  above  eight  hundred  horses," 
says  Lord  Surrey.  "  I  dare  not  write,"  he  adds, 
"  the  wonders  Lord  Dacre  and  all  his  company  do 
say  they  saw  that  night,  of  sprites  and  fearful  sights  ; 
and  universally  all  their  company  say  plainly  that 
the  devil  was  among  them  that  night  six  times."t 

Meanwhile   the   queen-mother   was  busily   en- 
gaged in  carrying  on  her  intrigues    Intrigues  of  the 
tu  advance  her  own  interests    at  queen, 

the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  a 
plot  was  concocted  between  her  and  the  English 
court,  to  put  an  end  to  the  regency  of  Albany,  by 
causing  the  young  king  to  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  with  the  expectation  that  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  would  in  this  way  virtually 
fall  into  her  own  hands.J  The  scheme,  however, 
was  disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  return  of 
Albany,  who  determined  to  make  a  last  effort  to 
maintain  the  independence  of  the  kingdom,  in  the 
hope  that  the  recent  cruel  aggression  of  England 
^^ould  have  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
Scottish  nobles,  and  induced  them  to  lay  aside  for 
the  time  at  least,  their  mutual  jealousies  and  con- 
tentions, and  to  unite  in  repelling  the  assaults  of 
the  common  foe.  He  brought  with  Return  of 
him  a  fleet  of  eighty-seven  small         Albany. 

•  Surrey  to  Wolsey,  27th   September,  Calig.  Ii.   ii.   21; 
finkertori,  vol.  ii.  p.  "ilR. 

t  iiUis's  Hist.  Letters,  vnl   i.  p.  217,  First  Seriee. 
I  Pinkerton,  vol  ii.  p.  2IU. 
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vessels,  and  a  force  of  four  thousand  foot,  five 
hundred  men-at-arms,  a  thousand  hagbutteers,  six 
hundred  horse,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery,  with 
an  extensive  supply  of  provisions  and  wine.*  It 
was  reported  that,  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing 
the  English  government,  he  was  to  be  followed  bj- 
Richard  de  la  Pole,  who  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England,  as  a  descendant  of  the  sister  of  Edward 
the  Fourth.t 

Albany,  on  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  found  that 
Arrival  of  Albany  his  affairs  had  not  improved  during 
in  Scotland.  lijg  absence.  The  queen  dowager 
had  become  thoroughly  devoted  to  England ;  and 
the  nobles,  though  prepared  to  defend  the  coun- 
try from  English  invasion,  were  not  disposed  to 
undertake  a  war  of  aggression,  more  especially  as 
Surrey  stood  ready  with  a  large  force  to  repel 
attack,  and  make  reprisals  on  the  Scottish  Border, 
which  he  threatened  to  reduce  to  a  desert,  unlit  for 
the  habitation  of  men.J  Even  the  French  auxilia- 
ries, from  whose  discipline  and  superior  equipments 
much  was  expected,  excited  the  dislike  of  a  people 
proverbially  jealous  of  foreigners,  while  their  main- 
tenance was  regarded  as  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
impoverished  country.  Albany,  however,  calcu- 
lated, not  without  reason,  on  the  venality  of  the 
aristocracy ;  and  by  a  profuse  use  of  French  gold, 
succeeded  in  silencing  opposition,  and  producing 
the  appearance  of  hearty  co-operation  in  his  enter- 
prise.    Determined,   therefore,   with   all  speed  to 

Assembles  an  ^""^  ^^"^  ^"'""S'^  ^'■°°P^  ™t°  '"■' 
army,  and  pro-  ^ice,  he  procured  the  consent  ot 
ceeds  to  the  parliament  to  a  proclamation,  re- 
""^  ^^'  quiring  all  persons  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to  assemble  within  two  miles  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  with  pro- 
visions for  twenty  days.  Meanwhile  he  convened 
the  leading  peers  at  Glasgow,  and  after  an  impos- 
ing display  of  the  foreign  soldiers  and  artillery, 
made  a  powerful  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  urging 
them  by  the  memory  of  Flodden  and  the  injuries 
which  England  had  inflicted  on  Scotland,  nianfullj' 
to  maintain  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their 
country.  The  venal  and  time-serving  nobles  fell 
on  their  knees,  protesting  devotion  to  his  cause  ;  § 
whilst  he  was  still  farther  encouraged  by  promises 
of  aid  from  Arran,  Huntley,  Lennox,  and  Argj  le, 
the  governors  of  the  midland,  northern,  and  western 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  These  promises  were  not 
fulfilled,  but  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men  mus- 
tered on  the  day  appointed  on  the  Borough  Muir, 
near  Edinburgh,  and  with  this  force  Albany  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Borders.  His  march  was  slow,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  roads,  along  which  the  heavy 
artillery  was  dragged  with  great  labour,  and  the 
difficulty  in  securing  from  the  inhabitants  on  the 
line  the  necessary  assistance  in  transporting  the 
baggage.  To  add  to  his  perplexities,  the  native  por- 

•  Lord  Ogle  to  Surrey,  Sept.  1D23,  Calig.  B.  ill.  68  ; 
Jlrtrgiiret  to  Sarvey,  B.  vi.  380. 

+  State  Papers,  p.  122—145. 

I   l-'iiikenoii,  vol.  ii.  ]>   217. 

§  Ibid.  p.  22t ;  Sir  William  Eure  to  Surrey,  Calig.  R. 
iii.  ,57. 


tion  of  the  army  and  its  leaders  broke  out  at  last  into 
open  insubordination.  Hatred  of  the  foreign  mer- 
cenaries and  news  of  the  advance  of  Surrey  with  a 
large  army,  gave  strength  to  the  discontent  with 
which  many  had  engaged  in  the  enterprise ;  and 
on  reaching  Melrose,  where  the  Tweed  was  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge,  in  spite  of  the  commands  and 
entreaties  of  Albany,  they  openly  refused  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  A  part  of  the  van  were  ultimately 
induced  to  cross  the  bridge,  but  even  these  in  no 
long  time  rejoined  their  recusant  countrymen  on 
the  other  side.  Finding  it  in  vain  to  struggle 
against  the  obstinacy  and  treachery  of  his  men, 
Albany  encamped  a  little  farther  down  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  began  the  siege  of  Wark 
castle,  which  lay  on  the  right  side;  having  pre- 
viously sent  across  a  party  of  the  French  cavalry, 
who  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  the  surrounding 
country.  The  celebrated  historian,  Buchanan,  who 
was  present  in  this  expedition,  states  that  Wark 
castle  consisted  of  a  strongly  fortified  and  very 
high  tower  placed  within  an  inner  court,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  wall.  The  outer  wall  inclosed 
a  large  space,  within  which  the  country  people,  in 
time  of  war,  were  accustomed  to  seek  refuge  with 
their  cattle  and  goods.  The  inner  comprehended 
a  much  narrower  portion,  and  was  defended  by  a 
ditch  and  flanking  towers.*  The  foreign  auxilia- 
ries, who  alone  were  engaged  in  the  siege,  behaved 
with  great  spirit,  and  speedily  stormed  the  outer 
court  of  the  castle,  but  they  were  at  last  expelled 
by  the  smoke  of  the  burning  barns  and  straw,  to 
which  the  garrison  had  set  fire.  The  inner  wall, 
which  was  more  strongly  fortified,  was  next  ex- 
posed to  a  cannonade  for  two  days,  and  a  breach 
having  been  at  last  made,  the  assailants  endea- 
voured to  force  their  waj' ;  hut  the  deadly  discharges 
of  shot  and  other  weapons  poured  on  them  from 
the  ramparts  and  windows  of  the  great  tower 
checked  their  advance,  and  compelled  them,  on  the 
approach  of  night,  to  retire,  leaving  their  dead 
beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle.  On  the  following 
daj',  as  the  Tweed,  flooded  by  the  snow  and  rain, 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  return,  they  abandoned 
the  siege,  and  hastily  recrossing  the  river,  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  army.f 

Albany,  convinced  at  last  that  farther  attempts 
would  only  prove  ruinous,  as  Surrey  was  rapidly 
advancing  with  an  army  of  forty-six  thousand  men, 
removed  his  camp  to  Eccles,  a  monastery  six  miles 
distant  from  AVark.  To  have  awaited  the  advance 
of  the  enemy  with  troops  which  refused  to  fight, 
must  have  exposed  him  to  inevitable  defeat,  and, 
therefore,  amid  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  his  discon- 
tented and  disheartened  army  was  suffered  to  dis- 
band itself  Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of 
the  military  talents  of  Albaiiy,  the  result  of  this 
disgraceful  expedition  is  to  be  attributed  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  faithlessness  and  pusillanimity 
of  the  Scottish  nobles;  nor  docs  it  seem  possible, 
that  in   the  circumstances,   any  general,   however 

*    Ilui^lianan's  Hist.  <if  Scotland,  book  xiv.  cbap.  xxii. 
t   Uiiil.  ;  Lesley,  p.  125. 
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sliilful  and  brave,  could  have  prevented  the  unfortun- 
ate issue.  The  English  general,  wlio  with  a  nume- 
rous and  gallant  army  had  hitherto  remained  on  the 
defensive,  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  his  troops  for 
action,  hastened,  on  the  news  of  the  siege  of  Wark, 
to  give  battle  to  Albany.  His  enemy,  however, 
had  disappeared ;  and  as  the  heavy  fall  of  snow 
amid  which  the  Scots  had  dispersed,  impeded  his 
march  and  rendered  farther  operations  almost  im- 
j)racticable,  he  disbanded  his  forces,  after  having 
honourably  provided  pay  for  their  past  services. 
His  conduct  elicited  the  warm  approbation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified 
by  a  result  which,  besides  strengthening  the 
English  interest  in  Scotland,  had  been  accomplished 
■without  loss  to  his  own  kingdom.  Surrey  boasted 
that,  while  the  damage  done  by  Albany  to  England 
did  not  exceed  ten  pounds,  that  sustained  by  Scot- 
land could  not  be  repaired  in  seven  years.* 

Albany,  on  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  found  him- 
self subjected  to  increased  mortifications.  At  a 
meeting  of  parliament  held  on  the  17th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  accused  the  nobles  of  having  basely  deserted 
him:  while  they  not  only  recriminated  by  charg- 
ing him  with  having  squandered  the  public  trea- 
sure, but  insisted  on  the  immediate  embarkation  of 
the  foreign  mercenaries,  whose  maintenance  they 
represented  as  burdensome  to  the  country.  With 
this  demand  lie  was  forced  to  comply,  and  notwith- 
standing the  inclement  season  of  the  year,  the 
French  troops  were  compelled  to  embark,  but  the 
transports  were  unfortunately  wrecked  on  the 
Western  Islands,  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of 
their  crews.f  Disgusted  and  mortified  by  these 
proceedings,  and  hopeless  of  securing  either  stabi- 
lity to  the  government  or  tranquillity  to  the  coun- 
try, Albany  requested  permission  to  retire  once 
more  to  France,  with  the  secret  determination,  it 
is  believed,  of  never  returning  to  Scotland.  He 
veiled  his  purpose,  however,  under  the  pre- 
text of  consulting  Francis  I.,  and  obtaining  from 
him  the  assistance  of  money  and  troops  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  England.  His  request  was  complied 
with,  on  the  condition  that  if  he  did  not  return  on 
the  31st  of  August,  his  authoritj"  an  regent  and  the 
league  with  France  should  both  terminate.J  It 
was  also  agreed,  though  not  without  strong  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  queen-mother,  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  young  king  should  remain  at  Stir- 
ling, under  the  charge  of  Cassilis,  Fleming,  Borth- 
wick,  and  Erskine,  who  were  to  reside  with  him  in 
turn  for  three  months.  Margaret  received  per- 
mission to  visit  her  son,  but  her  stay  was  not  to 
exceed  two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  and  her  attend- 
ance on  such  occasions  was  limited  to  her  ladies 
and  usual  retinue.  Having  completed  his  arrange- 
ments by  appointing  GiesoUes  to  the  important 
office  of  treasurer,  and  committing  the  chief  direc- 
tion of  the  government  during  his  absence  to  a  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Aber- 

»  Surrey  to  Henry  VIII.,  Calig  H.  vi.  308. 
(  Civlii;.  R.  i.  ri ;  I'inkerton,  vol.  ii,  p.  2,31. 
J   Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  247. 


deen,  and  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Huntley,  Albany 
left  Scotland,  to  which  he  was  never  to  return.* 

The  departure  of  Albany  was  followed,  in  the 
beginning  of  1524,  by  the  death  of  the   Earl   of 
Huntley,  one  of  his  most  powerful  adherents,  and 
the  leadership  of  his  party  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  chancellor 
of   the    kingdom.       Nor   did    this     Revolution  in 
prelate  want  either  the  spirit   to   t'le  government, 
undertake,  or  the  ability  to  achieve,  what  might 
be  done  by  one  man  to  uphold  the  sinking  cause. 
Promptly  availing  himself  of  his  opportunity,  he 
seized   the  reins   of  government,  and   for   a   few 
months    maintained  his  position   in  the  chief  ad- 
ministrative authority.     But  it  was  evident  to  the 
queen  that  the  losses  sustained  by  her  opponents 
through  the  flight  of  the  regent,  and  the  demise  of 
Huntley,  had  now  placed  her  in  circumstances  to 
acquire,  by  a  vigorous  movement,  the  long  disputed 
supremacy.       There    was    indeed    a    third    party, 
headed  by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  whose  royal  descent 
and  large  po.ssessions  would  have  made  him  a  for- 
midable rival,  if  the  defects  of  his  character  had 
not  counterbalanced  these  advantages.     Mai'garet 
succeeded   in    persuading   him    to     Snecessrul  in- 
unite   his    interest    to   hers ;     and      trigue  of  the 
having  gained  over  others  of  the  queen, 

principal  barons,  she  felt  herself  suflficiently  strong 
to  execute  a  design  which  she  had  of  late  cherished 
as  the  most  probable  moans  of  securing  her  tri- 
umph. On  the  25th  of  July  she  suddenly  left 
Stirling  with  her  son,  and  entering  the  capital, 
showed  him  to  the  townsmen  as  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  now  about  to  administer  in  his  own 
name  the  affairs  of  his  divided  and  disordered 
kingdom.  James  had  not  j-et  reached  liis  thir- 
teenth year,  but  his  energy  of  character  had  been 
early  developed,  and  his  educational  accomplish- 
ments were  much  in  advance  of  his  age.  His 
manly  temper,  his  skill  in  martial  exercises, f  and 
the  proficiency  which  he  had  made  in  graver 
studies  under  his  learned  preceptor,  Gawin  Dun- 
bar— enhanced  as  these  were  by  the  prestige  of 
royalty — had  already  won  the  esteem  and  awakened 
the  hopes  of  the  nation,,  which  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  weary  of  the  protracted  and 
calamitous  conflicts  for  the  regency.  Accordingly 
he  was  welcomed  to  Edinburgh  with  enthusiasm  ; 
through  admiring  and  applauding  crowds  of  the 
citizens,  he  passed  with  the  queen-mother  and  a 
train  of  the  nobility,  to  his  ancestral  palace  of 
Holyrood ;  and  there,  in  solemn  council,  he  was 
declared  of  age,  issued  proclamations  in  his  own 
name,  announcing  his  assumption  of  the  govern- 
ment and  received  the  homage  of  the  assembled 
peers  and  prelates.  The  only  recusants  were 
Beaton  and  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  who  vainly 

«  Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  247;  Lesley,  p.  128. 

+  iJr.  Magnus,  the  English  envoy,  writing  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey  for  an  ornamental  huckler  as  a  present  to  the  young 
king,  says  expressly  that  it  must  be  of  tlie  full  size  for  a 
njan,  as  James  hail  no  juvenile  weapons,  even  his  sword 
being  a  yai-d  long  from  the  hilt,  and  yet  he  could  draw  it  as 
well  as  any  man. — Pinlterton,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 
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reminded  the  nobles  of  their  previous  pledges  to 
Albany,  and  argued  the  imprudence  of  plunging 
their  monarch,  at  so  early  an  age,  into  all  the  cares 
and  temptations  of  royalty.  In  the  course  of  the 
following  month  also,  a  bond  was  subscribed  by  a 
number  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  formally 
cancelling  their  previous  engagement  with  Albany, 
and  promising  that  they  "  shall  in  all  tymes  cumin 
be  leil,  true,  and  obedient  servands  to  our  said 
soveraine  lord,  the  kj'ng's  grace."  This  agreement 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Lennox, 
Crawford,  Murray,  Morton,  and  Cajsilis;  Loi-ds 
Erskine,  Fleming,  Borthwick,  Livingstone,  and 
Evandale  ;  the  Bishops  of  Ross  and  Galloway  ;  the 
Abbots  of  Holyrood,  Scone,  Paisley,  and  Jedburgh ; 
the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  many  of  the 
gentry.*  Nor  did  any  serious  token  of  hostility 
a)-ise  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom,  although  the 
partizans  of  the  regent  stood  aloof,  and  regarded 
this  change  in  the  government  with  aa  unfriendly 
eye. 

The  prospect  of  a  more  settled  administration, 
opened  by  this  bloodless  revolution,  was  speedily 
clouded.      A   new  complication    of   the   national 
affairs  arose  on  the  side  of  England,  where   the 
tidings  of  the  queen's  rapid  movement  and  success, 
Suspicions  of      threw  some  uncertainty  over  the 
the  Knglish       projects  of  her  brother  and  Cardi- 
court.  j^jj^  Wolsey.     Although  the  step 

which  she  had  taken  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  previously  concerted  betwixt  her 
and  them,  they  looked  upon  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
ecution as  suspicious.  She  had  hurried  on  the 
issue  without  warning  Henry  of  her  intention,  or 
waiting  for  the  subsidies  of  men  and  money  which 
he  had  promised;  nor  was  there  any  reference  to 
the  English  interests  in  the  acts  of  council  which 
established  the  new  regime.  These  circumstances, 
coupled  with  Margaret's  well-known  aversion  to 
Wolsey,  made  it  doubtful  that  she  would  be  found 
as  subservient  to  influence  from  the  English  court, 
as  had  been  expected.  Nor  was  the  fear  altogether 
groundless.  The  queen,  with  all  her  leanings 
towards  her  brother  and  her  native  land,  had  no 
desire  to  see  her  adopted  country  and  her  son  in  a 
degrading  attitude  of  subjection.  She  seems  to 
have  gladly  carried  out  her  design  by  her  own 
resources,  thus  placing  matters  on  a  basis  the  most 
favourable  to  her  own  and  her  son's  independent 
authority.  She  could  not  ve.iture,  however,  and 
indeed  did  not  desire,  anything  like  a  rupture  with 
her  English  allies.  In  the  message  which  she 
sent  to  announce  her  success,  she  still  entreated 
the  promised  assistance,  and  ere  long  received, 
with  obvious  satisfaction,  a  considerable  sum  of 
English  money,  and  a  company  of  two  hundred 
soldiers,  who  were  to  form  the  body-guard  of 
the  newly  inaugurated  king.  Wolsey's  plans  had 
contemplated  a  much  more  prominent  interpo- 
sition of  his  master's  influence  in  the  Scottish 
affairs  ;  and  the  IJuke  of  Norfolk  was  lying  with  a 
large  force  upon  the  Borders,  waiting  the  signal  to 
•  0.  Cal.  B.  vi.  :i78;   Pinkeiton,  vol.  ii.  p.  473. 


cross  and  assume  the  merit  of  raising  James  to  a 
power  which  he  was  expected  to  make  subservient 
to  his  uncle's  ambition.  The  Earl  of  Angus  also 
had  been  recently  invited  from  the  continent  to 
the  English  court,  with  the  view  of  being  employed 
in  his  native  land  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Henry,  who  counted  upon  him  as  a  cordial  and 
effective  partizan.  The  queen's  rapid  and  inde- 
pendent action  disconcerted  these  projects.  Wolsey 
saw  reason  for  mistrust,  which  was  soon  greatly 
strengthened,  by  her  peremptory  refusal  to  sanc- 
tion the  proposed  return  of  her  husband  Angus,  by 
her  opening  new  negotiations  with  the  French 
monarch,  and  by  her  setting  at  liberty  Beaton  and 
the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  whom  she  had  at  first  com- 
mitted to  prison  in  consequence  of  their  opposition 
to  her  measures.  There  was  a  pause  accordingly 
in  the  Cardinal's  movements,  and  a  truce  of  a  few 
months  was  concluded  at  Berwick,  between  Nor- 
folk and  the  Earl  of  CassiliSj  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  kingdoms. 

If  Margaret  had  now  continued  to  preserve  her 
reputation  and  her  popularity,  it  Misconduct  of 
might  not  have  been  difficult  for  <he  queen. 
her  to  establish  her  independence  and  confirm  her 
power.  But  she  had  become  enamoured  of  Henry 
Stewart,  the  second  son  of  Lord  Evandale.  Her 
unconcealed  partiality  for  this  young  nobleman, 
and  the  arrogance  which  he  assumed  on  the 
ground  of  her  favour,  awakened  general  dissatis- 
faction. Several  of  the  barons  withdrew  from  her 
court  in  displeasure ;  and  even  Arran,  her  princi- 
pal supporter,  began  to  consult  his  own  interests 
in  preference  to  her  cause.  Thus  weakened,  she 
appeared  to  present  to  her  brother  and  Wolsey  a 
more  pliable  instrument  for  the  execution  of  their 
ambitious  designs.  Accordingly,  the  ambassadors, 
Dr.  Magnus,  Henry's  chaplain,  and  Roger  Rat- 
cliffe,  his  gentleman  usher  of  the  privy  chamber, 
were  directed  to  repair  without  delay  to  her  court, 
and  to  endeavour  to  effect  her  reconciliation  with 
her  husband — the  presence  of  Angus  in  Scotland 
being  still  deemed  of  primary  importance  to  the 
English  interests  there.  But  the  queen's  former 
attachment  to  him  had  been  replaced  by  so  strong 
an  aversion,  that  no  argument  could  induce  her  to 

consent  to  his  recall.     Her  opposi-  ^ 

- .  -  ,       Keturn  ot  Angus . 

tion,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 

return  of  Angus  to  Scotland :  in  the  beginning  of 

November  he  crossed  the  Borders,  and  took  up  his 

residence  at  Coldingham  Priory,  re-entering  his 

native  country  after  a  two  years'  exile,  to  make  it 

once   more  the  scene  of  bitter  contentious  for  the 

regency. 

The  reappearance  of  the  earl  did  not  threaten  at 

first  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  queen's  authority. 

If  the  step  taken  by  him  had  the  sanction  of  the 

English  court,  that  was  kept  secret;  professedly  he 

was  escaping  from  restraint  imposed  upon  him  at 

Newcastle  by  the  orders  of  Henry.     Nor   did  he 

seek  on   his  arrival  to  surround  himself  with  the 

state  and  power,  which  the   prestige  of  his  name 

and  his  family  influence  still  placed  within   his 
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reach.  His  retinue  did  not  exceed  forty  armed 
men,  to  which  number  all  the  barons  and  gentry 
■were  restricted  by  a  recent  order  of  council ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Margaret  in  submissive  and  conciliatory 
terms,  entreating  her  to  grant  him  a  personal  con- 
ference, professing  his  readiness  to  malie  amends 
for  any  offences  which  he  liad  committed,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  no  other  desire  than  to  be  of 
ser't'ice  to  her  and  his  sovereign.  No  notice  was 
taken  of  tliis  communication  ;  and  when  the  parlia- 
ment met  in  the  middle  of  the  month,  it  proceeded 
to  the  transaction  of  business  without  any  overt 
reference  to  the  new  element  of  discord.     The  re- 

Abr..gation  of  gency  of  Albany  was  formally 
Alliany's  regency,  abrogated,  ai}d  a  new  administra- 
tive council  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  chancel- 
lor, the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  Earls  of  Arran 
and  Argyle,  with  the  queen  as  president.*  These 
two  measures  met  with  no  opposition  ;  but  the  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  realm,  and  the  relations  with 
England,  presented  grave  questions,  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  more  difficult  to  effect  unanimity. 

The  sittings  were  adjourned  from  daj'  to  day, 
and  the  debate  was  still  pending,  when  an  incident 
occurred  which  I'udely  interrupted  the  delibera- 
AUack  of  Angus  tions  of  the  parliament,  and  com- 
upun  tlie  capital,  pletely  changed  the  aspect  of 
aff'airs.  Eaxdy  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  No- 
vember, several  hours  before  sunrise,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Edinburgh  were  roused  from  their  slumbers 
by  the  sound  of  war  in  their  streets.  The  Earls  of 
Angus  and  Lennox,  with  the  Master  of  Kilmaurs 
and  the  Laird  of  Buccleucli,  had  scaled  the  walls, 
opened  the  gates,  and  penetrated  to  the  Cross  with 
a  body  of  their  partizans,  to  the  number  of  four  or 
five  hundred.  Their  declared  intentions  were  pa- 
cific ;  they  offered  no  further  violence  to  property 
or  life ;  and  announced  that  they  only  sought  to 
have  the  king's  person  lemoved  from  the  custody 
of  individuals  who  were  compassing  the  injury  of 
the  state.  But  a  proclamation  of  peaceful  designs 
from  men  who  had  forced  an  enti-ance  into  the 
capital  with  their  diawn  weapons  in  their  hands, 
could  not  be  expected  to  carry  much  weight.  The 
fire  of  the  castle  was  directed  against  them ;  and 
the  queen,  who  was  at  Holyrood,  having  hastily 
collected  a  force  of  five  hundred  men,  was  prepar- 
ing to  drive  them  from  the  city  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,  when  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Abbot 
of  Cambuskenneth,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Magnus, 
hurried  to  the  palace  to  entreat  that  she  would 
stop  the  cannonade  from  the  castle,  which  was 
doing  much  more  injury  to  the  citizens  than  to  the 
intruders.  They  found  her  in  a  state  of  angry 
excitement.  She  irnrieriously  ordered  the  English 
ambassador  home  to  his  lodging,  suspecting  him  to 
be  a  i)arty  to  the  outrage  ;  and  for  a  little,  there 
ajjpeared  no  hope  of  preventing  a  tierce  and  san- 
guinary conflict  between  the  two  factious  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  metropolis.  More  moderate 
counsels,  however,  at  length  pre%ailed.  A  procla- 
mation in  the  king's  name,  commanding  tlie  inime- 
■  I\eith's  Hist,,  App.  p.  9. 


diate  departure  of  Angus  and  his  adherents,  had 
the  desired  effect.  They  withdrew  in  the  direction 
of  Dalkeith  ;  and  ere  the  late  dawn  of  the  winter's 
day  called  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  to  their 
booths  in  the  Lawn-market,  the  queen  had  passed 
up  the  street  with  her  son,  by  torchlight,  to  the 
castle,  and  shut  herself  up  in  the  fortress  to  devise 
further  measures  for  the  promotion  of  her  security 
and  influence.  She  was  attended  by  no  individuals 
of  note,  except  the  secretary  of  the  late  regent,  and 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  another  well-known  partizan 
of  the  French  faction.* 

Meanwhile  the  agents  of  Wolsey  had  been  busily 
employed.  With  English  spies,  Intrigues  of  the 
even  in  the  palace  of  James,  and  English  agents, 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  at  his  court  in 
receipt  of  English  pensions,  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  considerable  success  had  attended  their  in- 
trigues. Dr.  Magnus,  writing  to  the  Cardinal  on 
the  10th  of  November,  had  been  able  to  report, 
that  Arrau  was  no  longer  opposed  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Angus;  that  Albany's  brother,  the  Com- 
mendator  of  Scone  and  Inchatfraj',  with  Cockburn, 
Bishop)  of  Dunkeld,  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  and  the 
learned  Adaiu  Otterburn,  were  decidedly  favour- 
able to  the  alliance  with  England  ;  and  that  even 
the  Chancellor  Beaton  now  listened  to  overtures 
from  the  same  quarter.  In  this  state  of  matters, 
the  attack  on  Edinburgh  was  by  no  means  so  j'ash 
a  measure  as  the  small  number  of  the  assailants 
and  their  speedy  retreat  might  seem  to  indicate. 
There  had  been  grounds  for  expecting  that  many 
of  those  who  had  not  j-et  broken  off  from  the 
queen's  party,  would  embrace  that  opportunity  of 
declaring  themselves,  and  joining  the  lanks  of  her 
opponents.  Nor  did  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
get  possession  of  the  capital  materially  hinder  the 
subsequent  progress  of  the  confederates.  The 
queen's  retreat  into  the  castle  separated  her  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who 
had  still  continued  to  attend  her  councils.  Her 
seclusion  there,  with  no  persons  of  influence  in 
attendance  upon  her,  save  those  whose  leanings  to 
the  French  court  were  notorious,  threw  new  sus- 
picion over  her  purposes,  and  put  new  arguments 
against  her  into  the  mouths  of  her  rivals.  In  a  few 
days  Beaton  and  Angus  entered  Coaliiiou  of 
into  a  coalition,  whicli  promised  Angus  aud 
to  give  them  a  short  and  easy  path  Beaton, 

to  the  contested  supremacy.  Alarmed  by  this  un- 
expected and  critical  turn  of  affairs,  Margaret  was 
compelled  to  make  another  appeal  to  her  brother. 
In  her  own  name,  and  in  that  of  Arran,  who  had 
not  yet  avowedly  separated  himself  from  her  in- 
terests, she  despatched  the  Earl  of  Cassilis-,  the 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and  the  Abbot  of  Cambusk- 
enneth, on  an  embassy  to  London  :  their  instruc- 
tions were,  to  remonstrate  with  Henry  on  account 
of  her  husband's  leturn,  to  excuse  her  apparent 
alienation  from  the  designs  of  the  English  court, 
on  the  ground  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Scottish  peo- 
ple with  regard  to  their  country's  independence, 
•  Magnus  to  Wolsey,  Calig.  B.  i.  121. 
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and  to  propone  a  j-enTiauent  alliance  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  througli  the  marriage  of  James  to 
the  Princess  Mary  At  the  same  time  a  herald 
was  sent  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing 
that  the  regency  cf  Albany  must  be  considered 
legally  at  an  end,  requiring  the  restitution  of  the 
military  stores  in  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  and  urging 
on  the  consideration  of  the  French  monarch  the 
losses  which  the  trade  of  Scotland  had  suffered  on 
his  account.  This  was  intended  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  professed  desire  for  a  rccor.ciliation 
with  Henry.  But  the  suspicions  which  her  pre- 
vious proceedings  had  awakened,  were  too  strong 
to  be  easily  lulled  to  rest ;  and  the  close  of  the 
year  found  her  ambassadors  still  in  London,  occu- 
pied with  tedious  and  difficult  negotiations,  which 
gave  Httle  promise  of  terminating  in  any  satisfac- 
tory result. 

The  beginning  of  the  next  year  (1525,)  saw  the 
balance  inclining  more  and  more  decidedly  against 
the  queen.  Angus  and  Beaton,  backed  by  an  in- 
fluential party  of  the  other  peers  and  prelates,  had 
the  country  open  to  them,  and  the  actual  form  of 
the  government  in  their  hands.  Establishing  their 
head  quarters  at  St.  Andrews,  they  proceeded  to 
demand,  in  peremptory  terms,  the  removal  of  the 
king  from  under  the  control  of  his  mother,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  new  council  of  regency  by  the 
parliament.  Margaret,  on  her  side,  could  not  ven- 
ture beyond  the  walls  of  Edinburgh  castle :  the 
possession  of  this  fortress,  and  her  hold  on  the 
royal  person,  being  the  only  elements  of  strength 

Intrigues  of  the   that  remained   to  her.      But  her 
queen.  proud  and  energetic  spirit  was  not 

yet  broken  ;  and  the  still  maintained  a  high  tone 
of  resolution  and  independence  in  the  measures 
which  she  adopted.  The  Earl  of  Cassilis,  who  had 
returned  from  England  for  further  instructions,  was 
sent  back  to  propose,  that  supplies  of  money  and 
ammunition  should  be  forwarded  to  her  without 
delay,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  create 
a  diversion  in  her  favour,  by  advancing  on  the 
Scottish  frontier  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men.  With  these  demands  she  coupled  a  declara- 
tion, that  unless  Henry  would  pledge  himself  lo 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James,  as  soon  as 
the  princess  attained  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  ne- 
gotiations with  France  could  not  be  finally  aban- 
doned. Margaret  also  attempted,  through  Barton, 
the  Comptroller  of  her  household,  to  .sow  dissension 
among  the  partisans  of  Angus  and  Beaton  ;  and  on 
the  failure  of  this  attempt,  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
issue  a  violent  proclamation  against  them  in  the 
king's  name.  Threatening  death  and  confiscation 
on  all  who  should  be  found  supporting  their  preten- 
sions, and  singling  out  the  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  it  spe- 
cially charged  them  with  treasonable  practices,  in 
withdrawing  from  the  councils  of  their  sovereign, 
and  instigating  measures  subversive  of  his  au- 
thority. * 

'Ihe  deliberations  which  ensued  at  St.  Andrews 
*  L'ul.  li.  vii.  76. 


were  anxious  and  protracted.     As      o,     ,  ,, 

,  ^  Sne  loses  jill 

Angus  was  pledged  to  the  policy  weight  in  the 
of  England,  and  the  English  am-  government. 
bassador  was  still  exerting  himself  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation,  the  confederates  hesitated  to  take 
any  step  which  might  widen  the  breach  betwixt 
them  and  the  queen.  At  length,  after  a  discussion 
which  lasted  twenty  days,  they  ventured  to  publish 
a  strong  declaration,  in  which  they  condemned  the 
continued  seclusion  of  the  king  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  three  Estates  at 
Stirling,  on  the  sixth  of  February,  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  i-egency,  and  announced  that  in  the 
mean  time  no  edict,  though  bearing  the  royal 
name,  should  be  received  as  legal  or  obeyed  as 
authoritative.*  They  also  wrote  to  the  English 
monarch,  justifying  their  procedure,  and  entreating 
his  pardon  if  it  did  not  meet  with  his  approval. 
Thus  defied  at  home,  and  disappointed  of  assistance 
from  abroad,  Margaret  did  not  yet  permit  her 
courage  and  hope  to  give  way.  As  a  last  resource 
she  determined  to  try  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  for 
this  purpose  entreated  the  barons  who  still  lingered 
around  her,  to  raise  their  retainers,  and  take  the 
field  on  her  behalf.  To  this,  however,  they  would 
not  consent,  unless  the  young  king  accompanied 
them — a  condition  to  which  Margaret  dared  not 
agree,  fearing  to  lose  the  advantage  connected  with 
the  custoly  of  her  son.  Accordingly  she  was  at 
last  compelled  to  yield.  Negotiations  being  opened 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Magnus,  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  James  should  be  removed  to  the  palace 
of  Holyrood,  and  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
a  council  elected  by  parliament,  and  presided  over 
by  the  queen;  in  whose  favour  it  was  also  stipu- 
lated, that  Angus  should  renounce  his  marital 
rights  over  her  person  and  property,  and  that  all 
benefices  under  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds 
should  continue  at  her  disposal.  It  was  with 
strong  but  concealed  repugnance  that  she  subscribed 
this  contract,  for  she  could  not  fail  to  see  that  it 
was  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  power  for  which  the 
had  so  long  and  resolutely  struggled.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  if  she  had  afterwards  obtained 
any  favourable  opportunity  of  casting  off  the  re- 
straints which  this  treaty  imposed  upon  her,  she 
would  have  done  so  without  hesitation,  regardless 
of  the  breach  of  faith  which  such  a  step  involved. 
In  fact,  she  had  hardly  completed  the  ratification 
of  the  compromise,  when  she  sent  off  a  trusty  re- 
tainer to  France,  with  letters  to  Albany,  in  w  hich 
she  addressed  him  as  regent,  entreated  his  assist- 
ance in  procuring  her  divorce,  and  declared  her 
desire  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  French  court  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  her  position.  But  Francis  was 
no  longer  able  to  succour  her  :  within  a  few  days 
from  the  date  of  her  missive  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  at  Pavia.  Nor  did  she  escape  the 
punishment  which  her  treachery  deserved  Her 
letters,  being  intercepted  and  sent  to  England,  ex- 
tinguished the  last  lingering  embers  of  her  hopes  in 
that  quarter;  and  theiicettirward,  though  she  con- 
•  Cal.  B.  vi.  Atii. 
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tinned  for  a  little  longer  in  nominal  authority  at 
her  son's  court,  her  influence  was  gone,  and  it 
scarcely"  needed  her  unseemly  marriage,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  with  her  paramour,  Henry  Stewart, 
to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  power  and  prospects. 

Meanwhile,  the  foolish  and  wicked  conduct  of 
the  queen-mother,  in  conferring  the  sujjreme  power 
upon  a  boy,  only  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age, 
withdrawing  him  from  his  studies,  and  exposing 
him  to  all  the  flatteries  and  vices  of  the  court,  was 
exercising  rhe  most  injurious  influence  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  youthful  monarch.  His  early  educa- 
Early  education  '^'"^  ^^'^  been  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  the  of  the  famous  Sir  David  Lindsay, 

young  king.  -^-^^  j^j^g  given  a  most  graphic  and 
deeply  interesting  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  moulded  the  character  of  the  prince, 
and  instructed  him  in  the  knowledge  of  all 
liberal  and  manly  accomplishments.  Sir  David 
was  appointed  gentleman-usher  to  the  royal  infant 
on  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  was  for  many  years 
his  constant  companion  and  playmate.  "  On  no 
man  of  his  age,"  it  has  been  justly  observed, 
"  could  the  superintendence  of  moments  of  such 
susceptibility  have  more  providentiallj'  devolved. 
Lindsay  was  a  man  of  elegant  taste  and  grand 
ideas,  as  great  a  philosopher  as  he  was  a  poet,  a 
detester  of  abuses  and  prejudices,  and  the  secret 
projector  of  some  of  the  most  important  improve- 
ments which  soon  after  took  place  in  the  condition 
of  his  country."  *  The  duties  of  his  important 
office  were  discharged  by  the  accomplished  and 
highly-gifted  tutor  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity 
and  devoted  affection,  and  he  seems  to  have  scarcely 
ever  quitted  the  presence  of  his  ward  either  by 
day  or  night.  Few  passages  in  historical  bio- 
graphy are  more  interesting  than  those  in  which 
Judicious  in-  Sir  David  recalls  to  his  sovereign's 
structions  of  Sir  recollection  the  amusements  with 
David  lindsay.  ^vhich  he  had  entertained  his  in- 
fancy, and  shows  how  gently  and  fondly  he  applied 
all  the  resources  of  his  richly  endowed  intellect  to 
amuse  and  instruct  the  royal  babe,  carefully  exer- 
cising his  faculties  both  of  body  and  mind,  gradu- 
ally awakening  his  energies,  and  adapting  his  in- 
formation to  the  tender  years  of  the  prince,  and 
acting  as  '  sewer,  cup-bearer,  carver,  purse-master, 
usher,  and  chief  officer  of  his  bedchamber.' 

"  When  thou  was  young  I  bore  thee  in  my  arm 

Full  tenderly  till  thou  begouth  to  gang  ;+ 

And  in  thy  bed  oft  happed  |  Ihee  full  warm, 

With  lute  in  hand,  syne  softly  to  thee  Bang; 

Some  time  in  dancing  fierelie  §  I  flang, 

And  sometimes  playing  farces  on  the  floor, 

And  sometimes  on  mine  office  taking  cure. 

"And  sometimes  like  ane  fiend  transfigurate, 

And  sometimes  like  the  giisly  ghost  of  Guy  ;  [] 

In  divers  forms  ofltimes  disflg'irate, 

And  siimetimes  disgjiised  full  pleasantly; 
So  since  tliy  birth  I  have  continually 

Been  occupied,  and  ay  to  thy  pleasure." 

•  Lives  of  Scottish  Pcets.     Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i. 
p.  312. 

Began  to  walk.         J  Covered. 
II  The  celebrated  known  '  Sir  Guy 


§  Strangely,  merrily, 
of  vomaiiee. 


Again,  in  his  'Complaint  to  the  King's  Grace, 
after  telling  his  sovereign  that  he  '  lay  nightly  by 
his  cheek,'  he  reminds  him- — - 

"  How  as  ane  chapman  *  bears  his  pack, 
I  bore  thy  grace  upon  my  back, 
And  sometimes  stridlings  t-  on  my  neck, 
Dancing  with  mony  bend  and  beck.  J 
The  first  syllabis  §  that  thou  didst  mute,;) 
Was  '  Pa  DaLyn,'  %  upon  the  lute- 
Then  played  I  twenty  springs  perqucir,** 
WhilU  was  great  pleasure  lor  to  hear. 
Fra  pliiy  thou  let  me  never  rest, 
But  Gynkertoun  +  -f  thou  loved  ay  best."         . 

After  awakening  the  youthful  prince's  natural  love 
of  music  by  the  '  springs  '  he  played  on  his  lute, 
Sir  David,  who  had  a  memory  delightfully  stored 
with  ancient  lore,  kindled  the  imagination  of  his 
pupil  by  the  recitation  of  historical  tales,  ballad 
stories,  and  marvellous  traditions,  and  made  liim 
acquainted  with  the  adventures  of  Hector,  Alex- 
ander, Hercules,  Samson,  King  Arthur,  and '  gentle 
Julius ;'  and  when  history  and  tradition  failed,  he 

"  Feigned  many  a  fable, 
Of  Truilus,  ihe  sorrow  and  the  joy, 
And  sieges  all  of  Tyre,  Thebes,  and  Troy." 

At  one  time  he  would  tell  him 

"  Of  leal  lovers,  stories  amiable  ;*' 

at  another  time  he  would  recite  to  him  the  pro- 
phecies of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Bede,  and  Merlin, 
or  the  popular  marvels  of  '  Red  Etin  '  JJ  and  the 
'  Gyir  Carline.'  §§ 

In  the  midst  of  these  recreations,  however,  Sir 
David  never  lost  sight  of  the  grand  object  to  which 
all  his  efforts  were  directed,  the  improvement  of 
the  young  prince's  character,  so  as  to  fit  him  for 
the  duties  of  his  exalted  station. 

"  ^^Tierefore  since  thoti  hast  sic  capacitie. 
To  learn  to  play  sa  pleasantly  and  sing, 

Eide  horse,  jin  spears  with  great  audacitie, 

Shoot  with  hand-bow,  cross-bow,  and  culvering, 
Among  the  rest,  sir,  learn  to  be  ane  king  !  ^ 

Kythe  ||{{  on  that  craft  thy  pregnant  fresh  ingyne,^^ 

Granted  to  thee  by  influence  divine. 

"  And  since  the  definition  of  ane  king, 
Is  for  to  have  of  people  governance, 
Address  thee  first,  above  all  other  thing, 
To  put  thy  body  to  sic  ordinance, 
That  thy  virtue  thy  honour  may  advance  ; 
For  how  should  princes  govern  great  regions, 
That  cannot  duly  guide  their  own  persons? 

"  And  if  thy  grace  would  live  right  pleasantlie, 
Call  thy  council,  and  cast  on  them  the  cure ; 
Their  just  decrei  Is  defend  and  fortifie — 
But  »**  guid  counsel  may  na  prince  lang  endure; 
Work  with  counsel  then  shall  thy  wark  be  sure  ; 
Chuse  thy  council  of  the  maist  sapient, 
Without  regard  to  blude,  riches,  or  rent." 

•  Pedler.  -t  Astride.  J  Bow.  §  Syllables. 

I  Articulate.  'S  '  Play,  Davie  Lindsay." 

*•  Twenty  tunes  offhand — by  heart.     Vr.  par  cceur. 
-f+  The  name  of  an  ancient  Scottish  tune. 
J;  A  popular  story  of  a  giant  with  three  heads. 
§§  The  Hecate    or  moil)er   witch  of   the  Scottish  pea- 
san  ti-y. 

f\\  Show.  m  Genius.  ♦'*  Without. 
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Among  all  other  pastime  and  pleasour, 

Now  in  thy  adolescent  years  ylng,* 
Wald  thou  ilk  day  study  but  half  an  hour 
Tiie  regiment  of  princely  governing, 
To  thy  people  it  were  a  pleasant  thing ; 
There  might  thou  iiud  thy  awin  vocatioun, 
How  thou  should  use  thy  sceptre,  sword,  and  crown. 

"  The  chronicles  to  know  I  thee  exhort, 

Whilk  may  be  mirror  to  thy  raaj  esty  ; 
There  shaU  thou  find  baith  guid  and  evil  report, 

Of  every  prince  after  his  quality  ; 

Though  they  be  dead  their  deeds  shall  not  die  ; 
Trust  Weill  thou  shalt  be  styled  in  that  storie, 
As  thou  deserves,  put  in  memorie. 

*'  Bequest  that  Roy,  whilk  rent  was  on  the  rude,+ 

Thee  to  defend  from  deeds  of  defame, 
That  no  poet  report  of  thee  but  guid ; 

For  princes'  days  endures  but  as  ane  dream. 

Since  first  King  Fergus  bare  ane  diadem. 
Thou  art  the  last  king  of  five  score  and  five. 
And  all  are  dead,  and  nane  but  thou  alive. 

"  Of  whose  number  fifty  and  five  were  slain. 
And  most  part  in  their  awin  misgovernance ; 

Wherefore  I  thee  besech,  my  soveraue, 
Consider  of  their  lives  the  ciixnmstance  ; 
And  when  thou  knows  tlie  cause  of  their  mischance. 

Of  virtue  then  esalt  thy  sails  on  hie. 

Trusting  to  'chaipj  that  fatal  destiny. 

"  Treat  ilk  true  baron  as  he  were  thy  brother, 

Whilk  maun  at  need  thee,  and  thy  realm  defend ; 
When  suddenly  ane  doth  oppress  another. 
Let  justice  mixt  with  mercy  them  amend  ; 
Have  thou  their  hearts,  thou  hast  enough  to  spend  ; 
And  be  the  contrair,  thou'rt  but  king  of  bane, § 
What  time  thine  heiris  j|  hearts  been  from  thee  gane.^ 


"  And  finally  remember  thou  maun  die. 
And  suddenly  pass  olf  this  mortal  see. 
Thou  art  not  sicher  *♦  of  thy  life  twa  hours — 
Since  from  that  sentence  there  is  nane  may  flee. 
King,  queen,  nor  knight  of  low  estate,  nor  hie. 
But  all  maun  thole  of  bitter  death  the  showers — +  + 
Where  are  they  gone,  thir  papes  andemperours? 
Are  they  not  dead  ? — So  shall  it  fare  of  thee  !  "J  J 

The  skilful  training  of  this  wise  and  affectionate 
Progress  made    governor   seems   to  have  exerted 
by  James  in  his   the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the 
education.        susceptible  mind  of  his  royal  pupil  j 
and  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Magnus 
and  Roger  Ratcliffe,  the  English  ambassadors,  that 
even  at  this  early  period  James  excelled  in  all  the 
athletic  and  knightly  exercises  of  the  age.     In  a 
letter  to  Wolsey,  dated  Edinburgh,  15th  Novem- 
ber, 1521,  there  is  the  following  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  amusements  of  the  princely  youth : — 
'  The  queen's  said  grace  had  us  forth  for  solace 

•  Young.         +  The  King  who  rent  was  on  the  Cross. 

J  Escape.     Fr.  echapper. 

§  That  is,  King  of  the  Bean  in  the  amusements  of  Twelfth- 
day,  the  Feast  of  Epiphany. 

It  Lords. 

%  The  complaint  of  the  Papingo.  Works  of  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  pp.  300—303. 

••  Sure, 

+ 1-  '  But  all  must  undergo  the  throes  of  bitter  death.' 

II  Exhortation  to  *  Ttie  King's  Grace  '  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  '  Dream.'  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  2.50.  "  Sir 
David  little  thought,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  when  writing 
these  noble  stanzas,  that  he  himself  was  to  be  one  of  the 
little  company  who  attended  the  dying  prince  at  Falkland, 
and  closed  his  eyes — dying  of  a  broken  heart,  through  ne- 
glect of  his  fatlier's  example  and  Sir  David's  precepts,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirtv-one."  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i. 
p.  210. 

VOL.  I. 


(recreation)  with  the  king's  grace  here  at  Leith, 
and  in  the  fields,  and  to  see  him  stir  his  horses,  and 
run  with  a  spear,  among  his  lords  and  servants,  at 
a  glove.  Also,  by  the  queen's  procuring,  we  have 
seen  his  said  grace  use  himself  pleasantly  both 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  showing  familiarity 
among  his  lords.  All  which,  his  princely  acts  and 
doings,  be  so  excellent  for  his  age  (not  yet  thirteen 
till  Easter  nextl,  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  not  pos- 
sible they  should  be  amended.  And  much  more  to 
our  comfort  it  is  to  see  that  in  personage,  favour, 
and  countenance,  and  in  all  other  his  proceedings, 
his  grace  resenibleth  very  much  the  king's  high- 
ness (Henry  VIII.)  our  master.  And  besides  all 
this  his  said  grace  hath,  with  most  loving  counte- 
nance, showed  unto  us  that  much  it  pleased  his 
gi'ace  to  hear  of  the  good  manners  of  England,  and 
much  it  displeaseth  to  see  his  subjects  exercise  the 
fashions  and  manners  of  France."  His  mother, 
with  her  characteristic  reckless-  It  is  interrupted 
ness  and  selfishness,  did  not  hesi-  ^y  liis  mother, 
tate  to  interrupt,  for  her  own  purposes,  a  course  of 
training  so  well  calculated  to  make  her  son  a  wise 
and  great  sovereign.  During  her  residence  in 
England  she  strove  to  irritate  his  fiery  and  im- 
petuous temperament  by  taunts  that  he  was  treated 
as  an  infant,  and  held  in  a  state  of  degrading 
bondage,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  elope  with  her 
from  the  toils  and  tasks  of  the  school  into  the 
liberty  of  his  uncle's  court,  which  she  depicted  in 
captivating  terms.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
such  representations  produced  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  the  ardent  and  wilful  disposition  of  the 
prince,  then  in  his  eleventh  year.  On  one  of  his 
attendants  resisting  his  attempts  to  break  his  cap- 
tivity, as  his  mother  thought  proper  to  term  his 
educational  restraint,  the  royal  boy  became  furious 
with  passion,  and  struck  him  through  the  arm  with 
his  dagger ;  and  soon  after  this  he  threatened  to 
stab  the  porter,  '  because  the  man  would  not  open 
the  gates  of  Stirling  castle  at  his  order.'*  In  the 
following  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intrigues  of 
the  queen  were  at  length  successful ;  the  young 
prince  was  taken 

'  Fra  the  schools, 
Where  he,  under  obedience. 
Was  learning  virtue  and  science,' 

and  put  at  the  head  of  the  government,  in  order 
that  his  mother  and  her  faction  might  misgovern 
the  kingdom  in  his  name.  His  wise  and  virtuous 
governor,  Lindsay,  along  with  Bellenden,  tlie 
learned  translator  of  Boece,  and  the  other  personal 
attendants  of  the  prince,  were  dismissed,  and  their 
places  supplied  with  base  sycophants  and  flatterers, 
who  neglected  his  education,  and  pandered  to  his 
passions,  in  order  that  he  might  the  more  readily 
yield  himself  to  their  guidance.  Under  the  pre- 
tence of  providing  for  the  security  of  the  king's 
person ,  the  queen  surrounded  him  with  a  guard  of 
two  hundred   men-at-arms,   who    were    paid    by 

•  State  Papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.    Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  i.  p.  178. 
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Henry,  and,  like  the  Scottish  archcr-^ard  of  the 
French  monarchs,  were,  for  the  most  part,  the 
younger  sons  of  noble  families.  The  temptations 
The  evil  results  to  which  the  youthful  prince  was 
of  her  policy,  exposed  from  the  companionship 
of  these  licentious  military  courtiers,  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  lively  pictm-e,  drawn  by  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  in  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Com- 
plaint' : — 

"  Sir,  some  would  say,  yonr  majestie 
Shall  BOW  go  to  your  liberty  ; 
Ye  shall  by  no  man  be  coarctit,* 
Kor  to  the  school  no  more  subjected  ; 
AVe  think  them  very  natural  fools 
That  learn  o'erraeikle  in  the  schools  : 
Sir,  ye  must  learu  to  nan  a  spear, 
And  guide  you  like  a  man  of  "svar  ; 
For  we  shall  i^ut  such  men  about  you, 
That  all  the  world  and  more  shall  doubt  yon. 
Then  to  his  grace  they  put  a  guard, 
■\\Tiich  hastily  got  their  reward  : 
Each  man  after  their  quality. 
They  did  solist  his  majesty, 
Some  made  him  revel  at  the  racket, 
Some  harlit  him  to  the  hurlyhacket.t 
And  some,  to  show  their  courtly  corsis,J 
Would  ride  to  Leith,  and  run  their  horses. 
And  wichtly  wallop  §  over  the  sands  ; 
They  neither  spared  spurs  nor  wands, 
Casting  galmondis  ||  with  bends  and  becks. 
For  wantonness  some  broke  their  necks  : 
There  was  no  play,  but  cards  and  dice. 
And  aye  Sir  Flattery  bore  the  prize." 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  depict  in  still  darker 

colours  the  proceedings  of  these  gentlemen  of  the 

body-guard  whom  Queen   Margaret    had    placed 

about  her  son. 

"  Methought  it  was  a  piteous  thing, 
To  see  that  fair,  young,  tender  king. 
Of  whom  ihir  gallants  stood  nane  awe. 
To  play  with  him,  pluck  at  the  craw. If 
They  became  rich,  I  yon  assure, 
Eut  ay,  the  prince  remained  poor ; 
There  was  few  of  that  garnisoun  •» 
That  learned  him  ane  good  lesson  ; 
But,  some  to  crack,  and  some  to  clatter, 
Some  played  the  fool,  and  some  did  Hatter. 
Quoth  ane,  I  know  ane  maid  in  Fjfe, 
Ane  of  the  lustiest  f+  wantouu  lasses. 
Whereto,  sir,  be  Goddis  blude,  she  passes. 
Hold  thy  tongue,  brother,  quoth  another; 
I  know  ane  fairer  by  fifteen  futher.J  J 
Sir,  when  ye  please  to  Lithgow  pass. 
There  shall  ye  see  ane  lustie  lass ; 
Now  trittel,  trattil,  trow  low,§| 
Quoth  the  third  man,  thou  dost  but  mow,|j|| 
When  his  grace  comes  to  fair  Stirling, 
There  shall  he  see  ane  day's  darling."  ^^ 

"We   cannot  wonder  at    the   burning   indignation 
■with  which   Sir   David    anathematizes   the  folly 

*  Subjected — restrained. 

+  A  sehool-boy  sport,  which  consists  in  sliding  down  a 
steep  bank.  The  scene  of  this  courtly  amusement  was  the 
'  Heading  Hill'  of  Stirling,  which  lay  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  castle  walls.     See  ante,  p.  260 

*  Courtly  persons.  §  Stoutly  gallop. 
]|   Cutting  capers. 

'^  Pluck  at  the  crow;  pigeon  him,  in  modem  phrase.  So 
in  Gawin  Douglas's  '  Palace  of  Honour  :' 

"  Phick  at  the  craw,  they  cryed,  deplome  the  ruik, 
PuUand  my  hair,  with  blccking  face  they  bruik." 
••  Party,  company.  ++  Pleasing,  lovely. 

J  J  *  Futher '  means  in  general  a  great  quantity,  or  number. 
§  §  Contemptuous,  but  unmeaning  expressions. 

nil  •''■St. 

^■[  '  The  Complaint.'  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  2«l~iiU5. 


and  wickedness  of  those  who,  to  gain  their  own 
base  ends,  exposed  the  young  prince,  at  a  most 
critical  period  of  life,  to  the  contamination  of  such 
evil  counsel  and  example.* 

Margaret,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
power  which  she  had  hoped  to  gain  by  the  prema- 
ture elevation  of  her  son  to  supreme  authority. 
Her  duplicity  and  foolish  obstinacy  speedily  lost 
her  the  confidence  of  all  parties  in  the  country, 
while  her  profligate  behaviour  rendered  her  dis- 
reputable in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  detection 
of  her  intrigues  with  France  had  completely  alien- 
ated from  her  the  affections  of  the  English  court ; 
and  her  imperious  brother  was  so  enraged  at  her 
indecent  conduct  and  her  pertinacious  opposition 
to  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  the  young 
king  and  the  Princess  Mary,  that  he  addressed  to 
her  a  letter,  full  of  the  most  violent  reproaches, 
which  caused  her  to  burst  into  tears,  and  exclaim, 
that  such  a  letter  was  never  written  to  any  noble- 
woman.f  But  though  she  at  first  forbade  Magnus, 
the  English  envoy,  to  bring  her  any  more  such 
letters  from  her  brother  to  read, — '  for  if  she  did 
read  any  more,  she  was  right  siue  it  would  be  her 
death,' — yet,  intimidated  by  his  violent  menaces, 
she  ultimately  replied  in  a  submissive  tone  and 
with  humble  remonstrances.  She  still  persisted, 
however,  in  urging  forward  her  divorce;  and  so 
deep  were  her  apprehensions,  real  or  pretended,  of 
Angus,  that  she  refused  to  return  to  Edinburgh, 
where  her  presence  was  necessary,  as  president  of 
the  council  of  state,  to  ratify  the  recent  truce  with 
England,  though  security  -^as  cfl'ered  for  her 
safety.  But  it  was  generally  whispered,  "  that 
the  queen  was  forced  to  retire  awhile  on  account  of 
the  birth  of  her  first  child  by  Hemy  Stewart,  with 
whom  she  had  made  a  secret  marriage."  As  she 
obstinately  refused,  from  whatever  cause,  to  trust 
her  person  in  the  capital,  it  was  ultimately  re- 
solved that  the  deed  should  he  held  vaUd  without 
her  signature.  True  to  her  intriguing  character, 
she  now  entered  into  a  secret  negotiation  with 
Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of  Francis  I.,  and  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  captivity,  oflter- 
ing  to  conclude  a  firm  alliance  with  France,  on 
condition  of  receiving  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
and  an  annual  pension.  But  this  selfish  attempt 
shared  the  fate  of  her  other  schemes  ;  for  a  treaty 
which  was  at  this  time  concluded  between  France 
and  England,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  assistance 
from  the  French  court,  and  extinguished  for  a  season 
the  French  faction  among  the  Scottish  nobles. 

An  embassj',  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  with  other  com- 
missioners, now  proceeded  to  Lerwick,  where  a 
truce  of  three  years  was  concluded  with  England. 
The  queen-mother  and  Arran  used  every  effort  to 
prevent  the  ratification  of  the  treaty ;  and  when 
they  found  their  intrigues  ineucctual,  Arran  col- 

•  See  '  The  Complaint."  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works, 
vol.  i  p.  2(i0. 

+  Letter  of  Magnus  to  Wolsey,  31st  March,  1525  Stat* 
Papers,  p.  Uti. 
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lected  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  and  advanced  to 
Linlithgow,  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  king 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Douglases.  But  Angus, 
Argyle,  and  Lennox,  taking  James  with  them, 
instantly  marched  against  the  insurgents,  who 
precipitately  retreated  and  dispersed  at  the  sight 
of  the  royal  standard,  without  attempting  to  offer 
any  resistance.* 

The  long-j-ending  suit  of  divorce  between  the 
queen  and  her  husband  was  at  length  terminated. 
Angus  had  hitherto  resisted  the  suit,  not  from  any 
affection  which  he  entertained  for  his  wife,  but  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  her  extensive  estates ; 
and  he  now  withdrew  his  opposition,  on  discovering 
that  such  a  project  would  not  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  council.  Tlie  sentence  of  divorce  accordingly 
was  pronounced  by  the  chancellor,  in  his  Consistorial 
court  of  St.  Andrews,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
Angus  had  been  betrothed  to  a  noble  lady  before 
his  marriage  with  tlie  queen.  In  the  com-se  of  the 
same  year  a  siniilar  decision  was  delivered  by  the 
pope;  and  no  sooner  was  this  sentence  promulgated 
than  Margaret  publicly  acknowledged  Henry 
Stewart  as  her  husband.  The  Lords  of  the 
Council,  incensed  at  this  presumption  on  the  part 
of  Stewart,  in  forming  such  an  alliance  without 
the  consent  of  the  king,  sent  Lord  Erskine,  with  a 
small  body  of  troops,  to  Stilling,  where  the  queen 
resided,  and  Margaret  was  compelled  to  sm-render 
her  husband,  who  was  for  a  short  time  committed 
to  prison,  t 

These  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  queen  not 
only  disgusted  tlie  people,  but  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  policy  of  Angus,  and  ultimately  led 
to  a  revolution  in  the  government.  That  powerful 
baron  had  hitherto  laboured  to  accomplish  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  wife,  with  the  hope  that,  by  the 
possession  of  her  estates,  with  the  custody  of  the 
young  king's  person,  he  would  be  enabled  to  en- 
gross the  supreme  power.  The  divoree  of  the 
queen,  and  her  marriage  to  her  paramour,  dis- 
appointed this  expectation,  and  led  him  to  adopt  a 
new  course  of  policy,  which  removed  the  only 
obstacle  that  stood  between  him  and  absolute  do- 
minion. In  the  month  of  April,  1525,  the  king  com- 
pleted his  fourteenth  year,  a  period  when,  by  the 
law  of  Scotland,  his  minority  terminated  and  he 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  independent  sovereign. 
Angus  speedily  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  this 
event,  in  order  to  obtain  the  custody  of  the  king's 
person,  and  to  engross  the  whole  power  of  the 
government.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June  a  par- 
liament assembled  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  fifth 
day  of  its  session  an  ordinance  was  passed,  de- 
claring, that  as  the  king  had  now  attained  his 
full  majoritj',  the  royal  prerogative  rested  solely 
in  his  hands,  and  that  all  other  authority,  which 
had  been  used  by  any  person  whatever  in  his 
name,  was  abrogated,  i      This   artful  measure  at 

•  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  271  ;  Lesley,  p.  133. 

t  Ibid. ;  Letter  of  Sir  Wm.  Dacre  to  Wolsey,  Snd 
April,  1.0'2.'). 

I  Crawford's  Officers  of  State,  pp.  67,  68;  Pinkerton, 
voL  ii.  p.  276. 


once  annulled  the  power  of  the  Secret  Council,  the 
onlj'  obstacle  which  stood  between  Angus  and  the 
complete  control  of  the  state.  But  the  act  of  the 
three  Estates,  which  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the 
royal  person  to  certain  peers  in  rotation,  still  re- 
mained in  force ;  and  as  Angus  had  summoned  the 
parliament  to  meet  him  at  that  precise  time  when 
the  periodical  guardianship  of  the  king  devolved 
upon  himself  and  Beaton,  now  Angus  obtains 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  possession  of  the 
consequence  of  this  politic  ma-  king's  person, 
noeuvre  was  to  throw  the  supreme  power  entirely 
into  their  hands.  A  new  Secret  Council  was 
nominated,  composed  exclusively  of  the  adherents  of 
Angus,  and  almost  every  office  of  trust  and  emolu- 
ment in  the  kingdom  was  conferred  on  one  or 
other  of  his  supporters.  His  uncle,  Archibald 
Douglas,  of  Kilspindy,  was  made  high-treasurer  ; 
Erskine  of  Halton, secretary;  and Crichton,  Abbot  of 
Holyrood,  privy  seal.  The  great  seal  was  soon  after 
taken  from  Beaton,  and  Angus  himself  assumed  the 
office  of  chancellor,  and  wielded  the  full  authority 
of  regent,  though  without  assuming  the  name. 

The  influence  of  the  house  of  Douglas  seemed 
now  to  have  revived  in  all  its  Tyranny  of  the 
ancient  strength,  and  once  more  Douglases, 
threatened  to  destroy  both  the  independence  of 
the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  An 
act  of  parliament  was  passed,  granting  to  the 
leaders  of  this  all-powerful  faction  a  remission  for 
all  the  crimes,  robberies,  or  treasons,  committed  by 
them  during  the  last  nineteen  years.*  Murders, 
robberies,  and  other  flagrant  crimes  were  com- 
mitted with  impunity  by  their  followers  ;  the  most 
sacred  ecclesiastical  dignities  were  violently  seizc^d, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  creatures  of  Angu.s,  or 
sometimes  even  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  so 
shamefully  were  the  rules  of  justice  perverted  by 
the  partiality  of  the  earl  for  his  kinsmen  and 
vassals,  that,  acr-^rding  to  an  old  historian,  "  there 
dared  no  man  strive  at  law  with  a  Douglas,  or  a 
Douglas's  man  ;  f'jr  if  he  did,  he  was  sure  to  get 
the  worst  of  the  law-suit.  And,"  he  adds, 
"although  Ang'ji  travelled  through  the  country 
under  the  pretence  of  punishing  thieves,  robbers, 
and  murderers,  there  were  no  malefactors  so  great 
as  those  who  rode  in  his  own  company." 

The  government  of  ."Vngus  soon  became  as  odious 
to  the  king  as  it  was  oppressive  to  the  countrj-, 
and  James  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  to  free 
himself  from  a  yoke  which  he  felt  to  be  at  once 
galling  and  degiadiiig.  He  secretly  made  known 
his  feelings  and  wishes  to  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  a 
wise  and  upright  nobleman,  who  was  now  alien- 
ated from  Angus  on  account  of  his  tyranny  and 
grasping  ambition;  and  by  his  advice,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  plan  was  concocted  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  king  from  the  irksome  restraint  in  which  he 
was  held.  About  the  middle  of  summer  Angus 
made  a  progress  into  Teviotdale,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  some  excesses  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  Borders,  and  carried  the  king  with  him.     On 

•  .Vets  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
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reaching  Jedbui'gh,  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 
clans  were  summoned  to  meet  their  sovereign,  and 
enjoined  to  apprehend  certain  notorious  criminals 
within  their  bounds.  Before  this,  however,  James 
had  secretly  sent  an  intimation  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
of  Buecleuch,  a  powerful  Border  chief,  that  he 
should  raise  his  clan  and  rescue  his  sovereign  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Douglases.     Buecleuch  eagerly 

Buecleuch  obeyed  the  royal  injunction,  and 
attemiits  to  deliver  immediately  levied    his  retainers 

the  king.  g^jj^i  friends,  comprehending  a 
large  body  of  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  and  other 
Border  clans,  over  whom  he  exercised  great 
authority.  Angus,  vcith  his  reluctant  ward,  had 
jjassed  the  night  at  JMelrose  on  his  return  from 
Jedburgh,  and  the  clans  of  Home  and  Ker,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition,  had  taken 
their  leave  of  the  king,  when,  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  Buecleuch  and  his  followers,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand  horse,  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  northern  slope  of  an  eminence  called  Halidon 
Hill,  and,  descending  into  the  plain,  interposed  be- 
tween Angus  and  the  bridge  over  the  Tweed.  A 
messenger  was  immediately  sent  to  inquire  of  Sir 
Walter  the  reason  of  his  appearance  at  the  head  of 
such  a  force.  He  answered,  that  he  came  to  show 
his  clan  to  the  king,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Border  chiefs  when  their  territories  were 
honoured  by  the  royal  presence.  He  was  then 
commanded,  in  the  king's  name,  to  dismiss  his 
followers;  but  he  bluntly  refused,  alleging  that  he 
knew  the  king's  mind  better  than  Angus.  On  re- 
ceiving this  haughty  answer,  which  was  justly 
regarded  as  a  defiance,  the  earl,  addressing  the 
king,  said,  "  Sir,  yonder  is  Buecleuch,  and  the 
thieves  of  Annandale  with  him,  to  intercept  your 
passage ;  I  vow  to  God  they  shall  either  tight  or 
flee;  and  ye  shall  tarry  here  on  this  know  (knoll), 
and  my  brother  George  with  you,  with  any  other 
company  you  please,  and  I  shall  pass  and  put  yon 
thieves  off  the  ground,  and  rid  the  gate  (clear  the 
way)  unto  your  grace,  or  else  die  for  it."     With 

Battle  of  these  words  Angus  alighted  and 
Melrose,  July  25,  hastened  to  the  charge,  while  his 
lo'M.  brother  Sir  George,  with  the  Earl 

of  Lennox  and  Lord  Maxwell,  formed  a  guard 
around  the  king,  and  retired  to  a  neighbouring 
hillock.  Buecleuch  and  his  retainers  likewise  dis- 
mounted, and  received  the  assailants  witli  levelled 
spears.  The  battle  was  fiercely  contested;  but  the 
Borderers  were  unable  to  withstand  the  charge  of 
the  armed  knights  who  were  in  the  array  of  the 
Douglases;  and  the  Homes  and  Kers,  who  were  at 
no  great  distance,  returned  on  hearing  the  noise  of 
the  conflict,  and,  attacking  the  left  wing  and  rear 
of  Buccleuch's  little  army,  decided  tlie  fate  of  the 
day.  About  eighty  of  the  Scotts  fell  in  this  en- 
gagement ;  while,  on  the  side  of  the  Douglases, 
the  only  material  loss  was  the  death  of  Ker  of 
Cessford,  who  was  killed  in  the  pursuit  by  Elliot 
of   Stobs,  a   retainer    of   Buecleuch.*      In  conse- 

*  The  spot  wliere  this  hattle  was  fought  is  between  Mel- 
rose and  tlie  neighbouring  village  of  i>aruick.     It  is  now 


quonce  of  this  untoward  event,  which  was  deeply 
lamented  by  both  parties,  a  deadly  feud  arose  be- 
tween the  Scotts  and  Kers,  which  raged  during  the 
greater  part  of  a  century,  a'ld  ultimately  led  to 
the  murder  of  Buecleuch  himself,  who  was  slain 
by  the  Kers,  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1552.* 

As  Lennox  was  suspected  of  having  privately 
encouraged  the   attempt   of   Buc-  Scheme 

cleuch,  he  became  from  this  pf-riod    f  "»«  ^'"''  "^ 

'  _ .  ii.il.         •         Lennox  to  tree 

an  object  ot    distrust  to  ihe  vie-     0-,^,  ijj,,„  ff„^ 

torious  faction,  and  speedily  re-  bis  thraldom, 
tired  from  court.  Shortly  after,  in  concert  with 
Archbishop  Beaton  and  the  queen-mother,  he  re- 
solved to  make  another  effort  to  rescue  the  king 
from  the  ignominious  thraldom  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  Douglases.  Hav.ng  collected  an  army 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  he  advanced  from 
Stirling  towards  Edinburgh ;  but  his  march  was 
intercepted  near  Linlithgow  by  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
at  the  head  of  a  superior  force.  This  nobleman, 
the  chief  of  the  powerful  family  of  the  Hamiltons, 
had  recently  become  reconciled  to  his  former 
rival,  Angus,  and  he  was  now  despatched  by  the 
Douglases  to  meet  his  nephew  Lennox,  with  the 
hope  of  conciliating  his  hostility,  and  thus  avert- 
ing the  odium  of  a  contest  with  a  peer  who  was 
universally  esteemed  and  beloved.  The  effort, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  Lennox  declared, 
with  great  vehemence,  that  lie  would  enter  the 
capital  or  die  in  the  attempt.!  On  this,  Arran 
instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  Angus,  then 
at  Edinburgh,  who  commanded  the  city  bells  to 
ring,  and  the  trumpets  to  sound,  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms ;  and  having  displayed 
the  royal  banner,  he  obliged  the  king  himself  to 
mount  on  horseback,  to  give  countenance  to  the 
measures  of  the  Douglases  against  his  own  friends. 
James,  however,  on  pretext  of  indisposition,  de- 
layed the  march  of  the  troops  as  much  as  possible, 
and  Angus,  unable  to  restrain  his  impatience, 
pushed  forward  to  the  assistance  of  Arran,  leaving 
the  king  to  follow  under  the  chsrge  of  his  brother, 
Sir  George  Douglas.  On  reaching  Linlithgo-w,  the 
earl  found  the  Hamiltons  dm^vn  Encounter  witb 
up  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  the  Hamiltons 
about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  and  Douglases, 
town.  Anan  having  seized  the  bridge  which 
crossed  the  stream  at  that  place,  Lennox  was  com- 
pelled, by  this  skilful  manoeuvre,  to  attempt  a 
passage  by  a  difficult  ford  opposite  the  nunnery  of 

called  '  Skinner's  Field,'  by  a  corruption  from  '  Skirmish 
Field,'  and  forms  part  of  the  Abbotsford  estate.  A  stone 
seat  on  the  edge  of  ICaeside,  about  half  a  mile  above  the 
house  of  Abbotsford,  marks  the  spot  called  '  Turnagain,* 
where  Elliot  turned  and  slew  Cessford  with  a  stroke  of  his 
lance.  It  was  a  favourite  resting-place  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  Melrose  and  the  vale 
of  the  Tweed. — See  Abbotsford  edition  of  the  Waveriey 
Novels,  vol.  V.  p.  217.  Cessford  was  the  chief  of  the  Kox- 
burgh  branch  of  the  family  of  Ker,  now  represented  by  the 
Duke  of  Eoxburgh. 

•  Pitseottie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  319—321;  Lesley,  pp.  134,  185; 
Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap,  xxvii.;  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel^ 
Appendix,  note  D. 

t  Lesley,  p.  135.  •    , 
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Manuel,  a  little  further  up,  and  his  soldiers  were 

thus  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the  Hamiltons, 

who  occupied   the  higii  ground  above   the  river. 

They   made    good    their  passage,  however,   and, 

pressing  up  the  opposite  bank,  were  in  the  act  of 

closing    with    the    enemy,    when    the    shout    of 

'Douglas!'    announcing    the   arrival    of   Angus, 

carried  dismay  into   their  ranks,  and  they  gave 

way  on   all  sides,   and   fled   in   great    confusion. 

Meanwhile,  the  king  and  his  escort  were  slo\\l3- 

approaching  the  scene  of  conflict.      On  reaching 

the  village  of  Corstorphine,  the  distant  sound  of 

the  artillery  announced  the  commencement  of  the 

battle,  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  enraged   at   the 

king's  obvious  reluctcnce  to   proceed,   broke   out 

into  fierce  reproaches  and  brutal  menaces.     '  Bide 

where  j'ou  are,  sir,'  said  he,  '  for  if  they  get  hold 

of  you,  be  it  by  one  of  your  arms,  we  will  seize  a 

leg,  and  pull  you  in  two  pieces  rather  than  part 

from  you,' — a  threat  which  the  king  never  forgave.* 

Tidings  now  came  from  the  field  of  battle  that 

Angus   had   gained  the   victory,   and   the   young 

king,  dismayed  at  the  news,  urged  his  attendants 

to  gallop  forward,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 

stop  to  the  slaughter,  charging  them  especially  to 

save  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.     Sir  Andrew 

Wood,  of  Largo,  one   of   the  king's  most  trusty 

seiwants,  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  save  the 

Earl  of  Glencairn,  who,  protected  by  some  strong 

ground,  was  still  fighting  gallantly,  though  he  had 

scarce  thirty  men  left  aUve.      But  Lennox,  about 

_     ,    ,T  whose    safety  the    king    was    so 

Death  of  Lennox.  .  i     i    ,  t        i     . 

anxious,   riad   been    murdered    m 

cold  blood  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  of  Draphane, 
the  bastard  son  of  Arran,  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian, 
who  took  him  from  the  Lau-d  of  Pardovan,  to 
whom  he  had  surrendered  himself  f  Arran  him- 
self was  found  kneeling  beside  the  bleeding  body 
of  his  nephew,  which  he  had  covered  v.ith  his 
scarlet  cloak,  and  weeping  bitterly  he  exclaimed  : 
'  The  hardiest,  stoutest,  and  wisest  man  that  Scot- 
land bore,  lies  here  slain  ! '  Along  mth  Lennox, 
there  fell  in  this  conflict  the  Abbots  of  Melrose 
and  Dunfermline,  Stirling  of  Keir,  and  the  Laird 
of  Houston. 

The  victorious  army  spent  the  night  at  Linlith- 
gow, with  great  rejoicings,  but  the  young  king  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  on  account  of  the  death 
of  Lennox,  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attactied. 
The  failure  of  the  double  attempt  to  rescue  the 
king  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  Douglases,  served 
only  to  rivet  his  chains  more  firmly  than  ever,  and 
to  place  the  supremacy  of  Angus  on  a  securer 
basis.  Determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  favour- 
able opportunity  to  crush  entirely  the  power  of 
Flight  of  ^'''*  enemies,  he  made  a  rapid 
Beaton  and  the   march  to   Stirling,  with  the  view 

queen-mother,     g^    seizing     the    queen    and    the 

•  Letter  of  Majniiis  to  Wolsey,  Sep.  13th,  152B,  State 
Papers.     Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap,  xxviii. ;  Lesley,  p.  loti. 

+  Pitscottie,  who  mentions  tliia  fact,  adds,  that  the  brutal 
savage  slew  all  whom  he  could  overtake  that  day  in  the 
field,  where  there  were  Toany  marked  with  his  murk,  '  ane 
overlbort  the  ehafts'  (across  the  jaws  or  chops). 


Archbishop  of  St  Andrews;  but  they  had  both 
made  their  escape.  Margaret,  according  to  Pits- 
cottie, 'gaed  vagrant  disguis-ed  ane  lang  time,  for 
fear  of  the  Douglases ; '  while  Beaton  fled  to  the 
hills  of  Balgrumo,  in  Fife,  where  he  assumed  the 
disguise  of  a  shepherd  and  tended  a  flock  of  sheep 
for  three  months,  in  order  to  elude  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemies.  The  Douglases,  meanwhile,  wreaked 
their  vengeance  on  his  estates,  and  pillnged  the 
abbey  of  Dunfermline  and  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
drews.' These  measures  met  with  the  cordial 
approbation  of  Henry  VIIL,  who,  soon  after,  sent 
letters  to  Angus  and  Arran,  in  which,  after  con- 
gratulating them  oil  their  success,  he  offered  them 
his  best  advice  for  the  education  of  his  nephew, 
and  exhorted  them  to  crush  their  enemies, — 
especially  the  archbishop,  the  mainspring  of  the 
coalition  against  their  authority. t 

The  conduct  of  Angus  and  his  associates  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  they  needed  no  exhortations  to 
adopt  vigorous  measures  against  all  who  refused  to 
submit  to  their  sway.  A  parliament  was  convoked 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th  of  November,  in  which 
an  act  was  passed  vindicating  the  conduct  of  Angus 
and  Arran,  in  the  late  conflict  with  Forfeiture  of 
Lennox  ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  the  adherents  of 
was  passed  against  the  insurgent  ennox. 

barons  who  had  espoused  his  cause,  and  their  pos- 
sessions were  distributed  among  the  dominant 
faction.  The  lands  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis  and  Lord 
Evandale  were  allotted  to  Arran.  The  ample  estates 
of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  and  of  the  eastern 
and  northern  barons  who  had  supported  Lennox, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Angus,  and  his  uncle  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilspindy;  while  Sir  George  Douglas 
obtained  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Stirling  of  Keir, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Linlithgow.  Angus  be- 
haved with  great  lenity  towards  the  queen-mother, 
who  at  the  intercession  of  her  son  was  forgiven, 
and  invited  to  the  capital,  where  she  was  treated 
with  respect,  and  inducted  into  the  same  apart- 
ments in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  which  were 
formerly  occupied  by  the  regent  Albany.  The 
young  king  resided  with  her,  and  slept  in  a  room 
over  her  bed-chamber,  and  would  scarcely  ever 
leave  her  company  for  a  moment,  except  when  he 
was  hunting  or  sporting.  "  It  is  thought,"  -ivrote 
Sir  Christopher  Dacre  to  his  brother,  "  that  if  the 
queen  remains  thus  near  her  son,  the  whole  court 
will  have  a  turn,  for  the  king  has  no  aflfection  either 
to  the  Earl  of  Angus  or  to  the  Earl  of  Arran." 

The  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  had  meanwhile 
succeeded   in    making    his    peace     Eeconciliation 
with  the  Douglases  by  liberal  gifts   between  Angus 

„  J    iu    ■  J  t>      and  Beaton. 

of  money,  and  the  surrender   oi 

the  abbey  of  Kilwinning,  t  and  after  the  terms  of 
the  pacification  were  finally  arranged  he  gave  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  in  his  castle  of  St. 
Andrews  to  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  Angus  and 

•  Lesley,  p.  136. 

+  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Wolsey,  81st  Sep.;  Calig.  B. 
vii.  67,  69. 

I  Sir  C.  Dacre  to  Lord  \\:n.  Dacre,  December  2nd,  I'lUti. 
Appendix  to  PiukerLon,  vul.  ii,  p.  -^78. 
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the  other  chiefs  of  the  Douglas  faction.  "  There," 
says  Pitscottie,  "  he  made  them  great  banqueting 
and  merriness,  and  also  propined  (presented)  them 
with  great  gifts,  that  he  might  the  better  pacify 
their  wrath  towards  him,  and  obtain  their  favour.'" 
He  prudently  declined,  however,  to  attend  the  court, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  public 
affairs;  t  whilst  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  was  now 
advanced  in  years,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
remorse  for  the  death  of  his  nephew  Lennox,  shut 
himself  up  in  oneof  his  castles,  and  left  the  supreme 
power  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Angus.  The  Earl 
himself  was  chancellor,  and  had  the  law  completely 
under  his  control,  his  uncle,  Archibald  Douglas  of 
Kilspiudy,  was  treasurer,  and  commanded  the 
whole  revenues  of  the  country,  while  his  brother  Sir 
George  Douglas,  who  was  the  object  of  the  king's 
special  aversion  and  dread,  was  master  of  the  royal 
household.  Above  all,  the  Douglases  had  possession 
of  the  royal  person,  and  could  compel  the  king  to 
afiBx  his  signatui-e  to  any  deed  or  letter  which 
their  tyranny  or  caprice  might  dictate.  So  long  as 
the  king  remained  in  their  hands,  therefore,  they 
could  wield  at  will  the  whole  resources  of  the 
government,  and  resistance  to  their  overgrowa 
power  was  certain  to  be  visited  with  all  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  treason.  The  nobility  were 
either  gained  over  by  the  prospect  of  personal 
advantage,  or  cowed  into  submission  by  the  disas- 
trous results  of  the  recent  attempts  to  rescue  the 
king  from  his  captivity ;  while  the  people  groaned 
under  the  oppression  of  their  feudal  tyrants,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  resistance  or  the  hope  of 
redress.  The  tyranny  of  the  unprincipled  faction 
Miserable  state  who  had  usurped  the  royal  au- 
of  the  country,  thority  became  every  day  more  in- 
tolerable to  the  nation.  The  arm  of  the  law, 
paralyzed  by  their  power,  was  unable  either  to 
repress  or  to  punish  their  excesses,  and  crimes  of 
the  deepest  dye  were  openly  committed  with  im- 
punity. '  As  for  the  ordering  of  God's  justice,'  says 
a  contemporary  writer,  '  there  is  none  done  in  all 
Scotland.'  Even  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament  Sir 
James  Gordon  of  Lochinvar,  who  had  murdered  the 
Laird  of  Bomby  at  the  door  of  St.  Giles's  church, 
had  the  audacity  to  walk  openly  abroad  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital,!  no  one  daring  to  arrest  him, 
because  he  was  an  adherent  of  Douglas.  Patrick 
Blackadder,  Archdeacon  of  Dunblane,  who  had 
commenced   a  lawsuit  against   John    Home,   the 

•  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 

t  Sir  0.  Bacre  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says,  "  The 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  they  are  well  agreed,  and 
so  he  may  come  to  court  if  he  will ;  but  he  will  nut  come 
there  till  he  see  the  court  changed  of  another  fashion.  The 
said  bishop  has  released  and  given  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  the 
abbey  of  Kilwinuini,' ;  he  has  given  to  the  Earl  of  Angus  two 
thousand  marks,  Scots :  to  George  Douglas  a  thousand 
marks,  Scots ;  lo  Archibald  Douglas  a  tlinusand  marks,  Scots, 
and  he  has  also  given  to  Sir  .James  Hamilton  a  thousand 
marks,  Scots.  The  Abbot  of  .Arbroath  (afterwards  Cardinal 
Beaton),  wlio  is  kinsman  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  has 
lain  all  tlie  Parliament  time  in  Edinburgh  for  the  fulttlling 
of  this  agreement." 

J  Letter  of  Sir  C.  Daore,  Apiiendix  to  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii. 
p.  179. 


husband  of  Angus's  niece,  was  assassinated  by  the 
Douglases  and  Homes  at  the  very  gates  of  Edin- 
burgh, though  he  had  in  liis  possession  a  safe 
conduct  from  Angus  himself.*  The  Earl  of  Cassilis 
was  murdered  by  Hugh  Campbell  of  Loudon,  Sheriff 
of  Ayr,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ferocious  Hamil- 
ton of  Draphane;  f  and  Maclean  of  Dowart,  during 
a  visit  to  the  capital,  was  surprised  when  in  bed, 
and  put  to  death,  by  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder. 
Shortly  before  this,  the  Laird  of  Drumelzier  slew 
Lord  Fleming,  while  engaged  in  the  sport  of 
hawking,  and  the  Laird  of  Meldrum  was  assas- 
sinated by  the  Master  of  Forbes,!  ^°  ^^^^  the  whole 
country  seemed  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  bar- 
barism. 

But  although  the  law  was  too  feeble  to  exact 
vengeance  for  these  foul  murders,  a,,  example  of 
their  perpetrators  did  not  always  feudal  revenge, 
escape  unpunished.  Under  the  feudal  system  it 
was  considered  a  sacred  duty,  which  no  lapse  of 
time  could  set  aside,  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  clans- 
man or  friend,  not  only  upon  the  actual  homicide, 
but,  in  the  phrase  of  the  time,  upon  '  all  his  name, 
kindred,  maintainers  and  upholders.'  A  striking 
example  of  this  inveterate  determination  to  exact 
blood  for  blood,  occurred  at  this  lawless  period. 
A  groom  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lennox  had  brooded 
over  the  murder  of  his  master,  to  whom  he  was 
warmly  attached,  till  at  length  he  formed  the 
resolution  to  avenge  liis  death.  With  this  intention 
he  set  out  for  Edinburgh,  where  meeting  a  fellow- 
servant  in  the  street,  he  inquii-ed  if  he  had  seen 
Hamilton,  the  bastard  of  Arran.  Having  received 
an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  exclaimed,  '  Un- 
grateful wretch,  didst  thou  suffer  the  villain  to  live 
who  murdered  our  best  of  masters  ?  Begone  !  Thou 
deservest  to  be  hanged.'  With  these  words  he 
straightway  proceeded  to  Holyrood,  where  two 
thousand  of  the  Douglas  and  Hamilton  clans  were 
mustering  in  the  palace  yard  for  a  projected  expe- 
dition to  the  Borders.  Singling  out  Sir  James 
Hamilton,  he  watched  him  closely,  till  he  saw  him 
leave  the  assembly  and  enter  a  dark  archwaj'  over 
the  gate,  when  he  suddenly  sprung  upon  him,  and 
repeatedly  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger,  leaving 
him  extended  on  the  ground  with  six  severe  wounds, 
none  of  which  however  proved  fatal.  An  alarm  was 
soon  given,  but  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  audacious 
deed  had  immediately  mingled  with  the  crowd,  he 
might  have  escaped  detection  but  for  an  order 
which  was  issued,  that  the  palace  gates  should  be 
■shut,  and  all  within  the  court  should  draw  up  in 
single  file  against  the  walls.  The  assassin  was 
speedily  seized  with  his  dagger  in  his  hand  stained 
with  recent  blood.    He  boldly  avowed  the  vengeful 

*  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap.  xxvi. 

+  Ibid.  chap.  XXX.  Cassilis  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  tile  Haniiltons  by  haughtily  declining  to  put 
himself  under  their  protection  after  the  battle  of  Avon- 
bridge.  He  was  brought  to  trial  for  his  share  in  that  en- 
counter, but  pleaded  that  he  had  joined  Lennox  in  obedience 
to  the  king's  command,  and  oiiered  to  produce  the  royal 
letters  to  that  effect. 

I  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  311 
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deed,  and  only  lamented  that  the  attempt  had  not 
been  successful.  He  was  subjected  to  the  most  cruel 
tortures,  which  he  bore  with  unflinching  courage, 
and  when  previous  to  his  execution  his  right  hand 
was  cut  off,  he  observed  that  it  merited  its  fate 
because  it  had  failed  to  do  its  duty.* 

\A^hen  robbeiics  and  murders  were  openly  com- 
State  of  the  mitted  in  the  streets  of  the  capital 
HorJers—  and  at  the  thi'eshold  of  the  royal 
palace  and  the  cathedral  church,  the  condition  of 
the  more  remote  districts  of  the  country  must  have 
been  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  The  outrages  of  the 
Borderers  became  so  frequent  and  destructive  that 
Angus  was  at  length  constrained  to  undertake  an 
expedition  to  Liddesdale  for  their  suppression. 
Some  of  the  most  notorious  ofi'enders  were  executed, 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  border  clans  compelled  to  make 
their  submission,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their 
future  peaceable  behavicur.t  Angus  next  proceeded 
to  the  north  for  the  purpose  of  composing  a  deadly 
feud  which  had  raged  for  some  years  betwee)i  the 
powerful  families  of  Lesley  and  Forbes,  and  had 
plunged  the  districts  of  Mar,  Garioch  and  Aberdeen 
into  fierce  contention  andbloodshcd.:f . 

While  the  more  civilized  provinces  of  the  country 
—and  of  the  '^''^^  ^^^^  frequently  the  scenes  of 
Higlilands.  rapine  and  slaughter,  the  High- 
lands, at  all  times  in  a  lawless  and  barbarous  con- 
dition, were  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  total 
disorganization.  '  Every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes,'  without  regard  either  to  the 
decrees  of  the  law  or  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. Lauchkn  Iilacin  tosh,  the  chief  of  the  clan 
Chattan,  '  a  venle  honest  and  wyse  gentleman,'  as 
he  is  styled  by  Lesley,  '  wha  keipit  his  whole  kin, 
friends  and  tenants  in  honest  and  guid  rule,'  was 
murdered  by  James  Malcolmson,  one  of  his  principal 
kinsmen,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  re- 
strained the  excesses  of  his  vassals.  The  assassin 
fled  for  refuge  to  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Rothie- 
murchus,  but  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  he  and 
his  accomplices  were  summarily  put  to  death  by 
their  infuriated  clansmen.  The  infant  son  of  the 
murdered  chief  was  delivered  to  the  custody  of  his 
uncle  the  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Hector,  a  bastard 
brother  of  Lauchlau  Macintosh,  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  clan  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew. 
The  new  chiefiain  immediately  demanded  that  the 
infant  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  (for  no  good 
purpose  it  wa5  believed),  and  enraged  at  Moray's 
refusal  he  mercilessly  ravaged  his  lands,  especially 
the  parish  of  Dyke,  in  which  the  castle  of  Tarnaway, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  earl,  was  situated,  sparing 
neither  men,  women,  nor  children  in  his  indiscrimi- 
nate fury.  The  ferocious  savage  then  proceeded  to 
the  castle  of  Pettie,  belonging  toOgilvie  of  Durness, 
the  kinsman  of  Moray,  who  had  been  entrusted  by 
him  with  the  keeping  of  the  young  heir  of  Macin- 
tosh, and  carrying  the  fortalice  by  assault,  he  put 
to  death  twenty-four  of  its  inmates.  Vengeance, 
however,  speedily  overtook  him;  for  Moray,  who 
•  nnchanan,  book  iiv.  chap.  DCii.    Lesley,  p.  139. 


had  procured  a  royal  commission  authorizing  him 
to  suppress  these  disorders,  rapidly  collected  an 
army,  and  making  a  sudden  onslaught  upon  the 
Macintoshes,  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Three  hundred  of  the  principal  depredators  were 
captured  and  instantly  hanged,  but  Hector  himself 
made  his  escape,  and  neither  tortures  nor  rewards 
could  induce  his  clansmen  to  disclose  the  place  of 
his  concealment.  His  brother  William,  however, 
V7as  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded,  while  the  chief, 
in  despair,  resolved  at  length  to  throw  himself 
on  the  royal  mercy ;  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
Alexander,  Dean  of  Moray,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  capital,  where  he  was  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  favour.  But  he  was  soon  after  slain  in 
St.  AndreVs  by  a  priest  named  John  Spence,  who 
was  executed  for  the  crime,  the  motive  of  which  is 
unknown.* 

These  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed,  though 
they  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  did 
not  shake  the  government  of  Angus.  He  sedu- 
lously cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  English 
court,  and  strengthened  his  party  by  an  apparent 
reconciliation  with  Archbishop  Beaton,  whose  great 
wealth  and  political  experience  rendered  him  a 
most  valuable  ally.  Sir  George  Douglas  in  vain 
opposed  this  step,  and  warned  his  brother  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  the  intrigues  of  the  crafty  pre- 
late. The  shrewd  and  sagacious  Dr.  Magnus,  in  a 
letter  to  AVolsey,  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
fatal  effects  of  this  course  of  policy  would  soon  be 
perceived,  and  predicted  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
Angus,  whom  he  characterizes  as  '  gentle  and 
hardy,  but  wanting  wit  in  the  conveyance  of  great 
causes.' t  Beaton  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself 
of  the  power  which  he  had  re-  Tyranny  of 
gained  to  promote  the  aggrandize-  An^^us  and 
ment  of  the  church,  and  the  cele-  '^«"°"- 
brated  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
reconciliation  which  now  took  place  between  Angus 
and  the  primate.  The  condition  of  the  people 
under  the  combined  yoke  of  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical despotism,  seemed  more  hopeless  than  ever. 
The  only  safety  lay  in  prompt  submission.  The 
queen-mother,  alarmed,  it  is  supposed,  by  an  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Angus  to  deprive  her  of  her 
dowry-lands,  fled  for  refuge,  along  with  her  hus- 
band and  his  brother,  into  the  castle  of  Edinburgh. 
But  Douglas  collected  a  large  force,  and,  taking 
the  young  king  with  him,  laid  siege  to  the  fortress, 
and  summoned  Margaret  and  her  husband  to  sur- 
render. As  soon  as  the  queen  saw  that  her  son 
was  present  with  the  besieging  army,  although  she 
knew  that  he  was  hostile  to  their  proceedings,  she 
caused  the  gates  of  the  castle  to  be  thrown  open, 
and,  falling  upon  her  knees  before  the  king,  she 
implored  pardon  for  her  husband  and  his  brother, 
and  refused  to  rise  till  the  boon  had  been  granted. 
But,  in  spite  of  her  humble  submission,  they  were 

;  MagnL''?o\'^lley;   10th  January,  1528;    PinUerton, 

vol.  ii.  p.  288. 
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committed  to  prison  for  a  short  time  in  the  castle 
which  she  had  just  yielded.* 

James  had  now  entered  his  seventeenth  year, 
and  began  to  develop  an  energy  of  character,  and 
a  strength  of  natural  talent,  which  rendered  it 
highly  improbable  that  he  would   submit  much 
longer  to  be  used  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  a 
grasping  and  imperious  faction.     The  thraldom  of 
Plot  for  the      the    Douglases    grew   every  day 
escape  of  the      more  hateful  to  him,  and  his  mind 
ting.  became  intently  occupied  with  pro- 

jects for  his  escape.  With  this  view,  he  prevailed 
on  his  mother  to  exchange  with  him  her  castle  of 
Stirling  for  the  royal  demesne  of  Methven,  to  be 
conferred,  along  with  a  peerage,  on  her  husband. 
Having  thus  secured  a  safe  retreat,  he  committed 
this  important  fortress  to  the  charge  of  a  trusty 
governor,  and  probably  with  the  assistance  of  Bea- 
ton, caused  it  to  be  garrisoned,  and  furnished  with 
military  stores  and  provisions.  The  king  was  now 
residing  at  Falkland,  within  a  moderate  distance 
of  St.  Andrews,  so  that  it  was  ea.sy  for  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  crafty  primate,  of  whose  in- 
trigues the  Douglases  appeared  to  entertain  no 
suspicion.  James  was  apparently  absorbed  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  chace ;  and  a  long  course  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  complete  discomfiture  of  their  ene- 
mies, had  lulled  his  keepers  into  security,  and 
thrown  them  off  their  guard.  Angus  had  gone  to 
Lothian  on  his  private  affairs ;  Archibald  Douglas, 
his  uncle,  to  Dundee ;  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
brother,  had  paid  a  visit  to  St.  Andrews,  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  some  transactions  with  Bea- 
ton ;  so  that  only  Douglas,  of  Parkhead,  captain  of 
the  royal  guard,  remained  with  tlie  king.  The 
youthful  monarch  instantly  resolved  to  avail  him- 
self of  this  favourable  opportunity  to  escape ;  and  to 
lay  all  suspicion  asleep,  he  called  for  Balfour  of 
Ferny,  the  keeper  of  Falkland  forest,  and  cham- 
berlain of  Fife,  and  issued  orders  for  a  hunting 
party  next  morning.  According  to  the  graphic 
description  of  old  Pitscottie  f  he  "  caused  him  to 
warn  all  the  whole  tenants  and  gentlemen  there- 
abouts who  had  the  speediest  dogs,  that  they  should 
come  to  Falkland  wood  on  the  morn,  to  meet  him 
at  seven  hours ;  for  he  was  determined  he  would 
slay  a  fat  buck  or  two  for  his  pleasure ;  and  to  that 
effect  caused  warn  the  cooks  and  stewards  to  make 
his  supper  ready,  that  he  might  go  to  his  bed  the 
sooner,  and  to  have  his  dejune  (breakfast)  ready 
by  four  o'clock,  and  commanded  James  Douglas, 
of  Patlihead,  to  pass  the  sooner  to  his  bed,  and 
caused  bring  his  collation,  and  drank  to  James 
Douglas,  saying  to  him,  that  he  should  have  good 
hunting  on  the  morrow,  bidding  him  be  early 
astir.  Then  the  king  went  to  his  bed,  and 
James  Douglas  thought  that  all  things  had 
been  sure  enough,  and  passed  in  like  manner  to  his 
own  bed.  When  the  watch  was  set,"  continues  the 
historian,  "  and  all  things  in  quietness,  the  king 
called  on  a  yeoman  of  the  stable,  and  desired  him 

•  Lesley,  p.  140. 
+  Vol.  U.  p.  oiU. 


to  bring  one  of  his  suits  of  apparel,  hose,  cloak,  coat, 
and  bonnet,  and  putting  them  on,  stept  forth  as  a 
yeoman  of  the  stable,  and  was  unperceived  of  the 
watches,  till  he  had  passed  to  the  stables,  and 
caused  saddle  a  horse  for  himself,  and  one  led,  and 
took  two  servants  with  him,  namely,  Jocky  Hart, 
a  yeoman  of  the  stable,  and  another  secret-chamber 
boy,  and  leapt  on  a  horse,  and  spurred  hastily  his 
journey  to  Stirling,  and  came  there  by  the  breaking 
of  the  day,  over  the  bridge,  which  he  caused  to  be 
closed  behind  him,  that  none  without  license  might 
win  that  passage.  After  this,  he  passed  the  castle, 
and  was  received  there  by  the  captain,  who  was 
very  glad  of  his  coming,  and  prepared  the  castle  with 
all  things  needful.  Then  he  caused  shut  the  gates, 
and  let  down  the  portcullis,  and  put  the  king  in  his 
bed  to  sleep,  because  he  had  ridden  all  that  night." 
Having  thus  regained  his  liberty,  James  proceeded 
to  act  with  great  promptitude  and  vigour  against 
those  who  had  so  long  held  him  in  bondage.  He 
immediately  summoned  a  council,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Moray,  and 
Eglinton,  with  the  Lords  Evandale,  Maxwell,  Mont- 
gomery, and  Sinclair,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  Angus  or  any  of  his  adherents  to  ap- 
proach within  six  miles  of  the  court,  under  pain  of 
treason. 

Meanwhile,  the  flight  of  the  king  was  still  un- 
known to  the  Douglases,  who  believed  him  secure 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland.  Sir  George  Douglas, 
the  master  of  the  household,  returned  from  St. 
Andrews  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  hearing  from  the  guards  that  James  was 
asleep,  made  no  farther  inquiries,  but  retired  to  his 
own  chamber.  Early  next  morning,  a  loud  knock- 
ing awoke  him,  and  Peter  Carmichael,  the  Bailie  of 
Abernethy,  rushing  in,  asked  him  if  he  knew  what 
the  king  was  doing.  '  He  is  still  asleep  in  his 
own  chamber,'  replied  Sir  George.  '  You  are  de- 
ceived,' exclaimed  Carmichael ;  '  he  passed  the 
bridge  of  Stirling  last  night.'  On  hearing  this, 
Douglas  started  up  in  haste,  and  ran  to  the  king's 
chamber;  and  having  in  vain  knocked  for  admit- 
tance, he  burst  open  the  door,  and,  to  his  consterna- 
tion, discovered  that  the  apartment  was  empty. 
Overwhelmed  with  apprehension  and  rage,  he  cried, 
'  Treason !  the  king  is  gone,  and  no  man  knows 
whither.'  After  a  brief  consultation,  a  messenger  was 
despatched  in  haste  to  Tantallon,  to  convey  to  Angus 
the  news  of  the  king's  escape.  By  this  time  Archi- 
bald Douglas  had  returned fromDundee.and within 
a  few  hoiu-s  Angus  himself  arrived,  in  breathless 
haste,  and  without  loss  of  time  set  out  for  Stirling, 
along  with  his  brother  and  uncle,  and  attended  by 
a  slender  retinue.  But  on  their  journey  they  were 
met  by  a  herald  bearing  the  royal  proclamation, 
which  interdicted  their  approach  to  court  under 
pain  of  treason.  Some  of  the  Douglases  declared 
their  determination  to  proceed  in  defiance  of  the 
royal  mandate ;  but  the  earl  and  his  brother  were 
well  aware  that  a  single  step  forward  would  render 
them  liable  to  the  fearful  penalties  of  treason,  and 
place  their  lives  and'  property  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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crown.  Feeling  that,  at  such  a  moment,  resistance 
to  the  royal  authority  would  entail  upon  them  cer- 
tain ruin,  they  resolved  to  obey  the  proclamation, 
and  accordingly  retreated  to  Linlithgow.* 

James,  thus  freed  from  a  degi-adiiig  restraint  to 
which  he  had  long  submitted  with  ill-concealed 
impatience,  was  at  liberty  to  follow  the  natural  bent 
of  his  character ;  and  though  at  this  period  little 
more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  speedily  dis- 
played all  the  qualities  of  an  able  and  popular 
sovereign.  His  personal  appearance  was  dignified 
and  prepossessing.  Though  not  above  the  middle 
height,  he  was  graceful,  but  robust  in  form,  remark- 
able for  agility,  and  capable  of  severe  and  con- 
tinued exertion ;  while  his  handsome  and  expressive 

Personal  appear,   countenance  conveyed  the  imprcs- 
anoe  and  clia-     sion  of  high  intelligence,  combined 

racter  of  James.  ^yitJ^  sweetness  and  gcncrositj'. 
His  mind,  naturally  acute  and  vigorous,  had  eai-ly 
excited  the  fears  and  ledoubled  the  \vatchfuhiess  of 
the  faction  who  sought  to  enslave  him  ;  and  the 
foreign  ambassadors  who  visited  the  kingdom  le- 
ported  favourably  of  his  dawning  sagacity  and 
prudence.  In  spite  of  the  unfavourable  circum- 
stances under  which  his  education  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  the  efl'orts  of  the  Douglases  to  enervate 
his  intellect  by  low  and  vicious  pursuits,  he  had 
profited  largely  bj-  the  means  of  improvement  with- 
in his  reach.  His  acquaintance  with  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  his  kingdom  was  profound  and  com- 
prehensive, consideiing  his  years  ;  and  the  decisions 
which  he  pronounced  were  in  general  characterized 
by  a  strict  regard  to  justice,  and  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
mote the  true  interests  of  his  subjects.  Like  his 
ancestor,  James  I.,  he  cultivated  the  art  of  poetry; 
and  though  scarcely  any  of  his  pieces  survive,  eo- 
tempoi-ary  authors  speak  of  them  iu  terms  which, 
after  all  the  allowance  necessarj-  in  the  circum- 
stances, indicate  their  high  excellence.  In  his  own 
dress,  the  decorations  of  his  palaces,  and  the  public 
buildings  which  were  reared  by  him,  he  displayed 
rather  correctness  of  taste  than  profusion  and 
splendour ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  gold  coins  struck 
during  his  reign,  together  with  the  attention  be- 
stowed by  him  on  the  construction  of  tlie  naval 
armament  of  the  kingdom,  which,  during  his 
minority,  had  become  miserabl_y  inefficient,  amply 
attest  his  appreciation  of  the  elegant  and  u.seful 
arts.  The  character  of  James  is  said  to  have  been 
sullied  by  two  vices ;  a  propensity  to  indulge  in 
low  amours,  and  a  parsimony  in  his  expenditure 
which  bordered  on  avarice.  I'he  first  is  accounted 
for,  and  may  be  partly  excused,  by  the  vicious  train- 
iiig  of  which  he  became  in  some  degree  the  victim  ; 
and  the  second  wears  the  aspect  even  of  virtue,  if  it 
be  regarded  as  an  honest  attempt  to  rejilenish  liis 
exchequer,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  proHigaey 
of  Angus,  had  become  nearly  exhausted  ;  while  the 
exjienditure  of  the  wealth  which  his  prudence 
speedily  amassed  in  the  construction  of  princely- 
edifices,  and  of  an  efficient  navy,  seems  to  exonerate 
him  from  the  charge  of  a  sordid  love  of  money. 

•  J'ilscoltie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331 — 33.0.     Lesley,  p.  UO. 
VOL.  I. 


The  sterling  qualities  of  the  young  monarch  mora 
than  counterbalanced  his  vices  in  popular  estima- 
tion. Brave,  even  to  rashness,  and  indifferent  to 
personal  fatigue,  he  exposed  his  life  and  health 
without  scru])le  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdom ;  while  his  affable  manners,  the  ease  with 
which  he  could  be  approached  by  the  humblest  of 
his  people,  the  patience  with  which  he  listened  to 
their  complaints,  and  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  redressed  their  grievances,  the  sympathy  which 
he  manifested  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
around  whom  the  shield  of  his  protection  was  in- 
stantly thrown,  and  the  delight  which  he  took  iu 
visiting  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  in  disguise, 
that  he  might  learn  their  habits  and  wrongs,  ac- 
quired for  him  the  name  of  '  The  King  of  the  Com- 
mons,' a  title  of  which  he  was  jastlj'  proud.* 

The  measures  already  taken  by  James  to  secure 
his  liberty  and  vindicate  his  authority,  were  fol- 
lowed bj-  others  equally  jirompt  and  vigorous.  He 
left  Stirling,  and  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  accom- 
panied by  the  Archbisliop  of  Glasgow,  the  Bishops 
of  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Galloway,  and  Brechin,  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Arran,  Rothes,  and  Bothw  ell,  the 
Lords  Ma.wvcU,  Evandale,  Forbes,  Seton,  Home, 
and  Yester,  together  witli  three  hundred  spearmen, 
the  retainers  of  these  dignitaries  and  nobles.  Three 
days  after  his  arrival  in  the  capi-  Prccednre  against 
tal,  a  proclamation  was  issued,  de-  Uie  Douglases. 
daring  it  treason  for  any  subject  to  hold  inter- 
course with  Angus,  his  two  brothers,  and  uncle, 
and  requiring  the  departure  from  tlie  city  of  any 
of  their  vassals  before  four  o'clock  on  that  day,  on 
pain  of  instant  death.  At  a  subsequent  meeting 
of  council  it  was  agreed  that  parliament  should 
assemble  on  the  .second  of  September  following, 
and  meanwhile  Gawin  Dunbar,  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  and  former  preceptor  of  James,  was  ap- 
pointed chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  place  of 
Beaton,  from  whom  Angus  had  wrested  the  seals, 
and  who  now,  from  age,  was  unfitted  for  the  fa- 
tigues of  office.  Cairneross,  Abbot  rariiament  sum- 
of  Holyrood,  was  made  treasurer,  nioned,  .md  an 
the  privy  seal  was  intrusted  to  the  admini^tvauoa 
Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  Lord  Maxwell  "m^"""-'"^- 
became  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  commander  of 
the  city,  and  Patrick  Sinclair  was  despatched  to 
the  English  court,  for  the  pui-pose  of  acquainting 
Henry  with  the  recent  proceedings,  and  the  assump- 
tion of  the  supreme  power  by  his  nephew,  and  of 
removing  any  misunderstandings  which  might 
arise  from  the  misrcprcsenlations  and  plots  of 
fViigtIs.t  James,  though  naturally  indignant  at 
the  conduct  of  his  uncle,  who  had  scrui)led  at 
no  means,  however  unworthy,  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  Scotland,  adopted  tlie  wise  policy  of 
disarming  hostility  for  which  he  was  ill-pieparcd, 
by  a  candid  statement  of  the  treasons  of  Angus, 
and  by  making  overtures  for  a  lasting  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms. 

•  Lesley's  HistoiT  of  Scotland,  p.  1C7.     Buchanan,  book 
xiv.  cha[).  Ixii, 

t  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 
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The  young   monarch  was  now   surrounded   by 
those   from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  the 
jealousy   and   selfish   ambition   of  the   Douglases. 
His  mother,  and  her  husband,  Henrj'  Stewart,  now 
created  Lord   Methven,  along  with  Maxwell  and 
Buccleuch,  enjoyed  a  large  portion   of  liis  friend- 
ship ;   and  the  valour  of  Hamilton,  the  bastard  son 
of  Arran,  in  spite  of  his  great  crimes,  gained  him 
the  royal  favour  and  confidence,     'i'hough  Angus 
was  now  stripped  of  his  authority,  his  daring  cou- 
rage and  extensive  resources  rendered  him  still  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  court ;  and  so  great  were  the 
apprehensions  entertained  of  some  sudden  attempt 
on   the  king's   person,  that  the   nobles    and    their 
armed  retainers  mounted  guard  over  the  palace  by 
day  and  night ;  and  even  the  king  himself,  dressed 
in  complete  armour,  became  for  one  night  captain 
of  the  watch.*     After  a  few  days,  James  returned 
to  Stirling,  and  the  nobles  retired  to  their  estates 
till  the  meeting  of  parliament,  where  measures  for 
the  public   safety  were   to   be   formally  arranged. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  the  decisive  steps  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  king,  Angus  retired  to  the 
Angus  retires  to   strong  castle   of   Tantallon,  while 
Tantallon  casile.   he  provided  for   flight  into   Eng- 
land,   if   necessary,    by  requesting   the   shelter  of 
Noiham  castle,  from  the  governor,  Sir  Roger  Las- 
sels.    His  brothers,  Archibald  and  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas, entered   Edinburgh,  and  sought  to  create   a 
diversion  in  his  favour  ;   but  the  terror  of  the  royal 
vengeance  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  manifesta- 
tion  of  sj'mpathj-  for  the  fallen  chiefs,  and   they 
were  attacked  b}'  Lord  Maxwell,  and  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  flight.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  intentions  of  James  towards  the  Douglases 
were  upon  the  whole  lenient,  and  that  the  compli- 
ance of  Angus  with  the  injunction  to  retire  beyond 
the  Spey,  and  to  surrender  his  brothers  as  hostages 
for    his    appearance    at    the   approaching    parlia- 
ment,! would  have  been  followed  by  the  adoption 
of  conciliator)-  measures ;   but   the   haughty  tone 
which  the  earl   assumed,  and   his  treasonable   at- 
tempts to  regain  the  power  he  had  lost,  roused  the 
indignation   of  the  young   monarch,  and  justified 
the  most  ligorous  exercise  of  his  authority. 

Accordingly,  in  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which 
was  held  on  the  2nd  of  September,  Angus  and  his 
brothers  were  formally  accused  of  high  treason,  be- 
fore a  jury  consisting  of  six  clerical  dignitaries  and 
five  peers,  and  an  act  of  attainder  was  passed  against 
them,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  illegal  restraint  in 
which  Angus  had  held  the  person  of  the  king.J  The 
The  Jjontilnses    forfeited  estates  of  the  Douglases 

I'onvicicJ  cif      -vvere  divided  amonijst  the  support- 
treasini,  anil  llieir  „     ,  ,  ,       •  »  , 

estates  cmi-      ^^'^  °'  "^^  royal  authority,  Argyle, 

Bscaieil.  Arran,    Buccleuch,   Maxwell,   and 

Hamilton  of  Drapluine,  James  retaining  only  the 

castle  of  Tantallon,  and  the  superiority  of  the  shire  of 

Angus.  §     The  more  difficult  task  of  carrying  the 

•  T'inlu'Vton,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

+  Acts  of  I'arliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322—32.3. 

:  Iliid.  vol.  ii,  pp.  322—323. 

§  I'iiikerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 


sentence  into  execution  still  remained,  and  the 
obstinacy  and  power  of  Angus  enabled  him  for 
some  time  to  baffle  the  eflibrts  of  his  enemies,  and 
seriously  endanger  the  newly-acquired  supremacy  ' 
of  the  king.  On  the  news  of  his  attainder,  the 
Earl  left  Tantallon  for  Coldingham  abbey,  a  bene- 
fice held  by  his  brother  William,  from  which  he 
could  more  readily  cross  the  English  border,  if 
he  should  find  himself  unable  to  maintain  his 
ground.  After  an  abortive  attempt  at  negotiation, 
James  despatched  a  detachment  of  troops  into  Dou- 
glasdale,  to  besiege  the  castle  of  Douglas,  while  he 
followed  in  person  with  the  main  body  of  the  army, 
consisting  in  all  of  eight  thousand  men.  By  the 
advice,  however,  of  the  peers  who  atirhs  resists  tlie 
accompanied  him,  he  was  induced  eufurcement  of 
to  delay  his  operations  until  the  bar-  *''«  sentence, 
vest  was  reaped  ;  and  he  accordingly  disbanded  his 
forces,  and  returned  to  the  capital.  Scarcely  had 
he  retired,  when  Angus  swept  the  country  with 
his  horsemen,  and  a  party  of  the  Douglases  daringly 
set  fire  to  two  villages  on  the  road  to  Stirling,  re- 
marking with  savage  pleasanti-y,  in  allusion  to  the 
late  escape  of  the  king,  thai;  the  light  might  serve 
him  in  his  journey,  if  he  set  out  before  dawn.  Irri- 
tated by  these  insults,  James  collected  his  troops, 
and  proceeded  to  Coldingham,  from  which  Angus 
retired  on  his  approach.  The  custody  of  the  abbey 
was  committed  to  Lord  Home,  but  on  the  same 
night  Angus  returned  and  drove  out  the  royal 
troops  from  their  newly-acquired  possession,  while 
the  king  himself  fled  in  haste  to  Dunbar.  Enraged 
at  these  failures,  James  now  de-  gjerreofTan- 
termined  to  reduce  Tantallon,  the  tallon  castle,  and 

chief  stronghold  of  Iiis  enemy,  and      defef*  °*  ""= 
,        .  ,,     1    1  Til  royal  troops, 

having  collected  an  army  ot  twelve 

thousand  men,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery, 
brought  from  Dunbar  and  other  fortresses,  he  sat 
down  before  the  castle.     After  a  siege  of  nearly 
twenty  days,   during  which,   in   spite   of  all  his 
efforts,  he  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  the 
sea-girt  hold,  he  was  compelled  reluctantly  to  aban- 
don the  attempt ;  and,  to  add  to  his  mortification, 
the  detachment  left  to  protect  and  bring  off'  the 
artillery   was   suddenly   attacked   and   routed   by 
Angus,  and  David  Falconer,  captain  of  the  royal 
guard,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  best  naval  officers 
in  Scotland,  was  slain.     The  indignation  of  James 
was   increased  by   the   destruction    of   a    richly- 
freighted  vessel,  which,  having  been  stranded  near 
Inncrwick,  was  plundered  by  the  Douglases,  and 
then  abandoned  to  the  peasantry,  who,  with  igno- 
rant wastefulness,  used  as  fire-wood  the  cinnamon 
which  formed  part  of  the  cargo.*     On  receiving 
intelligence  of  these  disasters,  the  young  monarch 
is  said  to  have  declared  with  an  oath  that,  while 
he  lived,  the  Douglases  should  never  find  a  resting- 
place  in  Scotland.t     The  task  of  driving  the  recu- 
sant faction  from  the  kingdom  having  been  declined 
by  Bctliwell,  was  ultimately  assigned  to  the  Earl 


•  Buclianan,  book  xiv.  cliap.  xxxviii. 
+  Lesley's    Historj-,  pp.  140,    141. 
.  301. 
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of  Argj-le,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Homes, 
Angus  is  com-  prosecuted  the  enterprise  so  vigor- 
pelled  to  tlee  to   ously,  that  Angus  was  compelled 

England.        ^  fly  jnto  England. 
During  the  whole  of  his  treasonable  proceedings, 
Douglas  had  maintained  a  close  correspondence 
with  Henry,  urging  the  English  monarch  to  send 
a  strong  body  of  troops  to  his  assistance,  or,  in  the 
event  of  failure,  requesting  an  asylum  in  his  king- 
dom.   The  conduct  of  the  carl,  however,  had  been 
so  flagitious,  that  it  was  condemned  even  by  the 
English  envoys,  and  the  amity  of  Scotland  was  so 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  his  own  kingdom,  now 
menaced  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  that  Henry  wisely  declined  any  active 
interference  in  behalf  of  the  banished  faction  ;  but 
he  graciously  received  Angus  at  his  court,  admitted 
him  into  his  privy  council,  and  awaited  the  chances 
of  diplomacy  to  secure  his  restoration  to  his  honours 
and  estates.    Accordingly,  when  negotiations  were 
commenced  for  a  renewal  of  the  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  the  English  commisGion- 
ers,  Dr.  Magnus  and  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  received 
instructions  to  make  the  amnesty  of   Angus  an 
indispensable  article  in  the  agreement ;  and  witli 
the  view  of  securing  the  compliance  of  the  Scottish 
council,  Magnus  advanced  to   Berwick,  where  he 
entered  into  correspondence  not  only  with  the  young 
king,  but  with  the  queen-mother,  the  Bishops  of 
Dankeld  and  Aberdeen,  and  Adam  Otterburn,  the 
Abortive  attempts  king's  advocate.     These  attempts, 
by  Hcnrj  to  pro-  however,  to  procure  the  recal  of  tlie 
cure  liis  recal.     Douglases,  were  fruitless.     James, 
in  reply,  professed  his  deep  obligations  to  Heniy 
for  protection  during  the  perils  of  his  minority, 
intimated  his  willingness  to  become  the  ally  of  his 
uncle,  in  preference  to  Charles  V.,and,  to  prove  his 
sincerity,  offered  a  pacification  for  five  years,  instead 
of  three,  as  was  proposed;  but  he  firmly  declined 
any  mediation  in  favour  of  Angus,  whose  life,  how- 
ever, though  forfeited  by  numerous  acts  of  treason, 
he  promised  to  spare.*     Tlie  answers  transmitted 
by  the  Scottish  council,  and  by  the  Bishops  of  Dun- 
keld  and  Aberdeen,  were  couched  in  similar  terms; 
and  though  Wolsey  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  of 
rage,  and  the  English  council  were  filled  with  in- 
dignation at  these  refusals,  they  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  Angus  as  hopeless.     The 
banished  earl  was  forced  to  remain  for  fifteen  years 
an  exile  in  England;  nor  was  he  permitted  to  return 
to  his  native  country  till  after  the  death  of  James, 
when  his  diminished  power  and  the  altered  state  of 
parties,  rende.ed  his  presence  less  formidable  to  the 
public  tranquillity.  A  treaty  of  peace  for  five  years 
was  shortly'  after  concluded  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  ratified  on  the  fourteenth  of  December, 
1528. 
Jame.s  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention 
State,  of  the       to   the   internal   condition  of  liis 
Borders.         kingdom,  many  districts  of  which 
had  become  completely  disorganized   during   his 
minority.     The   border  clans  had  resumed   those 
•  Calig.  B.  vii.  107  ;  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 


habits  of  plunder  and  lawless  violence  which  the 
vigorous  measures  of  James  IV.  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent repressed ;  and  their  excesses  were  connived 
at  by  Angus,  who  overlooked  their  delinquencies  in 
order  that  he  might  strengthen  his  own  interests, 
by  securing  the  support  of  the  Border  chiefs  of 
England.*  The  scene  of  their  forays  was  princi- 
pally the  opposite  border,  but  not  unfrequently  the 
inland  Scots  were  also  heavy  suS'erers  by  the  mid- 
night incursions  of  these  marauders.  They  affected 
to  despise  the  treaties  of  peace  which  were  formed 
between  Scotland  and  England,  declaring  their 
independence  of  both  James  and  Henry ;  and  by 
their  devastating  inroads  they  perpetually  endan- 
gered the  pacific  relations  between  the  two  king- 
doms. To  punish  these  turbulent  chiefs  was  no 
easy  task,  as  besides  the  number  of  their  followers 
and  the  natural  strength  of  their  fastnesses,  they 
were  each  protected  by  some  one  of  the  great  Bor- 
der barons,  who  profited  largely  by  the  fruits  of 
their  plunder.  James,  however,  with  characteristic 
promptitude  and  resolution,  undertook  the  difficult 
task  of  repressing  and  punishing  the  depredations 
of  these  banditti.  Having  convened  his  council  at 
Edinburgh,  and  represented  the  impossibility  of 
preserving  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  while 
the  Borders  remained  in  this  disorganized  state,  he 
avowed  his  intention  to  reduce  them  to  order,  and 
then  commanded  the  imprisonment  imprisonment 
of    the   Earl   of    Bothwell,    Lord  oitl:e 

Home,    Lord     Maxwell,    Scott    of    Border  barons. 
Buccleuch,  Ker  of  Feniiehirst,  and  other  powerful 
chiefs,    whose   interested   opposition   might    have 
defeated  his  plans,  f  Having  thus  secured  tlie  prin- 
cipal abettors  of  the  Border  freebooters,  he  passed 
rapidly  into  the  recesses  of  Eskdale  and  Teviot- 
dale,  with  a  force   of  eight  thousand  men,  doing 
justice  on  various  marauders  as  he      Execution  of 
proceeded.      C'ockburn  of  Hender-    the  Border  free- 
son,  and   Scott  of  Tusliylaw,  two  booters. 
notorious  offenders,  were  arrested,  and  hanged  be- 
fore the  gates  of  their  own  castles. |  But  the  fate  of 
Johnnie  Armstrong,  of  Gilnockie,  near  Langholm, 
produced  a  deeper  impression  of  terror,  not  unmin- 
gled  with  commiseration.     This  noted  freebooter, 

•  Calig.  B  ii.  224  ;  Tjtler,  vol,  V.  p.  192. 

+  Lesley,  pp.  141,  U2. 

1  Scott  was  so  distinguished  a  freebooter  that  he  was 
usually  called  the  King 'of  the  Border.  He  was  hanged 
upon  an  elm  tree,  which  still  exists  among  the  ruins  of  his 
castle.  It  is  ciilled  the  '  gallows-tree,'  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe,  that  along  its  principal  branches  there  are  yet 
visible  a  number  of  nicks  or  hollows,  over  which  the  ropes 
had  been  drawn  wherewith  Scott  performed  his  numerous 
executions. — See  Chambers'  Picture  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p. 
166. 

According  to  tradition,  Cockburn  was  sitting  at  dinner 
when  he  was  surprised  by  the  king,  and  without  ceren  jny 
led  out  and  hanged  over  the  gate  of  his  own  castle.  A'l'liile 
the  execution  was  going  forward  his  unhappy  wile  iu  said 
to  have  talten  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  the  Dow-glcn,  a 
dell  formed  by  a  mountain  torrent  called  the  Heudeiland 
Hum,  whicli  passes  near  the  site  of  the  tower.  A  place 
termed  the  Lady's  Seat  is  still  shown,  where  she  is  said  to 
have  striven  to 'drown,  amid  the  noise  of  a  water-fall,  tlie 
shouts  which  announced  the  close  of  her  husband's  exist- 
ence. This  touching  incident  gave  occasion  to  the  simple 
and  affecting  ballad,  entitled  '  The  Lament  of  the  Border 
Widow.'— Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  iii.  p.  9-1. 
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■who  levied  black-mail  fi-om  the  inhabitants  of  an 
extensive  district,  comprehending  even  a  portion  of 
England,  and  is  said  to  have  sprpad  the  terror  of 
his  name  almost  as  far  as  Newcastle,  was  generallj 
popular  throughout  the  western  marclies,  both  on 
account  of  tlie  high  courage  and  generous  qualities 
vihich  he  exhibited,  and  of  the  exemption  which 
his  tributaries  enjoj'ed  from  the  exactions  of  other 
and  less  powerful  tliiei'es.  On  learning  the  approach 
of  the  royal  cavalcade,  the  private  advice  of  some 
courticis,  or,  as  others  allege,  a  determination  to 
brave  it  out  before  the  king,  induced  Johnnie  to 
present  himself  before  James ;  and  accompanied  by 
forty-eight  of  his  followers,  richly  arrayed  in  all  the 
pomp  of  Border  chivalry,  the  dauntless  fieebooter 
proffered  liis  submission   and  entreated  the  royal 
grace  for  himself  and  his  men.     But  Johnnie  had 
entirely  miscalculated  the  effect  likelj'  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  imposing  appearance  of  his  train,  for 
James  sternlj-  refused  to  listen  either  to  his  excuses 
or  offers  of  service.     "  When  the  king  saw  liim," 
says  Pitscottie,*  "and  his  men  so  gorgeous  in  their 
apparel,  and  so  manybraw  men  under  ane  tyrant's 
command,  he  turned  about  his  face,  and  said,  '  \\'hat 
wants  j-on  knave  that  a  king  should  have  ?  '  and 
ordered  him   and   his  followers   to  instant  execu- 
tion."     "  But   John   Armstrong,"    continues   this 
minute  chronicler,  "  perceiving  that  the  king  kin- 
dled in  fury  against  him,  made  great  offei-s  to  the 
king :    that  he  should  sustain  liimself  with  forty 
gentlemen,  ever  leady  at  his  service,  on  their  own 
cost,  without  wronging  any  Scottishnian:  as,  indeed, 
had  never  been  his  i.uactice.     Secondlj-,  that  there 
was  not  a  subject  in  England,  duke,  earl,  or  baron, 
but  within  a  certain  day  he  should  bring  him  to  his 
majesty,  either  alive  or  dead."    All  was  unavailing; 
James  would  listen  to  no  offer,  however  great.    At 
length,  seeing  no  hope  of  favour,  Johnnie  said,  very 
proudly,  "  It  is  folly  to  seek  grace  at  a  graceless 
face ;  but  had  I  known  this,  I  should  have  lived 
upon   the   Borders,  in   despite  of  King  Harry  and 
you  both;  for  I  know  King  Harry  would  down 
■weigh  my  best  horse  with  gold,  to  know  that  I  was 
condemned  to  die  this  day."     Johnnie  and  all  liis 
retinue  were  accordingly  hanged  on   the  trees  of  a 
little  grove, t  at  a  place  called  Carlinrig  Chapel, 
about  ten  miles  above  Hawick,  and  were  buried  in 
a  deserted  church-yard,  where  their  graves  aje  still 
shown.     The  extent   to  which  James  carried   his 
severity  was,  without  doubt,   excessive  and  cruel. 
But  such  was  the  terror  which  he  thus  struck  into 
the  Border  marauders,  that  for  a  season  he  made 
'the   rush-bush  keep  the  cow;'  and,  according  to 
an  old  chronicler,  "thereafter  theie  was  great  peace 
and  rest  a  long  time,  where  through  the  king  had 
great  profit,  for  he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  going 

*  ritscottie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .31i,  3J3. 

t  The  country  people  in  tlie  liiglier  parts  of  Teviotdale 
and  LiJdesdale,  and  the  adjacent  districts,  who  ludd  the 
memory  of  Johnnie  Armstrong  and  his 'followers  in  veiv 
high  respect,  helieve  tliat  to  manifest  the  injustice  oi' their 
evecntion  tile  trees  immediately  witliered  away. — See  ]^i'\- 
den's  Scenes  of  Infancy,  and  the  Minstrjlsy  of  the  Scottish 
Dorder,  vol.  i.  p.  403  ;  Lesley,  pp.  Ii2,  U3. 


[  in  the  Eftrick  Forest,  in  keeping  by  Andre^w  Bell, 
who  made  the  king  as  good  count  of  them,  as  they 
had  gone  in  the  hinds  of  Fife." 

Having  thus  vindicated  his  authority,  and  re- 
pressed  for   a   time   the    insubordination   of   the 
Border  chiefs,  James  returned  to  Edinburgh ;  and 
on  his  arrival  restored  the  imprisoned  barons  to 
freedom,  with  the  exception  of  Bothwell,  wliose 
turbulent  spirit  and  great  influence  rendered  him 
peculiarly  dangerous.     Meanwhile  in  other  parts 
of  his  dominions  the  fierce  factions  of  the  nobility, 
strengthened  by  the  long  minority,  were  producing 
continual    broils.       The    Earl    of  Eebellion  in  the 
Caithness    sought   to    detach   the        Orkneys. 
Orkneys  from  Scotland,  and  erect  them  into  an 
independent  kingdom  under  his  own  sovereignty. 
With  the  assistance  of  Lord  Sinclair,  he  led  an 
army  to  these  islands;   but  the  inhabitants,  during 
their  fifty  years'  connection    with   Scotland,   had 
become   wai-mly   attached   to  the  Scottish  cause, 
and  under   the  leadership  of  James   Sinclair,  the 
governor,  offered  such  a  strenuous  resistance,  that 
the  invaders  were  ultimately  defeated,  though  not 
without  great   loss   on  both  sides.     The   Earl  of 
Caithness  himself  was  slain,  along  with  five  hun- 
dred of  his   men,   and   the   rest,  including  Lord 
Sinclair,   were    taken    prisoners.*      The   western 
islands  also   continued   to  be  the  scenes   of  san- 
guinary contests  between  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
the  M'Leaiis  of  Dowart.     The  chief  of  that  power- 
ful clan   had  married  a  sister  of      State  of  the 
Argyle,  and  either  from   the  cir-  Isles, 

cumstance  of  their  union  proving  unfruitful,  or 
more  probably,  from  some  domestic  quarrels,  he 
caused  his  lady  to  be  exposed  on  a  lonely  rock, 
near  Lismore,  which  at  high  water  was  covered 
by  the  sea.  From  this  perilous  situation  she 
was  rescued  and  conveyed  to  her  brother  by  the 
crew  of  a  fishing  boat,  ■which  happened  to  pass 
by  the  spot.  Her  wrongs  were  speedily  avenged 
by  her  brother,  Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Calder, 
who  surprised  M'Lean  in  his  bed,  during  a  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  and  put  him  to  death,  though 
the  chief  had  procured  letters  of  protection,  gua- 
ranteeing his  safety.!  This  gross  breach  of  faith 
roused  the  M'Leans  to  immediate  revenge,  and  the 
conduct  of  Argyle  having  excited  the  animosity 
of  some  of  the  other  islesmen,  they  combined  their 
forces  with  those  of  the  clan  Ian  Mhor,  and  led  by 
Alexander,  of  Isia,  wasted  the  possessions  of  the 
Campbells  with  fire  and  sword.  Reprisals  were 
immediately  made  by  the  vassals  of  Arg\le,  who 
laid  ■waste  great  part  of  the  Isles  of  Mull  and 
Tyree,  and  the  district  of  Morvern,  so  that  the 
western  highlands  became  in  a  short  time  almost 
completely  disorganized.  The  measures  adopted 
by  the  young  monarch  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
these  disaffected  districts  were  characterized  bv 
great  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  caused  exten- 
sive preparations  to  be  made  for  the  imrpose  of 
reducing  the  rebellious  chiefs  to  obedience ;  but  he 

»  Lesley,  p.  141. 

t  tJregoiy  s  Highlands,  &c.  p.  121. 
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sought  at  the  same  time,  by  offers  of  forgiveness 
and  promises  of  redress,  to  avert  hostilities,  aiid  to 
win  them  back  to  their  allegiance.  The  generosity 
and  justice  of  the  monarch  completely  disarmed 
the  insurgents.  Nine  of  the  principal  chiefs,  with 
Hector  M'Lean,  of  Dowart,  hastened  to  tender 
their  submission  to  the  king,  who  immediately 
granted  them  letters  of  protection ;  and  soon  after 
John  of  Isla  visited  James  at  the  jialace  of  Stirling, 
and  on  expressing  contrition  for  his  offences,  and  pro- 
mising to  support  the  ro3-al  authority,  to  assist  the 
king's  chamberlain  in  collecting  the  crown  rents,  and 
to  maintain  the  church  in  all  her  privileges,*  was 
confirmed  in  his  possessions,  and  restored  to  favour. 
That  the  clemencj'  of  the  king  did  not  ori- 
ginate in  weakness,  and  that  relentless  animosity 
might  be  engrafted  on  a  character  naturally  gene- 
rous, was  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  conduct  in 
one  memorable  instance,  which  occurred  about 
the  same  period.  Archibald  Douglas,  of  Kil- 
,      ,     , ,  sT)indie,    uncle    to    the   banished 

Juct  uf  James  Earl  of  Angus,  had  been  driven 
towajJsthe  into  exile  along  with  the  rest  of 
Douglases.  j^j^  family.  Remarkable  for  his 
great  strength  and  skill  in  martial  exercises, 
he  had  early  attracted  the  notice,  and  won  the 
affection  of  James,  who  called  him  his  '  Graystiel,' 
after  a  renowned  champion,  in  the  romance  of 
'  Sir  Egar  and  Sir  Grime.'  Weary  at  length  of 
exile,  and  seized  with  irrepressible  longings  for 
home,  the  aged  warrior  recollecting  the  king's 
personal  attachment  to  him,  determined  to  return 
to  his  native  land,  and  to  cast  himself  on  the 
royal  clemency.  As  James  was  returning  from 
hunting  in  the  park  of  Stirling,  the  banished  baron 
threw  himself  in  his  way ;  but  the  monarch,  mind- 
ful of  his  oath,  that  while  he  lived  no  Douglas 
should  find  a  refuge  in  Scotland,  passed  hurriedly 
on  without  any  sign  of  recognition,  and  though 
Kilspindie,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  armour  which  lie 
wore  under  his  clothes  for  fear  of  assassination, 
ran  by  the  side  of  the  king's  horse  to  the  castle 
gate,  he  failed  to  move  the  purpose  of  his  im- 
placable master.  He  sat  down  at  the  gate  weary 
and  exhausted,  and  asked  for  a  draught  of  water; 
but  even  this  was  refused  by  the  royal  attendants. 
The  king  afterwards  blamed  their  discourtesy,  but 
Kilspindie  >\'as  obliged  to  return  to  France,  where 
he  shortly  after  died  of  a  broken  heart.  This 
pitiless  displaj'  of  rigour  to  a  man  who  had  never 
personally  injured  him  is  a  serious  blot  on  the 
character  of  the  monarch,  and  called  forth  the 
condemnation  even  of  his  vindictive  uncle,  Henry 
VIII.,  who  quoted  the  saying,  '  a  king's  face  should 
give  grace.'t 
At  this  period  a  league  with  Scotland  became  a 
Matrimonial  matter  of  importance  alike  to  the 
negotiation.  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  who  had  combined  to 
resist  his    ambitious  views.      Both  parties  were 

•  Gregory'    Highlands,  &c.  pp.  1.3-2— 138. 
+  GntlHcrott,  vol.  ii.  p.  1U7  ;  Minstrelsy  of  the   Scottish 
border,  vol.  i.  p.  118,  note. 


eager  to  form  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  the 
Scottish  monarch,  with  the  view  of  securing  his 
co-operation  in  the  event  of  a  struggle ;  and 
Henry,  by  his  ambassadors,  had  already  offered 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  as  the  bride  of 
James.  Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  jealous  of  the 
power  which  so  near  a  connexion  with  the  Scottish 
king  might  give  to  his  enemies,  proposed  his  sister, 
the  (iueeii  of  Hun.'jary.  James,  who  was  not  in- 
different to  the  advantages  of  this  alliance,  sent 
letters  to  Albany,  then  residing  at  the  court  of 
Francis  I.,  urging  him  to  secure  the  consent  of 
that  monarch  to  the  completion  of  the  match. 
But  Albany  ungenerously  betrayed  the  plan  to 
the  English  council,*  who  resolutely  opposed  the 
union,  as  dangerous  to  the  league  between  France 
and  England  ;  and  as  the  lady  herself  preferred 
the  opulent  and  independent  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  which,  on  the  death  of  her 
aunt,  she  was  likely  to  succeed,  the  proposal  was 
speedily  abandoned.  Charles  showed  his  anxiety 
for  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  monarch  by  offer- 
ing next  his  niece,  a  daughter  of  Chri&ticrn  II.,  the 
deposed  king  of  Denmark,  -with  a  dowry  of  the 
whole  of  Norway.  But  as  James  was  already  the 
ally  of  Frederick,  the  reigning  monarch  of  Den- 
mark, and  would,  moreover,  have  required  to  win 
by  the  sword  the  distant  and  barren  portion  of  his 
proposed  bride,  he  prudently  declined  the  con- 
nexion. Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  secure  a  matri- 
monial alliance,  Charles,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  peace  of  Cambray,  anticipated  war  with 
Francis  and  Henry,  sought  to  form  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  with  Scotland;  but  as 
there  was  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  friend- 
ship of  so  remote  a  power  as  Austria,  which  could 
compensate  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  ancient  amity 
of  France,  and  the  risk  of  war  with  England, 
James  firmly  declined  the  proposals  of  the  em- 
peror, who  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon 
in  the  meantime  all  attempts  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  Scotland  in  his  plans. 

James  now  proceeded  to  correct  those  evils  in 
his  kingdom  which  the  long  minority  had  fostered, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  its  future  prosperity.  In 
a  parliament  which  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  26th  of  April,  some  severe  laws  were  passed 
against  the  crimes  of  assassination  and  robbery, 
which  the  annals  of  his  times  exhibit  as  of  fearful 
frequency.  Sir  James  Inglis,  Abbot  of  Culross,  had 
been  murdered  in  the  preceding  month  by  tJie 
Baron  of  TuUiallan  and  his  followers,  among  whom 
was  a  priest  named  Lothian.  The  chief  criminals 
managed  for  a  time  to  escape,  but  were  ultimately 
captured  by  the  vigour  of  the  government,  and  the 
priest,  after  being  solemnly  degraded  from  his 
office,  was,  along  with  his  lay  accomplice,  publicly 
beheaded.t  An  important  com-  Renewal  of  the 
mercial  treaty  between  Scotland  leaLjne  with  the 
and  the  Netherlands,  which  had  Netherlands. 
been  concluded  by  James  I.  for  one  hundred  years, 

•  Pinkertou,  vol.  ii.  p.  3(18. 

+  JJiui'iial  of  Ogcurients  in  Scotland,  p.  13. 
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■was  about  to  expire ;  and  as  the  alliance  had  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  James 
despatched  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundie,  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lion  King-at-arms,-with  David 
Panter  as  Secretary  of  legation,  to  Brussels,  with 
proposals  for  the  renewal  of  the  league.  The  Scottish 
envoys  were  received  with  distinguished  respect, 
both  by  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  had  now 
assumed  the  prefecture  of  the  Netherlands,  and  by 
tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  waa  at  that  time 
resident  at  her  court,  and  returned,  after  having 
renewed  the  treaty  between  the  two  countries  for 
another  century.* 

As  his  experience  increased,  James  was  naturally 
Policy  of  the      led   to   seek   aid  in    the   internal 
king.  administration    of   his    kingdom, 

fi-om  those  whose  wisdom  and  long-tried  fidelity 
justified  his  confidence.  The  breach  between  him 
and  his  nobles  had  been  gradually  widening. 
Their  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  open  combinations 
to  control  or  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown, 
not  onl}'  incapacitated  them  for  any  share  in  the 
government,  but  rendered  them  its  worst  and  most 
powerful  foes.  James  therefore  not  only  relin- 
quished those  friendships,  which  the  necessities  of 
his  position  or  the  inexperience  of  his  character 
had  led  him  at  the  outset  of  his  reign  to  form 
with  some  of  the  greater  barons,  but  proceeded 
firmly  to  punish,  without  respect  of  persons,  all 
who  presumed  to  infringe  the  laws.  Angus  had 
been  banished,  Crawford  was  stripped  of  the 
greater  portion  of  his  estates,  Argyle  was  impri- 
soned, Moray  and  Maxwell  remained  unnoticed, 
and  Sir  James  Hamilton,  who,  in  spite  of  his  fla- 
gitious crimes,  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  royal  con- 
fidence, was  now  treated  with  coldness  and  distrust. 
As  the  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  declined, 
that  of  the  clergy  steadily  increased,  and  the  prin- 
cipal counsellors  of  the  crown  were  chosen  from 
among  the  dignitaries  of  the  church.  ]Junbar, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  the  Chancellor,  James 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  his 
nephew,  David  Beaton,  Lord  Privy  Seal — enjoyed 
the  chief  share  of  the  royal  confidence  and  favour; 
and  though  the  influence  of  this  intimacy  was 
afterwards  prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  it  was  justified  by  the  position  of  the 
youthful  monarch,  and  proved  meanwhile  most 
beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  The  nobles  viewed  their 
waning  influence  with  alarm,  and  sought  to  re- 
cover their  ascendancy  by  measures  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  wisdom  and  vigour  of  James  to 
IntrijTues  of  defeat.  Bothwell,  whose  turbulent 
Bothwell.  conduct  had  been  punished  by 
temporary  imprisonment,  passed  at  this  time  into 
the  north  of  England;  and  having  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he 
endeavoured  to  enlist  that  nobleman,  and  through 
him  the  English  monarch,  in  treasonable  designs 
against  the  authority  of  his  sovereign.  After 
enumerating  his  own  grievances,  and  representing 
James  as  in  league  with  the  worst  foes  of  Henry, 
♦  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii,  p.  310. 


he  intimated  that  the  time  was  favourable  for  an 
invasion  of  Scotland,  where  the  nobles,  exasperated 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  were,  he  alleged,  ripe 
for  rebellion ;  and  offered  his  own  allegiance  and 
services,  with  those  of  one  thousand  gentlemen  and 
six  thousand  commoners,  to  aid  any  English  force 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Douglases,  might 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
He  had  no  doubt,  he  said,  that  with  his  own  power 
and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  he  would,  if  pro- 
perly supported,  be  able  to  crown  the  Pmglish 
monarch  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh  in  a  short 
time.*  These  base  and  treasonable  negotiations 
were  happily  discovered  by  James,  who,  on  the 
return  of  Bothwell  to  Scotland,  ordered  his  imme- 
diate arrest  and  imprisonment;  but  though  his 
traitorous  journey  failed  in  its  main  object,  it  was 
not  without  influence  in  renewing  the  Border  wars, 
which  broke  out  shortly  afterwards  with  a  ferocity 
that  threatened  the  general  peace  of  the  two 
kingdoms. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  an  im- 
portant change  was  introduced  in  Insiitution  of  the 
the  settlement  of  civil  causes,  by  College  of  Justice. 
the  institution  of  the  College  of  Justice,  which  is 
generallj'  said  to  have  been  framed  after  the  model 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Before  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  court,  civil  causes  were  deter- 
mined by  standing  committees,  consisting  of  the 
chancellor  and  certain  members  chosen  by  the 
king  from  each  of  the  three  Estates,  who  sat  thrice 
in  the  year,  at  such  places  as  the  king  should  ap- 
point. "  The  plan,"  as  Pinkerton  remarks,  "  was 
attended  with  many  inconveniences :  the  expense 
to  which  the  members  were  exposed  rendered 
them  reluctant  in  performing  this  duty,  and  preci- 
pitant in  its  accomplishment.  And  the  deputies  of 
the  commons  being  annually  changed,  if  a  suit 
were  prolonged,  the  change  of  judges,  who  were 
again  to  be  instructed  in  the  whole  of  the  proce- 
dure, rendered  the  embarrassment  and  protraction 
extreme  ;  not  to  mention  that  perhaps  none  of  the 
members  except  the  clergy  were  conversant  in  the 
laws."t  Many  serious  evils  also  resulted  from  the 
heritable  jurisdiction  of  the  barons  who  held  courts 
of  their  own,  the  decisions  of  which  were  often 
grossly  partial ;  while  relief  could  only  be  obtained 
by  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of  an  appeal 
to  the  king  and  the  privy  council.  To  remedy  these 
evils,  the  parliament  which  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
17th  of  May,  1532,  instituted  a  new  court,  consist- 
ing of  fourteen  members,  one-half  selected  from  the 
clergy,  the  other  from  the  laity,  with  a  president, 
who  was  always  to  be  a  clergyman.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion embraced  all  causes  except  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  privy  council  and  high  court  oi 
justiciar}',  and  its  annual  expenses  were  ordered 
to  be  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  clergy. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  new  court  was  to  simplify 

♦  Communications  between  Northumberland  and  Both 
well,  21st  December,  1531,  B.  v.  216;    Pinkerton,  vol.  ii 

p.  31-3. 
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the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  protect  the 
humbler  classes  from  the  oppression  of  the  ncbles  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  it  was  in  many  respects  an 
improvement  on  the  cumbrous  legal  machinery  of 
former  times  ;  but  its  benefits  ■were  exposed  to 
constant  hazard  by  one  unfortunate  regulation, 
which  provided  that  the  chancellor  might  preside 
when  he  pleased,  and  that  in  the  settlement  of  any 
question  of  importance  or  difficulty,  the  king  might 
send  three  or  four  members  of  his  privy  council  to 
influence  the  deliberations.  It  was  thus  a  ready- 
made  and  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
despotic  monarch  ;  nor  are  the  strictures  of  Bu- 
chanan on  its  servility, — even  making  allowance 
for  his  Protestant  leanings, — to  be  regarded  as 
partial  or  unjust,  supported  as  they  ai  e  by  many 
op])ressive  acts  in  this  and  the  following  reign.* 

In  spite  of  his  pacific  policy,  James  speedily 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  harassing  and  ])itiless 

contest  with  England.  The  charge 
Bonier  war.  „  .      °  ,       Y 

ot       aggression      seems     clearly 

brought  home  to  his  enemies.  The  representations 
of  Bothwell  as  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Scotland, 
and  his  promises  of  aid  to  an  invading  force,  ex- 
cited among  the  banished  Douglases  the  hope  of 
regaining  their  ascendancy ;  and  though  Henry 
made  no  formal  declaration  of  war,  and  even 
affected  to  regard  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
the  two  countries  as  an  untoward  event,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  from  the  correspondence  of 
Northumberland,  that  he  secretly  encouraged  the 
inroad  in  the  expectation  of  forcing  James  to  re- 
nounce his  connexion  with  the  pope  and  the 
cmperor.f  A  large  English  force,  led  by  Sir 
Anthony  Darcy  and  Sir  George  iJouglas,  marched 
from  Berwick,  and  after  burning  Coldinghara, 
Dunglas,  and  other  towns  and  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  returned  loaded  with  plunder. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots  broke  across  the 
Border,  and  set  fire  to  a  village  near  "W'arkworth, 
the  seat  of  Northumberland,  who  dressed  himself  at 
midnight  hj  the  blaze  of  bm-ning  houses.|  The 
carl  threatened  Kelso  with  a  similar  fate,  that  no 
place  near  the  Border  might  i-emain  to  hold  a 
Scottish  garrison  ;  but  though  this  design  failed, 
he  detached  sixteen  hundred  men,  who  burned 
Branxholm,  the  seat  of  Bucelcuch,  and,  amid  the 
light  of  flaming  villages,  carried  off  a  number  of 
prisoners,  and  a  large  booty  of  horses  and  cattle. 
James  prepared  to  resist  this  sudden  inroad,  though 
the  condition  of  his  kingdom  was  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. Argyle  and  Crawford,  two  potent  nobles, 
had  been  deprived  of  their  command  in  the  Isles, 
ind  were  ready  to  aid  the  treasonable  proceedings 
of  Bothwell  and  the  Douglases  ;§  while  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  clergy  had  become  discontented  in  con- 
sequence of  an  attempt  to  raise  from  their  dioceses 

*  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap,  xliii. 

+  Ibid,  book  xiv.  chap.  xliv. 

J  Northumberland  to  Fox;  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 
When  the  Maxwells,  in  I61.'j,  burnt  the  castle  of  Lochwood, 
they  saitl  they  did  so  to  give  the  Lady  .Johnston  'light  to 
Set  lier  hood.' 

t  Cang.  U.  i.  139. 


a  tax  of  ten  thousand  crowns  within  the  period  of 
one  year.  The  refusal  of  parliament  to  sanction  an 
impost  for  the  maintenance  of  three  thousand  men 
in  the  Border  garrisons,  increased  the  king's  embar- 
rassment ;  but  his  mea.sures,  notwithstanding  these 
difiiculties,  were  prompt  and  vigorous.  The  Earl 
of  Moray  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  military  array  of  the  country 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  to  each  of  which  in 
turn  the  defence  of  the  marches  was  entrusted  .for 
forty  days  ;*  while,  to  secure  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Border  chiefs,  an  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  previous  offences.  Mclan,  who  had 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  king  by  his  valour 
and  fidelity,  was  despatched  with  seven  thousand 
Highlanders  to  Ireland,  that  he  might  assist 
O'Donnel,  the  Irish  chief,  in  his  efforts  to  free  that 
country  from  the  yoke  of  England.  The  Scots 
now  pom-ed  across  the  Border,  and  retaliated  on 
their  foes  by  devastation  and  plunder.  Buecleueh, 
Ferniehirst,  and  Cessford  compelled  the  English 
forces  to  retire,  and  after  an  inroad  of  unexampled 
ferocity  returned  loaded  witli  booty.  As  the  war 
advanced,  the  passions  of  the  combatants  became 
more  exasperated,  and  their  inroads  more  frequent 
and  destructive.  Nor  did  the  rigours  of  winter 
produce  any  abatement  in  the  savage  strife.  The 
contest  had  now  raged  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
Henry,  at  length  convinced  that  neither  honour 
nor  profit  was  to  be  gained  by  its  continuance, 
became  anxious  that  it  should  cease.  In  an  em- 
bassy to  Francis,  his  ally,  he  detailed  the  inroads 
of  the  Scots,  whom  he  stigmatized  as  the  aggres- 
sors, and  threatened  to  chastise  them  by  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  war.  Francis  despatched  an 
envoy  to  Scotland,  with  the  view  of  mediating  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns  ;  but  his  interference  was 
rejected  by  James,  who  was  justly  displeased  at  the 
preference  which  the  French  king  had  of  late  given 
to  the  interests  of  England  over  those  of  Scotland, 
the  ancient  ally  of  his  kingdom.  Beauvois,  a 
second  envoy  from  Francis,  found  the  Scottish 
monarch  more  accommodating.  He  consented  to  a 
truce  with  England,  and  shortly  Truce 

after  appointed  Sir  James  Colville  ■"'i"i  Kngland. 
and  Adam  Otterbm-n  to  meet  with  Magnus  and  the 
other  English  commissioners  at  Newcastle,  with 
the  view  of  arranging  the  conditions  of  a  satisfac- 
tory peace.  Negotiations  accordingly  commenced;: 
but,  in  consequence  of  unforeseen  difficulties,  they 
were  protracted  till  the  month  of  October.t 

The  war  still  continued  to  rage  on  the  Borders, 
where,  properlj-  speaking,  peace  scarcely  ever  pre- 
vailed ;  but  although  the  conduct  of  the  English 
monarch  towards  his  nephew  was  calculated  to 
provoke  his  warmest  resentment,  James  was  well 
aware  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  his  kingdom 
to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities  with  England,  even  at 
some  sacrifice  of  personal  feeling;  and  accordingly 
despatched  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen  and  Sir  Adam 
Otterburn  to  the  English  court,  with  full  powers 

*    Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chaj,.  xliv. 
+  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
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'to  conclude  a  lasting  pacification.  After  some 
Coticlasl™  ot  negotiations  at  London  with  the 
peace  with  Englisli  commissioners,  Secretary 
England.  Cromwell  and  Dr.  Fox,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded,  which  was  to  continue  during 
the  lives  of  the  two  monarchs,  and  for  a  year  after 
the  death  of  him  who  first  deceased.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Border  fortalice  of  Edrington,  which  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Douglases  since  their 
banishment,  should  be  restored  to  the  Scots  ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  James  consented  that  Angus, 
■with  his  brother  and  uncle,  should  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  England,  as  the  subjects  of  Henry.  The 
treatj'  was  concluded  on  the  twcltth  of  Maj',  1534, 
and  speedily  ratified  by  botli  monarchs,  with 
more  than  usual  solemnity.*  Tlie  Order  of  the 
Garter  was  soon  after  transmitted  to  James,  by  the 
hands  of  Lord  William  Howard,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk;  while  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  bestowed  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece, t  and  Francis  the  First  requested  his  ac- 
ceptance of  that  of  St.  Michael. 

James  being  thus  freed,  by  the  conclusion  of 
Matrimoninl  peace  with  England,  from  the 
negotiations,  ajjprehension  of  external  hostili- 
ties, turned  his  attention  to  the  negotiation  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance.  His  marriage  was  earnestly 
desired,  both  by  his  councillors  and  the  great  body 
of  his  subjects.  He  was  the  last  of  nis  line,  and 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  imminent  danger  in 
the  suppression  of  disturbances,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  lawless  banditti  who  infested  the  remote 
districts  of  the  country- ;J  and  at  other  times  he 
hazarded  his  person  less  justifiably  in  private  and 
nocturnal  adventures,  which  he  undertook  from  the 
love  of  enterprise  and  intrigue.  The  dagger  of  an 
assassin,  or  an  accidental  b  ow  in  a  midnight  brawl, 
might  have  exposed  the  kingdom  to  all  the  perils 
of  a  vacant  throne  and  a  disputed  succession. 
Some  overtures  had  already  been  made  to  the 
French  king,  for  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
James  and  his  daughter  Magdalene;  but  the  ten- 
der years  and  delicate  health  of  that  princess  pre- 
vented the  completion  of  the  union  at  this  time. 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  having  heard  of  this  ne- 
gotiation, endeavoured  to  induce  the  Scottish 
monarch  to  abandon  the  French  alliance,  by  offer- 
ing him  in  marriage  his  own  niece,  the  Princess 
Mary  of  Portugal;  but  the  proposal  was  cour- 
teously declined. 

In  the  meantime  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
Persecution  of  tlon  had  been  steadily  making 
the  Reformers,  progress  among  the  people  of 
Scotland,  and  now  began  to  excite  great  alarm 
among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But  although 
the  king  was  fully  aware  of  the  idleness,  ignorance, 
ar/d  dissolute  lives  of  a  large  portion  of  the  clergy, 
and  had  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a 
reform  in  the  general  morals  of  this  body,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  his  uncle  in 

*  Kymer,  vol.  xiv.  p,  480 — .'J37. 

+  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  19. 

I  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap.  xlvi. 


shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome.  Unhappily  for 
himself,  in  spite  of  his  hatred  to  the  Douglases,  he 
adopted  tlie  policy  of  Angus  towards  the  reformers, 
and  commenced  a  fierce  persecution  against  those 
whom  he  doubtless  esteemed  the  enemies  of  the 
truth.  Several  of  the  disciples  of  the  Reformation 
were  condemned  for  heresy,  and  brought  to  the 
stake.  Some,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  tortures 
and  death,  submitted  to  make  a  public  recantation 
of  their  opinions ;  and  a  number  more  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  intolerant  and  cruel  conduct  of  the 
king,  to  flee  for  safety  to  England.*  Tliey  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome  from  Henry  VIII. ,  who 
had  now  entirely  renounced  the  authority  of  the 
papal  see,  and  used  every  effort  to  induce  his 
nephew  to  follow  his  example.  In  order  to  open 
his  eyes  to  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  usurpations, 
he  sent  to  James  a  work  entitled,  Embassy  from 
'  The  Doctrine  of  a  Christian  Man,'  England. 
in  which  the  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church 
were  exposed ;  and  despatched  successively  Dr. 
Barlow,  his  chaplain,  and  Lord  William  Howard, 
to  request  a  conference  with  his  royal  nephew  at 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  both  coun- 
tries. According  to  the  Scottish  historians,  the 
English  envoys  were  instructed  to  make  the  most 
splendid  offers  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  his 
uncle's  wishes. f  But  James,  though  anxious  to 
maintain  amicable  relatior.s  with  his  powerful  and 
imperious  relative,  did  not  wish,  in  present  cir- 
cumstances, to  draw  these  ties  closer.  He  there- 
fore declined  to  accept  of  the  treatise  which  Henry 
had  sent  him,  acting,  it  was  supposed,  by  the 
advice  of  his  clerical  counsellors,  whom  Barlow 
describes  as  '  the  pope's  pestilent  creatures,  and 
very  limbs  of  the  devil.'J  James  himself,  he  says, 
was  of  an  excellent  and  generous  disposition,  but 
his  ecclesiastical  council  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
England.  The  royal  chaplain,  who  was  a  per- 
suasive preacher,  was  instructed  by  his  master  to 
display  his  eloquence  before  the  Scottish  king,  if 
he  could  obtain  permission  ;  but  the  clergy  shut  up 
all  the  pulpits  against- him.  James  had  at  first 
consented  to  the  proposal  of  a  conference,  through 
the  importunity  of  the  queen  dowager  ;§  hut  this 

*  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap- 1. 

+  Ibid. 

X  Calig.  B.  ii.  19],;  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

§  The  reappearance  of  Margaret  on  the  political  stage  on 
this  occasion  shows  that  she  still  retained  her  old  habits  of 
treacliery  and  intrigue.  She  had  contrived  to  elicit  from 
the  king  some  information  respecting  the  secret  orders 
which  he  had  given  to  his  ambassador,  Sir  Adam  Otterbnrn, 
then  resident  at  Hampton  Court,  how  he  was  not  to  ogl'ee 
to  Henry's  'new  constitution  of  religion,'  and  tliat  lie  meant 
to  change  the  place  of  the  proposed  conference  from  York 
to  Newcastle,  'on  account  of  tlie  free  sea  adjacent.'  She 
immediately  wrote  down  an  account  of  all  that  .James  had 
told  her  in  confidence,  and  transmitted  it  by  express  to  her 
bvotlier.  Her  base  treachery  was  speedily  discovered,  and 
naturally  excited  the  king's  severe  displeasure.  Dr.  Bar- 
low, iu  a  letter  to  his  master,  states  that  the  queen  '  was 
tlien  in  high  displeasure  with  King  James,  he  bearing  her 
in  hand,  or  accusing  her  of  receiving  gifts  from  her  brothel 
to  betray  him,  with  many  other  unkind  suspicious  words.' 
(State  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  47.)  Shortly  after,  when  Margaret 
was  rene\,mg  ner  imponumties,  mat  James  shcuid  accede 
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step  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Hamiltons, 
who,  after  the  ])uke  of  Albany  (now  advanced  in 
yeara  and  childless),  were  the  next  heirs  to  the 
throne,  and  wei'e  therefore  unwilling  that  the  king 
should  marry  at  all ;  and  by  the  clergy,  wlio 
dreaded  that  the  influence  of  Henrj-  might  induce 
their  sovereign  to  throw  off  the  dominion  of  the 
Koniish  Church.  They  represented  to  him  the 
danger  of  placing  himself  in  the  power  of  a  monarch 
whose  ancestors  had  frequently  acted  with  bad 
faith  towards  the  kings  of  Scotland.  Two  aged 
prelates,  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  George  Crichton,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  implored 
the  king  with  tears  not  to  abandon  the  religion  of 
his  fathers,  and  solemnly  warned  him  that  the 
overthrow  of  the  church  was  certain  to  be  followed 
by  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  and  as  a  last  resource, 
the  clergy  bestowed  lavish  bribes  on  those  cour- 
tiers who  possessed  the  greatest  influence  over  the 
king,  that  they  might  dissuade  him  fi-ora  the 
dreaded  interview.* 
The  king  himself  appears  to  have  lent  a  willing 
The  proposals  ^^''  t°  these  interested  represcnta- 
of  Henry  de-  tions.  It  was  impossible  but  that 
dined  by  James,  j^g  ^ygf  have  been  displeased  with 
the  violent  and  dictatorial  manner  of  the  English 
monarch,  the  countenance  he  had  given  to  the 
banished  house  of  Douglas,  and  the  intrigues 
which  he  had  carried  on  with  the  discontented 
portion  of  the  Scottish  nobles.  James  must  also 
Lave  been  well  aware,  that  by  renouncing  the 
authoritj'  of  the  Pope,  and  confiscating  the  propeity 
of  the  church,  he  would  inevitably  forfeit  the 
fiieridship  of  France  and  the  other  continental 
powers,  and  place  himself  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
a  monarch  whose  haughty  and  imperious  disposi- 
tion rendered  the  maintenance  of  amicable  rela- 
tions with  him  an  exceedingly  difficult  task.  The 
proposed  conference  was  therefore  indefinitely  post- 
poned, and  the  matrimonial  negotiation  fell  to  the 
ground.  Soon  after,  an  embassy  consisting  of 
David  Beaton,  the  Laird  of  Erskine,  and  Sir  David 
Matrimonial  Lindsay,  was  despatched  to  tlie 
emliassy  to  French  court,  for  the  purpose  of 
France.  forming  a  treaty  of  marriage  be- 

tween'-the  Scottish  king  and  Marie  de  Bourbon, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  France.  Francis 
was  eager  to  promote  the  match,  and  offered  to 
declare  the  lady  his  adopted  daughter,  and  to 
endow  her  with  a  portion  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns;  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  England 
and  Spain,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  Hamiltons, 
the  negotiations  proceeded  so  far,  that  not  only 
was  the  assent  of  the  French  monarch  signified  by 

to  liis  uncle's  request  for  an  interview,  he  sfenily  answered, 
'  If  your  brother  means,  by  your  aid,  to  betray  me,  I  had 
liever  (ratlier)  it  were  done  while  I  am  in  mine  own  realm 
than  in  England.'  The  fidelity  of  Otterburn  himself  was 
not  priiof  against  the  bribes  of  Heni"y.  He  had  long  been 
in  the  habit  of  furnishing  secret  information  to  the  English 
court,  and  was  afterwards  imprisoned  for  fi  secret  negotiation 
with  the  Douglases. 
*  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap.  11. 
YOL.  I. 


letters  under  the  great  seal,*  but  a  portion  of  the 
lady's  dowry  was  paid  down  beforehand. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  j-ear,  Clement  VII.  died, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  Paul  III. 
The  new  pontiiT  feeling  satisfied  that  the  breach 
between  Hehiy  and  the  court  of  Rome  was  now 
irreparable,  prepared  a  bull  excommunicating  the 
English  monarch  and  his  abettors,  declaring  him 
to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  absolving  his  subjects 
from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  commanding 
them  to  take  up  arms  against  him.  He  at  the 
same  time  declared,  that  all  the  treaties  and  alli- 
ances of  Henry  with  Christian  princes  were  dis- 
solved, and  laboured  earnestly  to  form  a  coalition 
against  him,  as  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom. 
With  the  view  of  confirming  James  in  his  allegi- 
ance to  the  papal  see,  and  inducing  him  to  join  the 
alliance  against  his  imperious  neighbour,  the  pon 
tiff  despatched  his  legate,  Antonio  y^^^^  „f  ij^g 
Campeggio,  into  Scotland,  with  papal  legate  to 
instructions  to  depict,  in  the  dark-  Scotland, 
est  colours,  the  conduct  of  the  English  king,  his 
divorce,  his  scandalous  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
his  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  his 
cruel  execution  of  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
for  their  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  supremacy  in 
spiritual  matters.  At  the  same  time  the  papal 
legate  addressed  the  Scottish  king  by  the  title  of 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  of  which  Henry  had  proved 
himself  unworlh}-,  and  presented  to  him  a  cap  and 
a  swoid,  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  Pope 
at  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity,  with  an  intimation 
that  the  weapon  might  be  most  appropriately 
wielded  against  the  English  heresiarch.  Permis 
sion  was  also  granted  to  James  to  levy  an  addi- 
tional contribution  upon  his  clergy,  which  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  least  powerful  of  the  in- 
ducements held  out  by  the  legate  to  confirm  the 
Scottish  monarch  in  hia  attachment  to  the  papal 

couit.t 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  king  became  impatient 
at  the  obstacles  which  were  inter-  james  resolves 
posed  to  his  marriage,  principally  to  visit  the  court 
from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  °^  France, 
of  Francis  to  give  offence  to  Henry  VIII. ,  who,  he 
was  aware,  was  intent  upon  accomplishing  an 
alliance  with  Scotland,  and  adopted  the  romantic 
resolution  to  pay  a  visit  in  disguise  to  the  court  of 
his  intended  father-in-law,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
view  ot  the  lady  for  whom  he  was  in  f;reat}%  and  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  had  delayed  the 
match.  Having  made  the  necessary  preparations 
with  the  utmcst  seercsy,  he  embarked  at  Leith,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  with  a  slender  retinue  of  nobles 
and  knights,  without  informing  any  person  either 
of  the  object  or  the  destination  of  his  voyage.  It 
was  supposed  by  some  that  he  intended  to  proceed 
to  the  English  court ;  but  this  illusion  was  speedily 
dissipated ;  for  when  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 

•  This  document,  which  is  dated  SOth  March,  1030,  is 
preserved  in  the  Archives  of  the  kingdom  of  France.— Uvea 
of  the  Queens  .)f  Scothiml,  vol.  i.  p.  '■i'^'i- 

+  Lthlev,  1).  l.iO;   I'iukerton,  \ol.  ii.  p.  335. 
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embarked  got  out  to  sea,  it  encountered  a  severe 
gale,  and  the  pilot  inquiring  what  course  they 
sliould  steer,  the  reply  of  the  king  was,  '  Land  me 
on  any  coast  except  England.'  When  the  royal 
purpose  was  understood,  it  proved  so  unsatisfactory 
to  the  nobles,  that  after  the  king  fell  asleep,  they 
resolved  to  alter  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
cniTy  him  back  to  Scotland;  and  Sir  James 
Hamilton  taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
the  deed,  seized  the  helm,  and  put  about  the  ship. 
\\'hen    the   king   awoke  and  found  himself  once 

he  is  driven     more  close  to  the  Scottish  coast, 

back —  he  was  so  much  displeased,  that  he 

threatened  to  hang  the  captain  ;  and  according  to 
I'uchanan,  he  was  never  completely  reconciled  to 
the  nobles  who  had  thus  sought  to  frustrate  his 
plans,  vowing  that  '  if  he  lived  he  should  remem- 
ber and  reward  them  for  their  good- will.'* 

But  James,  with  characteristic  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, adhered  to  his  design  in  spite  of  the  interested 
opposition  of  a  portion  of  his  nobility ;  and  as  his 
intention  had  now  become  known,  he  resolved  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  his  romantic  expe- 
dition. A  regency  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  with 
the  Ear-Is  of  Eglinton,  Huntley,  and  Montrose,  and 
Lord  Maxwell,  who  were  empowered  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of 
their  sovereign  ;  and  James,  after  performing  a  pil- 
grimage on  loot  from  Stirling  to  the  Chapel  of  our 
Lady  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgh,  and  offering 
—he  renews  liis  "P  prayers  for  a  prosperous  voy- 
voyage.  age,    sailed   a   second    time   from 

Leith,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  vessels,  accompanied 
by  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  An-an,  Rothes,  the  Lords 
Fleming  and  Maxwell,  the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  the 
Prior  of  Pittenweem,  and  other  nobles  and  digni- 
taries, with  about  three  or  four  hundred  attend- 
ants. On  the  tenth  day  they  landed  at  Dieppe ; 
and  the  king  having  resolved,  before  proceeding  to 
Paris,  to  obtain  a  view  of  his  afBanced  bride,  re- 
paired in  disguise  to  the  ducal  chateau  of  Vendome, 
and  mingled  with  the  crowed  of  attendants  and 
spectators  who  filled  the  lower  end  of  the  hall 
during  a  public  fete.  He  was  speedily  recognised, 
however,  by  his  resemblance  to  a  miniature  por- 
trait which  the  princess  had  procured  from  Scot- 
land. "  Wherefore,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  she  past  to 
her  coffer,  and  took  out  his  picture  which  she  had 
gotten  out  of  Scotland  by  some  seci-et  means ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  looked  upon  the  picture  it  made  her 
know  the  king  incontinent,  where  he  stood  among 
the  rest  of  the  company,  and  she  past  pertly  to 
him,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Sir,  you 
stand  over  far  aside,  therefore,  if  it  please  your 
Grace  to  talk  with  my  father  or  me,  as  you  think 
for  the  present,  a  while  for  your  pleasure,  you  may 
if  you  will.'"  James  being  thus  discovered,  was 
forthwith  introduced  to  the  Luke  and  his  court, 
by  whom  he  was  received  with  gi-eat  cordial- 
ity.    "Then,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "there  was 

*  Lesley,  p.  100;  buchanas,  book  xiv.  cliap.  Hi. ;  Pitscot- 
tie, vol.  ii.  p.  .'?i;q. 


nothing  but  merriness,  banqueting,  and  great  cheer, 
with  music  and  playing  on  instruments,  and  all 
other  kind  of  pastime  for  the  fields,  with  lutes, 
shawlms,  trumpets,  and  organs;  jousting  and  run- 
ning of  great  horses,  whilk  pastimes  were  all  to 
delight  the  King  of  Scotland.  For  the  duke  pre- 
pared ane  fair  palace  to  the  king,  decored  with  all 
costlie  ornaments.  Tlie  walls  thereof  were  hung 
with  tapestry  of  gold,  and  wrought  with  silk  ;  the 
floor  laid  over  with  green  frieze ;  a  pall  (a  state 
canopy)  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones  was 
placed  over  the  king's  head  when  he  sat  at  meat, 
and  the  halls  and  chambers  were  perfumed  with 
sweet  odours,  very  delectable  to  the  senses  of 
men."*  In  spite,  however,  of  all  these  honours 
which  the  duke  paid  to  his  royal  guest,  and  the 
love  tokens  which  passed  between  the  king  and 
the  young  lady,  who  is  said  to  have  been  deeply 
captivated  by  his  handsome  appearance  and  gallant 
accomplishments,t  the  marriage  treaty  was  ulti- 
mately broken  off;  and  James  transferred  his  ad- 
dresses to  the  Princess  Jlagdalene,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Francis,  for  who.'Je  hand  he  had  already 
made  repeated  overtures  to  her  father.  Magdsk- 
lene  is  said,  by  the  French  historians,  to  hav» 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Scottish  monarch  at  first 
sight ;  and  although  Francis  earnestly  dissuaded 
the  match,  on  account  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
his  daughter's  constitution,  hei  physicians  having 
assured  him  '  that  she  was  not  strong  enough  to 
travel  to  a  colder  climate  than  her  own,  and  that 
if  she  did,  her  days  would  not  be  long' — the 
youthful  lovers  turned  a  deaf  ear   to   his  remou- 

strances,  and  their  nuptials  were      ,,  , 

.  '  .  '■  Marriage  of 

solemnized    with    unusual   splen-      James  to  the 
dour,   on   the    first    of    January,   Priucesa  MagOa- 
la^^,   in    the   cathedral  of  Notre  ^'"'• 

Dame.  The  president  and  members  of  the  par- 
liament of  Pai'is,  clad  in  scarlet  robes,  went  in 
state  to  offer  a  congratulatory  address  to  the 
Scottisli  king,  and  then  headed  the  procession 
which  preceded  that  monarch  in  liis  state  entrance 
into  the  capital,  as  the  affianced  husband  of  the 
Princess  Magdalene — an  honour  which  had  nevei 
before  been  paid  to  any  foreign  prince  or  poten 
tate.|  At  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  the 
Kings  and  Queens  of  France  and  Navai-re,  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
other  French  nobles,  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Scottish  nobility,  and  many  illustrious  foreigners, 

•  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  pp  364,  Sas. 

I  Francis  attempted  to  compensate  the  Lady  of  Vendonw 
forher  disaitpointment,-by  ott'eriug  her  another  consort  o# 
suitable  rank,  but  she  declined  ail  matrimonial  overture! 
and  retired  into  a  convent. 

J  The  parliament  strongly  objected  to  this  nntisEal  pro 
ceeding,  and  entreated  Francis  to  consider  well  the  bad 
consequences  that  might  result  hom  such  an  innovatioa 
upon  their  ancient  customs,  'iliey  also  protested  again** 
any  alteration  in  the  costume  of  the  y)HrUament,  and  spent 
nearly  a  week  in  debating  on  this  matter  before  they  wottld 
submit  to  the  royal  pleasure. — See  Lives  of  the  Queens  .f 
Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  3U.3,  301.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  an 
cient  account  of  the  proceedings  that  James  did  not  make 
any  speech  in  reply  to  the  complimentary  address  of  the 
president,  '  because  he  knew  so  little  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.' 
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surrounded  the  altar,  and  seven  cardinals  assisted 
at  the  ceremonial.*  "  There  was  never  sic  (such) 
solemnitie,"  saj  a  Pitscottie,  "  nor  sic  nobilitie  seen 
in  Fi'ance  in  one  day,  as  was  at  that  time  there. 
For  through  all  France  that  day  there  was  joust- 
iiiff  and  tournaments,  with  all  other  maul}'  exer- 
cises, as  also  skirmishing  of  ships  througli  all  the 
coasts  and  firths;  so  that  in  towns,  lands,  seas, 
villages,  castles  and  towers,  there  was  no  man  that 
might  have  heard  for  the  reard  (roaring)  and  noise 
of  cannons  and  other  munitions,  nor  scarcely  have 
seen  for  the  vapours  thereof.  There  was  also 
within  the  town  of  Paris  cunning  carvers  and  pro- 
found negroniancers,  who  by  their  art  caused  things 
appear  which  were  not;  di-agona  flying  in  the  air, 
spouting  fire  on  others;  rivers  of  water  running 
through  the  town,  and  slaps  fighting  thereupon,  as 
it  liad  been  in  buUering  streams  of  the  sea,  shoot- 
ing of  guns  like  cracks  of  thunder ;  and  these 
wonders  were  seen  both  by  the  nobility  and  com- 
mon people."t  The  Scottish  king  and  his  j-outhful 
queen  remained  at  her  father'scourt  until  thespring; 
and  such  was  the  influence  which  James  possessed 
with  his  father-in-law,  that  he  is  said  to  have  dis- 
posed of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  preferments,  and  to- 
have  dispensed  pardons  to  prisoners  as  freely  as 
if  he  had  been  in  his  own  kingaom ;  for  Francis 
could  refuse  him  nothing,  and  was  entirely  guided 
by  his  wishes. 

Meanwhile  his  own  subjects  having  become 
impatient  under  the  protracted  absence  of  their 
sovereign,  which  had  now  extended  to  nearly  nine 
months,  preparations  were  made  for  the  departure 
of  the  royal  couple.  An  application  to  the  English 
monarch  for  permission  to  pass  through  his  domi- 
nions was  discourteously  refused,  partly,  it  appears, 
from  the  dissatisfaction  felt  by  Henry  at  the  refusal 
of  his  request  for  the  pardon  of  the  Douglases,  and 
partly  from  unwillingness  to  incur  the  expense  of 
entertaining  his  nephew  in  a  manner  suitable  to 

Their  return  to   his  rank.J     James  was  therefore 

Scotland.         compelled  to  return   by  sea ;  and 

having  embarked  at  Dieppe,  after  a  stormy  passage§ 


*  An  interesting  view  of  the  ceremony  is  given  in  a 
curious  contemporary  painting  wliio.h  formerly  decorated 
the  gallery  of  the  Lusemboui'g  palace,  a!Kl  is  now  in  the 
collection  of  Lord  Elgin,  at  Broom-hall,  in  Fife. 

+  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  211. 

§  The  vessel  which  carried  the  royal  couple  was  com- 
pelled to  anchor  for  some  time  off  Scarborougli,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  of  the  wind,  and  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Yorkshire  coast  came  out  in  boats  to  see  the 
Scottish  king,  some  of  whom,  it  appears,  went  d(>wn  on  their 
knees  to  James,  entreating  him  to  enter  England  with  an 
army  to  deliver  tliera  from  the  tyranny  of  Heni7.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  who  had  come  to  Scarborough,  apparently  with 
the  hope  that  the  stormy  weather  would  compel  the  royal 
voj-agers  to  land  an  the  English  coast,  where  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  would  have  been  made  prisoners,  says  in  a 
letter  to  Cromwell,  "  If  Grodhad  sent  such  good  fortune  that 
the  King  of  Scots  had  landed  in  these  parts,  I  would  so 
honestly  have  handled  him,  that  he  and  his  bride  should 
have  drunk  my  wine  at  Sheritfe-Hutton  before  he  had  re- 
turned to  Scotland.  I  was  in  some  hope  of  this,  for  tlie  wind 
•  was  very  strainable  on  Wednesday  morning." — Norfolk  to 
Cromwell,  dated  Bridlington,  May  18th,  1037;  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 


he  arrived  with  his  bride  at  Leith,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  May.  They  wo  .f  recoived  with  great  rejoicings 
by  an  immense  cnn:;ourse  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, who  caiiie  to  welcome  their  sovereign  home, 
and  to  see  their  new  queen.  As  soon  as  she  landed, 
Magdalene  knelt  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
'kissed  the  moulds  thereof,'  whilst  she  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  having  brought  the  king  and 
her  safely  through  tlie  seas,  and  prayed  for  the 
happiness  of  her  new  couutiy  :  an  incident  which 
seems  to  have  gre.".tly  endeared  her  to  the  aifections 
of  the  Scottish  people.*  Preparations  were  com- 
menced on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence  for  the 
coronation  of  the  young  queen,  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  day  of  gladness  and  festivity  tliroughout 
the  whole  realm.f  But  scarcely  had  the  rejoicings 
for  her  arrival  ceased,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Magdalene  was  sinking  under  that  insidious 
malady  tlie  seeds  of  which  she  had  Death  of  the 
long  carried  in  her  constitution ;  yu'ig  queen, 
and  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  her  husband  and 
the  whole  nation,  she  expired  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
before  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year. 
Brantome  states  that  "  she  was  very  deeply  regret- 
ted, not  only  by  James  V.,  but  by  all  his  people, 
for  she  was  very  good,  and  knew  how  to  make  her- 
self trulv  beloved.  She  had  a  great  mind,  and  was 
most  wise  and  virtuous."  "  All  the  great  triumph 
and  joy  of  her  coming,"  says  Pitscottie,  "  was  turned 
to  dolor  and  lamentation,  and  all  the  play  that 
should  have  been  made,  was  turned  into  soul  masses 
and  dirges  ;  and  such  mourning  throughout  the 
country,  and  lamentation,  that  it  was  great  pity 
for  to  see  ;  and  also  the  king's  heavy  moan  that  lie 
made  for  hei-  was  greater  than  all  the  rest."  She 
was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  royal  vault, 
in  the  Abbey  of  Ilulyrood,  near  the  co£B.n  of  James 
II.,  and  her  epitaph  was  composed  in  elegant  Latin 
verse,  by  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,t  and 
her  untimely  death  occasioned  the  first  general 
mourning  ever  worn  in  Scotland.§ 

The  conduct  of  Henry  during  James's  absence  in 
France,  had  not  been  calculated  to  Conduct  of 
allay  those  resentful  feelings  which  Henry  during 
must  have  been  excited  by  the  J™'^^'«  ''''^™»«' 
open  maintenance  of  Angus  and  his  brothers  at  the 
English  court,  and  his  ungenerous  refusal  to  allow 
the  Scottish  king  and  his  bride  to  pass  through 
England  on  their  return  to  their  own  country. 
Carrying  out  the  base  policy  invented  by  Lord 
IJacre,  of  sowing  disunion  and  treachery  amongst 
the  Scottish  nobles,  by  means  of  an  organized 
system  of  corruption  and  bribery,  Henry  had  sent 
into  Scotland  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  an  able  and  crafty 
diplomatist,  who  continued  for  the  long  period  of 
half  a  century  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  afi'airs  of  the  northern  kingdom.     Sadler  was 

•  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  373 ;  Lesley,  p.  153. 

+  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  13.5. 

♦  It  appi-ars  from  an  entry  in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts, 
21st  August,  1.037,  that  the  learned  poet  was  rewarded  by 
the  gift  o''  twenty  pounds. 

§  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap.  lii. 
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instructed  to  communicate  with  the  queen-mother, 
to  gain  over  the  nobility  to  the  English  interest,  to 
sound  the  inclinations  of  the  body  of  the  people  on 
the  subject  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  generally  entertained  respecting  the 
secession  of  Henry  from  the  Papal  see.*    He  found 

State  of  parties  Maigaret  eagerly  prosecuting  a  suit 
ill  yootlaud.  of  divorce  against  Lord  Methven, 
her  third  husband,  whom  she  accused  of  wasting 
her  estates,  and  burdening  them  with  debts.  She 
was  as  ready  as  ever  to  betray  the  counsels  of  the 
government,  and  to  lend  herself  to  the  treacherous 
intrigues  of  her  brother's  agents;  but  her  venality 
and  falsehood,  together  with  her  unblushing  pro- 
fligacy, had  completely  destroyed  her  influence.  The 
council  of  regency,  according  to  Sadler,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Komish  see,  and  had 
artfully  fomented  hostile  feelings  towards  Eng- 
land in  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
reformed  opinions.  The  knowledge  of  these  in- 
trigues doubtless  helped  to  alienate  the  feelings  of 
the  Scottish  king  from  his  selfish  and  unprincipled 
relative,  and  to  dispose  him  to 
join  in  the  league  which  the  Pope 
was  labouring  to  form  against  Henry  as  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  faith.  His  close  alliance  with 
Francis,  whom  the  violence  and  haughtiness  of  the 
lingUsh  monarch  had  once  more  estranged — the 
irifluence  of  his  clerical  councillors,  who  dreaded 
the  extension  of  the  Reformation  into  Scotland, 
and  his  displeasm-e  at  the  favour  shown  to  tlic 
banished  Douglases,  all  combined  to  render  an 
open  rupture  with  England  by  no  means  improba- 
ble. An  order  was  issued  for  supplying  tlie  people 
with  arms  and  defensive  armour,  and  the  king  laid 
out  the  greater  part  of  his  revenue  in  military 
preparations,  and  especially  in  strengthening  the 
fortresses  of  Tantallon  and  Dunbar,  and  providing 
them  with  an  adequate  train  of  artillery.  It  is 
stated  by  Sir  Tiiomas  Clifford,  in  a  letter  to  Henry, 
dated  26th  July,  1537,  that  for  a  month  past  James 
had,  at  least  twice  in  the  week,  secretly  repaired  to 
Dunbar  at  midnight,  with  a  train  of  only  sis  per- 
sons, and  after  remaining  there  a  day  or  tv.o,  re- 
turned also  by  night.  He  adds,  that  the  Scottish 
artillery  was  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  as  the 
king  devoted  to  it  his  whole  attention;  and  that 
Berwick,  from  .the  ruinous  condition  of  its  fortifi- 
cations, was  exposed  to  imminent  ^.anger.f  The 
insurrection  which  had  recently  broken  out  in  the 
northern  districts  of  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  suppression  of  the  raonasieries,  as  well  as  the 
hostile  league  now  forming  against  Henry  on  the 
Continent,  gave  greater  significance  to  these  war- 
like preparations  on  the  part  of  tlie  Scottish  king, 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  revolv- 
ing some  important  change  in  his  policy. 

At  this  period  the  life  of  the  monarch  was  twice 


•  Sadler  to  Cromwell,  SStli  January,  B.  ii.  aS3  ;  Pbike 
ton,  vol.  ii.  p.  84S 

+  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Sr/I,  .S.'.l. 


menaced  by  secret  conspiracy,  and  although  the 
ramifications  of  the  plots  are  in-  Conspiracy  of 
Tolved  in  much  obscurity,  there  is  the  Master  of 
is  every  probability  that  they  ^rcre  Forbes— 
both  connected  with  the  intrigues  of  the  faction  of 
the  Douglases.  At  the  head  of  the  first  was  the 
Master  of  Forbes,  a  turbulent  and  bloodthirsty 
baron,  who,  under  the  regency  of  Albany,  trea- 
cherously slew  the  Laird  of  Meldrum  in  the  town 
of  Aberdeen.  Having  married  a  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  iho 
treasonable  intrigues  and  lawless  deeds  by  which 
the  Dougla.ses  had  sought  to  regain  their  forfeited 
power  and  possessions.  In  Jtine,  1536,  Forbes  was 
accused,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  of  a  design  to 
a.ssassinate  the  king  as  he  passed  through  Aber- 
deen, and  of  instigating  a  mutiny  against  the 
governor  when  the  Scottish  army  was  on  its 
march  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  English.  He 
and  his  father.  Lord  Forbes,  were  imprisoned  upoo 
these  charges,  but  their  trial  did  not  take  place 
till  fourteen  months  after.  The  latter  was  ac- 
quitted, but  the  son  was  found  guilty,  condemned, 
and  executed  on  the  same  day  (Hth  July,  1537),  at 
Edinburgh.*  Some  of  the  Scottish  historians, 
while  they  admit  that  Forbes  deserved  his  fate,  yet 
affirm  that  he  wa*  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered,  and  insinuate  that  the  jury  by  whom 
he  was  tried  were  corrupted  by  Huntley. f  But 
of  tliis  theie  is  no  evidence,  and  the  conduct  of 
James  in  liberatii^  Lord  Forbes,  and  not  only 
abstaining  from  the  forfeiture  oi  his  estates,  but 
admitting  the  brothers  of  the  criminal  to  his  fa- 
vour, and  one  of  them  even  to  an  office  in  his 
household,  pmves  the  absence  of  all  vindictive 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  king,  together  with  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  integritj',  and  a  con9dence 
in  the  acknowledged  justice  of  the  sentence,  A'cry 
remarkable  in  that  age,  when  revenge  for  any  in- 
tentional injury  or  dishonour  v/as  deemed  a  sacred 
duty.t 

The  principal  actor  in   the  second  plot,  w^hich 

was,  in    all    probability,  a   branch    and  of  LaJy 

of  the  same  conspiracy,  was  Janet  Glammift. 
Douglas,  a  sister  of  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus, 
and  the  widow  of  Lord  Glammis,  after  whose  death 
she  had  married  a  gentleman  named  Camjjbell,  of 
Skipni.sli.  Within  a  week  aflcr  the  death  of  tlie 
queen,  and  while  James  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  on  account  of  his  reecni,  bereavement,  the 
nation  was  astounded  to  learn  that  another  plot 
against  the  life  of  their  sovereign  had  been  de- 
tected ;  and  only  two  days  after  the  execution  of 
the  Master  of  Forbes,  Lady  Glammis  and  her 
husband,  her  son  the  young  Lord  Glammis,  then 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  priest,  and  a  barbef 
named  John  Lyon,  were  accused  of  conspiring  the 
king's  death  by  poison,  and  also  of  having  trea- 

*  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  IcS.S— 187  ;  Lesley, 
p.  l.')4. 

+  Buchanan,  lionk  xiv.  cliap.  liii.;  Caldeiwood,  qaotoil  in 
Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  p.  1|S3. 

J  Pinlterton,  vol.  ii.  p.  o4U. 
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sonably  assisted  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  Groige 
Douglas,  his  brother,  who  were  traitors  and  rebels. 
Lady  Glainmis  was  found  guilty,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  the  common  mode  of 
death  in  that  age  for  all  females  of  rank  in  cases 
of  treason  and  murder.  She  suffered  the  dreadful 
sentence  on  the  castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  (July 
17th,)  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  spectatora,  who 
were  deeply  moved  by  her  noble  birth,  her  matiu^d 
beauty,  and  the  courage  with  which  she  endui^d 
her  cruel  punishment.  Her  son.  Lord  Glammis, 
was  found  guilty,  upon  his  own  confession,  of  con- 
cealing the  conspiracy,  but  out  of  compassion  for 
his  j'outh  Ms  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonvnent,  from  which  he 
was  not  released  till  the  death  of  James,  wlicn  he 
■was  restored  to  his  estates  and  honours.*  Archi- 
bald Campbell,  the  husband  of  the  unfortunate 
lady,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks. 
John  Lyon,  her  accomplice,  was  found  guilty, 
(Aug.  22,)  of  haviug  been  art  and  part  in  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  king,  and  beheaded  ;  whilst 
ou  the  same  day,  Alexander  Makke,  or  Mackay, 
\\  ho  liad  sold  the  poison,  knowing  from  Lyon  for 
what  purpose  it  was  bought,  had  his  ears  cut  off, 
and  was  banished  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  ex- 
cept the  county  of  Aberdeen,  t 

The  horrible  punishment  inflicted  upon  Lady 
Glammis  excited  gi-eat  sjmjathy  at  the  time,  and 
Buchanan,  and  other  writers,  have  pronounced 
her  innocent  of  the  crimes  laid  to  her  charge,  and 
have  ascribed  her  condemnation  to  the  implacable 
hatred  which  James  entertained  to  the  house  of 
Douglas.  But  a  cai-eful  and  candid  examination  of 
the  evidence  adduced  against  her,  shows  that  this 
opinion  is  unfounded.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Lady  Glammis  was  guilty  of  treason  in  assist- 
ing lier  brothers  in  their  attempts  to  '  invade'  the 
king's  pereon  and  re-establish  their  authority  in 
Scotland,  and  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  also  guiltj-  of 
the  other  crime  laid  to  her  charge — the  compass- 
ing th^  death  of  the  king.J 

James  was  not  long  a  widower ;  within  a  few 
months  after  the  death  of  his  youthful  and  delicate 
queen,  he  despatched  David  Beaton,  nephew  to  the 
primate,  to  open  negotiations  for  his  mariiage  with 
Tlie  king's  JLary,  a  princess  of  the  house  of 
second  njarriage.  Guise,  and  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Longueville.  The  preliminary  arrangements  were 
speedily  concluded,  and  in  June,  1538,  Maiy  landed 
at  Balcomie,  in  Fife,  under  the  escort  of  Lord 
Maxwell  and  an  admiral  of  France ;  and  the 
nuptials  were  celebrated  with  due  pomp  at  St. 
Andrews.§      But   neither    the   attraction   of   this 

•  I^esley,  t).  1.54. 

+  Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  vol,  i.  pp.  199—202,  203. 

J  A  very  complete  and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
cli;ii\'>.s  ft^'iiinst  Lady  (jiammis,  and  tlie  evidence  by  which 
these  chwr.'es  are  snpijorted,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
til  tlie  fifili"  vcd.  of  Tytler's  History.  See  also  Piukerion 
vol.  ii.  pp.  3-17—350.'  Appendix,  No. 

S  Buchanan,  book  xiv.  chap.  Iv.;  Lesley,  p  !.''►.'), 


new   alliance,    nor    the  anxiety  occasioned  bv  the 
'  recent  conspiracies,    diverted    the    king    from    the 
■  line   of  policy  which   he  had  adopted  with  a  view 
to  the  increase  of  his  wealth  and      jUg  g{)-,,fjg ,,-, 
the    exten.sion    of    his    authoiitv.    extend  the  royal 


Several  of  the  lucrative  offices  ( 


ailthnntv. 


nected  with  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  at  St. 
Andrews,  Holj-rood,  Melrose,  Kelso,  and  Colding- 
ham,  were  made  to  minister  to  his  aggrandisement, 
being  conferred  upon  his  illegitimate  children, 
whose  minority  entitled  him  to  draw,  and  enabled 
him  to  appropriate,  the  entire  revenues."  He 
exacted  large  fines  from  Sir  Adam  Otteiburn  and 
an  Edinburgh  merchant  of  the  name  of  C'hisholm, 
who  had  been  lately  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of 
treasonable  intcrcour.se  with  the  Douglases. -f  Col- 
ville,  the  comptroller  of  the  roj-al  household,  was 
arrested,  and  compelled  to  render  an  account  of  the 
sums  which  had  passed  through  his  hands  in  the 
dischai-g-e  of  his  official  duties. |  The  Earl  of  Both- 
well  was  deprived  of  the  lordship  of  Lidde.sdale,  § 
on  the  plea  that  a  district  of  the  country  so  lawless 
and  turbulent  ix;quired  the  immediate  control  of  the 
I'oyal  authority;  and  similar  pretexts  were  employed 
to  justify  the  king's  resumption  of  certain  lands 
held  by  Murray,  his  naturid  brother,  and  his 
cousin,  the  Earl  of  Huntlej-.  ||  Such  encroach- 
ments on  the  power  of  an  arrogant  church  and  a 
jealous  nobility,  required  both  tact  and  firmness 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign.  But  James  was  'oy 
no  means  destitute  of  the  ability  to  carry  out,  with 
combined  prudence  and  resolution,  his  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  influence  of  the  crown.  A\liatever 
dissatisfaction  may  have  been  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  individuals  immediately  interested, 
these  measures  seem  to  have  been  effected  without 
provoking  any  general  outbreak  of  discontent  and 
opposition.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the 
enmity  against  the  Protestants  Persecution  of 
found  vent  in  fresh  and  violent  '•'«  itefom.ers. 
per.secutions.  Jerome  Russell,  a  learned  friar,  and 
another  still  more  eminent  supporter  of  the  lie- 
formation,  the  historian  Buchanan,  were  among 
the  persons  seized  and  thrown  into  confinement. 
The  latter,  however,  contrived  to  escape  from 
prison  and  took  refuge  in  England,  whence  he 
subsequently  fled  to  France. 

The  relations  with  England  were  at  this  period 
in  an  uncertain  and  unstable  con-      state  of  tlie 
dition.       Henry   the   Eighth   pro-     relations  -with 
fessed  indeed  a  desire  to  maintain        England, 
a   friendly   understanding    with  his   nephew,    the 
Scottish  king;  but  James,   either  distrusting  this 
profession,  or  disinclined  tomeet  it  in  a  similar 
spirit,  had  been  sti-engthening  Dunbar  and  other 
strongholds  on  his  southern  frontier.     The  princi- 
pal disturbing  element  was  the  conflict  of  religious 
opinions  in  the  two  kingdoms.     Henry  had  thrown 
himself  info  the  work  of  reformation  with  all  the 

*  Lesley,  p.  10.5. 

■f  Wharton    to  Cromwell,    oth    September,    B.  vii.  232 ; 
Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  3j3. 

1  Ibid.  S  Ibid.  1,  Ibid. 
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impetuous  energy  that  characterized  his  dispo- 
sition. James,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  un- 
willing to  see  some  restraint  placed  upon  the 
Catholic  Church,  was  still  one  of  its  avowed  ad- 
herents, and  lent  his  countenance  to  its  oppression 
of  the  Protestants.  Either  country  accordingly 
presented  a  ready  asylum  to  the  persecuted  re- 
fugees of  the  other.  Tlie  victims  of  Popish  bigotry 
in  Scotland  sought  safety  under  the  shadow  of 
Henry's  throne;  and  English  Catholics  tied  from 
Protestant  intolerance  to  find  shelter  within  the 
teiTitories  of  James.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
latter  instance,  the  representations  of  the  fugitives 
were  permitted  to  afiTect  the  temper  of  the  couit 
on  whose  protection  they  had  cast  themselves. 
The  Scottish  monarch  was  not  sorry  to  hear  their 
report  of  general  discontent  prevailing  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  and  of  the  currency  there 
of  popular  rhymes  which  foretold  his  speedy  ac- 
cession to  his  uncle's  throne.  In  a  letter  to  the 
CouTicil  of  York,  indeed,  he  repudiated  these  pre- 
dictions, and  stigmatized  them  as  'fantastic  pro- 
phecies,' which  he  treated  with  disbelief  and  con- 
tempt.* Nor  did  he  hesitate  to  issue  edicts  de- 
nouncing death  and  confiscation  against  all  who 
should  be  found  circulating  them  in  his  dominions. 
At  the  same  time  he  disliked,  and  perhaps  feared, 
the  proud  innpetuous  temper  of  Henry;  his  recent 
matrimonial  connection,  also,  tended  to  bias  his 
mind  more  decidedly  towards  France;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  while  he  professed  a  wish 
to  maintain  friendship  with  England,  he  contem- 
plated with  some  satisfaction  the  unsettled  state  of 
that  coimtry,  as  favourable  to  his  own  independence 
and  advancement.  These  feelings  were  strengtli- 
ened  by  the  return  of  David  Beaton,  whom  the 
Elevation  of      Pope  had  recently  elevated  to  the 

Diivid  Reatini  to  rank  of  a  cardinal,  and  by  the  ac- 
tbe  priroacy  cession  of  that  able  but  unprinci- 
pled prelate  to  the  honours  of  the  primacy,  in  the 
room  of  his  relative,  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1539. 
The  new  primate  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and 
towering  ambition.  Eager  and  unscrupulous  in 
his  devotion  to  the  Papal  Church,  he  signalized 
his  return  to  his  native  land  by  fanning  into  a 
fiercer  flame  the  fire  of  persecution  against  the 
Protestants.  In  company  with  Chisholuie,  Bishop 
of  Dumblane,  whose  character,  like  his  own,  was 
stained  with  the  gross  vices  which  have  so  often 
accompanied  the  ordinance  of  celibacy,  he  presided 
in  an  ecclesiastical  court  before  which  five  indivi- 
duals were  tried  for  heresy — Keillor  and  Beveridge, 

two  Dominican  friars,  Dean  Forret,  Vicar  of  Dollar, 

Simpson,  a  priest  at  Stirling,  and  Robert  Forrester, 
—his  cruelty      a  notary   of  the  same   town.     All 

towards  tin;  Fro-  the   five  were,  "without  hesitation, 
testaiits.         condemned  to   the  stake,  and  the 

cruel  sentence  was  executed  on  the  Castle-hill  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  first  of  March,  lo38-9.t     And 

*  Maxwell  to  Wharton,  30th  .Tamiiry;  Sir  W.  Eure  to 
Cromwell  Ciilii,'.  B.  i.  290  ;  l-'iiikpv;,,u,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
+  Spottiswuod,  66;  Keith,  Hist,  fl ;   Buch.  .\iv-.  00. 


soon  after,  at  Glasgow,  Russell,  a  grey  friar,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  during  the  px'eviousyear,  and 
Kennedy,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  passed  through  a 
similar  fiery  trial  to  the  honours  of  martyrdom.* 
The  memory  of  James  must  bear,  in  part,  the  stain 
of  these  unjust  and  cruel  proceedings.  But  he 
seems  to  have  viewed  them  with  no  unalloyed 
satisfaction.  He  was  selfish,  but  not  bloodthirsty ; 
a  stern  politician  rather  than  a  blind  zealot.  He 
had  enough  of  candour  to  disapprove  of  the  haughty 
and  licentious  spirit  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and 
sufficient  wisdom  to  perceive  that  such  sanguinary 
acts  tended  to  injure  the  cause  which  they  were 
designed  to  advance.  During  the  lemainder  of  his 
reign,  the  spirit  of  religious  persecution  was  com- 
pelled to  content  itself  with  a  bloodless  sacrifice. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  Sir  William 
Eure,  on  the  part  of  England,  met     Ngg„ji^(j,„jg 
with     Bellenden     and    Balnavis,     with  England, 
commissioners  from  James,  for  the  purpose  of  ne- 
gotiating respecting  the  old  interminable  question, 
the  lawless  and  troublesome  state  of  the  Borders. 
It  was  agreed,  for  the  ends  of  justice  and  order, 
that    fugitives    from    either   kingdom   should  be 
seized  and  sent  back  to  answer  for  their  crimes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  sovereigns. 
The  English  envoy  had  also  a  private  conference 
with  Bellenden,  an  aged  and  experienced  states- 
man, respecting  the  views  and  feelings  prevalent 
at  the  Scottish  court ;    on  the   ground  of  which  he 
reported  to  his  master,  that  James  and  many  of  his 
noliles  were  willing  to  see  some  reformation  effected 
in  the  church.     Thi-  induced  Henry  to  entrust  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,!  i"  February,  with     Mission  of  Sir 
the  task  of  persuading  the  Scottish    Ealph  Sadler  to 
monarch    to    withdraw    his   con-         James— 
fidence  from  Beaton,  to  renounce   the  Papal  su- 
premacy,  and   divert  the   ample  revenues  of  the 
monastic  establishments  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state.      The   embassy  had   reference    to    another 
matter,  which  was  causing   considerable  anxiety 
at  the  English  court.     The  conference  of  Francis 
with  the  emperor  at  Paris  boded  no  good  to  Eng- 
land, and  Henry  could  not  avoid  fearing  that  his 
nephew  was  a  party  to  some  secret  alliance  which 
had  begun   to  be   formed   against  him.     'J'o  in- 
quiries  on  this  point   James  returned  a  satisfac- 
tory answer,  denying  solemnly  on  oath  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rumoured  confederacy,  in  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned;   but  Henry's  proposal  for  a  per- 
sonal conference  he  dextrously  evaded,  on  the  plea 
that  his  nobility  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  step; 
and   that   besides,  in  his  existing  relations  with 
France,  he  could  not  give  his  consent  unless  the 
French  monarch  should  be  present  on  the   occa- 
sion.    Sadler  had  little  success  in      _.        . 
the  other  department  of  his  com- 
mission.    In  vain  did  he  accuse  Beaton  of  secret 
dealings   with    Rome,    and    produce    in    evidence 
letters  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  Scottish  vessel 
which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Northura- 

*   Spotfiswood.  p.  67  :  Knox.  T-Tist.  p.  64. 

+  Sadler's  Letters,  ID,  50,  &o. ;  Pinkeiton,  vol.  ii.  p.  369. 
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berland,  James  affirmed  tKat  the  purport  of  these 
letters  had  btcn  previously  made  known  to  him, 
and  declared  his  couviction  of  the  Cardinal's  loy- 
alty. In  vain  did  the  ambassador  enlarge  on  the 
indolent  and  vioious  habits  of  the  monks ;  the 
king  intimated  his  intention  of  taking  oi'der  for 
their  restraint,  but  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
confiscating  the  monastic  property.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  iiifluence  of  this  embassy  was  preju- 
diced by  the  paltry  pi-escnt  which  accompanied  it; 
and  certainly  the  gift  of  a  few  horses  from  the 
sovereign  of  England  to  his  royal  nephew,  con- 
trasted unfavourably  with  the  profusion  of  French 
gold  that  found  its  way  into  the  service  of  James. 
But  there  were  other  considerations,  more  honour- 
able and  more  important,  which  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  mind  of  the  Scottish  king.  He  was 
firmly  attached  tc  the  Catholic  Church;  he  needed 
the  support  of  the  prelates  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
power  of  the  nobles ;  and  the  illiterate  condition  of 
the  latter  made  it  ha.-dly  possible  to  dispense  with 
the  employment  of  the  educated  ecclesiastics  in 
many  of  the  highest  offices  of  state.  Henry,  more- 
over, was  still  showing  favour  to  the  exiled  Doug- 
lases, and  there  was  too  much  reason  to  suspect, 
that  under  all  his  professed  zeal  for  Protestant 
principles  he  was  actuated  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, by  ambitious  and  selfish  motives.  Few, 
then,  will  marvel  that  the  Scottish  king  shrunk 
from  the  com-se  into  which  the  mission  of  Sadler 
was  designed  to  urge  him ;  nor  will  many  regret 
that  Henry  the  Eighth  failed  to  leave  the  impress 
of  his  spirit  on  the  Scottish  Reformation. 

On  the  22nd  of  Maj',   the   royal   residence  at 
Birth  of  a        St.   Andrews  was  filled   with  re- 
prince,         joicings  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,* 
who  was  named  after  his  father:  and  no  sooner 
was  the  health  of  the  queen  restored,  than  James 
proceeded  to  execute  a  design  v.'hich  he  had  been 
contemplating   for    some   time,    with  a  view   to 
strengthen  his  authority  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  his  kingdom.     He   wisely  judged  that  the  in- 
subordiaation    and  deadly  feuds   which  still  pre- 
>  vailed  in  these  remote   districts    would  be  most 
eflf'ectuall}'  quelled  by  a  royal  progress,  undertaken 
with  such  a  display  of  pomp  and  power  as  might 
awaken  at  once  admiration  and  fear  among  the 
rude  clansmen  of  the  highlands  and  isles.    Accord- 
Jaraes-s  Toyage    '"S-J  ^^  .^^t  sail  from  the  Frith  of 
to  the  Western    Forth,  with  a  numerous  and  im- 
Isles.  posing  retinue,  in  a  fleet  of  twelve 

large  vessels,  which  had  been  carefully  fitted  out 
and  well  armed  for  the  expedition.  Six  of  these 
carried  his  personal  suite  and  body  guaid :  three 
others  were  laden  with  provisions  and  stores  which 
were  required  on  the  voyage ;  and  the  remain- 
ing three  were  severally  assigned  to  the  Cardinal, 
the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  the  Earl  of  Arran. 
IJeaton  commanded  five  hundi'ed  men  from  Fife, 
and  Angus;  Huntley  conducted  a  force  of  five 
hundred    men    from   the   northern  shires ;   while 

•  Aglionhy  to  Sir  Thomas  Wharton,  May  4th,  1040,  Calig. 
B   iU.  217. 


Arrai)  led  an  equal  number  from  the  western  dis- 
tricts, besides  the  royal  suite  and  many  gentlemen 
who  followed  in  their  train.  About  the  end  of 
Maj',  after  the  auspicious  birth  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  royal  fleet,  thus  gallantly  equipped  and 
manned,  quitted  the  Frith  of  Forth,  sailed  along 
the  coasts  of  Fife,  Angus,  Buchan,  and  Caithness, 
and  crossing  the  Peutland  Frith,  reached  the 
Orkney  islands,  where  the  king  and  his  attendants 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  Robert  Maxwell, 
Bishop  of  Orkney.  The  expedition  next  proceeded 
to  the  coast  of  Sutherland,  for  the  purpose  of  seiz- 
ing Donald  Mackay  of  Strathnaver;  and  then 
doubling  Cape  "Wrath  it  touched  at  the  Lewis, 
where  Roderick  Macleod  and  his  kinsmen  met  the 
king,  and  were  compelled  to  accompany  him  in  his 
progress.  The  squadron  then  visited  in  succession 
the  is'ands  of  Harris  and  Uist,  and  crossing  over 
to  the  west  coast  of  Skye,  received  on  board 
Alexander  Macleod,  of  Dunvegen,  lord  of  that  part 
of  the  island ;  and  coasting  round  by  the  north  of 
Skye,  the  king  reached  the  district  of  Trouterness, 
where  he  was  met  by  John  Moydertach,  captain 
of  the  Clanranald,  Alexander  of  Glengarry,  and 
other  chieftains,  claiming  their  descent  from 
the  ancient  Lords  of  the  Isles.  James  next 
steered  for  Kintail,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
chief  of  the  Mackenzies,  and  then  proceeding 
southward  by  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  he  visited  in 
succession  the  islands  of  Coll,  Tiree,  Mull,  and 
Isla,  and  sweeping  along  the  coast  of  Argyle  he 
passed  the  promontory  of  Kintire,  and  after  a 
short  stay  at  Arran  sailed  up  the  Frith  of  Clyde, 
and  landed  in  safety  at  Dunbarton.* 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  voyage  did  not 
fall  short  of  the  wisdom  that  planned  it,  and  the 
magnificence  with  which  it  was  executed.  Many 
of  the  turbulent  hiefs,  attracted  by  the  splendid 
pageant,  or  awed  by  the  strong  arraj',  paid  ready 
homage  to  their  sovereign  as  he  passed ;  others, 
who  ventured  to  assume  an  attitude  of  resistance, 
were  seized  and  detained  in  confinement  until 
some  time  after  the  king's  death.  A  new  train  of 
thought  and  feeling,  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
order  and  industry,  was  stirred  among  the  con- 
tentious marauding  clans;  and  to  James  V.  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  first  effectually  undermined 
and  shaken  the  partition  wall  of  mutual  jealousj' 
and  aversion  which  had  so  long  separated  the 
Scottish  people  into  two  discordant  and  hostile 
races.  Other  minor  advantages  resulted  from  this 
laudable  undertaking.  The  king  had  caused 
Alexander  Lindsay,  a  skilful  pilot  and  hydro- 
grapher,  to  attend  him  on  the  voyage;  and  the 
charts  and  nautical  observations,  which  he  pub- 
lished on  his  return,  were  reckoned  of  such  value, 
that  besides  being  printed  at  London,  they  ap- 
peared at  Paris  in  a  French  translation,  under  th» 

*  Lesley,  p.  156  ;  Gregory's  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scot 
land,  pp.  147,  148.  The  date  of  tliis  expedition  has  been 
mistaken  by  Lesley,  Buchanan,  and  all  our  early  historians 
some  placing  it  in'l535,  others  in  153fl.  Pinkerton  was  the 
iu'st  to  point  out  that  the  true  date  is  1540. 
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auspices  of  tlie  Royal  Geographer  there.  It  was 
also  from  information  acquired  iu  this  expedition, 
tliat  James  was  led  in  the  close  of  the  same  year 
to  adopt  measures  for  checking  the  intrusion  of 
foreig-n  vessels  on  the  fishing  grounds  belonging  to 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  his  northern  expedi- 
Conspiiacy  tion,  James  received  a  private 
against  tlie  king,  communication,  which  involved  a 
charge  oC  trea.son  against  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Evandale  and  Draphane,  an  illegitimate  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Arran.  Tlie  knight  had  been  a  favourite  with 
the  king  in  former  days,  and  during  the  royal  minor- 
ity had  possessed  considerable  influence  at  court. 
He  had  subsequently  fallen  into  disgi-ace,  however, 
in  consequence  of  various  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, into  which  his  fierce  and  passionate  temper 
had  hurried  him.  He  was  also  a  bigoted  adherent 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants;  and  no 
hand  was  more  deeply  stained  than  his  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  relative,  Patrick  Hamilton,  who 
suffered  in  1528.  At  a  more  recent  period,  when 
the  bishops  were  empowered  to  elect  a  Special 
Justiciary,  for  the  more  effectual  punishment  of 
heretics,  their  choice  had  fallen  on  the  knight  of 
Evandale,  in  whom  they  were  certain  of  finding  a 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  agent  of  their  sanguinaiy 
designs.*  He  was  now  accused  of  having  conspired, 
with  some  adherents  of  Angus,  against  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown,  and  even,  it  is  said,  against  the 
king's  life.  The  crime,  however,  was  of  old  date, 
twelve  years  having  elapsed  since  its  occurrence, 
though  it  was  now  revealed  for  the  first  time. 
James  was  on  his  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Falk- 
land, wlien  a  young  man  hurriedly  met  him,  and 
requesting  a  secret  audience,  gave  him  notice  of 
the  matter.  Without  interrupting  his  journey, 
the  king  despatched  the  messenger  with  his  ring 
to  Learmonth,  master  of  his  household,  authorising 
him  and  two  other  officers  of  his  court  to  receive 
the  depo.sition  of  the  informer,  ajid  act  upon  it 
according  to  their  judgment  of  its  credibility  and 
importance.  Sir  James  was  immediately  arrested 
and  thrown  into  prison;  and  being  soon  afterwards 
Trial  ana  execu-  brought  to  trial,  on  the  accusation 
tion  of  Sii- James  of  James  Hamilton  of  Kincavil, 
Hamilton,  tlie  sheriff  of  Linlithgow,  and  brother 
■  to  the  first  Scottish  martyr,  he  was 
found  guilty  and  beheaded.  To  the  last  he  afiirmed 
his  innocence;  and  at  this  day  it  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  the  obscurity  which  time  has  thrown  over 
the  facts  of  the  case.  But  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
fair  assize,  and  his  general  character  was  not  such 
as  to  affix  any  improbability  to  the  question  of  his 
guilt.  His  death  was  viewed  by  some  of  the  Pro- 
testants as  a  divine  judgment  against  the  perse- 
cutor of  God's  people.  An  old  chronicler,  after 
narrating  the  circumstances  in  detail,  makes  allu- 
sion to  the  Scripture  liistory  of  Ilaman,  and  adds, 

•   llnoh  xiv.  57  ;  Linilsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  SS.") ;  Cook's  Hist,  of  ■ 
tile  llefoiln.  vol.  i.  p.  'Zi)G,  . 


"Richt  so  the  fuiie  of  Sir  James  HamiUoun,  qnliilk 
he  thought  to  have  exerced  upon  Godis  servantis, 
be  the  counsel  of  evill  and  seditious  bischopis,  was 
in  the  end  suddenlie  turned  upon  himselff."* 

This  incident  exerted  an  unfortunate  influence 
on  the  mind  of  the  king.    Whether   „„,    ,      ,  ., 
the  memorj'  of  his  foi-mcr  fnend-    c-onspi]ades  on 
ship  for  Hamilton  awakened  some   tli&nifnJ  of  the 
train  of  gloomy  reflection  in  his  ™^' 

breast,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  a  painfuJ 
impression  of  his  insecurity  was  forced  upon  liira 
by  the  thought  of  the  long  concealment  of  the 
baron's  crime,  he  became  depressed  and  melancholy, 
forsaking  his  wonted  amusements  to  spend  the  day 
in  solitude  and  heaviness.  Images  of  terror  haunted 
his  fancy,  and  night  brought  to  his  pillow  fearful 
dreams,  which  frequently  startled  him  from  his 
sleep,  to  see  in  the  creatures  of  his  disordered  'orain 
vengeful  and  threatening  apparitions  of  the  dead.f 
Such  is  the  picture  presented  by  some  historians  of 
the  period;  and  though  its  dark  featm-e»  are  pro- 
bably exaggerated,  it  seems  to  contain  a  basis  of 
truth.  It  is  not  unli'Kely  that  the  king's  mind 
began  to  display  at  this  time  something  of  that 
morbid  sensibility  which,  under  the  influence  of 
coming  misfortunes,  unnerved  his  frame,  and  ope- 
rated as  a  princijjal  cause  of  his  early  death.  Tliese 
gloomy  fo)-ebodiiigs,  however,  if  they  did  exist, 
were  not  of  long  continuance.  By  the  close  of  the 
year,  when  the  parliament  met,  James  was  prepared 
to  carry  on  with  renewed  energy  his  schemes  for  the 
reduction  of  the  overgrown  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  extension  of  the  royal  prerogatives.  Aji 
act  was  passed,  confirming   an  edict  which  he  had 

issued  three  years  before  at  Rouen,      ,  ,.        „ 

*'  .  e    n    1  Armexation  of 

for  the  revocation  of  all  the  crown-  the  forfeiteil 
rights  which  had  been  alienated  estates  to  the 
during   his   minority.     This   was  ciown. 

followed  by  another  act,  annexing  to  the  throne  the 
Hebrides,  the  Orkney,  and  the  Shetland  isles,  the 
superiority  of  the  earldom  of  Angus,  and  the  Evan- 
dale estates,  with  a  numberof  other  lordships,  among 
which  were  Liddesdale,  Glainmis,  Douglas,  Craw- 
ford-Lindsay, Crawford- John,  Preston,  Tantalloii, 
and  Bothweil ;  the  declared  grounds  of  forfeiture 
being  the  disaffected  condition  of  the  districts,  and 
the  treasonable  practices  of  the  feudatories.  At  the 
same  time  the  dissatisfaction  which  these  sweeping 
measures  tended  to  awaken  among  the  aristocracy, 
was  sought  to  be  allayed  by  a  general  amnesty, 
from  which,  however,  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus, 
his  brother.  Sir  George  Douglas,  and  their  adhe- 
rents, were  speciallj'  exempted.     Orders  were  also 

•  Pitseottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.  Hamilton  -was  Master  of  th» 
M^orks  to  James  V.,  and  superintendej  the  building  oi 
additions  to  ttie  Palace  of  Linliiligow,  Blackness  Castle, 
and  other  royal  editioes. 

+  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p.  390  ;  Boch.  book  xiv.  chap.  Iviii.  ■ 
Brnmmond,  .S3(}.  All  these  historians  mention  the  reporl 
that  Sir  James  Haiiiiltun  appeared  to  the  king  m  a  dream, 
brandishing  a  naked  sword,  with  which  he  cut  off  both  his 
arms,  and  then  threatened  tu  retnrn  after  a  short  time  a. id 
take  away  his  life.  The  superstitious  connected  this  dream 
wilh  the  death  of  tlie  king's  two  suns,  which  took  place 
almost  ill  mediately  alter 
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issued  for  the  regular  holding  of  the  '  weapon- 
Wise  provisions  shaws'  twice  a  year  throughout 
of  the  parliament,  the  country;  and  there  was  added 
a  careful  specification  of  the  arms  with  which  the 
various  classes  composing  the  military  array  of  the 
kingdom  were  to  provide  themselves.  The  next 
meeting  of  parliament,  held  in  March,  1541,  was 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  statutes  which  it 
enacted  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
denial  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  was  made  a  capital 
crime  j  conventicles  were  strictly  prohibited ;  sus- 
picion of  heresy  was  declared  a  disqualification  even 
for  municipal  ofiice  ;  all  correspondence  with  pro- 
testants  was  forbidden,  and  a  reward  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  those  who  favoured  the  obnoxious 
faith :  while  over  against  these  oppressive  acts  was 
placed  a  meagre  general  ordinance,  enjoining  the 
clergy  to  greater  purity  of  life,  and  a  more  faithful 
discharge  of  their  religious  functions.  In  the 
matter  of  trade,  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
and  its  commerce  with  foreign  lands  were  made 
the  subject  of  several  regulations ;  in  the  judicial 
department,  the  recent  institution  of  the  college  of 
justice  was  confirmed ;  notaries  and  other  legal 
functionaries  were  required  to  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain course  of  preparatory  training;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  be 
printed  and  circulated  among  the  people,  from  a 
copy  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  clerk. 
Some  additions  were  also  made  to  the  rules  for  the 
arming  and  training  of  the  persons  liable  to  mili- 
tary service. 

The  prospect  of  continued  peace  with  England 
was  becoming  more  and  more  insecure.  Beaton 
and  the  clergy  contemplated  a  rupture  between 
the  two  kingdoms  as  the  most  effectual  means  of 
closing  the  ear  of  James  against  the  arguments 
with  which  his  uncle  still  urged  him  to  embrace 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  Their  influence  in 
the  councils  of  their  sovereign  may  be  traced  in  a 
proclamation  which  appeared  soon  after  the  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  ordering  the  preparation  of 
sixteen  large  and  sixty  small  pieces  of  ordnance  ; 
and  enjoining  the  whole  military  array  of  the 
country  to  be  in  readiness  for  taking  the  field 
on  a  day's  notice.  The  middle  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, brought  a  series  of  events  which  concentrated 
the  thoughts  of  the  Scottish  king  with  painful 
interest  on  his  domestic  affairs. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1541,  Mary  of  Guise  gave 
birth  to  another  son  ;  but  the  joy  which  this  event 
occasioned  was  immediately  clouded  by  the  death 
Death  of  the      of  the  infant;  and  nearly  at  the 
king's  two  sons —  same   moment  his   elder  brother, 
the  heir  to  the  crown,  was  attacked  with  a  mortal 
malady,    and  died   at    St.   Andrews    before    his 
afflicted  father  could  reach   that   town.*      "  The 
death  of  the  two  infant  princes,"  says  Pitscottie, 
'•caused  great  lamentation  to  be  made  in  Scotland, 
but  especially  by  the  queen,  their  mother.     Yet," 
continues  he,  "  the  queen  comforted  the  king,  say- 
ing,  they   were  young   enough,   and  God  would 
*  PinliertoD,  vol.  i'.  p.  371. 
VOL.  I. 


raise  them  more  succession."  The  princely  infants 
were  buried  on  the  same  day  in  the  royal  vault  at 
Holyrood,  "  and  there  was  more  dolour  in  all  the 
land  for  their  death,  than  there  had  been  joy  for 
their  birth." 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  the  infant  princes,  !Mar- 
garet  the  queen  dowager  closed  her 
varied  and  turbulent  life  at  Meth-  -e^'dotlg'er. 
ven  Castle,  in  the  fifty-second  year 
of  her  age.  In  spite  of  excellent  talents  and  great 
energy  of  character,  her  treacherous  intrigues,  vio- 
lent temper,  and  licentious  life,  had  lost  her  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  in  the  kingdom,  and  entirely 
ruined  her  influence.  Shortly  before  her  death,  she 
was  eagerly  engaged  in  seeking  to  obtain  a  di- 
vorce from  Lord  Methven,  her  third  husband ;  but, 
to  her  grievous  discontent,  her  son  peremptorily 
quashed  the  scandalous  procedure.  She  was  in- 
terred with  great  magnificence  in  the  church  of 
the  Carthusians,  at  Perth,  in  the  tomb  of  James 
the  First  and  his  queen,  the  founders  of  the  monas- 
tery.* 

James,  thus  suddenly  rendered  childless,  felt 
keenly  the  severity  of  the  blow;  but  did  not  long 
yield  to  the  enervating  influence  of  sorrow.  He 
sought  relief  in  that  which,  next  to  religion,  is  the 

best  comforter — active  exertion  in      t,    j     .      j 

.  Prudent  and 

useful  enterprises.  For  the  im-  energetic 
provement  of  the  breed  of  horses  conduct  of 
in  his  dominions,  he  began  to  im-  ames. 

port  a  superior  stock  from  Sweden  and  Denmark.f 
The  skill  of  the  French  and  Flemish  armourers 
was  tasked  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  military 
resources.  A  number  of  mechanics  skilled  in  the 
ornamental  and  industrial  arts  were  attracted  from 
the  continent  by  the  promise  of  royal  patronage 
and  liberal  remuneration.  The  University  of 
Aberdeen  was  honoured  with  a  visit;  and  for 
fifteen  days  the  king  and  his  consort  were  enter- 
tained with  literary  disputations  and  classic 
dramas  enacted  by  the  students.J  On  their  return. 
Sir  John  Campbell  of  Lundie  was  despatched  to 
the  Netherlands,  with  instructions  to  procure  re- 
dress for  some  encroachments  on  the  Scottish 
fisheries.  These  laudable  attempts  to  promote 
national  interests,  which  were  then  so  generally 
undervalued  and  neglected,  will  be  viewed  as  in- 
teresting features  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who, 
with  all  his  defects  and  errors,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered in  Scotland  with  affection  and  esteem. 

The  Cardinal,  with  Panter  the  Secretary,  pro- 
ceeded, in  July,  through  France  to    yisu  of  Beaton 
Rome,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  to  the 

obtaining  hisappointmentaslcgate      P^P''^  °""''*' 
in  Scotland,  but  probably  also  with  secret  powers 
to  communicate  with  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  of 

•  Lesley,  p.  157.  It  is  said  that,  on  the  demolition  of 
the  monastery  by  a  moh  at  the  Keformation,  these  royal 
remains  were  transfen-ed  to  the  east  end  of  St.  John's 
chureh.  The  spot  is  supposed  to  be  marlted  by  a  large  blue 
marble  slab,  carved  in  two  compartments,  witli  the  royul 
crown  of  Scotland  over  each,  adorned  viMiJieur-de-liii. 

+  Pinicerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

I  Lesley,  p.  1^9. 
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Germany,  and  the  French  king,  respecting'  a 
scheme  which  was  understood  to  he  under  consi- 
deration, for  a  powerful  confedcracj'  against  the 
haughty  champion  of  the  Reformation  in  England. 
Henry  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  of  inducing 
James  to  adopt  his  policy ;  and  as  the  absence  of 
Beaton  seemed  to  afford  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  a  new  effort  in  that  direction,  Sadler  was 
Second  once  more   despatched  on  an  em- 

embassy  of       bassy  to   Scotland.      But   Henry 
Sadler.  altogether  miscalculated  the  spirit 

of  his  nephew  when  he  dictated  the  terras  of  the 
message  which  his  envoy  was  commissioned  to 
deliver  to  James.  The  exhortation  not  to  be  'a 
brute  or  a  stock'  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  the 
offer  of  a  wise  man  to  instruct  him  ;  the  reference 
to  crafty  juggling  priests  leading  the  blind  by  the 
nose,* — must  have  deeply  offended  the  Scottish 
king ;  and  it  was  only  by  repeated  importunity 
that  he  was  at  length  persuaded  to  give  a  reluctant 
consent  to  the  proposal  for  an  interview  with 
Henry  at  York.t  Ere  the  time  fixed  for  this 
meeting  arrived,  tlie  English  Borderers,  headed  by 
their  wardens,  broke  into  the  south  of  Scotland, 
committing  the  savage  excesses  by  which  such 
forays  were  usually  characterized ;  and  James 
reckoned  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  absenting  him- 
self from  the  projected  conference.^;  Henry  pro- 
ceeded to  York  in  the  autumn  of  the  j'ear  1541, 
and  remained  there  six  days,  in  expectation  of  the 
Jamps  fails  to  arrival  of  his  nephew,  who,  how- 
meet  Henry  at  ever,  failed  to  appear.  The  proud 
temper  of  the  English  monarch  at 
once  fired  at  the  supposed  insult.  Hurrying  back 
in  deep  indignation  to  London,  he  ordered  imme- 
diate preparations  to  be  made  for  commencing 
hostilities,  and  took  steps  for  the  revival  of  the 
old  ridiculous  claim  of  feudal  superiority  over  the 
Scottish  kingdom.  At  this  crisis  the  Scottish  king 
was  evidently  desirous  to  remain  at  peace.  The 
security  of  his  throne  had  been  affected  by  the  loss 
of  his  children ;  he  was  in  debt ;  and  he  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles  could  not 
be  relied  on.  Under  these  circumstances,  public 
policj'  and  private  feeling  alike  made  him  dread 
hostilities  with  England ;  and  he  endeavoured  to 
avert  a  ruptin-e  bj'  sending  an  embassy  to  excuse 
his  failure  to  appear  at  York,  and  to  express  a 
desire  for  reconciliation.  The  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties was  thus  delayed  for  a  time,  and  the  risk  of  an 
open  rupture  might  probably  have  passed  by,  had 
not  disputes  respecting  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and 
the  incessant  complaints  from  the  Borders,  renewed 


•  Calig.  B.  i.  52—70  ;  Pinkerton,  vol.  il.  p.  374, 
+  Copy  of  Anioles,  &c.,in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Decem- 
ber, l.')ll  ;  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  242. 

;  Tytler,  vul.  v.  p.  242  ;  Articles  delivered  by  the  King  of 
Scots  to  the  Bishops  of  Oiktiey  and  Aberdeen  relative  to 
tie  depredations  by  the  English  Bordeiers.  Pitscottie 
says  that  the  bishops,  in  apprehension  that  James  might 
follow  his  uncle's  example  in  casting  down  tlie  ahbejs, 
"  Ijrihed  the  king  to  bide  at  home,  and  gave  him  three 
thousand  pounds  by  year  to  sustain  liis  house  off  their 
benefices," 


and  strengthened  the  feelings  of  jealousj-  and  sus- 
picion  on  both  sides. 

The  English  monarchs  had  long  borne  the  title 
of  Lords  of  Ireland  ;  for  which  Henry  had  recently 
substituted  the  more  august  designation  of  King  of 
that  country.  But  his  actual  possessions  there  were 
of  trifling  extent,  and  his  authority  in  other  districts 
was  little  more  than  nominal.  Many  of  the  in- 
sular chiefs  resented  his  new  claim  to  regal  juris- 
diction, which  was  the  more  offensive  to  them 
because  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
lan  counter  to  their  own  religious  principles.  It 
was  natural  for  them  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
Scotland,  a  country  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected bj'  ancient  ties  of  affinity ;  and  towards 
James,  who  had  lately  been  styled  '  Defender  of  the 
Faith,'  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
embassy,  which  they  sent  to  the  i,ish  embassy 
Scottish  king  at  this  time,  not  to  the  Scottish 
only  requested  his  aid,  but  offered  court. 

him  the  titular  sovereignty  of  their  island.  James 
in  all  likelihood  did  not  contemplate,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  any  decided  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion to  which  they  pointed;  but  his  reception  of 
their  envoys  was  of  such  a  kind  as  to  aggravate 
the  suspicion  and  displeasure  of  his  uncle,  who 
was  now  opportunely  freed  from  the  risk  of  any 
powerful  combination  against  him  on  the  con- 
tinent, by  a  new  quaiTel  between  the  Emjjeror  and 
Francis.  Henry  was  resolutely  bent  on  war;  and, 
though  commissioners  once  more  met,  in  July, 
1542,  to  attempt  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
points  in  dispute,  their  negotiations  failed  to  pre- 
vent, and  indeed  scarcely  retarded,  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  On  which  party  ^y^r  with 
the  first  acts  of  aggression  were  England, 
chargeable  cannot  now  be  easily  determined.  The 
manifesto  of  the  English  king  asserts,  that  on 
the  4th  of  July  the  Scots  made  a  hostile  inroad  on 
his  dominions ;  while  James,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintained  that  his  territories  had  been  twice 
invaded  before  he  instituted  reprisals.  The  out- 
rages referred  to  were,  probably,  Border  foraj-s, 
such  as  had  often  occurred,  and  been  redressed 
without  provoking  a  national  contest.  But  the 
state  of  feeling  on  both  sides  placed  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  reconciliation,  and  the 
hope  of  avoiding  a  rupture  was  finally  extinguished 
by  the  battle  of  Hadden-Rig,  in  which  the  English 
were  defeated  by  Huntley  and  Home.  It  was  in 
the  month  of  August,  when  Sir  Robert  Bowes, 
who  held  the  command  of  Norham  and  the 
wardenship  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  assembled  a 
band  of  three  thousand  horsemen,  and  swept  across 
the  frontier  into  Scotland.  Accompanied  by  Sir 
John  Widdrington,  his  brother,  and  several  other 
knights,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  Sir 
George  Douglas,  he  ravaged  Teviotdale,  and  was 
preparing  to  advance  towards  Jedburgh,  when  he 
was  met  at  Hadden-Rig,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of 
Kelso,  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  to  whom  James 
had  committed  the  defence  of  the  Borders.  A 
fierce  encounter  took  place,  which  was  decided  in 


A.D.  1542.] 
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favour  of  the  Scots  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Lord 
Defeat  of  the      Home    with   four  hundred  lances. 
English  at       The  English  were  completely  de- 
Hadden-Kig.     feated,  and  left  six  hundred  pri- 
Eoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  among  whom 
were  the  warden  himself,  his  brother  Richard,  Sir 
John   Widdrington,   Sir  AVilliam  Mowbray,    and 
many  other  persons  of  note.     Angus  would  have 
shared   the  same  fate,  but   he  succeeded  in  dis- 
patching  with  his  dagger  the   knight   who   had 
seized  him,  and  saved  himself  by  flight.* 

Mortified  and  enraged  at  this  defeat,  Henry  lost 
The  Duke  of  ""  time  in  taking  measures  for  in- 
Norfolk  invades  flicting  vengeance  on  the  Scots. 
Scotland—  jjg  ordered  a  muster  of  twenty 
thousand  men  at  York,  and  instructed  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  whom  he  had  styled  *  the  scourge  of 
the  Scots,'  to  hasten  thither  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  formidable  ai-i-ay  against  his  northern 
neighbours.  Not  fewer  than  six  English  earls 
joined  the  Duke's  standard,  besides  Angus  and  his 
partizans ;  but  the  advance  of  the  expedition  was 
delayed  for  a  month  by  the  arrival  of  another  em- 
bassy from  James,  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  ne- 
gotiations, and  indicating  a  disposition  to  grant 
Henry  the  long-sought  interview.  If  the  Scottish 
king  still  really  desired  a  pacification,  his  hope  was 
disappointed ;  if  he  merely  wished  to  temporize,  he 
gained  a  considerable  advantage  by  the  delay  which 
he  effected.  The  winter  had  begun  to  set  in  ere 
Norfolk  took  the  field ;  and  it  was  with  little  more 
than  half  the  force  which  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  under  his  command  at  York,  that  he 
entered  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  October.  His 
progress  at  first  was  unopposed;  and  he  pil- 
laged and  burned  the  towns  of  Kelso  and  Kox- 
burgh,  with  a  number  of  gi-anges  and  villages. 
But  he  found  it  impossible  to  carry  liis  ravages 
far  beyond  the  frontier.  The  inclemency  of  the 
season,  and  the  appearance  of  Huntley,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  force,  compelled  him  to  draw  his 
troops  together,  and  assume  a  more  cautious  atti- 
tude. The  Scottish  leader  prudently  avoided  a 
decisive  engagement,  and  Norfolk  was,   in   little 

]]K  disbands     more  than  a  week,  under  the  ne- 

his  army.  cessity  of  retiring  to  Berwick,  and 
disbanding  the  greater  part  of  liis  army,  which 
had  begun  to  suffer  severely  from  the  want  of  pro- 
visions. 

Meanwhile  James  had   mustered    an    army   of 

James  musters    thirty    tho  isand   men-at-arms    on 

his  host  on  the    the  Borough-Muir  of  Edinburgh. 

liorough-Muir.    g^j  ^j,is  imposing  array  contained 

elements  of  discord  which  neutralized  its  numerical 

strength.     Not  a  few  of  the  barons  had  a  strong 

sympathy  for   the  Protestants ;  others  had  been 

hoping  to  share  in  the  rich  spoils  of  the  Catholic 

Churcli ;    and   nearly  all  cherished  suspicion  and 

disc  intent  under  the  remembrance  of  recent  attacks 

on  the  power  and  privileges  of  their  order.     Their 

attachment  to  their  sovereign  had  less  effect  than 

the  presence  of  a  hostile  army  within  the  Borders, 

•  Lesley,  p.  102  ;  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  394, 


in  drawing  them  to  the  field.  Accordingly,  when 
they  reached  Fala,  on  the  verge  of  the  Lammer 
muir  hills,  and  there  heard  of  Norfolk's  retreat, 
they  resolutely  refused  to  proceed  further.  It  was 
the  anxious  wish  of  the  king  to  press  forward  with 
energy;  but  in  vain  did  he  urge  the  favourable 
opportunity  presented,  and  the  abundant  means 
which  they  possessed,  for  carrying  the  war  into 
the  heart  of  England.  The  sullen  leaders,  conscious 
of  their  power,  persisted  in  their  Eefusal  of  the 
refusal,  magnifying  the  difficulty  of  nobles  to  advance 
procuring  supplies  at  that  season,  '"">  England. 
and  maintaining  that  the  law  of  their  feudal  service 
did  not  require  them  to  do  duty  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  confidently 
affirmed  by  some  historians,  that  the  refractory 
barons  manifested  a  disposition  to  renew  the  tragic 
scenes  of  Lauder  Bridge,  and  to  execute  summary 
vengeance  on  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  king, 
but  that  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the  leaders 
of  the  revolt,  respecting  the  selection  of  their  vic- 
tims, prevented  them  from  carrying  their  sanguinary 
design  into  execution.*  They  all  but  unanimously 
agreed,  however,  in  obstinately  refusing  to  cross  the 
Border  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  invaders,  al- 
leging as  their  reason,  the  scarcity  of  provisions, 
and  the  advanced  season  of  the  year.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  James  remonstrated,  and  entreated 
them,  as  they  valued  their  own  honour  and  his, 
not  to  allow  their  villages  to  be  burned  and  their 
country  to  be  plundered  and  laid  waste  with  impu- 
nity. Their  feelings  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  at 
no  time  very  powerful,  seemed  now  to  be  com- 
pletely extinguished.  Even  the  desire  of  revenge 
against  the  enemy  yielded  to  a  determination  to 
make  their  sovereign  feel  the  effects  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction witli  his  policy;  and  the  king  was 
ultimately  constrained  to  disband  his  mutinous 
troops,  and  return  to  the  capital,  overwhelmed 
with  shame  and  indignation. 

Immediately  after  his  return,  James  held  a  coun- 
cil at  Holjrood,  on  the  second  or  third  of  November, 
when,   according  to  Knox,  a  scroll  was  presented 
to  him  by  Cardinal  Beaton,  con-        insidious 
taining  the  names  of  more  than  a     counsel  of  the 
hundred  of  the   principal   nobles         prelates. 
and    gentry,   including    the    Earl   of  Arran,   next 
heir  to   the   throne,  who  were   either  tainted  with 
heresy,  or  in  the  pay  of  England,   and  leagued 
with  the  Douglases.t    Appended  to  this  scroll  was 

»  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  80,  edited  by  David  Laing,  Esq. ;  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 
Sir  John  Scott  of  Thirlestane  was  the  only  baron  who  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  follow  the  king  wherever  he  shi.uld 
lead.  As  a  reward  for  his  fiiieiity,  James  added  the  royal 
tressure  to  his  arms,  and  assigned  for  liis  crest  a  bundle  of 
spears,  with  the  motto,  '  Beady,  aye  ready.'  i.ord  Napier  is 
the  representative  of  this  family.  See  Appendix  to  the  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,  note  C,  2. 

t  This  remarkable  statement  is  corroborated  by  a  letter 
of  Sir  Kal|ih  Sadler  to  Henry  VUI.,  dated  27tk  Marcli, 
1043,  in  which  he  details  a  conversation  he  had  with  Arran, 
the  governor,  who  told  him,  "  That  a  number  of  uoblemeu 
and  genllemen  the  late  king  had  gotten  written  in  a  roll, 
which  were  all  accused  of  heresy,  of  the  which  (he  said)  he 
was  the  first,  and  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  the  Earl  ot  trlen- 
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Another  expedi- 
tiun  resulted  on. 


a  minute  account  of  the  possessions  of  the  persons 
included  in  this  sweeping  denunciation.     A  similar 
paper  had  previously  been  laid  before  the  king  by 
the  Cardinal  and  his  party  on  the  return  of  James 
(July,  1540)  from  his  voyage  round  the  Isles;  and 
it  was  hinted  to  him  that  the  crown  might  derive 
great  pecuniary  advantage  from  so  many  rich  for- 
feitures.    This    base   and  selfish  policy,  however, 
was  at  that  time  peremptorily  rejected  by  the  pru- 
dent counsel  of  the  high  treasurer,  James  Kirkaldy 
of  Grange,  and  the  high-spirited  monarch  indig- 
nantly replied,   "  Pack,  j'ou  javells  !*   get  you  to 
your  charges,  and  reform  your  own  lives,  and  be 
not    instruments   of  discord    betwixt  m.y   nobility 
and  me ;  or  else  I  vow  to  God  I  shall  reform  you — • 
not  as  the  King  of  Denmark  does,  by  imprison- 
ment; neither  yet  as  the  King  of  England  does, 
by  hanging  and  heading  ;  but   I  shall    reform  you 
by  sharp   whingaris   (swords),  if  ever  I  hear  such 
motion  of  you  again."     James,  at  the  period  when 
he  gave  this  stern  rebuff  to  his  intriguing  prelates, 
evidently  contemplated  a  reform  in  the  Scottish 
church,  the   abuses  of  which  had  grown  to  an  in- 
tolerable height ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  now  placed  liad  completely  alienated  him 
from  his  feudal  nobility,  and  thrown  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  c\ergy  ;  and  when,  after  the  mortify- 
ing affront    which  he  had  received    at    Fala,    the 
Cardinal  and  his  friends  ventured  to  present  to  him 
the  document  which  he   had   previously  rejected, 
and  to  renew  their  former  recommendation,  it  was 
at  once  accepted  by  the  king,  with  an  expression 
of  great  regret  that  he  had  so  long  neglected  their 
advice.     He  saw  plainly,  he  said,  that  the  nobility 
were  hostile  to  his  person,  and  rejoiced  in  hie  dis- 
honour, for  they  would  not,  to  please  him,  ride  a 
mile  to  follow  his  enemies. f 

In  these  circumstances  the  clergy,  with  a  few  of 
tlie  nobles  who  still  remained 
faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  in 
order  to  revive  the  king's  spirits,  resolved  to  make 
another  effort  to  re-assemble  the  army  for  the 
invasion  of  England.  A  force  of  ten  thousand 
men  was  collected  with  great  expedition  and 
secrecy,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Lord  Maxwell, 
and  it  was  determined  to  make  a  sudden  inroad 

eairn  and  liis  son,  the  Earl  Marishal,  and  a  great  many 
gentlemen,  to  the  nnmber  of  eighteen  score,  because,  they 
were  all  well-minded  to  God's  word,  which  then  they  durst 
not  avow." — Sadler's  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

*  Knaves  or  jail-birds. 

t  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  pp  81—83,  and  note,  Laing's 
Edition.  From  an  interesting  letter  of  Sir  William  Enre 
to  Cromwell,  dated  from  Berwick,  26th  January,  l.O.SQ-iO, 
it  seems  that  either  this  or  a  similar  reprimand  was  delivered 
to  the  prelates  by  the  king  at  Linlithgow,  immediately  after 
he  had  witn.-s^ed  the  representation  of  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
play,  called 'Ane  Satire  on  the  Three  Estates.'  Alter  de- 
scribing the  '  Enterlude,'  Eure  proceeds,  "  My  lord,  the 
same  Maister  liellenden  showed  me,  that  after  the'said 
'  Enterlude  '  finished,  the  King  of  the  Scots  did  call  upon 
tlie  Dishop  of  Glasgow  (Gawin  Dunbar),  being  chancellor 
and  divers  other  bishops,  exhorting  them  to  reform  their 
fashions  and  manner  of  living,  saying,  that  unless  they  so 
dil,  he  would  send  six  of  the  proudest  of  them  unto  his 
uncle'  of  England,  and  as  they  were  ordered,  so  he  would 
order  all  the  rest  that  would  uot  amend."— State  Paners 
vol.  V.  p.  170.  '     ■' 


into   England   by  the  western    marches,    and   to 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country ;  while,  in  order 
to  mislead  the  enemy  as  to  the  point  of  attack,  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  were  directed  to 
advance   as   far   as  Haddington,   and   to  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  eastern  Borders.    James 
rousing    himself  from    his    depression,   advanced 
with  the  army  as  far  as  Lochmaben,*  where,  by 
agreement  with  his  council,  he  halted,  and  Lord 
Maxwell  broke  across  the  Border,  and  began  to 
ravage   and   destroy    the   country   with   fire   and 
sword,  while  the  inhabitants  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  totallj'  unprepared  for  resistance.     The 
king's  distrust  of  his  nobles,   however,  was  still 
undiminished,  and  he  had  given  secret  orders  that 
as   soon  as   tlie   expedition    entered   the   English 
territories,  his    favourite,   Oliver   Sinclair,    should 
assume     the     supreme     command.       Accordingly, 
when  the  Scottish  army  reached  the  river  Esk,  a 
halt  was  ordered    near  Sohvay    Moss,    the   royal 
banner  was  displayed,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and 
the  new  general  was  elevated  on  the  bucklers  of 
the  soldiers,  whilst  the  royal  commission  appoint- 
ing him  to  the  supreme  command  was  produced 
and  read   aloud   by   a  herald. f      This   imprudent 
step  was  speedily  followed  by  the  most  disastrous 
consequences.      Many  of  the    nobles  were   indig- 
nant at  the  preference  thus  unwisely  given  to  the 
royal  minion,  and  declared  that  they  would   not 
serve  under  such  a  leader;  a  spirit  of  discontent, 
and  almost  of  open  mutiny,  spread  from  rank  to 
rank ;  discipline  and  order  were  at  an  end  j  and  the 
whole  army  fell  into  a  state  of  hopeless  confusion. 
At  this  critical  moment  a  party  of  the  English 
Borderers,  consisting  of  three  hun-       Disgraceful 
dred  horse,  under  Thomas  Dacre    rout  at  Solway 
and   John   Musgrave,   two   active  Moss, 

leaders,  advanced  to  reconnoitre,  and  approaching 
near  enough  to  perceive  the  disordered  condition 
of  the  Scottish  forces,  though  ignorant  of  the  cause, 
they  instantly  availed  themselves  of  the  favourable 
opportunity,  and  boldly  charged  them  with  levelled 
spears.  The  effect  of  this  surprise  was  instanta- 
neous and  fatal.  The  Scots,  panic-stricken  at  the 
sudden  attack,  and  taking  their  assailants  for  the 
van  of  a  powerful  army,  threw  away  their  wea- 
pons, and  fled  without  even  attempting  resistance. 

»  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  85.  Lochmaben  was  a  royal 
castle,  and  was  in  ancient  times  the  property  of  King  Kobert 
Bruce.  Lesley,  however,  states,  that  'during  the  time  of 
this  raid,  the  king  remained  in  Caerlaverock,' — a  castle  be- 
longing to  Lord  Maxwell.  Pitscottie  agrees  with  Knox 
that  the  king  '  was  in  the  castle  of  Lochmaben.'  The  dis- 
tance of  either  place  from  the  Sohvay  Moss  was  not  con- 
siderable. 

+  Crummond  mentions  a  report  which  has  been  adopted 
both  by  Pinkerton  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  Sinclair  was 
only  raised  to  read  the  commission  appointing  Lord  Max- 
well general.  This  story,  which  is  in  it.self  extremely 
improbable,  is  contradicted  by  the  direct  testimony  of 
Buchanan,  Pitscottie,  and  Lesley.  Oliver  Sinclair  was  the 
third  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Sinclair  of  Eoslin.  He  was  not  a 
young  favourite,  but  an  old  attached  servant  of  the  crown, 
and  held  the  ofKce  of  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  when 
James  V.  was  an  infant.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  charge 
of  Stirling  castle,  when  the  king  took  refuge  there  on  bis 
flightfrom  Falkland.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Douglases 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Tantallon  castle. 
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In  the  confusion  the  greater  number  made  their 
escape,  a  few  were  slain,  but  a  thousand  prisoners 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  including  the 
Earls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencairn,  the  Lords  Max- 
well, Somerville,  Gray,  Oliphant,  and  Fleming, 
Oliver  Sinclair,  the  Masters  of  Rothes  and  Erskine, 
Home  of  Ayton,  and  almost  every  person  of  dis- 
tinction who  was  engaged  in  the  expedition.  It 
is  alleged  that  not  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
in  the  pay  of  the  English  monarch,  were  taken 
willing  prisoners,  and  that  others  chose  rather  to 
surrender  to  the  enemy  than  to  escape  to  their 
own  country,  and  encounter  the  displeasure  of 
their  offended  sovereign.  A  considerable  number, 
according  to  Bishop  Godwin,  entangled  themselves 
in  the  neighbouring  morass,  and  were  captured  by 
the  Scottish  freebooters,  and  sold  to  the  English. 
The  king  had  remained  at  Lochmaben,  that  he 
Its  fatal  effects  might  earlier  receive  the  intelli- 
upon  the  king's  gence,  which  he  eagerly  expected, 
mind  ^f  jjjg  success  of  the  expedition. 

When  the  news  of  the  shameful  discomfiture  of  his 
army  first  reached  him  he  broke  out  into  furious 
transports  of  rage  against  the  pertidy  of  his  nobles, 
under  the  conviction  that  they  had  conspired  to 
betray  the  independence  of  their  country,  in  order 
to  gratify  their  personal  revenge.  His  mind, 
already  overstrained  by  previous  disappointments 
and  anxieties,  sunk  under  the  blow,  and  he  fell 
into  a  state  of  the  deepest  melancholy  and  despair. 
After  a  sleepless  night,  during  which  he  conti- 
nued to  reiterate  at  intervals  the  melancholy 
exclamation,  '  O  fled  Oliver  !  Is  Oliver  ta'en  ?'  he 
returned  next  day  (November  '2oth)  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  remained  till  the  30th,  in  strict  seclusion. 
The  queen  was  then  at  Linlithgow,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  her  confinement;  but  as  if  desirous  to 
avoid  her  presence  in  the  hour  of  despondency  and 
gloom,  he  secretly  quitted  the  capital,  and  crossing 
over  to  Fife,  went  to  Hallyards,  the  residence  of 
the  High  Treasurer,  where  he  was  received  with 
respectful  sympathy  by  Lady  Grange,  a  venerable 
and  pious  matron.  He  was  accompanied  only  by 
William  Kirkaldy,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Laird 
of  Grange,  and  a  few  of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed- 
chamber. At  supper  his  hostess  observing  his  de- 
pression began  to  comfort  him,  entreating  him  to 
take  the  will  of  God  in  good  part.  '  My  portion 
of  this  world  is  spent,'  he  mournfully  replied,  '  for 
I  shall  not  be  with  you  fifteen  days.'  When  his 
servants  came  to  inquire  of  him  where  he  wished 
preparation  made  for  his  Yule,  or  Christmas  festi- 
val, which  was  near  at  hand,  he  answered  with  '  a 
disdainful  smirk,'  as  Knox  terms  it,  '  I  cannot  tell 
— choose  ye  the  place ;  but  this,'  continued  he,  '  I 
can  tell  you,  ere  Yule  day  ye  will  be  masterless,  and 
this  realm  without  a  king.'  From  Hallyards  he 
proceeded  to  Falkland,  where  he  shut  himself  up 
brooding  over  his  disgrace,  and  refusing  to  listen 
to  any  consolation.  A  slow  fever  preyed  upon  his 
fi'ame,  the  result  of  a  wounded  spirit,  a  malady  for 
which  human  physicians  can  devise  no  remedj'. 
He  would  sit  fur  liuuio  in  spcuchiess  despondency. 


or  would  only  mutter  at  intervals  the  old  strain, 
'  Fy  !  fled  is  Oliver !  Is  Oliver  ta'en  P  All  is 
lost ! '  This  could  not  last ;  '  he  —iiis  despair 
became,' says  Pitscottie,  'so  heavy  and  death, 
and  dolorous,  that  he  neither  eat  nor  drank  any- 
thing that  had  good  digestion,  and  became  so 
vehement  sick,  that  no  man  had  hope  of  his  life.' 
When  in  this  hopeless  condition,  '  the  post  come 
out  of  Linlithgow,  showing  the  king  good  tidings 
that  the  queen  was  delivered.'  He  briefly  in- 
quired 'whether  it  were  man  or  woman  that  had 
been  born  to  him.'  The  messenger  replied  that  it 
was  '  ane  fair  daughter.'  The  unhappy  monarch, 
who  had  lost  his  two  sons,  had  clung  to  the  hope 
that  his  ne.vt  child  might  be  a  boy,  and  was  again 
met  by  disappointment.  He  seemed  to  have  drained 
the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs,  and  his  thoughts 
wandering  back  to  the  time  when  the  crown  of 
Scotland  was  brought  into  the  Stewart  family  by 
the  daughter  of  liruce,  he  uttered  the  melancholy 
remark,  '  Fare  well,  it  cam  wi'  a  lass,  it  will  gang 
wi'  a  lass.'  (It  came  by  a  girl,  it  will  go  with  a 
girl.)  '  And  so,'  continues  the  chronicler,  '  he  com- 
mended himself  to  Almighty  God,  and  turned  his 
back  to  his  lords  and  his  face  to  the  wall.'  The 
silence  of  this  solemn  moment  was  broken  by  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  who  vociferated  in  the  deafening 
ear  of  his  royal  master,  '  Take  order,  sir,  with  your 
realm !  Who  shall  rule  during  the  minority  of  your 
daughter  ?  Ye  have  known  my  services,  what  will 
ye  have  done?  Shall  there  Jiot  be  four  regents 
chosen,  and  shall  not  I  be  principal  of  them  ?' 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  king's  answer,  the 
Cardinal  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  royal  signa- 
ture to  what  his  enemies  affirmed  to  have  been  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper,  in  which  he  afterwards  wrote 
anything  he  pleased.*  In  this  mournful  condition 
the  king  remained  for  some  time,  but  sense  and 
consciousness  appear  to  have  remained  till  the  last 
moments  of  his  existence,  for  he  turned  him  about 
once  more,  looked  upon  the  few  faithful  nobles  and 
councillors  who  stood  round  his  bed,  and  as  the 
chronicler  expresses  it, 'gave  ane  little  laughter,' 
kissed  his  hand  to  them  in  mute  farewell,  and  then 
stretched  it  out  for  them  to  perform  their  last  act 
of  homage  by  pressing  it  to  their  lips,  and  this 
done,  he  'held  up  his  hands  to  God  and  yielded  up 
his  spirit.'t 

James  V.,  who  was  thus  cat  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  by  a  death  far  more  painful  than  that  of 
his  father  at  Flodden,  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
ablest  sovereigns  of  his  age.  His  natural  talents 
were  of  a  very  high  order  ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
vicious  and  neglected  education,  his  mental  vigour 


•  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  406  ;  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  91. 
The  statement  of  Knox  is  confirmed  by  Sadler,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Governor  Arran,  who,  on  the  l2lh  of  April, 
l.'JlS,  said,  "  We  have  other  matters  to  cliarge  the  Cardinal 
with,  for  he  did  connterfeit  (quoth  he)  the  late  king's  Tes- 
tament ;  and  when  tlie  king  was  even  almost  dead  (quoth  he ), 
he  took  liis  hand  in  Ms,  and  so  caused  him  to  subscribe  a 
blank  paper." — Sadler's  I'apers,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  See  also 
Lesley,  p.  l(i!>,  and  liuclianan,  hook  xv.  clinp.  i. 

t  fitscuttie,  vol.  ii.  p.  407;    -Lesley,  pp.  Itio,  I6(i. 
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and  energy  of  character  enabled  him  to  make  up 
for  the  time  which  lie  had  lost  in  youth,  and  to 
become  as  distinguished  for  his  mental  accomplish- 
ments, as  for  his  skill  in  those  athletic  exercises 
which  were  the  great  objects  of  ambition  among 
the  nobles  and  princes  of  that  period.  He  pos- 
sessed a  remarkable  genius  for  the  fine  arts,  and 
more  especially  for  ])oetry  and  architecture.  He 
managed  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom  with  pru- 
dence and  economy,  'encouraged  fisheries,  wrought 
mines,  cultivated  waste  lands,  and  understood  and 
jjrotected  commerce.'  He  was  frank  and  affable 
in  his  manners,  and  easy  of  access  to  the  poor  ; 
and  he  manifested  the  most  praiseworthy  zeal  to 
punish  the  oppressors  of  his  people,  and  to  admi- 
nister strict  justice  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
"The  dangers  of  the  wilderness,"  says  Pinkerton, 
"  the  gloom  of  night,  the  tempests  of  winter,  could 
not  prevent  his  patient  exertions  to  protect  the 
helpless,  to  punish  the  guilty,  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  laws.  From  horseback  he  often 
pronounced  decrees  worthy  of  the  sagest  seat  of 
justice ;  and  if  overtaken  by  night  in  the  pro- 
gresses which  he  made  through  the  kingdom,  or 
separated  by  design  or  by  accident  from  his  com- 
pany, he  would  share  the  meal  of  the  lowest 
peasant  w'ith  as  hearty  a  relish  as  the  feast  of  his 
highest  noble."     According  to  Buchanan,  James 


was  sparing  in  his  diet,  and  very  rarely  used  wine; 
patient  of  fatigue,  cold,  heat,  and  hunger  j  and  in 
the  depth  of  winter  often  continued  day  and  night 
on  horseback,  that  he  might  surprise  the  robbers 
in  their  lurking-places.  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  with  many  virtues  the 
character  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  was  stained 
by  great  vices.  His  licentiousness  must  be  in 
part  attributed  to  the  wicked  counsels  of  those  un- 
scrupulous courtiers  who  sought  in  this  way  to 
degrade  and  weaken  his  mind,  in  order  that  they 
might  prolong  their  ascendancy  over  him.  His 
violent  passions,  implacable  resentment,  and  immo- 
derate love  of  power,  led  him,  fatally  for  himself 
and  for  his  kingdom,  to  adopt  a  course  of  policy 
which  ultimately  alienated  from  him  the  affections 
of  his  nobility,  threw  him  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  and  induced  him,  in  opposition  to 
his  better  judgment,  to  support  a  cruel  and  rapa- 
cious hierarclij',  in  all  their  vindictive  measures 
against  the  professors  of  the  reformed  faith.  He 
died  (13th  December,  1542)  in  the  thirty-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  twentj'-ninth  of  his  reign, 
leaving  one  legitimate  child,  Mary,  his  successor, 
and  six  natural  children,  amongst  whom  was 
James,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Regent  Moray.* 

♦  Buchanan,   book  xiv.  chap.  Lcii. ;    Pinkerton,  voL  ii. 
p.  381 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   HISTOKT. 
A.D.  U36— 154-3, 

The  history  of  the  church  during  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period  presents  few  incidents  deserving  of 
notice.  James  I.,  -who  sought  to  enlist  the  clergy 
in  his  plans  for  repressing  the  insolence  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  nohles,  and  promoting  the  social  im- 
provement of  the  country,  had  wisely  guarded 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  secured  the  restoration 
of  church  lands  which  had  been  alienated  during 
the  preceding  regencies ;  but  he  vindicated  at  the 
same  time  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  by  forbidding  the  purchase  of  pen- 
Measures        sions  and  benefices  from  the  pope, 

adopted  by  the    and  permitting   no   clerk  to  pass 

Scttish  kings  wond  the  seas  without  the  royal 
to  rGsist  tils 

encroachments  licence,  and  security  being  given 
of  Rome.  that  he  would  not  be  guilty  of 
simony.  The  same  wise  but  jealous  policy  was 
adopted  by  James  11.,  who  procured  from  a  provin- 
cial council  of  the  clergy  held  at  Perth  in  1457,  a 
declaration  that  the  king  had  an  undoubted  right, 
by  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  Scotland,  to  the 
ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  kingdom,  by  which 
it  belonged  to  him  to  present  to  all  benefices  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see.  The  prerogative  thus 
firmlj'  asserted  does  not  appear  to  have  been  often 
used,  nor  was  the  freedom  of  election  by  the  clergy 
to  the  higher  ecclesiastical  offices  in  any  way  inter- 
fered with  until  the  reign  of  James  HI.,  who  as- 
sumed not  only  the  right  of  nomination  to  vacant 
benefices,  but  openly  sold  them  to  laymen.  This 
monarch,  whose  character  and  conduct  have  been 
severely  arraigned  by  the  ecclesiastical  historians  of 
that  age,  has  been  accused  by  them  of  having 
unscrupulously  invaded  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  church,  whenever  these  interfered  with  the 
gratification  of  his  favourites,  and  the  replenish- 
ment of  his  exhausted  treasury.  In  1481,  in  order 
to  give  the  sanction  of  law  to  his  proceedings,  an 
act  was  passed,  declaring  that  "  it  is  ordained  by 
the  king  and  his  three  Estates,  concerning  the 
privilege  of  the  crown  used  and  observed  in  all 
times  past  in  the  presentation  to  benefices  during 
a  vacancy  jn  the  sees  of  bishops,  that  our  sovereign 
lord  and  his  successors  shall  in  future,  during  the 
vacation  of  a  see,  have  power  to  present  to  benefices 
till  the  bishop  show  his  bulls  to  the  king's  highness 
and  to  the  chapter.  And  in  case  that  our  sovereign 
lord,  of  his  special  grace  and  favour,  admit  any 
prelate  to  his  temporalities  before  he  show  his 
bulls,  such  admission  shall  imply  no  prejudice  or 
harm  to  his  highness  concerning  the  said  privilege 
or  right  of  presentation."*  Such  enactments,  which 
occur  more  frequently  in  the  statute-book  as  we 
advance,  may  be  accounted  for  and  vindicated  by 
weighty  considerations  of  political  expediency. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  chm'ch  had  reached 
*  Acts  of  t  lie  I'arlianient  of  Scotland,  yol.  ii. 


a  height  which  seriously  endangered  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  During  many  years,  the  prac- 
tice of  bequeathing  money  or  Ijind  to  the  church, 
with  the  view  of  averting  the  consequences  of  a 
wicked  life,  had  been  so  successfully  fostered  by 
the  priesthood,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom  had  passed  into  their  hands. 
The  right  of  ijresentation  to  the  church  livings  thus 
munificently  endowed,  had  been  at  first  conceded 
to  the  original  donors  and  their  heirs ;  but  gradu- 
ally and  by  the  same  process  which  had  secured 
the  grant  of  the  benefice,  the  power  of  nomination 
was  ceded  by  the  laity,  and  the  patronage  annexed 
to  one  of  the  bishoprics,  abbacies,  or  priories  of  tho 
kingdom.  The  clergy  had  thus  become  absolute 
proprietors  of  a  great  portion  of  Scotland,  while 
their  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome  and  their  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  the  civil  law,  rendered 
their  influence  in  the  state  alike  anomalous  and 
dangerous.  It  became,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the 
king  and  nobles  not  only  to  check  the  farther 
growth  of  this  system,  but  to  reduce  it  within  such 
limits  as  would  neutralize  the  evils  which  it  neces- 
sarily produced.  The  assertion  of  the  royal  right 
of  presentation  to  vacant  sees,  and  the  recovery  of 
lay  patronage,  seemed  the  easiest  and  least  objec- 
tionable mode  of  gaining  these  desirable  ends.  The 
policy  or  superstition  of  James  IV.  led  him,  indeed, 
to  restore  freedom  of  election  to  the  clergy  in  1493  j 
but  he  imposed  a  salutary  check  on  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Romish  See,  by  enacting  that  no 
legate  was  permitted  to  enter  the  kingdom  unless 
he  was  a  cardinal  or  native  of  Scotland  ;  and  vigo- 
rous efforts  were  at  the  same  time  adopted  to  induce 
all  the  king's  subjects,  whether  clergymen  or  lay- 
men, who  had  pleas  depending  in  the  papal  court, 
to  withdraw  their  litigation,  and  submit  to  the 
decisions  of  their  own  sovereign.*  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  consequence  of  the  impoverished  state 
of  the  kingdom,  he  forbad  the  exportation  of  money 
to  Rome,  under  the  penalties  of  rebellion  and  trea- 
son. In  the  last  parliament  of  James  V.,  the  same 
heavy  penalties  were  denounced  on  all  intruders 
into  bishoprics  and  abbacies  during  a  vacancy. 
These  measures  were  not  without  effect  in  restrain- 
ing the  cupidity  of  the  clergy,  and  guarding  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom  j  but  so  exorbitant 
had  the  power  of  the  church  become,  that  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  only  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  benefices  out  of  the  whole  number,  con- 
sisting of  nine  hundred  and  forty,  were  not  under 
its  absolute  control. 

Meanwhile,  the  internal  condition  of  the  church 
was  such  that  it  provoked  the  contempt  and  in- 
dignation of  the  people,  whose  minds  were  gradu- 
ally becoming  imbued  with  the  simple  and  scrip- 
tural doctrines  disseminated  by  the  Lollards.  As 
the  wealth  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  in- 
creased, its  hie-her  olfices  were  more  eagerly  coveted 
by  men  who  were  utterly  disqualified  for  the  sacred 
duties  of  the  priesthood;  and  appointments  to  va- 
cant sees  were  secured  by  intrigue  and  acts  of 
•  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  SooUaud,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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unblushing  simony  which  outraged  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life.  Some  of  the  bishops  were  men 
of  dissolute  habits,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  open 
concubinage,  and  had  large  families,  which  were 
amply  provided  for  fi-om  the  patrimony  of  the 
church ;  and  while  surrounded  by  every  luxury 
which  their  wealth  could  at  this  time  command, 
they  manifested  a  selfish  indifference  alike  to  the 
temporal  condition  and  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
people.  Nor  were  the  inferior  clergj-  more  favour- 
able specimens  of  their  order.  The  monks  and 
friars  were  seldom  restrained  by  the  vows  which 
bound  them  to  a  life  of  devotion  and  good  works, 
but  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  superiors, 
became  idle,  d'.ssolute,  and  profane.  There  were 
not  wanting,  indeed,  among  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church,  men  of  saintly  character,  who  deplored  the 
increasing  corruptions  of  the  priesthood,  and  sought 
to  reform  the  abuses  which  they  saw  were  slowly 
undermining  the  establishment.  The  venerable 
Kennedj',  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  was  a  model 
prelate,  learned,  pious,  thoroughly  conscientious, 
and  devoted  to  his  office,  which  he  zealously  eni- 
ploj-ed  in  securing  from  his  clergy  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  in  the 
removal  of  hirelings  and  profligates  from  the  minis- 
try;* but  his  exertions,  though  successful  for  a  time 
in  arresting  the  tide  of  degeneracy',  failed  to  pro- 
duce an}'  permanent  improvement.  His  successor, 
Patrick  Graham,  imbued  with  a  similar  spirit,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  his  bishopric  to  a  meti-opolitan 
see,  and  returned  from  Rome  armed  with  full 
powers  from  the  pope  to  proseciite  the  work  of 
reformation  ;  but  the  clergy  took  instant  alarm, 
and  by  bribing  the  king,  secured  the  degradation 
and  imprisonment  of  the  prelate  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  violated  the  law,  by  leaving  the  king- 
dom and  corresponding  with  the  pope  without  the 
royal  license.!  Shevez,  who  had  been  the  chief 
agent  in  the  prosecution  of  this  unfortunate  pre- 
late, succeeded  him  in  the  primacy,  and  by  his 
unscrupulous  and  profligate  conduct  increased  the 
evils  which  his  predecessors  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  remove.  The  clergy  being  responsible 
only  to  their  diocesans  or  superiors,  were  able  in  a 
great  degree  to  set  at  defiance  the  popular  indig- 
nation which  their  vices  provoked;  but  public 
opinion  found  expression  in  the  satirical  effusions 
Satires  of  of  the  poetsbelongingto  thisperiod, 
Dunbar  and  who  lashed  with  no  lenient  hand 
Lindsay.  jj^g  follies  and  crimes  of  the  priest- 
hood. Among  these  satirists,  Dunbar  and  Lindsay 
occupy  the  chief  place,  and  their  poems,  abounding 
in  broad  humour  and  biting  wit,  furnish  a  sad  picture 
of  clerical  ignorance  and  profligacy.  ]  )unbar  repre- 
sents his  abbot  as  having  a  concubine  ;  sending  his 
eons  to  be  educated  at  Paris ;  and  though  unable  to 
pi  each,  as  skilful  in  playing  at  cards,  dice,  and 
tables  ;  and  Lindsay  execrates  the  extortions  of  the 
vicar,  whom  he  accuses  of  grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor  under  the  cloak  of  religion  ;  w  hilc  in  the  par- 

•  .SfemilR.  pp.  347—8. 
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doner,  or  vagabond  who  hawks  about  his  false 
relics,  and  sells  indulgences  for  sins,  he  has  given 
us  a  graphic  picture  of  impudent  knavery.  These 
plays,  some  of  which  were  not  only  printed,  but 
acted  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  tended  to 
swell  the  gathering  tide  of  public  indignation,  and 
gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  progress  of  Pro- 
testant opinions  which  afterwards  assailed  and 
overthrew  the  ancient  establishment. 

The  dissolute  lives  of  the  clergy  were  not  re- 
deemed  by  the   possession   of  great  professional 
learning  or  aptitude  for  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
duties  of  their  office.     In  spite  of  clergy,  and  their 
the   erection   of    the   universities   neglect  of  their 
and  colleges,  their  theological  ac-  '^' 

quirements  were  lamentably  deficient,  and  con- 
trasted unfavouiably  with  those  of  the  same  class 
in  England.  A  ludicrous  example  of  ignorance, 
even  in  a  dignitary  of  the  church,  is  mentioned  by 
Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  who  states,  that  Andrew 
Forman,  Bishop  of  Morny,  being  called  to  Rome 
on  business  connected  with  the  church,  entertained 
the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  dinner,  and  was 
requested,  as  the  host,  to  saj'  grace.  The  bishop, 
"  who  was  not  a  good  scholar,  and  had  not  good 
Latin,  began  rudely  in  the  Scottish  fashion,  in  this 
manner,  saying,  '  Benedicite,'  believing  that  they 
should  have  answered  'Dominus,'  but  they  answered 
'  Deus'  in  the  Italian  fashion,  which  put  this  noble 
bishop  by  his  iiitendement  that  he  wist  not  how 
to  proceed  forward ;  but  happened  out  in  good 
Scottish  in  this  manner,  the  which  they  understood 
not,  saying,  '  The  devil  I  give  you  all  false  carles 
to,  in  nomine  Patris,  Filii,  et  Spiritus  Sancti.' 
Amen,  quoth  they.  Then  the  bishop  and  his  men 
laughed.  And  the  bishop  showed  the  pope  the 
manner  that  he  was  not  a  good  clerk,  and  his  car- 
dinals had  put  him  by  his  intendment,  and  therefore 
he  gave  them  all  to  the  devil  in  good  Scottish.  And 
then  the  pope  laughed  among  the  rest."*  Compa- 
ratively few  of  the  higher  clergy  condescended  to 
inculcate  by  preaching  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
religion,  and  those  of  inferior  grade  were  either 
disqualified  for  the  office,  or  entirely  neglected  it. 
This  flagrant  omission  of  duty,  along  with  the  pro- 
gress of  Lollard  opinions,  led  to  the  institution  of 
the  order  of  preaching  friars,  who  Preaching  of  the 
perambulated  the  country,  preach-  friars, 

ing  to  the  people,  and  deriving  their  subsistence 
from  the  charitable  gifts  of  their  hearers.     These 

*  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  25-5.  It  is  hut  fair  to  state,  however, 
that  though  grossly  ignorant  of  their  own  profession,  and  in 
many  cases  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
the  Scottish  clergy  were  still  greatly  superior  to  the  noliiiity 
in  general  information,  and  in  talents  for  political  manage- 
ment. Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  in  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the 
Knglish  privy  council,  in  1540,  bears  testimony  to  their 
great  ability  and  experience  in  the  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness. "  To  be  plain  with  you,"  he  says,  "  though  the  noble- 
men be  well-minded,  and  diverse  others  that  be  of  the  coun- 
cil and  about  the  king ;  yet  I  see  none  among  them  that 
hath  any  such  agility  of  wit,  gravity,  learning,  or  experience 
to  set  forth  the  same,  or  to  take  in  hand  the  direction  i)i 
things.  So  that  the  king  so  far  as  I  can  perceive  is  of  force 
driven  to  use  the  bishops  and  his  clergy  as  his  only  minis 
ters  for  tlie  direction  of  his  realm.  Tiiey  be  the  men  of  wit 
and  policy  that  I  see  here." 
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men  were  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  regular 
clergy,  either  in  learning  or  morals  ;  but  their  dis- 
courses, though  crude  and  coarse,  and  frequently 
directed  rather  to  the  enforcement  of  the  supersti- 
tious practices  of  the  church,  than  to  the  exposition 
of  the  simple  and  sublime  principles  of  Christian 
faith,  tended  nevertheless  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  national  piety.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his  poem 
of  the  Papingo,  WTitten  in  1530,  says, 

"  War  nocht*  the  preaching  of  the  begj^jinfr  frieris 
Tynt  +  war  the  iaith  among  the  secularis." 

As  these  mendicant  friars  were  regarded  with 
feelings  of  mingled  jealousy  and  contempt  by  the 
regidar  clergy, and  from  their  associating  on  familiar 
tei-ms  with  the  common  people  caught  something 
of  the  popular  spirit  and  opinions,  they  began  to 
assail,  with  no  ordinary  vehemence,  the  wealth, 
indolence,  and  pride  of  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
and  contributed  to  increase  the  odium  in  which 
Abuse  of  the      these  were  generally  held.      The 
ceusures  of  the   censures  of  the  church,  which  at 
chiireh.         gj.j,^  iiispij-ed   the  greatest  dread, 
began  gradually  to  lose  their  terrors ;  and  even  so 
early  as  the  reign  of  James  II.  it  became  necessary 
to  enforce  them  by  civil  penalties.     This  result 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  cleigy  themselves,  who, 
by  their  scandalous  abuse  of  this  grand  engine  of 
priestly  power,  brought  it  at  last  into  general  con- 
tempt.    The  defence  of  William  Airth,  a  friar,  who 
\\as  summoned  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having 
calumniated  the  clergy,  may  be  cited  as  an  illus- 
tiation.     Airth  appeared  at  St.  Andrews,  before 
his  judges,  consisting  not  only  of  the  doctors  and 
masters  belonging  to  the  University,  but  of  several 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  and  having  selected 
for  his  theme,  "Verity  is  the  strongest  of  all  things," 
proceeded  to  argue,  that  cursing,  if  it  were  rightly 
used,  was  the  most  fearful  thing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  for  it  was  the  very  separation  of  man  from 
God ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  used  rashly,  nor  for 
every  light  cause.     But  now,  said  he,  "  the  avarice 
of  the  priests,  and  their  ignorance  of  their  office, 
has  caused  it  altogether  to  be  vilipended ;  %  for  the 
priest,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pray  for  the  people,  will 
stand  up  on  Sunday,  and  exclaim,  '  Anne  has  lost 
her  spindle.'  '  There  is  a  iiail  stolen  behind  the  barn.' 
'  The  good  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  way  has 
lost  a  horn  spoon.'  '  God's  curse  and  mine  I  give  to 
them  that  know  of  these  things,  and  restore  them 
not.'"  In  proof  of  the  contempt  into  which  this  dese- 
cration of  the  censures  of  the  church  had  brought  the 
office  of  the  ministry,  the  friar  proceeded  to  relate 
to  his  audience  a  '  merry  tale.'     "  After  a  sermon 
that  he  had  preached  at  Dunfermline,  he  said  he 
entered  a  house  where  gossips  were  drinking  their 
Sunday's  penny ;  and  he  being  dry,  asked  drink. 
'  Yes,  fatlier,'  said  one  of  the  gossips,  '  ye  shall  have 
drink,  but  ye  maun  first  resolve  ane  doubt  which 
is  risen  amongst  us,  to  wit,  What  servant  will  serve 
a  man  best  on  least  expense.'     '  The  good  angel,' 
said  I,  '  who  is  man's  keeper,  and  makes  great  ser- 

•  But  for.  f  Lost. 
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vice  without  expense.'  'Tush,'  said  the  gossip, 
'we  mean  no  so  high  matters,  we  m.ean  what 
honest  man  will  do  the  greatest  service  for  the  least 
expense.'  And  while  I  was  musing,  said  the  friar, 
what  that  should  mean,  he  said,  'I  see,  father, 
that  the  greatest  clerks  are  not  the  wisest  men. 
Know  ye  not  how  the  bishops  and  their  officials 
serve  us  husbandmen  ?  Will  they  not  give  to  us  a 
letter  of  cursing  for  a  plaek,  to  last  for  a  year,  to 
curse  all  that  look  over  our  dyke  (fence) ;  and  that 
keeps  our  corn  better  nor  the  sleeping  boy,  that  will 
have  three  shillings  of  fee,  asark  (shirt)  and  pair  of 
shoon  (shoes)  in  the  year.  And  if  their  cursing  do 
anything,  we  hold  the  bishops  the  best  cheap  ser- 
vants in  that  behalf  that  are  within  the  realm.'  "  * 
The  testimony  of  Airth  is  entitled  to  respect,  as 
besides  being  a  worthy  specimen  of  his  order,  he 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  church,  and  remained 
through  life  its  devoted  adherent.  AVhen  driven 
from  Scotland  by  the  persecutions  of  his  enemies, 
he  fled  to  England,  v/hcre  he  was  imprisoned  for 
defending  the  claims  of  the  Pope,  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Henry  VllLf 

While  the  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  clei-gy 
and  their   ambition   and   avarice   progress  of  the" 
were  rapiJly  alienating  the  aff'ec-     reformed  doc- 
tions  of  the  people  from  the  church,  trincs. 

the  doctrines  of  the  Lollards  were  making  sllen 
but  rapid  progress  in  the  country.  The  tenets  of 
Resby  and  Paul  Crawar  wcrestill  cherished  by  gi eat 
numbers  of  the  Scottish  people,  though  the  fate  of 
these  intrepid  martyrs  prevented  for  a  time  anyopen 
display  of  sympathy  for  their  opinions.  At  first  little 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  bishops  of 
the  spread  of  these  new  doctrines,  either  because 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  extent  to  which  thcj' 
prevailed,  or  had  ceased  to  fear  their  influence  ;  but 
at  length  in  1494,  during  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
Blackadder,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  summoned  no 
less  than  thirty  persons  fi-om  the  districts  of  Kyle 

•  Knox's  History',  vol.  i.  pp.  3G — 39. 

+  Tlie  Scottisli  parliament  passed  an  acton  the  subject, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1535,  in  which  the  cause  of  tliis  disre- 
gard of  the  censures  of  the  church  is  mainly  attnbuted  to 
"  the  darapnable  persuasions  of  heretikis  and  thair  per- 
versit  doctrine,"  which,  it  is  added,  "  gevis  occasiouu  to 
lichtly  (or  despise)  the  process  of  cursing  and  uther  cen- 
atires  of  holy  kirk."  (.^cls.  of  Pari.  vol.  ii.  p.  342.)  There 
is  a  singulai'  production  by  one  of  the  early  Scottish  poets, 
a  priest  named  Sir  John  Kowll,  called  his  '  Cursing,'  wliich 
exemplifies  the  abuses  to  which  this  process  was  perverted. 
It  was  writteti  between  1492  and  1502,  and  is  dn-ected 
chiefiy  against  the  stealers,  among  other  articles, 

"  Of  fyve  fat  geese  of  Sir  Johne  RowUis, 
With  caponis,  hennis,  aud  uther  fowlis  ;" 

but  it  also  contains  a  general  invective  against  persons  who 
defraud  the  clergy  of  their  tithes  or  dues.  It  appears  from  cer- 
tain entries  in  the  Treasurer's  Books  that  even  ecclesiastical 
persons  were  not  exempted  from  such  censures,  for,  on  the 
3rd  of  November,  1 533,  payment  was  made  of  forty  shillin.gs 
to  Sir  John  Smyth,  notary,  "  to  pass  and  to  e.xecute  the  pro- 
cess upon  the  Abbot  of  iMelrose  and  the  Prioress  of  Ecclea, 
.or  non-payment  of  then- taxes ;"  and  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1534,  tile  sum  of  twenty  shillings  was  made  to  "  ane  chap- 
lain to  pass  to  curse  the  Prioress  of  North  Berwick  and 
Kccles  fur  nfni-payment  of  their  taxes." — Knox's  Histtny, 
vol.  i.  p.  38,  note. 

So 
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and  Cunningliam,  in  AjTshire,  to  appeal-  before  the 
The  Lollards  of   council,  to  answer  on  a  charge  of 
Kyle.  heresy.     These  were  not  illiterate 

and  uninfluential  individuals,  but  comprehenlled 
George  Campbell  of  Cessnock,  John  Campbell  of 
Newmilns,  Adam  Keid  of  Barskimraing,  Andrew 
Shaw  of  Polkemmet,  and  the  Ladies  Stair  and  Pol- 
kellie,  besidesother  persons  of  note  in  the  subsequent 
struggles  for  religious  freedom.  They  were  desig- 
nated the  Lollards  of  Kyle,  and  stood  charged 
with  no  less  than  thirty-four  articles  of  heresy,  the 
more  prominent  of  which  consisted  in  condemning 
the  worship  of  images  ;  veneration  for  relics  ;  and 
the  offering  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  the 
rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  and 
the  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of  tithes,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  as  the  successor  of  Pctir,  and  that  the 
mass  is  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  The 
issue  of  the  trial  signally  disappointed  the  expect- 
ations of  their  enemies.  So  ably  was  the  defence 
conducted  by  their  leader,  Adam  Keid,  a  man  of 
strong  judgment  and  ready  wit,  that  the  king 
who  was  present  treated  the  proceedings  with  ridi- 
cule ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  dismiss  the 
accused  with  a  caution  to  beware  of  new  doctrines, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  faith  of  the  church. 
Their  peculiar  opinions  became  thus  generally 
known,  and  the  failure  of  this  attempt  to  suppress 
dicm  by  force  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Scriptural  truth.* 

An  interesting  incident  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
Perusal  of  tlie  occurred  about  this  period,  affords 
English  New  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  New 
lestament.  Testament  in  the  Vernacular  tongue, 
in  manuscript,  was  in  existence  and  in  use  among 
the  Scottish  people  under  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
The  narrative  is  contained  in  the  reply  of  Alexander 
Aless  to  the  calumnies  of  Cochlseus,  published  in 
1.^34. t  Arguing  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  especially  in  families  at  home,  and  ad- 
dressing James  V.,  the  writer  says: — "  I  will  now 
add  the  decisions  of  princes;  and,  that  I  may  omit 
others,  I  will  relate  to  you  a  domestic  example. 
1  remember  the  most  excellent  king,  your  father, 
a  very  brave  prince,  by  a  remarkable  testimony 
approved  of  this  domestic  practice.  There  was  in 
j-our  kingdom  a  man,  not  onlj'  of  rank,  but  also 
distinguished  for  his  exalted  piety — John  Campbell, 
Laird  of  Cesnock.  His  house  might  have  been  an 
example  of  Christian  instruction,  for  he  had  a 
priest  at  home,  who  read  to  him  and  his  family  the 
New  Testament  in  their  vernacular  language;  and 
the  morals,  both  of  himself  and  of  his  family,  cor- 
responded with  the  glad  tidings.  He  al.so  assisted 
the  poor  in  all  kind  offices ;  and  although  he  had 
learned  from  the  Gospel  that  sujierstition  and  hypo- 
crisy are  displeasing  to  God;  that  he  might  not 
seem  partial  to  any  rank,  he  was  wont  to  receive 
also  the  monks  into  his  hospitable  abode.  There, 
when  he  at  times  would  familiarly  converse  with 

"  Knnx's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  7 — 10,  p.  2  ;  Spottiswuorl's 
History  of  the  Chxtruh  of  Scothmd,  p.  (>(), 

t  Auuals  o!  tuc  iinglisli  Uihle,  vol.  ii.  pp.  400,  401. 


his  guests  upon  Christian  doctrine,  certain  hypo- 
crites, as  it  happened,  understood  that  he  attacked 
some  of  their  superstitions.  At  last,  his  mind 
having  been  often  sounded,  the  monks,  violating 
the  law  of  hospitality,  and,  as  it  is  said,  'passing 
by  tlie  eating-table  and  the  salt,'  they  carried  his 
name  to  the  bishop,  and  accused  him  of  heresy. 

"  In  that  suit,  when,  after  a  long  disputation,  it 
appeared  that  both  he  and  Iris  « iie  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives,  Campbell  appealed  to  the  king.  Al- 
though the  monks  were  grievously  offended  that 
the  king  should  call  the  cause  before  himself,  still 
he  thought  it  belonged  to  his  good  faith  and  liu- 
manity  that  to  good  and  noble  men  he  should  not 
fail  to  do  his  duty.  He  therefore  graciously  heard 
the  cause  on  both  sides ;  and  when  the  husband, 
from  natural  reserve,  and  noi  a  little  agitated  by 
fear  of  the  monks,  answered  with  modesty,  the 
king  commanded  the  wife  to  plead  the  cause.  She 
then,  quoting  tlie  Scriptures,  refuted  the  charges 
brought  against  them  so  distinctly  and  wisely,  that 
the  king  not  only  acquitted  tlie  defendants,  Camp- 
bell, with  his  wife  and  the  priest;  but  also,  rising 
up,  he  caressed  the  woman,  and  extolled  her  dili- 
gence in  Christian  doctrine.  Having  severely  re- 
proved the  monks,  he  threatened,  that  if  ever  after 
they  created  trouble  of  this  sort  to  such  honourable 
and  innocent  persons,  he  would  punish  them  se- 
verely. To  Campbell  himself,  indeed,  he  presented 
certain  villages,  that  there  might  remain  an  honour- 
able token  of  his  decision,  and  of  his  good- will  to- 
wards him ;  lest  there  should  be  supposed  to  lurk 
in  his  (the  king's)  mind  any  su"p'cion  against 
Campbell  because  of  the  accusation  of  the  monks." 

With  regard  to  the  first  introduction  into  Scot- 
land of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  a   i^t,^^,^;^^  ^^ 
printed  form,  it  has  recently  been         the  ISew 
discovered,  that  Tyndale's  version   Testament  into 
of  the  New  Testament  wa  s  impoi  ted  *^"*  ""  ' 

into  the  country  in  the  year  1526,  nearly  about  the 
same  time  that  it  found  its  way  into  England. 
The  proof  of  this  interesting  fact  is  fui-nished  by  a 
letter  of  John  Hackett,  the  English  ambassador  to 
the  Netherlands.*  It  appears  that  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  Tyndale's  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  had  been  discovered  in  Antwerp, 
and  that  Hackett  had  exerted  himself  to  procme 
the  destruction  of  these  books,  '  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Christian  faith.'  At  this  period  a  con- 
siderable traf&c  was  carried  on  between  Scotland 
and  the  Low  Countries ;  and  certain  of  the  Scottish 
merchants,  who,  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
generally  went  along  with  their  goods,  had  pur- 
chased a  considerable  number  of  the  obnoxious 
volumes,  and  conveyed  them  to  their  own  countiy, 
before  Hackett  was  able  to  '  see  justice  done'  upon 
them.  In  a  letter  which  this  busy  agent  of  the 
English  Komanists  addressed  to  Cardinal  Wolscy, 
dated  from  jSIechlin  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1526-7,  there  is  the  following  account  of  this  in- 
cident : — "  I   trust  by  this  time  that  your  Grace 

•  Cotton  MS.,   Galha.  1>.  vi.  4 ;  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  40U. 
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has  ample  information  of  such  execution  and  justice 
as  has  been  done  in  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and 
BaiTOW  (now  Bergen- op-Zoom)  upon  all  bucli  Eng- 
lish books  as  we  could  tind  in  these  countries,  similar 
to  three  such  other  books  as  your  Grace  sent  unto 
me,  with  my  Lord  the  Bishop  of  London's  signa- 
ture. By  my  last  writing  to  Mr.  Brian  Tuke,  I 
advertised  him  how  that  there  were  dixers  mer- 
chants of  Scotland  that  bought  many  of  such-liko 
books,  and  took  them  into  Scotland; — a  part  to 
Edinburgh,  and  most  part  to  the  town  of  St.  An- 
drew's. For  the  which  cause,  when  I  was  at  Bar- 
row, being  advertised  that  the  Scottish  ships  were 
in  Zealand — for  there  the  said  books  were  laden — I 
went  suddenly  thitherward,  thinking,  if  1  had  found 
such  stuff  thorc,  that  I  would  cause  to  make  as  good 
a  fire  of  them,  as  there  has  been  done  of  the  rem- 
nant in  Brabant;  but  fortune  would  not  that  I 
should  be  in  time ;  for  the  foresaid  ships  were  de- 
parted a  day  afore  my  coming.  So  I  must  take 
patience  for  all  my  labour,  with  leaving  my  Lady 
Margaret's  letters,  and  good  instructions  with  my 
Lord  of  Bever,  and  [the  Scottish  Conser\ator  in 
Flanders,  Mr.  John  Moffat,]  concerning  the  fore- 
said business." 

'\^Tien  this  important  event  took  place  the  Scot- 
tish primate  was  a  fugitive,  in  terror  of  his  life,  in 
consequence  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Douglases ;  so 
that  the  importation  of  the  sacred  volume  appears 
to  have  been  carried  on  without  hinderance  for 
several  j-ears. 

During  the  concluding  years  of  the  fifteenth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no  pei-se- 
cuting  measures  deserving  of  notice  were  employed 
against  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  The  un- 
timely death  of  James  IV.,  and  the  distracted  con- 
dition of  the  country  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  engrossed  the  attention  alike  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil  i-ulers  ;  while  the  contests  for  su- 
premacy between  the  rival  sees  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Glasgow,  were  favourable  to  the  spread  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  by  suspending  for  a  time  the 
vigilant  jealousy  of  the  church.  On  the  elevation, 
however,  of  James  Beaton  to  the  primacy  of  St. 
Andrews,  matters  speedily  took  a  less  favourable 
turn ;  and  under  the  direction  of  this  active  prelate, 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  now  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  dangers  which  menaced  the  hierarchy  by  the 
circulation  of  the  writings  of  Luther  and  the  other 
reformers,  took  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  first  victim  of  priestly  intoler- 
ance was  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  noble  youth,  whose 
eminent  acquirements,  unfeigned  piety,  and  re- 
solute bearing  amid  the  horrors  of  martyrdom, 
have  deservedly  embalmed  his  name  in  the  grate- 
Martyrdom  of  f"l  recollections  of  the  Scottish 
Patrick  Hamil-  people.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
°''~  Patrick    Hamilton    of    Kincavil,* 

and  the  grandson  of  the  Lord  Hamilton  who  married 

*  Sir  Patrick  was  slain  in  the  skirmisli  of  '  Clean-the- 
Causeway,'  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  Sllth  April,  16^0. 
See  ante,  p.  4... 


a  sister  of  James  III.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  John  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  second 
son  of  King  James  II.  From  his  birth  he  was  de- 
signed for  the  church,  and  accordingly  in  child- 
hood had  conlen-ed  on  him  the  abbacy  of  Feme.* 
It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  he  adopted  the 
religious  opinions  for  which  he  afterwards  suffered ; 
but  his  altered  manner,  combined  with  the  pre- 
ference which  he  manifested  for  ancient  litei-aturc 
instead  of  the  ban-en  philosophy  tauglit  in  the 
schools,  and  his  condemnation  of  the  abuses  of  the 
church,  appear  early  to  have  drawn  on  him  tlic 
suspicions  of  the  priesthood.  With  the  view  of 
escaping  the  consequences  of  this  jealousj-,  and  of 
acquiring  a  deeper  insight  into  the  reformed 
opinions,  that  he  might  afterwards  more  intelli- 
gentlj-  explain  and  defend  them,  Hamilton  left 
Scotland  for  Germany,  then  heaving  under  the 
impulses  of  that  new  life  which  the  Reformation 
had  created.  In  the  city  of  AVittemberg  he  visited 
Luther,  and  his  amiable  colleague  Melancthon, 
who,  won  by  the  genius,  piety,  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  displayed  by  the  young  Scotsman, 
entered  warmly  into  his  plans  of  study ;  and  after 
instructing  him  in  the  principles  of  Scriptural 
truth,  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Francis 
Lambert  of  Avignon,  who  then  presided  over  the 
College  of  Marbourg.  Under  this  learned  and 
devoted  reformer,  who  had  given  up  an  excellent 
situation  in  his  own  country  for  the  sake  of  his 
principles,  Haudlton  made  rapid  progress  in  learn- 
ing, and  mastered  the  great  points  of  controversy 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches.  He  was  now  seized  with  an  irresistible 
desire  to  revisit  Scotland,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
seminating among  his  countrymen  the  views  which 
he  had  adopted.  He  returned  therefore  in  1527, 
and  began  a  course  of  preaching  in  which  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity  were  boldly  pro- 
claimed, and  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church  as 
faithfully  exhibited  and  denounced.  His  noble 
birth,  great  talents,  youthful  appearance  (he  was 
then  only  t^^■enty-eight),  and  winning  ihctoric, 
attracted  crowds  who  listened  with  eager  delight 
to  his  discourses;  and  the  clergy  becoming  greatly 
alarmed  resolved  to  destroy  him.  This  howevercould 
not  be  easily  effected ;  for  besides  his  near  relation- 
ship to  the  king,  the  young  reformer  manifested  a 
prudent  caution  in  his  public  discourses,  contented 
himself  with  proclaiming  the  simple  truths  of 
the  gospel,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  fasten 
upon  him  the  charge  of  heresy.  It  was  at 
last  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of  his  person, 
and  by  artful  means  to  draw  from  him  such  ad- 
mission of  his  views  as  would  justify  the  summary 
proceedings  which  were  contemplated.  He  was 
accordingly  decoyed  to  St.  Andrews,  under  the 
pretext  that  the  clergy  desired  a  free  conference 
with  him  on  important  matters  of  Christian  faith 

•  Hamilton  however  was  roerely  titular  Abbot  of  Feme, 
and  was  not  in  holy  orders.  Feme  i';  a  parish  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  sliire  of  Koss.  The  abbey  was  founded  by  Far- 
(juhard,  tirst  Earl  of  Koss,  in  the  reign  oi  .\lexanJi-r  lU. 
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and  practice ;   and  when  he  arrived  in  the  city, 
Beaton,     the    archbishop,    instructed     Alexander 
Campbell,   a   Dominican   friar,  to  insinuate  him- 
self   into    his    confidence,    and    under    pretence 
of    conscientious   doubts   regarding   the   disputed 
points,   to   extract   from   him   an   avowal    of  his 
opinions.      This  base  scheme  was  completely  suc- 
cessful.    Hamilton,  interested  by  the  weil-feigned 
anxieties   of  the  friar,  and  encouraged  by   what 
seemed  the  gradual  triumph  of  truth  over  error, 
disclosed   every  secret  of  his  mind ;    and  the  un- 
scrupulous tool,  having  gained  his  end,  returned  to 
is  employer,  and  reported  the  gi-atifying  result  of 
lis  visits.     The  plot  was  now  deemed  ripe  for  exe- 
mtion,  and  Hamilton  was  apprehended  during  the 
night,  and  committed  to  the  caslle.     On  the  fol- 
lo'wing  day  he  was  summoned  before  the  ecclesi- 
astical court  at  which  Beaton  presided,  assisted  by 
the  Bishops  of  Glasgow,  Dunkcld,  and  Brechin, 
besides   many   other    dignitaries    of  the    church. 
Campbell  appeared  as  his  accuser,   and   charged 
him  with  holding  the  following  tenets  : — 1.    That 
corruption  of  sin  remains  in  children  after  their 
baptism.     2.  That  no  man  by  the  power  of  his  free 
will  can  do  any  good.     3.   That  no  man  is  without 
sin  as  long  as  he  liveth.     4.  That  every  true  Chris- 
tian may  know  himself  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace. 
5.  That  a  man  is  not  justified  by  works,  but  by 
faith  only.     6.   That  good  works  make  not  a  good 
man,  but  thai  a  good  man  doeth  good  works,  and 
an  ill  man  ill  works,  although  these  ill  works,  if 
truly  repented,  do  not  make  an  ill  man.     1.  That 
faith,    hope,    and    charity,  are  so  linked  together, 
that  he  that  hath  one  of  them  hath  all,  and  he  that 
wantcth    one  wanttth   all.      8.  That   God  is  the 
cause  of  sin  in  this  sense, — that  he  withdraweth 
his  grace  from  man,  and  grace  withdrawn  he  can- 
not but  sin.      9.  That  it  is  devilish   doctrine   to 
teach  that  by  any  actual  penance  remission  of  sin 
is  purchased,     iij.  That  auricular  confession  is  not 
necessary  to  salvation.     11.   That  there  is  no  pur- 
gatory.     12.    'J'hat    the    holy   patriarchs    were   in 
heaven  before  Christ's  passion.     13.  That  the  Pope 
is  antichrist;   and  14.  That  every  priest  hath  as 
much  power  as  the  Pope.* 

To  the  tirst  seven  of  these  articles  Hamilton  gave 
an  unqualified  assent,  "  whereunto  he  offered  to  set 
his  hand ;  the  rest  he  said  were  disputable  points, 
but  such  as  he  could  not  condemn  unless  he  saw 
better  reason  than  yet  he  had  heard."  The  coun- 
cil, after  some  discourse  with  the  accused,  delibe- 
rated upon  the  articles,  and  pronounced  the  whole 
of  them- to  be  heretical  and  contrary  to  the  faith 
of  the  church  ;  on  which  sentence  was  immedi- 
ately passed  against  the  accused,  condemning  him 
to  the  flames ;  while  to  give  to  it  greater  weight, 
not  only  were  the  signatures  of  tiie  bishops  and 
ecclesiastics  present  attached,  but  those  of  persons 
of  rank  attending  the  university,  among  whom  was 
the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  a  boy  only  thirteen  years  of 
age.     Hamilton  received  sentence  of  death  on  the 

•  Linilsa)  of  Pitacottie,  vyl.  ii.  i>p.  315,  ^16, 


28th  of  February,  1528;*  and  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day  he  was  conducted  to  the  stake,  which  had 
been  erected  in  front  of  the  College  of  St.  Salva- 
t.or,t  his  judges  being  desirous  it  is  said  to  antici- 
pate the  return  of  the  king,  who  was  absent  at  that 
time  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Duthoc,  in  Ross-shire.J 
as  well  as  to  strike  terror  by  his  sudden  and  terrible 
fate.  The  calm  and  intrepid  demeanom-  of  the  young 
martyr,  during  the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  is  nar- 
rated with  simple  pathos  by  Spottiswood.     "  Being 
come  to  the  place  he  put  off  his  gown,  and  gave  it, 
with  his  bonnet,  coat,  and  other  apparel,  to  his 
servant,  saying,   '  This  stuff  will  not  help  in  the 
fire,  yet  will  do  thee  some  good.     I  have  no  more 
to  leave  thee  but  the  ensample  of  my  death,  which 
I  pray  thee  keep  in  mind ;  for  albeit  the  same  be 
bitter  and  painful  in  man's  judgment,  yet  is  it  the 
entrance  to  everlasting  life,  v/hich  none   can  in- 
herit that  denieth  Christ  before  the  congregation. 
Then  was  he  tied  to  the  stake ;  about  it  a  great 
quantity    of  coal,    wood,    and   other   combustible 
matter  was  heaped,  whereof  he  seemed  to  have  no 
fear,  but   seriously  commending  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  God,  held  his  eyes  seriously  fixed  on  the 
heavens.     The  executioner  firing  the  powder  that 
was  laid  to  kindle  the  wood,  his  left  hand  and  the 
side  of  his  face  were  a  little  scorched  therewith  ; 
yet  the  fire  did  not  kindle.     AV'hereupon  some  were 
sent  to  the  castle  to  bring  more   powder;  whilst 
this  was  bringing,  he   uttered  divers  comfortable 
speeches  to  them  that  stood  by :  the  friars  all  that 
time  molesting  him  with  their  cries,  bidding  him 
convert,  pray  to  our  Lady,  and  say  Salve  Regina. 
Amongst  them  none  was  more  troublesome   than 
friar  Alexander  Campbell,  who,  as  we  said,  kept 
company  with  him  at  his  first  coming  to  the  city ; 
often  he  besought  him  to  depart  and  not  to  vex 
him ;  but  when  he  would  not  cease  his  crying,  he 
said,  '  AVicked  man,  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not 
an  heretic,  and  that  it  is  the  truth  of  God  for  which 
I  now  suffer;  so  much  thou  didest  confess  unto  me 
in  private,  and  thereupon  I  appeal  thee  to  answer 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.'     The  powder 
by  this   time  was  brought,  and  the  fire  kindled; 
after  which  with  a  loud  voice  he  was  heard  to  say, 
'  How   long,  O  Lord,  shall  darkness  oppress   this 
realm  ?     How  long  wilt  thou  suffer  the  tyranny  of 
men  ? '   and   then    closed  his  speeches  with  these 
words, '  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit ! ' "  § 

The  death  of  Patrick  Hamilton  produced  conse:- 
quences    altogether  different  from    _i.ts  influence 
those  which  his  murderers  had  an-    in  propagnting 
tieipated.     His  fate  excited  gene-        *'''^  truth, 
ral  sympathy,  and  drew  attention  to  the  principles 

*  Andrew  Duncan,  tlie  Ijaird  of  Airdrie,  had  concerted  » 
scheme  for  the  rescue  of  Hamilton,  but  it  was  di&cwered 
and  defeated. 

+  See  Appendix,  Note  XVIII,,  for  a  copy  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  ujion  the  martyr,  and  of  a  letter  from  the  doc- 
tors of  the  Univei-sity  of  Louvaine  to  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  commending  him  for  the  execution  of '  the  wicked 
iieretie,  Patriclc  Hamilton.' 

J  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  Iti.  The  accuracy  of  the  statement,  how- 
ever, has  been  called  in  question  apparently  on  good  grounds, 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  Hi — 64. 
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for  which  he  suffered.  The  harmony  of  these  with 
Scripture  became  more  apparent  from  examination  ; 
and  the  heroism  which  the  youthful  mart3-r  had 
displayed  dui'ing  his  trial  and  execution,  attested 
their  wonderful  influence  iu  supporting  the  soul 
amid  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  A  little 
treatise  in  Latin,  composed  by  Hamilton,  contain- 
ing a  brief  but  clear  statement  of  the  plan  of  sal- 
vation, and  a  commentary  on  the  Christian  graces, 
was  extensively  circulated,  and  contributed  to 
deepen  and  perpetuate  the  impressions  which  his 
preaching  had  produced.*  Nor  was  the  miserable 
end  of  Campbell,  his  betrayer,  without  its  influ- 
ence in  strengthening  the  genera,l  persuasion  that 
he  had  suffered  for  the  truth.  Stung  by  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience,  and  unable  to  dismiss  from 
his  memory  the  horrid  scene  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  the  djdng  abjurations  of  his  victim, 
the  reason  of  the  unhappy  friar  at  last  gave  way, 
and  he  died  at  Glasgow  about  a  year  afterwaids, 
in  a  frenzy  of  madness.  It  was  a  common  saying 
at  the  time,  "  That  the  smoke  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ha- 
milton had  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon."t  In 
St.  Andrews,  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  persecutora,  the  opinions  of 
the  martyr  made  daily  progress.  Gawin  Logie, 
principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  and  John  Win- 
ram,  the  sub-prior,  taught  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  students  of  the  university,  and 
the  younger  monks  and  noviciates  of  the  abbey ; 
so  that  it  was  customary  to  say  of  a  suspected 
Lutheran,  that  he  had  drunk  of  the  well  of  St. 
Iimepid  conduct  Leonard's.  The  king's  own  con- 
of  tlie  kiiig's  ftssor,  Alexander  Seton,J  a  Do- 
confessor,  minican  friar,  became  imbued 
with  tlie  new  opinions,  and  boldly  denounced  the 
corrupt  doctnnes  of  the  priests.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  teaching  that  the  law  of  God  had  been 
ob.-cured  by  their  traditions ;  that  Christ  was  the 
end  and  perfection  of  the  law ;  that  man  has  no 
power  to  forgive  sins,  but  that  pardon  can  be 
obtained  only  by  repentance  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  His  commanding  eloquence  and 
ready  access  to  the  king  rendered  his  influence 
doubly  dangerous ;  and  having  in  a  public  sermon 
at  St.  Andrews  not  only  vindicated  the  doctrines 
he  had  previously  taught,  but  openly  declared  that 
according  to  the  Scriptures  bishops  ought  to  preach, 
and  that  they  who  did  it  not  were  dumb  dogs,  who 
fed  not  the  flock,  but  their  own  bellies,  he  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  archbishop,  to 
ansa,ver  for  his  language.      "  Vour  informers,  my 


•  Knox,  p.  8. 

+  This  expression  was  first  employed  by  a  gentleman 
named  John  Lindsay,  a  friend  of  tlie  archbisliop's,  who, 
when  Forrest  was  to  be  bmnit  for  heresy,  said  to  Beaton, 
"  My  Ijord,  if  ye  bum  any  more,  except  ye  follow  my  counsel 
ye  will  utterly  destroy  yourselves.  If  ye  will  burn  Ihem,  let 
It  l>e  in  how  (low)  cellars,  for  the  reek  (smoke)  of  Master 
Patrick  Hamilton  has  infected  as  many  as  it  blew  upon," — 
Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

X  Seton  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Seton  of 
Touch  and  Tillibojy,  in  Stirlingshire,  who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  in  1513.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Home. 


lord,"  said  the  friar,  "  must  have  been  very  igno- 
rant persons,  who  cannot  discern  between  Paul, 
Isaiah  and  Zeehariah,  and  Friar  Alexander  Seton. 
I  said  indeed  that  St.  Paul  declared  that  bishops 
ought  to  preach ;  and  that  the  prophet  Isaiah  that 
they  who  feed  not  the  flock  are  dumb  dogs ;  but  of 
my  own  authority  I  affirmed  nothing,  but  merely 
declared  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  before  pro- 
nounced at  whom,  my  lord,  if  you  be  not  offended, 
you  cannot  justly  be  offended  at  me."  The  arch- 
bishop was  highly  indignant  at  this  mode  of 
reasoning,  but  he  was  afraid  to  take  any  0)ien 
measures  against  Seton  (for  he  was  a  person  of  great 
learning,  courage,  and  influence),  until  by  artful 
misrepresentations  he  succeeded  iu  poisoning  the 
king's  mind  against  liim.  This  was  not  difficult  to 
accomplish,  as  James  had  been  galled  by  his  con- 
fessor's honest  reproofs  of  his  licentious  conduct; 
and  Seton,  perceiving  that '  the  king's  countenance 
towards  him  was  changed,'  retired  from  Scotland, 
and  sought  shelter  in  Berwick ;  from  whence  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  offering  to  justify  him- 
self in  his  presence  from  the  charges  of  his  ac- 
cusers, if  he  were  allowed  a  safe  conduct,  and 
liberty  of  speech.  To  this  ofler  no  answer  was 
vouchsafed ;  and "  Seton  ultimately  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  became  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  under  whose  protection  he  continued  till 
his  death,  in  the  year  1542.* 

The  clergy  were  now  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  the  new  opinions,  and  strove  to  extirpate 
them  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  sanguinary  niea. 
sures.  Dm-ing  the  ten  j-ears  which  followed  the 
death  of  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  suffered 
martyrdom  for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
Henry  Forrest, a  Benedictine  monk,  jiartvvJom  of 
a  native  ofLinlitligow,  was  arrested  Henry  I-'onest — 
and  thrown  into  prison  by  Archbishop  Beaton, 
probably  about  the  year  1532,  on  the  charge  that 
he  had  termed  Patrick  Hamilton  a  martj'r,  and 
affirmed  that  he  was  unjustly  put  to  death,  as  the 
articles  for  which  he  was  condemned  were  true. 
According  to  Foxe,  he  had  expressed  these  senti- 
ments under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  a  friar  named 
AA'alter  Laing,  who  immediately  reported  them  to 
Beaton.  Forrest's  confession  was  produced  in 
evidence  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  to 
the  flames  as  a  pestilent  heretic,  '  equal  in  iniquity 
with  Master  Patrick  Hamilton.'  After  being  de- 
graded from  his  holy  orders,  he  was  burnt  at  the 
north  church-stile  of  the  abbey  church  of  St.  An- 
drews, "to  the  intent,"  says  Foxe,  "that  all  the 
people  of  Angus  might  see  the  fire,  and  so  might 
be  the  more  feared  from  falling  into  the  like  doc- 
trine."t  Two  years  later  (27th  August,  1534), 
David  Straiton  and  Norman  Gour-  _of  straiton 
lay,  a  priest,  were  condemned  to  and  Gourlny. 
the  stake.  Straiton  was  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  brother  to  the  Laird  of  Lauriston.     He  had 

»  Knox,  vol.  i.  pp.  "15 — 52,  and  appendix,  p.  831 ;  Calder- 
wood,  vol.  i.  pp.  87 — 93,  Wodrow  Society  Edition. 

t  Foxe,  p.  896 ;  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  53  ;  SpottiswooJ,  p.  tjd. 
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qnarrelled  'with  the  Vicar  of  Ecclesgreig,*  respect- 
ing the  payment  of  tithes;  and  indignani  at  the 
exactions  of  tlie  priest,  he  had  direcird  his 
servants  to  cast  every  tenth  fish  they  caught  into 
the  sea,  and  to  bid  the  vicar's  men  seek  their 
tax  where  he  found  the  stock.  In  consequence  of 
these  violent  proceedings,  the  thunders  of  the 
church  were  directed  against  him,  and  when  these 
produced  no  effect,  he  was  summoned  to  answer 
for  heresy.  Meanwhile  he  had  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  faith,  from 
the  celebrated  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  reformers,  and  had  undergone  a  great 
change  in  his  character  and  conduct.  "  He  had 
before  been  very  stubborn,"  says  Calderwood,  "and 
despised  all  reading,  specially  of  good  purposes ; 
now  he  delighted  in  nothing  but  reading,  albeit  he 
could  not  read  himself;  and  exhorted  every  man 
to  peace  and  concord,  and  to  the  contempt  of  the 
world."  It  is  related  that,  listening  to  a  portion 
of  the  New  Testament,  whieli  was  read  to  him  by 
the  Laird  of  Lauriston,  he  came  upon  that  passage 
where  our  Saviour  says,  '  He  that  denieth  me  be- 
fore men,  I  will  deny  him  in  the  presence  of  my 
Father  and  before  his  angels;'  upon  which  he  was 
deeply  moved,  and  falling  down  on  his  knees,  and 
extending  his  hands,  he  earnestly  prayed,  that 
although  he  had  been  a  great  sinner,  God  would 
never  permit  him  to  deny  Him  or  his  truth,  from 
the  fear  of  death  or  bodily  torment.  Norman 
Gourlaj',  who  v\as  '  a  man  of  rcasonabell  condi- 
tioun,'  was  accused  of  having  denied  the  existence 
of  purgatory,  and  having  affirmed  that  the  Pope 
was  antichrist,  and  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Scotland. 
He  had  been  abroad,  and  had  married  upon  his 
return,  which  was  the  chief  offence  for  which  he 
suffered.  For  as  Pitscottie  remarks,  while  the 
utmost  licentiousness  was  freely  tolerated  by  the 
ecclesiastienl  courts,  "  they  would  thole  (suffer)  no 
priest  to  marry,  but  they  would  punish  and  burn 
him  to  the  dead."t  Straiten  and  Gourlay  were 
cited  to  answer  for  their  alleged  h.eretical  opinions 
before  an  ecclesiastical  court,  which  was  held  in 
the  abbey  of  Holyrood.  Henry,  Bishop  of  Koss, 
presided  as  commissioner  for  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  the  king  himself  took  his  .seat  upon 
the  bench,  completely  clothed  in  scarlet,  the  judi- 
cial costume  of  the  time.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  Straiton  to  purchase  his  pardon  by  ab- 
juring his  faith ;  but  he  steadily  refused  to  listen 
even  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  tlie  king  him- 
self, who  seemed  anxious  to  save  his  life.  He  was 
executed  along  with  his  fellow-sufferer,  at  the 
Hood  or  cross  of  Greenside,  on  the  Calton-liill  of 
Edinburgh.^ 

On  the  death  of  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  his  nephew,  David  Beaton,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  see ;  and  the  elevation  of  this 

•  Now  called  St.  Cyras,  in  Kincardineshire.  Annals  nf 
tlip  Engtisli  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  470. 

+  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.57. 

t  Knox,  vol.  1.  pp.  58— UO;  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  pp.  lOfi— 
108 ;  Spoltibwood,  p.  66. 


able  but  profligate  prelate  to  the  dignity  of  a  car- 
dinal and  the  primacy  of  the  Scottish  church,  was 
speedily  followed  by  a  renewed  and  moie  invete- 
rate persecution  of  the  reformers.     _of  friar  Kei- 
Keilor,  a  black  friar ;  Sir  Duncan  lur — 

Simpson,  a  priest;  John  Beveridge,  also  a  black 
friar ;  Forrester,  a  notary  in  Stirling ;  and  Dean 
Thomas  Forret,  Vicar  of  I  loUar,  and  canon  regular 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  C'olm's  Inch — were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  a  council,  presided  over  by 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dun- 
blane,* and  were  all  condemned  to  the  stake'. 
Friar  Keilor  had,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  composed  a  tragedy  on  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  in  which,  under  the  character  of  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees,  who  persuaded  the  people  to 
reject  otir  Saviour,  and  Pilate  to  condemn  him,  he 
painted  in  vivid  colours  the  conduct  of  the  bishops, 
who  induced  princes  and  judges  to  persecute  the 
discij)les  of  Christ.  This  play,  which  was  acted 
before  the  king  at  Stirling,  on  the  morning  of  a 
Good  Friday,  appears  to  have  excited  the  most 
lively  indignation  among  the  clergy.     The  Vicar 

of  Dollar,  who  suffered  along  with      j,„j  „f  j],g 

Keilor,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Vicar  of  Dollar 
Forret,  or  Forest,  in  Fife,  and  au J  others, 
was  tlie  son  of  the  Master  of  the  royal  stables  in 
the  reign  of  James  IV.  After  accpiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar  in  his  native  country,  he  was 
sent  abroad  by  the  kindness  of  a  noble  lady,  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  his  education  at  Co- 
logne. Keturning  to  Scotland,  he  was  admitted 
a  canon  jegular  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Colm's 
Inch.  It  happened  that  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  abbot  and  the  canons  resj)ccting  their  allow- 
ance, and  the  latter  got  the  book  of  the  founda- 
tion, that  they  might  examine  into  their  rights. 
The  abbot  took  the  book  from  them,  and  gave 
them  in  its  stead  a  volume  of  Augustine,  winch 
was  in  the  monastery.  "  O  happy  and  blessed 
was  that  book  to  me,"  did  Forret  often  say, 
"  by  which  I  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
The  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  led  him  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  faith,  and 
with  the  simple  fearlessness  of  his  nature  he 
imparted  his  new  views  to  his  brethren  in  the 
monastery.  He  was  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
convert  the  younger  canons,  '  hut  the  old  bottles,' 
he  used  to  say,  '  would  not  receive  the  new  wine.' 
'1  he  abbot  frequently  advised  him  to  say  as  others 
.'iaid,  and  to  keep  his  mind  to  himself,  else  he 
"ould  incm-  punishment.  "  I  thank  you,  my 
lord,"  was  his  reply,  "  ye  are  a  friend  to  my 
body,  but  not  to  my  soul.  Before  I  deny  a  woid 
that  I  have  spoken,  ye  shall  see  this  body  of  mine 
consumed  to  ashes,  and  blown  away  with  tlie 
wind."  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  vicar- 
age of  Dollar,  where  he  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious to  his  superiors  by  liis  diligence  in  preach- 


•  It  is  stated  by  Keith,  that  Chisholm  alienated  the  re- 
venues of  his  bislioprie  in  order  to  provide  patrons  for  liis 
three  natural  cliUdieo. — Keith's  C^atalogue,  p.  105. 
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ing  to  his  pai  Isliioners,  a  duty  then  invariably 
abandoned  to  the  orders  of  friars,  and  by  Iiis  gene- 
rosity in  relieving  them  from  oppressive  exactions. 
He  taught  uis  flock  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed, 
and  the  Ten  Commandments,  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ; 
and  also  prepared  a  little  catechism  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  young,  and  exhorted  them  all  to 
look  for  salvation  only  through  the  blood  of  Christ. 
He  was  a  diligent  student,  especiallj'  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  was  most  assiduous  in  the  discharge 
of  all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.  In  his  visit- 
ation of  the  sick  and  poor  of  his  parish,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  provisions  in  his  gown- 
sleeve,  to  i-elieve  their  temporal  wants  while  he 
fed  their  souls  with  the  bread  of  life.  When  the 
agents  of  the  Pope  came  into  his  bounds  to  sell 
indulgences,  he  said,  "  Parishioners,  I  am  bound 
to  speak  the  truth  to  you ;  this  is  but  to  deceive 
you.  There  is  no  pardon  for  our  sins  that  can 
come  to  us  either  from  Pope  or  any  other,  but 
solely  by  the  blood  of  Christ."  He  incurred  the 
enmity  of  his  clerical  brethren  by  refusing  to  exact 
what  was  termed  the  corpse-present,  consisting  of 
the  best  cow  and  uppermost  cloth  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  which  were  claimed  as  a  due  by  the  vicar 
of  the  parish.*  At  the  instigation  of  the  friars,  he 
was  repeatedly  summoned  before  the  Bishop  of 
Dunkeld,  in  whose  diocese  he  resided,  and  accused 
of  preaching  and  e:s;plaining  the  mysteries  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  people  in  the  mother  tongue. 
The  Bishop,  who  seems  to  have  been  favourably 
disposed  towai-ds  Forret,  remonstrated  with  him, 
respecting  his  practice  of  preaching  every  Sunday, 
observing  with  great  simplicity,  that  by  so  doing 
he  might  make  the  people  think  that  the  prelates 
ought  to  preach  likewise.  "  It  is  enough  for  you," 
he  added,  "  when  you  find  any  good  epistle  or  any 
good  gospel,  that  setteth  forth  the  libertj'  of  the 
holy  church,  to  preach  that,  and  let  the  rest  alone." 
Fon-et  replied  that  he  had  read  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments,  and  had  never  found  an  ill 
gospel  or  epistle  in  any  of  them ;  but  if  his  lord- 
ship would  point  them  out,  he  would  preach  the 
good  and  omit  the  evil.  "  Nay,  brother  Thomas, 
my  joy,  that  I  cannot  do,"  said  the  bishop,  "  for  I 
thank  God  I  never  knew  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.t  I  will  know  nothing  but  my  brevi- 
ary and  my  pontifical ;  but  go  your  way,  and 
leave  these  fancies  alone,  else  you  will  repent  it 
when  you  may  not  mend  it."  When  brought  to 
the  place  of  execution,  on  the 
Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh  (March  1, 
1538-39),  he  was  annoyed  by  the  importunity  of 
a  friar  named  Hardbuckle,  who  urged  him,  but  in 
vain,  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  New  Tes- 
tament was  then  plucked  from  his  bosom  by  one  of 
the  attendants,  who  held  it  up  before  the  people, 
and  cried  '  heresy  !  heresy  ! '  Then  the  crowd 
shouted,  '  Burn  him  !  burn  him ! '     To  which  the 

*  Sir  David  Lindsaj'3  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6,  7. 

+  From  this  saj'ing  arose  a  common  proverb,  '  Ye  are 
like  tile  lilshop  of  Dunkeld,  who  knew  neitlier  tlie  uev^  nor 
tlie  old  law.' 


— his  execution. 


martyr  meekly  responded,  '  God  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner.'  'Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.'  He 
was  then  fastened  to  the  stake,  and  continued  to 
recite  portions  of  the  Psalms  as  long  as  conscious- 
ness remained.*  Foxe  says,  that  three  or  four  men 
of  Stirling  suffered  death  at  the  same  time,  because 
they  were  present  at  the  marriage  of  "  the  Vicar  of 
Tullibody,  and  did  eat  flesh  in  Lent  at  the  said 
bridal." 

In  the  same  year  Jerome  Russell,  a  grey  friar, 
and  Ninian  Kennedy,  a  youth  of  Martyrdom  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  were  con-  Rnssclland 
victed  of  heresy,  and  burnt  at  "enntdy. 
Glasgow,  ill  spite  of  the  intercession  of  Archbishop 
Dunbar,t  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  Ken- 
nedy, who  is  said  by  Knox  to  have  possessed  a  fine 
genius  for  Scottish  poetry,  quailed  for  a  moment  at 
the  prospect  of  a  death  so  dreadful,  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  recant ;  but  the  exhortations 
of  his  fellow-sufferer,  Russell,  speedily  restored  his 
fortitude,  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he  expressed 
in  ardent  language  his  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
saved  him  from  the  guilt  of  apostasy.  "  Now," 
said  Russell,  addressing  his  persecutors,  "  I  defy 
death.  Do  what  you  please.  I  praise  God  I  am 
ready.  Now  is  your  hour  and  the  power  of  dark- 
ness i  ye  now  sit  in  jiidgraent,  whilst  we  stand 
before  you,  falsely  .accused  and  most  wrongfully 
condemned.  But  the  day  is  coming  when  we  shall 
have  our  innocence  declared,  and  ye  shall  discover 
your  blindness ;  meanw  hile  proceed,  and  fill  up 
the  measure  of  your  iniquities."^ 

Besides   those   who  suffered   martjrdom,  many 

persons,  chiefly   belonging   to   the 

fel  u      1,    J       1      ^    1  Pioteslaut  exiles, 

nor  clergy,  who  had  adopted 

the  new  opinions,  were  compelled  to  consult  their 
safety  by  a  hasty  flight  from  the  kingdom.  Gawin 
Logic,  principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  An- 
drews, who  contributed  so  much  to  spread  the 
reformed  doetiiiies,  became  at  last  suspected  by 
the  clergy,  and  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his 
safety  by  escaping  to  England  in  153a.  Alex- 
ander Aless,  a  canon  of  St.  Andrews,  was  so  well 
versed  in  the  chief  points  of  the  Lutheran  contro- 
versy, that  he  undertook  to  reclaim  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton from  his  heresy ;  but  the  conversation  of  the 
martyr,  and  his  constancy  in  death,  produced  so 
powerful  an  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Aless, 
that  he  became  a  convert  to  the  new  faith.  A  dis- 
course delivered  by  him  against  the  vices  of  the 
clergy,  brought  upon  him  a  charge  of  heresy,  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  from  which,  howevei-, 
after  a  year's  confinement,  he  escaped  to  the  Conti- 
nent, and  in  1540,  became  professor  of  divinity  in 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  128.     See  Appendix,  Note  XTX. 

+  Petrie,  the  Cliurch  Historian,  says,  "  Because  Bisliop 
Gawin  Dunbar  was  thouglit  cold  in  tlie  business,  Messrs. 
Jolin  I-iauder,  Aiidro  Olipliant,  and  Friar  Maltman  were  sent 
from  Ediubuigli  to  assist  him."  But  for  the  zeal  of  tliese 
inquisitors,  whom  Knox  terms  "  Serjeants  of  Satan,"  Rus- 
sell  and  Kennedy  would,  in  all  proliability,  have  escaped 
martyrdom.    Spottiswood,  pp.  GU,  U7. 

I  I'itcaim's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  216  ;  Knox.  vol.  i. 
pp.  64 — 66. 
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the  University  of  Leipsic*  John  Fyfe  also,  ivho 
prosecuted  his  studies  under  Gawin  Logic,  at  St. 
Andrews,  fled  in  company  with  Aless  to  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  ohtained  ccusiderable  academical 
distinction.  His  name  is  inscribed  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Divinity  in  the  Kegisters  of  the 
University  of  Frankfort,  in  1547  :  he  was  created  a 
doctor,  and  chosen  rector  in  1551 ;  and  he  died 
in  1562,  in  the  7'2nd  year  of  his  ag-e.f  About 
the  same  time,  John  McBee,  better  known  by  his 
classical  surname  of  Maccabaeus,  fled  to  Denmark, 
where  he  became  professor  of  divinity  at  Copen- 
hagen ;  and  besides  rendering  important  service  to 
Christian  III.,  in  the  settlement  of  the  reformed 
religion  in  his  dominions,  he  assisted  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Danish  language.  The  re- 
searches of  Dr.  McCrie  have  discovered  the  singular 
fact,  that  the  real  name  of  this  eminent  Scotsman  was 
McAlpine,  and  that  he  belonged  to  the  proscribed 
clan  of  McGregor — a  circumstance  which  suffi- 
ciently accounts  for  his  changed  patronymic.  J  In 
this  list  of  illustrious  refugees,  we  must  include 
the  name  of  the  celebrated  George  Buchanan,  who 
in  consequence  of  a  biting  satire  against  the  order 
of  Franciscan  monks  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped 
by  the  window  of  his  bedchamber,  while  his 
keepers  were  asleep.  §  At  a  later  period  (1540), 
Sir  John  Borthwick,  a  younger  son  of  William, 
third  Lord  Boithwick,  who  was  slain  at  Flodden, 
was  cited  before  Cardinal  Beaton,  and  other  pre- 
lates, at  St.  Andrews,  on  a  charge  of  heresy  con- 
tained in  twelve  articles  of  accusation.  He  dis- 
appointed the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  by  escap- 
ing to  England;  but  he  was  nevertheless  con- 
demned and  excommunicated,  besides  being  burned 
in  effigy  at  the  market-cross  of  St.  Andrews. 
Soon  after  these  proceedings  Borthwick  wrote  a 
defence  of  himself,  in  the  form  of  answers  to  the 
several  articles  of  accusation.  This  production, 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Foxe  in  his  Latin 
Commentaries,  contains,  besides  the  vindication  of 
his  own  conduct,  a  spirited  and  caustic  attack  on 
the  Papal  pretensions  and  the  abuses  of  the  church. 
While  danger  and  death  thus  hung  over  the  advo- 
cates of  the  reformed  faith,  it  continued  to  make 
rapid  progress  in  the  country.  The  national  cha- 
i-acter,  at  once  patient  in  investigating  truth,  and 
cool  and  resolute  in  maintaining  it,  had  secured  for 
the  new  opinions  the  assent,  not  only  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  common  people,  but  of  considerable 
numbers  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1540,  the 
following  persons  were  already  recognised  as  the 
eai-nest  abettors  of  the  reformation.  William, 
Earl  of  Glencairn ;  his  son,  Alexander,  Lord  Kil- 
maurs  ;  William  Earl  of  Errol  ;  William  Lord 
Ruthven  ;   his   daughter   Lilias,   married    to    the 

*  For  an  account  of  Aleas's  epistle  against  the  decree  of 
the  Scottish  bishops  forbidding  the  perusal  of  the  New 
Testament  iu  tlie  vernacular  ton[;ue,  and  his  controversy 
witli  t.'oelila3U3,  see  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  125—167. 

f  Appendix  to  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  027. 

I  Appendix  to  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  pp.  357—372. 

§  liuchaiian,  book  xiv.  chap.  Iv. 


Master  pf  Drummond ;  John  Stewart,  son  of  Lord 
Methven  ;  Sir  James  SanJilands,  with  his  whole 
family;  Sir  David  Lindsay,  of  the  Mount ;  Erskine, 
of  Dun  ;  Melville,  of  Raith ;  Balnaves,  of  Hall-hill ; 
Straiton,  of  Lauriston,  and  William  Johnston  and 
Robert  Alexander,  advocates." 

It  appears  that  the  importation  of  the  works  of 
the  continental  reformers  had  contributed  gi-eatly 
to  the  diffusion  of  Piotestant  principles  in  Scotland, 
and  repeated  attempts  were  made  by  the  legisiatm'e 
to  prevent  their  dissemination.    In      Enactments 
1525,  it  was  enacted,  that  no  foreign    against  the  im- 
merchants   should  bring  into  the  P';rta^tion  of  Pro- 
° ,        „  ,,         testant  works, 
realm  '  any  books  or  works  ot  tlie 

great  heretic  Luther,  and  his  disciples,'  under  the 
pain  of  imprisonment,  and  the  forfeiture  of  their 
ships  and  cargoes.f  From  this  it  appears,  that 
in  the  first  instance,  the  books  and  opinions  of 
the  reformers  were  circulated  by  strangers,  who 
came  into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  trade;  but  it 
was  soon  found  necessary  to  extend  the  penalties 
of  the  act  to  natives  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  1527 
it  was  declared  by  the  chancellor  and  lords  of  the 
council,  that  "allotlier  the  king's  lieges  assistaris 
to  sic  opinyeons  be  punist  in  semeible  wise,  and  the 
effect  of  the  said  act  to  strike  upon  them."  The 
rehearsal  or  discussion  of  these  heresies  was  strictly 
forbidden,  unless  "it  be  to  the  confusion  thereof, 
and  that  by  clerks  in  the  schools  alenarlie,"  (alone). 
These  enactments  were  embodied  in  another  sta- 
tute, T/hich  was  adopted  by  the  parliament  in  1535  ; 
and  all  persons  who  had  any  of  the  alleged  here- 
tical works  in  their  possession  were  commanded  to 
deliver  them  up  to  their  ordinary,  within  forty 
days,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  impri- 
sonment.J 

In  May,  1536,  a  public  proclamation  was  made, 
prohibiting  the  selling  or  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  the  vulgar  tongue,  §  and  the  sacred  volume 
was  openly  denounced  by  the  clergy  as  the  cause 
of  '  all  the  din  and  play '  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  church.  Two  years  later,  the  statutes  against 
the  possession  and  perusal  of  heretical  works  were 
enforced  with  increased  rigour,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  wealthy  individuals  were  iLaprisoned 
and  stript  of  their  property  for  '  breaking  his 
Highness'  proclamation  in  having  and  using  such 
books  as  are  suspected  of  heresy,  and  are  prohibited 
by  the  Kirk.' II 

As  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  continued 
to  gain  gi-ound,  the  apprehensions  of  the  clergy 
were  manifested  by  the  increasing  severity  of  the 
statutes   against  heresy.      In    the  parliament  of 
1540  it  was  made  a  capital  crime  to  argue  against 
the  authority  or  spiritual  infalli-     _and  against 
bility  of  the  Pope,  all  private  con-      heretics  and 
venticles,  or  meetings  for  the  dis-     conventicles, 
cussion  of  religious  subjects,  were  strictly   prohi- 
bited, and  rewards  were  promised  to  those  who 

•  Calderwoocl,  vol.  i.  pp.  134,  135. 

t  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

I  Ibid.  p.  349. 

§  Stale  Papers,  vol.  v.  p.  48. 

Ij  Pitcairn's  Crimmal  Trials.  .      * 
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revealed  where  they  were  held.  No  person  even 
suspected  of  heresy  was  to  he  admitted  to  any  office 
or  privilege,  either  in  the  boroughs  or  elsewhere. 
Those  who  had  fled  from  trial  were  to  he  held  as 
confessed,  and  sentence  passed  against  them ;  and 
BO  anxious  was  the  church  to  protect  her  faithful 
subjects  from  the  contamination  of  heresy,  that  all 
intercourse  was  forbidden  with  those  who  had  at 
any  time  held  heretical  opinions,  even  although 
they  had  abjured  their  errors  and  received  abso- 
lution. The  exhortations  which  were  at  the  same 
time  given  to  the  churchmen  to  reform  their  lives, 
and  to  attend  more  faithfully  to  their  duties,  show 
that  the  national  council  was  well  aware  that  the 
danger  which  now  threatened  the  Popish  church 
might  be  traced  directly  to  the  idleness,  corruption, 
and  ignorance  of  the  clergy.    A  law  which  was 


passed  by  this  parliament  against  the  demolition 
of  the  shrines  and  images  of  the  saints  makes  it 
evident  that  the  iconoclastic  spirit  which  afterwards 
raged  with  such  violence  in   Scotland,  had  already 
manifested  itself  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community.*     During  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  James  V.,  the  clergy  obtained  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  royal  councils,  and  the  project  of 
Beaton,  and  the  prelates,  for  the  wholesale  con- 
demnation  of  the  reformers,  shows  the  desperate 
measures  to  which  the  hierarchy  were  prepared  to 
resort  for  the  extirpation   of  the   new  doctrines. 
And  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  if  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  monarch   had  been  prolonged,   an   open 
struggle  between  the  professors  of  the  old  and  the 
new  faith  could  not  have  been  much  longer  averted. 
•  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scctland,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LITERARY   HISTORY   OF   THE   PERIOD. 

The  progress  of  literature  during  this  period 
■was  considerable,  and  the  establishment  of  several 
schools  of  learning  indicated  a  desire  at  least  to 
promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of 
the  people.  In  the  month  of  Januarj',  1450,  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  Turnbull,  a  bull  was  granted  for 
the  foundation  of  a  university  in  the  City  of  Glas- 
Foundation  of  the  ^ow,  by  Nicholas  V.,  'a  Pope  dis- 

Univeisity  of  tinguished  by  his  talent  and  eru- 
Glasgoiv —  dition,  and  particularly  by  his 
munificent  patronage  of  Grecian  literature.'  The 
pious  bishop  did  not  leave  the  institution  which  he 
had  founded  to  languish  for  lack  of  support.  He 
endowed  it  out  of  his  own  revenues,  establishing  a 
chancellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculty,  a  principal  who 
taught  theology,  and  three  professors  of  pliilosophy. 
Other  rojal  and  episcopal  charters  were  subse- 
quently granted  by  James  II.  (20rh  April,  1453), 
by  Bishop  Muirhead  (1st  July,  1461),  and  by  King 
James  HI.,  (Idth  Dec,  1472).  And  in  1460  the  first 
Lord  Hamilton  bestowed  upon  the  infant  university 
a  piece  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  in 
the  High-street  of  the  city,  on  which  the  college 
stands  at  the  present  daj'.  At  first,  however,  it 
was  very  scantily  endowed,  and  such  was  the  inse- 
curity of  the  times,  and  the  general  indifference  to 
learning,  that  so  late  as  the  year  1521  it  was  at- 
tended by  a  very  small  number  of  students.*  A 
second  university  was  founded  at  St.  Andrews 
about  the  year  1455,  by  the  excellent  Bishop 
Kenned}-,  a  nephew  of  James  I.,  andt  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  in  Scottish  history.  In  the 
first  foundation  charter  which  was  conferred  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  the  college  is  said  to  be  built 
for  theology  and  the  liberal  arts.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  honour  of  God,  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Virgin 
—of  St.  Salvator's  Mary,  and  was  named  St.  Salvator's 
CollKge—  College.  The  institution  was  esta- 
blished for  the  maintenance  of  a  provost,  licentiate, 
and  bachelor,  who  were  all  to  be  in  holy  orders  and 
to  lecture  on  theology  on  certain  days  in  the  week, 
— four  masters  of  arts,  and  six  '  poor  clergymen.' 
The  good  bishop  endowed  the  college  with  the 
tiends  of  the  parishes  of  Cults,  Kemback,  Denino, 
and  Kilmany,  and  several  chapelries,  all  of  which 
had  till  then  belonged  to  the  bishopric ;  and  as 

*  Major  de  Gest.  Scotorum,  p.  19. 

+  'I'lie  mother  uf  this  eminent  jtrelate  (see  ante,  p.  817) 
was  Mary,  a  daughter  of  Kobert  111.,  who  save  birtli  to  the 
last  liishop  and  first  Archljishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was 
iin^rried  four  times  :  first  to  tlie  l^iarl  of  Angus,  by  wliom 
siie  had  two  sous,  William  and  George  Douglas,  wlio  suc- 
cessively became  Earls  of  Angus ;  second  to  Sir  Jauies 
Kennedy,  of  Dunese,  by  whom  she  I'ad  two  sons,  .James, 
the  bisliop,  and  Gilbert,  afterwards  created  Lord  Kennedy, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Ailsa  ;  third  to  Lijrd 
Graham,  of  Diindrasmore,  by  wiiom  she  bad  two  sons,  James 
Graham  the  iirst  Laird  of  I'intray,  and  Patrick  Graham  the 
ilisl  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  fourth  to  Sir  William 
EdmisLon.  of  CuUode  i. 


Martine  informs  us,  bestowed  upon  the  new  insti- 
tution "  not  onlj'  steles  for  the  priests,  dalmatic 
tunics  and  copes,  but  chalices,  goblets,  basins,  ewers, 
candelabras,  censers,  and  crosses,  and  an  image  of 
the  Saviour  two  cubits  long,  besides  various  gold 
and  silver  utensils ;  also  large  bells,  small  musical 
bells,  and  silk  tapestry  for  adorning  the  church:  in 
short,  there  was  nothing  outside  or  inside  the  college 
which  did  not  evince  the  piety,  taste,  and  muni- 
ficence of  the  founder."  *  In  the  year  1512  a  third 
college  was  founded  at  St.  Andrews,  under  the  title 
of  St.  Leonard's  College,  by  Prior  _a„ji  ^f  g^ 
John  Hepburn,  in  conjunction  with  Leonard's  Col- 
King  James  IV.,  and  his  son  Alex-  ''"K^i  *''■ 
ander  Stewart,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  fell  along  with  his  father  in  the 
fatal  field  of  Flodden.f  It  was  endowed  with  the 
tithes  of  St.  Leonard's  parish",  with  the  revenues  of 
an  hospital  which  had  been  built  for  the  reception 
of  pilgrims  who  formerly  repaired  hither  in  great 
numbers  to  adore  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew,  and  also 
with  a  variety  of  property  which  belonged  to  the 
prior  and  canons.  The  college  was  intended  chiefly 
for  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  convent,  but 
it  soon  acquired  such  a  high  reputation  that  many 
of  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  repaired  to  it 
for  instruction.  The  students, among  other  branches 
of  education,  were  carefully  instructed  in  sacred 
music,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  their  skill  in 
that  art,  that  after  the  Reformation  many  of  them 
were  employed  in  teaching  it.J 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  King's 
College,  Aberdeen,  was  erected  at        Qf  jcjng's 
theinstanceof  thecelebrated  Bishop  College, 

Elphinston,  who  persuaded  James  Aberdeen. 
IV.  to  apply  for  a  bull  from  the  Pope  to  carry  the 
project  into  execution.  Accordingly,  in  compliance 
with  this  application,  a  rescript  was  issued  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  loth  Feb.,  1494,  establishing  a  uni- 
versity in  Old  Aberdeen  for  the  teaching  of  theo- 
logy, canon  and  civil  laws,  medicine,  and  the  liberal 

*  The  Chapel  of  the  College,  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice, 
still  exists.  It  contains  the  monument  uf  its  founder,  a 
most  beautiful  structure. 

f  Alexander  Stewart  studied  at  Sienna,  under  the  cele- 
brated Erasmus,  who  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
progress  of  his  pupil  in  Greek  rhetoric  and  law,  as  well  as 
in  the  practice  of  music.  '  Even  at  meals  he  did  not  inter- 
mit his  studies;  the  chaplain  always  read  some  useful  book. 
At  other  times  he  would  listen  to  tales,  but  short  and  con- 
nected with  literature  ;  and  it  he  had  any  spare  time  he 
employed  it  in  readnig  history,  in  which  he  took  great 
delight.  Nor  did  that  happen  to  him  which  sometimes 
happens  to  others, '  the  more  apt  at  letters  the  less  apt  at 
morals,'  for  his  morals  were  pure,  yet  mixed  with  uncom- 
mon prudence.  Though  his  feelings  were  acute,  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  mildness  and  moderation  of  his  cha- 
racter. He  gi'eatly  enjoyed  wit  and  humour,  hut  it  was  of 
a  literary  kind  and  not  too  caustic ;  in  a  word,  he  was 
religious  without  being  superstitious.  No  king  was  ever 
blessed  with  a  more  accomplished  son.'  However  great 
might  he  the  merits  of  the  royal  student,  it  was  certainly  a 
gross  abuse  to  elevate  a  youth  of  eighteen  to  the  primacy  of 
the  Scottish  Chm-ch.  In  the  Appendix,  Note  XX.,  will  be 
found  two  letters  written  by  )oung  Stewart,  from  Padua,  to 
his  father,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  the  patronage  of  the  Church  was  disposed  of  ia 
that  age. 

I  Lyon's  History  of  St.  Andrews,  vol.  i.  p.  2o4. 
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arts,  and  conferring  upon  the  new  institution  all 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  universities  of  Paris 
and  Bologna,  two  of  the  most  highly  favoui-ed  in 
Europe.  It  appears  that  the  chief  object  of  King 
James  and  the  learned  prelate  in  erecting  this  col- 
lege was  to  introduce  civilization  and  learning  into 
the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom.  In  his  letter 
to  the  pontiff  the  king  gives  a  most  deplorable  ac- 
count of  the  barbarous  state  of  this  part  of  his  do- 
minions. "The  inhabitants,"  he  alleges,  "were  ig- 
norant of  letters,  and  almost  uncivilised;  there  were 
no  persons  to  be  found  fit  to  preach  the  word  of  God 
to  the  people,  or  to  administer  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church ;  and,  besides,  the  country  was  so  inter- 
sected with  mountains  and  ai-ms  of  the  sea,  or  dis- 
tant from  the  universities  already  erected  (at  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow),  and  the  road  so  dangerous, 
that  the  youth  had  not  access  to  the  benefit  of  edu- 
cation in  these  seminaries.  But,"  adds  the  king, 
"  the  City  of  Old  Aberdeen  is  situated  at  a  moderate 
dfstanee  from  the  highland  country  and  northern 
islands,  enjoys  an  excellent  temperature  of  air, 
abundance  of  provisions,  and  the  convcniency  of 
habitations,  and  of  everything  necessary  for  human 
life."  In  allusion  to  these  representations  the  bull 
states,  that  notwithstanding  there  were  already 
two  universities  in  Scotland,  a  third  could  in  no 
sense  be  injurious,  as  "  science  has  this  distin- 
guishing quality,  that  the  diffusion  of  it  tends, 
not  to  diminish,  but  increase  the  general  mass." 
The  members  of  the  College  were  originally  thirty- 
six  in  number;  but  by  a  second  foundation,  pre- 
pared by  Bishop  Elphinstone,  but  not  published  till 
1531,  seventeen  years  after  his  death,  the  number 
was  raised  to  forty-two:  namely,  four  doctors,  in 
the  faculties  of  theology,  canon  law,  civil  law,  and 
medicine;  eight  masters  in  arts,  three  students  of 
law  (all  the  above,  except  the  mediciner,  to  be 
ecclesiastics),  thirteen  poor  scholars,  eiglit  prebends 
for  the  service  of  the  College  church,  and  six  singing 
boys.  No  efforts  were  spared  by  the  munihcent 
prelate  and  his  royal  master  to  make  the  new  uni- 
versity complete  in  all  its  educational  arrange- 
ments. It  was  liberally  endowed  by  the  bishop 
during  his  life,  and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to 
it  the  sum  of  £10,000  Scots— in  those  days  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  Thus  fostered.  King's  Col- 
lege soon  became  the  most  flourishing  educational 
institution  in  Scotland.  It  was  placed  under  an 
excellent  system  of  management,  and  endowed 
with  professors  of  eminent  ability  and  learning; 
and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  Hector  Boece, 
the  well-known  biographer  and  historian,  was  its 
first  principal. 

In  a  parliament  held  during  the  same  year  in 
Sjtatiite  enjoining  which  King's  College  was  founded, 
attend.-ince  at     a    remarkable    law    was    passed, 
the  icliouls.      mainly,  it  is  said,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Bishop  Elphinstone,  which  is  justly  con- 
sideied  one  of   the   most  interesting  acts    of   the 
Scottish  legislature.      By  this   memorable  enact- 
ment it  was   ordained   that,   tln-oughout  all   the 
realm,  all  barons  and  freeholders  "  that  are  of  sub- 


stance should  put  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs  to  the 
schools  fra  they  be  six  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  to 
remain  at  the  grammar  schools  until  they  be  com- 
petently founded  and  have  perfect  Latin ;  and 
thereafter  to  remain  three  years  at  the  schools  of 
arts  and  jure  (law),  so  that  they  have  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  laws:  Through  the  quilk 
justice  may  remain  universally  through  all  the 
realm  ;  so  that  tliey  who  are  sheriffs,  or  judges  ordi- 
nary, under  the  king's  highness  may  have  know- 
ledge to  do  justice,  that  the  poor  people  should 
have  na  need  to  seek  our  sovereign  lord's  auditor 
for  ilk  small  injury  ;  and  what  baron  or  freeholder 
of  substance  that  holds  not  his  son  at  the  schools, 
having  no  lawful  excuse,  he  shall  pay  to  the  king 
the  sum  of  twenty  pounds."* 

A  few  years  after  the  passing  of  this  judicious 
act,  the  memorable  invention  of  introduction  of 
printing,  which  had  been  imported  printing. 
into  England  by  Caxton,  as  early  as  the  year  1474, 
found  its  way  into  Scotland.  AValter  Chepraan,  a 
citizen  of  Edinburgh  and  a  servant  of  the  king's 
household,  was  the  first  Scottish  printer.  In  the 
year  1508  he  printed  a  volume  of  pamphlets  and 
several  of  the  poems  of  Dunbar  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  '  Breviary  of  Aberdeen.'  His  royal 
master,  who  in  spite  of  his  fondness  for  idle  and 
frivolous  amusements  was  a  liberal  friend  to  letters 
as  well  as  to  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts,  patro- 
nized the  ingenious  typographer,  both  by  pur- 
chasing books  from  him,  and  by  granting  him  a 
royal  patent  to  exercise  his  mystery.f 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of 
the  vai-ious  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the 
country,  together  with  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  importation  of  the  works  of  continental 
authors,  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  barons  and  gentry; 
softening  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  intro- 
ducing among  them  a  taste  for  liberal  education. 
The  unusual  tranquillity,  too,  which,  under  tlie 
vigorous  and  wise  administration  of  James  IV.,  the 
nation  enjoyed  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
must  have  been  highly  conducive  both  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  literature  and  art.  Accordingly,  we 
find  that  at  this  period  there  flourished  in  Scot- 
land a  considerable  number  of  writers,  whose 
learning  and  genius  entitle  them  to  rank  with 
the  most  celebrated  cotemporary  authors,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  Continent.  Among  those 
distinguished  Scotchmen,  who,  in  the  words  of 
Warton,  adorned  the  fifteenth  century  "with  a 
degree  of  sentiment  and  spirit,  a  command  of 
phraseology,  and  a  fertility  of  imagination  not 
to  be  found  in  any  English  poet  since  Chaucer  and 
Lydgate,"  the  chief  place  is  due  to  Life  of  William 
VVlLLIAM  DUNBAK,  who  has  been  Dunbar, 

styled  by   the  highest   authority,   "  an   excellent 


*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.38. 

+  The  prant,  wliich  was  issued  under  tlie  Privy  Sea],  was 
made  to  Walter  Cliepniau  and  Andrew  Myllar,  and  is  dated 
Sept.  10th,  1607.  . 
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poet,  unrivalled  by  any  ^vhich  Scotland  ever  pro- 
duced.'" Of  the  personal  history  of  that  great 
genius  little  or  nothing  is  known  except  what  may 
be  gathered  from  a  few  obscure  hints,  contained  in 
his  own  verses.  He  describes  himself  as  a  native 
of  Lothian,  and  appears  to  have  been  Vorn  about 
tlie  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  not  later  than 
the  year  1460.  Kennedy,  a  cotemporary  poet, 
represents  him  as  related  to  the  Earl  of  March,  and 
Mr.  Laing  conjectures,  with  great  probability,  that 
he  was  either  the  son  or  nephew  of  William,  son 
of  that  Sir  Patrick  Dunbar  of  Beill  who  signal- 
ized himself  on  many  occasions,  and  in  1426  was 
one  of  the  hostages  for  James  the  First.f  In  the 
year  1475,  when  he  was  probably  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age,  Dunbar  was  sent  to  St.  An- 
drews, the  roost  fiouiishing  seat  of  learning  and 
science  at  that  period  in  Scotland.  This  fact  Mr. 
Laing  has  ascertained  from  the  old  registers  of  the 
University,  in  which  the  name  of  William  Dunbar 
is  entered,  in  1477,  among  the  Determinantes  or 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  in  St.  Salvator's  College ;  a  degree 
which  the  students  were  not  entitled  to  claim  until 
the  third  year  of  their  attendance.  And  two  years 
later,  in  1479,  the  name  of  the  poet  again  occurs  in 
the  registers,  as  then  having  taken  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  From  the  colophon  of  one  of  his 
poems,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  also 
studied  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  At  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  was  a  novitiate  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and  in  that  character  travelled  over 
England  and  a  part  of  the  Continent.  This  is 
evident  from  his  poem  entitled  '  The  Visitation  of 
St.  Francis.'  Satan,  in  the  guise  of  the  Saint, 
appears  to  the  poet  in  a  vision,  shortly  before  the 
dawn  of  day;  and  holding  a  religious  habit  in  his 
hand,  exhorts  him  to  clothe  himself  in  these  vest- 
ments and  to  renounce  the  world.  But  at  the  sight 
of  the  seeming  saint  and  his  habit,  the  poet  was 
scared  like  one  who  sees  a  ghost,  and  excuses  him- 
self with  thanks  for  the  intended  benefit;  ob- 
serving, that  in  holy  legends  he  had  read  of  many 
bishops,  but  of  exceeding  few  friars,  that  had  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  canonization, — 

'  Wherefore  ga  bring  tu  me  ane  bishop's  weid, 
Gil'  ever  tliou  wald  my  soul  yeid  unto  heaven.' 

He  allows,  however,  that  in  his  early  years  he  had 
worn  the  obnoxious  habit. 

*  Gif  ever  my  fortune  was  to  be  a  frier, 
The  date  tliereof  is  past  full  many  a  year, 
For  into  every  lusty  town  and  place, 
Ot  all  England,  fro  Berwick  to  Cales, 
I  have  unto  thy  habit  made  gude  cheer. 

'  In  freiris  weid  full  fairly  have  I  fleichit;J 
In  it  have  I  in  pulpit  gone  and  preichit; 
In  Dernton  Kirk  and  eke  in  Canterbury; 
In  it  I  past  at  Dover  oure  the  ferry, 
Thro'  ticardy,  and  there  the  people  teichit. 

•  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  "  Memorials  of  George  Bannatyre," 
ji.  U.  Elsewhere  he  says,  "The  genius  ot  Dunbar  and 
Gawin  Douglas  is  sufficient  to  illuminate  whole  centuries 
of  ignorance." 

+  See  the  interesting  Memoir  prefixed  to  Mr.  Laing's 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dunbar,  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 

I  Entreated. 


'  As  lang  as  I  did  bear  the  freiris  style. 
In  me,  GOD  wit,  was  mony  wrink  and  wile  ; 
In  me  was  falset  with  ilk  wight  to  flatter, 
Wliilk  might  be  flemit'  with  n«  holy  water; 
I  was  ay  redJy  all  men  to  beguile.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Laing  observes, 
that  it  was  to  this  period  of  Dunbar's  life  that 
Kennedy  alludes  in  his  '  Flyting,'  when  he  taunts 
him  with  his  pilgrimage  as  a  pardoner,  begging  in 
all  the  churches  from  Ettrick  Forest  to  Dumfries. 

*  Fra  Ettrick  Forest  furth  ward  to  Dumfries 
Thou  beggit  with  ane  pardoun  in  all  kirks, 
CollapiR,+  curds,  meiU,|  grottis,§  gryce,|]  and  geiss,^ 
And  under  nycht  wtiila  thuw  stall  staigis**  and  slirkis.f  t 
Because  that  Scotland  of  thy  begging  irkis 
Thow  schaipis  in  Fiance  to  be  a  knycht  of  the  field; 
Thou  has  thy  c]amschellis,J|  and  thy  burdoun  keild§§ 
Unhonest  ways  all,  wolrouu,  thot  thow  wirkis.' 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Dunbar  continued  to 
lead  this  wandering  life,  nor  how  he  employed 
himself  after  he  had  relinquished  the  character  of 
friar.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  he  had 
visited  foreign  lands  before  he  became  attached  to 
the  Scottish  court.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  speaks 
of  his  long  and  faithful  services  to  the  king,  and 
of  his  having  been  employed  in  many  foreign 
countries,  in  England,  Ireland,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Germany.  His  biographer  conjectures 
with  great  probability,  that  in  these  extensive 
peregrinations  he  accompanied  as  '  ane  clerk'  the 
frequent  embassies  which  James  the  Fourth  was 
in  the  habit  of  sending  to  the  continental  courts; 
as  the  literary  attainments  of  the  clergy  pecu- 
liarly fitted  them  for  employment  in  such  negotia- 
tions. In  the  register  of  the  Privy  Seal,  15th 
August,  1500,  we  find  mention  of  a  grant  by  King 
James  IV.  to  Dunbar,  of  an  annual  pension  of  ten 
pounds  '  for  all  the  days  of  his  life,'  or  until  he  be 
promoted  by  the  king  to  a  benefice  of  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  pounds,  or  upwards  ;  and  from  this 
period  the  poet  became  an  attendant  upon  the 
court  of  this  gay  and  gallant  monarch.  It  appears 
from  the  treasurer's  accounts,  that  the  payment 
due  at  Martinmas,  1501,  was  deferred  on  account 
of  Dunbar's  absence  in  England;  a  circumstance 
which  shows  that  in  all  probability  he  accompa- 
nied the  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  the  English 
court  to  conclude  the  negotiations  for  the  king's 
marriage  in  October,  1501,  and  that  he  remained 
to  witness  the  ceremonj'  of  affiancing  the  Princess 
Margaret,  which  took  place  at  St.  Paul's  Cross, 
with  great  solemnity  and  splendour,  on  the  25th 
of  January,  1502.  Under  this  supposition,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Dunbar  was  the  person 
then  styled  '  Thk  Rhymer  of  Scotland,'  who 
received  £6  13s.  id.  in  reward  from  Henry  VII., 
on  the  .31st  of  December,  1501,  and  a  similar  sum 
on  the  7th  of  January  following.  ||  |1  ^ 

The  Princess   Margaret   remained  in  England 

*  'U^'ashed  away.  +  Collops.  J  MeaL 

§  Groats.  I]  Pigs.  ^  Geese. 

♦*  Young  horses.  ++  Young  cows. 

\l  Scallop  shells,  as  worn  by  pilgrims. 
§§  Pilgrim's  stall' marked  with  ruddle. 
11  y   Poems  of  Duubar,  vol.  i.  p.  20. 
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till  July,  1503,  and  three  months  before  her  ar- 
rival in  Scotland,  on  the  9th  of  May,  Dunbar  com- 
memorated that  auspicious  event  in  his  fine  poem, 
*  The  Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  certainly 
the  noblest,  of  all  Prothalamia.  It  commences  with 
the  following  exquisite  stanzas  : — 

*  When  March  was  with  vai^^ing  winds  past, 
And  April  had,  with  her  silver  showers, 

Tane  leave  i>f  nature  with  an  orient  blast ; 
And  lusty  May,  that  mother  is  of  flowers, 
Had  made  the  birdes  to  begin  their  hours, 

Amang  the  tender  colours,  red  and  white, 

Whose  harmony  to  hear  it  was  delight. 

'  In  bed  ae  morrow,  sleeping  as  I  lay, 

Methocht  Aurora,  with  her  cristall  ene, 
In  at  the  window  lukit  by  the  day, 

And  halsit  me»  with  visage  pale  and  grene, 
Upon  whose  hand  a  lark  sang  tra  the  splene, 
Awake,  luvars,  out  of  your  slumbering, 
See  how  the  lusty  morrow  does  up  spring. 

'  Methocht  fresh  May  before  my  bed  up  stood, 
In  weeds  depaynt  of  mony  divers  hue, 
Sober,  benign,  and  full  of  raansuetude, 
In  brycht  attire  of  flouris  forgit  new ; 
Hevinly  of  colour,  white,  red,  brown,  and  blue, 
Balmit  in  dew  and  gilt  with  Phoebus'  bemys,t 
While  all  the  house  illnmit  of  her  lemyss.| 

'  Slugird,  she  said,  awake  anone  for  shame. 

And  in  my  honour  something  thou  go  write  ; 

The  lark  lias  done  the  merry  day  proclanie, 
To  raise  up  luvars  with  comfoi-t  and  delyt ; 
Yet  nocht  incressis  thy  courage  to  indyte, 

Whose  hart  sum  tyme  has  glad  and  blissful  bene, 

Sangis  to  mak  under  the  leaves  grene.' 

Somewhat  ungraciously  the  poet  excuses  him- 
self on  account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
and  May,  soberly  smiling,  bids  him  rise  and  follow 
her,  which  he  does  into  a  garden  redolent  and  re- 
sonant of  all  delight,  for  all  flowers  are  there,  and 
the  birds  are  singing  like  the  morning  stars. 

'  The  piu-ple  sun,  with  tender  beams  red 
In  orient  bricht  as  angel  did  appear 
Through  golden  skys  putting  up  his  head. 
Whose  gilt  tresses  slione  so  wonder  clear, 
That  all  the  world  tuke  comfort,  far  and  near, 
To  luke  upon  his  fresh  and  blissful  face 
Doing  all  sable  from  the  heaven's  chase. 

'  And  as  the  blisful  sound  of  cherachy§ 

The  fowlis  sang  throw  comfort  of  the  licht; 
The  birds  did  with  open  voices  ciy, 
0  luvars  foe,  away  thou  dully  nycht, 
And  welcome  Bay  that  comforts  every  wicht. 
Hail  May,  hail  Flora,  hail  Aurora[|  schene, 
Hail  Princess  Nature,  haill  Venus,  luvis  queen.' 

Nature  herself  then  appears  to  the  poet,  and  for 
his  sake  bids  ^olus  calm  the  air,  and  Neptune  the 
sea,  and  Jove  the  sky.  No  sooner  said  than  done  ; 
and  then  she  wills  that  all  her  worshippers,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  shall  hail  her  advent,  and  do 
obesiance  to  her,  '  their  Maker/ 

'  She  ordained  eik  that  every  bird  and  beist 

Before  her  Hiennes  suld  annone  compeir, 
And  every  flower  of  verteu,  most  and  leist. 
And  every  herb  be  field  far  and  neir, 
As  they  had  wont  in  May,  fro  yeir  to  yeir. 
To  her  their  maker  to  mak  obediens, 
Full  low  inclynand  with  all  due  reverens.' 


*  Saluted  me.  +  Beams. 

§   Like  the  hnly  snnnil  of  the  angelic  host. 

j  Elfgant,  beauiii'ul. 


1  Glitters. 


She  sends  the  roe  to  bring  the  beasts,  the  swal- 
low to  collect  the  birds,  and  the  yarrow  or  snees- 
Avort  to  summon  the  flowers.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  they  are  all  in  the  May-garden. 

'  All  present  were  in  twinkling  of  an  ee, 

Baith  beast,  and  bird,  and  flower,  before  the  Queen, 

And  first  the  lion  greatest  of  degi'ee 

Was  called  there,  and  he  most  fair  to  sene, 
With  a  full  hardy  countenance  and  keen, 

Before  Dame  Nature  came,  and  did  incline 

With  visage  bold,  and  courage  leonine. 

'  This  awful  beast  was  terrible  of  cbeir, 

Piercing  of  look,  and  stout  of  countenance, 

Eight  strong  of  corps,  in  fashion  fair,  but  her, 
Lusty  of  shape,  light  of  deliverance, 
Red  of  his  colour,  as  the  ruby  glance  ; 

On  field  of  gold  he  stood  full  mightily, 

With  flower  de  luces  circled  pleasantly.' 

The  reference  in  this  noble  description  is  to  the 
Scottish  royal  armS; — a  red  lion  rampant,  upon  a 
field  of  gold,  encircled  with  a  border  of  fleurs-de- 
luces.  Nature  lifts  up  his  clear  claws,  and  letting 
him  lean  upon  her  knee,  crowns  him  with  a  diadem 
of  radiant  stones,  enjoins  him  to  '  exercise  justice 
with  conscience,'  and  on  no  account  to  let  the 
smallest  of  his  subjects  '  suffer  scaith  or  scorn  from 
the  great,'  and  concludes  her  charge  to  the  mon- 
arch of  the  beasts  with  what  Warton  well  calls  '  a 
beautiful  stroke,  indicating  the  moral  tenderness 
of  the  poet's  heart.' 

'  The  lady  lifted  up  his  claws  clear, 

And  let  him  lightly  lean  upon  her  knee, 

And  crowned  him  with  diadem  full  dear 

Of  radiant  stones,  most  royal  for  to  see, 

Saying,  The  King  of  Beasts  make  I  thee, 

And  the  protector  chief  in  woods  and  shaws, 

Unto  thy  lieges  go  forth,  and  keep  the  laws, 

'Justice  exerce  with  mercy  and  conscience, 

And  let  no  small  beast  suffer  scaith  nor  scorn 
Of  gi'eat  beasts  that  bene  of  more  puissaoce, 
Bo  law  alike  to  apes  and  unicorns, 
And  let  no  bowgle*  with  his  boistrous  horn 
Tlie  meek  plough  ox  oppress,  for  all  his  pride. 
But  in  the  yoke  go  peaceful  him  beside.' 

As  soon  as  Lady  Nature  ceases  to  speak,  all 
beasts,  great  and  small,  fall  down  at  the  lion's 
feet,  and  cry,  '  Laud !  Vive  le  Roy  ! '  She  then 
crowns  the  Eagle  king  of  Fowls — another  image  of 
the  Scottish  king  —  sharpening  his  pennons  like 
steel  darts,  and  enjoining  him  to  be  jxmt  to  fowls 
of  all  degree. 

'  Syne  crowned  she  the  Eagle  King  of  Fowls, 
And  as  steel  darts  sharpit  she  his  pens, 
And  bad  him  be  as  just  to  whaupst  and  owls 
As  unto  peacocks,  papingoes,  or  cranes. 
And  make  aej  law  for  wycht§  fowls  and  for  wrens. 
And  let  no  fcrwl  of  rapine  do  efferay,|l 
Nor  devour  birds  but  his  own  proper  prey. 

Nature  then  calls  on  all  the  flowers  to  hold  up 
their  heads  and  hear,  and  first  of  all  she  beholds  the 
'awful  thistle,'^  and  seeing  him  well  guarded  with 
a  bush  of  spears,  and  able  for  the  wars,  she  makes 
him  her  champion,  to  protect  the  softer  plants  from 
barm. 

«  Wild  OS.  +  Curlews. 

+  One.  §  Strong.  '1  Affright. 

^  Pinkerton  has  remarked  iliat  'V.e  i^vn  luthentic  ap- 
pearance of  the  Thistle  as  a  Scntiisii  lo^i^eis  in  this  poem, 
and  in  til e  account  of  Margarets  rtcuption  aud  wedding, 
where  it  is  called  a  '  chardou.' 
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'  Then  called  she  all  the  flowers  Ihat  grew  oo  field) 
Discerning  all  their  fashions  ft,nJ  eiieii'S,* 
Upon  the  awful  Thrissij.  she  beheld, 

And  saw  him  keepit  with  a  bush  of  spears; 
Considering  him  so  able  for  the  weirs,! 
A.  radiant  crown  of  rubies  she  him  gave, 
And  said   '  in  held  go  forth  and  feud  the  lave. 'J 

She  proceeds  to  counsel  him,  since  he  is  king,  to 
act  discreetly" ;  to  love  only  '  herbs  of  virtue  and 
bwcet  odour ; '  to  let  no  rude  nettle  be  fellow  to 
the  goodly  fleur-de-luce  ;  no  wild  weed  '  compare 
her  to  the  Lilj^'s  nobleness;'  but  tar  beyond  and 
above  all  other  flowers  to  honour  the  Kose,  '  the 
fresh  Hose,  of  colour  red  and  white,'  the  emblem  of 
the  English  princess,  in  whom  the  Koses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  are  blended. 

'  So  full  of  virtue,  pleasure,  and  delight, 
So  full  of  blissful  angelic  beauty, 
Imperial  birth,  honour,  and  dignity.' 

Nature  then  crowns  the  Rose  queen  of  flowers,  and 
eulogizes  her  peerless  qualities  in  the  following 
graceful  strains, — 

'  Then  to  the  Eose  she  turned  her  visage, 
And  said,  0  lovely  daughter,  most  bening, 

Above  the  Lily,  illustrious  of  l^'nnge.l 

From  tbe  stock  royal  rising  fresh  and  ying,|) 
But  ony  spot  or  macall  doing  spring,^ 

Come,  bloom  of  joy,  with  gems  to  be  crown'd, 

For  o'er  the  lave  thy  beauty  is  renowu'd. 

'A  costly  crown  with  clarified  stones  bright, 
Tliis  comely  queen  did  on  her  head  enclose, 
While  all  the  land  illumined  was  with  light, 
Wherefore  metho'ight  the  flowers  did  all  rejoice. 
Crying  at  once, — Hail  be  thou,  richest  Hose ; 
Hail  herbs  empress,  hail  fresbest  queen  of  flowers, 
To  tbee  be  gloi7  and  honour  at  all  hours.' 

The  birds,  led  by  the  mavis,  the  blackbird,  the 
lark,  and  the  nightingale,  all  at  once  hail  their 
queen  with  a  triumphant  song  of  gratulation,  so 
melodious  and  yet  so  loud,  that  the  poet  suddenly 
awoke,  and  with  a  start  turned  him  about  to  see 
this  brilliant  court;  but  all  had  vanished  into 
empty  air. 

Another  allegorical  poem,  called  '  The  Golden 
Targe,' is  of  a  more  extended  range,  and  displays 
more  creative  power,  though  as  a  whole,  says 
Professor  Wilson,  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  *  Thistle 
and  the  Rose,'  which  is  as  perfect  as  anything  in 
Spenser.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  power  of 
love ;  the  insufficiency  of  the  golden  targe  or  the 
shield  of  reason  to  afford  protection  against  the 
assaults  of  *  Love's  mighty  Queen,'  and  her  train. 
The  opening  stanzas  are  remarkably  picturesque, 
and  breathe  the  truest  and  sweetest  spirit  of 
poetry. 

*  Bright  as  the  star  of  day  began  to  shine, 
When  gone  to  bed  were  Vesper  and  Lucyne, 

I  raise,  and  by  a  rose-tree  did  me  rest; 
Up  sprung  the  golden  candle  niatutyne, 
With  clear  depurit  beams  crystfilhne. 

Gladding  the  merry  fuwls  in  tlieir  nest; 

Or  Pnoebus  was  in  purple  cape  revest.  *• 
Up  rose  tbe  lark,  the  lieaveu's  minstrel  fine, 

In  May,  in  till  a  morrow  mirth  fullest. 

•  Qualities.  +  Wars.  +  Defend  the  rest. 

§  Lineage.  The  lily  is  the  emblem  of  France,  and  the 
poet  jjrefers  the  house  of  Tudor  to  Valois. 

||  Young.  If  Springing  without  spot  or  taint. 

*•  Pressed. 


*  Full  angel-like  these  birds  sang  their  hours 
Within  their  curtains  green,  into  their  bowers, 

Apparaled  white  and  red,  with  bloomes  sweet; 
Enamelled  was  the  field  with  all  colours  ; 
The  pearly  di'ops  shook  in  silvir  showers ; 

While  all  in  balm  did  branch  and  leaves  flete* 

To  part  fra  Phcebus  did  Aurora  grete,+ 
Her  crystal  tears  I  saw  hang  on  the  flowers, 

Which  he  for  love  all  drank  up  with  his  heat. 

For  mirth  of  May,  with  skippis  and  with  hoppis, 
The  birds  snug  upon  the  tender  cnjppis, 

With  curious  notes,  as  Venus'  chapei  clerks; 
The  roses  young,  new  spreading  of  tiieir  knoppis,* 
Were  powdered  bright  with  lieavenly  beriall§  drops, 

Thro'  beams  red,  burning  as  ruby  sparks; 

The  skies  rang  for  shouting  of  tlie  larks  ; 
The  purple  heaven,  ower  skaled  in  silver  slopps, 

O'er-giit  the  trees,  branches,  leaves,  and  barks. 

'  Down  throuf^h  the  rj'ce||  a  river  ran  with  streams, 
So  lustily  agayu  thai  lykand  temys,^ 

That  all  the  lake  as  lamp  did  leme**  of  licht, 
Which  shadowed  all  about  with  twinkling  gleams, 
That  boughs  bathed  were  in  fecund  +  f  beams 

Through  the  reflex  of  Phoebus'  \isage  bright ; 

On  evei"yside  the  hedges  raise  on  hicht, 
The  bank  was  green,  the  brook  was  full  of  bremys, 

The  stanners^^  clear  as  stars  in  frosty  nicht. 

'  Thecrystal  air,  the  sapphire  firmament, 

The  ruby  skies  of  the  orient, 
Cast  brightest  beams  on  emera-nt  boughs  green. 

The  rosy  gartb-depaynt§§  and  i-eduleni, 
With  purple,  azure,  gold,  and  gowlis  gt;nt,|||l 

Arrayed  was  by  dame  Flora  tlie  queen, 

So  nobly,  tliat  joy  was  for  to  seen  ; 
The  rock  against  the  river  resplendent, 

As  low^^  illumined  all  the  leaves  schene.'*** 

The  poet  falls  asleep,  lulled  by  the  harmony  of 
the  birds  and  the  rushing  of  the  river,  and  sees  a 
vision  of  a  white  sail  approaching  the  shore,  swift 
as  a  falcon  pouncing  on  her  prey.  The  sliip 
anchors,  and  a  hundred  ladies  leap  from  its  deck, 
as  fresh  as  flowers  in  May,  clad  in  green  kirtles, 
with  golden  tresses,  and  '  paps  white  and  middles 
small  as  wands.'  Amongst  these  the  poet  recog- 
nises Venus  and  Aurora  and  Flora  and  Juno,  Clio, 
'  the  help  of  Makars'  (poets),  Pallas,  and  prudent 
Minerva,  all  with  crowns  upon  their  heads.  May, 
'  the  queen  of  mirthful  months,'  is  then  seen  ad- 
vancing between  her  sisters  April  and  June,  all 
three  walking  up  and  down  the  garden,  amid  the 
music  of  birds.  The  poet  then  sees  Nature  pre- 
sent May  with  a  gown, 

'  Eich  to  behold,  and  noble  of  renown, 
Of  every  hue  under  the  heaven.' 

Nature  is  saluted  by  her  subjects,  *  the  merry 

fowls/ 

'  And  every  bloom  on  branch,  and  eke  on  bank 
Open'd  and  spread  their  balmy  leaves  dank  (moist) 
Pull  low  inclining  to  their  que^n  so  clear, 
Whom  of  their  noble  nourishing  they  thank.' 

They  then  salute  on  the  '  same  wise  *  Dame 
Flora,  and  after  her  the  mighty  Queen  of  Love. 
To  her 

*  Flow.  t  Weep.  J  Buds. 

§  Beryl.  1|  Brushwood.  %  Pleasing  sunbeams. 

♦*   Shine.  ++  Pdch,  abundant,  fertilizing. 

II   Small  stones,  gravel.  |§  Garden  painted. 

;|  I)  Tretty  marigolds.  %  \  Flame 

•••  Beautiful. 
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'  They  sang  ballads  in  love,  as  was  the  gyse  (fashion) 
With  amorous  notes  lusty  to  devise, 

As  they  that  had  love  in  their  hearts  green  ; 

Their  honey  throats  opened  Iro  the  spleen  (heart) 
With  warbles  sweet  did  pierce  tlie  heavenly  "skies, 

While  loud  resounyt  tlie  firmament  serene.' 

But,  lo!  another  court,  of  which  Cupid  is  the 
king. 

'With  bow  in  hand  ybent, 
And  dreadful  arrows  grundin*  sharp  and  square, 

There  saw  I  Mars,  the  god  armiptitent, 

Awful  and  stern,  strong  and  corpulent ; 

There  saw  I  crabbed  Saturn,  auld  and  hairet 
His  look  was  like  for  to  perturb  the  aire  ; 

There  was  jMereurius,  wise  and  eloquent 
Of  rhetoric,  that  found  the  flowers  faire.' 

There  too  was  Priapus,  the  god  of  gardens,  and 
Phanus,  and  Janus,  and  Neptune,  and  Eolus  the 
god  of  winds,  with  varj-ing  look,  '  right  like  a 
lord  unstable,'  Bacchus  and  Pluto,  '  the  elrich 
incubus ' 

'  In  cloak  of  green,  this  court  used  no  sable.' 

The  gods  with  song,  lute,  and  harp,  win  the 
goddesses  to  dance,  and  the  poet  drawing  tiear 
to  behold  this  joyous  scene,  and  creeping  through 
the  leaves,  is  discovered  by  Venus,  who  commands 
Beauty,  Fair-Having,  Plcasance,  and  others  of  her 
archers,  who  attend  on  her,  to  seize  the  culprit ; 
but  when  they  are  drawing  their  bows  to  pierce 
him  to  the  heart, 

'  Reason  came,  with  shield  of  gold  so  clear. 
In  plate  of  mail,  like  Mars  armipotent,' 

and  defended  him  from  their  assault.  The  archers 
are  then  joined  by  Youth  and  her  young  virgins. 
Innocence,  Modesty,  Dread,  and  Obedience,  but 
their  efforts  are  all  harmless  against  Reason's 
Golden  Targe.  Then  came  Sweet  Womanhood 
with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  served  by 
Nurture,  Lowliness,  Patience,  Good  Fame,  Dis- 
cretion, and  other  '  ladies  full  of  reverence ;'  but 
'  their  sharp  assays '  could  not  hurt  the  poet,  pro- 
tected by  Reason's  shield.  A  reinforcement  arrives 
under  High  Degree,  followed  by  Estate  and  Dig- 
nity, Honour,  Noble  Array,  Riches,  Freedom,  and 
other  allegorical  personages,  marching  under  ban- 
ners displayed,  and  discharging  a  cloud  of  arrows 
like  a  shower  of  hail.  They  too  are  repulsed  ;  and 
Venus  brings  up  her  reserve,  composed  of  Pre- 
sence, Fair  Calling,  Cherishing  and  Homeliness, 
who  brings  Dame  Beauty  to  the  field  again, 

*  With  all  the  choice  of  Venus'  chivalry,' 
under  the  guidance  of  Dissymulance ;  but  though 

*  The  shower  of  arrows  rappit  on  as  rain,' 

they  yet  make  no  impression  on  the  Golden  Targe. 
At  length  Presence,  by  whom,  according  to  War- 
ton,  the  poet  understands  that  irresistible  incentive 
accruing  to  the  passion  of  love,  by  being  often 
admitted   to   the   society   of    the    beloved   object, 

*  Ground.  t  Hoary. 


throws  a  powder  into  the  eyes  of  Reason,  who  is 
suddenly  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  reels  like  a 
drunken  man.  The  poet  having  thus  lost  his  pro- 
tector, receives  a  deadly  wound,  and  is  taken 
prisoner  by  Beauty,  who  now  appears  more  lovely 
as  the  clear  eye  of  Reason  grows  dim.  Dissimu- 
lation then  tries  all  her  arts  to  deceive  the  pri- 
soner Fair  Calling  smiles  on  him.  Cherishing 
feeds  him  with  fair  words,  New  Acquaintance 
embraces  him  awhile,  but  soon  takes  her  leave, 
and  is  never  seen  again.  At  last  Danger  ap- 
proaches the  unhappy  poet,  and  on  her  departure 
delivers  him  to  the  custody  of  Heaviness;  Eolus 
then  blows  his  bugle,  the  pageant  dissolves  into 
empty  air, 

'  Leaving  no  more  but  birds  and  bank  and  brook.' 

The  enemy  re-embark  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
unfurl  their  sails,  and  swiftly  proceed  on  their 
course,  celebrating  their  victory  with  a  discharge 
of  artillery,  re-echoed  by  the  rocks,  as  if  '  the 
rainbow  brake.'  The  poet  starts  up  in  affright, 
and  finds  that  it  was  but  a  dream. 

The  conception  of  the  Golden  Targe,  it  has  been 
justly  remarked  by  Professor  Wilson,  is  wonder- 
fully vivid ;  but  the  execution  is  imperfect ;  and 
Dunbar  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded  in 
the  main  object  of  the  allegory.  The  expectation 
excited  by  the  splendid  poetry  of  the  introduction 
is  disappointed  by  the  huddled  and  hurried  action 
which  follows,  and  which,  brief  as  it  is,  propor- 
tionably  to  the  other  parts  of  the  poem,  wearies 
the  reader  by  its  excessive  sameness. 

This  fine  piece,  which  was  much  admired  in  the 
days  of  its  author,  concludes  with  an  address  to 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Lydgate,  whose  chief  excel- 
lences he  is  thought  by  some  critics  of  no  mean 
name  to  have  equalled. 

'  0,  reverend  Chaucer,  rose  of  rhetors*  all. 
As  in  our  tongue  a  flower  imperial. 

That  rose  in  liritain  ever  who  reads  right. 
Thou  bear  St  of  makers  the  triumph  royal. 
Thy  fresli  enamelled  works  most  coelical  + 

"This  matter  could  ilhimined  have  full  bright. 
Wast  thou  not  of  our  English  all  the  light  ? 
Surmounting  every  tongue  terrestrial. 

As  far  as  May's  morning  doth  midnight. 

'  O  moral  Gower  and  I.ydgate  laureate. 
Your  sugar'd  lips  and  tongues  most  aureatej 

Have  to  our  ears  been  cause  of  great  delight. 
Your  angel  voices  most  melliiluate. 
Our  language  rude  has  clear  illuminate, 

And  gilded  o'er  our  speech  that  imperfyte. 
Stood  till  your  golden  pens  began  to  write. 
This  isle  till  then  was  bare  and  desolate 

Of  rhetorich  or  lusty  fresch  indyte.§ 

■Thou  little  quair,[|  be  ever  obedient. 
Humble,  subject,  and  simple  of  intent. 

Before  the  face  of  every  cunning^  wight. 
I  know  that  thou  of  rhetorich  art  schent  ;** 
Of  all  her  lovely  roses  redolent 

Is  none  into  thy  garland  set  on  bight ; 
Ashamed  be  then,  and  draw  thee  out  of  sight. 
Rude  is  thy  weed,  distained,  bare,  and  rent. 

Well  may'st  thou  be  afraid  to  face  the  light.' 


•  Orators,  rhetoricians. 
§  A  discourse,  writing. 
%   Knowing,  skilful. 


+  Celestial, 


;  Golden. 
II  Hook. 
*  Shorn,  deprived. 
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James  IV.  was  an  avowed  patron  of  literature,  and 
at  this  period,  says  Mr.  Laing,  "  Dunbar  appears  to 
have  lived  on  terms  of  great  familiarity  with  the 
king,  and  to  have  participated  freely  in  all  the 
gaieties  and  amusements  of  the  Scottish  court ;  his 
sole  occupation  being  that  of  writing  ballads  on 
any  passing  event  which  might  serve  to  exercise 
his  fancy  or  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  entertainment  of  his  royal  master."  We  learn 
from  the  treasurer's  accounts,  that  besides  his 
yearly  pension  of  ten  pounds,  the  poet  received 
occasional  grants  of  money  from  the  royal  purse. 
On  the  17th  of  March,  1504-5,  Dunbar  for  the 
first  time  said  mass  in  the  king's  presence,  and  on 
that  occasion  he  received  a  gratuity  of  seven 
French  crowns,  or  £4  18«.  in  Scottish  money — a 
larger  sum  than  was  usually  given  by  his  majesty 
on  hearing  '  a  priest's  first  mass.'  At  Martinmas, 
1507,  his  pension  was  '  newly  eiked,'  or  augmented, 
the  king  having  ordered  it  to  be  increased  to  the 
annual  sum  of  £20,  and  three  years  afterwards  it 
was  raised  to  £80,  to  be  paid  as  before  at  the 
stated  terms  of  Martinmas  and  Whitsuntide,  'for 
all  the  days  of  his  life,  or  until  he  be  promoted  to 
a  benefice  of  £100,  or  above.'  The  poet's  pension, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  sufficient  to 
supply  his  ordinary  wants ;  for  in  his  address  to 
the  '  lords  of  the  king's  exchequer,'  he  tells  these 
grave  personages  that  they  need  not  '  tire  their 
thumbs  in  reckoning  up  his  rents  and  farms,  or 
make  their  counters  clink,  or  consume  their  ink 
and  paper  in  the  receiving  of  his  sums.'  The  story 
is  very  short.  He  received  a  sum  of  money  from 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  which  is  all  gone.  Not  a 
cross  or  copper  is  left,  as  his  empty  purse  will  tes- 
tify. '  I  cannot  tell,'  he  adds,  '  how  the  money 
has  been  spent ;  but  well  I  wot  it  is  all  gone,  and 
that  methinks  ane  compt  o'er  sair'  (too  sore  a 
reckoning).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet 
was  a  favourite  of  his  royal  master,  who  was  no 
niggard  to  his  servants ;  but  James,  though  kind- 
hearted  and  generous,  was  thoughtless  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  amusement,  and  often  lavished 
his  bounty  on  the  most  unworthy  objects,  to  the 
neglect  of  the  modest  and  deserving.  In  his 
'  Remonstrance  to  the  King,'  Dunbar  has  por- 
trayed, in  most  graphic  terms,  the  extravagance  of 
the  monarch,  and  the  worthless  character  of  the 
multifarious  crowd  of  suitors,  whom  his  indiscrimi- 
nate patronage  attracted  to  the  Scottish  court — 
astrologers,  musicians,  minstrels,  jugglers,  jesters, 
tale-bearers,  flatterers,  sharpers,  Monsouris  of 
France,  importunate  Irish  beggars,  and  innimiera- 
ble  others  who 

— '  ken  none  other  craft  nor  curis  (profession) 
But  to  mak'  thrang  within  tlie  duris  ;' 

all  came  in  for  a  large  share  of.  the  regal  bounty. 
The  poet  speaks  with  just  commendation  of  the 
king's  liberality  to  men  of  science  and  talent;  but 
when  he  witnesses  his  indiscriminate  favour  be- 
stowed on  the  crowd  of  importunate,  idle,  and 
\yorthIcss  characters  «  ho  infest  the  court,  while  he 


is  passed  over,  his  very  heart  is  ready  to  burst  for 
despite. 

*  My  heart  near  bursts  then  for  tayne* 
Whilk  may  not  sutfer  nor  sustene 
So  great  abuses  for  to  see 

Daylie  in  coux-t  before  my  ee. 

My  mind  so  fert  is  set  to  fiyte  J  '  > 

That  of  nocht  else  I  can  indyte, 

For  either  iDaun§  my  heart  to  break, 

Or  with  my  pen  I  maun  me  wreik. 

And  since  the  tane  must  needs  be, 

Into  melancholy  to  dee, 

Or  let  the  venom  isclic  all  out — 

Beware  anon,  for  it  will  spout, 

Gif  that  tlie  treacle  come  not  tyttj 

To  swage  the  swalme^  of  my  despite* 

In  another  Address  to  the  King,  the  burden  of 
the  song  still  is,  'my  painful  purse  still  prickells 
me.'  The  thought  of  its  utter  emptiness  of  all  but 
pain  comes  across  him  when  he  would  blithely 
write  ballads,  or  when  he  sets  himself  to  dance  or 
sing,  and  drives  all  pleasant  pastime  from  his  re- 
membrance.    And  worse  than  that — 

'  When  men  that  have  purses  in  tone 
Passis  to  drink  or  to  drsjone** 

Tlien  maun  I  keep  ane  gravitie, 
And  say  that  "  I  will  fast  till  noon  ;" 

My  painful  purse  so  prickells  me. 

.'  My  purse  is  made  of  sic  ane  skin, 
There  will  na  crosses*  +  bide  it  within  ; 

Strait  as  fra  the  fiend  they  flee, 
AVha  ever  tyne*  J  wha  ever  win; 

My  painful  purse  so  prickells  me. 

*  I  have  inquired  in  mony  a  place 
For  help  and  comfort  in  this  case, 

And  all  men  say,  My  lord,  that  ye 
Can  best  remeid,  for  this  mal-ease 
That  with  sic  pains  prickells  me.' 

The  grand  object  of  Dunbar's  ambition,  however, 
as  Mr.  Laing  observes,  "  was  preferment  in  the 
church,  which,  independently  of  any  other  claims 
he  might  possess,  he  was  entitled  to  expect  from 
the  terms  of  the  grant  of  his  yearly  pension.  It  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  observe  with  what  ingenuity 
and  address  he  varies  his  continuous  and  impor- 
tunate petitions.  In  general  he  seems  to  found 
his  chief  claims  for  preferment  upon  former  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered,  his  youth  having 
been  spent  in  the  king's  employment;  while  he 
intimates  that  his  wants  would  be  easily  satisfied. 
But  whether  in  the  form  of  a  satirical  or  of  a 
pathetic  appeal  to  the  king,  or  simply  as  a  con- 
gratulation on  the  new  year,  or  whether  under 
some  humorous  personation  he  brought  forward 
his  request,  still  the  burden  of  Dunbar's  song  was 
"  a  benefice."  From  the  strain  of  his  earlier  poems, 
it  appears  that  he  had  at  one  time  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  advancement,  but  as  years 
passed  on  and  left  him  still  unbeneficed,  and  a 
mere  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  royal  master, 
his  heart  began  to  sink  within  him  at  the  prospect 
of  the  future. 


Aiif^er,  sorro-w.       t  Fierce. 

J   Scold.         §  Must. 

Quick.                  %  Tiimoui-. 

**   RrctikfasL 

ft  Money. 

11  Lose. 
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Tlie  influence  of  '  hope  deferred  which  makes 
the  heart  sick '  is  painfully  manifested  in  his  later 
compogilions.  The  long  expected  benefice,  he  says, 
might  in  shorter  time  have  come  from  Calicut,  or 
the  new  found  Isle  (America)  over  the  great  ocean- 
sea,  or  the  deserts  of  India,  '  whilk  to  consider  is 
aiie  pain.'  It  has  been  so  long  in  coming  to  him, 
that  he  dreads  that  it  has  gone  entirely  astray,  or 
has  tmmed  backward  again.  Some  men  have  seven 
benefices,  he  adds,  while  he  has  not  one,  though 
he  will  be  contented  vdih  '  a  kirk  scant  covered 
with  heather.'  In  his  lines  '  To  the  King,  when 
many  Benefices  vakit,'  he  opportunely  asks  : 

*  Sir  !  whether  is  it  alms  mair, 
To  give  him  drinlc  tliat  tliii'sts  sair, 
Or  fill  ane  full  man  till  he  bui'st. 
And  let  his  fellow  die  for  thu'st, 
WhUk  wine  to  drink  as  worthy  were  ? 

'  It  is  no  glad  collation. 

Where  aue  makes  meiTv,  another  looks  down, 
Ane  thirsts,  another  plays  cup  out;* 
Let  ance  the  cup  go  round  about, 
And  win  the  covan's  bennisoim.'t 

The  gross  abuse  of  church  patronage  in  those 
days,  is  a  frequent  theme  of  indignant  complaint 
on  the  part  of  Dunbar.  In  his  '  Dream,'  the  poet 
gives  a  description  of  Sir  John  Kirkpakker,  the 
pluralist,  and  draws  a  humorous  contrast  between 
himself,  who  had  waited  long  and  patiently  for 
some  preferment,  and  this  '  mighty  undertaker,' 
already  pessessed  of  seven  and  trusting  soon  to 
have  eleven  churches  : 

'  There  came  anon  one  called  Sir  John  Kirkpakker, 

Of  many  cares,  a  miglity  uudevtakker  ; 

Quoth  he,  I  am  possessed  of  churches  seven. 
And  soon  I  think  tliey  grow  shall  to  eleven, 

Before  he  come  t^  one,  you  groaning  ballad-maker.' 

And  in  one  of  his  numerous  addresses  to  the 
King,  which  contains  '  the  finest  mixture  of  satii'e 
and  sadness,  pathos  and  fear,  despondency  of  spi- 
rit and  discursiveness  of  fancy,'  he  draws  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  ignorant  unprincipled  parasites,  who 
monopolised  the  church  livings  to  the  exclusion  of 
him,  the  scholar  and  the  poet,  '  ane  simple  vicar 
who  can  nocht  be  ' : 

*  Jock  that  was  wont  to  keep  the  stirks,J 
Can  now  draw  bim  ane  cleik  of  kirks, 

With  ane  false  cairt§  into  his  sleif,|| 
Worth  all  my  Ballads  under  the  birks  ;         ' 
Excess  of  thought  does  me  raiscliief. 

*  Twa  cures  or  three  has  upland  INlichell, 
With  dispensations  bound  in  a  knitcliell  ;^ 

Tho'  he  frae  nolt**  had  new  tane  Ieaf,  +  t 
He  plays  with  totum,  and  I  with  nichell  '.J  J 
Excess  of  thought  does  roe  mischief.' 

'  The  pangs  of  deferred  hope,'  says  Mr.  Tytler, 

*  Drinks  all  that  is  in  the  cup. 

+  The  company's  blessing. 

t  Young  bullocks.  §  Card.  ]|   Sleeve. 

^J  With  a  walletful  of  dispensations  for  incapacity,  non- 
residence,  &c. 

••  Oxen.  t+  Leave. 

tj  An  allusion  to  the  game  of  chance  called  '  T-totum  ; ' 
'Ificbell,'  nothing. 
VOL.  I. 


feelingly,  '  the  pride  of  insulted  genius,  the  bitter 
repentance  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to  so  thank- 
less and  ill-requited  a  service,  and  the  biting  satire 
against  kings  and  favourites  by  which  many  of  his 
productions  are  distinguished,  all  form  a  painful 
but  instructive  commentary  on  the  history  of  a 
man  of  letters,  who  has  relinquished  the  more  hum- 
ble walk  in  which,  with  a  little  labour,  he  might 
have  provided  for  his  own  wants,  and  finds,  when 
it  is  perhaps  too  late,  that  distinction  is  not  synon- 
imous  with  independence.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  one  of  these  moods  that  he  indited  his  indignant 
complaint  addressed  to  the  king ' : — 

'  Of  ^vrangs  and  of  great  injures. 
That  nobles  in  their  days  indures. 
And  men  of  virtue  and  cunning,* 
Of  wit  and  wisdom  in  guiding  ; 
That  nocht  can  in  this  court  conc[uess,+ 
For  lawte,  love,  or  long  service.' 

From  the  wish  which  he  expresses  '  To  the  King 
that  he  were  John  Thomson's  man,'  it  may  be 
inferred  that  Queen  Margaret  was  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  poet's  interest.  The  tenor  of  his  prayer  is 
that  the  king  would  lend  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
requests  of  his  consort,  for  then  would  the  poet  no 
longer  remain  unbeneficed,  and  his  hard  fortune 
would  speedily  be  ended. 

'  JMy  advocate,  baith  fair  and  sweet, 
Tlie  hale  rejoicing  of  my  sp'rit, 
Wald  speed  with  my  errand  than  ; 
An  ye  were  ance  John  Thomson's  man.' J 

But  the  most  singular  and  not  the  least  affecting 
of  the  poet's  supplications,  is  his  address  to  the 
king  in  the  character  of  the  '  Grey  Horse,  auld 
Dunbar,'  complaining  that  when  idler  steeds  are 
tenderly  cared  for,  and  clothed  in  gorgeous  trap- 
pings, he  who  had  done  his  majesty  good  service 
is  neglected  in  his  old  age. 

'  When  I  was  young  and  into  ply,§ 
And  wald  cast  gambols  to  the  sky, 
I  had  been  bocht  in  realmes  by, 
Had  I  eonsentit  to  be  sauld. 

Sii',  let  it  nevir  in  town  be  tald,  . » 

That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald.|| 

'  With  gentiU  horses  when  I  wald  knyp.f 
Then  is  there  laid  on  me  a  whip, 
To  coala;'ers**  then  maun  I  skip, 
That  scalibit  are,  have  cruik  and  cauld. 

Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  town  be  tald. 

That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald. 

'  Tliough  in  the  stall  I  be  nocht  clappit. 
As  coursers  that  in  silk  be  trappit, 
With  ane  new  house  I  wald  be  happit. 
Against  this  Christmas  for  the  cauld. 

Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  town  be  tald, 

That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald. 


*   Skill.  +   Acquire. 

+  A  proverbial  expression  to  describe  a  man  who  is  ruled 
by  his  wife.  Pinkerton  supposes  that  the  original  proverb 
was  '  Joan  Thomson's  man.* 

§  Plight,  condition. 

|]  A  useless  old  horse,  turned  into  a  straw  yard  at  Yule,  or 
Cliristmas. 

<lf  Eat  or  crop  grass.  *•  Horses  that  drag  coal  carts. 
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*  S'lppose  I  wfts  ane  auld  yaid  aver.* 
Sliot  furth  our  cleughst  to  pull  the  claver,j 
And  had  the  strenth  of  all  Stranaver, 
I  wald  at  Yuill  be  housit  and  stall'd. 

Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  town  be  tald, 

That  I  sold  be  a  Yuillis  yald. 

'  I  am  arte  auld  horse  as  ye  knaw, 
That  evir  in  dule  does  dring§  and  draw, 
Great  court  horse  putts  me  fra  the  staw. 
To  fang  the  fog|]  by  frith  and  fald.^ 

Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  tovi^n  be  tald, 

That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald. 

'  I  have  run  lang  forth  in  the  fields 
On  pastures  that  are  plane  and  peil'd,** 
T  micht  be  now  taue  in  for  eild ; — - 
My  bones  are  spruningft  high  and  bald. 
Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  town  be  tald. 
That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald. 

*  My  mane  is  turned  into  white, 
And  thereof  ye  haif  all  the  wyte  ;J* 
When  other  horse  had  bran  to  bite, 
I  got  but  grass,  knip  if  I  wald. 

Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  town  Ik;  tald, 

That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald. 

'  The  court  has  done  my  eurage  cixil. 
And  made  me  ane  forriddin  mule; 
Yet  to  weir  trappours§§  at  this  Yuill, 
I  wald  be  spiu-i-ed  at  everie  spald.||l| 

Sir,  let  it  nevir  in  town  be  tald 

That  I  suld  be  a  Yuillis  yald.' 

Attached  to  the  petition  is  a  reply  in  the  form 
of  a  mandate,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  by  his 
Majesty,  which  is  supposed  by  Chalmers  and 
Tytler  to  have  been  actually  written  by  the  King 
himself,  though  it  may  have  been  added  in  his 
name  by  the  poet  as  an  ingenious  mode  of  en- 
forcing his  request : — 

EESPONSIO  EEGIS. 

'  After  our  writings,  Treasurer, 
Take  in  this  Grey  Horse,  auld  Dunbar, 
AVho  in  my  aucht,^^  with  service  true, 
To  lyart***  changed  is  his  hue  ; 
Gar  house  him  now  against  this  Yule, 
And  busk  him  like  a  bi&hop's  mule; 
For  with  my  hand  1  have  indost, 
To  pay  whate'erhis  trappours  cost.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Laing  is  right 
in  his  conjecture,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  King's 
neglect  of  the  incessant  importunities  of  the  poet 
was  his  reluctance  to  be  deprived  of  the  society  of 
a  man  whom  be  admired  and  loved.  And  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  Dunbar  himself  could, 
after  all,  have  been  very  desirous  to  give  up  his 
£80  a  year  at  court,  where  he  must  have  been  a 
great  favourite,  for  £100  a  year,  with  a  cure  of 
country  souls.  Yet  as  years  moved  on,  and  left 
him  still  unprovided  for,  he  must  have  looked  to 
the  future  not  without  those  fears  that  make  the 
heart  sink  in  the  midst  of  merriment,  for  who 
knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  ?  '  With  all 
his  cheerfulness  and  elasticity  of  spirit,'  says  Mr. 
Laing,  *  Dunbar  had  reached  a  period  of  life  when 

*  Worn  out  horse.  t  Eavines,  narrow  glens. 

♦  Clover.  5  Dragslowy.  |j  Lay  hold  of  the  moss. 
%  A  forest,  woods.  •*  Bare  and  worn  out. 
•ft  Rising,  projecting.  ++  Blame.  §§  Trappings. 
f\  Joint  or  bone.           ^^f  Possession.  ♦*•  Grey. 


he  must  have  felt  more  keenly  the  misfortune  of 
continuing  so  long  a  depciidant  on  court  favour.' 
The  following  simple  stanzas,  entitled  *  On  hia 
Heidake,'  and  addressed  to  the  King,  give  a  very 
touching  picture  of  the  state  of  mind  of  *  auld 
Grey  Dunbar'  at  this  period  ; — 

'  My  heid  did  yak  yesternight. 
This  day  to  mak  that  J  na  might, 

Su  sair  the  me.grim  does  me  menyie,* 

Piercing  my  brow  as  ony  ganyie,t 
That  scant  1  look  may  on  the  light. 

'  And  now,  sir,  lately  after  mass. 
To  dytj  though  I  begouthe§  to  dress^ 
The  sentence  lay  full  evil  till  find, 
TJnsleepit  in  my  head  bthind, 
DuUit  in  dullness  and  distress. 

*■  Full  oft  at  morrow  I  upryse. 
When  that  my  courage  bleeping  lies, 

For  mirth,  for  menstraJlie  and  play, 

For  din,  nor  dancing,  nor  deray,|| 
It  will  nocht  walkin  me  no  wise.' 

Another  poem  of  a  higher  order  of  merit,  enti- 
tled *  Meditation  in  Winter,'  breathes  the  Saino 
mournful  spirit,  and  '  presents  a  very  interesting 
picture  of  Dunbar's  melancholy  under  the  pres- 
sure of  age.  The  addresses  of  the  several  per- 
sonifications to  him  are  fine  :  that  of  Age  pathetic, 
and  that  of  Death  even  sublime  :'^ — 

'In  to  thir  dark  and  drublie**"  days. 
When  sable  all  the  Heaven  arrays, 

With  misty  vapours,  clouds,  and  skies. 

Nature  all  eurage  me  denies, 
Of  sangs,  ballattis,  and  of  plays. 

'  When  that  the  night  does  lengthen  hours. 
With  wind,  with  hail,  and  heavy  showers, 

My  dull  spreit  does  lurk  forschoir  ;tf 

My  heart  for  langour  does  forloir,JJ  -   .   , 

For  lack  of  summer  with  his  flowers. 

*  I  walk,  I  turn,  sleep  can  I  nocht, 
I  vexit  am  with  heavy  thought ; 

This  Warld  all  ouir  I  oast  about, 

And  ever  the  mair  I  am  in  doubt. 

The  mair  that  I  remeid  have  sought. 

*  I  am  ftssayit  on  every  side, 
Despair  says  ay,  In  tyme  provide. 

And  get  something  whereon  to  live; 
Or  with  great  trouble  and  mischief, 
Thou  shall  into  this  Court  abide. 

*Then  Patience  says.  Be  Bocht  agast, 
Hald  Hope  and  Truth  yrithin  thee  fast. 
And  let  Fortune  work  furthe  her  rage. 
When  that  no  reason  may  assuage. 
While  that  her  glass  be  run  and  past. 

'  And  Prudence  in  my  ear  says  ay, 
Why  wald  thou  hald  that  will  away  ? 

Or  crave  that  thou  may  have  no  space-. 

Though  tending  to  another  place,. 
A  journey  going  every  day. 

*  And  then  says  Age,  My  friend  come  near. 
And  be  nocht  strange  I  thee  require. 

Come,  l-trother,  by  the  hand  me  lake, 

Remember  thou  hast  compt  to  make. 
Of  all  the  time  thou  spendit  here. 


*  Hurt.  +  Part.  ♦  Indite,  to  make  verses. 

§  Began.  I[  Noise.  «f  Pinkerton. 

**  Gloomy.  *+  Dejected. 


J I  Become  useless  from  langour. 
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'  Syne  Death  oasts  np  his  yetts*  wyd, 
Saying,  Thir  open  sail  ye  byd; 

Albeid,  that  thou  was  never  so  stout, 

Under  this  lyntall  sail  thou  lowt: 
Thair  is  nain  uther  way  besyd. 

'  For  fear  of  this  all  day  I  droop  ; 
No  gold  in  kist,  nor  wine  in  cup, 

No  ladies'  beauty,  nor  love's  bliss, 

May  let  me  to  remember  this, 
How  glad  that  ever  I  dine  or  sup. 

'  Yet  when  the  night  begins  to  short. 
It  does  my  sp'rit  sum  part  comfort. 

Off  thochtoppressit  with  the  showers. 

Come,  lusty  summer,  with  thy  flowers, 
That  I  may  live  in  some  disport,' 

But  though  the  poet  thus  moralized  on  the 
brevity  of  existence,  the  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  all  worldly  enjoyments,  and  the  wickedness 
and  woes  of  mankind,  he  was  bj'  no  means  dis- 
posed habitually  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding 
views  of  life.  His  morality,  as  Ellis  remarks,  was 
of  a  cheerful  kind;  and  'among  the  many  moods 
of  his  mind — even  the  sad  ones — there  often  broke 
in  cheerful  lights  upon  the  shadows,  making  the 
checkered  light  on  the  whole,  beautiful  and 
happy,  the  image  of  a  poet's  dream.'  What  can 
be  finer  than  the  pious  poem,  entitled 

NO  TREASURE  AVAILS  WITHOUT  GLADNESS. 

'  Be  merry,  man,  and  take  nocht  far  in  mynd. 
The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  son*ow. 
To  God  be  humble  and  to  thy  friend  be  kynd. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  tliine  to-moiTow  ; 
Be  blyth  in  heart  for  ony  aventure. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforrow.f 
Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 

'  Make  thee  gude  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends, 

For  warld's  wark  butj  weUfare  nocht  avails ; 

Na  gude  is  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Reraenant  all  thou  brukis  but  with  bails  : 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails; 

In  dolour  lang  thy  life  may  not  indure, 
Wlierefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails; 

Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 

'  Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate, 
With  famous  folkis  haid  thy  company  ; 
Be  charitible  and  humble  in  thyne  estate. 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  cry  ; 

For  trouble  in  earth  take  no  meUancoly ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor ; 

Who  lives  merrily,  he  lives  mightily; 
Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 

'  Thou  sees  thir  wretchis  sit  with  sorrow  and  care. 

To  gather  gudes  in  all  their  lives  space  ; 

And  when  their  bags  are  full  their  selves  are  bare. 
And  of  their  riches  but  the  keeping  has  : 
While  others  cum  to  spend  it  that  has  grace, 

Which  of  thy  wynning  no  labour  had  nor  cure, 
Take  thou  example,  and  spend  with  meiTiness  ; 

Without  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure. 

'  Though  all  the  work  that  ever  had  living  wicht, 
Wer  only  thyne,  no  more  thy  part  dois  fall. 
But  meat,  drink,  claes,  and  of  the  lave  a  sicht. 

Yet  to  the  Judge  thou  shall  give  compt  of  all ; 

Ane  reckning  rjcht  cumis  of  ane  ragnient§  small: 
Be  just  and  joyous,  and  do  to  none  injure, 

And  Truth  shall  make  thee  Strang  as  ony  wall ; 
Witliout  Gladness  avails  no  Treasure.' 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Dunbar's 
poems,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  vigorous  and  ori- 

*  Gates.  +  Before.  *  Without. 

§  Rhapsody,  discoui-se. 


ginal,  is  the  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins.     On 
the  eve  of  Lent,  a  general  day  of  confession,  the 
poet,  in  a  dream,  has  a  vision  of  heaven  and  of  hell. 
Mahoun,  or  the  Devil,  proclaims  a  dance  of  those 
accursed  wretches,   who   in  the  other  world  had 
never  made  confession  to  the  priest,  and  had  con- 
sequently never  received  absolution.     The  '  Seven 
Deadly  Sins'  immediately  appear,  and  present  a 
mask  or  mummery  with  the  newest  gambols  just 
imported  from  France,     The  poem,  it  has   been 
justly  remarked,  is  in  ghastly  keeping  with  the 
subject.     Each  '  Deadly  Sin'  is  figui-ed  before  the 
eye  by  a  few  fearless  strokes,  that  at  oncy  invest 
him  with  his  most  hideous  and  hateful  attributes. 
Pride,  appropriately  takes  the  precedence,  dressed 
in  the  first  fashion  of  that  period,  his  hair  loosely 
thrown  back,  his  bonnet  placed  on  one  side  of  liis 
head,  and  his  gown   flowing  to  his  heels  in  ample 
folds.     Anger,  next   makes   his   appearance,  '  his 
hand  ay  upon  his  knife,'  attended  by  a  band  of 
ruffians,   who   follow  in  pairs,  all  equipped  for  war 
in  short  coats  of  mail  and  steel  head-pieces,  their 
legs  covered  with  chain  armour;  and  as  they  move 
along  they  wound  each  other   with   swords   and 
sharp  knives.     Envy,  follows   accompanied   by  a 
train    of    dissemblers,   flatterers,  and  backbiters, 
with  whisperers   of  false,   injurious  reports,   from 
whom  the  poet  expresses  his  regret  that  the  courts 
of  princes  are  never  free.     Next  in  the  dance  comes 
Covetousness, '  the  root  of  all  evil,'  with  a  despicable 
retinue  of  catifF-wretches,  —  usurers,  misers,  and 
hoarders,  who  discharge  at  each  other,  out  of  their 
throats,  torrents  of  molten  gold.     Sloth,  after  being 
twice  called,  joins  reluctantly  in  the  dance,  attended 
by  many  a  lazy,  tun-bellied  sloven,  and  many  a 
sleepy,  slothful  drab,  and  as  he  draws  them  after 
him  in  a  chain  Baliol  lashes  their  loins,  and  be- 
cause they  are  '  slow  of  feet'  quickeneth  them  with 
fire.     They  are  followed  by  Lust,  neighing  like  a 
stallion,  who  is  led  by  Idleness,  and  accompanied 
by  many  foul  associates  that  have  died  in  their 
sins.     The  foul  monster  Gluttony   next   presents 
himself,  followed  by  many  a  drunkard  and  thrift- 
less prodigal.     The  terrific  exhibition  closes  with 
a  Highland  pageant,  and  the  shouting  of  the  Co- 
ronach, which  affords  the  poet  an  opportunity  of 
expressing,  with  humorous  malice,  the  scorn  which 
he  felt  for  his  Celtic  countrymen.  Dunbar's  'Dance 
of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  says  Thomas  Campbell, 
"  though  it  would  be  absurd  to  compare  it  with  the 
beauty  and  refinement  of  the  celebrated  Ode  on 
the  Passions,  has  yet  an  animated  picturesqueness 
not  unlike  that  of  Collins.     The  effect  of  both  pieces 
shows  how  much  more  potent  allegorical  figures 
become,  by  being  made  to  fleet  suddenly  before  the 
imagination,  than  by  being  detained  in  its  view  by 
prolonged  description.     Dunbar  conjures  up   the 
personified  sins,  as  Collins  does  the  Passions,  to  rise, 
to  strike,  to  disappear.     They  '  come  like  shadows, 
so  depart.'"* 

The  following  stanzas  of  this  remarkable  poem 

•  Cnmpiiell's  Specimens  of  the    British   Poets,  Second 
Edition,  p.  17. 
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■ft'ill   show  that   the  hig-h  commendation  bestowed 
upon  it  is  well  mei'ited : — 

'  Of  Feljfurar  llie  fifteenth  nicht, 
Full  lauf?  before  the  day  is  licht, 

I  lay  intill  a  trance  ; 
And  then  I  saw  baith  heaven  and  hell : 
Methocht  amaugs  the  fiendis  fell 

Mahonn  gart  cry  ane  danee, 
Of  shrewis  that  were  never  shrivea, 
Againa  the  fast  of  Eastern's  Even, 

To  rnak  their  obsei-vance  ; 
He  bade  gallands  gae  graith  a  gnise,* 
And  cast  up  gamonds+  in  the  skies, 

As  vai4ots  does  in  France. 


'Let  see,  quoth  he,  who  now  be,gins. 
With  that  the  foul  Seven  Deadly  Sins 

Begond  to  leap  at  anes. 
And  first  in  all  the  Dance  was  Pride, 
With  hair  wiled  back,  and  bonnet  on  side, 

LOte  to  make  vaistie  wanes  ;  J 
And  round  about  him  as  a  wheel. 
Hang  all  in  ruinples§  to  the  heel 

His  kethat  |]  for  the  nanes-H; 
Mony  proud  trumpour  with  him  tnppit ; 
Through  scaldand  fire  aye  as  they  sldppit. 

They  griuned  with  hideous  grancs. 

*  Then  Ire  cajne  in  with  sturt  and  strife  ; 
His  hand  was  aye  upon  his  knife, 

He  brandished  lilie  a  bear, 
Boasters,  braggerts,  and  bai'gaiiiers. 
After  him  passit  into  pairs, 

All  boden  in'  feir  of  weir.** 
In  jacks,  and  scrips,  and  bonnets  of  steel; 
Their  legs  \rere  cliained  down  to  the  heel ; 

Frowai'J  was  their  effeir  : 
Some  upon  other  with  brands  beft,+  -»' 
Some  jrtggit  others,  to  the  huft, 

With  knives  that  sharp  cauld  shear. 

Kext  in  the  Dance  followed  Envy, 
Filled  full  of  feid  and  felony, 

Hid  malice  and  despite  : 
For  privy  hatred  that  traitor  trembled  ;: 
Him  followed  mony  freikJJ;  dissembled^ 

With  feigned  woixlis  white  : 
And  flalters  into  men's  faees  ; 
And  backbiters  in  secret  places. 

To  he  that  had  delight ; 
And  i-onners  of  fals  lesiugs, 
Alas!  that  courts  af  noble  kings. 

Of  them  can  never  be  q.uit. 


'  Next  him  in  Dance  came  Coveticej 
Root  of  all  evil  and  grund  of  vice. 

That  never  could  be  content  -_ 
Caitiffs,  wretches,  and  ocherar9,§§ 
Hood-pykcs,]]||  hoai'ders,  and  gatherers, 

AU  with  that  warlock  went. 
Out  of  their  throats  they  shot  on  other 
Htt  molten  gold,  methought  a  fothor,^!  ^ 

As  fire-ilaught  maist  fervent; 
Ay  as  they  toomit  them  of  shot, 
Fiends  filled  them  new  up  to  tlie  throat 

With  gold  of  all  kind  prent.  "** 

'  Syne  Sweirness,+  +  +  at  the  second  bidding, 
(Jam  like  a  sow  out  of  a  niiddeu, 

Full  sleepy  was  his  grunyie  ;+ JJ 


•  Trip  are  a  mask.  +  Gambols.  J  Unknown. 

§  Large  folds.  ||  Eobe.  %  For  the  occasion. 

**  Arrayed  in  the  accoutrements  of  war. 
+  +  Grave  blows.  H  Many  contentious  persons, 

§§  Usin-ers.  |!lj  Misers.  ^^  Great  quuntily. 

***  Every  coinage.         +  +  f  Ladnes.s,  +||  Visugr. 


Mony  sweir  bumbard  belly-huddron,* 
Mony  slute  daw,  and  sleepy  duddron,+ 

Him  servit  ay  witli  suuyie.J 
He  drew  them  furth  intil  a  chenyie, 
And  Belial  with  a  bridle  reinyie, 

Ever  lashed  them  on  the  lunyie.§ 
In  dance  they  were  sae  slaw  of  feet, 
They  gave  them  in  the  fire  a  heat, 

And  made  them  quicker  of  counyie-H 


'  Then  the  foul  monster  Gluttony, 
Of  wame  insatiable  and  gi-eedy, 

To  dance  he  did  him  di-ess  : 
Him  followed  mony  foul  drunkart, 
With  can  and  collop,  cauji  and  quart, 

In  surfeit  and  excess. 
Full  mony  a  waistfnl  wally-tlrag, 
With  wames  unweildable,  did  foi'th  wag, 

In  creish  tliat  did  incress. 
Drink  !  ay  they  cried,  with  mony  a  gape  ; 
The  Fiends  gave  them  het  lead  to  lap, 

Theii'levery^  was  nae  less. 


'  Nae  menstrels  playit  to  them,  but  doubt. 
For  gleemen  they  were  halden  out, 

By  day  and  eke  by  nicht ; 
Except  a  menstral  tliat  slew  a  man, 
Sae  till  liis  hei'itage  he  wan, 

And  entered  by  brief  of  richt.' 

The  Dance  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  is  followed 
by  a  Tournament — '  The  Justis  betuix  the  Taily- 
zour  and  Sowtar' — conducted  according  to  the  laws 
of  chivalry,  and  written  in  a  style  of  the  broadest 
farce,  and  full  of  very  coarse  yet  ludicrous  images. 
Mr.  Laing  well  remarks,  that  '  he  who  could,  with 
the  view  of  enlivening  the  sports  of  Holyrood,  pro- 
duce such  a  living  picture  as  the  Dance  of  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  then  pass  without  effort  to 
conjure  up  in  the  infernal  regions  an  exhJVjition  of 
such  broad  and  coarse  humour  as  the  mock  tourna- 
ment between  a  tailor  and  a  sutor,  might  truly  be 
regarded  as  a  poet  whose  imagination  was  capable 
of  any  effort  whatever :  at  one  time  revelling  un- 
controlled in  the  fields  of  allegory ; — ^upon  other 
occasions  rising  from  some  homely  exhibition  of 
the  ordinary  events  of  life,  and  reaching  even  'the 
brightest  heaven  of  invention.'  Mr.  Laing  goes  on 
to  compare  the  genius  of  Dunbar  with  that  of  Burns. 
He  considers  the  former  pre-eminent  in  expressive 
personation  and  allegorical  imagery ;  while  in 
strength  of  satire,  richness  of  huraoui',  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  external  nature,  and  characteristic  delinea- 
tions of  life  and  manners,  it  would  be  difficult,  he 
thinks,  to  say  which  is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise^ 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Dunbar's  coarse- 
ness is  often  most  offensive,  and  that  in  his  '  comic 
and  familiar  pit-ces  there  prevails  such  a  grossness 
both  of  language  and  of  sentiment  as  desti'oys  the 
effect  of  their  remarkable  force  of  humour.'  Much  of 
this  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  the  coarse  man- 
ners of  that  early  period,  so  that  the  grave  faults 
referred  to  were  rather  those  of  the  age,  than  of  the 
individual.  A  similar  apology  has  been  pleaded  in 
extenuation  of  Dunbar's  '  Dirge  to  the  King  at 


Dirty,  lazy  tipplers, 
Excuse. 
Circulation  as  coin. 


+  Slow  and  sleepy  drabs. 
^  Reward- 
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Stirling,'  which  has  been  justly  termed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  a  profane  and  daring  parody  of  the 
services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  a 
moral  point  of  view  is  the  most  objectionable  of  all 
the  poet's  compositions.  "  But  at  that  period,"  says 
Mr.  Laing,  "  the  license  given  to  such  open  viola- 
tions of  religious  observances,  as  took  place  under 
the  direction  of  lords  of  misrule  or  abbots  of  un- 
reason, might  have  rendered  such  satirical  effusions 
like  this  dirge  less  obnoxious."  The  character  of 
James  the  Fourth,  to  whom  this  poem  was  ad- 
dressed, was  composed  of  sftrange  inconsistencies 
or  contradictions.  "  He  was  wont,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  during  his  fits  of  devotion,  to  assume  the 
dress  and  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Order  of 
Fi-anciscans,  and  when  he  had  thus  done  penance 
for  some  sin  in  Stirling,  to  plunge  again  into  the 
tide  of  pleasure  ;  probably,  too,  with  no  unusual 
inconsistency,  he  sometimes  laughed  at  the  super- 
stitious observances  to  which  at  other  times  he 
subjected  himself."  He  was  in  the  habit  also  of 
undertaldng  pilgrimages  to  the  distant  shrines  of 
St.  Ninian,  at  "Whithorn,  in  Galloway,  and  St. 
Duthae,  in  Rosshire,  which  were  no  doubt  held  as 
atoning  for  his  sensual  indulgences,  and  his  reckless 
pursuit  of  idle  amusements.  To  relieve  the  King 
out  of  the  state  of  penance  and  purgatory  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  living  at  the  time,  the  ser\'ice 
of  the  church  of  Rome  is  burlesqued  by  Dun- 
bar ;  a  humorous  contrast  is  drawn  between  the 
opulence,  the  good  living,  and  the  amusements 
which  Edinburgh  afforded,  and  the  meagre  fare, 
the  dull  solitude,  and  '  the  pyne  and  wo'  of  Stiiiing. 
"  In  the  works  of  the  Northern  Makers  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  "  there  is  a 
gay  spirit  and  an  indication  of  jovial  manners 
which  forms  a  contrast  to  the  covenanting  national 
character  of  subsequent  times.  The  frequent 
coarseness  of  this  poetical  gaiety,  it  would  be  more 
easy  than  agreeable  to  prove  by  quotations ;  and 
if  we  could  forget  how  very  gross  the  humour  of 
Chaucer  sometimes  is,  we  might,  on  a  general 
comparison  of  the  Scotch  with  the  English  poets, 
extol  the  comparative  delicacy  of  English  taste; 
for  Skelton  himself,  though  more  burlesque  than 
Sir  David  Lindsay  in  style,  is  less  outrageously 
indecorous  in  matter.  At  a  period  when  James 
IV.  was  breaking  lances  in  the  lists  of  chivalry, 
and  when  the  court  and  court  poets  of  Scotland 
might  be  supposed  to  have  possessed  ideas  of  de- 
cency, if  not  of  refinement,  Dunbar  at  that  period 
addresses  the  Queen,  on  the  occasion  of  having 
danced  in  her  majesty's  chamber,  with  jokes  which 
a  beggar  wench  of  the  present  day  would  probably 
consider  as  an  oifence  to  her  delicacy."* 

'  The  Flyting '  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy  is  an 
extraordinary  example  of  coarse  invective  and 
scurrility,  in  which  the  rival  poets  load  each  other 
with  the  most  opprobriousepithets  and  vulgar  abuse. 
"  It  is  difficult,"  says  Mr.  Tytler,  "  to  determine 
whether  the  enmity  and  rivalry  of  two  poets,  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  this  coarse  sort  of  buffoonery, 

•  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets.  Second  Edition,  p.  18. 


was  real  or  pretended.  The  probability  seems  ta 
be,  that  it  was  considered  both  by  the  authors  and 
the  audience  as  a  mere  pastime  of  the  imagination 
— a  license  to  indulge  in  every  kind  of  poetical 
vituperation — a  kind  of  literary  saturnalia  or  li- 
centious badinage  which,  in  its  commencement,  and 
in  the  received  principles  by  which  it  was  regulated, 
did  not  imply  any  real  hostility  of  feeling,  but  was 
very  Ukely  to  lead  to  it.  Lord  Hailes,  who  was 
the  first  to  conjecture  that  this  '  Flyting,'  or  poet- 
ical contest,  had  not  arisen  from  anything  like  per- 
sonal animosity — has  well  remarked,  that  Luigi 
Pulci  and  Matteo  Franco,  although  deai- and  intimate 
friends,  for  their  own  amusement  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  readers,  have  indulged  in  a  similar 
species  of  abuse  ;  and  it  seems  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  affectionate  regret  with  which  Dunbar 
mentions  Kennedy,  in  his  '  Lament  for  the  Death  of 
the  Makars,'  could  have  proceeded  from  an  enemy." 
The  example  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy  found  seve- 
ral imitators  among  the  Scottish  poets  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  About  the  year  1536,  James  V. 
'flyted'  with  Sir  David  Lindsay,  his  Lion  King- 
at-Arms  ;  and  a  few  years  later  a  noted  contest  took 
place  between  Alexander  Montgomery,  author  of 
'  The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae,'  and  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
of  Polwarth.  Prefixed  to  the  earliest  edition  of 
their  '  Flyting,'  are  some  verses  which  expressly 
state  that  the  altercation  of  these  writers  was  not 
the  result  of  any  personal  quarrel : 

'  No  CAnkring  envy,  malice,  nor  despite, 
Stirr'd  up  these  men  so  eagerly  to  flyle, 
liut  generous  emulation.' 

Among  the  poems  ascribed  to  Dunbar  on  highly 
probable  grounds,  though  not  certainly  his,  is  a 
tale  entitled  the  '  Friars  of  Berwick.'  Its  object 
was  to  expose  the  licentious  lives  of  some  of  the 
monkish  orders  at  this  period,  and  it  exhibits  great 
satirical  powers,  as  well  as  a  large  fund  of  genuine 
humour.  "This  tale,"  says  Dr. Irving,  "to  whatever 
author  itmay  bo  referred,  undoubtedly  exhibits  amost 
admirable  specimen  of  the  comic  mode  of  writing. 
AMthout  suffering  by  the  comparison,  it  may  be 
ranked  with  the  best  tales  of  Chaucer.  The  story 
is  most  skilfully  conducted ;  and  in  its  progress  the 
poet  displays  an  extensive  and  accurate  acquain;  - 
ance  with  the  diversities  of  human  character.  His 
humom-  seems  peculiar  and  underived.  His  de- 
scriptions are  at  once  striking  and  appropriate. 
The  different  characters  introduced  are  supported 
with  the  utmost  propriety,  and  with  a  power  of 
conception  and  of  delineation  which  has  not  very 
frequently  solicited  our  attention."  Mr.  Tytler 
remarks  that  there  are  few  of  Chaucer's  tales 
which  are  equal,  and  certainly  none  of  them 
which  arc  superior  to  this  excellent  piece  of  satire. 
"  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  the  rather,"  he  adds,  "  be- 
cause without  the  coarseness  and  licentiousness 
which  affects  the  poetry  of  the  age,  it  gives  us  a 
fine  specimen  of  its  strength  and  natural  painting. 
The  whole  management  of  the  story,  its  quiet 
comic  humour,  its  variety  and  natural  delineation 
of  human  character   the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of 
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its  colouring,  the  excellence  and  playfulness  of  its 
satire  upon  the  hypocritical  and  dissolute  lives  of 
many  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  vigorous 
versification  into  vi^hich  it  is  thrown,  are  entitled 
to  the  highest  praise." 

But,  although  the  satires,  the  tales,  and  the 
allegorical  and  descriptive  poetry  of  Dunbar  are 
all  admirable,  and  full  of  fancy  and  originality,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  Warton  that  the  natural  com- 
plexion of  his  genius  is  of  the  moral  and  didactic 
cast.  His  short  moral  pieces,  according  to  Pin- 
kerton,  have  a  terseness,  elegance,  and  force  only 
inferior  to  those  of  Horace.  "  This  darling  of  the 
Scottish  Muses,"  observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  has 
been  justly  raised  to  a  level  with  Chaucer,  by 
every  judge  of  poetry,  to  whom  his  obsolete  lan- 
guage has  not  rendered  him  unintelligible.  In 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  in  force  of  description,  in  the 
power  of  conveying  moral  precepts  with  terseness, 
and  marking  lessons  of  life  w^ith  conciseness 
and  energy,  in  quickness  of  satire,  and  in  poig- 
nancy of  humour,  the  Northern  Makar  may  boldly 
aspire  to  rival  the  Bard  of  Woodstock." 

The  most  solemn  and  impressive  of  the  moral 
poems  of  Dunbar,  is  one  in  which  he  represents 
a  merle,  or  thrush,  and  a  nightingale,  taking  oppo- 
site sides  on  a  debate  on  earthly  and  spiritual 
a£fections.  Besides  its  great  poetical  merit,  the 
poem  bears  on  every  stanza  the  stamp  of  sincerity 
and  truth. 

THE  MERLE  AND  THE  NIGHTINGALE. 

'  111  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  up  spring, 
Witli  ci-j'stal  een  cliasing  the  cluddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle,  with  merry  notes,  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 
Again'*  the  Orient  beamis,  aimable. 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green  ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

'  Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bright, 
Of  balmy  liiiuor,  crystalline  oJ'  hue. 
Again'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light, 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone  ; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  GOD  alone. 

'  With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  hannony, 
This  joyful  Merle,  so  salust  she  the  day, 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May ; 
Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  evei^  spray, 
As  Nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  Queen, 
The  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  an-ay  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

*  Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  meri'y  gentle  Nightingale  ; 

Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  rnn. 

Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  Insty  vale ; 

O  Merle  !  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale, 

For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 

For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 

Of  every  love  but  upon  GOD  alone. 

*  Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching.  Nightingale; 
Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  h(diness  ? 

Of  young  saints  grows  auld  tiends,  but  iwLle; 
Fyo,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness. 


Again*  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 
That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene. 
Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse  : 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

*  The  Nightingale  said.  Fool,  remember  thee, 
That  both  in  youth  and  age,  and  every  hour, 
The  love  of  GOD  most  dear  to  man  suld  be; 
That  him,  of  nought,  wrought  like  bis  own  figour, 
And  died  himself,  fro'  dead  him  to  succour  ; 

O  !  whether  was  kythit*  there  true  love  or  none  ? 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour, 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

'  The  Merle  said,  Why  put  GOD  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having. 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  luvit  be  ? 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining, 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king. 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen. 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

*  The  Nightingale  said,  Not  to  that  behoof, 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face. 

That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefore  or  lure. 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time  or  space. 
And  every  gudness  that  bef  n  to  come  or  gone, 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place  : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  GOD  alone. 

'  O  Nightingale  !  it  were  a  story  nice. 
That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity; 
And  gif  thai  virtue  coutrar  be  to  vice. 
Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me. 
For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar'  be  : 
God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro'  the  spleen  ;f 
And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  ? 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

'  The  Nightingale  said,  Bird,  why  dost  thou  rave  7 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave, 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white : 
Her  gtdden  tressit  hairis  redomite,:J 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro'  love  that  is  pei-fite  ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  GOD  alone. 

'  The  Merle  said,  Jiove  is  cause  of  honotir  aye, 
Luve  makis  cowards  manhood  to  pui'chase, 
Love  makis  knights  hardy  at  essay. 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir§  folks  full  of  business, 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen, 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness  ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

'  The  Nightingale  said.  True  is  the  contrary ; 
Sic  frustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 
Into  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary  ; 
In  false  vain  glory  they  so  drunken  are, 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waur, 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  fro'  tliem  gone, 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength  ;  wherefore  well  say  I  danT| 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  GOD  alone. 

'  Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  confess  : 
This  frustis  love  is  all  but  vanity  : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness. 
To  argne  so  again'  the  verity  ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  fiendis  net  be  tone,|j 
But  lore  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die  : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  GOD  alone. 


•  Shown.       +  From  the  heart. 
5  Slothful. 


Bound,  encircled, 
1]  Xa'en,  taken. 
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Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear — 
The  Merle  sang,  Man  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought; 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
Tliat  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nouglit ; 
The  Merle  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  sought. 
Fro'  heaven  to  earth,  and  here  took  flesh  and  bone  ; 
The  Nightingale  sang.  And  with  his  dead  the  bought ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  Him  alone. 


'  Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  boughis  sheen, 
Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small. 
Whose  eidant  plead  yet  my  thoughtis  grein,* 
Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest,  and  in  travail. 
Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail. 
Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none, 
To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  GOD  alone.' 

After  the  untimely  death  of  his  royal  patron  at 
Flodden,  the  name  of  Dunbar  disappears  from  the 
treasurer's  accounts,  and  nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  the  manner  in  which  his  declining  years 
were  spent.  In  his  poem  entitled  a  '  Lament  for 
the  Makars,'  composed  in  all  probability  during 
his  last  sickness,  he  pathetically  laments  his 
having  survived  all  his  tuneful  brethren,  except 
Waller  Kennedy,  who  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 

'  Since  he  has  all  ray  brethren  tane, 
He  wUl  not  let  me  live  alane, 
On  force  I  maun  his  next  prey  be, 
Timor  mortis  conturbat  me.' 

He  is  conjectured  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1520,  but  the  spot  where  the  mortal  remains  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Scotland's  early  Makars  were  depo- 
sited, is  entirely  unknown. 

Another  celebrated  poet  who  flourished  at  this 
period  was  Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
This  learned  and  amiable  prelate  was  the  third  son 
of  Archibald,  sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  the  celebrated 
'  Bell-the-Cat,'  and  of  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Lord  Boyd,  High  Chamberlain  of  Scotland. 
He  appears  to  have  been  born  about  the  year  1474, 
and  would  no  doubt  receive  an  education  suitable 
to  his  noble  birth,  and  the  profession  for  which  he 
was  destined.    Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
was  at  an  early  age  presented  to  the  restory  of 
Hawick,  in  Roxburghshire,  where,  amid  the  beau- 
tiful pastoral  scenery  of  Teviotdale,  his  life  glided 
on  serenely  in  the  discharge  of  his   professional 
duties,  and  in  happy  literary  employments.     Dr. 
Irving  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  he  had  com- 
pleted his  education  on  the  Continent,  and  had  thus 
given  his  studies  a  more  elegant  and  classical  direc- 
tion than  was  common  among  the  Scottish  eccle- 
siastics of  that  period.     The  intimacy  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  literature  was  in  that  age 
rarely    paralleled.     His    favourites    amongst   the 
ancient  poets  were  apparently  Virgil  and  Ovid, 
and   among   the  Christian  fathers   St.   Augustin, 
whom  he  denominates  the  Chief  of  Clerks.     His 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  was  undoubtedly 
extensive ;  and  as  he  has  informed  us  that  Lord 
Sinclair  requested  him  to  translate  Homer,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  possessed  also  an  acquaintance 
with  Greek :  an  accomplishment  rarely  to  be  met 
with  at  that  time  in  Scotland.   We  learn  also  from 
•  Whose  close  disput^liuu  yet  moved  my  tljtjuglits. 


his  ancient  biographer,  Mylne,  that  he  was  pro- 
foundly read  in  theology  and  in  the  canon  law.* 

Some  time  before  the  year   1509,  Douglas  was 
appointed  by  the  King  provost  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh :  a  situation  of 
no  small  dignity  and  emolument,  which  he  appears 
to  have  held  along  with  his  other  benefice.   In  lol.'l 
his  two  elder  brothers,  George,  Master  of  Angus, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas,  of  Glenbeire,  fell  with 
their  sovereign  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
the  aged  earl,  their  father,  overwhelmed  with  grief 
on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  house  and  his 
country,  retired  to  St.  Mains,  in  Gallway,  wliere 
he  soon  after  died.     His  title  and  estates  devolved 
upon    his    grandson,   Archibald,   whose   personal 
attractions  gained  the  affections  of  the  widowed 
Queen,  and  their  nuptials  were  solemnized  with 
indecent  haste  only  a  few  months  after  the  death 
of  the  King.    By  this  unfortunate  union  the  fortunes 
of  Douglas  became  intermingled  with  those  of  the 
Queen  and  her  youthful  husband,  and,  unhappily 
for   himself,   he  became  implicated  in   the  fierce 
struggles   for  promotion   which   now   took  place 
among  the  higher  clergy.     Among  the  churchmen 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Flodden,  was  the  King's 
natural  son,  Alexander  Stuart,  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock.   The  primacy 
was  offered  to  the  celebrated  Bihhop  Elphinston,  of 
Aberdeen,  but  he  died  before  his  translation,  and 
the  Queen  then  nominated  Gavin  Douglas  to  the 
vacant  See.    He  accordingly  took  possession  of  tlie 
archiepiscopal  palace,  but  his  claims  were  fiercely 
opposed  by  John  Hepburn,  Prince  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  had  been  elected  by  the  canons,  and  by  Andrew 
Forman,  Bishop  of  Moray,  and  commcndator  of 
Dryburgh  and  Pittenweem,  awealthy  and  grasping 
prelate,  who  had  found  means  to  obtain  from  the 
Pope  a  grant  of  the  benefices  lately  held  by  Alex- 
ander Stewart  Hej^burn,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
force,  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  expelled  the  servants 
of  Douglas,  and  kept  possession  of  the  fortress  in 
spite  of  an  attempt  to  retake  it  on  the  part  of  the 
Earl  of  Angus  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  horse- 
men ;  whilst  Forman  having  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  chamberlain.  Lord  Home,  at  this  time  one 
of  the  most  powerful  noblemen  in  Scotland,  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  men,  proclaimed  the  Papal 
Bull  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  then 
marched  to  St.  Andrews  to  expel  his  rival  and  take 
possession  of  his  new  dignity.     Douglas,  whose 
conduct  througliout  was  characterized   by  great 
moderation,  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  unseemly 
contest,  which  ultimately  terminated  in  Forman's 
obtaining  possession  of  the  primacy. 

In  the  following  year  the  See  of  Dunkeld,  con- 
sidered at  that  time  the  third  in  the  kingdom  in 
point  of  emolument,  became  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Bishop  Brown,  and  the  Queen  again  nominated 
Douglas,  and  by  the  influence  of  her  brother,  Henrj' 
VIIL,  obtained  a  Papal  Bull  in  his  favour.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  I'larl  of  Athole  had  induced 
the  chapter  to  elect  his  brother.  Andrew  Stewart, 
•  Irving's  Lives  of  the  SLuilish  i*oets,  vol.  i.-  i'-  '7- 
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Prebendary  of  Craig,  and  the  postulate  bishop,  at 
the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  his  clansmen,  seized 
the  palace  and  the  cathedral,  and  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  retain  possession  by  force  of  arms.  To 
add  to  his  misfortunes,  Douglas  was  accused  of 
having  violated  the  laws  of  the  realm,  by  procuring 
bulls  from  Rome,  and  having  been  found  guilty,  he 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  former  rival, 
Hepburn,  and  successively  imprisoned  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  castles  of  St.  Andrews,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dunbar.  A  compromise  at  length  took 
place  between  the  two  parties  :  Douglas  was  re- 
stored to  liberty,  and  "was  consecrated  at  Glasgow 
by  Archbishop  Beaton.  "  Having  first  visited  on 
his  journey  the  metropolitan  city  of  St.  Andrews, 
he  proceeded  from  thence  to  Dunkeld,  where  all 
ranks  exhibited  the  utmost  delight  at  his  arrival, 
extolling  to  the  clouds  his  learning  and  vii-tues,  and 
uttering  theu'  thanks  to  heaven  for  the  gift  of  so 
noble  and  eminent  a  prelate."  The  Papal  Bull  was 
then  read  with  the  usual  solemnities  at  the  high 
altar,  and  the  newly-consecrated  prelate  retired  to 
the  house  of  the  dean,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably 
entertained.  The  episcopal  palace  and  cathedral 
were  still  held  by  the  retainers  of  Stewart,  who 
had  even  garrisoned  the  steeple,  so  that  the  bishop 
"was  constrained  to  perform  divine  service  in  the 
deanery,  where  he  also  administered  the  oaths  to 
his  canons  in  the  afternoon,  while  engaged  in  hold- 
ing a  consultation  with  the  nobles  and  gentry  bj' 
whom  he  was  accompanied.  Their  deliberations 
were  interrupted  by  the  discharge  of  cannon  from 
the  palace  aud  the  cathedral,  while  at  the  same 
time  intelligence  was  received  that  Stewart  was  on 
liis  march  at  the  head  of  a  body"  of  troops  to  sup- 
port his  retainers.  Lord  Ogilvie,  the  Master  of 
Ci-awford  Campbell,  of  Glenorchy,  and  other  feudal 
friends,  who  surrounded  Douglas,  prepared  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  messengers  having  been  imme- 
diately sent  off  to  Fife  and  Angus,  so  powerful  a 
reinforcement  arrived  next  morning,  that  Stewart 
durst  not  hazard  an  attack,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  woods.  His  supporters  being  sum- 
moned to  capitulate,  on  pain  of  excommunication, 
after  some  delay  at  last  thought  it  prudent  to  com- 
ply, so  that  Douglas  obtained  possession  of  his  See 
without  the  effusion  of  blood,  'a  circum.stance,'  says 
Sage,  '  very  acceptable  to  the  good  bishop,  who,  in 
all  the  actions  of  liis  life,  discovered  a  gentle  and 
merciful  disposition,  regulating  the  warlike  and 
heroic  spirit  that  was  natural  to  his  family  by  the 
excellent  laws  of  the  Christian  religion.*  Stewart 
ultimatel}'  agreed  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to 
the  See  of  Dunkeld,  on  condition  that  he  should 
retain  the  revenues  which  he  had  already  collected, 
and  be  conhrnied  in  the  jiossession  of  the  churches 
of  Alyth  and  Casgill,  two  of  the  best  benetices  in 
the  diocese. 

Having  thus  at  length  been  left  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  rights,  Douglas  proceeded  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office  in  the  most  exemplary 
mauncr.     Thougli  the  various  contests  in  which  he 
♦   IrviDg'a  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 


had  been  involved  had  encumbered  him  with  debt, 
he  performed  many  acts  of  charity  and  munificence. 
But  his  discharge  of  his  episcopal  functions  was 
speedily  interrupted  by  the  distractions  of  these 
'  troublous  times,'  and  liis  near  relationship  to  the 
powerful  Earl  of  Angus,  involved  him  in  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  which  befel  that  ambitious  and 
turbulent  noble.  An  account  has  already'  been 
given  of  the  attempt,  so  worthy  of  his  Christian 
character,  to  mediate  between  the  rival  factions  of 
the  Hamiltons  and  Douglases  in  the  skirmish  of 
'  Clean-the-Causey,'*  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  rescued  Archbishop  Beaton  from  the  fury  of  his 
victorious  antagonists.  Shortly  after  this  occur- 
rence the  party  of  Angus  was  overthrown,  and  that 
nobleman,  with  his  uncle,  Bishop  Douglas,  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Henry 
VIII.,  where  he  not  only  found  an  asylum,  but  had 
a  liberal  pension  allotted  to  him  for  his  support. 
The  palace  of  the  English  monarch  was  at  this  time 
according  to  Erasmus,  the  favoured  seat  of  learning, 
and  of  the  best  studies  ;  and  here  the  exiled  prelate 
enjoyed  the  society  and  literary  converse  of  various 
eminent  scholars.  One  of  the.se  was  the  well  known 
Poly dore  Virgil,  who  was  then  engaged  in  composing 
a  history  of  England.  For  his  information,  Douglas 
prepared  a  brief  commentary  on  the  early  histoiy 
of  his  country — the  only  pure  composition  which 
he  appears  to  have  written.  "  The  publication  of 
Main's  History  of  Scotland,"  says  Dr.  Irving,  "  in 
which  that  author  ventured  to  expose  the  Egyptian 
fables  of  his  predecessor,  had  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  delighted  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  Douglas 
was  studious  to  warn  his  new  friend  against  adopt- 
ing the  opinions  of  the  writer,  and  presented  him 
with  a  brief  commcntarj',  in  which  he  pursued  the 
fabulous  line  of  an  ancestry  from  Athens  to  Scot- 
land. This  tractate,  which  was  probably  written 
in  Latin,  seems  to  have  shared  the  common  fate  of 
the  writings  entrusted  to  Polydore,  who,  to  secure 
the  faults  of  his  work  from  the  danger  of  detection, 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  many  invaluable  monu- 
ments of  antiquity. "-]- 

Meanwhile,  the  party  of  Albany  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Douglases  had  obtained  complete  predomi- 
nance in  Scotland, and  on  the  21st  of  February,  ld22, 
the  bishop  Avas  denounced  as  a  traitor,  sentence  of 
proscription  was  passed  against  liim  in  his  absence, 
the  revenues  of  his  cathedral  were  sequestrated, 
aud  all  persons  were  interdicted,  under  the  penalties 
of  treason  from  holding  communication  with  him,  or 
uffordin  g  him  any  ])ecuniary  assistance.  Letters  were 
at  the  same  time  addressed  to  the  Pope  by  the  gover- 
nor and  the  Three  Estates,  beseeching  his  holiness  to 
beware  of  nominating  the  traitor,  Gavin  Douglas,  to 
the  Archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  Abbacy 
of  DunfermUne.  Beaton,  who  was  determined  at 
all  hazards  to  secure  the  primacy  which  had  now 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Forman,  evidently 
dreaded  that  Douglas  would  be  a  formidable  rival, 
and  sought  to  blast  his  reputation  by  addressing  a 

•   See  aute,  p.  43i!.  +  Irviug's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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letter  as  chancellor  of  the  realm  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  requesting  that  monarch  to  represent 
Douglas  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  as  a  person  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  his  favour  or  protection. 
These  artifices  and  intrigues  were,  however,  super- 
fluous. Douglas  had  been  cited  to  appear  at  Rome, 
and,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  he  intended 
to  obey  the  summons.  But  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  the  plague,  and  died  at  London  in  the  year 
1522,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
interred  in  the  Savoy  Church  beside  Thomas  Halsay, 
the  Irish  Bishop  of  Leighlin.  The  character  of 
Douglas  is  thus  drawn  by  the  classical  pen  of 
Buchanan.  '  He  died  at  London,  having  pro- 
ceeded so  far  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  to  the  great 
regret  of  all  those  good  men  who  admired  his 
virtues.  To  splendour  of  birth,  and  a  handsome 
and  digniiied  person,  he  united  a  mind  richly 
stored  with  the  learning  of  the  age,  such  as  it 
then  existed.  His  temperance  and  moderation 
were  very  remarkable ;  and  living  in  turbulent 
times,  and  surrounded  by  factions  at  bitter  enmity 
with  each  other,  such  was  the  general  opinion  of 
his  honesty  and  uprightness  of  mind  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  high  influence  with  all  parties.  He  left 
behind  him  various  monuments  of  his  genius  and 
learning  of  no  common  merit,  written  in  his  native 
tongue.'* 

The  earhest  work  of  Douglas  of  any  extent  was 
an  allegorical  poem  entitled  '  King  Hart,'  intended 
to  represent  the  progress  of  human  life.  Of  this 
ingenious,  but  intricate  and  somewhat  heavy  alle- 
gory, the  author  himself  has  given  a  condensed  and 
striking  analysis.  '  The  heart  of  man,'  he  says,  beand 
his  maist  noble  part,  and  the  fountain  of  his  life, 
is  here  put  for  man  in  general,  and  holds  the  chief 
place  in  the  poem  under  the  title  of  '  King  Hart.' 
This  mystical  king  is  first  represented  in  the  bloom 
of  youtheid,  with  his  lusty  attendants,  the  attri- 
butes or  qualities  of  youth.  Next  is  pictured  forth 
the  palace  of  Pleasure,  near  by  the  castle  of  King 
Hart,  with  its  lovely  inhabitants.  Queen  Plea- 
sance,  with  the  help  of  her  ladies,  assails  King- 
Hart's  castle,  and  talies  him  and  most  of  his  servi- 
tors prisoners.  Pity  at  last  releases  them,  and 
they  assail  the  Queen  Pleasance,  and  vanquish 
her  and  her  ladies  in  their  turn.  King  Hart  then 
weds  Queen  Pleasance,  and  solaces  himself  long  in 
her  delicious  castle.  So  far  is  man's  dealing  with 
pleasure ;  but  now  when  King  Hart  is  past  mid- 
eild  comes  another  scene.  For  Age  arriving  at 
the  castle  of  Queen  Pleasance,  with  whom  King 
Hart  dwelt  ever  since  his  marriage  with  her,  in- 
sists for  admittance,  which  he  gains.  So  King 
Hart  takes  leave  of  Youthheid  with  much  sorrow. 
Age  is  no  sooner  admitted  than  Conscience  comes 
also  to  the  castle  and  forces  entrance,  beginning 
to  chide  the  king,  whilst  Wit  and  Reason  take 
part  in  the  conference.  After  this  and  other  ad- 
ventures Queen  Pleasance  suddenly  leaves  the 
king,  and  Pvcason  and  Wisdom  persuade  King 
Hart  to  return  to  his  own  palace ;  that  is,  when 
»  liuclianan's  History,  book  xiv.  chap.  xiii. 
VOL.  I. 


pleasure  and  the  passions  leave  man,  reason  and 
wisdom  render  him  his  own  master.  After  some 
other  matters,  Decrepitude  attacks  and  mortally 
wounds  the  King,  who  dies  after  making  his  testa- 
ment. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  poem  as  a  whole  is 
tedious  and  uninteresting,  but  it  contains  many 
vivid  descriptions  and  stirring  incidents.  The  open- 
ing canto  presents  us  with  a  spirited  view  of  the 
allegorical  monarch  in  all  the  fervour  of  youth, 
surrounded  by  his  subjects  and  vassals. 

'  King  Hart  into  his  comely  castel  Strang,* 
Closed  about  with  craft  and  meikle  nre,+ 

So  seemly  was  he  set  bis  folk  amang, 
That  he  no  doubt  bad  of  misaventure, 
So  proudly  was  be  polished  plain  and  pure, 

With  Youthheid  and  his  lusty  levis  grene. 
So  fair,  so  fresh,  so  likely  to  endure. 

And  also  blyth  as  bird  in  summer  scbene. 

'  For  was  he  never  yet  with  showris  schot, 
Nor  yet  o'errun  with  roukj  or  ony  raine, 

In  all  his  lusty  lecam§  not  ane  spot. 
Nor  never  bad  experience  into  paine, 
But  alway  into  lyking  mocht  to  layne,!! 

Only  to  love  and  very  gentleness, 
He  was  inclinit  cleanlie  to  remain, 

And  woun^  under  the  wing  of  Wantonness.' 

Thus  shghtly  modernized  by  Mr.  Tytler — • 

'  King  Hart  sat  in  his  comely  castle  strong, 

AU  closed  about  with  craft  and  cunning  sure, 
So  proudly  was  be  placed  his  folks  among, 

That  be  no  doubt  had  of  misadventure. 

His  state  did  promise  it  should  long  endure, 
His  youth  was  fresh,  his  lusty  leaves  were  green, 

His  cheek  show'd  mantling  blood  as  ruby  pure, 
His  voice  was  blytb  as  bird  in  summer  sheen. 

'  Like  goodly  tree  whom  tempest  ne'er  had  torn. 

Or  iresh  blown  rose,  whose  beauty  ne'er  could  wane, 

King  Hart  stood  fu-m,  bis  curling  locks  unshorn, 
riay'd  round  his  brows,  he  never  di-eamt  of  pain, 
But  always  thought  in  liking  soft  to  layne»» 

Love's  servant,  nurst  in  lap  of  gentleness. 
He  fondly  di-eamt  that  be  should  aye  remain, 

And  won  beneath  the  wing  of  Wantonness.' 

The  poet  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  this  '  worthy 
night  king '  did  not  enjoy  entire  freedom,  for  Na- 
ture had  commissioned  various  '  inward  sevitours,' 
such  as  Strength,  Rage,  Jealousy,  Envy,  AVilful- 
ness.  Freedom,  Pity,  and  other  personages  of  the 
same  character  to  guide  and  govern  him.  Five  of 
his  vassals— the  senses — are  placed  at  the  outer 
works  of  his  castle,  to  defend  him  against  treason, 
but  they  are  sometimes  guilty  of  betraying  their 
master.  Honour  arrives  at  the  gate,  but  is  denied 
admittance  by  these  warders.  He  forces  his  way, 
however,  by  means  of  an  engine,  and  hastily 
ascends  the  great  tower. 

'  Honour  perservit  to  the  King's  yet,+  + 

Tliir  folk  said  all  thai  wald  not  let  him  m, 

Becaus  thai  said  the  laii-d  to  feast  was  set, 
With  all  his  lusty  seii'ants  more  and  myn.Jl 
But  be  ane  port  had  entered  with  a  gj'n, 

And  up  he  came  in  haist  to  the  gi-eat  toure. 
And  said  he  suld  it  perall§§  all  with  fine,     ^ 

And  fresh  delight  with  many  a  richest  flower. 


•  Strong.  +  Toil.  t  Moisture.  §  Body. 

II  Might  incline  to  pleasure.  1[  Live.  **  ,./ 

+  +  Gate.  t;  More  and  less.  §§  Decorate  it. 
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At  a  small  distance  from  the  castle  of  King  Hart 
stands  the  delightful  palace  of  Pleasance  or  Plea- 
sure, 

'  The  quhilk  was  parallel  all  about  with  pride,' 

and  from  this  fair  dwelling  the  beauteous  queen, 
attended  by  a  train  of  lovely  nymphs,  issues  on  a 
day  to  take  her  sport  in  the  forest. 

*  Happend  this  worthy  queen  upon  a  day, 
With  her  fresh  court  arrayet  weiU  at  rycht, 

Hunting  to  ride  her  to  disport  and  play, 
Witli  mony  a  lustre  ladie  fair  and  brj'cht, 
Hir  banner  schene  displayit,  and  on  hycht 

Was  seen  above  ther  heedis  where  they  raid  ; 
The  ffreen  (i^round  was  iiluininyt  of  the  lycht; 

Fresh  Beauty  had  the  vanguard  and  was  guide.' 

The  queen  and  her  troop  of  attendant  ladies  hap- 
pening to  approach  the  castle  of  King  Hart,  the 
warders,  alarmed  at  the  unusual  appearance,  hasten 
to  inform  their  master,  and  recommend  that  he 
should  send  out  a  messenger  to  reconnoitre  and 
ascertain  their  intentions.  Youthheid  and  De- 
light instantly  offer  their  services,  and  sally  forth 
to  '  see  what  may  this  muster  mean,'  but  are 
dazzled  and  disarmed  by  Beauty,  and  captured  by 
Fair  Calling,  who  leads  them  in  triumph  to  the 
castle  of  Pleasure,  and  binds  them  with  the 
bands  of  Venus.  The  description  of  their  adven- 
ture is  highly  poetical. 

*  Youthheid  forth  far'd — he  rode  on  Innocence, 

A  milk-white  steed  that  ambled  as  tlie  wind, 
Whilst  Fresh  llelight  bestrode  Benevolence, 

A  palfrey  fair  that  would  not  bide  behind. 

The  glorious  beams  had  almost  made  them  blind. 
That  forth  from  Beauty  burst  beneath  the  cloud. 

With  which  the  goddess  had  herself  enshrined. 
Sitting  like  Eastern  queen  in  her  pavilion  proud. 

'  But  these  young  wights  abased  at  the  sight. 

Full  soon  were  staid  in  their  courageous  mood, 
Instant  within  them  died  all  power  and  might. 

And  Razing,  rooted  to  the  earth  tliey  stood ; 

At  wliich  Fair  Calling,  seeing  them  subdued. 
Seized  on  their  slackened  rein  witli  rosy  hands. 

Then  to  her  castle  swift  away  she  gude.* 
And  fastened  soon  the  twain  in  Venus'  silken  bands.' 

Love,  Wantonness,  and  other  messengers  are  then 
despatched  on  the  same  enterprise,  but  they,  too, 
are  seized  and  detained.  King  Hart,  beholding 
from  the  battlements  the  discomfiture  of  his  second 
party,  calls  to  arms,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  host, 
issues  forth  to  attack  his  assailants.  The  conflict 
terminates  in  his  total  defeat  and  capture.  He  is 
delivered  to  Beauty  in  order  to  have  the  wound 
dressed  which  he  had  received  in  battle  from  the 
hand  of  Queen  Pleasure,  and  is  closely  confined 
within  a  grated  chamber  near  the  '  donjon'  tower. 
The  prisoners,  however,  by  the  assistance  of  Pity, 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Pleasure,  succeed  in  effect- 
ing their  escape,  and  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  fortress,  the  queen  in  her  turn  be- 
comes a  captive.  She  requests  an  interview  with 
King  Hart,  who  is  deeply  smitten  with  her  charms, 
and  espouses  the  fair  enchanter.  Twenty  years 
pass  away  in  ease  and  delight,  but  at  length  the 
enjoyments  of  the  royal  pair  are  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  an  unwelcome  visitor. 
•  Went. 


'  Wha  is  at  ease  when  baith  are  now  in  bliss. 
But  fresche  King  Hart  that  cleirlie  is  above, 

And  wantis  noclit  in  warld  that  he  culd  wis,* 
And  trusts  noeht  that  e'er  he  sail  remove, 
Score  years  and  more.  Sir  Liking  and  Sir  Love, 

Of  him  they  have  the  cure  and  governance  ; 
While  at  the  last  befell  and  sa  behove, 

Ane  changeing  new  that  grievit  Dame  Pleasance. 

'  Ane  morning  tide,  when  that  the  sun  so  schene 

Out-raschet  had  his  beams  from  the  sky, 
Ane  auld  gude  man  before  the  yettf  was  seen. 

Upon  ane  steed  that  raid  full  easilie. 

He  rappit  at  the  yett — but  curtasilie ; 
Yet  at  the  stroke  the  great  dungeon  gan  din ; 

Then  at  the  last  he  shouted  fellonly, 
And  bade  them  rise,  and  said  he  maun^  come  in.' 

A  sad  change  now  takes  place  in  the  life  of  poor 
King  Hart,  and  his  gay  and  merry  subjects  speedily 
desert  him.  Youthheid  falls  on  his  knees  before 
him,  and  craves  to  be  dismissed  with  his  merited 
reward.  Disport  and  Fresh  Delight  rush  out  at  a 
postern  gate,  without  taking  formal  leave  of  their 
former  master;  whilst  Conscience  appears  before 
the  walls,  and  demands  how  long  he  is  to  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  exile.  He  is  instantly  admitted  by 
Age,  and  meeting  Sin  in  the  court,  or  inclosure,  he 
lays  a  '  felloun  rout  on  his  rig-bone,'  but  hurts  his 
own  breast  by  the  violence  of  the  blow.  Folly  and 
Vice,  terrified  at  these  proceedings,  skulk  away  and 
conceal  themselves  in  a  corner.  Wisdom  and  Rea- 
son now  began  to  knock  loudly  at  the  gate,  and  to 
demand  immediate  admittance.  The  door  is  at 
once  opened  by  Conscience,  who  asks  the  keys,  and 
assumes  the  office  of  porter.  Disgusted  with  the 
loss  of  her  pleasantest  servants,  and  the  intrusion 
of  these  disagreeable  guests,  the  queen  collects  her 
train  and  deserts  the  castle  whilst  her  royal  consort 
is  asleep.  The  unhappy  monarch  thus  abandoned 
in  his  hour  of  need,  and  attacked  by  Jealousy  and 
Disease,  is  counselled  by  Wisdom  to  leave  the  deso- 
late palace  of  Queen  Pleasure,  and  return  home. 
He  complies  with  the  advice,  but  on  reaching  his 
own  castle  he  meets  with  a  cold  welcome,  for  Lan- 
guor receives  him  at  the  gate,  and  Strength,  who 
had  still  remained  with  him,  now  'cowers  upon  his 
houghs,'  and  creeps  out  at  the  postern:  — 

'  Though  Strength  was  now  much  faded  in  his  flowers, 

Still  with  the  aged  king  he  did  abide  ; 
But  at  the  last  upon  liis  houghs  he  cowers, 

And  privily  out  at  tlie  yett  did  slide  ; 

Then  stole  away  and  went  on  wayis  wide. 
Full  soon  he  Youthlieid  and  bis  fellows  found 

(Nor  missed  the  road,  albeit  he  had  no  guide) 
Behind  a  hill,  they  lay  upon  a  grassy  mound."  f" 

On  the  departure  of  Strength,  Decrepitude,  ac- 
companied by  a  hideous  host,  is  descried  coming 
over  the  '  muir,'  as  Wisdom  and  the  king  sit  con- 
versing together. 

'Eiglit  as  they  two  in  talk  the  hours  beguil'd, 

A  hideous  host  they  saw  come  o'er  the  muir: 
Decrepitude  (his  banner  torn  and  soil'd) 

Was  near  at  hand  with  many  a  chieftain  sture  ;§ 

A  bony  steed,  full  thin,  that  caitiff  bore, 
And  crooked  were  liis  loatlily  limbs  with  eld  ; 

No  smile  e'er  grac'd  his  countenance  demure  ; 
No  ferell  dar'd  joke  with  him— with  rigour  all  he  quell'd." 


Wish. 


J  Stem. 


+  Gate. 
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This  formidable  leader,  assisted  by  Palsy,  Cough, 
Headache,  and  other  warriors,  lays  siege  to  the 
fortress,  and  after  a  fierce  contest,  batters  the  bar- 
mekin  to  pieces,  casts  down  the  great  tower,  and 
having  gained  possession  of  the  citadel,  inflicts  a 
mortal  wound  on  King  Hart,  who  immediately  pre- 
pares for  death.  The  curious  and  fanciful  testament 
of  the  dying  monarch  concludes  the  poem,  which, 
though  deformed  by  tedious  and  intricate  personifi- 
cations, and  by  not  a  few  inaccuracies  of  thought 
and  language,  yet  contains  many  beautiful  descrip- 
tions, and  displaj's  poetical  talents  of  a  high  order. 

The  next  great  work  of  Douglas,  and  the  longest 
of  his  original  compositions,  is  '  The  Palace  of 
Honour ; '  a  complex  allegory,  displaying  much 
learning  and  versatility  of  fancy,  and  containing 
many  charming  passages,  often  marred,  however, 
by  incongruous  figures  and  tedious  and  confused 
descriptions.  '  The  poet's  excellent  design,'  says 
Bishop  Sage  in  his  Life  of  Douglas, '  is  to  represent, 
under  the  similitude  of  a  vision,  the  vanity  and 
inconstancy  of  all  worldly  pomp  and  glory;  and  to 
show  that  a  constant  inflexible  course  of  virtue  and 
goodness  is  the  only  true  way  to  honour  and  felicity, 
which  he  allegorically  describes  as  a  magnificent 
palace,  situated  on  a  very  high  mountain,  of  most 
difficult  access.  He  illustrates  the  whole  with  a 
variety  of  examples,  not  only  of  those  noble  and 
heroic  souls  whose  eminent  virtues  procured  them 
admittance  into  that  blessed  place,  but  also  of  those 
wretched  creatures  whose  vicious  lives  have  fatally 
excluded  them  from  it  for  ever,  notwithstanding 
all  their  worldly  state  and  grandeur.  The  work  is 
addressed  to  James  IV.,  on  purpose  to  inspire  that 
brave  prince  with  just  sentiments  of  true  honour 
and  greatness,  and  incite  him  to  tread  in  the  paths 
of  virtue,  which  alone  could  conduct  him  to  it.  To 
make  it  more  agreeable  and  entertaining,  the  poet 
has  adorned  it  with  several  incident  adventures, 
discovering  throughout  the  whole  a  vast  and  com- 
prehensive genius,  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  extra- 
ordinary learning  for  the  time  he  lived  in.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  the  plan  of  it  from  the  '  Palace 
of  Happiness'  described  in  the  picture  of  Cebes ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his  countryman  Flo- 
rentius  Volusenus  had  it  in  view,  and  improved 
his  design  in  his  admirable  but  too  little  known 
book,  '  De  Tranquillitate  Animi.'*  "  This  praise," 
Mr.  Tytler  remarks,  "  is  somewhat  too  encomiastic 
and  indiscriminate  ;  for  the  '  Palace  of  Honour  ' 
cannot  lay  claim  either  to  a  high  moral  tendency 
or  to  much  unity  of  composition  and  effect.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  confused  in  its  arrangement,  often 
obscure  in  its  transitions,  and  crowded  with  persons 
and  scenery  of  all  ages  and  countries,  heaped  toge- 
ther 'in  most  admired  disorder,' — palaces  and 
princes,  landscapes  and  ladies,  groups  of  Pagan 
sages  and  Christian  heroes,  populous  cities  and 
silent  solitudes,  succeed  so  rapidly-,  that  we  lose 
ourselves  in  the  profusion  of  its  actors,  and  the 
unconnected  but  brilliant  variety  of  its  scenery. 
Yet  it  is  justly  characterised  as  exhibiting  in  many 

•  Sage's  Life  of  Douglas  preflxed  to  his  Virgil,  p.  15. 


places  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  an  extraordinary 
extent  of  learning  for  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  The  learning,  indeed,  is  rather  ambitiously 
intruded,  in  many  parts,  communicating  a  coldness 
and  tedium  to  the  narrative,  and  betraying  an  anxi- 
ety in  the  author  to  display  at  once  the  whole  extent 
of  his  stores;  whilst  making  every  allowance  for 
the  obscurities  which  are  occasioned  by  a  pmer 
Scottish  dialect,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
poetry  is  inferior  in  genius  to  Dunbar.  There  is 
not  that  masterly  clearness  of  outline  and  brilliancy 
of  colouring  in  his  grand  groups — that  power  of 
keeping  under  all  minor  details — the  perspective 
of  descriptive  poetry,  which  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  a  strong  and  uniform  eflect.  All  is 
too  much  of  equal  size  crowded  into  the  foreground; 
and  the  author  loses  his  purpose  in  the  indiscrimi- 
nate prominence  of  his  details."* 

One  lovely  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  the 
poet  rises  before  dawn,  and  entering  a  delightful 
garden,  is  regaled  by  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  melodious  songs  of  the  birds. 

'  The  fragrant  flowers,  blooming  in  their  seis,+ 
Ourspread  the  leaves  of  Nature's  tapestries  ; 

Abuon  tlie  qahilk  with  heavenly  harmonies, 
The  birdes  sat  on  twistes  and  on  greis,  J 
Melodiously  making  their  Icindly  glees, 

Wha's  shrill  notis  foredinned§  all  the  skyes; 

Of  repercussit  air  the  echo  cryis, 
Amang  the  branches  of  the  bloomeid  trees, 

And  on  the  laurels  silver  di-oppis  lyis, 

'While  that  I  roamed  in  that  paradyce, 
Eeplenished  and  full  of  all  delice  :  || 

Out  of  the  sea  Eous  lift  his  head, 
T  mean  the  horse  wliicli  drawis  at  device 
The  assiltrie  and  gulden  chair  of  price 

Of  Tytan,  which  at  morrow  seemis  red  ; 

The  new  colour,  that  all  the  niclit  lay  dead, 
Is  restorit,  baith  fowls,  flowers,  and  rice, If 

Kecomfort  was,  throu  l^hoebus'  goodly  head. 

'  The  daisy  and  the  marigold  unlappit, 
Which  all  the  nycht  lay  with  their  leaves  happit, 

Tiiem  to  preserve  fra  reumes**  pungitive, 
The  umbrate  trees,  that  Titan  about  wappit. 
Were  portrait  and  out  fra  earth  yschappit, 

Hy  golden  beams  vivificative, 

Where  amene  heat  is  maist  restorative. 
The  grasshoppers  amangst  the  vergeristt  gnappit, 

And  bees  wrocht  material  for  their  hive. 

'  Eicht  wholesome  was  the  season  of  the  year, 
Pha'bus  forth  yet  depured  beams  clear, 

Maist  nutritive  to  all  things  vegetant ; 
God  Eolus  of  wind  durst  uucht  appear; 
For  auld  Saturne  with  his  mortal  spear, 

And  bad  aspect — contiair  to  every  plant, 

Neptunus  dar'd  not  within  that  palace  haunt. 
The  bereallj  J  streams  running  men  micht  hear; 

By  banks  green  with  glances  variant.' 

The  poet  falls  into  an  ecstasy  or  swoon,  and  is 
presented  with  a  remarkable  vision.  He  seems  to 
roam  through  a  huge  forest,  close  by  the  margin  of 
a  hideous  sea,  full  of  griesly  fishes,  yelling  like 
elves.  No  herbs  or  grass  are  visible,  and  tlie  trees 
are  all  withered  and  leafless.  Finding  himself  in 
this  doleful  region,§§  he  begins  to  complain  of  the 

•  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,  vol.  iii.  p.  152. 

t  Season.    {  Twigs  and  grass.    §  Resounded  through. 

II    Delight.  IT   Bushes.  ••    11  ime,  or  frost. 

+  +  SmaU  brushwood.  Jt  Clear,  like  tt  beryl. 

§§  Irving's  Lives,  voL  ii.  pp.  38 — 08. 
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injustice  of  Fortune;  but  his  attention  is  soon 
attracted  by  the  aiTival  of  a  magnificent  cavalcade 
'  of  ladies  fair  and  guidlie  men,'  who  pass  before 
him  in  procession.  After  they  have  gone  by,  two 
caitiffs  approach,  one  mounted  on  an  ass,  the  other 
on  a  hideous  horse,  who  are  discovered  to  be  the 
arch-traitors,  Sinon  and  Achitophel.  From  the 
former  the  poet  learns  that  the  brilliant  company 
which  he  had  just  beheld  is  Minerva,  the  Queen 
of  Wisdom,  with  her  court,  who  are  journeying 
through  this  wilderness  to  the  palace  of  Honour. 
He  inquires  how  such  villains  were  permitted  to 
attend  upon  the  goddess,  and  receives  for  answer, 
that  they  appear  there  in  the  same  manner  as 
thunder  and  earthquakes  sometimes  mar  the  beauty 
of  the  lovely  and  placid  month  of  May.  The  poet 
now  betakes  himself  for  shelter  to  a  thick  covert, 
where  he  hears  the  merry  horns  of  the  hunters ; 
and  an  unhappy  stag,  who  proves  to  be  Actseon,  is 
seen  pursued  by  his  own  dogs,  who  are  cheered  on 
by  Diana,  mounted  upon  an  elephant,  and  sur- 
rounded by  her  buskined  nymphs.  To  this  stirring 
scene  succeeds  the  most  melodious  music,  like  the 
songs  of  angels,  and  the  court  of  Venus  approaches, 
composed  of  every  hero  and  heroine  of  scriptural, 
classical,  and  romantic  story.  The  Queen  of  Love 
is  seated  on  a  gorgeous  car,  attended  by  her  son 
Cupid,  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  musicians, 
whose  skill  surpasses  even  that  of  Pan  and  of 
Amphion,  whose  lyi-e  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
and  of  King  David,  though  the  sounds  of  his  harp 
exorcised  the  evil  spirit  that  tormented  Saul.  Mars 
follows  behind,  mounted  on  a  barded  courser, 
'  stout  and  bald '  (bold).  The  description  of  the 
God  of  War  is  exceedingly  graphic. 

*  Everie  invasabill*  weapon  on  him  he  bear, 
His  look  was  grim,  his  bodie  large  and  square, 

His  limbs  weel  entailyeitt  to  be  Strang, 
His  neck  was  grit,t  a  span-breadth  weil  or  mair, 
His  visage  bald,  with  crisp  brown  curling  hair; 

Of  stature  not  onir  grit  nor  yet  ouir  lang, 

Beholding  Venus,  Oh,  ye  my  love  !  he  sang  ; 
And  she  again  with  dalliance  sa  fair 

Her  knight  him  cleips§  where  sa  he  rade  or  gang.' 

The  poet,  on  witnessing  all  this  brave  array,  laments 
his  own  hard  fate  and  misfortunes,  and  begins  to 
denounce  Venus  and  all  her  retinue.  The  lovely 
queen  is  seen  to  bite  her  lip,  and  her  court 
rein  in  their  horses,  and  make  search  for  the  poet 
who  has  dared  to  offer  such  an  affront  to  their  mis- 
tress. The  luckless  complainant  is  quickly  di-agged 
from  his  retreat,  and  arraigned  at  the  august  tri- 
bunal of  the  goddess.  Mars  and  Cupid  act  as 
assessors  ;  the  accusation  is  read  by  '  a  clerk  cleipit 
Varius,'  and  the  trial  proceeds  in  due  form.  The 
prisoner  objects  to  the  competency  of  the  com't, — 
jjleads  that  ladies  cannot  legally  sit  as  judges,  and 
moreover,  that  he  is  a  sj.uritual  man,  and  ought  to 
be  remitted  to  his  judge  ordinary.  But  Venus  ex- 
presses great  indignation  at  this  appeal,  and  com- 
mands the  clei-k  to  write  his  sentence  of  condemn- 
ation. The  unhappy  culprit  is  in  great  consterna- 
tioi],  when  fortunately  the  court  of  the  Muses 
»  Invulnerable.        +  Well-knit.       J  Great.       §  Calls. 


makes  its  appearance,  and  relieves  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.  This  new  court  is  composed  of 
'  wise  eloquent  fathers  and  pleasant  ladies  of  fresh 
beauty.'  Homer,  Virgil, Horace,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  and 
other  Latin  poets,  Petrarch  and  Boccacio,  the  peer- 
less Cliaucer,  'moral  John  Gower,'  Lydgate  the 
monk,  and  '  great  Kennedy  and  Dunbar,  yet  un- 
deid'  (alive),  appear  in  this  cortege,  who  are  all 
directing  their  course  to  the  Palace  of  Honour, 
and  cheering  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  rehears- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  histories,  and  chanting  to  their 
lyres  Sapphic  and  Elegiac  odes. 

The  train  of  the  Muses  having  reached  the  spot 
where  Venus  is  engaged  in  trying  the  luckless 
poet.  Calliope  intercedes  in  his  behalf;  and  the 
offended  goddess  at  length  agrees  to  pardon  his 
crime,  on  condition  that  the  culprit  shall  compose  a 
poem  in  her  honour,  in  reparation  of  his  offence. 
He  immediately  pours  forth  an  unpremeditated 
lay,  and  Venus  declares  that  she  is  satisfied.  She 
then  takes  her  departtu'e  with  all  her  train,  and 
leaves  the  poet  with  the  Muses,  who  commence  a 
most  marvellous  journey,  and  afterroaming  through 
many  regions,  at  last  reach  the  Castalian  fount : — 

*  Beside  that  christall  well,  sweet  and  digist,* 
Them  to  repose,  their  horse  refresch  and  rest, 

Alichtitt  doun  thir  Muses  clear  of  hue. 
The  companie  all  haillelie,  lest  and  best, 
Thrang  to  the  well  to  diink,  which  ran  south-west. 

Throughout  ane  mead  where  alkinj  flouris  grew, 

Amang  the  lave§  full  fast  I  did  persue 
To  drink,  but  sa  the  great  press  me  opprest 

That  of  the  water  I  micht  not  taste  e'en  a  drew.[| 

'  Owe  horses  pastured  in  ane  plesant  plain, 
Low  at  the  foot  of  ane  fair  green  mountain, 

Amid  ane  mead  schaddowed  with  cedar  trees, 
Safe  fra  all  heat  there  micht  we  weill  remain  ; 
All  kinds  of  herbs,  flowers,  fruit,  and  gi-ain. 

With  everie  growing  tree  there  man  miclat  cheis,^ 

The  boeriall  streams  running  o'er  stanerie  greis, 
Made  sober  noise;  the  schaw  dinnit**  agane, 

For  birdis  sang  and  sounding  of  the  bees. 

'  The  ladies  fair,  on  divers  instruments. 
Went  playiiig,  singing,  dancing  ouir  the  bents  ;f  t 

Full  angelic  and  heavenlie  was  their  soun. 
What  creature  amid  his  hart  imprints 
The  fresh  beautie,  the  gudelie  represents. 

The  merry  speech,  fair  haveing,  high  renown, 

Of  them,  wad  sit  a  wise  man  half  in  swoun ; 
Their  womanUnes  wryithet  the  elements,  J  J  / 

Stoneist  the  heaven,  and  all  the  earth  adoun. 

*  The  warld  may  not  consider  nor  deserive  §  § 
The  heavenlie  joy,  tlie  bliss  I  saw  belive ; 

Sa  inefli'able  above  my  wit  sa  hie, 
I  will  na  mair  thereon  my  forehead  rive, 
But  briefly  forth  my  feeble  process  drive  : 

Low  in  the  mead  ane  palyeon  picht||il  I  see, 

Maist  gudeliest  and  richest  that  micht  be  ; 
My  governor,  aftner  than  times  five, 

Unto  that  hald  to  pass  commandit  me.' 

In  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  his  guide,  the 
poet  enters  the  pavilion,  and  there  sees  the  Muses 
sitting  two  and  two  on  'deissis,'  or  elevated  seats 
of  distinction,  served  by  '  familiars  with  ippocras 
and  mead,'  and  partaking  of  delicate  meats  and 
varied  dainties.    After  the  feast,  Calliope  commands 

•  Wholesome.  -f  Alighted.  +  All  kind. 

§  Crowd.         ]|   Pi-op.         ^  Choose.       **  Tiesounded. 

+  +  Fields.     JJ  Charmed  the  elements.       §§  Describe. 

[Ill  A  pavilion  pitched. 
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Ovid,  her  '  Clerk  Register,'  to  declare  '  wha  were 
maist  worthy  of  their  hands ;'  and  this  favoured 
poet  proceeds  to  chaunt  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of 
ancient  days,  and  is  followed  by  Virgil  and  other 
eminent  bards.  At  length  the  trumpet  sounds  to 
horse,  and  the  Muses,  with  their  attendants  and 
followers,  mount  their  steeds,  and  gallop  on  '  o'er 
many  a  goodly  plain,  o'er  waters  wan,  and  through 
woods  green,'  till  they  reach  a  pleasant  valley, 
wherein  stands  a  huge  rook,  which  forms  the  ter- 
mination of  their  joui'ney.  In  this  part  of  the 
poem  there  is  a  most  incongruous  and  profane  mix- 
ture of  the  Pagan  mythology  with  the  doctrines  oi 
the  Christian  faith.  We  learn  that  the  palace  built 
upon  the  rock  is  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  bliss 
of  heaven,  and  that  by  Honour  we  are  to  understand 
that  heavenly  honour  and  distinction  to  which  the 
Christian  aspires.  From  the  summit  of  the  en- 
chanted rock  the  poet  beholds  a  multitude  of  people 
tossed  in  a  stormy  sea,  and  many  of  them  perishing 
in  the  waves.  A  goodly  bark  is  seen  labouring 
against  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  at  length  bulging 
against  a  sand-bank.  A  portion  of  the  crew  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  billows,  while  others  reach 
the  shore  and  begin  to  ascend  the  rock.  The  at- 
tendant nymph  informs  him,  that  the  multitude 
who  are  seen  struggling  with  the  waves  are  the 
faithless,  who  know  hot  God,  and  follow  their  own 
pleasure,  and  who  shall  all  perish  at  last ;  that  the 
ship  is  called  the  '  Carvel  of  the  State  of  Grace,' 
into  which  men  are  admitted  by  baptism.  But  if 
they  fall  again  into  sin,  the  ship  is  broken,  and 
they  shall  all  be  east  away,  except  by  faith  they 
find  the  plank,  which  shall  bring  them  safe  to  land. 
The  bad  taste  of  all  this  is  unquestionable,  and  it 
cannot  fail  to  give  oflfence  to  every  pious  reader. 

The  poet  is  now  presented  with  a  view  of  the 
palace  of  Honour,  the  magnificence  of  which  sur- 
passes description.  After  witnessing  many  stately 
tournaments  and  jovial  sports  within  the  gate,  the 
nymph  conveys  him  to  a  garden,  where  he  beholds 
Venus  seated  on  a  splendid  throne,  having  before 
her  a  magic  mirror,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
reflecting  '  all  things  gone  like  as  they  were  pre- 
sent.' The  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in 
history  float  over  the  surface  of  this  mirror  before 
the  poet's  view,  and  among  other  ancient  worthies 
he  sees  'great  Gowmacmorne  and  Fyn  Mao  Cowl, — 
the  mighty  Fingal,  and  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  the 
renowned  heroes  of  Ossian.  In  this  magic  mirror 
he  also  beholds  the  tricks  of  legerdemain  performed 
by  the  famous  Roger  Bacon,  and  other  necro- 
mancers, who  are  seen  amusing  themselves  by 
changing  a  nutmeg  into  a  monk,  a  penny  pie  into 
a  church,  and  'other  subtill  points  of  jugglery.' 
The  poet  is  next  conducted  to  an  eminence,  from 
which  he  observes  the  attempts  of  the  multitude  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  palace,  and  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  are  baffled  in  their  efforts. 
Equity  stands  as  warder  on  the  battlements,  de- 
nouncing vengeance  against  Covetousness,  Envy, 
and  Falsehood.  Patience,  who  officiates  as  porter, 
admits  the  poet  and  his  guide  into  the  palace,  which 


is  described  in  very  glowing  terms.  He  is  so  over- 
come by  the  splendour  of  the  scene  and  the  severe 
look  of  the  potent  monarch,  that  he  falls  into  a 
swoon,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  open  air  by  his  at- 
tendant nymph.  On  his  recovei-y,  she  offers  to 
conduct  him  to  a  delightful  garden,  where  the 
Muses  are  employed  in  gathering  the  choicest 
flowers  of  poesy,  and  where  the  trees  bear  precious 
stones  instead  of  fniit.  The  only  access  to  this 
garden  lies  beyond  a  moat,  across  which  a  ti'ee  is 
thrown.  Over  this  precarious  bridge  the  nymph 
passes  with  ease,  but  the  poet  in  attempting  to  fol- 
low her  becomes  giddy,  slips  a  foot,  and  is  immersed 
in  the  stream.  The  agitation  occasioned  by  this 
misadventure  awakens  him  fi-om  the  trance  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  He  then  composes  a  lay  in 
praise  of  Honour,  and  concludes  the  poem  by  dedi- 
cating it  to  his  Sovereign,  James  IV. 

In  his  interview  with  Venus  in  the  garden,  con- 
nected with  the  Palace  of  Honour,  the  poet  informs 
us  that  the  goddess  presented  him  with  a  copy  of 
Vu-gil's  ^Eneid,  commanding  him  to  translate  it 
into  his  native  language, — '  a  task,'  says  Dr.  Ir- 
ving,* '  which  he  has  performed  with  remarkable 
felicity.  It  is  to  be  regretted,'  continues  this 
learned  critic,  '  that  he  did  not  devote  a  much 
longer  period  to  this  undertaking:  he  might  thus 
have  been  enabled  to  render  his  versification  more 
terse  and  finished,  but  the  work  in  its  present  state 
is  a  singular  monument  of  his  genius  and  indus- 
try .'t  .  .  It  is  certainly  the  production  of  a  bold 
and  energetic  writer,  whose  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  his  original,  and  command  of  a  rich  and 
variegated  phraseology,  peculiarly  qualified  him  for 
the  performance  of  so  arduous  a  task.  Indeed, 
whether  we  consider  the  state  of  British  literature 
at  that  era,  or  the  rapidity  with  which  he  completed 
his  work,  (it  was  the  labour  of  but  sixteen  months,) 
he  will  be  found  entitled  to  a  high  degree  of  ad- 
miration. In  either  of  the  sister  languages  few 
translations  of  sacred  authors  had  been  attempted, 
and  the  rules  of  the  art  were  consequently  little 
understood.  Even  in  English,  no  metrical  version 
of  a  classic  had  yet  appeared,  except  of  Boethius, 
who  scarcely  merits  that  appellation.  On  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  Caxton  had  published  a  species 
of  prose  romance,  which  he  professes  to  have  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  the  English  reader  was 
taught  to  consider  this  motley  and  ludicrous  com- 
position as  a  version  of  the  jEneid.  Douglas,  how- 
ever, bestows  severe  castigation  on  Caxton  for  his 
presumptuous  deviation  from  classical  story,  and 
afiirms  that  his  work  no  more  resembles  Virgil  than 
the  Devil  resembles  St.  Austin.  He  has,  however, 
fallen  into  one  error  which  he  exposes  in  his  pre- 
decessor— proper  names  being  often  so  disfigured  in 
his  translation  as  only  to  be  recognised  vnth  the 
greatest  difficulty.  In  many  instances,  too,  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  bad  taste  of  modernizing  the 
notions  of  his  original ;  converting  the  Sibyl  into  a 
nun,  and  admonishing  ^Eneas,  the  Trojan  baron,  to 

*  Irving's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  pp.  54 — 60. 
+  Encyclop.  Britan.  vol.  viii.  p.  1S9. 
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be  fearful  of  any  neg^lect  in  counting  his  beads.  Of 
the  general  principle  of  translation,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  formed  no  inaccurate  notion.  His 
version  is  neither  rashly  licentious,  nor  too  tamely 
literal.  In  affirming  that  he  has  invariably  ren- 
dered one  verse  hj  another,  Dempster  and  Lesly 
betray  their  ignorance  of  the  work  of  which  they 
speak  ;  and  Douglas  well  knew  that  such  a  project 
would  have  been  wild  and  nugatory.  The  verses 
of  Virgil  and  his  translator  most  commonly  differ 
in  length  by  at  least  three  syllables,  and  they  may 
even  differ  by  no  fewer  than  seven. 

The  original  poems  styled  *  prologues,'  which 
the  translator  affixes  to  each  book,  are  esteemed 
amongst  his  happiest  pieces.  The  following  beau- 
tiful description  of  a  morning  in  May,  forms  part 
of  the  prologue  to  the  twelfth  book  : — 

'As  fresh  Aarore,  to  mighty  Tithon  spouse, 
Ished  of*  her  saffron  bed  and  Ivor  house, 
In  cram'sy  clad  and  grained  violate, 
With  sanguine  cape,  and  selvage  purpurate, 
Uushetf  the  windows  of  her  large  hall, 
Spread  all  with  roses,  and  full  of  balm  royal, 
And  eke  the  heavenly  portis  chrystalline 
Un  warps  braid,  the  warld  till  illumine  ; 
The  twinkling  streamers  of  the  orient 
Shed  purpour  spraings,  with  gold  and  azure  ment;J 
Eous,  the  steed,  with  ruby  harness  red, 
Above  the  seas  lifts  furth  his  head, 
Of  colour  sore,§  and  somedeal  brown  as  berry, 
For  to  alichten  and  glad  our  emispery  ; 
The  flame  out-hursien  at  the  neisthirls,|l 
So  fast  Pliaeton  with  the  whip  him  whirls. 
While  shortly,  with  the  bleezand  torch  of  day, 
Abulyit  in  his  lemand^  fresh  array, 
Furtii  of  his  palace  royal  ishit  Phoebus, 
With  golden  crown  and  visage  glorious, 
Crisp  hairs,  bricht  as  chrysolite  or  topaz  ; 
For  whase  hue  raicht  nane  behald  his  face. 
The  auriate  vanes  of  his  throne  soverane 
With  glitterand  glance  o'erspread  the  oceane  ;•* 
The  large  tiudts,  leraand  all  of  licht, 
But  with  ane  blink  of  his  supernal  sicht. 
For  to  behold,  it  was  ane  glore  to  see 
The  stabled  windis,  and  the  calmed  sea. 
The  soft  season,  the  firmament  serene, 
The  loune  illuminate  air  and  firth  araene. 
And  lusty  Flora  did  her  bloomis  spread 
Under  the  feet  of  Phcebus'  sulyartM-  steed; 
The  swarded  soil  erabrode  with  selcouthJJ  hues, 
Wood  and  forest,  obnumbrate  with  bews.§§ 
Towers,  turrets,  kirnals,I|||  and  pinnacles  hie, 
Of  kirks,  castles,  and  ilk  fair  citie, 
Stude  painted,  every  fane,  phiol,^^  and  stage,*** 
Upon  the  plain  ground  by  their  own  umbrage. 
Of  Eolus'  north  blasts  havand  no  dreid, 
The  soil  spread  her  braid  bosom  on-breid  ; 
The  corn  crops  and  the  beir  new-braird 
With  gladsome  garment  revesting  the  yerd.f  +  + 
The  prai|*J  besprent  with  springand  sprouts  dispera 
For  caller  bamours§§§  on  the  dewy  nicht, 
Bendering  some  place  the  gerse-piles  their  Ucht; 
As  far  as  cattle  the  lang  summer's  day 
Had  in  their  pasture  eat  and  nip  away  ; 
And  blissful  blossoms  in  tlie  bloomed  yerd. 
Submits  their  heids  to  the  young  sun's  safeguard. 
Ivy  leaves  rank  o'erspread  the  barmkin  wall; 
The  bloomed  hawthorn  clad  his  pikis  all ; 


*  Issued  from.  +  Opened. 
I  Purple  streaks  mingled  with  gold  and  azure. 

§  Yellowish  brown.            |]   Nostrils.  ^  Glittering. 

**   Ocean.                    ff  Rultf->'.  ++  Pncnmmon. 

g§   Boughs.               nil   Rattlemputs.  Iflf  Cupola. 

***  Storey.                    +tf   Earth.  +  +  +   Meadow. 
§§§  Cool  vapours. 


Furth  of  fresh  bourgeons*  the  wine  grapes  yingf 

Fndland  the  trellis  did  ou  twistes  hing ; 

Thejoukit  buttons  on  the  gemmed  trees 

O'erspreadand  leaves  of  nature's  tapestries; 

Soft  grassy  verdure  after  balmy  shouirs. 

On  cur'land  stalkis  srailand  to  their  flouirs. 

The  daisy  did  on-breid  her  crownal  small, 

And  every  flouer  uulappit  in  the  dale. 

Sere  downis  small  on  dentUion  sprang, 

The  young  green  bloomed  strawbeiTy  leaves  amang 

Jimp  jeryflouirs  thereon  leaves  unshet, 

Fresh  primrose  and  the  purpour  violet ; 

Heavenly  lillies,  with  lockerand  toppis  white, 

Opened  and  shew  their  crestis  redemite. 

Ane  paradise  it  seemed  to  draw  near, 

Thir  galyard  gardens  and  each  green  herbere 

Maist  amiable  wax  the  ejnerant  meads  ; 

Swarmis  souchis  throughout  the  respand  reeds. 

Over  the  lochis  and  the  fludis  gray, 

Searchand  by  kind  aiie  place  where  they  shotild  lay 

Phcebus'  red  fowl, J  his  cural  crest  can  steer, 

Oft  streikand  furth  his  heckle,  crawaud  cleer. 

Amid  the  wortis  and  the  nitis  gent 

Pickand  his  meat  in  alleys  where  he  went, 

His  wivis  Toppa  and  Partolet  him  by — 

A  bird  all-time  that  hauntis  bigamy. 

The  painted  powne§  pacand  with  plumes  gym, 

Kest  up  his  tail  ane  proud  plesand  wheel-rim, 

Ishrouded  in  his  feathering  bright  and  sheen, 

Shapand  the  prent  of  Argus  hundred  een. 

Amang  the  bowis  of  the  olive  twists. 

Sere  small  fowls,  workand  crafty  nests, 

Endlang  the  hedges  thick,  and  on  rank  arks 

Ilk  bird  rejoicand  with  their  mirthful  makes. 

In  corners  and  clear  fenestres  of  glass, 

Full  busily  Arachne  weavand  was, 

To  knit  lier  nettis  and  her  wobbis  slie, 

Therewith  to  catch  the  little  midge  or  flie. 

So  dusty  powder  upstours  in  every  street, 

While  corby  gaspit  for  the  fervent  heat. 

Under  the  bowis  been  in  lufely  vales, 

Within  ferraance  and  parkis  close  of  pales. 

The  busteous  buckis  rakis  furth  on  raw, 

Herdis  of  hertis  through  the  thick  wood-shaw ; 

The  3'oung  fawns  foUowand  the  dun  daes. 

Kids,  skippand  through,  runnis  after  raes. 

In  leisurs  and  on  lejis,  little  lambs 

Full  tait  and  trig  socht  bletand  to  their  dams. 

On  salt  streams  wolk|]  Dorida  and  Thetis, 

By  rinnand  strandis,  Nymphis  and  Naiadis, 

Sic  as  we  clepe  wenches  and  damysels, 

In  gersy  graves^  wanderand  by  spring  wells  ; 

Of  bloomed  branches  and  flowers  white  and  red, 

Plettaud  their  lusty  chaplets  for  their  head, 

Some  sang  ring-songes,  dances,  leius,**  and  rounds, 

With  voices  shrill,  while  all  the  dale  resounds. 

MTiereso  they  walk  into  their  caroling, 

For  amorous  lays  does  all  the  rockis  ring. 

Ane  sang  "  The  ship  saOs  over  the  salt  faem. 

Will  bring  the  merchants  and  my  leraan  hame."+> 

Some  other  sings,  "  I  will  be  blythe  and  licht. 

My  heart  is  lent  upon  so  goodly  wicht."J  + 

And  thoughtful  lovers  rounis§§  to  and  fro. 

To  leisllji  their  pain,  and  plein  their  jolly  woe. 

After  thtir  guise,  now  singand,  now  in  sorrow, 

With  heartis  pensive  the  lang  summer's  morrow. 

Some  ballads  list  indite  of  his  lady ; 

Some  livis  in  hope ;  and  some  all  utterly 

Despairit  is,  and  sae  quite  out  of  grace, 

His  purgatoi'y  he  finds  in  every  place. 

Dame  Nature's  menstrals,  on  that  other  part, 

Their  blissful  lay  intoning  every  art, 

And  all  small  fowhs  singis  on  the  spray. 

Welcome  the  lord  of  licht,  and  lampe  of  day, 

Welcome  fosterer  of  tender  herbis  green, 

Welcome  quickeneroffluurist  flouirs  sheen, 

Welcome  support  of  every  rute  and  vein. 

Welcome  comfort  of  all  kind  fimit  and  grain, 


♦  Sprouts.  +  Young.                     J  The  cock. 

5  Tlie  peacock.  ||  Walked.              %  Grassy  groves. 

•*  Lavs.  ++  Songs  then  popular, 
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Welcome  the  birdis  beild*  upon  the  brier, 
Welcome  master  and  ruler  of  the  year. 
Welcome  weellare  of  husbands  at  the  pleW9,+ 
Welcome  repairer  of  woods,  trees,  and  bew8,J 
Welcome  depainter  of  the  bloomit  meads, 
Welcome  the  life  of  every  thing  that  spreads. 
Welcome  storer  of  all  kind  bestial. 
Welcome  be  tliy  bricht  beamis,  gladdand  all.' 

Perhaps  a  still  finer  specimen  of  Douglas's  poet- 
.cal  genius  is  furnished  by  the  description  of  winter 
in  the  prologue  to  the  seventh  book,  which  has 
been  justly  pronounced  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
Scottish  poetry.  The  poet  tells  us  that '  the  sun  had 
just  entered  the  cloudy  sign  of  Capricorn,'  and  ap- 
proached so  near  his  winter  stage,  that  his  heat 
perceptibly  declined.  ETerything  is  melancholy 
and  dreary;  the  trees  leafless  and  bare  :  the  rivers 
running  red  in  spate.§  The  burns,  or  smaller 
streams,  so  sweet  and  quiet  in  summer  tide,  tearing 
down  their  banks;  the  surges  dashing  on  the  shore 
with  a  noise  louder  than  the  roar  of  a  chafed  lion  ; 
the  heavens  dark  and  louring,  or,  if  the  sky  clears 
for  a  moment,  only  opening  to  show  the  wintry 
constellations,  rainy  Orion,  and  the  chill,  pesti- 
lential Saturn,  '  shedding  infection  from  his  tresses 
lioar.'  The  earth,  says  the  poet,  pursuing  his  fine 
winter  picture,  is  now  barren,  hard,  and  unlovely; 
the  meadows  have  put  on  their  brown  and  withered 
coats ;  Hebe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Juno,  hath 
not  even  a  single  flower  vpith  which  she  may  adorn 
herself;  and  through  a  cold  and  leaden  atmosphere 
the  mountain-tops  are  seen  capped  with  snow.  As 
these  melancholy  images  present  themselves,  sha- 
dowy dreams  of  age  and  death  steal  into  the  mind. 
'  Gousty  schadowis  of  eild  and  gi-isly  dede.' 

All  living  creatures  seem  to  sympathise  with  the 
decay  of  the  year.  The  deer  are  seen  retreating 
from  their  high  summer  pastures  into  the  more 
sheltered  valley ;  the  small  birds,  congregating  in 
flocks,  change  their  pleasant  songs  into  a  melan- 
choly chirm,  or  low  complaining  murmur;  the  wind, 
either  carrying  all  before  it,  tears  the  forest  in  its 
strength,  or  sinks  into  a  subdued  or  ominous  moan- 
ing. The  poor  husbandmen  and  labourers,  with 
their  shoes  covered  with  clay,  and  their  garments 
drenched  with  rain,  are  seen  toiling  about  the 
doors;  the  little  herd-boy,  with  his  silly  sheep, 
creeps  under  the  lee  of  some  sheltered  hill-side, 
whilst  the  oxen,  horses,  and  '  greater  bestial,'  the 
tuskit  boars  and  fat  swine  comfortably  stabled  and 
housed,  have  the  well-stored  provender  of  the  har- 
vest thrown  down  before  them.  As  the  night  ap- 
proaches, the  sky  clears  up;  the  air,  becoming  more 
pure  and  penetrating,  at  length  settles  into  an  in- 
tense frost ;  and  the  poet,  after  having  bekit,  or 
warmed  himself  at  the  fire,  and  armed  his  body 
against  the  piercing  air  by  '  claithis  thrynfald,' 
threefold  trappings,  retires  to  rest.  For  some  time 
he  is  unable  to  sleep  ;  he  watches  the  moon  shed- 
ding her  rays  through  his  casement ;  he  hears  the 


•  Shelter.  +  Ploughs. 

i  A  streara  overflowing  its  bauks, 
■aid  iu  Scotland  to  be  in  upate 


J  Boughs, 
from  heavy  rains,  is 


owl  hooting  in  her  midnight  cave,  and  when  she 
ceases  a  strange  sound  breaks  the  stillness  of  the 
night, — he  listens,  and  recognises  the  measured 
creaking  strokes  proceeding  from  the  wings  of  a 
flock  of  wild  geese,  as  they  glide  high  in  air  over 
the  city — an  inimitable  picture,  true  to  nature,  and 
eminently   poetical.     He   is  at  last  surprised    by 
sleep,  nor  does  he  waken  till  the  cock — Phoebus' 
crowned  bird,  the  clock  of  the  night — had  thrice 
clapped  his  wings,  and  proclaimed  the  approach  of 
day.     The  same  truth  and  excellence  which  mark 
the    preceding   part   of   the    picture,    distinguish 
this  portion  :  the  jackdaws  are  heard  chattering  on 
the  roof,  the  moon  is   declining  near   the   horizon ; 
the  gled  or  kite,  taking  her  station  on   the  high 
leafless  tree   beside    the    poet's  window,  whistles 
with  that  singular  and  characteristic  note  which 
proclaims  the  dawning  of  a  winter-day ;  and  having 
had  his  fire  stirred  and  his  candle  lighted,  he  rises, 
dresses  himself,  and  for  a  moment  opens  the  case- 
ment to  look  out  upon  the  scene :  but  it  is  only  for 
a  moment;  the  hailstones  hopping  on   the  leads, 
and  the  gust  of  cold  arfd  rimy  air  which  sweeps  in, 
admonish  him  that  this  is  no  time  for  such  observ- 
ation, and  quickly  closing  the  lattice,  he  hurries, 
shivering  with  cold,  to  the  fireside.     As  he  warms 
himself,  the  faggots  crackle    on   the   hearth,  the 
cheerful  blaze  lights  up  his  chamber,  and  glancing 
from  the  precious  and  richly-gilded  volumes  which 
are  ranged  in  their  oaken  presses,  his  eye  lights 
upon  '  Virgil '  lying  open  on  a  reading-desk.     He  is 
thus  reminded  of  how  much  of  his  task  yet  remains, 
and  addresses  himself  diligently  to  his  translation. 
It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  a  more  pleasing  or  pic- 
turesque description  than  what  is  here  given.     It 
is  distinguished  by  a  minute  observation  of  nature, 
a  power  of  selection  and  grouping,  rich  colouring, 
and  clearness  of  outline,  which  we  invariably  trace 
in  the  works  of  a  true  poet." 

'  As  bright  Phebus,shene  sovereine  heavens  e'e 
The  opposite  held  of  his  chymmys  hie, 
Clear  shining  beams,  and  golden  summer's  hue. 
In  laton  colour  altering  haill  of  new; 
Giving  no  sign  of  heat  by  his  visage, 
So  near  approached  he  his  winter  stage  ; 
Ready  he  was  to  enter  the  third  mom. 
In  cloudy  skies  under  Capricorn, 
Alltho  he  be  the  heart  and  lamp  of  hevfn, 
Furfeblit  wox  his  lemand+  gilded  levin, J 
Thro  the  declining  ol'  his  large  round  sphere. 
The  frosty  region  rings§  of  the  year. 
The  time  and  season  bitter,  cald,  and  pale, 
Tha  short  days  that  clerks  clepe||  brumaill; 
When  biyin^  blasts  of  the  northern  art 
O'envhelm'd  had  Neptunus  in  his  cart, 
And  all  to  shake  the  leaves  otf  the  trees. 
The  raging  storm  o'erweltring  waJly  seas; 
Rivers  ran  red  on  spate  with  wafer  brown. 
And  bums  hurl  all  their  banks  downe, 
And  landbrist  rumbling  mdely  with  sik  heir,** 
So  loud  ne  rumist+t  wild  lion  or  bear  ; 
Floods  monsters,  sik  as  meirswine  or  whales, 
Fro  the  tempest  low  in  the  deep  devals. 
]\]ars  Occident,  retrograde  in  his  spliere. 
Provoking  strife,  reigned  as  lord  that  year; 
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Hfiiny  Orion  with  his  stoiTay  face 
Bewavit  oft  tlie  shipmaa  by  his  race  ; 
Fi'oward  Saturn,  chill  of  complexion, 
Through  wliose  aspect  deai'th  aud  infection 
Been  caused  oft,  aud  mortal  pewLilence, 
Went  progressive  the  greis*  of  his  ascens  ; 
And  lusty  Hebe,  Juno's  daughter  gay, 
Stood  spuiyeit+  other  office  and  array. 
The  soil  ysowpitj  into  water  \vak,§ 
The  firmament  ourcast  with  rokis||  blak. 

*  «  >K  «  * 

Beauty  was  lost,  and  ban-en  showed  the  lands, 
With  frosts  hoar  o'erfret  the  fields  stands. 
Seir^f  bitter  bubbs,  and  tlie  showers  swell, 
Seem'd  on  the  sward  a  similitude  of  hell. 
Reducing**  to  our  mind,  in  euery  sted,+  + 
Gousty  shadows  of  eild  and  grisly  dead. 
Thick  drumly  skuggis  darken'd  so  the  heaven, 
Dim  skies  oft  furth  warpit  feai'ful  levin,J  J 
Flags  of  fire,  and  mony  felloun  flaw, 
Sharp  sopps  of  sleet,  and  of  the  nipping  snaw. 
The  dolly  ditches  were  aU  dank  and  wet, 
The  low  vale  fl.ooded  all  with  spate, 
The  plain  streets  and  every  hie  way, 
Full  of  finschis,  dubbs,  myrc,  and  clay  ; 
Laggered  leyis  wallowed  farnys  show, 
Bruwu  mars  kythit  their  wisnit  mossy  hew, 
Bank,  brae,  and  boddum,  blanched  was  and  bare. 
For  gurl  weddir  grew  beasts  hair  ; 
The  wind  made  wave  the  red  weed  on  the  dyke, 
Bedowyn  in  donks  deep  was  enery  silce  ; 
O'ur  crags,  and  the  front  of  rocks  seir, 
Hung  greai  ische  schowchlis§§  lang  as  ony  spear; 
The  ground  stood  barren,  withered,  dosk  or  gray, 
Herbs,  flowers,  and  grasses,  wallowyt  away  ; 
Woods,  forests,  with  naked  boughs  blout, 
Stood  stripped  of  their  weid  in  euery  howt. 
So  boisterously  Boreas  his  bugil  blew, 
The  deer  full  dern||[|  down  in  the  dales  drew  ; 
Small  birds  flocking  through  thick  ronys^^  thrang, 
In  chyrming***  aud  with  cheeping  changed  their  sang, 
Seeking  hidlis  and  hyruis  them  to  hide 
Fra  feaiful  thudds  of  the  tempiestuous  tide  ; 
Tlie  water  lynis  rowts,  and  euery  lynd 
Wliislit  and  brayt  of  the  soughing  wind. 
Puir  labourers  and  busy  husband  men 
Went  wet  and  weary  draglit  in  the  feu  : 
The  silly  sheep  and  theii"  little  herd  grooms 
Jiurk  under  lee  of  banks,  woods,  and  brooms, 
And  other  dantit  greater  bestial. 
Within  their  stables  seisit  into  stall, 
Sik  as  mules,  horses,  oxen  and  kye. 
Fed  tuskyt  boars,  and  fat  s^vyne  in  sty, 
Sustenyt  were  by  man's  governance 
On  harvist  and  on  simmers  purveyance, 
Wyde  where  with  force  so  Eolus  shoutis  schill, 
In  this  congelit  season  sharp  and  chill. 
The  caUer  air,  penetrative  and  pure, 
Dasyngt+f  the  blood  in  every  creature. 
Made  seek  warm  stoves  and  beinJJ|  fii'es  hot, 
In  double  garment  clad  and  wily-coat, 
With  michty  drink,  and  meats  comfortyve. 
Against  the  stern  winter  for  to  strive. 
Eepatynit  weel,  and  by  the  chimnay  bekyt,§§| 

At  even  be  tyme  down  in  aue  bed  I  me  strekyt,||||I[ 

Wrapit  my  head,  cast  on  claiths  threefald, 

For  to  expel  the  perilous  piercing  cauld: 

I  crossit  me,  syne  bownyt^^^  for  to  sleep : 

Where,  lemand****  thro'  the  glass,  I  dyd  tak  kepe 

Latonya,  the  lang  irksome  nicht, 

Her  subtel  bUnks+f  +  f  shed  and  watery  licht, 

Full  high  up  whirlit  in  her  I'egion, 

Till  Phoebus  richt  in  opposition, 

Into  the  Crab  her  proper  mansion  draw, 

Halding  the  hight  although  the  sun  went  low. 


*  Degrees.                       +  Spoiled.  +   Swept. 

§  Soft,  moist.             [1  Clouds.  ^  Several,  many. 

**  Bringing  back,  recalling.  +f  Place. 

+  +  Lightning.          §§  Isicles.  [|[|   Secret,  secluded. 
%^  Brambles.                ***  Making  a  mourning  sound. 

+  +  +  Stupilying,  benumbing.  J||  Cosy- 

§§§  Warmed."      ||||||   Stretched.  ^^^\  Made  ready. 

****  Flaming,  shining.  -f-f  +  +  Glances, 


The  homed  bird,  wbilk  we  clepe  the  nicht  owl, 
Within  her  cavern  hard  I  shout  and  youl,* 
Laitlilyt  of  form,  with  crooked  camscho*  beak, 
Ugsum§  to  hear  was  her  wild  elrich  shriek : 
The  wild  geese  claking  eke  by  night's  tide, 
Atouril  the  city  fleeing  heard  I  glide. 
On  slumber  I  slaid  full  sad,  and  sleepit  sound 
While  the  orizont  upward  'gan  rebound. 
Phcebus  crowned  bird,  the  nieht's  orlager,5f 
Clapping  his  wings  thrice  had  crawin  clear: 
Approaching  near  the  greking  of  the  day, 
Within  my  bed  I  wakenit  whar  I  lay ; 
So  fast  declynes  Cynthea  the  moon, 
And  kays  kekle**  on  the  roof  aboon  : 
Palamedes  birds  cro\\Tiyngin  the  sky. 
Fleeing  on  randonn,  shapen  like  ane  Y, 
And  as  a  trumpet  rang  their  voices  sound, 
Whose  cries  bene  prognosticatioun 
Of  windy  blastis  and  ventosities  : 
Fast  by  my  chalrayr,++  in  high  wysinj'tJJ  trees. 
The  soir  gled§§  whissles  loud  with  mony  a  pew, 
Whereby  tlie  day  was  dawyn  weel  I  knew  : 
Bade  beit||  ||  the  fire,  and  the  candle  alyght. 
Syne  blessit  me,  and  in  my  wedis  dyght  ;^^  »; . 

A  schut  wyndo  onschet  a  little  on  char,*** 
Perceivit  the  morning  bla,  wan,  and  har,  +  +  + 
With  cloudy  gum  and  rak  o'erwhelm'd  the  air, 
The  sulye,  stythly,  hasart,  rough,  and  hair;J  +  J 
l^rauches  bratlyng,  aud  blacken'd  shew  tlie  brayy, 
With  hirstis  hai'sk  of  wagging  wyndil-strays  ; 
The  dew  drops  congelit  on  stibbil  and  rynd. 
And  sharp  hailstaues,  mortfundeit§§§  of  kynd, 
Hopping  on  the  thak  and  ou  the  causway  by : 
The  schot  I  closit,  and  drew  inwart  in  hy. 
Shivering  for  cauld,  the  season  was  so  snell ; 
Schupe  with  hayt|]|[||  flamb^^^  tolieym  thcfreeHngfeU. 
And,  as  I  bownyt  me  to  the  tire  me  by, 
Baith  up  and  down  the  house  I  did  espy : 
And  seeing  Virgil  on  a  lettron  stand, 
To  write  anon  I  hjnit  a  pen  in  hand, 
Fortil  perform  the  poet  gi-ave  and  sad, 
"VATiom  sa  far  furth,  or  than  begun  I  had  ; 
And  wox  annoyt  sum  deal  in  my  heart 
There  restit  uncomplete  sa  great  a  part. 
And  to  myself  I  said;  In  gud  eflect 
Thou  maun  draw  furth,  the  yoke  lies  on  thy  neck. 
Within  my  mind  compassing  thocht  I  so, 
Na  thing  is  done  while  ought  remains  to  do , 
And  though  I  wear}'  was,  me  list  not  tyre, 
Full  laith  to  leave  our  wark  so  in  the  niyre. 
Or  yet  to  stynt  for  bitter  storm  or  rain  ; 
Here  I  assayt  to  yoke  our  pleuch  again  ; 
And,  as  1  could  with  afald  deligence. 

This  next  Imke  following  of  profond  sentence,  '       • 

Have  thus  begun  in  the  chill  winter  cald. 
When  fi'ostis  duth  ourfret  baith  firth  aud  fald.'  ^ 

These  extracts  will  serve  to  show  that  Douglas 
possessed  an  exuberant  imagination  and  great 
descriptive  powers.  '  The  beauties  of  external 
nature  he  seems  to  have  surveyed  with  the  eyes  of 
a  poet,  the  various  aspects  of  human  life  with  those 
of  a  philosopher.  There  is  in  his  works  a  per- 
petual occurrence  of  those  picturesque  aud  charac- 
teristic touches,  which  can  only  be  produced  by  a 
man  capable  of  accurate  observation  and  original 
thought.'  But  he  wants  the  vigorous  sense,  the 
graphic  force,  and  close  nervous  style  of  Dunbar, 
His  descriptions  are  often  prolix,  and  his  imagery 
is  redundant  and  tediously  profuse.  The  manner 
of  Douglas  is  essentially  that  of  a  scholar,  and  his 

*  Yell.         +  Ugly.         j  Stern-looking.       §  Frightful. 

II  Above.  ^  Clock.  *♦  Jackdaws'  cackle. 
+t  Chamber.  ++  Withered.  §§  Kite. 
nil  Add  fiieh  %^  Garments  dressed. 
**♦  Half  opened.                     tf+  Livid,  wan,  and  hoai-y. 

III  The  ground  stiff,  gray,  and  rough. 

§§§  Deadly  cold.  ||||||  Hot.  ^\^%    Flame. 
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style  is  deformed  by  false  ornament  and  allitera- 
tion, and  a  fondness  for  words  formed  from  the 
Latin ;  and  many  of  liis  epitliets  are  so  inappro- 
priately applied  as  to  show  that  they  are  used 
merely  in  accordance  with  literarj'  fashion,  and 
without  any  definite  meaning  btinf^  attached  to 
them.  It  has  been  frequently  remarked,  that  the 
phraseology  of  Douglas  is  more  obscure  than  that 
of  James  I.,  or  Dunbar,  or  Henryson;  and  that 
whilst  the  works  of  the  latter  may  be  understood 
by  a  merely  English  reader  with  comparatiYe 
facility,  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in  the  '  Palace 
of  Honour,'  and  still  more  in  the  '  Translation  of 
the  iEneid,'  of  which  no  Englishman  could  make  out 
the  meaning  without  guessing  at  every  other  word. 
'  It  is  evident  from  this  fact,  that  though  the  living 
language  of  the  Scottish  people  was  radically 
identical  with  that  which  was  spoken  in  the  south, 
it  had  yet  by  this  time  assumed  decisively  the 
character  of  a  separate  dialect.  It  retained  much 
more  of  the  antique  than  the  English  did ;  because 
it  had  not  received  nearly  so  thorough  a  develop- 
ment in  literature,  and  wanted  especially  the  culti- 
vation which  would  have  been  given  by  a  fi-ee  use 
of  literary  prose.  It  had  also  contracted,  through 
the  provincial  isolation  of  the  country,  many  pecu- 
liarities, which  were  neither  old  Saxon  nor  modern 
English;  and  these  were  now  receiving  continual 
accessions.'*  The  distinction  which  had  thus  gra- 
dually' arisen  between  the  English  and  the  Scot- 
tish dialect  is  expressly  referred  to  by  the  trans- 
lator of  Virgil,  who  tells  us  in  his  prologue  to  the 
first  book,  that  he  '  keipit  na  Soudron  (Southern) 
but  ouir  awin  langage.'  We  gi.e  the  passage  in 
the  original  spelling. 

'  And  yet,  for^^oitb,  I  set  my  bissy  pane, 
As  that  I  couth+  to  mak  it  brade  and  plane, 
Kepand  no  Soudron,  but  our  av,'in  langage. 
And  speke  as  I  lerned  qulieu  I  was  ane  page  ; 
NaJ  yet  sa  clene  all  Soudron  I  refuse, 
Bot  some  worde  I  pronounce  as  nychbouris  dois ; 
Like  as  in  Latlne  bene,  grewe  termes  sura, 
So  me  bebuffit§  qubilnrasfl  or  than  be  dum, 
Sum  bastard  Latyne,  Frensche  or  Ynglis,  ois;V 
Quhalre  scant  was  Scottis  ;  I  had  nane  uther  chois: 
Not  that  our  toung  is  in  the  selvin  skant, 
Bot  for  that  I  the  foutli**  of  langage  want.* 

It  appears  from  the  following  curious  pa.ssage, 
quoted  in  '  Hailes'  Life  of  John  Hamilton,'  that  in 
the  time  of  James  V.,  those  Scotchmen  who  spoke 
the  English  dialect  were  regarded  as  traitors  to 
their  country.  '  James  the  Fyft  hearing  ane  of  his 
subjectis  knap  Suddrone  declarit  him  ane  trateur.' 
Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  Winzet 
speaks  of  his  being  '  nocht  acquyntit  with  your 
Southeroun,'  and  knowir^  0T?)y  to  speak  his  '  pro- 
pir  langage  conforme  to  our  auld  brade  (broad) 
Scottis.'tt 

Douglas  informs  us  that  the  ti-anslation  of  the 
JEneii  was  undertaken  by  him  at  the  request  of 
Henry  Lord  Sinclair,  his  cousin,  and  a  liberal  and 

*  Spalding's  History  of  English  Literature,  \>.  L'^S. 
f  Could.         +  Nor.         §  Behoved.  1|   Sometimes. 

1[  Grandsons,  derivatives.  **  Plenty. 

+  +  Irviiig's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Poets,  vol.  i.  p.  5t). 
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learned  patron  of  literature;  that  it  occupied  only 
sixteen  months,  and  was  completed  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1513,  about  twelve  years  after  he  had  com- 
posed liis  '  Palace  of  Honour.'  In  less  than  two 
months  from  this  date,  the  fatal  battle  of  Flodden 
was  fought,  in  which  the  two  elder  brothers  of 
Douglas  fell,  along  with  two  hundred  gentlemen 
of  their  name.  The  poet,  deeply  affected  by  this 
event,  so  disastrous  to  his  family,  as  well  as  to  the 
king  and  country,  bade  farewell  to  his  poetical 
studies  ;  and  in  the  conclusion  of  his  translation  of 
the  jEneid,  intimates  in  striking  and  characteristic 
terms  his  resolution  of  devoting  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  ;  intimating  at  the  same  time  his 
confident  expectation  that  his  fame  would  be 
perpetual. 

*  Now  is  my  work  all  finished  and  complete, 
Whom  Jovis  ire  nor  fire's  burning  heat. 
Nor  trenchant  sword  shall  defays*  nor  doan  thring,t 
Nor  long  process  of  age,  consumes  all  thing  ; 
"When  that  unknawin  day  shall  bira  address, 
Whilk  not  hat  on  this  body  power  has, 
And  ends  the  date  of  this  uncertain  eild,J 
The  better  part  ol  me  shall  be  upiieUd 
Above  the  sternis§  perpetually  to  ringJI 
And  have  my  name  remain  but^  impairing; 
Throwdut  the  isle  yclipt'it  .\lbione. 
Bead  shall  X  be,  and  sung  by  many  a  one 
Thus  up  my  pen  and  instruments  full  zore,** 
On  Virgil's  post  I  fix  for  evermore, 
Nevir  from  thence  sic  matters  to  descrive  t 
My  muse  shall  now  be  clenett  contemplative 
And  solicair;  as  doth  the  bird  in  cage 
Since  far  by  worn,  all  is  my  childs  age  ; 
And  of  ray  days  near  passit  the  half  date. 
That  nature  should  me  granting,  well  I  wate-tt 
Thus  since  I  feel  down  sweyand§§  the  balance. 
Here  I  resign  my  yonukers  observance,!] |] 
And  will  direct  my  labours  evermoir 
Unto  the  commonwealth  and  God's  gloirUIT 
Adiew,  gnde  readers,  God  give  you  aU  gude  night, 
And  after  death,  gi-aut  us  his  heavenly  light.'*** 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  the  most  popular,  though 
not  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  Sir  David 
Scottish  poets,  was  descended  from  Lindsay. 
a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Lord  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres,  originally  resident  at  Garmylton, 
in  East  Lothian.  The  exact  period  and  place  of 
his  birth  are  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  at 
the  Mount,  the  family  seat  near  Cupar,  Fife,  in 
or  about  the  year  1490.  He  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrews  in  1505,  the  year  of  Knox's 
birth,  and  left  it  in  1509,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  travelled  in 
Italy  during  the  following  year;  but  he  must 
have  returned  to  Scotland  before  the  12th  of 
October,  1511,  when  we  learn  from  the  records 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  he  was  presented  with 
a  quantity  of  'blue  and  yellow  taffety,  to  be  a 
play-coat  for  the  play  performed  in  the  king  and 
queen's  presence  in  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood.'     It  is 

•  Waste,  decay.  t  Thrust.  J  Old  age.  §  Stars. 
11  F,ei"n  1[  Without.  •*  Expert  tt  Complete. 
JI  Wot.       §§  Inclining.       ||||  Observance  of  my  youth. 

;*;  Tl,"'''E„Pid  of  Virgil,  translated  into  Scottish  verse, 
by  Gawin  Douglas,  vol.  u.  p.  S"!-  Published  by  the  Ban- 
natyne  Club. 
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probublc  that  he  held  some  office  in  the  household 
of  James  IV.,  and  he  wiis  appointed  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  afterwards 
James  V.,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1512,  the  day  of  the 
prince's  birth.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  extraordinary  attempt  made  to 
deter  James  from  his  intended  invasion  of  England 
by  the  pretended  apparition  of  the  Apostle  John,  at 
Linlithgow,  and  furnished  both  Pitscottie  and 
Buchanan  with  a  description  of  the  striking  scene.* 
After  the  death  of  the  infatuated  monarch  in  the 
battle  of  Flodden,  Lindsay  continued  his  attendance 
on  his  infant  successor,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  with  t)ie  greatest  fidelity  and  affection. 
Tn  his  poem,  called  the  '  Dream,'  he  reminds  the 
king  how,  when  he  was  young  and  had  not  begun 
to  walk,  he  bore  him  tenderly  in  his  arms,  and 
i\  armly  wrapped  him  in  his  little  bed,  and  sweetly 
sang  with  lute  in  hand  to  give  him  pleasure,  or 
danced  riotously,  or  played  farces  before  him  on 
the  floor.  And  in  his  '  Complaint,'  he  recalls  to 
his  sovereign's  recollection  how  '  he  lay  nightly  by 
his  cheek,'  and  cariied  him  on  his  back  as  a  pedlar 
does  his  pack.t  Lindsay  continued  his  attendance 
on  the  youthful  prince  till  1524,  when  he  was 
removed  from  his  office  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
royal  household  by  the  unprincipled  intrigues  of 
the  queen-mother.  Bellenden,  the  learned  trans- 
lator of  Livy  and  Boeee,  who  was  dismissed  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  proem  to  his  '  Cosmographie,' 
thus  speaks  of  this  unfortunate  revolution: — 

'  And  first  ocourrit  to  my  remeniberinfi. 
How  that  1  was  in  service  with  the  king; 
Put  to  his  grace  in  years  tenderest, 
Clerk  of  iiis  comptis, — tho'  I  was  iudingj 
Witli  heart  and  band  and  every  other  thing, 
That  miglit  hirn  please  in  ony  manner  best, 
Till  bie  envy  me  from  his  service  kest,§ 
By  them  lliat  had  the  court  in  governing, 
As  bii'd  buljl  plumes  herryit  out  of  the  nest.' 

But  although  Lindsay  was  ejected  from  his 
office,  his  services  were  not  altogether  overlooked 
or  forgotten,  for  his  pension  continued  to  be  regu- 
larly paid,  in  consequence,  it  appears,  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  youthful  monarch  himself.  In 
narrating  this  part  of  hiii  history  he  says — 

'  But  T  alace  !  or  ever  I  wist, 
"VVas  trampit  duun  into  the  dust, 
With  heavy  chaige,  withoutin  moir  j 
But  I  wist  never  yet,  wherefore ; 
And  hastily  before  my  face 
Another  slippit  in  Toy  place, 
Who  lichtelie  gat  his  reward, 
And  stylit  was  the  ancient  laird  ; 
That  time,  I  might  make  na  defence, 
But  took  perforce  in  patience  ; 
Praying  to  send  them  ane  mischance 
That  bad  the  court  in  governance  ', 
The  qnhilk  against  me  did  mating,^ 
Contrair  the  plesure  of  the  king  ; 
For  well  I  Itnew  his  giaces  mind 
Was  ever  to  me  true  and  kind, 
And  contrair  their  intention, 
Gart  pay  me  weil  my  pension  : 
Though  I  ane  quhile  wantit  presence, 
He  let  me  have  na  indigence.' 


*   See  ante 
J  Cast. 


+    Ihid    p.  JSO, 
[I   ^\  ilhout. 


Unworthy. 
If  Maligii 


During  the  next  four  years  the  youthful  monarch 
continued  to  be  used  as  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
a  grasping  and  imperious  faction  ;  but  at  la-t,  in 
1528,  when  every  other  effort  to  overthrow  the 
domination  of  the  Dougla.ses  had  failed,  James,  by 
his  own  vigour  and  address,  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  their  odious  thraldom.*  An  important 
change  immediately  took  place  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  and  the  former  '  Keeper  of 
the  King's  Grace,'  as  he  is  styled  in  the  Treasurer's 
accounts,  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the 
favourable  opportunity  to  improve  his  own  for- 
tunes. Aware  of  the  youthful  monarch's  love  of 
literature,  and  especial  predilection  for  poetry,  he 
produced,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1528,  his 
poem  entitled  '  The  Dream,'  which  has  been  cha- 
racterized by  Warton  and  Ellis  as  the  most 
poetical  of  his  compositions.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked,  however,  by  Mr.  Tytler,  that  '  the  sub- 
ject is  too  similar  to  various  poems  of  Dunbar.' 
'  There  is,  indeed,  an  unpleasant  and  somewhat 
monotonous  sameness  in  the  subjects  of  the  ancient 
Scottish  ])oets  ;  nor  can  we  exclude  from  the  same 
censure  their  great  contemporaries  of  the  English 
school.  It  is  their  fashion  to  be  too  constantly 
composing  dreams  or  visions;  some  of  their  finest 
pieces,  although  thej'  do  not  assume  the  title, 
resolve  into  the  same  thing,  and  we  almost  in- 
variably find  the  poet  dropping  asleep.  It  is 
better,  indeed,  that  these  soporific  propensities 
should  be  exhibited  by  the  poet  than  his  readers, 
but  their  perpetual  recurrence  is  tedious.  Chaucer, 
Gower,  James  I.,  Ilenryson,  Dunbar,  Douglas,  and 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  may  all  be  arraigned  as  guiltj^ 
of  this  fault;  and  it  is  to  be  found  running 
through  the  works  of  many  of  their  contem- 
poraries whose  names  are  unknown.  It  seems 
almost  to  have  grown  by  frequent  use  into  an 
established  and  accredited  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  a  wi'iter 
has  to  struggle — the  natural  and  easy  introduction 
of  his  main  subject.  '  The  King's  Quhair,'  '  The 
Thistle  and  the  Rose,'  '  The  Golden  Terge,'  'The 
Palace  of  Honour,'  'The  General  Satire,'  'The 
Praise  of  the  Vision  of  Dame  Vertue,'  '  all  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  commence  after  the  same 
monotonous  manner ;  the  poet  either  walks  into  a 
delicious  garden,  where  he  falls  asleep,  and,  of 
course,  is  visited  by  a  dream,  or  he  awakes  from 
sleep,  rises  from  his  couch,  walks  into  a  garden, 
and  reclining  in  some  flowery  arbour,  again  falls 
asleep,  and  sees  a  vision. 't  In  the  present  case, 
the  poet,  after  having  spent  a  long  winter  night 
without  sleep,  rises  from  his  bed  and  bends  his 
course  towards  the  sea-shore.  His  description  of 
the  faded  winter  landscape  is  beautifully  ex- 
pressed— 

'I  met  dame  Flora  in  dnle*  weed  disgtiisit, 
Which  into  i\Iay  was  dnloe  and  delectable. 
With  stalwart§  storms  her  sweetness  was  surprisit, 

*  See  ante,  p.  440. 

t  Lives  of  Scottish  W(.rtbies,  vol.  iii.  p,  SO.S. 
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Her  heavenly  hues  were  tunieJ  into  sahle, 
Which  umquhile*  were  to  lovers  amiable, 
Fled  from  the  Irost  the  tender  dowers  I  saw, 
Under  dame  Nature's  mantle  lurking  law.t 

'  The  small  fowls  in  flocks  saw  I  flee 
Tu  Nature  making  great  lamentation, 

They  lightit  down  beside  me  on  ane  tree, 
Of  their  complaint  I  had  compassion. 
.\nd  with  ane  piteous  exclamation. 

They  said.  Blessed  be  summer,  with  his  flowei-s  ! 

And  warj'itj  be  thou  Winter,  with  thy  showers  ! 

'  AJlace,  A-urora !  the  aillie  lark  can  cry,§ 

Where  bast  thou  left  thy  balmy  liq^uor  sweet, 
That  us  rejoiced,  we  mounting  in  the  sky? 
Thy  silver  drops  are  turned  into  sleet : 
Of  fair  Phffibus  !  where  is  thy  wholesome  heat? 
Why  tbolesjl  tliouthy  heavenly  pleasant  face 
With  misty  vapours  to  be  obscui-ed,  allace  ? 

•Where  art  thou.  May,  with  June  thy  sister  schene,^ 

Weill  bordourit  with  daisies  of  deliglit? 
And  gentle  July  with  thy  man:le  green, 
Enamilit  with  roses  red  and  white  ?  ' 

The  poet  a.scends  the  cliffe  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
entering  a  cavern,  sits  down  '  to  register  iu  rhyme 
some  merry  matter  of  antiquity.'  But  feeling  an 
indisposition  to  labour,  he  -n-raps  himself  in  his 
cloak,  and  is  lulled  asleep  by  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  among  the  rocks,  and  the  beating  of  the  tide. 
In  his  sleep  he  is  favoured  with  '  ane  marvellous 
vision,'  and  fancies  himself  accosted  by  a  lady  of 
great  beauty  and  benignity  of  aspect,  who  informs 
him  that  she  comes  to  bear  him  company  and  to 
soothe  his  melancholy.  Accompanied  by  his  fair 
guide,  he  is  instantaneously  carried  into  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  and  enters  the  lowest  hell,  where  he  sees 
po])es,  emperors,  kings,  cardinals,  and  archbishops 
in  their  pontifical  attire,  '  proud  and  perverse  pre- 
lates out  of  number,'  and  ecclesiastics  of  every 
degree,  who  have  been  condemned  to  this  noisome 
pit  as  a  punishment  for  their  covetousness,  lust, 
and  ambition.  He  next  beholds  '  a  den  full  dolor- 
ous,' where  princes,  and  lords  temporal  of  every 
rank,  are  tortured  for  their  'cruel  oppression, 
■wrangous  conquest,'  and  other  crimes.  '  Common 
people  of  every  state'  are  seen  '  flichtering  in  the 
fyre,' — mansworn  (perjured)  merchants,  hoarders 
of  gold,  and  common  usurers,  false  men  of  law, 
right  cunning  in  quirks,  thieves,  robbers,  and  pub- 
lic oppressors,  dishonest  labourers  and  craftsmen 
out  of  number. 

Having  surveyed  this  dreary  region,  the  poet 
next  obtains  a  view  of  purgatory,  of  the  region  to 
which  unbaptized  infants  are  consigned,  and  of  the 
limbus  of  the  souls  of  men  who  died  before  Christ. 
He  then  re-ascends  with  his  guide  through  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  In  passing,  they  survey  the 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and 
mount  through  the  ocean  which  is  supposed  to 
environ  the  earth,  through  the  air,  and  next 
through  the  fire.  They  then  enter  the  sphere  of  the 
moon,  who  is  styled 

'  Queen  of  the  t^oa  and  beauty  of  the  night ;' 


and   after   visiting    in  succession    Mereurius    and 
Venus,  they  pass 

■  to  the  sphere  of  Phcebus  bright, 


That  lusty  lamp  and  lantern  of  the  heaven, 
And  gladder*  of  the  stars  with  his  light: 
And  principal  of  all  the  planets  seven. 
And  set  in  midst  nf  them  all  full  e\"en, 
As  king  royal  rolling  in  his  sphere, 
Full  pleasantly  into  his  golden  chair  ' 

And  the  poet  describes  with  great  force 


.  his  diadem  royal 


*  Formerly. 
§  Began  to  cry. 


+  Low. 
Suffers. 


J  Cursed, 
•[  Shining,  bright. 


Bordourit  with  precious  stones  shining  bright, 
His  golden  car  or  throne  imperial. 

The  four  steeds,  that  drawith  it  fuU  right.' 

They  now  pass  through  the 'chrystalline'  hea- 
ven, and  are  admitted  to  the  'Empyreal,'  or  heaven 
of  heavens,  the  glorious  inhabitants  of  which  are 
described  at  great  length.  Keniembrance  and  the 
poet  leaving  the  celestial  regions,  survey  the 
earth,  which  is  represented  as  divided  into 
three  pa)ts,  no  mention  being  made  of  America, 
although  that  quarter  of  the  globe  had  been  re- 
cently discovered.  The  poet  then  inquires  con- 
cerning the  terrestrial  paradise,  and  is  presented 
with  a  view  of  that  '  glorious  garth  or  garden  of 
every  flower,'  which  is  described  as  situated  in  the 
middle  region  of  the  air,  in  a  climate  of  pei-pe- 
tual  serenity,  and  enclosed  with  walls  of  fire,  and 
guarded  by  an  angel. 

The  poet  is  next  gratified  with  a  distant  view  oi 
his  native  land ;  and  after  dilating  with  great 
complacency  on  its  seas  teeming  with  fish,  its 
fruitful  mountains  and  %"ales,  its  pleasant  rivers  and 
lochs,  its  forests  full  of  doe  and  roe,  and  hart  and 
hind,  and  its  fresh  fountains,  whose  wholesome 
crystal  streams  water  the  green  meads,  he  expresses 
his  surprise  that  a  country  possessed  of  such  natural 
advantages,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  great  in- 
genidty  and  strength,  '  great  deeds  to  endure,' 
should  yet  be  sunk  in  a  state  of  poverty  and 
wretcliedness.  Remembrance  informs  him  that 
wealth  can  never  increase  where  '  policy,'  or  good 
government,  docs  not  exist,  and  that  justice  can 
only  reside  with  peace.  A  nation  must  of  neces- 
sity be  unprosperous  when  those  who  ought  to 
administer  justice  are  guilty  of  slumbering  on  the 
tribunal.  The  miseries  of  Scotland  are  therefore 
all  to  be  traced  to  the  faults  of  its  rulers — the 
want  of  justice,  policy,  and  peace.  While  the 
poet  and  his  conductress  are  thus  discoursing 
their  attention  is  attracted  by  the  sudden  appari- 
tion of  a  remarkable  figure, — 

'  And  as  we  were  speaking  to  and  fro, 

We  saw  ane  busteous  beirne+  come  o'er  the  bent. 
But  horse  on  futej  as  fast  as  he  rnicht  go, 
Whose  raiment  was  all  raggit,  rivin  and  rent, 
"With  visage  lean  as  he  bad  fastit  Ijent ; 
And  forward  on  his  ways  be  did  arlvance, 
With  ane  richt  melancholious  countenance 

'  With  scrip  on  hip  and  pyke-staff  in  his  hand. 

As  be  had  bene  pui-posit  to  pass  fra  hame, 

Quoth  T,  "G-udeman,  I  wald  fain  understand, 

Uif  that  ye  plesit,  to  wit,  what  were  your  name  ?  " 


Comforter. 


+  A  boisterous  person. 
"Without  horse  and  on  foot. 
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Qttotll  he,  "  My  son,  of  that  I  think  great  shame  ; 
But  sen*  thou  wald  of  my  name  have  ane  feil,+ 
Forsooth  they  call  me  John  thk  Comhonweill."  * 

Sir  ComnionweiU  then  enters  into  a  lengthened 
description  of  the  miserahle  state  of  the  country. 
His  friends,  he  says,  are  all  put  to  flight.  Policy 
is  returned  to  Prance.  His  sister  Justice  has  al- 
most lost  her  sight,  and  is  no  longer  able  to  hold 
the  balance.  Plain-vvrong  is  now  appointed  cap- 
tain of  the  ordinance,  so  that  Equity  and  Reason 
are  compleiely  excluded.  Over  all  the  south  of 
Scotland,  from  Berwicljshire  to  Lochmaben  in 
Annandale,  he  could  not  distinguish  an  honest 
man  from  a  thief.  In  the  Highland  and  Isles  he 
could  find  no  place  of  rest,  and  he  was  ignomini- 
ously  driven  from  the  Lowlands,  where  he  at- 
tempted to  find  refuge.  He  had  sought  to  '  make 
his  moan  '  to  the  spiritual  estate,  but  they  had  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  complaint. 

*Prycle  has  chased  far  from  them  hnmilitie  : 
Devotion  is  fled  unto  the  friars, 
Sensual  pleasure  has  banished  chastitie.' 

And  the  prelates  go  like  seculars,  taking  more 
pleasure  in  counting  their  money  than  in  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  their  office.  Liberty,  Loyalty, 
and  Knightly  Valour  are  all  fled, 

'And  C(nvardice  with  lords  is  laureate.' 

He  declares  that  he  has  therefore  formed  the 
resolution  of  abandoning  a  country  where  he  has 
experienced  nothing  but  neglect  or  insult  from 
people  of  every  description  ;  and  that  no  Scotchman 
shall  again  find  favour  with  him  until  the  kingdom 
be  governed  by  '  ane  auld  prudent  king,'  who  shall 
delight  in  executing  justice,  and  in  bringing  strong 
traitors  to  condign  punishment. 

'  As  yet  I  say  to  thee  ane  other  thing, 

I  see  right  weili  that  proverh  is  right  true, 
Woe  to  the  realm  that  hath  ane  ow'r  young  king  ; 
With  tlxat  he  turned  his  back  and  said  Adieu.' 

Remembrance  then  conducts  the  poet  back  to  the 
cave  on  the  sea  shore,  and  he  is  speedily  awakened 
by  a  discharge  of  artillery  from  a  ship  which  at 
this  juncture  appears  under  sail.  The  poem  con- 
cludes with  'Ane  Exhortation  to  the  King's  Grace,' 
in  which  the  poet,  vi'ith  great  freedom  and  boldness, 
■warns  his  so\  ereign  against  the  faults  which  had 
proved  fatal  to  his  predecessors,  aiid  exhorts  him,  in 
strong  terms,  to  attend  carefully  to  the  interests  of 
the  '  commonweil,'  to  drive  flatterers  from  his  pre- 
sence, to  deal  evcnhanded  justice  to  great  and  small, 
to  be  an  example  to  his  people  in  all  virtuous  and 
honourable  deeds,  to  shun  avarice  and  sensuality, 
to  use  the  counsel  of  his  p-udent  barons,  and  not 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  individual  will,  and, 
finally,  to  remember  that  life  is  short  and  uncertain, 
and  that  none  liigh  or  low  can  escape  the  stroke 
of  the  great  leveller,  death;  and  that  as  he  must 
sooner  or  later  put  off  this  mortal  frame,  he  should 
seek  grace  from  Him  who  bled  and  died  to  confirm 
om-  peace. 

*   Since.  +  Information. 


In  the  epistle  to  James  V.  prefixed  to  '  The  Bream, 
Lindsay  speaks  in  affectionate  terms  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  king  when  a  child,* 
and  expresses  his  hope  that  he  will  receive  '  ane 
gudely  rccompenee.'  In 'The  Complaint,' written 
in  the  following  year  (1529),  he  recurs  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  after  a  graphic  description  of  his  own 
services,  remonstrates  with  great  freedom  against 
the  neglect  with  which  he  had  been  treated.  His 
friends,  he  says,  all  blame  his  negligence  in  not 
seeking  some  recompense;  and  «hen  he  is  asked 
■why  he  has  not  got  a  piece  of  land  as  well  as  others, 
he  is  so  ashamed  that  he  can  make  no  reply.  He 
is  assured,  however,  that  his  majesty  will  certainly 
reward  him  before  he  die,  although  he  does  not 
clamour  '  like  ane  bard.'  The  blame  of  so  long 
overlooking  his  services  does  not  rest  with  the  king. 
Had  I  solicited  like  the  rest,  he  says, 

'  My  reward  had  nocht  bene  to  crave  : 
tint  now  1  nray  weill  understand 
Ane  dumb  man  yet  wan  never  land, 
And  in  the  court  men  get  na  thing 
Witiiouteu  opportune  asking.' 

\^'^lile  the  greedy  courtiers  -nere  eagerly  bent  on 
promoting  their  own  interest,  he  had  no  other  care 
but  to  give  pleasure  to  his  youthtiil  charge,  who 
requited  him  with  the  fondest  affection. 

'  I  wat  thou  loved  me  better  than 
Nor  now  some  wyfe  docs  her  gudeman; 
Then  men  tiU  other  did  record, 
Said  LyndesJay  wald  be  rap.de  ane  lord  . 
Tlion  1ms  made  lords,  sir,  by  Sanct  Geill  i 
Of  some  that  has  xiocht  servit  so  weiU.' 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  his  hopes  were  blasted  by  the  revolution 
which  took  place  in  the  government  in  1524, f  and 
portrays  in  striking  colours  the  manner  in  which 
the  tender  age  of  the  prince  was  corrupted  by  the 
designing  profligacy  of  his  attendants.  His  censure 
of  their  base  and  selfish  conduct  is  given  in  remark- 
ably bold  and  spirited  terms.  They  took  the  young 
prince  from  the  schools,  he  says,  where  he  was 
learning  virtue  and  science, 

*  And  hastily  put  in  his  hand 
The  government  of  all  Scotland  : 
As  who  wlien  roars  the  sloi^my  blast. 
And  mariners  are  all  aghast, 
Tlirough  dangers  of  the  ocean's  rage 
Would  take  a  child  of  tender  age, 
That  never  had  been  on  the  sea, 
And  to  his  bidding  all  obey, 
Putting  the  rudder  in  his  hand, 
For  dread  of  rocks  and  the  foreland. 

'  I  may  not  call  their  counsel  treason,'  he  con 
tinues,  '  but  I  must  pronounce  it  folly  and  madness; 
I  pray  God  that  I  may  never  agiin  see  in  this  realm 
so  young  a  king.'  The  passage  has  already  been 
given  in  which  the  poet  denounces  with  honest  in- 
dignation the  conduct  of  those  wicked  counsellors 
by  whom  the  youthful  monarch  was  artfully  exposed 
to  the  most  alluring  temptations,  and  studiously 
initiated  in  vicious  pleasures.  J     He  describes,  with 

•  See  ante,  p.  432.  +  Ibid.  pp.  .128,  433. 

t   Ibid.  p.  434. 
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much  spirit  and  humour,  the  interested  and  ava- 
ricious motives  bv  wliich  the  courtiers  and  governore 
of  the  prince  vrere  actuated,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  contrived  to  engross  and  divide  among 
themselves  the  richest  offices. 

'  Koukand*  and  whisperiug  to  each  other, 
Tak  thou  my  part,  quoth  he,  my  brother  j 
Be  there  between  us  stedfast  bands. 
When  aught  r-liall  vaikf  into  our  hands, 
That  each  maa  stand  to  help  his  fellow ; 
I  hold  thereto  man  by  all  hallow,J 
And  if  tlie  Xrensiirer?  be  oui-  friend, 
Then  shall  we  get  baith  tack  and  teind,|l 
Tak  he  our  part  then  who  dave  wrong  us, 
But  we  shall  paiii^  the  pell"  amang  us, 
***** 

So  hastily  they  made  a  hand. 

Some  gather 'd  gold,  some  conquest  land: 

Sir,  some  would  say  by  St.  Denis, 

Give  me  some  lusty  benefice. 

And  ye  shall  all  the  profit  have ; 

Give  me  the  name,  take  thou  the  lave  ;  *  * 

But  e'er  the  bulls  were  Weill  come  hame, 

His  conscience  told  him  twas  a  shame; 

An  action  sln^jl  and  prodigious, 

To  make  such  paction  with  the  liegee — 

So  to  avoid  the  sin  and  scandal, 

'Twas  right  baith  name  and  rent  to  handle. '+f 

While  this  sad  scene  of  selfishness  and  mis- 
government  was  going  on,  the  poet,  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  afraid  to  appear  openly  at  court, 
could  only  hide  himself  in  a  corner,  from  which  he 
watched  the  unprincipled  proceedings  of  those  who 
had  seized  the  government  and  person  of  the  young 
king  :— 

'  When  I  durst  neither  peep  nor  look, 
I  yet  could  hide  me  in  a  nook ; 
To  see  these  wondrous  vanities. 
And  hov  like  any  busy  bees 
They  occupied  their  golden  houi-s. 
With  help  of  their  new  goveruours.' 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe  in  vigorous 
strains  the  torn  and  distracted  state  of  the  country, 
in  consequence  of  the  struggles  for  power  among 
the  hostile  factions;  the  rapid  revolutions  which 
took  place  in  the  government;  the  expulsion  of  the 
Douglases  by  Archbishop  Beaton  and  the  Regent 
Albany — 

And  others  took  the  goveraing, 
Weill  worse  than  they  in  ilka  thing  ;' 

The  return  of  Angus  to  power ;  the  tumult,  misery, 
and  bloodshed  by  which  it  v/as  accompanied, 
'while  on  every  side  there  was  bloode-shedding,' 
and  the  court  was  thronged  with  '  tyrants,  traitors, 
public  oppressors,  murderers,  and  common  thieves;' 
and  finally,  the  unexpected  escape  of  the  king, 
with  the  precipitate  flight  of  these  who  had  kept 
him  in  irksome  and  ignominious  thraldom — • 

*  \Mien  of  their  lives  they  had  sic  dreed, 
That  they  were  fain  to  trot  o'er  Tweed.' 


*  Standing  close.         t  Any  office  shall  become  vacant. 

I  All  saints. 

§  This  potent  treasurer  was  Ai'chibald  Douglas,  the 
uncle  of  the  Eai'l  of  Angus. 

I)  Lease  and  titlie.  if  Divide.  **  EemainJm-. 

t+  Poems,  vol.  i.  pp.  262 — 264;  Lives  of  Scottish  Wor- 
thies, vol.  iii.  p.  212. 


AYith  this  miserable  state  of  things  Lindsay 
dexterously  contrasts  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  country  after  James  had  taken  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  owji  hands.  Justice  had  been 
executed  on  the  hie-hland  katerans  and  on  Johnnie 
Armstrong,  and  other  noted  border  freebooters  ;* 
Oppression  and  his  accomplices  had  been  hanged; 
Poverty  had  fled  to  the  Hebrides ;  idle  rogues  were 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  the  husbandman 
rejoiced  in  his  security,  now  that  '  the  rash-bush 
kept  the  cow.'  In  describing  the  effect  of  the 
famous  expedition  which  James  undertook  against 
the  border  thieves,  and  the  other  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  him  for  the  repression  of  disorder  and 
crime,  soon  after  his  assumption  of  the  supreme 
power,  the  poet  employs  the  follovsdng  striking 
and  picturesque  personifications: — 

'  Now  Justice  holds  her  sword  on  high 
With  her  balance  of  Equity  ; 
And  in  this  realm  has  made  sic  ordour, 
Baith  thro'  the  Hieland,  and  the  Bordour, 
That  Oppression  and  all  his  fellows 
Are  hanged  high  upon  the  gallows; 
Dame  Prudence  has  thee  by  the  head, 
And  Temperance  doth  thy  bridle  lead, 
I  see  dame  Force  mak  assistance. 
Bearing  thy  targe  oi'  a-ssnranee  ; 
And  lusty  Lady  Chastity 
Has  banished  Sensualitie : 
Dame  Riches  takes  on  thee  sic  cure,  ^ 

1  pray  God  that  she  lang  endm-e, 
That  Poverty  dare  not  Ije  seen 
Into  thy  house  for  haith  her  een,+ 
But  fra  thy  grace  fled  mony  miles, 
Amang  the  hunters  in  the  Isles  : 
Dissimulance  dare  not  show  her  face, 
Quhilk  wont  was  to  beguile  thy  grace, 
Folly  is  tied  out  of  the  to\vn, 
Quhilk  aye  was  contrail*  to  reason  ; 
Policy  and  Peace  begin  to  plant, 
That  virtuous  men  can  nothing  want ; 
And  masterful  and  idle  lo^vnsJ 
Shall  lianished  be  in  the  Galzeowns  ;§ 
John  T'pland  ben  full  blyth  I  trow. 
Because  the  rash-hush  keeps  the  cow.'[| 

'  Everything  in  the  realm,' he  continues,  '  is  now 
brought  into  good  order  except  the  spiritual 
estate,'  and  he  exhorts  the  king  to  compel  his 
clergy  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  their  office;  to 
preach  with  sincerity;  to  administer  the  sacraments 
according  to  the  institution  of  Christ ;  and  not  to 
deceive  the  flock  with  vain  traditions,  such  as 
superstitious  pilgrimages,  and  prayers  to  graven 
images,  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God. 
He  alludes  to  the  punishment  which  overtook 
Jeroboam  and  other  princes  of  Israel,  who  counte- 
nanced idolatry,  and  were  therefore  justly  rooted 
out  of  their  kingdoms,  and  encourages  the  king  to 
incline  his  heart 

'  To  keep  the  blessed  law  divine,' 

by  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  and  of  many 
faithful  kings  of  Israel,  who  overthrew  idolatry, 
and  would  suffer  no  images  to  stand  in  the  temple, 
because  they  were  forbidden  by  Divine  command. 
The  piece,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Warton,  is 


See  ante,  p.  143. 
Galleons,  galleys. 
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■ni'itten  throughout  with  vigour,  and  occasionally 
with  much  tenderness  and  elegance,  concludes  with 
a  hint  that,  since  his  majesty  is  the  richest  monarch 
that  ever  reigned  in  Scotland,  it  will  bo  for  his 
credit  not  to  overlook  the  merits  of  his  old  servant; 
and  if, — he  quaintly  adds,  his  grace  will  lend  him 

'  Of  gold  ane  thousand  pound  or  tway,' 

he  will  give  him  a  sealed  bond,  obliging  himself  to 
repay  the  loan  when  the  Bass  and  the  Isle  of  May 
arc  set  upon  Mount  Sinai,  or  the  Lomond  Hills, 
near  Falkland,  are  removed  to  Northumberland,  or 

'When  kii'kraen  yairuis*  na  dignity, 
Nor  wives  na  soveranitie.' 

'  If  not,'  says  he,  in  a  tone  of  calm  Christian  philo- 
sophy, 'my  God 

'  Shall  oause  me  stand  content 
Witli  quiet  life  and  sober  rent, 
And  talce  me  in  ray  latter  age, 
Unto  my  simple  hermitage, 
To  spend  tlie  gear  my  elders  won, 
As  did  iJiogenes  in  his  tun.'-f 

The  '  Complaint'  of  the  poet  was  not  made  in 
vain,  for  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
Lion  King-at-arms ;  an  office  of  great  dignity  and 
importance,  as  the  Lion  was  not  only  the  chief 
judge  within  the  realm  of  all  matters  connected 
witli  heraldry,  but  was  also  the  official  ambassador 
from  his  sovereign  to  foreign  countries.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  this  official  is  at  the  coronation  of 
Robert  II.  in  1371,  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
ofRce  itself  is  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  bearing  of 
coats  armorial.  In  a  manuscript  account  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Scottish  kings,  it  is  stated,  that 
when  Robert  was  inaugurated,  the  Lion  King-at- 
arms  was  called  in  by  the  Lord  Marshal,  attended 
by  the  heralds,  who  came  in  their  coats  or  tabards. 
The  Lion  then  sat  down  at  the  king's  feet,  and  the 
heralds  went  to  the  stage  prepared  for  them ;  after 
which  the  Marshal,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Bishop 
of  St.  Andiews,  did  swear  the  Lion,  who  being 
sworn,  put  on  his  crown  ordained  him  to  wear  for 
the  solemnity. J  The  Lion  King  himself,  when  he 
was  appointed  to  his  office,  was  inaugurated  with 
great  state  and  solemnity.  The  ancient  crown  of 
Scotland  was  placed  on  his  head  bj'  the  king  him- 
self, and  it  was  his  privilege  on  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation to  dine  at  the  royal  table,  wearing  the  crown 
during  the  continuance  of  the  feast. § 

SUioitly  after  his  promotion,  Lindsay  appears 
to  have  written  the  '  Complaint  of  the  King's  Pa- 
pingo,'  a  satirical  poem,  which,  as  Mr.  Tytler  re- 
marks, may  be  regarded  as  his  first  open  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  abuses  of  the  Romanist 
religion  in  Scotland.  'The  fiction,'  he  continues,  'of 
throwing  his  observations  into  the  mouth  of  this 
feathered  satirist,  so  well  known  for  its  petulance, 
garrulity,  and  licentiousness  of  remark,  was  inge- 

*  Desire  earnestly. 

+  "Worlts  of  Sir  D.  I.iuJsay,  vol.  i.  p.  279  ;  Lives  of  Scot- 

ti^l'  Wortliies,  vol.  iii.  p.  21!i. 

+  Cluilmers'  Life;  Lindsay's  Worhs,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 

I  Ibid.  p.  OL 


nious  and  prudent ;  ingenious,  because  it  enabled 
him  to  be  severe  under  the  disguise  of  being  na- 
tural; and  prudent,  as  in  the  case  of  any  threat- 
ened ecclesiastical  persecution,  it  permitted  Mm  to 
substitute  the  papingofor  the  poet.'* 

In  the  introductory  stanzas  the  poet  enumerates 
the  'poets  auld,'  Dunbar,  Kennedy,  Douglas,  and 
other  illustrious  brethren  of  the  lyre,  who  have 
written  'in  style  heroical  of  every  matter,  tragedy, 
and  story,'  and  whose  genius  far  transcends  the 
'dull  intelligence  of  poets  now.'  And  even  though 
he  had  '  ingyne,'  he  complains  that  he  knows  not 
what  to  write,  for  every  rich  and  resplendent 
flower  in  the  garden  of  poetry  has  been  already 
plucked  by  these  master  spirits ;  he  must  therefore 
be  contented  with  '  The  Complaint  of  a  '\\'ounded 
Papingo,  or  Parrot.'  ITie  poet's  description  of  his 
feathered  heroine  is  exceedingly  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing:— 

'  Ane  papingo,  right  pleasant  and  perfyte,-f 
Presentit  was  till  our  most  noble  King, 

Of  whom  his  Grace  ane  lang  time  had  delyte — 
]\Iair  fair  of  form  J  wot  ilew  ne'er  on  wing  ; 
This  properj  bird  he  gave  in  governing 

To  me,  who  was  his  simple  servitonre. 

On  whom  r  did  my  diligence  and  cure. 

'  To  learn  her  langnage  artificial. 

To  play  "  platfnte,"  and  whistle  "  futebefore,"§ 
But  of  her  inclination  natural, 

She  counterfeit  all  fowls  less  or  more, 
Of  her  enrage.)!     She  wald  withtmt  ray  lore, 
Sing  like  the  merle,  and  craw  like  to  the  cock, 
Pew  like  the  gled,l[  and  chaunt  lilte  the  laverock.** 

'  P>ark  like  a  dog  and  kekill  like  a  kae,++ 
Blait  like  a  hng|"|  and  buller  like  a  bull. 
Wail  like  a  gouk§5  and  greit  when  she  was  wae.HJl 
C'limbe  on  a  curd,  syne  lauch  and  play  the  fule, 
Slie  might  have  been  ane  minstrel  against  Yule  : 
This  blissit  bird  was  to  me  so  pleasand, 
Where'er  I  went  I  bore  her  on  my  hand.' 

Accompanied  as  usual  by  this  amusing  compa- 
nion, the  poet,  one  pleasant  morning,  strolled  into 
his  garden  to  repose  among  the  'flowers,  fresh,  fra- 
grant and  beautiful,' 

'  Walking  alane,  none  but  my  bird  and  I.' 

He  wishes  to  repeat  his  morning  prayers,  and  in 
the  interval  places  his  talkative  friend  on  a  branch 
beside  him.  But  she,  delighted  with  her  liberty, 
began  to  climb  from  twig  to  twig,  till  she  reached 
so  great  a  height  as  to  alarm  the  poet  for  her  safety. 

'  Sweet  bird,  said  I,  beware  !  mount  not  ouir  high, 
Heturn  in  time,  perchance  thy  feet  may  failzie ; 

Thou  art  richt  fat,  and  nocht  weill  used  to  die, 
The  greedie  gled  I  dread  she  thee  assailzie. 
I  will,  said  she,  ascend  vailzie  quod  vailzie,^«f 

It  is  my  kyne***  to  climb  aye  to  the  hicht ; 

Of  feather  and  hone  I  wat  "Weill  I  am  wicht.+++ 

'  So  on  the  highest  little  tender  twist, ^J  + 

With  wings  displayed,  she  sat  full  wantonly; 
But  Boreas  blew  ane  blast  or  e'er  she  wist, 

Which  brake  the  branch  and  blew  her  suddenly 
Down  to  the  ground  with  mony  careful  cry. 


*  Scottish  Worthies,  vol.  iii.  p.  221.       +  Accomplished. 

*  Elegant.  §  Popular  games  and  tunes. 
II  Of  her  oi-m  self.  \  Hawk,  ••  Lark. 
+  +  Jackdaw.  J  J  A  young  sheep.  §§  Cuckoo. 
nil  Sorry.  ^^  Happen  what  may.  ***  Nature. 
+  +  +  Strong.                                                             J* J  Tfl-ijJ. 
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'  Trow  ye,  if  that  ray  heart  was  wo-befrone, 

To  sen  that  fowl  tljchter*  among  tlie  dowers, 
Quhilk,  with  great  murning,  gan  to  make  her  moau 
Now  coming  are,  she  said,  the  fatal  hours 
Of  hitter  death  ;  now  must  I  tliole  the  showers  ;  H- 
Oh,  dame  Nature  !  I  pray  thee  of  thy  grace, 
Lend  me  leisure  to  speak  ane  little  space, 

'  For  to  complain  my  fate  unfortunate. 
And  to  dispense  my  geirj  or  I  depart ; 
Since  of  all  comfort  I  am  desolate. 

Allane,  except  the  death  here  with  his  dart, 
With  awfull  cheir  ready  *o  pierce  my  heart. 
And  witli  that  word  she  took  ane  passion. 
Syne  flatlings  fell  and  swappit  into  a  swoon.  § 

'With  sorry  heart,  pierced  with  compassion, 
And  salt  tears  distilling  from  mine  e'ne, 
To  hear  that  bird's  lamentation 

I  did  approach  under  ane  hawthorn  gi-een, 
MTiere  I  might  hear,  and  see,  and  be  unseen ; 
And  when  this  bii'd  had  swooned  twice  or  thrice. 
She  gan  to  speak,  saying  upon  this  wise.' 

In  this  sad  condition  the  dying  papingo  first  of 
all  laments  the  fickleness  of  fortune,  and  her  own 
contempt  of  prudent  counsel;  and  then  proceeds  to 
address  an  epistle,  first  to  her  sovereign  lord  the 
king,  next  to  her  brother  at  court;  and  lastly  she 
enters  into  a  'communing '  with  her  holy  executors, 
a  magpie,  a  raven,  and  a  hawk,  who  personate  the 
characters  of  a  canon  regular,  a  black  monk,  and  a 
holy  friar.  '  In  this  manner,  somewhat  inartificial, 
if  we  consider  that  the  poem  is  long,  and  the  papingo 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  Lindsay  contrives  to  intro- 
duce his  advice  to  the  king,  his  counsel  to  the  cour- 
tiers and  nobles,  and  his  satire  upon  the  corruptions 
of  the  clergy.  Much  in  each  of  these  division.s  is 
excellent,  the  observations  are  shrewd,  the  political 
advice  sound  and  honest,  the  poetry  ahvaj-s  elegant, 
often  brilliant,  and  the  wit  of  that  light  and  grace- 
ful kind  which,  unlike  some  of  his  other  pieces,  is 
not  deformed  by  coarseness  or  vulgarity.'||  In  the 
epistle  to  the  king,  after  alluding  to  his  fine  natural 
genius  and  accomplishments,  he  reminds  him  that 
he  is  only  the  vassal  of  the  King  of  kings,  who  will 
bestow  upon  him  an  inestimable  reward,  if  he  prove 
a  faithful  and  diligent  ruler,  and  will  assuredly 
inflict  upon  him  condign  punishment  if  he  prove 
slothful  or  negligent.  He  therefore  exhorts  his 
majesty  to  apply  his  vigorous  intellect  to  the  study 
of  the  duties  of  his  office — to  show  himself  an  en- 
sample  to  his  subjects  in  honour  and  virtue — to 
choose  wise  counsellors,  and  to  follow  their  advice 
— to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  nobles,  and  to  mix  mercy 
with  justice  in  the  correction  of  their  faitlts — to 
shun  the  errors  which  had  ruined  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  to  entreat  the  blessed  Saviour  to 
keep  him  from  evil  deeds, 

'  That  na  poet  report  of  thee  but  gude.'^ 

The  epistle  to  his  brother  at  court  describes  in 
terse  and  spirited  terms  the  fickleness  and  muta- 
bility of  courts — the  'painful  pleasure'  of  the  de- 

•  Flutter.  +  Bear  the  sorrows.  +  Wealth. 

§  Sunk  over  in  a  swoon. 
II  Lives  of  Scottish  Worthies,  vol.  ill.  p.  226. 
"If  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  297—304  ;  see  ante,  pp. 
i32, 43.1.  .ft  .ff 


pendents  on  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign,  living 
'  sometime  in  hope,  sometime  in  discomfort,' — the 
feigning  fools  and  flatterers  who  often  obtain  great 
rewards  for  small  service — the  pickthanka,  pre- 
tenders, and  tell-tales,  who 

'  Sometime  in  court  have  mair  authoritie 
Nor  devout  doctors  in  divinitie.' 

He  anathematizes  in  strong  language  the  conduct 
of  the  sons  of  Belial  who  infest  the  royal  palace, 
and  by  their  wicked  counsel  entice  their  sovereign 
to  gambling  and  licentiousness,  and  declares  that  if 
he  had  the  power,  such  knaves  should  be  punislied 
more  severely  even  than  traitors.  He  then  goes  on 
to  tell 

'  Wliat  travers,*  trouble,  and  calamity. 

Hath  been  in  court  within  thir  hundred  years; 
What  mortal  changes  and  wliat  misery, 

What  noble  men  bene  brought  upon  their  biers  ;' 

and  to  show  that  neither  prince  nor  page  is  exempt 
from  these  calamities,  he  refers  to  the  miserable 
fate  of  the  various  sovereigns  of  the  Stuart  family. 
The  assassination  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Iloth- 
say,  the  broken  heart  of  his  royal  father,  Robert 
III.,  the  execution  of  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  the  ruin  of  his  family,  the  long  captivity  and 
cruel  murder  of  James  I.,  '  the  pattern  of  prudence, 
gem  of  ingyne,  and  pearl  of  policy,'  the  sudden 
death  of  his  successor,  the  rebellion  of  the  nobles 
and  of  his  own  son  against  James  III.,  the  hanging 
of  Cochran  and  his  '  caitive  company  '  o\er  Lauder 
Bridge,  are  rapidly  sketched  with  great  discrimi- 
nation, and  in  vigorous  and  condensed  language. 
The  character  of  the  gallant  and  chivalruiis  James 
IV.,  and  the  description  of  his  gay  and  brilliant 
court,  and  energetic  and  popular  government,  are 
given  with  remarkable  power  and  brevity. 

'  AUace  !  where  bene  that  right  rcdoubtc<l  Roy, 

That  potent  prince,  gentle  King  James  the  Feird, 

1  l^ray  to  Christ  liis  soul  for  to  convoye  ; 
Auc  gi'eater  noble  rang  not  in  the  eird.f 
Oh,  Atropos!  wai-yej  we  may  thy  weird,§ 

For  he  was  mirror  of  humility, 

Lodesterre  and  lamp  of  liberality. 

'  During  his  time  did  justice  sa  prevail, 

The  savage  Isles  then  tremblit  for  terroirr, 
Eskdalc,  Kuesdale,  Lidsdale,  and  Antiandale, 
Durst  noclit  rebel  douting  Iris  diritis  dour  ;[| 
And  of  his  bjrds  had  sic  perfyte  favour. 
So  for  to  show  that  he  afeiid  not  aiie. 
On  thro'  his  realm  he  wald  ride  him  alane. 

'  And  of  his  court  thro'  Europe  sprang  the  fame. 
Of  lusty  lords  and  lovesome  ladies  ying,^ 
Triumphant  touniays,  justings,  knicbtly  game, 
With  all  pastime  according  for  a  king  : 
He  WHS  the  glore*'*  of  princely  governing: 
Quliilk  through  the  ardent  love  he  had  to  France, 
Against  England  did  mo\'e  his  ()rdinance.' 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  describe,  in  feeling 
terms,  the  'great  misrule  and  strange  adversities' 
which  befell  the  country,  the  'robbery,  murder,  and 
mischance'  v\hich  prevailed  everywhere, 

'  When  our  young  prince  could  neither  speak  nor  gang.' 


*  Cross  accidents. 
§   Destiny, 
il  Young. 


+  Earth.  I  Curse. 

j  Dreading  his  sore  -Jtvokes. 

-*  Glory. 
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'  Sometimes  the  queen  exercised  supreme  authority, 
sometimes  the  Duke  of  Albany ;  sometimes  tlie 
realm  was  ruled  by  regents,  sometimes  by  lieute- 
nants, leaders  of  the  law.  Lawlessness  was  so 
common,  that  few  or  none  stood  in  awe  of  each 
other.  Oppression  blew  his  bugle  so  loudly,  that 
no  man  durst  travel  unless  in  full  armour,  and  Jock 
Upland  (John  the  countryman)  lost  his  mare.' 

After  depicting  the  successive  changes  which  took 
place  in  the  government  of  the  realm  during  that 
troubled  period ;  the  high  authority  and  speedy 
overthrow  of  Queen  Margaret;  the  rise  and  fall 
of  Archbishop  Beaton,  who  from  being  chancellor 
and  primate  was  reduced  to  such  misery  that  he 
■was  compelled  to  skulk  through  the  country  in  the 
disguise  of  a  freebooter ;  the  domination,  and  sub- 
sequent banishment,  of  the  'doughty  earls  of  Doug- 
las;' and  exhorting  his  '  brother  dear '  not  to  trust 
in  vain  prosperitj',  but  to  put  his  confidence  in  God 
alone,  and  to  serve  his  prince  with  a  single  and 
honest  heart;  the  poet  directs  the  mind  of  his 
youthful  sovereign,  with  gi-eat  solemnity,  to  the 
only  unchanging  com-t  of  which  Christ  is  king, 
where  sorrow  and  mutability  are  unknown,  and  into 
which  '  dissimulance,  flattery,  and  false  report'  shall 
never  enter.  Resuming  the  character  of  the  papingo, 
which  he  had  for  a  time  forgotten,  the  epistle  of 
the  dying  favouiite  to  his  brother  at  coui-t  concludes 
with  a  highly  poetical  address  to  Edinburgh,  Stir- 
ling, Lithgow,  and  Falkland,  in  whose  palaces  and 
gardens  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours. 

'  Adieu,  Edinburgh !  tl]OU  high  triumphant  toun. 
Within  wltose  bounds  right  hlytljful  have  I  been. 
Of  true  merchandis  the  rute*  of  this  region, 
IMost  ready  to  receive  court,  Idng,  and  queen; 
Thy  policy  and  justice  may  be  seen, 
Were  devotion,  wisdom,  and  honesty, 
And  credence  tint  they  micht  be  found  in  thee. 

'Adieu,  fair  Snowdoun  !  ■with  thy  towers  hie. 

Thy  chapel-royal,  park,  and  table  round, 

May,  June,  and  July  would  I  dwell  in  thee, 

Were  I  a  man  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 

^Aliich  doth  against  the  royal  rock  redound. 

Adieu,  Lithgow !  whose  palace  of  plesance 

Meets  not  its  peer  in  Portingale  or  France. 

'  Farewell,  Falkland !  the  forteress  of  Fife, 
Thy  velvet  park  under  the  Lomond  law  ; 

Sometime  in  thee  I  lett  a  lusty  life, 

The  fallow  deer  to  see  them  raik  on  raw.+ 

Court  men  to  come  to  thee  they  have  gi-eat  awe, 

Saying  thy  burgh  bene  to  all  burrows  baill,+ 

Because  in  thee  they  never  got  good  ale.' 

In  the  '  Communing  between  the  Papingo  and 
her  holy  executors,'  the  jay,  the  hawk,  and  the 
raven,  there  is  a  vigorous  and  biting  exposure  of 
the  abuses  of  the  spiritual  estate,  exhibiting  much 
learning  combined  with  playful  wit.  But  the  ex- 
postulation, besides  being  out  of  keeping  with  the 
situation  of  the  bird,  tlultering  and  bleeding  among 
the  flowers,  is  much  too  long,  and  is  occasionally 
tedious  and  rambling.  The  papingo  is  entreated 
by  her  executors  that  as  she  has  acquired  experi- 
ence by  travel,  is  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 

•   founrhition.  +  Walk  in  a  row. 

I  Tliy  burgh  is  the  most  wretched  of  all. 


all  countries,  andknows  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar 
people,'  she  should  tell  them  in  what  estimation 
they  are  held. 

'  The  veritie  declare  withoutf?Ti  lees,* 
What  thou  hast  heard  by  land  or  by  seas, 
Of  us  kirkmen  baith  gude  and  evil  report, 
And  how  they  judge,  show  us  we  lliee  exliort.' 

Thus  objured,  the  papingo  informs  her  clerical 
friends  that  the  sanctity  of  their  peerless  predeces- 
sors, apostles,  martyrs,  confessors,  was  celebrated 
over  all  the  world,  and  they  were  held  in  the  highest 
honour  for  their  labours,  sufferings,  and  holy  lives. 
In  these  primitive  and  purer  ages  of  Christianity 
the  church  was  wedded  to  Poverty,  whose  children 
were  Chastity  and  Devotion.  The  Emjieror  Con- 
stantine  unfortunately  took  upon  him  to  divorce 
this  holy  couple,  and  without  asking  or  obtaining 
a  dispensation,  espoused  the  church  to  Property. 
The  marriage  was  ratified  by  Pope  Silvester,  upon 
which  Devotion  retired  to  a  hermitage.  In  due 
time  Dame  Property  produced  two  daughters, 
named  Riches  and  Sensuality,  whose  beauty  at- 
tracted universal  admiration.  They  speedily  ob- 
tained the  complete  control  of  all  spiritual  matters: 
through  their  influence  the  priests  forgot  to  study, 
pray,  and  preach,  and  thought  it  a  tiresome  task  to 
instruct  the  jjoor ; — marriage  was  prohibited,  and 
Dame  Chastity  stole  away  for  shame,  and  through 
the  influence  of  Sensuality  was  exiled  from  Italy 
and  France.  She  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  find 
protection  in  England.  She  then  sought  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Scotland,  but  was  driven  away  with 
oaths  and  threats,  and  ordered  to  tell  her  story  to 
the  priests.  The  bishops,  alarmed  at  her  appear- 
ance, protested  that  they  would  harbour  no  rebel  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  sent  her  to  the  nuns,  who 
welcomed  her  with  processions  and  other  honours  ; 
but  Riches  and  Sensuality  having  received  imme- 
diate information  of  her  friendly  reception  among 
the  nuns,  the  hapless  wanderer  was  again  turned 
adrift.  She  next  applied  to  the  mendicant  friars, 
who  declared  that  they  could  not  take  charge  of 
ladies.  At  last  she  found  refuge  in  the  nunnery  oi 
the  Borough-moor,  near  Edinburgh,  t  where  she 
met  with  her  mother  Poverty,  and  her  Sister 
Devotion,  and  where  the  pious  sisterhood  are  so 
strongly  fortified  and  defended  by  six  great  pieces 
of  artillery.  Perseverance,  Constancy,  Conscience, 
Austerity,  Labour,  and  Abstinence,  that  they  are 
able  to  set  at  defiance  all  the  assaults  of  their 
enemy. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  denounce  in  vehement 
language  the  flagrant  vices  of  the  prelates,  whose 
trafficking  in  benefices,  ignorance,  licentiousness, 
and  insatiable  greed  of  filthy  lucre,  have  almost 
driven  religion  out  of  the  country.  The  abuse  of 
patronage  on  the  part  of  princes,  who  dispose  of 
their  benefices  to  reward  their  courtiers — men  often 
of  the  most  abandoned  character — is  one  cause  of 

*  Lies. 

+  Founded  by  the  Countess  of  Caithness,  and  dedicated 
to  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  from  whom  the  place  receivud 
the  name  of  Siennes  or  Sheens. 
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these  great  enormities.  '  Were  I  a  man  worthy  to 
wear  a  crown,'  he  adds,  '  when  a  benefice  became 
pacant,  I  would  call  a  meeting  of  the  principal 
prelates,  the  most  cunning  (knowing  or  skilful) 
clerks  of  the  universities,  and  the  most  celebrated 
fathers  of  the  church,  and  make  the  appointment 
by  their  advice.  I  should  dispose  of  all  pastoral 
offices  to  doctors  of  divinity  or  law  :  I  should  com- 
pel the  barons  to  send  their  sons  to  the  schools  to 
learn  science,  and  then  promote  those  who  were  the 
wisest  and  most  worthy.'  AVhat  a  contrast  this 
would  present  to  the  present  state  of  matters ! 

'  Great  pleasure  it  were  to  hear  ane  bisLop  preach, 

Ane  dean,  or  doctor  in  divinil}', 
Ane  abbot,  who  could  weill  his  convent  teach; 

Ane  parson,  tiowing  in  philosophy; 

1  tyne*  my  time  to  wish  wliat  will  not  be ; 
Were  nocht  the  preaching  of  the  begging  friars, 
Tynt  were  the  faith  among  the  seculai'S.' 

And  not  only  do  the  clergy  neglect  preaching 
and  every  other  spiritual  duty,  but  they  have  be- 
come so  fond  of  rich  dresses,  that 

'  They  have  renounced  nisset  and  raplochf  white  : 
CleikandJ  to  tbem  scarlet  and  cramosye,§ 

Witli  miniver, II  martik,^  gryss,**  and  rich  ermyne  ; 
Their  ance  low  hearts  exalted  are  so  high, 
To  see  their  papal  pomp  it  is  ane  pyne  ;+t 
More  lich  array  is  now  with  fringes  line. 
Upon  the  trappings  of  a  bishop's  mule, 
Nor  e'er  had  Paul  or  Peter  against  Yule.' 

The  poor  papingo  haidng  thus  unburdened  her 
conscience,  makes  her  confession,  and  is  shriven  by 
the  gled,  or  hawk,  who  pretends  to  be  a  friar.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  described  with  great  felicitj' 
and  humour.  After  giving  her  absolution,  the 
hawk,  holding  up  her  head,  whilst  tlie  raven  stands 
on  one  side  and  the  magpie  on  the  other,  inquires 
tenderly  to  which  of  the  three  she  chooses  to  leave 
her  fortune  and  goods  :  — 

'  Choose  you,  she  said,  which  of  us  brethren  here, 
Shall  have  of  all  your  natural  geirj  J  the  curis. 
Ye  know  nane  bene  more  holy  creaturis. 

*  I  am  content,  quoth  the  poor  papingo, 

That  ye  Friar  Gled,  and  Corbie§§  B'lonk,  your  brother. 
Have  cure  of  all  my  goods  and  no  mo,||  || 

Since  at  this  time  friendship  I  find  none  other. 

We  shall  be  to  you  true  as  to  our  mother. 
Quoth  they,  and  swore  to  fulfil  her  intent; 
Of  that,  said  she,  I  take  ane  instrument.' 

The  magpie  is  appointed  '  overman,' or  umpire, 
and  the  papingo  proceeds  to  make  her  last  will  and 
testament.  She  leaves  her  gieen  mantle  to  the 
solitary  and  unobtrusive  owl,  her  golden  and  bril- 
liant eyes  to  the  bat,  her  sharp  and  burnished  beak 
to  the  gentle  pelican — 

'  To  lielp  to  pierce  her  tender  heart  in  twain,' 

her  angelical  voice  to  the  cuckoo,  '  who  has  nae 

*  Lose. 

+  A  coarse  woollen  cloth  of  home  manufacture,  made 
from  the  wool  in  its  natural  state. 

I  Catching,  laying  hold  of.     §  Crimson.     [|  "White  for. 
^  Fur  of  the  marten.  **   A  ricli  foreign  fur. 

+  f  Pain,  torment.  J|  Goods,  niuncy.  §§  Crow 

l]il   No  more. 
VOL.  I. 


sang  but  ane,'  her  eloquence  and  '  tongue  rhetorical ' 
to  the  goose,  her  bones,  which  she  directs  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  case  of  ivorj',  to  the  Arabian  phoenix, 
her  heart  to  the  king  her  master,  and  her  intes- 
tines, liver, and  lungs  to  her  three  executors.  Having 
thus  disposed  of  her  effects,  the  papingo  falls  into 
'  her  mortal  passion,'  and  after  a  severe  struggle 
at  last  breathes  out  her  life.  Her  executors  im- 
mediately proceed  to  divide  her  body  in  the  most 
summary  manner : — 

'  The  Haven  began  rudely  to  rug  and  ryve. 
Full  gourmandlike  his  empty  throat  he  fed; 
Eat  softly,  brother,  said  the  greedy  Gled.' 

In  a  twinkling  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  luck- 
less bird,  except  the  heart,  which  the  magpie, 
feeling  some  twinges  of  conscience,  vindicates  as 
belonging  to  the  king.  But  the  portion  is  too 
tempting  to  his  confederates.  '  May  I  be  hanged,' 
says  the  raven,  '  if  this  piece  shall  be  given  either 
to  king  or  duke.'  The  magpie  threatens  to  com- 
plain to  the  Pope;  a  tussle  ensues,  the  greedy  hawk 
seizing  the  heart  in  his  talons,  soars  away,  whilst 
the  others  pur.sue  him  with  loud  cries,  and  disappear 
in  the  air.  Thus  ends  the  'little  tragedy '  of  the 
papingo  ;  the  poet,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
age,  dismissing  his  book  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  its  rudeness  and  imperfection — '  a  very  unneces- 
sary apology,'  says  Mr.  Tytler,  '  for  it  is,  in  point 
of  elegance,  learning,  variety  of  description,  and 
easy  playful  humour,  worthy  to  hold  its  place  with 
any  poem  of  the  period,  either  English  or  Scottish.' 

Soon  after  writing  this  poem,  in  April,  1531, 
Lindsay  was  despatched  to  Brussels  along  with 
David  Banter,  secretary  to  the  king,  and  Sir  James 
Campbell,  of  Lundie,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty,  concluded  by 
James  the  Fir.st,  between  Scotland  and  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Scottish  ambassadors  were  received 
Avith  great  state  and  solemnity  by  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  Netherlands,  and  by  her  brother,  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  were  completely  successful 
in  every  point  of  their  mission.  Sir  David  seems 
to  have  been  greatly  delighted  with  the  splendid 
entertainments  which  he  witnessed  at  the  imperial 
court.  In  a  curious  epistle  from  Antwerp  to  the 
Scottish  secretary  of  state,  he  thus  expresses  him- 
self:—  'Itwerc  too  langsome  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship the  triumphs  that  I  have  seen  since  my  cumin 
to  the  court  imperial,  that  is  to  say,  the  triumphs 
and  joustings,  the  terrible  tournaments,  the  fighting 
on  foot  in  barras,  the  names  of  lords  and  knights 
that  were  hurt  that  day  of  the  great  tournament, 
whose  circumstances  I  have  written  at  length  in 
articles  to  show  the  King's  Grace  at  my  home  com- 
ing." These  '  articles  '  containing  the  remarks  of 
so  shrewd  an  observer  as  Lindsay  must  have  been 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  tiace  of  them  can  be  discovered.  On  his 
return  from  his  mission,  about  the  close  of  the  year 
1531,  Lind.say  married  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Janet 
*  Chalmers'  T.i^'e,  p.  14. 
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Douglas.  There  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  poet  was  unhappy.  He  had  no  children, 
and  from  the  tei'ms  in  which  lie  usuallj-  talks  of  the 
female  sex,  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that 
his  wife  was  not  possessed  of  a  very  amiable  dis- 
position.* 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1535,  Lindsay  wrote 
his  celebrated  '  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,'  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  his  poetical 
productions.  In  Scotland,  as  in  the  other  European 
kingdoms,  the  earliest  dramatic  exhibitions  were 
the  miracle-plays,  or  mysteries,  which  were  usually 
founded  on  the  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  on  the 
legends  of  the  saints,  and  were  acted  in  churches 
and  other  sacred  edifices.-f-  These  rude  dramas 
were  succeeded  bj'  the  more  complicated  repre- 
sentations known  by  the  name  of  Moralities,  in 
which  such  allegorical  characters  as  Charity,  Hope, 
Faith,  Sin,  and  Death,  were  introduced,  for  the 
purpose  of  satirizing  prevailing  vices ;  and  from 
thence  the  transition  must  have  been  natural  and 
easy  to  such  dramatic  pieces  as  the  Satire  of  the 
Three  Estates.  At  an  early  period,  ridiculous  and 
profane  parodies  of  the  rites  and  ceremonials  of 
the  church,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  per- 
sonage called  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  were  very 
common  and  highly  popular  in  Scotland;}:  and  the 
representation  of  Kobin  Hood  seems  to  have  been 
as  favourite  a  pastime  among  the  Scottish  people 
as  among  the  merry  men  of  Yorkshire.  The  first 
Scottish  drama  of  which  we  have  any  notice,  was 
a  '  Mystery,'  called  the  '  Haliblude,'  which  was 
acted  on  the  Wiudmill-hill  at  Aberdeen,  in  1445; 
but  jugglers,  minstrels,  butfoons,  and  masqued 
characters,  appear  at  the  Scottish  court  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  men- 
tions, that  during  the  reign  of  James  I.  masques 
were  not  only  licensed,  but  studied  and  admired. 
In  1503,  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  James 
IV.  with  the  Princess  Margaret  of  England,  a 
company  of  English  comedians,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  young  queen  from  Windsor,  enter- 
tained the  court  with  a  dramatic  representation. 
'  After  dinner,'  says  John  Y^oung,  Somerset  Herald, 
'  a  moralitie  was  played  by  the  said  Master  Ing- 
lishe  and  his  companions,  in  the  presence  of  the 
kyng  and  queue ;  and  then  daunces  were  daunced.' 
In  1515,  when  John  Duke  of  Albany  arrived  from 
France,  to  assume  the  regency,  we  learn  from 
Lesley  that  when  he  entered  the  capital  he  '  was 
received  by  mony  lords  and  barons,  who  met  him, 
and  that  sundrie  farces  and  gude  plays  were  made 

*  The  Treasurer's  accounts  contain  various  entries  of 
payments  to  '.Janet  Douglas,  spouse  to  David  Lindsay, 
master  usher  to  the  kin,i?,'  for  '  sewing  of  the  Itingis  lynnuig 
cJiiiLhis,'  and  for  '  sewing  the  kingis  sarkis'  (sliirts). 

t  Among  the  mysteries  exliihited  at  Chester  in  the  year 
1  3'J7,  at  the  expense  of  tlic  different  trading  companies  of 
that  city,  mention  is  made  of  '  The  Fall  of  Lucifer,'  '  The 
Creation,' '  The  Deluge,'  'Abraham,  Melchizedec,  and  Lot,' 
'  Moses,  Balak,  and  lialaam,'  '  The  Salutation  and  Nativity,' 
'  The  Temptation.'  '  Tlie  Last  Supper,' '  Christ's  Passion,'  &c. 
— See  Wiivton's  History  of  English  Poetrv,  vol.  ii  p  2.j 
8w.   cdili.>pi.  '  " 

I  See  Sr  Walter  Scott's  .\bbot,  chap.  xiv.  and  note. 


by  the  burgesses   of  the   town  to  liis  honour  and 
praise.'* 

Lindsay  appears  to  have  been  frequently  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  plays  and 
public  pageants,  which  were  exhibited  during  the 
reign  of  James  V.;  and  in  1535  he  pi'oduced  the 
morality  entitled  '  The  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates,' 
in  commendation  of  virtue  and  vituperation  of 
vice,  which  is  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  genuine 
Scottish  drama  that  has  come  down  to  our  day. 
'  Whether,'  says  Chalmers,  '  the  matter  or  the 
manner  of  this  drama  be  considered,  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  singular  performance,  and  to 
have  carried  away  the  palm  of  dramatic  composi- 
tion from  the  contemporary  moralities  of  England, 
till  the  epoch  of  the  first  tragedy  in  Gorboduc,  and 
of  the  first  comedy  in  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle.' 
This  singular  production,  in  which  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  king  and  his  eourtiei's,  and  the  abases 
of  the  church,  are  attacked  with  equal  boldness  and 
freedom,  contains  many  noble  and  even  pious  senti- 
ments,mingled  with  passages  so  coarse  and  licentious 
that  they  cannotbe  read  without  disgust  and  astonish- 
ment. '  The  spirit  of  Aristophanes,  in  all  its  good 
and  evil,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  '  seems  to  have 
actuated  the  Scottish  King-at-arms.'  The  fact  that 
such  a  composition  was  acted  before  an  audience 
composed  not  only  of  the  king  and  his  nobles,  but 
of  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  the  court,  together 
with  the  leading  ecclesiastics,  certainlj-  gives  us  a 
low  picture  of  the  morality  and  delicacy  of  the  age. 
'  The  boldness  of  the  author,  and  the  liberality  or 
folly  of  the  audience,  are  equally  conspicuous.  The 
representation  took  place  before  the  king,  with  his 
favourite  ministers  and  advisers;  yet  it  lashes  his 
youthful  excesses,  and  their  profligate  and  selfish 
devices,  with  unsparing  severity.  It  was  per- 
formed in  presence  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
before  an  immense  multitude  of  the  people,  the 
burgesses,  the  yeomen,  the  poor  labourers,  and 
tacksmen ;  and  yet  it  exposes  with  a  jioignancy  ot 
satire  and  a  breadth  of  humour,  which  must  have 
made  the  deepest  impression,  the  abuses  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  evils  of  pluralities  and  non- 
residence,  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  the  griev- 
ance of  tithes,  the  profligacy  of  the  prelates,  and 
the  happy  effects  which  would  result  from  a  tho- 
rough and  speedy  reformation.  Hitherto  what 
had  been  written  against  these  excesses  had  never 
reached  the  people  ;  it  was  generally  shut  up  in  a 
learned  language  ^^  hich  they  did  not  understand ; 
if  composed  in  English,  there  were  few  printing- 
presses  to  multiply  books,  or  if  printed,  the  great 
body  of  the  people  could  not  read  them.  But 
Lindsay,  when  he  wrote  a  play  in  the  language  of 
the  people,  and  procured  permission  to  have  it  acted 
before  them,  at  once  acquired  a  moral  influence 
over  the  times,  and  gave  a  strength  and  edge  to  his 
satire,  which  probably  neither  the  king,  the  clergy, 
nor  the  author  himself  contemplated.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  prince 

*  Lesley's  Hist.,  Bannat.  Ed.  p.  102  ;  Irving's  Li\  es  of  th* 
Scottish  Poets,  \ol.  i.  p.  200. 
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or  prelates  ■would  have  or  any  author  have  dared 
the  trial  of  such  an  experiment.'* 

The  '  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates '  was  first  en- 
acted at  Cupar,  in  the  year  1535.  The  perfoi-m- 
ance,  like  that  of  the  ancient  drama,  took  place  in 
the  open  air,  on  a  large  green  mound,  of  much 
natural  beauty,  called  the  Moot  Hill.  In  15.39,  it 
was  performed  in  the  open  fields  at  Linlithgow,  by 
the  express  desire  of  the  king,  who,  with  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  attended  the  representation.  It  was 
subsequently  acted  in  the  amphitheatre  of  St.  John- 
ston, or  Perth,  and  in  1554  it  was  performed  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  valley  of  Qrecnside,  which  skirts 
the  northern  base  of  the  Calton  Hill,  in  presence  of 
the  queen  regent,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
the  nobility  and  common  people. 

The  extraordinary  length  of  this  curious  drama 
shows  that  its  representation  must  have  occupied 
nearly  the  entire  day.  Wq  are  informed,  indeed, 
by  Charteris,  the  bookseller,  who  was  himself  pre- 
sent, that  its  exhibition,  in  1554,  before  the  queen 
regent,  lasted  '  fra  nine  hours  afore  noon  till  six 
hours  at  even.'t  It  appears,  however,  from  one  of 
the  stage-directions,  that  a  short  pause  took  place 
in  the  representation  of  the  play,  during  which 
the  spectators  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  some 
refreshment. 

The  '  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates '  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  which  are  connected  by  an  extremely 
simple  plot.  Among  the  '  Dramatis  PersonsB'  are 
such  allegorical  personages  as  King  Humanity, 
Diligence,  Good  Counsel,  Homeliness,  Verity,  Chas- 
tity, Correction,  together  with  such  disreputable 
interlocutors  as  Flattery,  Falsehood,  Sensuality, 
and  Theft.  Intermingled  with  these  figures  are 
characters  representing  directlj'  the  various  classes 
of  the  community.  Among  them  are  the  Bishop, 
Abbot,  Parson,  Prioress,  and  Pardoner — the  Shoe- 
maker and  Tailor,  ■with  their  wives — the  Friar, 
who  is  Flattery  in  disguise,  and  the  Doctor,  who 
delivers  a  sermon  on  the  text,  '  If  thou  ■wilt  enter 
into  life  keep  the  commandments.'  The  proceed- 
ings open  with  an  address  by  Diligence,  who  an- 
nounces himself  as  a  messenger  from  '  a  right 
noble  and  redoubted  King  LIumanity,  who  has 
been  long  absent,  but  is  now  about  to  appear,  in 
order  to  punish  all  evil-doers.'  He  then  makes 
proclamation  that  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm 
are  to  appear  and  pay  their  homage  to  their 
sovereign,  and  beseeches  the  audience  to  be  patient 
till  they  '  have  heard  our  short  narration,' as  he 
curiously  terms  this  lengthened  exhibition,  and  to 
remember  that  no  satire  is  intended  against  any 
person  in  particular,  that  all  is  general,  spoken  in 
pastime,  and  to  be  heard  in  silence.  '  Therefore,' 
he  says,  '  let  every  man  keep  his  one  tongue 
■without  permitting  it  to  wag  against  us,  and  every 
woman  her  two.' 

'  Prudent  people,  I  pray  you  all, 
Take  na  man  greil'  in  special, 


•  I;ives  of  tlie  Scottish  Worthies,  vol.  iii.  p.  237. 
+  Chalmers'  Life,  p.  307. 


For  we  shall  speak  in  general, 

For  pastime  and  for  play  ; 
Therefore  till  all  our  rliymes  he  rung, 
And  our  mistimed  songs  he  sung, 
Let  every  man  keep  Weill  ane  tongue, 

And  every  woman  twae.' 

King  Humanity  is  then  brought  upon  the  stage, 
followed  by  Placebo,  Solace,  Flatterj',  and  False- 
hood, by  whose  evil  counsel  he  is  seduced  into 
wicked  courses — a  satirical  stroke  directed  against 
the  base  and  vicious  courtiers  by  wliom  James  the 
Fifth  was  misled  in  his  youth.  Good  Counsel 
attempts  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  monarch, 
but  is  dragged  out  by  Flattery  and  Deceit ;  Verity 
enters  and  exhorts  all  judges  to  execute  justice 
with  impartiality,  and  rulers  to  set  a  good  example 
to  their  subjects.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  New 
Testament  '  in  English  tongue,  and  printit  in 
England,'  which  she  carries  in  her  hand.  Flattery 
cries  out  '  Heresy!  heresy!  fire!  fire!'  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Deceit  puts  Veritj'  in  the  stocks — 
a  piece  of  good  service  which  Spirituality  re- 
wards with  a  guerdon  of  ten  crowns.  Chastity, 
repulsed  in  .succession  by  the  Prioress,  the  lords  of 
Spirituality,  the  Abbot,  the  Parson,  and  Tem- 
porality, takes  refuge  with  the  Tailor  and  the 
Shoemaker,  but  is  chased  aw  ay  by  their  wives,  and 
ultimately  placed  in  the  stocks  beside  Verity. 
At  last  Divine  Coi-rection  appears,  and  after  re- 
leasing Good  Counsel,  Chastity,  and  Verity,  rebukes 
King  Humanity  for  his  ofl!enccs,  and  succeeds  in 
reclaiming  hini  from  his  evil  habits.  The  penitent 
monarch  then  expresses  his  willingness  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  his  monitor,  and  to  punish  all  crimes  and 
to  redress  all  grievances.  Correction  advises  him 
immediately  to  proclaim  a  parliament,and  Diligence 
is  ordered  to  summon  the  Three  Estates  of  the 
Realm  to  assist  their  sovereign  with  their  counsel, 
which  he  forthwith  proceeds  to  do  in  the  following 


'  At  the  command  of  King  Humanitie, 

I  warn  and  charge  all  members  of  Parliament, 

Baith  spiritual  estate  and  teroporalitie, 
Tliat  till  his  Grace  they  he  obedient, 
And  speed  them  to  the  court  incontinent, 

In  gude  order,  arrayit  royallie, 
Wha  bejs  absent  or  inohedient. 

The  king's  displeasure  they  shall  underlye. 
Also  I  make  you  exliortatioun. 

Since  ye  have  heard  the  first  part  of  our  play, 
Go  talv  ane  drinlc,  and  mak  collatioun, 

Ilk  man  till  his  mairow*  I  you  pray.' 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  conversation 
between  a  poor  mendicant  and  Diligence,  in  which 
a  severe  attack  is  made  upon  the  avarice  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  extreme  severity  with  which  they 
exacted  their  ecclesiastical  dues.  The  pauper  asks 
charity  for  himself  and  his  six  motherless  bairns, 
and  informs  Diligence  that  he  belongs  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tranent,  and  is  on  his  road  to 
St.  Andrews  to  '  seek  law,'  for  he  has  been  reduced 
to  beggary  by  the  extortions  of  these  clerical  cor- 
morants. He  thus  tells  his  story,  wliich  there  is 
evei-y  reason  to  believe  does  not  exaggerate  the 
»  Fellow-companion. 
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manner    in    which    the    poor    were 
fleeced  by  their  clerical  superiors  : — 


at    that   time 


'  My  father  was  ane  auld  man,  and  an  hoir, 
Aud  was  of  age  fourscore  of  ye:irs  and  more; 
And  Maad,  my  mother,  was  fourscore  and  tyftene ; 
And  with  my  labour  I  did  them  baitli  sustene. 
We  liad  ane  meir  thatcarryit  salt  and  coal, 
And  every  year  she  brought  us  hame  ane  foal. 
We  had  three  kye,  that  were  baith  fat  and  fair, 
Nane  tydier  into  the  toun  of  Air. 
iS'ly  father  was  sa  weak  of  blude  and  bane, 
Tiiat  he  deit,*  wherefore  my  mother  made  great  mane.+ 
Tlien  she  deit  within  ane  day  or  two. 
And  there  began  my  poverty  and  woe. 
Our  gude  gi-ey  mare  was  baitandj  on  the  field, 
And  our  lands  laird  took  her  for  his  heryeild  :§ 
The  vicar  took  the  best  cow  by  tlie  head, 
Incontinent,  when  my  father  was  dead. 
And  when  the  vioar  heard  tell  huw  that  my  mother 
Was  dead,  fra  liand,  he  took  to  him  ane  uther : 
Then  Meg,  my  wife,  did  murn  baith  even  and  morrow, 
Till  at  the  last  she  deit  for  very  sorrow  : 
And  when  the  vicar  heard  tell  my  wife  was  dead, 
The  third  cow  he  cleikit  by  the  head. 
Their  upmost  clayis,||  that  were  of  raploch  gray, 
The  vicar  gart^  his  clerk  bear  tliem  away. 
Wlien  all  was  gane  I  micht  make  na  debate, 
But  with  my  bairns  past  for  till  beg  my  meat. 
Now  have  1  told  yon  tlie  black  verity. 
How  I  am  brocht  into  this  misery.' 

To  add  to  the  misfortunes  of  this  luckless  wight, 
the  parson  had  excommunicated  him  for  his  tithes, 
and  refused  him  the  Sacrament  at  Easter.  He  has 
nothing  left  except  an  English  groat,  which  he  pur- 
poses to  give  to  *  ane  man  of  law.'  Diligence  tells 
him, 

'Thou  art  the  daftest**  fool  that  ever  I  saw; 
Trows  thou,  man,  by  the  law  to  get  remeid 
Of  men  of  kirk  ?     Na  nocht  till  thou  be  dead.' 

A  Pardoner,  or  retailer  of  the  Papal  indulgences, 
now  enters,  denouncing  in  vehement  terms  '  the 
wicked  New  Testament'  and  its  translators,  and 
imprecating  vengeance  on  those  who  brought  it 
to  this  country,  and  wishing 

'  That  Martin  I-uther,  that  false  loun, 
Black  HuLlinger  and  JMelanchthoun, 

Bad  been  smorde  in  their  ciide.  +  + 
By  liiiii  tliat  bore  the  crown  of  thorn, 
I  wald  Sanct  Paul  had  never  been  born 

And  als  1  wald  his  hukisjj 
Werf-  never  read  in  the  kirk, 
But  amongst  friars  into  the  mirk, 

Or  riven  among  rukis.'§§ 

Pardoners  were  well-known  characters  at  the 
epoch  of  the  Keformation,  and  by  their  knavish 
and  licentious  conduct  brought  great  discredit  upon 
the  church  which  sanctioned  their  nefarious  traffic. 
Chaucer,  in  his  Canterbuiy  Tales,  introduces  a  cha- 
racter of  this  description,  with  his  wallet  'brimful 
of  pardons  come  from  Rome,'  aud  containing  among 

*  Hied.  +    Moan.  *   Feeding. 

§  Tlie  fine  paid  to  the  landlord  on  the  death  of  his  vassal 
or  tenant. 

jl  Uppermost  clothes,  which,  along  with  the  best  cow, 
were  claimed  as  a  due  by  the  viear  of  the  parish  on  the 
deatli  of  a  parifthioner. 

^  Caused.  **  Most  foolish,  mad 

^+  Smothered  in  their  '  cude,'  or  face-cloth  with  wbichthe 
child  was  covered  at  baptism. 

II    Hooks. 

§  §  Piooks,  applied  to  the  building  of  rooks'  nests. 


other  sacred  curiosities,  the  Virgin  Mary's  veil,  and 
part  of  the  sail  of  St.  Peter's  ship;  and  Lindsay,  in 
the  same  manner,  holds  up  his  Pai-doner  to  ridicule, 
by  enumerating  the  ludicrous  collection  of  relics 
Avith  which  he  sought  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
the  people. 

'  My  patent  pardons  ye  may  see, 
Come  fra  the  Cam  of  Tartary, 

Weill  seal'd  with  oyster  shells. 
Though  ye  have  na  contritioun, 
Ye  sliall  have  full  remission, 

With  help  of  bukes  and  bells. 
Here  is  ane  relic,  lang  and  braid,* 
Of  Fyn  Mac  Coul,  tlie  light  chaft  blaid,+ 

With  teeth  and  all  together  : 
Of  Collin's  cow  hei'e  is  ane  horn, 
For  eating  of  Mac  Connal's  corn. 

Was  slain  into  Balquidder.* 
Here  is  ane  cord,  baith  gret  and  lang, 
"Whilk  hangit  Johnnie  Armstrong, 

Of  gude  hemp  saft  and  sound  : 
Gude  holy  people  I  stand  lor'd, 
Wliaever  beis  hangit  with  this  cord, 

Needs  never  to  be  drown'd. 
The  culnm§  of  Sanct  Bryde"s  cow. 
The  gruntilll  of  Sanct  Anton's  sow, 

Whilk  bure  his  holy  bell  : 
Wha  ever  he  he  hears  this  bell  clink, 
Give  me  ane  ducat  for  till  drink, 

He  shall  never  gang  to  hell. 

*  *  «  * 

Come  win  the  pardon,  now  let  see, 
For  meal,  fcr  malt,  or  for  money, 
For  cock,  hen,  goose,  or  gryse.'^ 

During  the  dialogue  M'hich  takes  place  between 
the  Pardoner  and  the  Pauper,  the  Three  Estates  of 
the  Realm  issue  from  the  'palzeoun,'  or  tent,  in  pro- 
cession, but  to  the  astonishment  of  the  audience 
they  approach  the  king's  presence,  not  in  the  usual 
fashion  with  their  faces  turned  toward  the  sove- 
I'eign,  but  going  backward.  Correction  inquires 
the  cause  of  this  strange  procedure, — 

'  My  tender  friends,  I  pray  you  with  my  heart, 
Declare  to  me  the  thing  that  I  wald'  speir,** 
Wliat  is  the  cause  that  gang  ye  all  backwart? 
The  veritie  thereof  fain  wald  I  heai'. 

'  SPIEITTIALITIE. 

'  Soverane,  we  have  gane  so  this  mony  a  year, 
Howbeit  ye  tliink  we  gang  indecently. 
We  tliink  we  gang  right  wundruus  pleasantlie. 

'riLIGENCE. 

'  Sit  down,  my  lords,  intn  your  proper  places, 
Syne  let  the  King  consider  all  sic  cases. 
Sit  down  Sir  Scribe,  and  J)empster++  sit  down  too, 
And  fence  the  court  ||  as  ye  were  wont  to  do.' 

The  sovereign  now  announces  his  determination 
to  redress  all  abuses,  but  is  reproved  for  his  hasty 
resolution  by  Spirituality,  who  advises  him  to  post- 
pone the  sitting  of  parliament  to  a  future  time;  upon 
which  Correction  declaring  his  disapprobation  of 

*  Broad.  +  Jaw-hone. 

+  A  parish  in  the  western  extremity  of  Perthshire,  re- 
markable as  the  last  residence  of  the  famous  Rob  Roy,  whose 
grave  is  pointed  out  in  the  churchyard.  '  The  Braes  of  Bah 
quldder'  ai'e  celebrated  in  Scottish  song. 

§  Tail.  II   Snout.  ^  A  pig.  **  Inquire 

+  f  The  officer  who  pronounced  the  '  doom '  or  judgment  of 
the  court. 

11  Proclaim  the  sitting  of  the  court. 
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euch  criminal  counsel,  orders  Diligence  to  make 
public  proclamation,  that  every  man  who  feels  him- 
self aggrieved  should  give  in  his  bill  of  complaint. 
No  sooner  is  this  announcement  made,  than  John 
the  Commonweill  comes  forward  in  great  haste  to 
tell  his  story.  Honest  Jolin  is  very  poorly  clad, 
and  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  the  king,  he  ac- 
counts for  his  forlorn  condition  by  presenting  a 
long  catalogue  of  grievances  under  which  he  has 
long  laboured.  The  reverend  fathers  of  the  church 
are  led  by  Covetousness  and  Sensuality.  Tem- 
porality has  for  a  long  time  been  under  Public 
Oppression,  and  the  merchants  and  craftsmen  are 
misled  by  Falsehood  and  Deceit. 

'  What  mar\'el  though  the  Three  Estates  backward  gang, 
When  sic  an  evil  company  dwells  tliera  amang, 
Whilk  has  ruled  tliis  rout  mony  deir  days, 
WliUk  gars  John  the  Commonweill  want  his  warm  elaes.' 

Flattery,  Falsehood,  and  Deceit  are  then  put  in 
the  stocks,  and  Covetousness  and  Sensuality  take  to 
their  heels.  Good  Counsel,  as  one  who  knows  both 
the  canon  and  the  civil  laws,  is  called  in  to  assist 
the  parliament  in  their  deliberations,  and  John  the 
Commonweill  proceeds  with  the  detail  of  his  com- 
plaints, which  furnish  a  most  interesting  sketch  of 
national  manners,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple at  this  period.  St.  Paul,  he  says,  has  declared, 
that  he  who  does  not  work  shall  not  eat,  and  there- 
fore he  invokes  the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  all 
sturdy  beggars,  jugglers,  jesters,  gamblers,  tale- 
bearers, and  vagabond  bards — and  upon  all  '  great 
fat  friars,'  Augustines,  Carmelites,  and  Cordeliers, 
and  all  other  cowl-wearers  who  labour  not,  and  yet 
are  well  fed.  He  next  denounces  the  partial  and 
unequal  administration  of  justice,  alleging  that 
while  a  petty  thief  who  steals  a  single  cow  is  con- 
signed to  the  gallows,  the  robber  who  carries  off  a 
fold  of  cattle  escapes  with  a  fine ;  and  that  while 
picking  and  piddling  thieves  are  hanged, 

'  Ane  cruel  tyrant,  ane  Strang  transgressor, 
Ane  common  public  place  oppressor,' 

by  means  of  bribes  obtains  the  favour  of  the  public 
officials,  and  is  let  off  on  easy  terms.  Temporality, 
on  this,  expresses  contrition,  and  promises  amend- 
ment, but  Spirituality  alleges  that  it  is  not  good  to 
act  too  hastily  in  such  matters,  which  require  care- 
ful consideration.  John  is  then  asked  if  he  has  any 
other  complaints  to  make  against  the  spiritual  lords; 
but  he  desires  to  be  excused  from  saying  more  on 
this  subject,  as  it  is  no  jest  to  find  fault  with  the 
clergy.  Being  encouraged  however  by  Correction, 
he  goes  on  to  complain  of  the  extortions  of  the 
vicar,  in  his  merciless  exaction  of  the  corpse-present 
from  poor  widows  and  orphans,  and  of  the  covet- 
ousness and  inefficiency  of  the  parson,  who  cares 
about  nothing  but  the  receiving  and  spending  of 
his  tithes,  and  will  not  want  a  single  sheaf  of  barley 
to  which  he  has  a  claim,  though  his  parishioners 
may  be  left  without  preaching  for  seventeen  jears. 
These  charges  are  indignantly  denied  by  the  parson, 
who  significantly  reminds  his  accuser  of  the  fiery 


doom  in  store  for  heretics  and  calumniators  of  the 
clergy  :— 

'  To  speak  of  priests  be  sure  it  is  na  bourdis,« 
They  will  burn  men  now  for  recklesst  words. 
And  all  thao  words  are  heresie  in  deid.' 

The  merchants  recommend,  that  to  prevent  the  risa 
of  rents  and  the  expulsion  of  the  husbandmen  from 
their  farms,  all  the  estates  of  the  temporal  barons 
should  be  let  on  feu  or  freehold,  to  'men  that  labour 
with  their  hands,'  and  not  to  '  gearking  (vain, showy) 
gentill  men,'  so  that  the  king  may  have  soldiers 
equipped  with  harness,  bow,  and  spear,  ready  for 
war.  This  advice  is  approved  of  by  Good  Counsel, 
and  passed  into  a  law.  With  regard  to  the  clerical 
exactions  complained  of,  he  states  that  nothing  can 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  prelates  and 
clergy,  which  is  at  once  peremptorily  refused.  Spi- 
rituality declares, 

'We  will  want  nothing  that  we  have  in  use, 
Kirtle  nor  cow,  tieud  lamb,  tiend  gryse,  nor  guse  'J 

The  misdeeds  of  the  bishops  and  dignified  clergy 
are  then  brought  under  review.  They  are  accused 
of  obtaining  presentations  to  their  benefices  by 
means  of  large  biibes  to  the  Romish  court ;  of 
grasping  a  plurality  of  livings;  and  of  habitual 
neglect  of  the  duty  of  preaching.  Correction,  de- 
clares that  shoemakers  and  tailors  are  far  more  ex- 
pert '  in  their  poor  craft  and  in  their  handle  art ' 
than  prelates  are  in  their  vocation,  a  statement 
which  tends  to  corroborate  an  exceeding^'  charsic- 
teristic  anecdote  of  the  poet,  related  by  his  first 
editor.  The  king,  it  is  said,  being  one  day  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  train  of  nobles  and  pre- 
lates, Lindsay  approached  him  in  a  reverential 
manner,  and  presented  an  humble  petition  that  his 
majesty  would  instal  him  in  an  office  which  had 
lately  become  vacant.  'I  have,'  said  he,  '  servit 
your  grace  lang,  and  look  to  be  rewardit  as  others 
are,  and  now  your  master  tailor,  at  the  pleasure  of 
God,  is  departit :  wherefore  I  wald  desiie  of  your 
grace  to  bestow  this  little  benefite  upon  me.'  The 
king  replied  that  he  was  amazed  at  such  an  appli- 
cation from  a  person  who  could  neither  shape  nor 
sew.  '  Sire,'  rejoined  the  poet,  '  that  makes  nae 
matter;  for  you  have  given  bishoprics  and  bene- 
fices to  mony  standing  here  about  you,  and  yet 
they  can  nouther  teach  nor  preach  ;  and  wh}'  may 
not  I  as  Weill  be  your  tailor,  though  I  can  nouther 
shape  nor  sew,  seeing  teaching  and  preaching  are 
nae  less  requisite  to  their  vocation  than  shaping 
and  sewing  to  ane  tailor.' § 

Diligence  is  ordered  to  make  search  through  all 
the  towns  and  cities  and  universities  for  doctors  of 
divinity,  licentiates  of  law  and  theology,  'with  the 
maist  cunning  clerks  in  all  the  land,'  who  can 
'  preach  prudently,'  or  '  stir  up  the  people  to  good 
works,'  in  order  that  they  may  be  advanced  to  the 
places  of  those  who  can  do  nothing  but  'flatter  and 

•  Jest.  -t  Careless. 

J  Titlie  lamb,  pig,  nor  goose. 

§  H.  Charteris'  Preface  to  .Lyndsay's  Workis  ;  Irving's 
Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  70. 
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fleich.'*     Diligence  soon  returns  with  a  doctor  of 
divinity  and  two  licentiates,  '  men  of  gravity.' 

'  Three  famous  clerks  of  great  intelligence, 
For  to  the  common  people  they  can  preach, 
And  in  the  schools  in  Latin  tongue  can  teach.' 

Correction  then  orders  strict  inquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  various  ranks  of  the 
community  discharge  their  respective  duties,  in 
order  that  those  wlio  are  careless  and  negligent 
may  be  expelled  from  office,  and  good  men  and 
true  be  installed  in  their  room.  Spirituality  is 
first  called  on  to  tell  how  he  has  attended  to  the 
duties  of  his  situation.  After  noticing  the  unpre- 
cedented nature  of  the  inquiry,  he  declares  that  he 
has  '  used  liis  office  well,'  he  makes  up  his  accounts 
twice  a  year  with  unfailiug  regularity;  betakes 
care  that  all  his  titlies  shall  be  paid,  together  with 
his  offerings  and  dues  of  every  kind,  '  wanting 
nocht  of  his  tieiid  and  boll  of  bear '  (barley) ;  he 
bestows  rich  portions  upon  his  sons,  and  marries 
his  daughters  to  lairds  ;  he  rides  upon  an  ambling 
mule,  and  makes  better  cheer  than  any  temporal 
lord  in  the  land  ;  and  tinall}',  he  pays  a  yearly  pen- 
sion to  certain  powerful  barons. 

'  To  that  intent  tliat  they  -with  all  their  heart 
In  riglit  and  wrong  shall  plainlie  tak  my  part,' 

As  for  pleaching,  which  some  people  foolishly 
imagine  to  be  the  principal  duty  of  a  bishop,  he 
keeps  a  friar,  who  acts  as  his  substitute,  and  what 
more  would  any  reasonable  man  ask  ?  The  Abbot 
is  next  required  to  state  '  how  he  has  used  his 
abbey.'  He  tells  his  examiners  plainly  that  he 
and  his  monks  live  a  right  easy  life,  enjoying  good 
cheer  and  drinking  wholesome  ale.  M'ith  respect 
to  his  monastic  vows,  he  franlfly  admits  that  he 
kept  them  only  until  he  received  the  bulls  from 
Rome  con  firming  him  in  his  office;  after  thathe  lived 
'  as  did  his  predecessors.'  The  Parson  states  that, 
though  lie  cannot  preach,  he  can  play  at  the  '  catch,' 
that  he  excels  in  the  game  of  football, 

'  .And  fur  the  cards,  the  tahles,  and  the  dice, 
Ahove  all  parsouns  I  may  beai"  the  prize.' 

Ill  the  end,  the  king,  after  consulting  with  the 
temporal  estate,  deprives  the  ecclesiastics  of  their 
offices,  which  he  immediately  bestows  on  the  '  three 
cunning  clerks  sapient.'  The  Bishop,  Abbot,  Par- 
son, and  Prioress  are  then  ignominiously  stripped 
of  their  clerical  robes,  and  dismissed,  lamenting 
their  hard  fate. 

Among  the  evils  which  the  poet  exposes  with 
such  unsparing  severity,  conspicuous  notice  is  taken 
of  the  gross  abuses  of  the  Consistory  Court,  which 
the  Pauper  affirms  to  have  more  need  of  reform- 
ation than  the  court  of  Pluto.  And  it  is  curious 
to  learn,  that  the  complaints  made  in  our  own  day 
respecting  the  delays  and  the  ruinous  expense  of 
lawsuits,  are  merely  a  re-echo  of  the  grumblings 
of  our  ancestors  upwards  of  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  a  man  might  expend '  half  a  fold  of  cattle 
in  prosecuting  a  suit  for  a  single  cow.'  The  Pau- 
*  Cajole,  wheedle. 


per's  description  of  the  law's  delaj'  is  exceedingly 
graphic.  He  had  brought  an  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  damages  against  a  neighbour,  to  whom 
he  had  lent  his  good  grey  mare : — 

'  I  lent  my  gossip  my  mare  to  fetch  hame  coals, 
And  he  lier  drownit  in  the  quai'ry  holes; 
And  I  ran  to  the  Consistore  to  pleinzie,* 
And  there  I  happt  amang  ane  greedy  meinzie  ;t 
They  gave  me  first  ane  tiling  the  call  citandum^ 
^''ithin  auchtj  days  I  gat  but  dehellaudum  ; 
Within  ane  month  I  gat  ad  opponcndnm, 
In  lialf  an  yeii'  I  got  inter  loquendum, 
And  syne,  bow  call  ye  it  ?  ad  repUcandnm  ; 
But  I  could  ne'er  ane  word  yet  understand  hira  ; 
And  then  they  gart§  me  cast  out  niony  plakkis,]] 
And  gart  me  pay  tor  four-and-twentie  actis  ; 
But  or  they  cam  half  gate^  to  coucludendum^ 
The  Jiend  ane  plack  was  left  for  to  defend  him. 
Thus  they  postpon'd  me  twa  yeir  with  their  traine, 
Syne  Iwd'n;  ad  octo  bade  me  come  again. 
Aiid  then  thir  rukis  tliey  rowpit*  *  wonder  fast, 
For  sentence  silver  they  cry'd  at  the  last; 
Oi pronundanduTii  tliey  made  wonder  fain, 
But  I  gat  never  my  gude  grey  mare  again.' 

Well  might  Temporality  say  on  hearing  this 
'  our  true  tale,' 

'  My  lords  we  maun  reforme  tJiir  consistory  laws, 
Wha's  great  defame  ahove  tlie  heavens  blaws.'+f 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  wortliless  drones 
from  the  church,  John  the  Commonweill  is  clothed 
in  gorgeous  apparel,  and  seated  among  the  Estates 
in  the  parliament.   Correction  then  declares,— 

'  All  virtuous  people  now  may  he  rejoysit. 
Since  Commonweill  has  gotten  ane  gay  garment, 
And  ignorants  out  of  the  Jcirk  deposit ; 
Devout  doctors  and  clerks  of  renown 
Now  in  the  kirk  sliall  liave  dominion. 
And  G-ood  Counsel,  with  lady  Veritie, 
Are  ministers  to  our  king's  majestie. 
Blest  is  that  realm  that  has  ane  prudent  king, 
Whilk  does  delight  to  hear  the  veritie. 
Punishing  them  that  plainly  do  nialing 
Contrair  the  commonweill  and  equitie.' 

The  iVcts  of  the  Parliament  are  then  proclaimed 
by  Diligence,  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  It 
is  declared  that  the  Church  of  Christ  and  his 
religion  should  be  defended ;  that  all  the  temporal 
lands  should  be  let  in  feu,  after  '  the  form  of  France,' 
to  diligent  labourers  ;  that  those  barons  who  pro- 
tected freebooters  and  thieves  should  be  punished; 
that  justice-courts  should  be  erected  in  Elgin  or 
Inverness,  that  justice  might  be  properly  dispensed 
in  the  northern  districts ;  that  a  College  of  Justice 
should  be  instituted  in  Edinburgh,  the  expense  of 
which  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  nunneries  ;  that  the  Consistory  Courts  should 
henceforth  take  cognizance  onlj'  of  spiritual  mat- 
ters ;  that  benefices  should  be  conferred  only  on 
men  of  learning,  'mighty  in  the  Scriptures,'  of 
unblemished  reputation,  and  qualified  either  to 
preach  to  the  common  people,  or  to  teach  in  fa- 
mous schools ;  that  the  prelates  should  not,  under 
the  penalty  of  treason,  purchase  from  prince  or 

*  Complain,  +  Multitude,  ;  Eight, 

§  Made.  II  Pennies,  ^  Halfway. 

**   Those  rooks  croalced  fast, 
tt  Whose  abuses  cry  to  heaven. 
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pope  an  injunction  against  the  ordinance  abolishing 
the  corpse  present ;  and  that  all  mortuary  gifts. 
either  to  the  landlord  or  priest,  should  be  abolished ; 
that  e'very  bishop  should  reside  in  his  diocese,  and 
every  parson  in  his  parish,  '  teaching  their  folk 
from  vices  to  refrain ;'  that  no  money  should  be 
sent  to  Rome  to  purchase  any  benefice,  except  the 
great  archbishoprics ;  that  the  law  of  celibacy 
should  be  abrogated ;  and  finally,  that  the  tempo- 
ral barons  should  not  marry  their  children  to  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  the  clergy,  under  the 
penalty  of  degradation  from  their  rank,  until,  by 
the  payment  of  a  tine,  they  should  obtain  the 
restoration  of  their  privileges. 

An  underplot  of  a  less  serious  description  is  car- 
ried on  throughout  this  curious  composition,  by  the 
introduction  of  Common  Theft,  as  a  border  free- 
booter, come  to  Fife  to  steal  the  Earl  of  Rothes' 
best  hackney,  and  Lord  Lindsay's  brown  jennet ; 
the  marauder  is  taken,  and  in  violation  of  Horace's 
precept,  executed  on  the  stage,  after  uttering  a 
ludicrouslj'  pathetic  lament  on  his  hard  fate,  and  a 
farewell  to  his  'brother  reivers  of  the  border  dales.' 
A  similar  doom  is  inflicted  on  Deceit  and  Falsehood 
after  they  have  severally  addressed  the  people,  and 
made  some  curious  revelations  respecting  the 
knavish  tricks  practised  by  the  merchants  and 
tradesmen  of  that  day.  Flatteiy  aiid  Folly  obtain 
a  reprieve,  and  the  piece  concludes  with  an  epi- 
logue by  Diligence,  entreating  the  audience  to 
take  'this  lytill  sport'  in  patience,  and  promising 
in  the  name  of  the  poet  and  performers, — 

' if  we  live  another  yesir, 

Wliei-e  we  have  failed  we  shall  ilo  diligence, 
With  mair  pleasure  tu  make  you  recompence  '. 
Because  we  have  heen  some  part  tedious, 
With  matter  rude,  denude  of  eloquence, 
Likewise,  percliauce,  to  some  meit  odious.' 

An  interesting  account  of  the  effect  which  the 
representation  of  the  play  at  Linlithgow  had  upon 
the  mind  of  the  king,  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Sir 
"William  Eure  (envoy  from  Henry  VIII.)  to  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  of  England,  dated  26th  January,  1540. 
It  appears  that  Sir  William  had  been  commissioned 
by  his  sovereign  to  sound  the  Scottish  monarch  as  to 
his  dispositioti  to  follow  his  uncle's  example  in  the 
reformation  of  the  church.  '  I  had  divers  com- 
munings,' says  Eure,  'with  Sir  Thomas  Bellenden, 
one  of  the  said  councillors  for  Scotland,  a  man  by 
estimation  appearing  to  be  the  age  of  fifty  years  or 
above,  and  of  gentle  and  sage  conversation  touch- 
ing the  state  of  the  spirituality  in  Scotland.  And 
gathering  him  to  be  a  man  inclined  to  the  sort 
used  in  our  sovereign's  realm  of  England,  I  did  so 
largely  break  with  him  in  those  behalves  as  to 
move  to  know  of  him  what  mind  the  king  and 
council  of  Scotland  was  inclined  to  concerning  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the 
misusing  of  the  spiritualitie  in  Scotland.  Where- 
unto  he  gently  and  lovingly  answered,  showing 
himself  well  contented  of  that  communing,  and  did 
Euy  tliat  the  King  of  Scotland  himself,  with  all  his 
temporal  council,  ,vas  greatly  given  to  the  reform- 


ation of  bishops,  religious  persons,  and  priests 
within  the  realm  ;  and  so  much  that  by  the  king's 
pleasure,  he  being  privy  thereunto,  they  have  had 
ane  interlude  plaj-ed  in  the  feast  of  the  Epiphanie 
of  our  Lorde  last  paste,  before  the  king  and  queen 
at  Lithgow,  and  the  whole  council  spiritual  and 
temporal.  The  whole  matter  thereof  concluded 
upon  the  declaration  of  the  naughtiness  in  religion, 
the  presumption  of  bishops,  the  collusion  of  the 
spiritual  courts,  called  the  Consistory  cotu'ts,  in 
Scotland,  and  misusing  of  priests.  I  have  obtained 
a  note  from  a  Scotsman  of  our  state  being  present 
at  the  playing  of  said  interludes,  of  the  effect 
thereof,  which  I  send  unto  your  lordship  by  this 
bearer.  My  Lord,  the  said  Mr.  Bellenden  showed 
me  that  after  the  said  interlude  finished  the  King 
of  Scots  did  call  upon  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow, 
being  chancellor,  and  divers  other  bishops,  exhort- 
ing them  to  reform  their  factions  and  manner  of 
living,  saj'ing,  that  unless  they  so  did,  he  would 
send  six  of  the  proudest  of  them  unto  his  uncle  of 
Englonde ;  and  as  those  were  ordered,  so  he  would 
order  all  the  rest  who  would  not  amend.'*  Row, 
who  mentions  that  Sir  David  Lindsay's  Satire  was 
acted  at  Perth  '  before  King  James  V.  and  a  great 
part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  fra  morn  to  even,' 
adds  that  it  '  made  the  people  sensible  of  the  dark- 
ness wherein  they  lay,  of  the  wickedness  of  their 
kitkmen,  and  did  let  them  see  how  God's  Kirk 
should  have  been  otherwise  guided  than  it  was ; 
all  whilk  did  much  good  for  that  time.'t 

It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Lion  King-at- 
Arms  to  officiate  as  the  representative  of  hia 
sovereign  in  foreign  countries  ;  and  in  1536,  Sir 
David  Lindsay  was  despatched,  along  with  Sir 
John  Campbell  of  Lundie,  to  the  court  of  France, 
to  demand  in  marriage  for  James  V.  a  daughter  of 
the  house  of  Vendome  ;  but  the  king  going  over  in 
person  espoused  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Francis, 
who  died  within  two  months  after  her  arrival  iu 
Scotland,  amid  the  universal  lamentation  of  the 
people.  On  this  occasion  Sir  David  composed  a 
'  Deploration  of  the  Death  of  Queene  Magdalen,'  a 
pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  her  whom  he 
calls — 

The  flower  of  France  and  comfort  of  Scotland." 
It  appears  that  a  pageant  of  remarkable  brilliancy, 
invented  bv  Lindsay,  was  produced  for  exhibition 
on  the  coronation  of  the  youthful  queen  and  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
lamentation  for  her  untiinely  death,  to  describe 
the  superb  ceremonies  which  were  intended  to 
grace  the  royal  procession  through  the  stieets  of 
the  capital  to  the  old  abbey  of  Holyrood ;— the 
scaffolding  painted  with  gold,  and  azure  fountains 
spouting  wine;  troops  of  actors  disguised  like 
divine  creatures ;  rows  of  lusty  fresh  gallants  in 

•  Appendix  to  Pinkerton's Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  4!U,  wheie  the 
'  note  ■  of  the  play  transmitted  along  with  this  letter  is  given 
atlentjth,  and  clearly  proves  that  the  interlude  ac-ed  at 
Linlitligow,  in  1640,  must  have  differed  considerably  Irum 
the  play,  as  puhlished  by  Lindsay. 

+  History  of  the  Kii'k,  p.  6,  Wodi'ow  Soc.  edit. 
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splandid  apparel;  yeomen  and  craftsmen  -with 
their  bent  bows  in  their  hands,  gallantly  arrayed 
in  green,  and  burgesses  clothed  in  scarlet;  the 
provost  and  magistrates  and  senators  clad  in  silk; 
the  great  lords  of  parliament,  barons  and  ban- 
nerets; the  venerable  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
surrounded  by  the  inferior  clergy ;  the  din  of 
trumpets   and  of  clarions;    the    heralds   in    their 

*  awful  vestments,'  and  the  macers  preserving 
order  with  their  silver  wands  ;  the  lovely  princess 
herself  w-alking  under  a  canopy  of  gold,  borne  by 
burgesses  in  robes  of  silk,  marshalled  by  the  great 
master  of  the  household,  and  followed  by  the 
king's  train  ;  a  troop  of  beautiful  virgins,  crying 

*  Vive  la  Keine  ; '  the  *  ornate'  harangues  of  the 
clergy  and  councillors;  and  the  banquetings  and 
tournaments  with  which  the  splendid  spectacle 
was  to  have  concluded.  The  whole  description 
gives  a  most  interesting  view  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  age,  and  of  the  nature  of  those 
state  pageants  of  which  our  ancestors  were  so 
fond. 

'  O,  traitor  death !  whom  none  may  conntermaad, 
Thou  micht  have  seen  the  preparation 

Made  by  the  Three  Estates  of  Scotland, 
With  great  comfort  and  consolation, 
In  every  city,  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

And  how  ilk  nuble  set  his  haill  intent, 

To  be  excelling  in  habiliment. 

'  Thief!  saw  thou  not  the  great  preparatives 

Of  Edinburgh,  the  noble  famous  town, 
Thou  saw  the  people  laboiu'ing  for  their  lives, 

To  make  triumph,  with  trump  and  clarioun. 

Sic  pleasour  never  was  in  this  regioun 
As  suld  have  been  the  day  of  litr  entrace,* 
With  great  propynisf  given  to  her  gi-ace. 

*  Thou  saw  making,  richt  costlie  scaffolding, 
Depaintit  weill  with  gold  and  azui'e  fine, 
Heady  prepairit  for  the  upsetting. 

With  fountains,  flowing  water  clear,  and  wine, 
Disagyist  folkisj  like  creatures  divine, 
On  ilk  scaffold  to  play  ane  syndrie  story, 
But  all  in  greitiDg§  turned  thou  that  glory. 

'  Thou  saw  mony  ane  lusty  fresh  galland, 

Weill  ordourit  for  receiving  of  their  queen  ; 

Ilk  craftisman  with  bent  bow  in  his  hand. 
Full  gallantly  in  short  claithing  of  green  ; 
The  honest  burges,  cled  suld  thou  liaif  seen, 

Some  in  scarlet  and  some  in  claith  of  gx-ane,|| 

For  to  have  met  their  lady  soveraue. 

'  Provest,  baillies,  and  lurds  of  the  town, 
The  senatouris,  in  ordonr  consequent, 
Cled  into  silk  of  purpure,  blake,  aaJ  brown, 
"  Syne  the  great  lords  of  tlie  parliament, 

With  mony  knightly  baron,  and  banrent,^ 
In  silk  and  gold,  in  colours  comfortable, 
But  thou,  alas  !  all  turned  into  sable. 

'  Syne  all  the  lords  of  religioun, 

And  princes  of  the  priests  venerable, 
Full  pleasantlie  in  their  processioun, 
With  all  the  cunning  clerks  honorable, 

'  Syne  next  in  ordour  passing  through  the  town, 
Thou  suld  have  heard  the  din  of  instruments. 
Of  tabrone,  trumpet,  schalme,  and  clarioun, 

With  reird"*  redounding  through  the  elements: 
The  heralds,  with  their  awful  vestiments; 
With  maseris+f  upon  either  of  their  hands, 
To  rule  the  preisj+  with  burneist  silvtr  waods. 

•  Entrnnce.        +  Presents.       I  Actors.       §  Weeping. 
,';    ProViably  cloth  dyed  in  i/rain.  ^[    Mnniicret. 

•*  S'juud.  ++   Muciu-.s,  ushers.  +J   Crowd. 


'  Syne  last  of  all,  in  ordour  triumphal, 

That  maist  illusler  princes  honorable. 
With  her  ihe  lusty  ladies  of  Scotland, 

Who  should  have  been  ane  sight  maist  delectable. 
Her  raiment  to  rehers,  I  am  not  able, 
Of  gold,  and  pearl,  and  precious  stones  bright. 
Twinkling  lilte  stars  in  ane  frostie  night. 

'  Under  ane  pall  of  gold  she  sliould  have  past, 
LJy  hurgeis  borne,  clothed  in  silks  tine, 

Tlie  great  maister  of  household,  all  their  last, 
With  him,  in  ordour,  all  the  king's  tryne,* 
Whose  ordinance  were  langsum  to  define ; 

On  this  manner  she  passing  through  the  town, 

Should  have  received  mony  benisoun,+ 

'  Of  virgins  and  of  lusty  burgess'  wives, 

Which  should  have  btjen  ane  sight  celestial; 
Vive  la  Reine  !  ci7ing  for  their  lives, 
With  ane  harmonious  sound  angelical; 
In  every  corner  myrtliis  musical : 

'  Thou  should  have  heard  the  ornate  oratouria, 

Making  her  highness  salutation, 
Both  of  tlie  clergj',  town,  and  councillors, 

With  many  a  notable  narration  ; 

Thou  should  have  seen  her  coronation, 
In  the  fair  Abbey  of  HoljTood, 
In  jiresence  of  a  mirthful  multitude. 

'  Sict  banqueting,  sic  awful  tomaments. 

On  horse  and  foot,  that  time  which  should  have  been 

Sic  chapel  royal,  with  sic  instruments. 

And  crafty  music,  singing  from  the  splene.§ 
In  this  country  was  never  heard,  nor  seen ; 

But  all  this  great  solemnitie  and  game, 

Turned  thoa  hast  in  requiem  ieteniam.' 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  patriotic  wish  very 
gracefully  expressed. 

'  Tho'  death  has  slain  the  heavenly  flower  of  France, 
Wliich  wedded  was  unto  the  thistle  keen, 
A'Nlierein  all  Scotland  saw  their  whole  pleasance. 
And  made  the  lion  joyful  from  the  splene  ; 
Tho'  root  be  pulled  and  shed  its  leaves  so  gi'een. 
The  fragrance  ne'er  shall  die — despite  of  thee, 
'Twill  keep  these  sister  realms  in  peace  and  amitie.' 

On  the  subsequent  marriage  of  James  T,vith  Mary 
of  Guise,  Sir  David's  ingenuity  was  put  into  re- 
quisition to  provide  masques,  shows,  and  pageants, 
to  welcome  the  princess  on  her  arrival  in  Scotland. 
The  king  was  then  resident  at  St.  Andrews,  and  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that  she  had  landed  at  Balcomie, 
in  Fife,  '  he  rode  forth,'  says  Pitscottie,  '  with  his 
haill  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  met 
the  queen,  and  received  her  with  great  joy  and 
merriness  of  farces  and  plays  made  for  her.  And 
first  she  was  received  at  the  New  Abbey  yett 
(gate).  At  the  east  side  thereof  there  was  made  to 
be  ane  triumphant  arch  by  Sir  David  Lindsay  of 
the  Mount,  Lyon  Kin g-of- Arms,  who  caused  a  great 
cloud  to  come  out  of  the  heavens  above  the  gate, 
out  of  the  whilk  cloud  came  down  ane  fair  lady, 
most  like  an  angel,  having  the  keys  of  Scotland  in 
her  hand,  and  delivered  them  to  the  queen,  in  sign 
and  token  that  all  the  hearts  of  Scotland  were 
open  to  receive  her  grace,  with  certain  orations 
made  by  the  said  Sir  David  to  the  queen,  desiring 
her  to  fear  God  and  to  serve  him,  and  to  reverence 
and  obey  her  husband.  This  being  done  the 
queen  was  received  into  her  lodging,  whilk  was 
called  the  New  Inns,  and  there  she  lodged  for  that 

•  Train.  +  Blessing.  +  Such.  §  Tleia-t. 
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niglit,  till  on  the  morn  at  ten  hours  she  passed  to 
■  the  Abbey  Kirk,  where  she  saw  many  lusty  lords 
and  barons,  wtill  arrayed  in  their  habiliments 
against  her  coming,  also  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
monks,  and  canons  regular  made  great  solemnity 
in  the  abbey,  with  mass  songs,  and  playing  on  the 
organs.  Thereafter  the  king  received  the  queen 
in  the  palace  to  her  dinner,  when  there  was  great 
mirth  of  shawms,  trumpets,  and  divers  other  in- 
struments all  that  day.  The  king  and  queen 
remained  forty  days  at  St.  Andrews  with  great 
merriness,  such  as  justing,  running  at  the  lists, 
archery,  hunting,  hawking,  with  singing  and 
dancing  in  masquery,  and  playing,  and  all  other 
princely  games,  according  to  a  king  and  queen.'* 
It  was  during  these  festivities  that  the  Lion  King 
composed  his  satirical  poem,  entitled  '  The  Justing 
between  James  Watson  and  John  Barbour,'  the 
one  a  '  Mediciner,'  the  other  a  '  Leech '  of  the  royal 
household,  in  which  his  object  was  to  ridicule  the 
justs  and  tournaments  of  chivalry.  It  is  a  heavy, 
dull,  and  laboured  production,  and  has  been  justly 
pronounced  the  least  happy  of  all  his  compositions. 
It  was  probably  about  this  period  that  he  also  wrote 
the  '  Supplication  directit  to  the  King's  Grace  in 
conteniptioun  of  Side  Tails' — the  long  trains  then 
worn  by  the  ladies.  Camden  informs  us  that  this 
obnoxious  article  of  female  attire  owes  its  origin  to 
Anne,  the  queen  of  Richard  II.,  and  we  learn  from 
Hemingford  that  a  zealous  ecclesiastic  of  that  age 
was  so  provoked  by  this  fashion  that  he  wrote  a 
treatise  '  Contra  Caudas  Dominarum.'  Chaucer 
makes  his  parson  cry  out  against  the  '  costlie  claith- 
ing'  both  of  men  and  women,  especially  reprobat- 
ing the  superfluity  in  the  length  of  the  ladies' 
gowns.f  The  Scottish  parliament  repeatedly 
directed  its  thunders  against  this  extravagance  of 
'  female  ornament,'  hut  apparently  without  effect ; 
and  now  Lindsay's  zeal,  as  a  reformer  of  manners, 
induced  him  to  try  the  effect  of  the  more  potent 
weapon  of  ridicule.  '  Your  majesty,'  says  he,  '  has 
now  reduced  both  the  Highlands  and  the  Borders 
to  quietness  and  order,  but  there  is  yet  ane  small 
fault  which  requires  reformation.' 

*  Sir,  tlio'  your  Grace  has  put  great  order, 
Baitli  in  the  Higlilaud  and  the  Border, 
Yet  make  I  supplicatioun, 
To  have  some  reformation, 
Of  ane  small  fault  which  is  not  treason, 
Tho'  it  be  contraxr  unto  reason  ; 
Because  the  matter  is  so  vile, 
It  may  not  have  an  ornate  stUe  ; 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  Excellence, 
To  hear  me  with  great  patience. 
Sovereii;^,  I  mean  of  their  syde-taiU, 
Tliat  thro'  the  dust  and  dubbsj  trails, 
Three  quarters  lang  behind  their  heels, 
Express  against  all  commonweills. 
The  bishops  in  pontificals, 
Have  men  for  to  bear  up  their  tails, 
For  dignity  of  their  office. 
Eight  so  a  king  or  an  empress, 
Howbeit  they  use  such  dignity. 
Conforming  to  their  majesty. 

*  i'itscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  376. 

t  Works  of  Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  p   196. 

\  I'uddles,  pools  of  water. 
VOI,.  I. 


Though  their  robe-royals  be  aphome, 

I  thiulc  it  is  a  very  scorn, 

That  every  lady  of  the  land 

Should  have  her  side-tail  sa  trailland ; 

How  high  soe'er  he  their  estate, 

The  queen  they  should  not  counterfeit. 

Where'er  they  go  it  may  be  seen 

How  kirk  and  causeway  they  sweep  clean. 

The  images  into  the  kirk 

May  think  of  their  side-tails  irk,* 

For  when  the  weather  bene  maist  fair. 

The  dust  flies  highest  in  the  air, 

And  all  their  faces  does  begarie,f 

Gif  tliey  could  spealc  they  wald  them  warie.J 

To  see  I  think  a  pleasant  sight. 

Of  Italie  the  ladies  bright, 

In  their  claithing  maist  triumphant 

Above  all  other  Christian  land  ; 

Yet  when  they  travel  through  the  towns, 

'M^^n  see  their  feet  beneath  their  gowns. 

Four  inch  abone§  their  proper  heels. 

Circular  about,  as  round  as  wheels,' 

All  classes  were  infected,  he  says,  by  this  evil 
custom.  Poor  draggle-tail  sluts  that  have  scarcely 
two  marks  for  their  fees,  will  wear  two  ells  of  cloth 
beneath  their  knees.  Kitty  that  was  hatched  last 
night  will  mimic  the  state  of  the  queen;  and  Muir- 
land  Meg,  that  milks  the  ewes,  will  neither  abide 
in  barn  nor  byre  without  a  long  train  to  her  kirtle. 
Above  alJ,  the  censor  is  indignant  to  see  '  men 
of  religion,'  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  followed 
by  train-bearers  bearing  their  tails  through  the 
street,  and  contrasts  the  luxury  of  these  self-styled 
successors  of  the  apostles  with  the  poverty  and 
self-denial  of  '  Peter,  Paul,  and  Saint  Andrew.' 

The  Lion  King  is  as  much  scandalized  at  the 
veiled  faces  of  the  ladies  as  at  their  long  trains. 
The  Scottish  females  of  that  period  had,  it  seems, 
adopted  the  evil  custom  of  covering  up  their  faces, 
so  that  nothing  is  seen  but  their  eyes. 

'  Another  fault,  Sir,  may  he  seen. 
They  hide  iheir  face  all  but  their  een  ; 
When  gentlemen  bids  them  gude  day, 
Without  reverence  they  slide  away  ; 
Unless  their  naked  face  I  see, 
They  get  no  mure  gude  days  fra  me.' 

This  fashion  had  excited  the  displeasure  of  the 
parliament,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of  the  Lion  King, 
for  a  sumptuary  statute,  enacted  during  the  reign 
of  James  IL,  ordains  '  that  na  woman  come  to  the 
kirk,  or  market,  with  her  face  mussaled,  that  she 
may  not  be  kcnd,  under  the  pain  of  the  escheat  of 
the  curch.'  Lindsay  purposes  to  deal  with  the 
nuisance  in  a  summary  manner — 

'  AVald  yoin~  Grace  my  counsel  tak, 
Ane  proclamation  ye  siiuuld  niak, 
Baith  through  the  land  and  burruwstouns,|! 
To  shaw  their  face  and  cut  their  gowns.' 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1542,  the  untimely 
death  of  James  V.  closed  the  connection  between 
him  and  his  Lion  King,  which  had  continued  for 
the  long  period  of  thirty-one  years,  during  which 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  accomplished  but  unfor- 
tunate monarch  towards  his  faithful  and  devoted 
'  servitor,'  had  never  varied.  Lindsay  was  one  of 
the  little  company  who  attended  the  dying  prince 
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at  Falkland,  and  closed  his  eyes;  and  as  Linn  King 
he  must  have  directed  the  mournful  ceremony  of 
the  funeral  rites,  when  James  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  first  wife.  Queen  Magdalen,  in  the  chapel  of 
Holyrood-house.*  In  the  parliament  which  met 
at  Edinburgh,  on  the  13th  of  Maich  following,  Sir 
David  lejnesented  the  burgh  of  Cupar,  situated 
within  a  mile  of  his  seat;  and  in  the  struggle  for 
the  i-cgeney.  which  took  place  between  the  Earl  of 
Arrau  and  Cardinal  Beaton,  he  supported  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  former,  and  he  is  mentioned  by 
Knox  as  having  '  travelled  with  other  men  of 
counsel,  such  as  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  Henry  Bal- 
naves.  and  Thomas  Ballenden,  to  promote  the 
governor,  and  to  give  liim  faithful  counsel.'  The 
keen  invectives  of  Lindsay  against  the  abuses  of 
the  church  had  already  excited  the  enmity  of  the 
ecclesiastical  party,  his  writings  were  read  by  all 
classes  of  tlie  Scottish  people,  and  the  popish  party 
regarded  him  as  an  adversary  not  less  dangei-ous 
than  Buchanan  and  Kno.x.f  Hence  when  the 
feeble  and  vacillating  regent  Avas  gained  over  by 
the  cardinal,  Lindsay  and  other  '  honest  and  godly 
men'  were  compelled  to  retire  from  the  court.  His 
services,  however,  were  again  called  into  requisi- 
tion in  March,  1543-4,  when  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador by  the  regent  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
for  the  purpose  of  re-delivering  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  which  had  been  conferred  by  that 
monarch  on  the  Scottish  King,  James  V.  On  his 
return  to  Scotland  he  sat  as  representative  for 
Cupar  in  the  parliaments  which  met  at  Edinburgh 
in  November,  1544;  at  Linlithgow,  in  October, 
1545;  and  at  Edinburgh,  in  August,  1546. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1546,  Beaton,  the  able,  but 
unscrupulous  primate,  was  murdered  at  St.  An- 
drews by  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  partly  by  private  animosity, 
partly  by  public  zeal,  and  the  instigation  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  scrupled  at  no  means,  however 
base,  to  aceom|)lish  his  purposes.  Lindsay,  and 
many  of  the  reformers,  appear  to  have  thought 
that" 

'  Thon^li  the  deed  was  foully  done, 
The  loon|  was  weill  away  ;' 

and  in  his  '  Tragedy  of  the  Cardinal,'  he  gives 
expression  to  the  feelings  which  he  and  his  friends 
entertained  towards  the  most  formidable  enemy  of 
the  Reformation.  As  he  was  sitting  in  his  oratory 
after  the  hour  of  prime, §  perusing  Boccaccio's 
work,  '  On  the  Downfal  of  Illustrious  Men,'  a 
spectre  appears  suddenly  before  him,  with  a  pale 
visage,  and  the  blood  flowing  over  his  gorgeous 
ecclesiastical  robes  of  velvet  and  of  crimson  satin. 
His  visitor,  who  announces  himself  as 

•  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 

+  Knoxii,  Lindsayi,  Huchanani,  Villoxii,  aliorum,  impia 
soripta  iiicautorum  manibus  teruiitur :  opus  erat  antidoto, 
ne  latins  venenum  serperet.— Dempter.  Scotia  Illastrior, 
p.  51;  living's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  Lindsay  is  enumerated 
among  those  who  concurred  in  inviting  .Jolni  Knox  to  preach 
when  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  lOtU  April,  i.')47. 

j  Knave. 

§  'i  lie  first  canonical  hour — sis  to  nine  o'clock  in  the 
moruinL;. 


'  David  that  careful  cardinal, 
That  unipliyle*  had  sa  great  pre-eminence,' 

addresses  the  poet  with  feeble  voice,  '  as  man  op- 
prest  with  pain,'  saying, 

' my  friend,  go  read,  and  read  again, 

Gif  thou  find  by  true  narration, 
Of  ony  pain  like  to  my  passion  : 
Riglit  sure  1  am  wei'e  John  Huccace  al've, 
My  tragedie  at  length  he  wald  descrive.' 

The  ghostly  visitant  then  entreats  the  poet  to  com- 
mit his  story  to  writing  as  he  shall  relate  it ;  and 
having  received  his  assent  to  this  propo.sal,  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  principal  events  of  his  own 
life,  and  to  make  full  confession  of  his  ambition, 
extravagance,  and  oppres.sion.  From  his  own  sad 
fate  he  takes  occasion  to  admonish  his  brethren, 
the  prelates,  to  repent  and  amend  their  wicked 
lives,  and  to  warn  all  earthly  princes  against 
bestowing  ecclesiastical  benefices  upon  ignorant 
and  unworthy  pastors, 

'  That  in  the  kirk  can  neither  sing  nor  say.' 

He  tells  them  that,  if  when  they  want  a  baker,  or 
brewer,  or  master  cook,  '  ane  trim  tailor,  or  cunning 
cordinar'  (cordwainer),  they  search  over  all  the 
land  for  the  fittest  persons  to  fill  these  offices, 

'Ane  hrawster.t  whilk  can  brew  maist  wliolesome  ale, 
Ane  cumjingj  cook,  whilk  best  can  season  cale,§ 
Ane  tailzeour,  whilk  has  been  bred  in  France, 
That  can  make  gai-ments  of  the  gayest  gyse,'[| 

much  more  should  they  act  on  a  similar  principle 
in  filling  up  vacant  benefices — 

'  Gar  search  and  seik  baith  into  burgh  and  land, 
The  law  of  God  wha  best  can  understand. 

*  Mak  him  bishop  that  pnidently  can  preach 

As  doth  pertain  till  his  vocation  ; 
Ane  parson  whilk  his  parochoun  ean  teach. 

Gar  vicars  make  due  ministration  ; 

And  als,  I  mak  yon  supplication. 
iMak  your  abbots  of  riglit  religious  men, 
Whilk  Christ's  law  can  to  their  convent  ken.'^ 

The  advice  thus  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  once 
proud  and  powerful  cardinal  is  unimpeachably 
sound;  but  the  '  Tragedj''  must  be  pronounced  ex- 
eeedingh'  dull  and  prosaic  throughout.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  subject  was  unhappily  chosen, 
and  it  is  not  relieved  by  any  felicity  in  the  execu- 
tion, or  elegance  in  the  diction. 

The  last  embassy  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  was  to 
the  court  of  Deninark,  in  1348,  in  order  to  nego- 
tiate for  a  free  trade  with  Scotland,  and  to  solicit 
ships  to  protect  the  Scottish  coast  against  the 
English.  After  his  return  from  this  embassy, 
about  the  year  1550,  he  wrote  the  History  of 
Squire  Meldrum,  which  has  .justly  been  pronounced 
the  liveliest  of  his  works,  and  is  peculiarly  in  tevestin  g 
and  valuable,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  casts 
upon  the  private  life  and  manners  of  the  times. 
The  '  History'  was  founded  on  the  adventures  of  a 

•  Lately.  +  Brewer.  J  Skilful,  expert. 

§  Broth.  A  dish  formerly  so  popular  in  Fifeshire,  that  a 
person  from  that  county  is  said  jocularly  to  be  one  of  the 
'  kale-suppers  of  Fife.' 

II  In  the  gayest  fa^hiLtn.      ^[  Ken  here  means,  to  teach. 
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contemporary  and  friend  of  the  poet,  '  William 
Meldrum,  umquhyle  (lately)  Laiid  of  Cleish  and 
Binns,'  a  gallant  feudal  squire,  whose  exploits  had 
gained  him  great  renown,  both  in  Scotland  and 
France.  It  appears  to  have  been  composed  as  a 
token  of  the  admiration  and  regard  which  Lindsay 
entertained  for  the  hero,  and  for  the  amusement  of 
the  family  of  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  under 
whose  roof  '  the  noble  and  valiant  squire'  was  long 
domiciled.  '  In  this  tale,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  '  we 
lose  sight  of  the  reformer.  It  is  a  little  romance, 
very  amusing  as  a  draught  of  Scottish  chivalrous 
manners,  apparently  drawn  from  the  life,  and 
blending  a  sportive  and  familiar  with  an  heroic 
and  amatory  interest.  Nor  is  its  broad  careless 
diction,  perhaps,  an  unfavourable  relief  to  the 
romantic  spirit  of  the  adventures  which  it  por- 
trays.'* 

The  poet  draws  a  very  pleasing  picture  of  his 
youthful  hero.  He  was  of  noble  birth,  he  tells  us, 
and  of  unsullied  honour,  '  stalwart  and  stout  in 
every  strife.' 

'  He  was  but  twenty  years  of  age 
When  he  hegan  his  vassalage; 
Proportionate  Weill,  of  mid  stature, 
Fttiiie  and  wicht,+  and  micht  endnre  ; 
O'erset  with  travel  both  nicht  and  day, 
Richt  hardie  baith  in  earnest  and  play  ; 
Blythe  in  countenance,  richt  fair  of  face, 
And  stude  weiil  ay  in  his  ladle's  grace" 
Because  he  was  sa  courageous, 
Ladies  of  him  were  amorous. 
He  was  a  lover  for  a  dame, 
Meek  in  chalmer  like  a  lamb  ; 
But  in  the  field  ane  champioun, 
Barapaud  like  ane  wild  lyoun  ; 
Weill  pi-actikit  with  spear  and  aheild, 
And  with  the  Ibremost  in  the  field; 
No  chieftain  was  amangst  them  all. 
In  exposures  mair  liberal. 
In  everilk  play  he  wan  the  prize  ; 
With  that  he  was  virtuous  and  wise ; 
And  sa  because  he  was  well!  proved, 
With  every  man  he  was  Weill  loved.' 

His  first  exploit  was  at  the  sack  of  Carrickfergus 
by  the  Earl  of  Arran,  in  1513,}.  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  praiseworthy  exertions  to 
save  women,  priests,  and  friars,  from  the  fury  of 
the  brutal  soldiery.  One  young  lady,  of  great 
beauty  and  high  rank,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
'two  men  of  war,  right  cruel  and  keen,'  who  had 
stripped  her  of  her  rich  garments,  and  were  treating 
her  with  great  cruelty.  On  Meldrum's  interposing 
for  her  protection,  and  remonstrating  with  the  ruf- 
fians on  account  of  their  brutality  and  meanness, 
they  instantly  turned  upon  him  with  great  fury  ; 
but  the  struggle  ended  in  his  slaying  them  both, 
and  saving  the  lady  from  the  dreadful  fate  with 
which  she  had  been  threatened.  Overcome  with 
gratitude  for  her  unexpected  deliverance,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  valour  and  manly  beauty  of  her 
protector,  she  informs  him  that  she  is  the  heiress  of 
a  noble  and  wealthy  baron,  and  in  very  unequivocal 
terms  offers  the  squire  her  heart  and  her  hand.  But 
honour  forbad  him  to  desert  the  banner  of  his  lord; 
and  he  tells  her  that  he  must  pass  on  to  take  his 

*  Specimens  of  the  British  Poets,  p.  18. 

+  Active  and  strong.  J  See  supra,  p.  103. 


fortune  in  France.  The  lady  then  off'ers  to  dress 
herself  as  a  page,  and  follow  him  but  for  love. 
'  Nay,'  said  the  squire,  '  thou  art  too  young  to  sail 
the  sea,  especially  with  men  of  war;  but  when  this 
expedition  is  brought  to  an  end,  and  peace  is  made, 
I  will  he  right  glad  to  marry  you.'  The  trumpet 
now  sounded,  summoning  the  soldiers  on  board, 
and  Meldrum  hastens  to  embark,  after  having 
received  a  love-token  from  the  lady — a  rich  ruby 
set  in  a  ring. 

The  Scottish  fleet  then  sets  sail,  and  on  reaching 
the  shores  of  Brittany  the  troops  are  disembarked, 
and  Meldrum  is  entrusted  with  the  command  of 
five  hundred  men.  The  English  army,  under  their 
sovereign  Henry  VIII.,  were  at  that  time  lying  at 
Calais,  while  the  French  king,  with  his  soldiers, 
lay  encamped  at  no  great  distance  in  Picardy,  and 
daily  skirmishing  took  place  between  the  hosts. 
Squire  Meldrum,  on  learning  the  position  of  the 
hostile  armies,  immediately  selected  a  hundred 
spears,  the  best  men  in  his  company,  and  repaired 
to  the  French  camp,  where  he  was  courteously  wel- 
comed by  the  king.  It  happened  that  at  this  juncture 
an  English  warrior,  named  Talbart  or  Talbot,  '  a 
stout  man  and  a  Strang,'  wlio  used  to  wear  in  his 
bonnet  '  silver  tokens  of  war,'  had  challenged  any 
of  the  French  knights  to  break  a  spear  with  him 
for  his  lady's  sake.  Bat  his  defiance  having  re- 
mained unanswered,  he  next  addressed  the  Scottish 
band  who  had  newly  arrived.  Meldrum,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation,  took  up  the  gage,  and  offered 
to  fight  the  redoubted  champion  either  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot.  Talbot,  with  great  kindness,  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  the  youthful  adventurer  from 
a  contest  in  which  he  represents  him  as  certain  to 
lose  his  life. 

* my  gude  child. 

It  were  raaist  like  chat  thou  wer  wild  : 
Thou  are  too  young,  and  has  no  might. 
To  tight  with  me  that  is  so  wight: 
To  speak  to  me  thou  should  liave  fear, 
For  I  liave  sic  practik  in  weir* 
That  I  would  not  effeiritt  be 
To  mak  debate  against  sic  three  ; 
For  I  have  stood  in  mony  a  stour.J 
And  ay  defendit  my  honour: 
Therefore,  my  bairn,  I  counsel  thee 
Sic  interprise.'"  to  let  be.' 

Meldrum,  however,  perseveres  in  his  resolution 
to  meet  him  in  single  combat,  and  expresses  his 
confidence,  that  as  David  overcame  Goliath,  God 
will  give  him  the  victory. 

*  I  trust  that  God  shall  be  my  guide, 
And  give  me  grace  to  stanche  thy  pride  ; 
Tho'  thou  wert  great  as  Gow  Mak  .Morne, 
Trust  Weill  I  shall  you  meet  the  morne.' 

Talbot  now  returns  to  his  comrades  in  the  camp, 
and  informs  them  of  the  engagement  which  a  young 
Scot  had  made  to  fight  him  on  the  morrow  beside 
Montreuil.  He  speaks  slightingly  of  his  antago- 
nist's prowess,  and  has  no  doubt,  he  says,  that  he 
will   send   him  back   beaten    and  stripped  of    his 
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'  Quoth  they,  "  The  morn  that  sliall  we  ken,* 
The  Scotb  are  haUlinf  hardy  men."  ' 

When  it  nas  reported  to  Monsieur  D'Aubigny  J 
that  Squire  Meldrum  had  undertaken  to  fight  with 
the  renowned  Enjjlisli  champion,  he  greatly  com- 
mended his  courage,  and  immediately  sent  for  him 
to  his  tent,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  from  his 
own  lips  an  account  of  the  affair.  The  squire,  on 
being  interrogated,  modestly  acknowledged  that  he 
had,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  taken  on  hand  to 
fight  with  Talbot,  adding  that,  if  he  were  only  well 
hor.^ed,  he  had  little  doubt  of  the  victory.  Upon 
this,  D'Aubigny  immediately  sent  out,  and  collect- 
ing a  hundred  horse,  bade  the  squire  select  the 
best.  He  did  so  accordingly,  and  lightly  leaping 
on  his  back,  pushed  him  to  his  speed,  and  then 
cheeking  him  in  his  course,  expressed  himself  de- 
lighted with  his  new  acquisition,  for  no  horse  ever 
ran  more  ])leasantly.  Next  morning  he  was  early 
on  foot,  and  ready  for  the  encounter.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  youthful  warrior,  clad  in  complete  pano- 
ply all  except  the  head,  his  spear,  shield,  and  helm 
borne  before  him  by  his  squires,  is  depicted  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner. 

'  He  took  his  leave,  anrl  went  to  rest, 
Then  early  in  the  morn  him  drest 
Waiitonly  in  liis  warlike  weed. 
All  Weill  eiiarmit  save  the  head. 
J ,  e  lap  upOTi  his  euni-ser  wicht. 
And  stretehed  him  in  his  stiirnps  richt. 
His  speai',  and  shield,  and  helm,  was  borne 
By  squyers  that  rode  him  heforne  ; 
A  velvet  cap  on  h  ad  lie  bare, 
A  cuit"  of  >iold  to  hald^  his  hair  ; 
The  squire  bore  into  his  shield 
An  otter  in  a  silver  tield  ; 
His  horse  was  barded.  full  richlie. 
Covered  witii  satin  cramosie. 
Then  foi'ward  lode  this  championn. 
With  son   ci  of  trumpet  and  clarioun, 
And  speedilie  spnriit  o'er  ihe  bent. 
Like  Mars,  the  god  armipotent.' 

Talbot,  in  the  meantime,  is  greatly  disturbed  by 
a  dream,  in  which  he  sees  a  great  black  otter  rise 
from  the  sea,  and  fiercely  assail  him,  pulling  him 
down  from  his  horse.  He  relates  this  %'ision  to  his 
comrade,  who  ridicules  his  fears,  and  exhorts  him 
to  '  behave  himself  valiantly,'  and,  dismissing  his 
apprehensions,  he  arms  himself  at  all  points,  and, 
lightly  leaping  upon  his  horse,  'barded  full  bravely 
and  covered  with  broidered  work  and  velvet  green,' 
with  St.  Geoige's  cross  on  all  his  equipments,  he 
proceeds  to  the  lists. 

'  Then  clarions  and  trumpets  blew, 
And  warriors  raony  hither  drew; 
On  every  side  come  mony  a  man. 
To  behald  wha  the  battel  wan.]] 
The  tield  was  in  a  meadow  green, 
"Where  evei7  man  might  weill  be  seen. 
The  heralds  put  them  sa  in  order, 
That  no  man  past  within  the  hordour. 
Nor  pressit  to  come  within  the  green. 
But  lieralds  and  the  chanipiouns  keen. 
The  ordom-  and  the  circiirostaiice 
Were  lang  to  put  in  remembrance. 


*    Know.  +  Esteemed. 

+  llnliert  Stewa"t,.  created  a  marshal  of  France  in  lOlri, 
wTjen  there  vere  only  four  marshals  in  the  kingdom, 
li  Confine.  ,|  Won. 


When  thir  twa  noble  men  of  weir* 

Were  Weill  accouterit  in  their  geir,+ 

.\nd  in  their  hands  strf)ng  bourdonns,J 

Then  tnimpets  blew  and  clariouns; 

And  heralds  cryit,  high  on  hicht,§ 

Now  let  them  go  ! — God  schaw  the  richt  ![I 

Then  speedilie  they  spniTit  their  Iiorse, 

And  ran  to  other  witli  sic  force, 

That  baith  their  spears  in  sindrie  flew.* 

After  a  fierce  and  protracted  contest,  Talbot  was 
vanquished,  and  man  and  horse  were  thrown  to  the 
ground  with  such  violence,  that  his  companions 
believed  him  dead.  The  squire  leaped  hastily  from 
his  charger,  and  raising  his  wonnded  advei-sary  in 
his  arms,  courteously  supported  and  comforted  him ; 
but  when  Talbot  looked  up  and  saw  his  shield  with 
the  device  of  an  otter  upon  a  silver  field,  '  Now,' 
said  he,  '  my  dream  has  proved  true :  yon  is  the 
otter  that  hath  caused  me  to  bleed  ;  but  here  I  vow, 
that  I  shall  never  just  again :  according  to  our  agree- 
ment, I  surrender  to  thee  my  horse  and  harness.' 

'  Then  said  tlie  squire  courteously. 
Brother,  I  thank  you  heartily  ; 
Of  ycu,  forsuith,  nothing  I  crave. 
For  I  have  gotten  that  I  wald  have.' 

His  valour  and  generous  courtesy  drew  forth  the 
warm  encomiums  of  the  English  host,  and  the  cap- 
tain, taking  Meldrum  by  the  hand,  led  him  into 
the  pavilion,  where  he  was  served  with  a  collation. 
Meanwhile  Talbot's  wounds  were  dressed,  and  the 
courteous  squire,  before  taking  his  leave,  embraced 
him,  and  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  this  was 
but  the  chance  of  arms.  He  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  was  convoyed  back  to  his  own  camp  by 
a  large  body  of  the  English  knights. 

On  the  termination  of  the  war,  Meldrum  resolved 
to  leave  France,  and  though  asked  in  marriage  by  a 
lady  of  great  possessions,youth  made  him  sohaughty, 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  her  hand;  and  having 
fitted  out '  a  gay  vessel'  for  himself  and  his  soldiers, 
well  furnished  with  artillery,  hackbut,  bow,  and 
spea.r,  besides  abundance  of  provisions  and  the  best 
v.me  he  could  select,  he  set  sail  from  Dieppe  to 
Scotland.  On  the  voyage,  he  was  attacked  by  an 
English  man-of-war,  of  greatly  superior  size  and 
strength,  but  disdt\ining  to  flee,  he  boldly  grappled 
with  the  enemy,  and  boarding  the  hostile  'galze- 
oun '  at  the  head  of  his  men,  after  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  captured  the  vessel. 

On  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  where  the  fame  of 
his  gallant  exploits  had  preceded  him,  he  was  wel- 
comed with  great  delight,  and  sumptuously  feasted 
by  all  his  friends.  Shortly  after,  he  met  with  an 
adventure  in  Stratliern,  which  terminated  in  his 
gaining  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  young 
widow.  Lady  Gleneaglcs,  the  daughter  of  Lawson 
of  Humble,  pirovost  of  Edinburgh.  It  turns  out, 
however,  that  as  he  was  near  of  kin  to  her  late 
husband,  a  dispensation  must  be  procured  from 
Rome  before  the  marriage  can  be  legally  performed; 
and  while  waiting  for  its  arrival,  as  they  have 
plighted  their  troth  to  each  other,  the  squire  con- 
tinues to  reside  in  the  castle  of  his  betrothed  lady. 

*  War.  +   Warlike  accoutrements. 
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The  account  which  the  poet  gives  of  the  amuse- 
ments ill  which  he  spent  his  time  shows  what  were 
the  peaceful  and  domestic  occupations  of  the  feudal 
barons  at  this  period. 

'  And  sa  he  lived  pleasantlie, 
Ane  certain  time  with  his  ladie: 
Sometime  with  hawking  and  hunting, 
Sometime  with  wanton  horse  running ; 
And  sometime  like  ane  man  of  weir,* 
Full  galzeardlie  wald  rin  ane  speir. 
He  wan  the  prize  above  them  all, 
Baitii  at  the  hntts  and  the  fiiteball ; 
TUl  every  sol*ce  he  was  ahiU. 
At  cards  and  dice,  at  chess  and  tabill.' 

Their  happiness,  however,  was  interrupted  by  an 
occurrence  which  strikingly  marks  the  unsettled 
and  lawless  character  of  the  age.  A  messenger 
arrived  at  their  residence  to  inform  Lady  Gleneagles 
that  a  Highland  baron,  named  Macfarlane,  had 
eized  one  of  her  castles  in  the  Lennox,  and  had 
plundered  and  laid  waste  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, leaving  her  '  nouther  cow  nor  horse.'  The 
squire,  in  great  wrath  at  this  outrage,  swore  that 
if  he  found  Macfarlane  in  that  hold,  it  should  be 
a  dear  purchase  to  him ;  and  having  assembled 
his  men,  and  armed  himself,  with  his  lady's  right- 
liand  glove  in  his  helmet,  he  rode  day  and  night 
till  he  reached  the  castle.  After  an  obstinate  de- 
fence, he  carried  the  fortress  by  escalade,  exhibiting 
great  clemency  towards  the  garrison,  whom  he 
pardoned  and  set  at  liberty.  A  sad  reverse,  how- 
ever, was  at  hand,  for,  as  the  poet  remarks, 

'  Of  warldlie  joy,  it  is  weill  keud,f 
That  son-ow  bene  the  fatal  end. 
For  ieaiousy  and  false  envy 
Did  him  pursue  richt  cruellie. 
I  marvel  not  tho'  it  be  so. 
For  they  were  ever  lovers'  foe.' 

Stirling  of  Keir,  'a  cruel  knight,' who  resided 
near  this  lady's  castle,  in  Strathern,  had  long  en- 
tertained a  bitter  grudge  at  the  squire,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  his  having  defeated  a  plan  which  he  had 
ibrmed,  to  espouse  the  lady  to  Luke  Stirling,  a  re- 
lation of  his  own  ;  and  had  laid  a  cowardly  plot  for 
his  destruction.  Accordinglj'  one  day,  in  August, 
lol7,  when  Meldrum  and  his  lady  were  on  their 
journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Fife,  with  only  eight 
servants  in  their  company,  they  were  waylaid  by 
Keir  at  the  head  of  sixty  men.  In  spite  of  the 
fearful  odds,  the  indomitable  squire  disdained  to 
fly,  and  after  performing  prodigies  of  valour,  he 
was  left  for  dead  on  the  field,  pierced  by  innume- 
rable wounds.  Intelligence  of  this  cowardly  and 
brutal  outrage  was  immediately  carried  to  Sir 
Anthony  de  la  Bastie,  who,  as  deputy  of  the  Duke 
of  Albany,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
at  this  time  ;  and  so  vigorously  did  he  pursue  the 
assassins,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  he  suc- 
ceeded in  apprehending  Stirling,  and  lodging  him  in 
ward.|  On  the  17th  of  September,  however,  De  la 
Bastie  was  himself  foullj'  murdered  by  Home  of 
Wedderburn.  Keir  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty, 
and  was  ultimately  successful  in  compelling  Lady 
Gleneagles  to  marry  his  kinsman  in  spite  of  the 
•  War.  +  Known.  I   Snpr.x,  p.  420. 


strongest  resistance  on  her  side.  Meanwhile 
Meldrum's  case  excited  the  utmost  sympathy,  and 
the  wisest  physicians  in  the  country,  repaired  un- 
sought to  his  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  endea- 
vouring to  save  his  life.  In  the  end  he  recovered 
from  his  wounds ;  and  so  much  did  he  profit  by 
their  instructions,  and  the  experiments  which  they 
had  made  on  his  body,  that  he  himself  became  a 
skilful  '  medicinar'  and  '  chirurgiane,'  and  wrought 
many  cures,  especially  among  the  poor,  to  whom 
he  prescribed  gratuitously.  The  remainder  of  his 
eventful  life  the  squire  passed  under  the  roof  of 
'  ane  aged  lord,'  Patrick,  the  fifth  Lord  Lindsay 
of  the  Byres,  who  courted  his  society,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  become  his  chief  marshal  and 
auditor  of  his  accounts.  He  was  also  made  slieriff- 
depute  of  Fife,  and  proved  himself  both  an  impar- 
tial judge  and  a  protector  of  the  poor.  For  the 
love  he  bore  to  his  betrothed  mistress  he  remained 
single  through  life;  and  as  a  token  of  his  fidelity  to 
his  vow,  the  poet  tells  us — 

*  That  each  year  for  his  lady's  sake, 
A  banquet  royal  he  wald  make. 
With  wild  fowl,  venison,  and  wine, 
With  tart  and  flam,*  and  frntnge  line  ; 
Of  bran  and  geill+  tliere  was  na  scant. 
And  Ippocras  he  wald  not  want. 
I  have  seen  sitting  at  his  tabiil 
Lords  and  lairds  bonoral)ill, 
With  knights  and  mony  a  gay  squyar. 
Which  were  too  long  for  to  declair  ; 
With  mirth,  music  and  minstrelsy. 
All  this  lie  did  for  his  lady  ; 
And  for  her  sake  during  his  life, 
Wald  never  be  weddit  to  ane  wife. 
And  when  he  did  decline  to  age, 
He  failit  never  of  his  courage. 
Of  ancient  stories  for  to  tell, 
Above  all  other  he  did  precell;J 
So  that  everilk  creature 
To  hear  him  speak,  took  great  pleasure.' 

At  length,  after  spending  a  number  of  years  in 
these  benevolent  and  delightful  pursuits.  Squire 
Meldrum  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and 
expired  at  the  Strather,  in  Fife,  the  seat  of  his 
noble  friend  and  patron  Lord  Lindsay  ;  and  (he 
'  Testament'  of  the  dying  warrior,  written  during 
his  sickness,  concludes  this  remarkable  '  historic,' 
which  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  both  as  in 
all  essential  particulars  an  accurate  narrative  of 
the  squii-e's  adventures,  and  a  truthful  picture  of 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  age.  This 
interesting  document,  it  has  been  justly  said, 
'  breathes  from  beginning  to  end  the  soul  of 
chivalry.'  It  begins  with  an  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  writer,  of  the  brevity  of  human 
existence,  and  his  consciousness  of  his  own  ap- 
proaching end.  He  then  proceeds  to  nominate 
three  noble  lords,  all  of  the  name  of  Lindsay,  to  be 
his  executors, — David  Earl  of  Crawford  '  wise  and 
wicht,'  John  Lord  Lindsay  his  '  master  special,' 
and  Sir  Walter  Lindsay,  Lord  of  St.  John,  '  a 
noble  travelled  knight.'  '  The  surname  of  Lindsay, 
he  says,  '  never  failed  to  the  crown,  and  will  never 
fail  to  me.     After  resigning  his  immortal  spirit  to 

•  Flawu,  a  custard.  t  Brawn  iiii.l  jnlly. 
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God,  lie  requests  his  executors  to  dispose  of  his 
wealth  to  his  next  of  kin  as  they  may  think  fit. 
'  It  is  well  known,'  he  adds,  '  that  I  was  never 
addicted  to  hoarding,  or  heaping  up  riches  or  rent. 
I  cared  no  more  for  gold  than  for  glass.'  He  then 
entreats  all  his  friends  and  kinsmen  without  fail  to 
attend  his  funeral  feast,  knowing  as  they  do  how 
strenuously  he  has  defended  to  his  latest  breath 
that  fame  which  is  dear  to  them  all.  As  to  the 
disposal  of  his  body,  he  directs  first  that  it  should 
be  disembowelled  and  well  washed  wilh  wine,  and 
then  anointed  with  delicious  balm,  cinnamon,  and 
precious  spices,  and  enclosed  in  a  costly  carved 
shrine  of  cedar  or  cypress — ■ 

'  In  cases  twa,  of  gold  and  precious  stanes, 

Enslirine  ray  heart,  and  tongue  right  craftily, 

My  sepulture  then  gar  make  for  my  hanes,* 
Into  the  temple  of  IMara  triumphantly. 
Of  marble  stones,  carved  right  cuiiously, 

Whei'eiu  my  kist+  and  banes  ye  sliall  inclose. 

Within  that  sacred  temple  to  repose.' 

Squire  Meldrum  and  his  biographer  were  not  free 
fi-om  the  belief  in  astrology  so  widely  prevalent 
in  these  times  ;  and  the  dying  warrior,  after  giving 
directions  respecting  his  interment,  proceeds  to 
bequeath  his  body  to  Mars,  his  tongue  rhetorical 
to  Mercury,  and  his  heart  to  Venus,  '  because,'  he 
says,  '  the  constellations  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mer- 
curius,  all  three  presided  over  my  nativity,  and 
gave  me  ray  natural  inclinations;' — expressions 
which,  intermingled  as  they  are  with  the  really 
pious  sentiments  uttered  by  the  testator,  present  a 
strange  and  profane  mixture  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  pagan  mythology ;  though  it  is  evident  that 
they  were  regarded  by  the  poet  and  his  contem- 
poraries as  entirely  unobjectionable. 

Ne.xt  follow  minute  and  exceedingly  curious 
directions  respecting  the  funeral  procession,  which 
is  to  be  superintended  by  the  Lion  King-at-Arms — 

'  My  friend,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount, 

Shall  put  in  order  ray  processioun. 
I  will  that  there  pass  foreraost  in  the  front, 

To  bear  niy  pensil,|  a  stout  champion. 

With  him  a  band  of  Mars  religion— 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  monks  and  friers, 
In  gude  ordour  ane  thousand  hagbuttiers. 

'Next  them  a  thousand  footmen  in  a  rout. 

With  spear  and  shield,  with  buckler,  bow,  and  brand, 
In  one  lively,  young  stalwart  men  and  tstout ; 
Thirdly  in  order  there  shall  come  a  liaud 
Of  noble  men,  abiil  to  wraik  their  barmes  ;§ 
Their  captain,  with  iny  standard  in  his  hand, 
On  barditll  steeds,  a  hundred  men-at-arms.' 

He  next  directs  that  hi.s  banner,  with  the  three 
sable  otters  in  a  silver  field,  is  to  occupy  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  procession,  accompanied  by 
tabret,  trumpet,  clarioun,  and  horn,  and  folloAved 
by  his  helmet,  sword,  gloves  of  plate,  and  shield, 
and  a  strong  champion,  clothed  in  complete  pano- 
plj',  and  mounted  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  carrying 
his  coat-armour  on  a  spear.  Then  come  his  bier, 
with  the  '  corpse-present,'  his  barbed  horse, and  his 
spear,  borne  by  some  honourable  man  of  his  own 


Bones.      +  Chest,  cnftin. 
To  avenge  their  wrongs. 
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kindred.  '  Let  there  be  no  monks  or  friars,'  he 
adds,  '  or  anything  in  a  black  livery  about  my 
beir,' — 

'  Dull  weeds*  I  think  h}T'Ocrisie  and  scome. 
With  hoods  heklit+  ttoun  athwart  their  ene;J 

By  men-at-arms  my  body  shall  be  home  ; 
Into  that  band  see  that  no  black  be  seen. 

But  let  the  liveries  be  red,  blue,  and  greeu.' 

Around  his  bier  there  shall  ride  a  multitude  of 
earls,  lords,  and  knights,  clothed  in  his  livery,  and 
bearing  each  a  laurel  branch  in  their  hands,  as  an 
ensign  of  victory,  because  the  warrior  whom  they 
are  carrying  to  the  grave  never  fled  from  any 
field,  or  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  to  an  enemy. 
The  minstrels  who  accompany  the  procession  are 
to  sing  and  play  only  mirthful  airs,  whose  pleasant 
notes  shall  resound  throughout  the  sky ;  and  a 
solemn  soul-mass  is  to  be  performed — 

'  With  organ,  timpane,  trumpet,  and  clarioun, 
To  show  their  music  duly  thera  address; 
I  will  that  day  be  heard  na  heaviness  ; 

I  will  na  service  of  the  requiem. 

But  alleluia  with  melodie  and  game.' 

Having  arrived  at  the  cathedral,  after  the  gospel 
and  the  offertory,  the  squire  directs  an  orator  to 
ascend  the  pulpit,  where  '  solemnlie,  with  ornate 
eloquence  and  at  great  leasure,'  he  is  to  read  the 
hook  of  '  the  legend  of  his  life  from  end  to  end.' 
'  Then,'  says  he,  '  enclose  my  body  in  its  sepulture, 
there  to  repose  till  the  great  judgement  ;'  but 

'  Let  not  be  rung  for  me  that  day  soul  knells. 
But  great  cannons  gar  them  crack  for  bells.' 

His  shield,  spear,  coat-armour,  basnet,  and  ban- 
ner, are  then  to  be  hung  up  above  his  sepulchre, 
and  his  epitaph  inscribed  in  golden  letters,  telling 
the  name  of  the  invincible  warrior  who  lies  below. 

After  these  minute  directions  respecting  his 
funeral  rites,  he  bids  an  affectionate  adieu  to  the 
noble  lords  and  ladies  of  his  acquaintance.  Lord 
Lindsay,  his  heir  Maister  Patrick, §  young  Nor- 
man his  brother,  and  their  sisters  ;  to  the  fair  ladies 
of  France  and  of  London,  and  the  flaming  lamps  of 
loveliness  which  illuminate  the  north,  and  will, 
for  his  loss,  be  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  grief; 
but  above  them  all,  he  bids  ten  thousand  times 
adieu  to  the 

'  Star  of  Stratherne,  my  Lady  Sovereign, 
For  whom  I  shed  my  blood  with  meikle  pain. 

'  Brethren  in  arms,  adieu !  in  general. 

For  me  I  wist  your  hearts  will  be  full  sore. 
All  true  Companions  into  special, 
I  say  to  you,  adieu  I  for  evermore, 
TiU  that  we  meet  again  with  God  in  gloir.' 

He  then  requests  the  priest  to  give  him  the 
chrism  with  the  holy  sacrament,  and  concludes  this 
remarkable  '  Testament,'  by  devoutly  and  humbly 
resigning  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour  : — 

*  l\Iourning  garments.  +  Pulled.  t  Eyes. 

§  Afterwards  that  Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  whose 
brutal  violence  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  scene 
which  occurred  in  Lochleven  castle,  when  Queeu  Maiy  was 
compelled  to  resign  her  crown. 
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*  My  spVit  hartlie  I  recommend. 

In  manijLS  tuas  Dotniric  ; 
My  hope  to  thee  is  to  ascend 

Bex  quia  redimisti  me. 
From  sin  re>>urrexisti  me, 

Or  else  my  saul  had  been  forlorn ! 
With  sapience  docuUti  me — 

lUest  be  the  hour  that  tliou  wast  born.' 

After  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  the  court 
of  Denmark,  in  1488,  Lindsay  appears  to  have 
taken  no  further  part  in  public  affairs,  and  to  have 
spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  virtuous  retire- 
ment. In  1553,  he  completed  his  last,  and  in 
various  respects,  greatest  work,  '  The  Monarchie,' 
■which,  from  its  extent  and  elaborate  character, 
must  have  occupied  his  attention  for  several  years. 
It  embraces  the  history  of  the  most  famous  monar- 
chies that  have  existed  in  the  world,  commencing 
with  the  creation  and  extending  onward  to  the 
general  judgment.  It  would  be  unfair,  however, 
to  regard  the  work  as  a  mere  compendium  of  uni- 
versal history.  '  The  poet's  principal  object,'  says 
Dr.  Irving,  '  is  not  to  narrate  events,  but  by  means 
of  the  great  occurrences  recorded  in  sacred  or 
profane  history  to  illustrate  general  positions.  The 
work  is  replete  with  various  learning,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  comprising  the  accumulated  maxims 
of  a  long  life  of  alternate  action  and  contemplation. 
It  presents  us  with  contributions  to  the  history  of 
manners,  with  specimens  of  the  learning  which 
was  then  cultivated,  and  with  prospects  of  the 
deploi'able  state  of  a  tottering  church.' 

Disturbed  by  his  musings  on  the  wretchedness 
and  instability  of  human  affairs,  the  poet  rises 
early  from  his  couch,  and  walks  forth  on  a  May 
morning  into  a  delightful  park, 

*  Where  he  might  hear  the  free  birds  sweetly  sing. 
And  smell  the  wholesome  herbs  medicinal.' 

He  is  greatly  comforted  and  refreshed  by  the 
beautiful  scene  which  he  beheld.  The  drops  of 
balmy  dew  hung  like  orient  pearls  upon  the 
branches,  and  the  tender  fragrant  flowers  emitted 
their  aromatic  odours.  The  lord  of  day  swiftly 
springing  up  into  the  east,  ascended  his  imperial 
throne,  in  his  glorious  robes  brighter  than  gold  or 
precious  stones  ;  whilst  Cynthia,  the  horned  queen 
of  night,  waxed  paler,  and  cast  a  misty  veil  over 
her  visage.  The  birds,  rejoicing  at  the  rising  of 
their  monarch,  sang  their  morning  welcome  to  the 
day,  and  made  the  sky  resound  with  their  melo- 
dious notes. 

*  The  pleasant  pawrae,*  pruning  his  feathers  fair, 

The  mirthful  mavis  made  great  melody. 
The  blithesome  lark  ascending  in  the  air, 

Numerand  her  natural  notes  craftily  ; 

The  gay  gold  spink,  the  merle  f  right  mei-rily, 
The  warbling  of  the  noble  nightingales, 
Eedoundit  through  ttie  mountain  meads  and  vales.' 

For  a  brief  space  the  charming  scene  inspires 
cheerfulness  in  the  pensive  bosom  of  the  aged 
bard,  but  he  soon  returns  to  his  mournful  theme — 
the  miseries  and  calamities  of  human  life.  Sich 
sorrowful  thoughts,  he  says,  should  be  expressed 
*  Peacock.  +  Blackbird. 


in  melancholy  strains.  '  "Wherefore  I  will  make 
no  vain  invocations  to  Minerva  or  Melpomene,  or 
any  other  fabled  muses,  for  I  never  slept  on  Par- 
nassus, as  did  the  ornate  F.nnius  and  other  poets 
of  ancient  times ;  nor  did  I  ever,  with  Hesiod  of 
Greece,  the  perfect  poet  sovereign,  drink  of  the 
mellifluous  famous  fresh  fountain  Helicon,  the 
source  of  eloquence.'  '  Were  I,'  he  continues,  '  to 
invoke  any  muse,  it  would  be  reverend  Rhamnusia, 
the  goddess  of  despite ;  but  I  scorn  all  such  vain 
superstitions,  and  only  implore  the  great  God,  who 
created  heaven  and  earth,  who  gave  wisdom  to 
Solomon,  grace  to  David,  and  strength  to  the 
mighty  Samson,  to  inspire  me  with  his  Heavenly 
Spirit,  so  that  I  may  write  nothing  opposed  to  his 
holy  will.  Let  me  repair,  then,  not  to  Mount 
Parnassus,  but  to  Mount  Calvary,  that  I  may  be 
refreshed,  not  bj'  the  fabled  Heliconian  rill,  but  by 
the  blessed  fountain  which  flowed  from  the  pierced 
side  of  mj'  Kedecmer.'  After  offering  up  an  earnest 
prayer  to  his  Saviour  for  assistance  and  direction, 
he  proceeds  to  describe  an  interview  which  he  had 
in  the  park  with  an  aged  man,  whom  he  found 
sitting  under  a  holly,  his  beard  descending  down 
his  breast,  his  white  locks  scattered  over  his 
shoulders,  and  whose  grave  deportment  and  placid 
courtesy  inspired  him  with  mingled  reverence  and 
affection. 

'  Into  that  park  I  saw  appear 
An  aged  man,  that  drew  me  near, 
Whose  beard  was  full  three  quarter*  lang  : 
His  hair  down  o'er  his  shoulders  haug, 
The  whilk  as  ony  snaw  was  white, 
Whom  t(i  behold"  I  thought  delight. 
His  habyte,  angelyke  of  hue, 
Of  colour  like  the  sapphire  blue. 
Under  a  holly  he  reposit. 
Of  whose  ]iresence  I  was  rejoysit. 
T  did  salute  him  reverentlie, 
Sa  did  lie  me  right  courteouslie  ; 
To  sit  down  he  requested  me, 
Under  the  shadow  of  that  tree, 
To  save  me  from  the  sun's  heat. 
Among  the  liowers,  soft  and  sweet, 
For  1  wa-  \\'eary  for  walking; 
Then  we  began  to  fall  in  talking. 
I  speirit  his  name  with  reverence, 
1  am,  said  he,  Expi£R1i:.nce  !' 

The  poet  immediately  avails  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  counsel  of  a  sage  so  venerable  and 
renowned.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  which  Ex- 
perience makes  respecting  his  calling,  he  thus 
describes  his  past  career,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  he  now  regarded  the  turmoil  of  life  and  the 
struggles  of  human  ambition — ■ 

'  I  have,  quoth  T,  bene  to  this  hour, 
Since  1  could  ride,  ane  courteour ; 
But  now,  father,  I  think  it  best. 
With  vour  counsel  to  live  in  rest : 
And  from  henceforth  to  t;ike  mine  ease. 
And  quietly  my  God  to  please  : 
And  rennnce  curiiisitie; 
Leaving  the  court,  and  learn  to  die. 
Oft  have  I  sailed  o'er  the  strands, + 
And  travellit  through  divers  lands, 
Baith  south  and  nortli,  east  and  west. 
Yet  can  1  never  find  where  res' 
Doth  mak  his  liabitation, 
Witliout  your  supportation  ; 


*  Three  quarters  of  au  elL 
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When  I  believe  to  be  best  eisit, 
Maist  suJdenlle  I  am  disx)leisit. 
From  trouble  when  I  fastest  flee, 
Then  find  1  maist  adversitie. 
Show  me,  1  pray  3'ou,  heartfulie, 
How  I  may  live  maist  pleasantlie  ; 
To  serve  my  God  of  kingis  King, 
Sioce  I  am  tyrit  of  travelling  ; 
Ami  learn  me  for  to  be  content, 
With  quiet  life  and  sober  rent ; 
Tliat  1  may  thank  the  King  of  Glore,* 
As  though  I  had  ane  million  more: 
Sioce  everilk  court  been  variant, 
PiiU  of  envy  and  inconstant: 
]\Iieht  I  hut+  trouble  live  in  rest. 
Kow  in  my  age  I  think  it  best.' 

Experience  tells  him  that  it  is  foolish  and  vain  to 
expect  perfect  happiness  here  below,  for  muta- 
bility and  suffering,  '  trouble,  travail,  and  debait,' 
are  found  in  every  condition  of  life.  '  The  cause 
of  all  this  wretchedness  and  sorrow,'  he  adds,  '  is 
sin,  from  which  hunger  and  famine,  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  cruel  war,  all  proceed ;  and  this  sin  and 
misery  entered  our  world  in  consequence  of  the 
disobedience  of  Adam  our  progenitor.  The  vene- 
rable sage  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  redemption 
procured  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  explain 
the  nature  of  faith  and  charity,  without  which  no 
man  can  be  saved.' 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative  the  poet  interrupts 
the  dialogue  between  Experience  and  the  Courtier, 
and  speaking  in  his  own  person,  introduces  an  '  Ex- 
clamation to  the  reader,  touching  the  writing  of  his 
poem  in  the  vulgar  and  maternal  language.'  He 
vindicates  the  course  he  had  adopted  by  the  un- 
answerable argument  that  he  wrote  for  Jock  and 
Tom,  colliers,  and  carters,  and  cooks,  and  therefore 
made  use  of  their  own  language,  which  they  could 
alone  understand.  Moses,  he  says,  wrote  the  law 
on  tables  of  stone,  in  the  common  Hebrew  tongue, 
that  all  the  children  of  Israel  might  understand  its 
meaning.  Aristotle  and  Plato  did  not  communicate 
their  philosophy  in  Dutch,  or  Danish,  or  Italian, 

'  Rut  in  their  most  ornate  tongue  maternal, 
Whose  fame  and  name  does  ring  perpetual.' 

Virgil  and  Cicero  wrote  not  in  Chaldee  or  Sara- 
cenic, btit  in  the  Roman  tongue,  which  was  their 
proper  language.  St.  Jerome,  it  is  true,  translated 
the  Bible  into  Latin  ;  but  if  the  holy  man  had 
been  born  in  Argyleshire  he  would  have  trans- 
lated it  into  Gaelic.  St.  Paul  too  declares,  that 
there  is  more  edification  in  spealcing  five  words 
which  the  hearers  can  understand,  than  in  uttering 
ten  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue.  '  Sic  pat- 
tering he  considers  not  worth  two  peas.'  There- 
fore he  thinks  it  a  complete  mockery;  he  says, 

'  To  hear  the  nuns  and  sisters  night  and  day, 
Singing  and  saying  psalms  and  orisoun  ; 
Not  understaniliug  what  they  sing  or  say: 
But  lilte  a  starling  or  a  popingay,^ 
"  Whilk  learnit  are  to  speak  by  laiig  usage  ; 
Them  I  compare  to  birds  in  ane  cage.' 

Not  that  he  despises  or  undervalues  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  learned  languages  ;  on  the  contrary, 
lie  thinks  it  a  great  pleisure  for  young  students  to 
*  Glory.  t  Without.  »   Parrot. 


labour  diligently  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  '  Latin, 
Greek,  and  auld  Hebrew,'  and  sorely  repents  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  this  number.  But  with 
regard  to  all  books  needfal  for  our  faith,  he  would 
have  them  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  He 
therefore  regards  with  contempt  women  and  chil- 
dren mumbling  their  matins,  paternosters,  aves, 
and  creeds  in  Latin,  and  spealvs  with  great  severity 
of  the  conduct  of  the  priests,  who  conduct  their 
sacred  services  in  a  langtiage  which  the  common 
people  cannot  understand — 

'  Unlearned  people  on  the  holy  day, 

Solemnitlye  they  bear  the  evangel  sung  ; 
Not  knowing  wliat  the  priest  does  sing  or  say: 
But  as  ane  bell  wlien  that  they  hear  it  rung; 
Yet  wald  the  priests  into  tiieir  mother  tongue. 
Pass  to  tlie  pulpit,  and  that  doctrine  declare. 
Till  lawid*  people  it  were  mair  nocessare.' 

He  earnestly  wishes,  he  says,  that  the  prelates 
and  doctors  of  the  law  would  allow  the  laity  to 
read  m  their  own  tongue,  the  life  and  death  of  our 
Saviour,  and  that  some  wise  prince  would  cause 
the  laws  of  the  country  to  be  translated  into  the 
vulgar  language.  If  this  were  done  he  feels 
assured  that  there  would  be  fewer  disputes,  and 
less  need  to  pay  fees  to  lawyers. 

'  To  do  our  neighbour  wrang  we  wald  bewar. 
If  we  did  fear  the  law's  punisliment ; 

There  would  be  nocbt  sic  brawling  at  the  bar. 
Nor  man  of  law  loup  to  sic  royal  rent;  + 
To  keip  the  law  if  all  men  were  content. 

And  ilk  man  do  as  he  wald  be  done  to, 

The  judges  wald  get  little  thing  to  do.' 

In  fine  he  concludes,  let  doctors  discuss  their 
curious  questions  and  sophistical  arguments,  their 
logic,  and  their  dark  and  dubious  notions  respecting 
astronomy,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  in  Greek  or 
in  Latin,  as  they  please.  But  let  us  have  all  the 
books  necessary  for  the  commonweill,  and  for  the 
salvation  of  our  souls,  correctly  translated  into  the 
vulgar  tongue. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  the  poet  resumes 
his  narrative,  or  rather  dialogue,  in  which  Ex- 
perience is  made  to  describe  in  succession  the 
Creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Eall  of  man,  the 
Deluge,  the  building  of  Babel,  the  progress  of  the 
As.syrian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires, 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Spiritual  and 
Papal  Monarchy,  Antichrist,  Death,  the  General 
Judgment,  and  'certain  pleasures  of  the  Glorified 
Bodies.'  This  historical  summary  displays  great 
shrewdness  and  learning,  and  not  unfrequently 
considerable  eloquence  and  poetic  fervour ;  and  is 
relieved  by  several  little  episodes,  in  which  the 
])oet,  speaking  in  his  own  person,  treats  of  such 
subjects  as  the  sin  of  idolatry,  the  miserable  end  of 
certain  tyrant  princes,  the  gross  abuses  of  the 
pa])al  system,  and  the  nature  of  the  happiness  of 
the  saints  in  heaven. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  '  Monarchic,'  the  poet 
introduces  a  discussion  respecting  '  images  ustt 
amang  Christian  men,'  and  draws  a  vigonms 
paiallel  between  the  idolatries  of  the  heathen  and 

*  Unlearned,  laity.       t  Acquire  such  splendid  estates. 
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the  images-worship  of  the  Romish  church.  His 
catalogue  of  the  various  saints  adored  by  the 
Scottish  people  at  this  period,  is  exceedingly 
graphic. 

'  Sanct  Peter,  carvit  with  his  keys  ; 
Sanct  Michael,  with  his  wings  and  weys  ;* 
Sanct  Catherine,  with  her  sword  and  wheel ;  + 
Ane  hind  set  up  beside  Sanct  Geill ;  + 
It  were  too  lang  for  to  descrjTe 
Sanct  Francis  with  his  wounds  fyve  ; 
Sanct  Paul  weiU  paintit  with  a  sword, 
As  he  wald  fecht  at  the  first  word  ; 
Sanct  Appoline  on  altar  stands, § 
With  all  her  teeth  intill  her  hands  ; 
Sanct  Roche  weill  seisit[|  men  may  see, 
Ane  boil  new  broken  on  his  thie  ;^f 
Sanct  Eloy  he  doth  staitly  stand, 
Ane  new  horse-schoe  intill  his  hand; 
Sanct  Fiingane**  of  ane  rotten  stoclc ; 
Sanct  Duthoc,++  bored  out  of  ane  block  ; 
Sanct  Andrew  with  his  cross  in  baud ; 
Sanct  George  upon  ane  horse  i7dand  ;|J 
Sanct  Anthonie  set  up  with  ane  sow  :§§ 
Sanct  Bryde  weill  carvit  with  ane  cow. 
With  costlie  colours  fine  and  fair  ; 
Ane  thousand  more  I  micht  declair; 
As  Sanct  Cosma  and  Damaine  ; 
The  souters'  Sanct  Crispiniane. 
All  these  on  altar  stately  standis, 
Priests  crying  for  their  ollerandis  ; 
To  whom  we  commons  on  our  knees, 
Do  worship  all  their  iraagereis: 
In  kirk,  in  queir,I|it  and  in  the  closter, 
Praying  to  them  our  Paternoster; 
In  pilgrimage  from  town  to  town. 
With  offering  and  with  orisoun  ; 
To  them  ay  babbhng  on  our  beads, 
That  they  wald  help  us  in  our  needs. 
What  differs  this,  declare  to  me, 
From  the  Gentiles'  idolatrie  ?' 

Experience  tells  him  in  reply,  that  he  ought  to 
distinguish  between  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  an 
object;  that  images,  if  properly  employed,  may  be 
useful  helps  to  devotion,  and  may  be  instrumental 
in  instructing  and  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
unlearned — expressions  which  show  that  Lindsay 
had  not  at  this  time  adopted  the  sentiments  of 
Knox,  and  the  more  thorough-going  reformers,  re- 
Bpecting  the  use  of  images, 

*  But  we  by  counsel  of  clergy. 
Have  licence  to  make  imagerj' ; 
Which  of  unlearned  are  the  books. 
For  when  lawit  people  on  them  looks. 
It  bringeth  to  remembrance 
Of  Saints'  lives  the  circumstance  ; 


•  Weights  or  scales. 

+  The  instruments  of  her  martyrdom. 

J  St.  Giles,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Edinburgh,  chose  a  hind 
for  his  companion  in  his  cave,  having  saved  her  from 
hunters. 

§  Of  the  Virgin  Appollonia  the  legend  relates,  that  when 
she  was  seized  in  Alexandria  to  be  persecuted  ior  the  faith, 
all  her  teeth  were  pulled  out  before  she  threw  herself  into 
the  sacrilegious  fire.  She  was  formerly  invoked  for  relief 
from  the  toothache. 

II   Settled,  seated.  %  Thigh. 

•*  TIds  is  tlift  Gaelic  name  of  St.  Kinian. 

+  +  St.  Duthoc  was  the  pulron  saint  of  Tain  and  of  the 
church  of  Pioss.  His  shrine  was  frequently  visited  by 
James  IV. 

II  Riding. 

§§  St.  Anibonyis  snid  tn  hnve  been  originally  a  swine- 
herd, and  he  is  alwnys  represented  with  bis  favourite  pig, 
having  a  hell  about  i  s  neck. 

till  Choir. 

vol,.  1. 


How,  the  faith  to  fortify, 

They  suffered  pain  right  patiently ; 

Seeiijg  the  image  of  the  Kude,* 

Men  siiould  remeraber  on  the  blude, 

Which  Christ  intil  his  passion, 

Did  shed  for  our  salvation  ; 

Or  when  thou  seest  ane  protraiture 

Of  blessed  Mary,  Virgin  pure, 

Ane  lovely  babe  upon  her  knee, 

Then  in  thy  mind  remember  thee. 

The  words  which  the  prophet  said, 

How  she  should  be  both  mother  and  maid.' 

But,  continues  the  sage,  when  men  kneel  and 
pray  to  images,  then  they  become  sinful  and  un- 
scriptural ;  and  there  is  no  difference  between  such 
conduct  and  the  idolatry  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
ancient  Greeks  paid  their  devotion  to  Mars,  Ju- 
piter, Venus,  and  Juno,  and  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  do  the  common  people  now  undertake 
superstitious  pilgrimages,  and  offer  their  orisons  to 
tlie  images  of  the  saints. 

'  Some  to  St.  Koche  with  diligence. 
To  save  them  from  the  pestilence  ; 
For  their  teeth  to  Sanct  AppuUeue  ; 
To  Sanct  Tredwell  to  mend  their  ene  ;+ 
Some  make  offering  to  Sanct  Eloy, 
I'hat  he  tlieir  horse  may  weill  convoy; 
They  rin  when  they  have  jewels  tint,  J 
To  seek  St.  Syith  or  ever  they  stint  ;§ 
Aud  to  Sanct  Germane  to  get  remeid. 
For  maladies  intu  their  head  ; 
They  bring  mad  men  on  foot  and  horse. 
And  bind  them  to  St.  Mungo's  corse  ;|| 
To  Sanct  Harhara  they  cry  full  fast, 
To  save  tliem  from  the  thunder  blast ;% 
For  gude  novellis,**  as  I  hear  tell. 
Some  takes  tlieir  gait++  to  Gabriel ; 
Some  wives  Sanct  Margaret+J  doth  exhort, 
Into  their  birth  them  to  support; 
To  Sanct  Anthony  to  save  tlie  sow  ; 
To  Sanct  Bryde  to  keep  calf  and  cow ; 
To  Sanct  Sebastian  they  rin  and  ride. 
That  from  tlie  shot,  he  save  their  side  ;§§ 
And  some  in  hope  to  be  made  haill,|||j 
Pun  to  the  auld  rude  of  Carrail.'^^ 

He  does  not,  he  says,  blame  the  common  people  so 
much  for  these  idolatrous  practices,  for  they  act 
thus  in  ignorance  and  with  a  good  intention  ;  but 
he  pronounces  a  malediction  upon  the  priests  and 
prelates,  w^ho  are  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of 
their  souls,  and  yet  neglect  to  teach  them  the 
truth. 

The  poet  then  introduces  an  '  Exclamatioun 
against  Idolatry,'  in  which  he  enumerates  the 
various  instances  recorded  in  Scripture  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  the 
worshippers  of  idols  ;  and  pours  out  the  most  vehe- 
ment and  sarcastic  invectives  against  thoye  who 
bow  down  to  images  of  gold  and  silver,  wood  and 
stone,  which  have  '  eyes  but  see  not,  ears  but  hear 


*  The  Cross.  +  Eyes.  +  Lost.  §  Stop. 

II  Cross.  St.  Mungo  is  the  common  name  of  St.  Kenti- 
gern,  the  tutelary  saint  of  Glasgow. 

51  St,  Barbara  is  said  to  have  been  martyred  by  her  own 
father,  wlm  wiis  a'lenvards  struck  dead  by  a  thumierbolt. 

**  News.  ++  Go  their  way. 

\l  Qneen  i\l!irgaret,  the  wife  of  I\Ialci>lm  Canmnre. 

§i  The  legend  relates  of  St.  Sebastian  th;tt  though  he 
was  shot  fuirof  arrows,  he  yet  survived  till  LUnclesian  put 
him  to  death. 

nil  Whole.  ^^[  Tlie  old  cruss  cf  Cmil  in  Fife. 
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not,  mouths  but  speak  not,  and  hands  but  handle 
not'— 

*  Howbeit  they  fall  down  flatlings*  on  the  flure, 

They  have  na  streugth  their  self  to  raise  again  ; 
Thu  rattunsf  o'er  thern  rin  they  tak  na  care, 

Howbtit  they  break  their  neck,  they  feel  na  pane; 

Why  suld  men  psalms  lo  them  sing  or  sayne,! 
Since  growing  trees  that  yearlie  beareth  frutc, 

Are  mair  to  pryse,  I  mak  it  to  thee  plane, 
Nor  cuttit  stocks  wanting  baith  crop  and  rute 

'  Of  Edinburgh  the  great  idolatrie, 

And  manifest  abomination, 
On  their  feast  day,  all  cieatures  may  see — 

They  bear  an  auld  stuck  image  thro'  the  town, 

With  talbr()ne,§  trumpet,  schalme,||  and  clarion; 
Whilk  lias  been  iisit  mony  a  year  bygone, 

With  priests  and  friers  into  procession, 
Sic  like  as  Bell  was  borne  through  Babylon.' 

The  *  auld  stock  image,'  thus  ridiculed  by  Lindsay, 
was  the  image  of  St.  Giles,  the  patron  saint  of 
Edinburgh.  It  was  annually,  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, carried  through  the  city  with  great  pomp 
b}'  the  priests  and  friars.  The  last  procession  was 
in  the  year  1558,  when  a  riot  took  place,  and  the 
image  was  destroyed  by  the  populace.  To  use  the 
wtirds  of  Knox,  '  one  took  the  idol  by  the  heels, 
and  dadding  his  head  to  the  street,  left  Dagon 
without  head  or  hands.  The  grey  friars  gaped, 
the  black  friars  blew,  the  priests  panted  and  fled, 
and  happy  was  he  that  first  gat  the  house.' 

The  remainder  of  this  episode  is  occupied  with 
denunciations  of  the  unholy  lives  of  the  secular 
clergy  and  friars,  their  cruel  persecutions  of 
Christ's  flock,  the  sloth  and  avarice  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  injurious  effects  of  pilgrimages  upon  the 
morals  both  of  the  priests  and  people.  Indignantly 
remonstrating  against  the  abominable  practices 
thus  countenanced  or  connived  at  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  repressed  them,  he  says — 

*  Ye  princes  of  the  people  that  should  preach, 

Why  suffer  ye  sa  great  abusioun  ? 
Wliy  do  ye  nucht  tlie  simple  people  teach, 

How  and  to  whom  to  dressy  their  orisoun  ? 

Wliy  tliole**  ye  them  to  rin  from  town  to  town, 
In  pilgrimage  till  ony  imagereis : 

Hoping  to  get  there  some  salvatioun, 
Praying  to  thera  devoutly  on  their  knees  ? ' 

And  after  significantly  referring  to  the  destruction 
of  the  prophets  of  Baal  by  Elijah,  to  the  abolition 
of  the  red  friars,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  papal 
hierarchy    in    England,    Holland,    Denmark,    and 

Norway,  he  continues, 

'  I  trust  to  see  gude  refurmatioun, 

From  tvme  we  get  ane  faitliful  prudent  king, 

Who  knows  the  truth  and  his  vocatioun : 
All  publicans  I  trust  he  will  di,.un  thring,  +  + 
And  will  nocht  sulf'er  in  his  realm  to  ring,  +  | 

Corruptit  serines  nur  false  Pharisience, 

Against  the  trutb  wliich  plainly  does  maling  ; 

Till  tliat  king  come,  we  mauu§§  take  patience.' 


•   Flatwise,  flat. 
§  A  tabnr,  a  kind  of  tlrum 
II   A  liind  of  pipe  or  hautboy. 
^  Address.  **   Suffer 

It    Ueign. 


f-  RiiU, 


t    Say. 

+  \-  Tbrust,  throw. 
§3   iMust. 


In  the  chapter  on  the  '  Sjiiritual  and  Papal  Mo- 
narchie,*  Lindsay  resumes  this  favourite  theme,  and 
in  vigorous,  though  sometimes  homely  language, 
describes  at  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
papal  power,  the  impiety  and  arrogance  of  the 
popes,  the  indolence,  licentiousness,  and  avarice 
of  the  priests,  the  evils  of  enforced  celibacy,  the 
gross  abuse  of  purgatory,  the  disastrous  con  se- 
quences  which  spiing  from  the  ignorance  of  the 
people,  and  the  happy  results  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  and  missals 
in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  country.  To  this 
chapter  is  appended  an  episode,  entitled  '  A  De- 
scription of  the  Court  of  liome,'  in  which  the  poet 
inveighs  in  strong  terms  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  church,  and  the  gross  frauds  and  scandalous 
lives  of  the  clergy.  A  few  stanzas  may  be  quoted 
to  show  the  spirit  which  pervades  this  biting 
invective — 

'Peter,  Andrew,  and  John,  were  fishers  fine, 
Of  men  and  Avomen  to  the  Christian  faith  ; 
But  they  (tlie  popes)  have  spread  tlieir  net  with  hook 
and  line, 
On  rents  rich,  on  gold  and  other  graith,* 
Sic  fishing  to  neglect  they  will  be  laith  :  + 
Fur  wliy  they  liave  fished  in  atb^vari  the  strands, 
Ane  great  part  truly  of  all  temporal  lands. 

'  With  that  the  tenth  part  of  all  gude  movabill, 
For  the  uphalding  of  their  dignities  ; 
So  bene  their  fishery  wonder  profitabill, 
On  tlie  dry  land  as  weill  as  on  the  seas, 
Then-  herry-waler+  they  spread  in  all  countries  ; 
And  with  their  hose-net,  daily  draw  to  Fiome, 
The  maist  fine  gold  that  is  In  Christendome. 


'Their  merchandyse  infill  all  nations, 

As  printit  lead,  their  wax,  and  parchment, 
Their  pardons,  and  their  dispensations, 

They  do  exceed  some  temporal  princes'  rent; 
]n  sic  traffic  they  are  nocht  negligent: 
Of  benefice  they  mak  gude  merchandyse, 
Thro'  simony  which  they  hold  little  vice. 

'  Christ  did  command  Peter  to  feed  his  sheep, 
And  sa  lie  did  them  feed  full  tenderly  : 
Of  tliat  command  they  take  but  little  keip,§ 
But  Christ's  sheep  they  spul>ie|]  piteously  ; 
And  with  the  wool  they  claiihe  them  curiously; 
Like  gourmand  wolves  they  take  of  them  their  food, 
They  eat  their  fiesli  and  drink  baitli  milk  and  blood.' 

At  last,  Experience  having  brought  his  narrative 
to  a  close,  winds  up  his  instructive  lessons  with 
'  Ane  Exhortatioun  unto  his  Son  the  Courtier,'  and 
takes  leave  of  his  pupil  in  these  sweet  stanzas — 

'  Of  our  talking  now  let  us  make  ane  end, 
Behold  how  Phcebus  downward  does  descend, 

Toward  his  palace  in  the  Occident: 
Dame  Cynthia  1  see  she  does  pretend, 
Into  her  watery  regioun  till  ascend, 
With  visage  pale,  up  from  the  orient: 
The  dew  now  danks^f  the  roses  redolent; 
The  marigolds  that  all  day  were  rejusit, 
Of  Phcebus'  heat,  now  craftily  are  closit. 

'The  blissful  bii'ds  bownis**  to  the  trees. 
And  ceases  of  their  heavenly  harmonies; 


*   Goods. 

I   Kob  water,  a  net 

l|   Spoil,  plunder. 


+  Loth,  reluctant. 

§  Pay  little  attention  to. 

^  Moistens.  *•  Hie«, 
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The  com-craik,*  in  the  croft  I  hear  her  cry, 
The  bat,  the  howiet,t  feeble  of  their  eyes. 
For  their  pastime,  now  in  the  evening  flies: 
The  nightingale,  with  miithful  melody, 
Her  natural  notes  pierceth  thro'  the  sky — 
Till  Cynthia,  making  her  observance, 
Which  on  the  night  does  tali  her  daliance. 

'  I  see  Pole  A.rtiek  in  the  north  appear. 
And  Venus  rising  with  her  beams  clear  : 

Wherefore,  my  son,  I  bald  it  time  to  go. 
Wald  God,  said  I,  ye  did  remain  all  year. 
That  I  might  of  your  heavenly  lessons  leir  ;  J 
Of  your  departing  I  am  "wonder  wo  ;§ 
Tak  patience,  said  he,  it  maun||  tie  so  ; 
Perchance  I  shali  return  with  diligence. 
Thus  I  departed  from  Experience.' 

'  The  Monarcliy,'  says  Mr.  Tytler,  '  appears  to  have 
been  Lindsay's  last,  and  it  is  in  many  respects  his 
best  work.  It  is  nervous,  original,  learned,  and 
pious — full,  indeed,  of  many  poignant  satirical 
attacks  upon  the  corruptions  and  licentiousness  of 
the  Romanist  clergy,  yet  less  bitter,  coarse,  and 
scurrilous  than  most  of  his  earlier  productions.  It 
is  pleasing,  as  he  advances  in  years,  to  find  the 
author  receding  from  the  indecency  which  was 
the  poetical  vice  of  the  age — to  mark  the  improved 
tendency  and  higher  moral  tone  of  his  writings ; 
and  while  we  sympathize  with  the  pensive  melan- 
choly which  tinges  his  last  poetical  legacy  to  his 
countrymen,  to  know  that  when  he  entered  his 
quiet  oratory,  he  met  there  that  stedfast  faith,  and 
rested  on  those  blessed  hopes  which  furnished  him 
with  a  key  to  all  the  sorrow,  darkness,  and  vicis- 
situde of  this  iluctuating  existence,'^ 

'  Be  not  too  mucli  solyst  in  temporal  things. 
Since  thou  perceivis  Pope,  emperor,  and  kings. 

Into  the  earth  hath  na  place  permanent. 
Thou  seest  that  death  them  shamefully  down  thrings,** 
And  rives  them  from  their  rents,  riches,  and  rings  ;+  t- 
Therefore  on  Christ  coniirm  thine  liaill||  intent, 
And  of  thy  calling  be  right  weill  content ; 
Then  God  that  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
All  needful!  things  for  thee  he  shall  prepare." 

The  writings  of  Lindsay  undoubtedly  exercised 
the  strongest  influence  on  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  were  a  powerful  instrument  in  hastening 
the  overthrow  of  the  papal  system  in  Scotland. 
But  we  lose  sight  of  him  as  the  revolution  ad- 
vanced; and,  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life, 
he  seems  to  have  retired  from  all  active  co-opera- 
tion in  those  measures  which  ultimately  led  to  the 
final  and  happy  triumph  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
Various  conjectures  have  been  offered  respecting 
the  causes  which  made  him  a  spectator  rather  than 
an  actor  in  the  mighty  events  that  were  taking 
place  around  him ;  but  nothing  can  be  known  of 
the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced.  The 
keen  invectives  against  the  abuses  of  the  Romish 
system,  with  which  his  last  work  abounds,  show 
that  age  had  abated  nothing  of  the  intensity  of  his 

*  Tlie  landrail.  f  The  owl. 

J  Learn.  §  Wondrous  fad  |]   Must. 

1[  Lives  of  Scottish  Woi-tbies,  vol.  iv.  p.  2!)4. 
♦*  Tlirusls,  throws. 

+  +  And  tears  them  from  their  estates,  wealth,  and  king. 
doms. 

♦♦  Whole. 


zeal  against  the  corruptions  of  the  chm-cli.  While 
his  bold  and  unsparing  denunciations  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  and  court,  of  the  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  licentiousness  of  the  clergy,  make  it 
evident  that  no  apprehensions  of  personal  danger 
could  have  induced  him  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
contest.  '  His  warfare  was  as  fearless  as  it  was 
determined;  while  the  printer's  name  was  studi- 
ously concealed,  and  the  place  of  impression  falsified 
in  the  publication  of  his  works,  his  own  full  name 
and  titles  always  figured  on  the  title-page,  scorning 
concealment;  and  strange  to  say,  there  is  no  record 
of  his  having  been  challenged  or  persecuted  in 
consequence.'*  It  was  not  till  1558,  the  year  after 
his  death,  that  his  works  were  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  the  last  Roman  Catholic  synod  held  in 
Scotland  before  the  Reformation. t 

The  private  character  of  the  distinguished  re- 
former appears  to  have  been  blameless,  and  not  a 
word  has  ever  been  breathed  against  it  by  his 
enemies.  Archbishop  Spotswood,  speaking  of  the 
eminent  men  who  adorned  this  era,  says,  '  Sir 
David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount  shall  first  be  named, 
a  man  honourably  descended,  and  greatly  favoured 
by  King  James  V.  Besides  his  deep  knowledge  in 
heraldry  (whereof  he  was  the  chief),  and  in  other 
public  affairs,  he  was  most  religiously  inclined,  but 
much  hated  by  the  clergy  for  the  liberty  he  used 
in  condemning  the  superstition  of  the  time,  and 
rebuking  their  loose  and  disorderly  lives.  Not  the 
less  he  went  unchallenged,  and  was  not  brought 
in  question,  which  showed  the  good  account 
wherein  he  was  held.'  '  His  personal  deportment,' 
says  Dr.  M'Cvie,  '  was  grave,  his  moi-als  were 
correct,  and  his  writings  discover  a  strong  desire 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  age,  as  well  as  ample 
proofs  of  true  poetical  genius,  extensive  learning, 
and  wit  the  most  keen  and  penetrating.'  If  we 
may  give  credit  to  the  testimony  of  an  Engli.sh 
contemporary  writer,  Lindsay's  aspirations  for  his 
country  soared  onward  to  a  consummation  as  yet 
only  partially  attained.  Dr.  Boleyn,  brother  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  who  lived  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, and  had  visited  Scotland,  introduces  the  Lion 
King  as  '  an  ancient  knight,  sitting  in  a  black 
chair  of  jet-stone,  in  a  coat-of-arms,  in  orange 
tawny  (the  symbol  of  integrity),  bearing  upon  his 
breast  a  white  lion,  with  a  crown  of  rich  gold  upon 
his  bead;  with  a  hammer  of  strong  steel  in  his 
hand,  breaking  asunder  the  counterfeit  keys  of 
Rome,  forged  by  Antichrist.  And  this  good  knight 
of  Scotland  said  to  England  the  elder  brother,  and 
Scotland  the  younger, 

'  Haititare  fratres  in  unum,J 
Is  a  blissful  thing, 
One  God,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism  pure. 
One  Law,  one  Land,  one  King  !  '§ 


*  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.  p.  219;  The  Poetical 
Works  of  Sir  Uavid  Lindsay,  by  Chalmers,  vol.  i.  pp.  8U,  Bi. 

+   I'itscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  •'5'iC. 

J  '  For  brethren  to  dwell  in  unity.' 

§  Dr.  Boleyn's  '  Moral  Dialogue,'  printed  in  lo64  ;  Lmd- 
say's  Works,  by  Lhulmers,  vol.  i  pp.  1)9—101. 
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It   muit   be   admitted   that  Lindsay's    poetical 
tiilentg  di  not  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  highest 
lunlc  of  poets,  and  tliat  he  wanted    that  creative 
power  which  was  possessed  by  Dunbar  and  the 
other   '  Makers'   of  the   golden   age   of    Scottish 
poetry.      He   seems  incapable,   indeed,   of   rising 
either  into  the  imaginative  or  the  romantic  sphere, 
and  his  writings  are  characterized  bj'  sound  sense, 
sagacious    observation,    and  sarcastic   'wit,    rather 
than  by  brilliant  imagination  or  deep  poetic  feel- 
ing.    On  the  whole,  a  very  fair  estimate  of  Sir 
David's   poetical   merits  has  been   taken   by  Mr. 
Ellis,  who  says,  '  In  his  works  we  do  not  often  find 
the   splendid    diction   of   Dunbar,    or    the   prolific 
imagination  of  Gawin  Douglas.     Perhaps,  indeed, 
the  'Dream'  is  his  only  composition  that  can  be 
cited  as  uniformly  poetical;  but  his  various  learn- 
nig,  his  good  sense,  his  perfect  knowledge  of  courts 
«.nd  of  the  world,   the  facility  of  his  versification, 
and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  talent  of  adapting  him- 
self to  readers  of  all  denominations,  will  continue 
to  secure  to  him  a  considerable  share  of  that  popu- 
larity, for  which  he  was  originally  indebted  to  the 
opinions  he  professed,  no  less  than  to  his  poetical 
merits.'    His  writings  not  onlj- enjoyed  unbounded 
popularity  in  his  own  day,  but  till  very  recently 
they  were  to  be  found  along  with  Barbour's  Bruce 
and   Blind   Harry's  Wallace,   in   almost  every  cot- 
tage north  of  the  Tweed;  and  many  of  the  Scottish 
peasantry  could  repeat  long  passages  of  them,  and 
even  whole  poems  by  heart.     They  were  even  read 
at  one  time  as  class-books  in  the  schools,*  and  were 
esteemed  such  treasures  of  sound  wisdom,  that  the 
proverbial  expression,  '  Ye'U  no  find  that  in  Davie 
Lindsay,'  or  '  It's  no  between  the  brods  (boards)  o' 
Davie  Lindsay,'  was  in  common  use,  implying  that 
not   even   Lindsay,   whom    nothing    escapes,    has 
noticed  the  thing  in  question. t 

*  Blind  HaiTy's  Wallace  was  used  in  the  same  way  by  the 
luore  advanced  pujiils.  Hence  the  proverb,  '  Out  o'  Davie 
Lindsay  into  Wallace.'  So  in  Pennycuik's  description  of 
a  Scottish  cottar's  fireside — 

'  My  mither  bade  her  eldest  son  say 
Wliat  he'd  by  heart  o'  Davie  Lindsay.' 

+  Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  vol.  i.  p.  26'^.  The  following 
spirited  sketch  of  tlie  personal  appearance  of  the  Lion  King 
is  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  '  JVIarmion  :' — 

'  He  was  a  man  of  middle  age, 
In  aspect  manly,  grave,  and  sage, 

As  on  king's  errand  come  ; 
But  in  the  glances  of  his  eye, 
A  penetrating,  keen,  and  sly 

Expression  found  its  home. 
The  flash  of  that  satiric  rage, 
Which,  bursting  on  the  early  stage. 
Branded  the  vices  of  the  age. 

And  broke  the  Iteys  of  Rome. 
On  milk-white  palfrey  forth  he  priced. 
His  cap  of  mainteirance  was  graced 

Witli  the  proud  heron's  plume. 
From  his  steed's  siioulder,  loin,  and  breast. 

Silk  housings  swept  the  ground, 
Witli  Scotland's  arms,  device,  and  crest, 

Emliroidered  round  and  round. 
ThH  doiiblu  tres^ure  miglit  you  see, 

I'ii'st  by  Acliaius  borne, 
Tile  tliistle  and  the  tleur-de-lys, 

And  gallant  unicorn. 


Nothing  is  known  of  the  exact  time  and  circum- 
stances of  Sir  David  Lindsay's  death ;  but  as 
Charteris,  the  bookseller,  who  published  Lindsay's 
works  in  1568,  speaks  of  the  cruel  martyrdom  of 
the  venerable  Walter  Mill,  who  was  burnt  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  April,  1558,  as  having  taken  place 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir  David,  that  event 
probably  happened  about  the  close  of  1557.  The 
poet  must,  of  course,  have  been  buried  in  the  family 
vault,  in  the  church  of  Ceres  ;  but  no  stone  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Lord  Lion  sleeps  with  his 
fathers. 

As  Sir  David  died  without  issue,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  estates  by  his  brother  Alexander, 
whose  descendants  continued  in  the  possession  of 
the  '  Mount '  till  the  last  centur}',  when  it  became 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Hopes  of  Rankeillour.  The  office  of 
Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms  ■n-as  held  successively  by 
two  members  of  the  poet's  family — Sir  David,  his 
nephew,  became  Lion  King  in  1591,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son-in-law,  Sir  Jerome  Lindsay,  in 
1621. 

Dunbar,  in  his  '  Lament  for  the  Makers,'  has  enu- 
merated at  least  twelve  poets,  who  other  coniem- 
were  his  contemporaries,  among  porary  poets. 
whom  are  Sir  Hugh  de  Eglinton,  Sir  Mungo  Lock- 
hart,  Sir  John  Ross,  James  Affleck,  Alexander 
Traill,  Patrick  Johnstone,  the  two  Rowls,  Stobo, 
Quintyne  Schaw,  and  Walter  Kennedy  ;  but  their 
writings  have  unfortunately  nearly  all  perished. 
Lindsay,  in  the  prologue  to  his  '  Complaint  of  the 
Papingo,'  also  speaks  of  Quintyn,  Mercer,  Rowl, 
Sir  James  Inglis,  Kid,  Steward,  Stewart  of  Lorn, 
Galbraith,  Kinloch,  Kennedy,  and  other  poets  of 
famous  '  ingyne,'  who 

'  Tho'  they  be  dead  their  libellis*  bene  living.* 

Of  most  of  these  writers,  who  seem  to  have  obtained 
considerable  celebrity  in  their  day,  little  or  nothing 
is  now  known  except  their  names.  sir  Hugh 
'  The  good  Sir  Hugh  Eglinton,' as  Eglinion. 
he  is  styled  by  Dunbar,  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  1361  he  was  one  of 
the  justiciaries  of  Lothian;  and  in  September,  1367, 
he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  negotiating  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  England.  He  married  Egidia, 
sister  of  King  Robert  II.,  and  died,  it  is  supposed, 
about  the  year  1381,  leaving  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress,  Elizabeth,  who  married  John  Montgomery, 
an  ancestor  of  the  Karl  of  Eglintoun,  and  thus  car- 
ried his  great  estates  to  the  Montgomeries.     It  ia 


So  bright  the  king's  armorial  coat. 
That  scarce  the  dazzled  eye  could  note, 
In  living  colours  blazoned  brave, 
The  lion  which  liis  title  gave. 
A  train  which  well  beseemed  his  state. 
But  all  unarui'd,  around  him  wait 

Still  is  thy  name  in  high  account. 
And  still  tliy  verse  has  charms, 

Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount 
Lord  Lion  King-at-Arms  I ' 

*  Books. 
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matter  of  regret  that  none  of  Sir  Hugh's  compo- 

^  sitions  have   survived.      iSir  John 

Sir  John  toss.     , .       tj  •      ,,  i         i, 

the   Koss  IS  the  person   to   whom 

Dunbar  addresses  his  invective  against  Kennedy. 
He  was  in  all  probability  a  priest,  as  '  Sir'  was  the 
common  appelUition  of  secular  priests  at  this  period 
— the  '  Pope's  Knights,'  as  they  were  vulgarly  deno- 
minated. James  Affieek  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  in  holy  orders,  and  to  have  held  the  chantry 
of  Caithness,  which  on  his  death,  in  the  year  1497, 
was  given  by  the  king  to  James  Beaton,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  only  specimen 
of  his  composition  now  existing,  is  a  poem  entitled 
'  The  Quail-  of  Jealousy.'     In  the  Bannatyne  MS., 

.  ,  ^  ,  Patrick  Johnston  is  said  to  be  the 

Pfttnck  Johnston.  c       x.     ^  \.    ^ 

author  ot  a  short  but  curious  poem, 

called  'The  Three  Deid  Powis,'  or  'The  Three 
Death's  Heads,'  first  printed  in  Lord  Hailes' 
Collection.  The  name  of  this  writer  occurs  oc- 
casionally in  the  Treasurer's  accounts,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  James  IV.  On  the 
5th  of  August,  1488,  £5  were  paid  to  '  Patrick 
7ohnson,  and  the  players  of  Lithgow  that  playit  to 
the  king;  and  on  the  31st  of  August,  1489,  the  sum 
of  £3  IDs.  were  paid  to  Patrick  Johnson,  and  his 
fellows,  that  playit  a  play  to  the  king  in  Lithgow.' 
Mercer  is  commemorated  in  Dunbar's  Lament  as  a 
poet  of  peculiar  merit : 

'  He  lias  reft  Mercer  his  endyte,* 
That  did  in  love  so  lifly+  write, 
'  '  '  So  short,  so  quick  of  sentence  hie.' 

Of  the  writings  of  this  author,  only  one  poem,  en- 
titled '  Perrel  in  Paramours,'  has  been  preserved. 
Dunbar  makes  mention  of  two  poets  of  the  name 
of  Rowl — '  Rowl  of  Aberdeen,  and 
gentle  Roul  of  Corstorphine  ; '  and 
the  name  of  Rowl  is  also  noticed  by  Lindsay  ;  but 
it  is  uncertain  which  of  these  two  persons  was  the 
Sir  John  Rowl  who  was  the  author  of  the  strange 
poem  of  '  Rowl's  Cursing,'  first  printed  from  Ban- 
natyne's  MS.,  in  the  '  Select  Remains  of  the  Early 
Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland.' 
Dunbar,  writing  about  1507,  says, 

'  And  death  lias  now  tane  last  of  jt' 
Gade,  gentle  Stobo,  and  Qiiintyne  Scbaw, 
Of  "whom  all  wights  has  pity.' 

'  Stobo '  was  the  familiar  cognomen  of  John  Reid, 
rector  of  Christ's  Kirk,  who  was 
employed  as  a  writer,  and  notary- 
public,  at  court,  during  the  reigns  of  James  II.,  III., 
and  IV.  In  the  Treasurer's  accounts  for  the  years 
1473  and  1474,  mention  is  made  of  a  half-yearly 
pension  of  £5  paid  to  Stobo  at  Whitsuntide,  and 
the  same  at  Martinmas.  This  pension,  increased  to 
£20  annually,  was  confirmed  to  him  by  charter 
from  James  III.,  January  9th,  1477-8,  payable  out 
of  the  customs  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  for  the 
period  of  his  Hfe,  in  return  for  the  gratuitous  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  to  the  king  and  Lis 
predecessor,  in  writing  their  letters  to  the  pope  and 


Eowl. 


Stobo. 


•  A  discourse,  writiit' 


ely. 


to  sundry  kings,  princes,  and  nobles,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  which  he  had  incurred  in  the 
preparation  of  these  epistles.  None  of  his  writings 
are  now  known  to  exist. 

In  the  'Flyting'  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedy,  re- 
peated mention  is  made  of  a  poet         .   . 

2     r\    ■    ^  ,  .  QumtTO. 

named  Uuintyne,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  cousin  and  commissary  of  Kennedy, 
and,  according  to  Dunbar,  gave  assistance  to  his 
relative  in  writing  the  verses  which  occasioned  this 
contest.  Gawin  Doviglas,  in  his  'Palace  of  Honour,' 
written  in  1501,  celebrates  Kennedy,  Dunbar,  and 
Quintyne,  as  three  living  poets  belonging  to  this 
country,  who  «ere  held  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Court  of  the  Muses.     This  Quintyne  was  probably 

a  different  person  from  Quintyne    ^  .         ., 
o  ,  ,    ^  .  ,•',  Qumtyn  Shaw. 

bchaw,  who  is  commemorated  by 

Dunbar  in  his  '  Lament,'  and  who  was  the  son 
of  John  Schaw  of  Haily,  a  family  of  consider- 
able distinction  in  Ayrshire  at  that  time.  He 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  receipt  of  an  annual 
pension  of  £1C  from  the  king,  and  numerous  entries 
appear  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  of  additional 
sums  paid  to  him  at  different  times  from  1489  to 
1504  by  the  royal  command.  The  only  poem  of  his 
known  to  exist,  is  the  '  Advyce  to  a  Courtier,'  which 
was   first  printed  by  Pinkerton,   from  Maltland's 

MS.      AValter    Kennedy,    who   is  ,,,  ,      ,.         , 
.     1  1  ,     1  /.      T  .  .  .    ,      Walter  Ivennedy. 

indebtea  tor  his  reputation  mainly 

to  his  poetical  contest  with  Dunbar,  was  the  third 
son  of  Gilbert,  first  Lord  Kennedy.  He  received 
his  education  at  the  College  of  Glasgow,  where  he 
took  his  degree  as  master  of  arts,  in  1478.  Like 
Dunbar,  he  appears  to  have  been  early  intended 
for  the  church,  btit  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not 
he  obtained  any  ecclesiastical  preferment.  His 
poetical  reputation  stood  high  in  his  own  day. 
Gawin  Douglas  styles  him  '  Great  Kennedy.'  Dun- 
bar, in  his  '  Lament,'  says, 

'  Gude  Maister  Walter  Kennedy 
At  point  of  death  lies  verily,  * 
Great  rewth*  it  were  that  so  suld  be.' 

And  Lindsay  asks, 

'  Wlia  can  now  the  warks  counterfeit 
Of  Kennedy,  with  terms  aureate  ?'  + 

But  his  scanty  poetical  remains  do  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him  by  his 
contemporaries.  J 

Sir  James  Ingiis,  Abbot  of  Culross,  is  celebrated 
by  Sir   David  Lindsay  as  a  writer   sir  James  Ingiis 
of  miscellaneous   poetry.     In  the        of  Culross. 
prologue   to  his   '  Complaint   of    the  Papingo,'   he 
asks, 

'  Wba  can  say  mair  than  Sir  James  Ingiis  says, 
In  ballads,  farces,  and  in  pleasant  plays  ? 
Hut  Culross  hath  his  pen  made  imjjotent.' 

Ingiis  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  some 
distinction  at  court,  and  to  have  obtained  coiisider- 

*  Pitv.  t  Gulden  polished. 

{    Laing's  Edition  of  Dunbar's  Toems,  vol,  ii.  pp.  Bo— (17, 
anil  notes. 
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able  ecclesiastical  pi-eferment.  His  name  occurs  in 
the  Treasurer's  accounts,  under  the  date  of  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1511,  when  12  ells  of  taffety,  at  a  cost  of 
£8  8s.,  and  12  ells  of  canvass  at  14s.,  were  furnished 
to  be  'play-coats'  for  him  and  his  colleagues.  At 
this  time  he  was  attached  to  the  royal  household, 
and  received  his  '  leveray '  or  dress,  at  Yule,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  £40,  paid  quarterly  to  '  Sir  James 
Ing-lis,  Clerk  of  the  King's  Closet.'  He  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  prince-royal,  afterwards 
James  V.,  at  the  same  time  that  Gavin  Dunbar  was 
appointed  his  preceptor,  and  David  Lindsay  his 
usher.  lu  the  year  1515,  he  is  called  Secretary 
to  the  Queen  Margaret;  but  he  must  still  have 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  prince,  for  in  the 
same  year,  September  12th,  the  sura  of  £2  16s.  was 
'deliverit'  by  the  Treasurer  'to  Sir  James  Inglis  for 
the  king's  grace,  and  for  my  lord  duke  his  brother, 
to  be  them  sarkis  (shirts)  eight  ells  hoUand  claith ' 
(cloth) ;  and  on  the  28th  January,  1515-16,  '  Item 
to  Sir  James  Inglis  for  wyli-coats  (under-vests)  to 
the  king,  two  ells  scarlet,  £5.'  In  a  charter  of 
September  19th,  1527,  he  is  styled  Chancellor  of 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Stirling,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  was  furnished  by  the  Ti'easurer  with  10  ells  of 
black  satin  to  be  a  gown,  at  the  cost  of  £22  8s.  In 
the  Treasurer's  accounts  of  the  same  year,  lie  is  also 
styled  Master  of  Works  to  the  King,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  £40,  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
at  the  same  time  employed  as  in  former  years,  in 
getting  up  dramatic  representations  for  the  court; 
for  about  the  end  of  1526,  the  Treasurer  paid  '  to 
Sir  James  Inglis,  to  buy  play-coats  against  Yule  by 
the  King's  precept,  £40;'  thus  presenting,  as  Mr. 
Lamg  remarks,  a  singular  instance  of  the  diversified 
kinds  of  employment  in  which  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries deemed  it  not  unbecoming  in  those  days  to 
be  engaged.*  Shortly  after  this  he  must  have  been 
advanced  to  the  Abbacy  of  Culross ;  but  he  did  not 
long  enjoy  his  new  dignity,  for  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1531,  he  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Blacater,  baron 
of  TuUialan,  ancf  his  followers,  among  whom  was  a 
priest  named  Lothian. t 

The  reputation  of  Inglis  as  a  poet  rests  mainly 
upon  the  testimony  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  who  in- 
sinuates that  his  advancement  to  the  Abbacy  of 
Culross  had  withdrawn  his  attention  from  his  poet- 
ical studies.  A  poem  entitled  '  A  General  Satire,' 
\^■hich  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.  is  attributed  to  Dun- 
bar, is  ascribed  in  the  Maitland  MS.,  and  probably 
nnire  correctly,  to  Sir  James  Inglis.  The  writer, 
like  Lindsay  and  the  other  satirists  of  the  period, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  pride,  negligence,  and 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy ;  of  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  by  the  feudal  laws  and  the  lawyers ;  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  great  barons  to  bands  of 
thieves  and  murderers;  the  frauds  practised  by  the 
merchants;  the  cheating  of  knaves  and  boasters  at 
cards  and  dice;  the  prevailing  extravagances  in 
female  attire,  and  especially  the  enormity  of  the 
long  ti-ains  which  'sweep  the  causey  clean.' 

•   Laiiig's  Edition  of  Dunliar's  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p   303 
+  Supra,  p   44^. 


The  two  Stewarts. 


Two  poets  of  the  name  of  Stewart  are  mentioned 
by  Sir  David  Lindsay,  distinguished  as 

' Steward  who  desireth  ane  stately  style. 

Full  ornate  warks  da\lie  does  cornpyle.' 

And  Stewart  of  Lome,  who 

'  Will  caipe*  richt  curiouslie.' 
Several  pieces  bearing  that  name  occur  in  the 
collections  of  Lord  Hailes,  Allan  , 
Ramsay,  and  Mr.  Sibbald,  but  to 
which  of  the  two  poets  they  belong  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine.  Two  of  these  poems  are 
addressed  to  James  V.,  and  are  calculated  to  give 
a  high  idea  of  the  courage,  honesty,  and  piety  of  the 
writer.  In  the  first  of  these  addresses,  the  plain- 
spoken  bard  exhorts  the  young  king  to  confine 
himself  to  the  amusements  which  were  practised  by 
his  royal  ancestors,  and  are  becoming  in  a  prince, 
such  as  hawking,  hunting  and  archery,  justing  and 
chess;  to  play  at  cards  and  dice  only  with  his 
nobles,  or  with  the  queen  his  mother;  to  shun  the 
vice  of  playing  for  the  sake  of  gain  ;  and  to  remem- 
ber that  there  is  a  King  of  kings  who  ruleth  in  hea- 
ven and  on  the  earth,  to  whom  he  ought  to  pray 
when  he  lieth  down  and  when  he  riseth  up,  that 
He  would  be  to  him  his  guide  and  governor. f  In 
the  second, J  which  is  of  a  much  higher  order,  the 
poet  takes  up  thesame  strain,  and  exhorts  the  prince 
to  strive  earnestly  against  the  sins  which  do  '  most 
easily  beset  him,'  and  especially  to  be  on  his  guard 
against  covetousness;  to  perform  promptly  what  he 
has  promised  ;  to  beware  of  wasting  his  money  on 
fools  and  flatterers;  to  exercise  strict  self-control, 

'  For  wha  himself  can  nocht  guide  nor  advance, 
Why  should  ane  province  do  on  him  depend ;' 

to  love  God  above  every  earthly  thing ;  and  to 
pray  that  He  would  grant  him  grace  in  the  days  of 
his  youth,  to  rule  well  his  subjects  in  peace  and 
honour,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

'  And  since  thou  stands  in  so  tender  age. 

That  Nature  to  thee  yet  wisdom  denies, 
Therefore  submit  thee  to  thy  Counsel  sage, 

And  in  all  ways  work  as  they  devise  ; 

But  above  all  keep  thee  fra  Covetice  ; 
To  princely  honour  if  thou  would  pretend, 

Be  liberal,  then  shall  thy  fame  uprise, 
And  win  thee  honour  to  thy  life's  end. 

'  In  that  thou  gives,  deliver  when  thou  hechtis,§     ' 

And  suffer  nocht  thy  hand  thy  hecht  delay; 
For  then  thy  hecht  and  thy  deliverance  fechtis  ;11 

Far  better  were,  thy  hecht  had  been  away. 

He  owes  me  nocht  that  says  me  shortly  nay, 
But  he  that  hechts,  and  causes  me  attend, 

Syne  gives  me  nocht,  I  may  him  repute  ay, 
Ane  untrue  debtor  to  my  life's  end. 

'  Better  is  gout  in  feet  nor^  cramp  in  hands  ; 

The  fault  effect  with  horse  thou  may  support; 
But  when  thy  hands  are  bounden  in  with  bands, 
Na  surrigeon  may  cure  them,  nor  comfort ; 


*   Speak  or  write  satirically. 

+  Sibhald's  Scottish  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  35. 

;  Ibid.  p.  39.  §  Promliest. 

11    Fights.      Thy   promise   and   thy   performance   are  tt 

variance. 
•J   Tlian. 
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But  thou,  them  open  patent  as  a  port, 
And  freely  give  aic  gudes  as  God  thee  send  ; 

Then  may  they  mend  within  ane  season  short, 
And  win  thee  honour  to  thy  life's  end. 


'Dread  God  ;  do  counsel ;  of  thy  larges  leill 

Reward  gude  deeds  ;  punish  all  wrang  and  vice ; 
See  that  thy  saw*  be  sickerf  as  thy  seill ; 

FlemeJ  fraud,  and  be  defender  of  justice  ; 

Honour  all  time  thy  noble  genetryce;§ 
Obey  the  kirk  ;  if  thou  does  miss,|]  amend  ; 

So  shall  thou  win  ane  place  in  parndyce, 
And  make  on  earth  an  honourable  end.' 

Another  of  these  poems,  from  its  biting  satire, 
was  probably  written  by  Stewart  of  Lome,  whose 
satirical  talents  are  commemorated  by  Lindsay.  It 
is  entitled  *  Largess,  largess  hay,  Largess  of  this 
New- Year  day,'  and  passes  a  sarcastic  eulogy  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  the 
chancellor,  Archibald,  Earl  of  Angus,  husband  of 
the  queen  dowager,  the  secretary,  Sir  Tliomas 
Erskine  of  Brechin,  the  treasurer,  Sir  Archibald 
Douglas  of  Kilspindie,  the  comptroller,  Sir  James 
Colvill,  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  and  the  young 
abbot  of  Holyrood,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Angus. 
First  came  the  king,  head  of  the  clan  Stewart, 
and  to  show  his  generosity  secretly  slipped  into  the 
hand  of  the  poet — a  couple  of  shillings. 

'  First  largess  of  the  king  my  chief, 
AVho  came  as  quiet  as  a  thief, 
And  in  my  hand  slid  shillings  tway, 
To  put  his  largness  to  the  preif,^ 
For  lart^ess  of  his  New-Year  day.' 

The  officers  of  the  court  to  whom  the  poet  pre- 
sented his  ballad,  as  in  duty  bound,  followed  the 
example  of  their  sovereign.  The  abbot  gave  him 
— nothing. 

'  The  secretar  baith  war**and  wise, 
Hecht  me  ane  cast  of  his  office  ; 
And  for  to  read  my  bill  alsway. 
He  said  for  him  that  might  suffice, 
For  largess  of  this  New-Year  day. 

'  The  treasurer  and  comptrollar, 
They  bade  me  come,  I  wat  nocht  where, 
And  they  should  gar,+f  1  wat  nocht  wha, 
Give  me,  I  wat  noclit  what,  full  fair, 
For  largess  of  this  New-Year  day.' 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  anathematize  the  keen 
frost  which  had  so  benumbed  the  fingers  of  the 
courtiers  that  they  were  unable  to  draw  their 
purses  ;  and  concludes  with  an  encomium  on  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  Margaret  the  queen  dowager, 
whose  absence  from  the  court  he  feelingly  la- 
ments.lj.  In  all  these  three  poems  James  V.  is 
represented  as  inclined  to  avarice  even  in  his  early 
years.  The  truth  of  the  charge  is  virtuall}'  admit- 
ted by  Buchanan,  who,  however,  offers  this  apology 
for  the  prince,  that  '  he  was  the  more  avaricious  of 
money,  as  when  he  was  under  age  he  had  been 
educated  with  the  greatest  parsimony  j  and  when 
he  became  his  own  master  he  entered  into  an  empty 
house,  for  the  whole  furniture  having  been  carried 

*  Saying,  word.  +  Sure. 

I  Banish,  drive  away.  §  Anceptnrs.  |]   Amiss. 

^  Proof.  **  Cautious  wa  y.         +f   Make,  compel. 

I   Sibbald's  Scottish  i'oeti\),  vol.  ii.  \k  U. 


ofiP,  he  had  every  pnrt  of  his  palace  to  furnish  anew  ; 
the  regal  patrimony  was  spent  by  his  curators  tor 
purposes  of  which  he  exceedingly  disapproved.' 

Besides  these  pieces,  and  another,  entitled  'Of 
Ilap  at  Court,'  which  must  have  been  written  by  one 
or  other  of  the  authors  referred  to,  there  is  an  unpub- 
lished poem,  entitled  the  '  Vision  of  l)ame  Veritie,' 
hy  William  Stewart,  which  is  calculated  to  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  talents  of  the  author.  The  poet 
in  his  sleep  sees  a  vision  of  '  Lady  Veritie,'  whom 
he  humbly  entreats  to  inform  him  when  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  is  likely  to  be  at  peace.  Her 
answer  conveys  a  powerful  picture  of  the  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  that  country  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James  V. 

'  Then  said  this  bird  of  beauty  maist  benign, 

Soon  thou  shalt  have  solution  sufficient. 
When  iliir*  bairas  are  banished  fra  your  king, 

Fra  counsel,  session,  and  parliament. 

Of  whom  the  name  is  shortly  subsequent, 
I  shall  declare  duly  with  diligence, 

Or  I  depart  forth  of  this  place  present, 
And  tbou  thereto  shall  give  thy  audience. 

'  First  wilful  Wrang  in  ane  widdyf  maun  wave, 

And  hid  Hatred  be  hangit  by  the  head, 
And  Young  Counsel  that  rloes  you  all  deceive, 

And  Singular|  Profit  stealing  of  the  stead  ; 

Dissimnlance  that  does  your  laws  lead. 
Flattery  and  Falsehood  that  your  fame  has  fylit,§ 

And  Ignorance  be  put  to  beg  their  bread, 
And  all  their  kin  out  of  the  court  exilit. 


'  Than  Treason  man  be  tyrvii[|  to  ane  tree, 
And  Murther  merkit^  for  his  grit  mischeif, 

And  the  foul  fiend  that  ye  call  Simone, 

Maun  plainly  be  deprived  without  repreif.** 
Till  tbis  be  done  ye  sail  bave  no  relief, 

But  schameful  slauchter,  dearth,  and  indigens; 
And  tak  this  for  thy  answer  into  brief, 

Whilk,  I  thee  pray,  present  unto  thy  piince. 

'  For  all  this  sort  with  shame  maun  be  exilit, 
Or  than  demanit++  as  [  have  de^-ysit. 

And  uther  persones  in  their  places  stylit ; 

The  which,  since  Flodden  Field,  has  been  despysit 
In  this  countrie,  and  in  all  otiiers  prysit  ; 

Whose  names  I  shall  cause  thee  for  to  ]<naw, 
That  tbou  may  sleep  therewith  and  be  advisit. 

Syne  baith  the  sorts  to  thy  soverane  schaw. 

'  First  Justice,  Prudence,  Force,  and  Temprance, 

Witli  CoramonweiU  and  auld  Experience, 
Concord,  CoiTection.  Cunning,  and  Constance, 

Love,  Lawty,|J  Science,  and  Obedience, 

Glide  Conscience,  Truth,  and  als§§  Intelligence, 
Mercy,  I\Iessour,|]|[  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. — 

These  in  his  court  maun  mak  their  residence, 
Or  ye  get  plenty  and  prosperity. 

'  This  being  said,  this  Lady  luminous, 

Fra  my  presence  her  person  did  depairt; 

And  I  awaikit,  and  suddenly  uprose, 
Syne  tuk  my  pen  and  put  all  in  report, 
As  ye  have  heard. — Tlierefore  I  you  exhort, 

My  soverane  lord,  unto  this  tale  at:end. 
And  you  to  serve,  seek  suddenly  this  sort. 

Since  veritie  this  counsel  to  you  send.' 


•  These. 

+  A  bnlter  made  of  withes  or  twi;: 
+  Selfish.  §  Stained.' 

%  Fined.  **  Reprieve. 

:|  Loyalty.  §§  Al^o. 


,  the  gallows. 

II  Tied  up. 
+  +  ' 'nnderaned. 
|]jl  iMuderation. 
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It  is  deeply  to  he  regretted  that  the  life  of  the 
author  of  these  vigorous  lines  should  be  an  entire 
blank  in  our  national  literature. 

Archdeacon  Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  the  poem 

Bellendeii.  already  quoted,  after  enumerating 
'  the  poets  auld,'  who  had  written — 

'  in  style  lieroical, 
In  hrief,  subtle  terms  rhetorical, 
Of  every  matter,  tragedy,  and  storie, 
Sa  ornallie  to  their  iiigh  laud  and  gloria,' 

proceeds  to  speak  of  a  new  candidate  for  fame,  who 
bid  fair  to  outstrip  all  his  predecessors, 

'  But  now  of  late  is  start  up  hastilie, 
Ane  cunnino;  clerk  who  writetli  craftilie, 
Ane  plant*  of  poets  called  ISallendyne, 
Whose  ornate  warks  my  wit  cau  noclit  defyne; 
Get  he  into  the  court  auctoritie,+ 
He  will  precellj  Quintyne  and  Kennedie.' 

The  author  referred  to,  in  these  encomiastic 
lines,  was  John  Bellenden,  Archdeacon  of  Moray, 
the  translator  of  Hector  Boece's  History  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  the  first  five  books  of  Livy.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  received  an  unusually  liberal  educa- 
tion ;  and  as  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Sorbonne,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
he  had  pursued  a  regular  course  of  study  in  the 
University  of  Paris. §  His  poetical  talents  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Scottish  court,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed '  Clerk  of  the  Accounts '  to  the  youthful 
prince  James  V. ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  state 
revolution  which  took  place  in  1524,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  office,  along  with  Sir  David  Lind- 
say and  the  other  personal  attendants  of  the  king. 
Like  his  brother  poet,  however,  we  tind  him  after- 
wards enjoying  the  friendship  of  his  sovereign,  at 
whose  request  he  undertook  the  translation  both  of 
the  Chronicles  of  Boece  and  of  the  first  five  books 
of  Livy.  Into  the  former  of  these  works  he  has 
introduced  two  poems  of  considerable  length,  enti- 
tled '  The  Proheme  of  the  Cosmographe  and  the 
Proheme  of  the  History,'  which  bear  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  composed  with  a  view  to  the 
instruction  of  the  young  monarch.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  speech  of  Virtue,  in  the  Pro- 
heme of  the  Cosmographe,  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  poetical  abilities  of  this  writer; — 


'  As  carvel[|  tycht  fast  tending  thro'  the  sea, 
Leaves  na  prent  amang  the  walliti^  hie  ; 

As  bird  swift,  witli  niony  busy  plume. 
Pierces  the  air  and  wait  nocht  where  they  flee; 
Sic  like  our  life  without  activite, 

Gives  na  fruit  howbeit  ane  sliadow  blume. 

Wha  does  their  life  into  this  eartli  consume 
Without  virtue  their  fame  and  meniorie 

Shall  vanish  sooner  than  the  reeky**  fume. 

'  As  water  purges  and  makes  bodies  fair. 
As  fire  by  nature  ascends  in  the  aire. 
And  purities  witli  heats  veliement ; 


•   Flower.  t-   Authoriiy. 

§  Irving's  Lives,  vol.  ii,  p.  ]-^l. 
^  Waves. 


As  flowers  does  smell ;  as  fruit  is  nnriftare  ; 
As  precious  balm  reverts  things  sare,* 

And  makes  them  of  rot  impatient; 

As  spice  maist  sweet ;  as  rose  maist  redolent ; 
As  star  of  day  by  moving  circulare, 

Chases  the  night  with  beams  resplendent; 

*  Sic  like  my  wark  perfites  every  wycht; 
In  fervent  love  of  most  excellent  lycht. 

And  makes  man  into  this  earth  butt  peer ; 
And  does  the  soul  fra  all  corruption  dycht.J 
Witli  odour  dulce,  and  makes  it  more  brycht 

Than  Dian  full,  or  yet  Apollo  clear; 

Syne  raises  it  unto  the  highest  spbere. 
Immortally  to  shine  in  God's  sycht. 

As  chosen  spouse  and  creature  most  dear.'§ 

'  Of  the  compositions  of  a  writer,  who  discovers 
so  fine  a  vein  of  poetry,'  says  Dr.  Irving,  '  it  caniiot 
but  be  regretted  that  so  inconsiderable  a  portion 
has  been  preserved.  His  poems  are  the  effusion  of 
an  excursive  fancy  and  a  cultivated  taste.  He  has 
been  extolled  as  a  master  of  every  branch  of  divine 
and  human  learning ;  and  it  is  at  least  apparent 
that  his  literature  was  such  as  his  cotemporaries 
did  not  very  frequently  surpass.'|| 

Bellenden  was  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  died  while  on  a  visit  to  Rome  in 
the  year  1550. 

Among  the  poetical  writers  of  this  age  a  con- 
spicuous place  is  due  to  the  Scot-   .,  ,    .„.   , 
..,,  ■      ^,.         ,„     T            ,,        ,       James  the  Fifth, 
tish  king  himselt,  James  v.,  who 

was  not  only  the  patron  and  friend  of  poets,  but  if 
we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  the  author  of  many  pieces  displaying  poetical 
talents  of  no  mean  order.  Sir  David  Lindsay 
speaks  of  the  '  ornate  meter'  of  the  royal  bard,  and 
styles  him  '  of  flowing  rhetorick  the  flower.'  Bel- 
lenden also,  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation  of 
Livy,  addressed  to  the  king,  says, 

'  Ye  my  soverane — 

Write  in  ornate  style  poetical. 
Quick  flowing  verse  of  rlietoric  colours, 
Sa  freshly  springing  in  your  lusty  flowers. 
To  the  great  comfort  of  all  true  Scottismen.' 

And  in  the  '  Proheme  of  the  Cosmographie,'  he 
makes  the  allegorical  personage  '  Delight'  thus 
address  the  king — 

'  Maist  valiant  knycht,  in  deeds  amorous. 
And  lustiest  tliat  ever  nature  wrought, 

Who  in  tlie  flower  of  youth  mellifluous, 
With  notis  sweet  and  sang  melodious, 

Awalks  here  amang  the  flowers  soft; 

Thou  lias  na  game  but  in  tliy  merry  thocht.'^ 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden  also  informs  us, 
that  '  James  V.  was  naturally  given  to  poesie,  as 
many  of  his  works  yet  extant  testifie.'**  The 
greater  part  of  the  poems  thus  highly  eulogized 
have  unfortunately  perished;  but  even  the  scanty 
remains  of  his  poetical  pieces  M'hich  have  survived 
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»   Sore.  ^  Without. 

§  Sibbald's  Scottish  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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to  the  present  day,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
praise  which  Lindsay  and  Bellenden  hestowed 
upon  this  accomplished  prince  was  not  over- 
strained. Bishop  Gibson  and  various  other  writers 
have  attributed  to  James  V.  the  authorship  of 
'  Clirist's  Kirk  on  the  Green;'  but  in  the  Ban- 
natyne  MS.  this  poem  is  ascribed  to  his  accom- 
plished ancestor  James  I. ;  and  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence appears  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  that 
opinion.* 

It  is  well  known  that  James  was  in  the  habit  of 
traversing  the  coantry  in  disguise,  and  mingling 
much  with  the  common  people,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  that  justice  was  impartially  administered, 
and  sometimes  for  the  less  justifiable  motive  of 
gallantry.  Tradition  has  preserved  many  curious 
anecdotes  res]>ecting  the  adventures  which  befel 
this  popular  monarch  while  roaming  through  his 
kingdom  in  various  disguises.  It  is  related  that 
on  one  occasion  being  "benighted  after  hunting,  he 
entered  a  cottage  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  moor, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil  hills,  near  Alloa,  where, 
known  only  as  a  stranger  who  had  lost  his  way,  he 
was  kindly  received.  To  regale  their  unexpected 
guest,  the  gudeman  desired  the  gudewife  to  fetch 
the  hen  that  roosted  nearest  the  cock,  (which  is 
always  the  plumpest,)  for  the  stranger's  sujjper. 
The  king,  highly  pleased  with  his  night's  lodging 
and  hospitable  entertainment,  told  mine  host  at 
parting  that  he  should  be  glad  to  return  his  civilitj', 
and  requested  that  the  first  time  he  came  to  Stir- 
ling he  would  call  at  the  Castle,  and  inquire  for 
the  gudeman  of  Ballangeich.  Donaldson,  the 
king's  landlord,  did  not  fail  to  comply  with  this 
injunction,  when  his  astonishment  at  finding  the 
royal  rank  of  his  guest,  afforded  no  small  amuse- 
ment to  the  merry  monarch  and  his  courtiers; 
whilst,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was  thence- 
forth designated  by  James  with  the  title  of  '  King 
of  the  Moors,'  which  name  and  designation  have 
descended  from  father  to  sou  ever  since,  and 
they  have  continued  in  possession  of  the  identical 
spot,  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  till  very 
lately,  when  this  nobleman,  with  reluctance,  turned 
out  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  King 
of  the  .Moors,  on  account  of  his  Majesty's  invincible 
indolence,  and  great  dislike  to  reform  or  innovation 
of  any  kind,  although,  from  the  spirited  example 
of  his  neighbour  tenants  on  the  same  estate,  he  was 
convinced  similar  exertion  would  promote  his  ad- 
vantage."! 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  James,  in  the  genealo- 
gical work  of  Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  upon  Scottish 
surnames  ;  "  This  John  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  and 
Arnpryor  was  afterwards  termed  King  of  Kippen,J 
upon  the  following  account:  King  James  V.,  a  very 
sociable,  debonair  prince,  residing  at  Stirling,  in 
Buchanan  of  Arnpryor's  time,  carriers  were  very 
frequently  passing  along  the  common  road,  being 
near  Arnpryor's  house,  with  necessaries  for  the  use 

»  See  above,  p.  303. 
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of  the  king's  family ;  and  he,  having  some  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  ordered  one  of  these  carriers  to 
leave  his  load  at  his  house,  and  he  would  pay  him 
for  it;  which  the  carrier  refused  to  do,  telling  him 
he  was  the  king's  carrier,  and  his  load  for  his 
Majesty's  use;  to  which  Arnpryor  seemed  to  have 
small  regard,  compelling  the  carrier,  in  the  end,  to 
leave  his  load;  telling  him,  if  King  James  was 
King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King  of  Kippen,  so  that 
it  was  reasonable  he  should  share  with  his  neigh- 
bour king  in  some  of  these  loads,  so  frequently  car- 
ried that  road.  The  carrier  representing  this  usage, 
and  telling  tfiis  story,  as  Arnjjryor  spoke  it,  to  some 
of  the  king's  servants,  it  came  at  length  to  his 
Majesty's  ears,  who,  shortly  thereafter,  with  a  few 
attendants,  came  to  visit  his  neighbour  king,  who 
was  in  the  mean  time  at  dinner.  King  James  hav- 
ing sent  a  servant  to  demand  access,  was  denied 
the  same  by  a  tall  fellow  with  a  battle-axe,  who 
stood  porter  at  the  gate,  telling  him  there  could 
be  no  access  till  dinner  was  over.  This  answer 
not  satisfying  the  king,  he  sent  to  demand  access 
a  second  time;  upon  which  he  was  desired  by  the 
porter  to  desist,  otherwise  he  would  find  cause  to 
repent  his  rudeness.  His  Majesty  finding  this 
method  would  not  do,  desired  the  porter  to  tell  his 
master  that  the  gudeman  of  Ballangeich  desired  t» 
speak  with  the  King  of  Kippen.  The  porter  telling 
Arnpryor  so  much,  he,  in  all  humble  manner,  came 
and  received  the  king,  and  having  entertained  him 
with  much  sumptuousnesss  and  jollity,  became  so 
agreeable  to  King  James,  that  he  allowed  him  to 
take  so  much  of  any  provision  he  found  carrying 
that  road  as  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  seeing  he 
made  the  first  visit,  desired  Arnpryor  in  a  few 
daj-s  to  return  him  a  second  to  Stirling,  which  lie 
performed,  and  continued  in  very  much  fa\'our 
with  the  king,  always  thereafter  being  termed  King 
of  Kippen  while  he  lived."* 

'  The  readers  of  Ariosto,'  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'must  give  credit  for  the  amiable  features  with 
which  James  is  represented,  since  he  is  generally 
considered  as  tlie  prototype  of  Zerbino,  the  most 
interesting  liero  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.' 

"  Another  adventure,  which  had  nearly  cost  James 
his  life,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  the  village 
of  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  ren- 
dered his  addresses  acceptable  to  a  pretty  girl  of 
the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons,  whether 
relations  or  lovers  of  his  mistress  is  uncertain, 
beset  the  disguised  monarch,  as  he  returned  from 
his  rendezvous.  Naturally  gallant,  and  an  admira- 
ble master  of  his  weapon,  the  king  took  post  on 
the  high  and  narrow  bridge  over  the  Almond  river 
and  defended  himself  bravely  with  his  sword.  A 
peasant,  who  was  thrashing  in  a  neighbouring 
barn,  came  out  upon  the  noise,  and,  whether  moved 
by  compassion  or  by  natural  gallantry,  took  the 
weaker  side,  and  laid  about  with  his  flail  so  effect- 
ually, as  to  disperse  the  assailants  well  thrashed, 
even  according  to  the  letter.  He  then  conducted 
the  king  into  his  barn,  where  his   guest  requested 

•  Buchanan's  Essay  upon  the  Family  of  Lu^hanan,  p. 74. 
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R  basin  and  a  towel  to  remore  the  stains  of  the 
broil.  This  being  procured  witl»  difficulty,  James 
employed  himself  in  learning  what  was  the  summit 
of  his  deliverer's  earthly  wishes,  and  found  that 
they  were  bounded  by  the  desire  of  possessing,  in 
property,  the  farm  of  Braehead,  upon  which  he 
laboured  as  a  bondsman.  The  lands  chanced  to 
belong  to  the  crown ;  and  James  directed  him  to 
come  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  inquire  for 
the  Guidman  (i.e.  farmer)  of  Ballangeich,  a  name 
by  which  he  was  knowr,  in  his  excursions,  and 
which  answered  to  the  II  Bondocani  of  Haroun 
Alraschid.  He  presented  himself  accordingly,  and 
found,  with  due  astonishment,  that  he  had  saved  his 
monarch's  life,  and  that  he  was  to  be  gratitied  with 
a  crown  charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead,  under 
the  service  of  presenting  a  ewer,  basin,  and  towel, 
for  the  king  to  wash  his  hands,  when  he  shall  hap- 
pen to  pass  the  bridge  of  Craniond.  This  person 
was  ancestor  of  the  Howisons  of  Braehead  in  Mid- 
Lothian,  a  respectable  family,  who  continue  to  hold 
the  lands  (now  passed  into  the  female  line)  under 
the  same  tenure."* 

The  two  c-sicellent  ballads  ascribed  to  James,  and 
entitled  '  The  Gaberlunzie  Man,'  and  '  We'll  gae 
nae  mair  a  roving,'  are  said  to  have  been  founded 
upon  his  adventures  when  travelling  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  beggar.  They  display  poetical  talent  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  are  equal  to  anything  of 
ihe  kind  in  the  Scottish  language.  We  give  a  few 
stanzas  of  '  The  Gaberlunzie  Man,'t  which  an  emi- 
nent critic  has  pronounced  in  point  of  humour 
superior  to  anything  of  Dunbar's  or  of  Lindsay's. 

'  The  pawky  aold  carle  cam  o'er  the  lea,J 
^yi  mony  gude  e'ens  and  days  to  me, 
Saying  gude-wit'e  for  your  courtesy 
Will  ye  lodge  a  silly  auld  man. 

'  The  night  was  cauld,§  the  carle  was  wat,fl 
And  d(,wn  ayont  the  ingle^f  he  sat, 
My  daughters  shoulders  he  gan  to  clap, 
And  cadgily**  ranted  and  sang. 

'  O  wow,  quoth  he,  were  I  as  free 
As  first  when  I  saw  this  eountrie. 
How  blyth  and  merry  would  1  be. 
And  I  would  ne'er  think  lang. 

'He  grew  canty  f+  and  she  grew  fain,  J  J 
But  liitle  did  Iter  auld  minny§§  ken, 
What  these  slee||t|  twa  thegitlier  were  saying, 
When  wooing  they  were  sae  thrang.^f^ 

The  lesult  of  the  adventure — the  elopement  of 
the  daughter  witli  the  Gaberlunzie — the  picture  of 
the  auld  wife's  alarm  when  she  found  that  the  beg- 
gar had  decamped,  lest  some  of  her  gear  should 
have  walked  away  with  him,  and  her  satisfaction 
on  tinding  all  safe,  are  given  with  inimitable 
humour. 

*  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Appendix,  p.  .S,50.  W.  Howison  Crau- 
furd,  Esq.,  of  liraehead  and  (Jraufurdland,  discijarged  this 
duty  at  the  banquet  given  to  King  George  IV.  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  at  Edinlmrgh,  in  1S22. 

+  A  strolling  lieggar.  J  Links,  downs.  §  Cdld, 

II   Wet.  1[  Fu'e.  •*   Merrily.  +t   Cheerful. 

it  Fond.  §§  Mother.  ||[|  Sly.         IJH  Busy. 


'  Upon  the  mom  the  auld  wife  raise, 
And  at  her  leisure  put  on  her  elaes,* 
Syne  to  the  servants  bed  she  gaes 
To  spiert  for  the  silly  puir  maii. 

'She  gaed  to  the  bed  whar  the  beggar  lay. 
The  straej  was  cauld,  he  was  away, 
She  clapped  her  hands,  cried  dulefu'  day  ! 
For  some  of  our  gear  wiU  be  gane. 

*  Some  ran  to  coffers,  and  some  to  kists.§ 
But  nought  was  stownll  that  could  be  miss't 
She  danced  her  lanc^T  cried  praise  be  blest, 

I  have  lodged  a  leil**  puir  man. 

*  Since  naething'a  awa  as  we  can  learn, 
The  kini'sf  +  to  kirn,  and  mUk  to  earn,JJ 

Gae  but§§  the  house  lass,  and  waken  ray  bairD, 
And  bid  her  come  quickly  ben.'[|l| 

The  effect  of  the  discovery  of  the  daughter  a 
elopement  is  very  graphically  described : — • 

'  O  fy !  gar  ride,  and  fy  gar  rin, 
And  haste  ye  find  these  traitors  again. 
For  she's  be  burnt,  and  he's  be  slain, 
The  weai'yfu'  gaberlunzie-man. 

'  Some  rode  upo'  horse,  some  ran  afit, 
The  wife  was  wud  ^[^  and  out  of  her  wit, 
She  could  na  gang,  nor  yet  could  she  sit, 
But  aye  she  curs'd  and  she  bann'd.' 

The  poem  concludes  with  a  description  of  (he 
shifts  by  which  the  Gaberlunzie  of  that  period  eked 
out  a  living  :  — 

'  Wi  cauk,  and  keel,  I'll  win  your  bread. 
And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need, 
Whilk  is  a  gentle  trade  indeed, 
To  carry  the  gaberlunzie  on. 

'  I'll  bow  my  leg,  and  crook  my  knee. 
An'  draw  a  black  clout  o'er  my  e'e, 
A  cripple,  or  blind,  they  will  ca'  me, 
While  we  shall  be  merry,  and  sing.' 

A  beautiful  little  poem,  entitled  '  The  Mourning 
Maiden,'  belongs  to  this  period.  Its  author  is  un- 
known, but  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  the  iirst  verse  of 
it  is  quoted  in  the  '  Complaint  of  Scotland,'  which 
was  published  in  the  year  1 549.  '  This  piece,'  says 
Pinkerton,  '  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  is 
^.ilmost  miraculous.  The  tender  pathos  is  finely 
recommended  by  an  excellent  cadence.  An  age 
that  produced  this,  might  produce  almost  any  per- 
fection in  poetry.' 

An  unpublished  poem  entitled  '  Duncan  Laider, 
or  Macgregor's  Testament,'  was  communicated  by 
Pennant  to  Warton,  who  gives  some  quotations 
from  it  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry,***  and 
represents  it  as  containing  strokes  of  satirical 
humour  not  inferior  to  those  of  Dunbar  and  Lind- 
say. The  date  of  its  composition  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  written  during  the  reign  of  James 


Clothes. 
Chests. 

Honest. 

To  curdle. 

+  Inquire. 
II    Stolen. 

*  Straw. 

If  Alone. 

t+  Chum. 

But,  tlie  outer  apartment  of  the  house. 
Ben,  the  inner.                                      ^^ 
»  Vol.  ii.  Section  32. 

Distracted. 
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v.,  as  it  mentions  the  death  of  James  IV.,  and 
reprobates  in  strong  terms  the  ruinous  policy  and 
general  coiTuption  of  public  manners  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  during  the  minority  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  testator,  by  way  of  preface  to  his 
testament,  describes  his  own  character,  and  mode 
of  life,  in  the  following  vigorous  lines. 

•  My  maister  houseliold  was  heich,*  Oppressioun, 
Keif+  my  steward,  that  cairit  of  na  wrang ;  + 
Murder,  Slaughter,  aye  of  ane  proftssioun, 

My  cubiculars§  have  been  these  years  laug: 
Reset,  that  oft  took  in  mony  ane  fang,|| 
Was  porter  to  the  yetts^  to  open  wide; 
And  Covetice  was  chamberlain  at  aU  tide. 

'  Conspiracie,  Envy,  and  False  Report, 
Were  my  prime  Counsellouris,  loved  and  deare ; 
Then  Robberie,  the  people  to  extort. 
And  common  Theft  took  on  them  sa  the  steir,** 
That  Treuth  in  my  presence  durst  not  appeir, 
For  Falsheid  had  him  ay  at  mortal  feid,  +  + 
And  Theft  Lrocht  Lautie|J  finaUie  to  deid. 

'Oppressioun  cleikit§§  Gude  Rule  by  the  hair, 

And  suddainlie  in  ane  prison  him  flang; 

And  Crueltie  cast  Pitie  ou'r  the  stair, 

WhiTe  Innocence  was  murdered  in  that  thrang,||[| 

Then  Falsheid  said,  he  maid  my  house  richt  Strang, 

And  furnist  weill  with  meikill  wrangus  geir, 

And  bad  me  neither  God  nor  man  to  fear.' 

*  At  length,  in  consequence  of  repeated  enormities 
and  violations  of  justice,  Duncane  supposes  himself 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  about  to  suffer  the  extreme 
sentence  of  the  law.  He  therefore  very  providently 
makes  his  last  will,  which  contains  the  following 
witty  bequests :  — 

'  To  tny  Curate,  Negligence  I  resigne, 
There'with  his  parochinares^^]"  to  teche; 
Ane  other  gift  I  leave  him  as  condigne,*** 
Sloth  and  Ignorance  seldom  for  to  preche : 
The  saals  he  commits  for  to  bleiche++t 
In  purgatory,  till  they  be  washen  clene, 
Pure  religion  thereby  to  sustene. 

*  To  the  VrcAE,  I  leave  Diligence  and  Care 
To  tak  the  upmost  claith  and  the  kirk  cow, 
Mair  than  to  put  the  corpse  in  sepulture ; 
Have  poor  wad  six  gryis  and  ane  sow.J  J| 
He  will  have  ane  to  fill  his  bellie  Ibwe  :§§§ 
His  thocht  is  mair  upon  the  pasche  fynes,I)[[II 
Nor  the  sauls  in  purgatory  that  pyues. 

'  Oppresioun,  the  Parson  I  leave  until, 
Pour  men's  com  to  hald  upon  the  rig. 
Until  he  get  the  teind  alhail  at  his  wl11,^5F1[ 
Suppois  the  bairns  their  bread  suld  go  thig,**** 
His  purpois  is  na  kirks  for  to  big;+  +  t  + 


*  High.         -f  Robbery.         J  Scrupled  to  do  no  wrong. 
§  Pages  of  the  bed-charaber.  ||  Many  a  booty. 

^  Gates.  **  Management.  ++  Feud. 

JJ  Loyalty,  §§  Caught  ||||  Crowd. 

•|y^  Parishioners.  ***  Good. 

+  +  +  To  be  bleached,  whitened,  or  purified. 
IXl  If  the  poor  have  six  pigs  and  one  sow. 
§§§  Full.  IIJlJI  Easter  offerings. _ 

*[]  %*^  He  keeps  the  corn  of  the  poor  upon  the  ridge  till 
he  gets  the  tithe-all  at  his  will. 
•♦♦•  Befs.  ++++  Build. 


So  fair  an  barn-tirae*  God  has  him  send'n, 
Thig  seven  years  the  queir-f  will  lit  unmendin. 

'I  leave  unto  the  Dean,  Dignite,  but  fail, J 
With  greit  attendance  which  he  sail  not  miss, 
Fra  adulteraris  to  tak  the  buttock-mail  ;§ 
Gif  ane  man  to  ane  maiden  gif  ane  kiss, 
Get  he  not  geir,  they  sal!  not  come  to  bliss  :|] 
His  winning  is  maist  throw  fornicatioun, 
Spending  it  sure  with  siclike  occupalioun. 

*  I  leave  unto  the  Prior,  for  his  part. 
Gluttony,  him  and  his  monks  to  feud, 
With  far  better  will  to  drink  ane  quart, 
Nor^  in  the  Bible  ane  chaptoure  to  reid ; 
Yet  are  they  wise  and  subtile  unto  deid,** 
Fenzies  them  poor,+f  and  has  ^ret  sufficenee, 
And  takith  wealth  away  wiih  gret  patience. 

'  I  leave  the  Abbot,  Pride  and  Arrogance, 
With  trappit  mules  in  tiie  court  to  ride,Jt 
Not  in  the  cioster  to  make  residence ; 
It  is  na  honour  there  for  him  to  bide, 
But  ever  for  ane  bishoprick  provj'de  :§§ 
For  weil  ye  wat  ane  poor  benefice 
Often  thousand  markis  may  not  him  suffice. 

'  To  the  Bisnop,  his  Free-will  T  allege, j[|| 
Because  there  is  na  man  him  dares  to  blame; 
Fra  secular  men  he  will  him  replege,^*[ 
And  Weill  ye  wat  the  pope  is  far  fra  hame  : 
To  preach  the  gospel  he  thinks  schame, 
(Suppose  some  time  it  was  his  professioun) 
Rather  nor  for  to  sit  upon  the  sessioan.*** 

'  I  leave  my  Flattery,  and  False  Dissembling, 
Unto  the  Friars,  they  sa  weill  can  fleitche,  +  +  + 
With  mair  profit  thro'  ane  marriage-making, 
Nor  all  the  Lentraue  in  the  kirk  to  preiche.^JJ 
They  gloiss  the  scripture,  ever  when  they  teache, 
More  in  intent  the  auditours  to  pleiss. 
Nor  the  true  word  of  God  for  to  appeiss  §|§ 

'  Thir  gifts  that  dame  Nature  has  me  lent, 
I  have  disponit  here  as  ye  may  see  ; 
It  never  was,  nor  yet  is,  my  intent 
That  true  kirkraen  get  aucht  belongis  to  me,|l||  | 
But  that  haulis^UV  Huredome  and  Harlottrie, 
Gluttony,  Invy,  Covatice,  and  Pryde, 
My  executouris  I  mak  them  at  this  tyde. 

*  Adew  !  all  friends  till  after  that  we  meit, 

I  cannot  tell  you  where,  nor  in  what  place  ; 
But  as  the  Lord  disposis  for  my  spreit, 
Where  is  the  well  of  ni«rcy  and  of  gi-ace, 
That  I  may  stand  befoir  his  godlie  face : 
Unto  the  devill  I  leave  my  sinnis  all, 
Fra  him  they  came,  to  him  again  they  fall.' 

The  few  prose  writers  who  flourished  at  this 
period  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

*  Harvest. 

+  Choir.  The  more  tithe  he  receives,  the  less  willing  is 
he  to  lay  out  any  part  of  it  in  repairing  the  church. 

J  Without  fail.  §  A  fine  for  adultery. 

II  If  he  does  not  get  his  fine  they  will  not  be  saved. 

^  Than.  **  Death.         +f  Feign  themselves  poor. 

I J  To  ride  on  a  mule  with  rich  trappings. 

§§  Lookout.  Oil  Give,  assign. 

^  1[  Order  tria.l  in  his  own  conrt, 

♦**   He  had  rather  sit  in  parliament. 

|f+  Flatter,  wheedle. 

+  +  +  Who  get  more  profit  by  making  one  match  than  by 
preaching  a  whole  Lent. 

§§§  Explain. 

[Iliy  A  true  churchman,  a  Christian  on  the  reformed 
plan,  shall  never  get  any  thing  belonging  to  me. 

^'•r^  Whole. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

CONDITION  or  THE  PEOPLE. 

Scotland   appears  to  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  civilization  during   the  vigorous  reign 
of  James  IV.     The   eflorts  of  this  active  and  ener- 
getic   monarch   were  successfully   directed   to   the 
introduction   of  law  and  order  into  every  part  of 
his    dominions — the   impartial    administration    of 
justice — the  repression   and  punishment   of  crime, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the   agriculture,   manu- 
fiictures,  tiade,  commerce,  and  fisheries  of  his  king- 
dom.*    Under  his  firm,  yet  popular  sway,  the  tur- 
bulent districts  of  the   Highlands  and  Isles  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  tranquillity,  the 
Border    marauders   were  brouglit  to  punishment, 
and  the  common  people,  relieved,   to   some  extent, 
from  the  oppression  of  the  nobles,  and  trusting  to 
the  protection   of  the  law,  began  to  devote  their 
energies  to  peaceful  and  industrious  pursuits.     This 
fair  prospect,  ho^^ever,  was  suddenly  overcast  by 
the  untimely  death  of  the  king  at  Flodden,  and  the 
ccuntry  was  once  more  thrown  back  into  a  state  of 
anarchy.     The   desolating  war  with  England,  the 
nefarious  policy  of  Henry  VHI.  in  fomenting  dis- 
putes  among  the   Scottish  nobles,  the  bitter  feuds 
between   the   rival  factions  who   struggled  for  the 
mastery,  all  combined  to  aggravate  the  miseries  of 
the  people,  and  to  render  the  kingdom  the  scene  of 
almost  incessant  turmoil,    misrule,    and    disorder. 
The   continued  inroads   of  the  English  marauders 
reduced  the  Border  districts  to  the  state  of  a  desert. 
Lord   Dacre,   in  a  letter  to  the  English  Council, 
17th  May,  1514,  vindicating  himself  from  the  un- 
merited accusation,  that  he  had  done  no  great  harm 
Devastations  of   to  the  Scots,  says,  "  The  water  of 
tlie  Kuglish.      Liddell     being    twelve    miles   in 
length,    within   the   Middle   March   of  Scotland, 
whereupon   was  one  hundred  ploughs;  the  water 
of  Ludder,  in  the  same  Marches,  being  six  miles  in 
length,  whereupon  was  foity    ploughs ;    the    two 
towns   of  Carlanriggs,   with  the  demaynes  of  the 
same,  whereupon  was  forty  ploughs  ;  the  water  of 
Euse  being  eight  miles  in   length,  whereupon  was 
seven  phmghs,  the  head  of  the  water  of  Teviot, 
from  Branxholm  up  unto  Euse  Doors,  being  eight 
miles  in  length,  whereupon  was  four  ploughs  ;  the 
water  of  Borthwick,  being  in  length   eight  miles, 
whereupon    was   one   hundred    ploughs,    and   the 
water  of  Ale  fro  Askrige  to  Elmartour,  whereupon 
was  fifty  ploughs,  lies  all  and  every  of  them  w  astc 
now,   and  no  corn   sown  upon    none  of   the    said 
grounds.   And  upon  the  West  Marches  of  Scotland 
I  have  burnt  and  destroyed  the  townships  of  Annan, 
Dronoch,  Dronochwood,Tordoff,"  &c.,  adding  thirty 
other   townships,  "with   the   water  of  Esk,  from 
Stabil  Gorton  down  to  Canonby,  which  is  six  miles 
in  length  ;  where  as  there  was  in  all  tinu  s  past  four 
hundred  ploughs   and  above,  they  arc  now  clearly 
•  Supra,  pp.  380,  889,  3'JO,  3lj3,  S'U. 


wasted,  and  no  man  dwelling  in  any  of  them  at 
this  day,  save  only  in  the  towns  of  Annan,  Steple, 
and  Walghopp."  "  And  so,"  he  adds  with  extreme 
complacency,  "  I  shall  continue  my  service  w  ith 
diligence,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  most  annoy- 
ance of  the  Scots."* 

Whilst  such  was  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
Borders,  the  interior  of  the  country  exhibited  an 
equally  melancholy  picture.     "  I  assnre  you  "  says 
Gavin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  England,  written  in  1515,  "  the  people  of 
this  realm  are  so  oppressed,  for  lack  of  justice,  by 
thieves,   robbery,  and  other   extortions,  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  live  under  the  Great  Turk  to  have 
justice."!      The   country  still  con-   Disiracted  state 
tinned  to  be   torn  asunder  by  the    of  the  coun try. 
sanguinary  and  interminable  feuds  of  the  barons, 
who  trampled  on  all  law  and  order,  and  robbed 
and   oppressed   the  people   w-ith   impunity.     The 
criminal  records  of  the  period  show  that   murders, 
robberies,  fire-raising,  and  other  crimes  of  a  similar 
kind,    were   of  almost  dail)'   occurrence   in    every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  and   that   the   very  persons 
who   were  appointed  to   administer  justice  to  the 
lieges  were,   in  many  cases,  the  most  flagrant  vio- 
lators of  the  laws,  and  the  w  orst  oppressors  of  the 
poor.     We  find,  for    example,  that   on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1513,  Patrick  Agiiew,  the  Sheriff  of  Wig- 
town,  was    permitted  to    compound   for    what   is 
teimed   'common   oppression'  done  to  a  number  of 
his  poor  neighbours,  in  plundering       Tvranny  and 
them   of  their   property  and  com-    oppression  per- 
pelling    them    to    till    his     lands.    ^^eritfofWi^- 
Nothing  seems  to  have  come  amiss      town  and  his 
to  this   worthy    official.     Two    he      aci;omplices. 
robbed  of  their   swine,  a  third  he  deprived  of  an 
ox,    a  fourth  he  '  harried'  of  ten  bolls   of  barley, 
from  a  fifth  he  carried  off  a  young  horse.     He   was 
also  '  art  and  part'  in  the  '  stouthreifj  of  four  cows 
from  Thomas  Cunyngham,  in  Carrik,'  and  in  'the 
convocation  of  the  lieges  with  warlike  arms,  con- 
trary to  law,'  and  in   '  the  oppression  done  to  Sir 
David  Kennedy  coming  to  Leswalt,  and  hindering 
him  from  holding  his  court.'    On  another  occasion 
this  exemplary  dispenser  of  the  law  was  convicted 
and  fined  five   marks  for   taking  a  bribe  to  acquit 
a  murderer. §     What  a  melanclioly   picture  does  it 
aftbrd  of  the  state  of  society  at  this  period,  to  find 
the  hereditary  judge  and  highest  legal  functionary 
in  the  district  thus  vying  with  the  most  notoriou3 
Border  freebooters   in  the   open   violation  of  the 
law,  of  which  he  was  the  appointed  guardian.     At 
the  same   sitting  of  the  Justiciary    Court,   Nevin 
Agnew,  a  confederate,  and  probably  a  relative  of 
the  Sheriff,  was  allowed  to  compound  for  '  art  and 
part   of  the   forethought,    felony,   and    oppression 
done    to    Archibald    M'Culloch,   of    Ardwell,   and 
William  Adair,  of  Kin  gate';  for  the  '  stouthreif  of  a 
horse  from  John  M'Nesche  ' ;  for  '  the  stouthrief  of 
an  ox  from  Gilbert  Adair ' ;  for  '  the  stouthrief  of  an 

*  Pinkerton's  History,  Appendix,  vol.  ii  p.  46'2. 

+  Ibid.  p.  4()t.  ■  }   Theft,  plunder. 

§  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  63. 
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ox  fi-om  John  M'CuUoch' ;  for  tlie  '  oppression  done 
to  Sir  David  Kennedy,  and  for  the  breaking  of  the 
king's  protection  upon  him' ;  for  '  the  stouthrief  of 
certain  tymmer  (timber)  of  two  houses,  with  the 
windows  and  doors  thereof ;  for '  th*  stouthrief  of  an 
ox  from  Thomas  Bell' ;  and  for  '  common  oppression 
of  the  lieges,  and  specially  of  the  tenants  of  Les- 
walt.'  Other  two  accomplices  of  the  sheriff,  named 
Patrick  Agnew  and  George  Crukshank,  produced 
at  the  same  time  'a  remission  for  the  slaughter  of 
Patrick  and  Thomas  M'Ke '  ;  for  '  the  stouthrief  of 
seven  cows,  with  their  calves,  from  John  M'Ke,  of 
Myrtoune,'  and  for  the  mutilation  of  the  luckless 
sufferers.  The  worthj'  sheriff  became  most  appro- 
priately the  surety  for  the  whole  of  these  villains.  * 

The  unfortunate  tenant  of  Myrtoune  appears 
tp  have  been  plundered  also  of  certain  oxen,  horses, 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  of  a  quantity  of  barley  and 
oats,  by  two  brigands,  bearing  the  uncouth  names 
of  Simon  Makcristin  and  Dominick  M'Clellane.i- 
These   '  masterful '    robbers    were,   in   all    proba- 

Prevalence  of     tility,  chiefs  of   some  of  the   tur- 
robljerv  and      bulent  Galloway  septs,  and  must 
theft.  have  had  a  considerable  body  of  re- 

tainers, for  we  find  that  among  other  crimes  they 
were  permitted  to  compound  for  '  oppression  done 
to  the  community  of  Wigtoun,  in  taking  the  best 
merchandise  coming  in  ships  to  the  said  burgh,  and 
keeping  thereof  in  their  cellars,  and  in  forcibly  col- 
lecting the  profits  of  the  town  and  burrow  lands. 'J 
The  Galwegian  plunderers  appear  to  have  spared 
no  rank  or  condition,  and  to  have  levied  their  con- 
tributions with  the  utmost  impartiality  from  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  Even  their  lord  bishop  himself 
was  not  exempt  from  their  depredations,  for  we 
find  that  Patrick  Waus,  Vause,  or  A'ans  was  allowed 
to  compound  for  the  theft  of  six  silver  '  tasscs,'  or 
drinking  cups,  from  that  prelate,  and  for  the  op- 
pression done  to  him  in  houghing  or  hamstringing 
his  oxen.§  It  was  said  of  the  Liddesdale  thieves 
that  nothing  came  amiss  to  them  which  was  not  too 
hot  or  too  heavy.  But  the  marauders  of  Galloway 
seem  to  have  improved  upon  the  practice  even  of 
the  experienced  Borderers,  for  in  the  criminal  re- 
cords of  this  period  various  cases  are  mentioned  in 
which  they  are  charged  with  having  stolen,  not 
only  the  crops  and  the  cattle,  but  the  very  laud 
itself.  The  above  mentioned  Patrick  Waus,  for 
example,  is  found  guilty  of  an  act  of  oppression 
done  to  John  M'Gilwyan  in  Whithern,  '  in  the  de- 
tention of  his  crofty  for  the  space  of  twelve  years;' 
and  a  certain  Andrew  Dunbar  was  allowed  to  com- 
pound for  forcibly  retaining  possession,  for  four 
years,  of  a  farm  belonging  to  Walter  M'CuUoch's 
mother,  destroying  her  crops  and  stock,  consisting 
of  six  score  bolls  of  barley  and  oats,  fifteen  score 
of  sheep,  and  forty  cows  and  '  queys ;'  for  taking 
the  horses  of  the  said  Walter,  and  riding  them  to 
kirk  and  market  when  he  pleased,  and  killing  one 

*  Pitcairn's  Crimmal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
+  Ibid.  p.  93.  J  Ibid.  §  Ibid.  p.  M. 

i  A  piece  of  cultivated  land  adjoining  to  the  dwelling- 
house. 


of  them ;  for  the  stouthrief  of  the  '  tymmer'  of  two 
of  his  houses,  and  for  various  other  acts  of  oppres- 
sion and  violence  done  to  him  and  his  servants.* 
The  criminal  records  testify  that  similar  outrages 
M'ere  committed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 
We  find,  for  example,  that  Hugh,  High  rank  of  the 
Lord  Somerville,  was  accused  of  orimmals. 
oppressing  John  Tweeddale  in  Carnwarth,  and 
robbing  him  of  all  his  horses,  mares,  oxen,  cows, 
and  crops,  with  all  his  goods  and  utensils. 
George  Kamsay  of  Clatto,  John  Betoun  of  Balfour, 
James  Betoun  of  Melgum,  John  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  and  others,  found  caution  to  'underlie  the 
law  at  the  next  Justieiaire  of  Fife,  for  convoca- 
tion of  the  lieges,  to  the  number  of  eighty  persons,' 
and  for  a  violent  assault  on  John,  Lord  Lindsay, 
Sheriff  of  Fife,  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
and  breaking  up  the  doors  of  the  Tolbooth  of 
Cupar,  in  which  he  was  holding  his  court,  f 
Three  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clan  Grant  were 
charged  with  having  assisted  the  Mackintoshes 
in  besieging  and  burning  the  house  of  Davy 
in  Strathnavern,  and  the  houses  and  buildings 
of  the  tenants  of  Dyke,  Ardrossere,  and  other 
lands;  plundering  the  estates  of  cattle  and  goods 
to  the  value  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  and 
slaughtering  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  twenty  persons.  William  Douglas  of 
Bone-Jedburgh,  Thomas  Macdowell  of  Makerstoun, 
and  John  Moll  of  that  Ilk,  three  Teviotdale  barons 
of  large  possessions,  were  compelled  to  give  se- 
curity that  they  would  '  underlie  '  tlie  law  for  art 
and  part  of  the  ojipression  and  hame-suokenjdone  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar,  Dean  of  Moiay,  and  his 
servants,  under  silence  of  night ;  and  Nicholas  Ler- 
mouthe  of  Floors,  and  Andrew  his  brother,  '  hav- 
ing obtained  a  respite,'  found  caution  to  satisfy  the 
parties,  for  their  being  art  and  part  of  the  oppres- 
sion done  to  Sibilla  Corsbj'  and  James  Gray, 
scourging  them  and  burning  their  house; — Item, 
for  theftuously  breaking  a  house  in  the  town  of 
Sniallholm,  and  stealing  goods  therefrom  ; — Item, 
for  oppression  done  to  John  Edmonstoune  of  that 
Ilk,  keeping  his  five  mark  lands  of  Ednam  waste 
for  nine  years,  and  cruelly  wounding  and  hurting 
his  servants  ; — Item,  for  stouthrief  and  concealment 
of  eightv  sheep,  taken  from  the  poor  tenants  on 
the  lands  of  Paeburn.§  The  last  three  of  these 
entries  occur  consecutively  under  the  date  of  May, 
1536.  The  property  of  the  king  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  more  secure  from  depredation  than 
that  of  his  subjects,  for  we  not  only  find  mention 
made  of  the  theft  of  his  majesty's  sheep  by  a 
Border  reiver,  bearing  the  appropriate  name  of 
Symon  Armstrong,  but,  in  lo26,  the  artillery  and 
certain  mangonels,  '  coming  from  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling to  the  king's  majesty  at  Edinburgh,  for  the 
defence  of  his  person,'  were  carried  off  by'Kobert 
Bruce   of  Airth  and  his  brothers;    and  even   the 

•  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i  p.  flfi,  +  Ibid.  p.  13U. 

I  An  assault  upon  a  person  in  his  own  dwelling. 
§  Criminal  Trials,  vol.   .  pp.  175,  176. 
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royal  crown  appears  to  hare  been  stolen  about  the 
same  time  from  the  erown-room  in  llie  palace  of 
Holyi'ood.* 

As    might   have   been   expected,    offences    both 
State  of  the       against  person  and  property  were 
Borders.  espcciallj'numerouson  theBoi'ders, 

and  homicide,  fireraising,  '  forethought  (premedi- 
tated) felony  and  stouthrief,'  treasonable  inter- 
communing  with  English  thieves,  '  hcresehip.'f 
oppression,  resetting  thieves  and  traitors,  wound- 
ing, mutilation,  and  other  kindred  crimes  seem  to 
have  been  of  almost  daily  occurrence  throughout 
these  lawless  districts.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
wholesale  depredations  carried  on  by  these  irre- 
claimable marauders,  we  may  give  the  charge 
brought  against  Alexander  Turnbull,  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Dryden,  for  treasonablj-  bringing  in  the 
thieves  and  traitors  of  LevinJ  upon  Thomas  Myd- 
dilmas  in  Ploro,  and  assisting  them  in  plundering 
his  property,  and  in  the  slaughter  of  his  wife  and 
two  sons.  Among  the  articles  carried  off  by  this 
gang,  mention  is  made  of  eleven  horses  and  mares, 
price  one  hundred  marks  ;  fourty-four  oxen  and 
cows,  valued  at  eighty-eight  pounds ;  two  suits  of 
mail  worth  twenty  pounds;  forty  pounds  in  gold 
and  silver  money;  six  silver  spoons,  worth  six 
marks  ;  a  '  great  dozen'  of  tin  or  pewter  flagons  or 
vessels,  price  seven  pounds  ;  six  men's  gowns,  price 
eight  pounds ;  eleven  women's  kirtles,  price  twenty- 
two  pounds  ;  twelve  scarfs  or  veils,  price  twelve 
pounds;  five  shields  or  targets,  price  ten  pounds; 
live  hand-bows,  price  fifty  shillings ;  six  lances, 
six  halberts  or  poleaxes,  price  two  pounds  ten 
shillings ;  two  gold  rings,  price  five  pounds  ;  three 
'  tykes '  of  feather-beds,  price  five  pounds  ;  twenty- 
t«o  pairs  of  linen  sheets,  price  eleven  pounds; 
twenty-two  blankets  or  worsted  coverlets,  price 
ten  pounds ;  sixteen  sheets,  price  six  pounds ; 
twenty  hair-pins  or  bodkins,  price  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  five  swords,  price  five  pounds  ;  one  daker§ 
of  tanned  hides,  price  three  pounds ;  riding 
greaves  or  boots  and  other  goods,  valued  at  five 
pounds  ;  five  Flanders  caps,  worth  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  ;  two  webs  of  grey  worsted  cloth,  price 
ten  pounds  ;  three  webs  of  linen  cloth,  price  three 
pounds;  five  boxes,  price  two  pounds  ten  shillings  ; 
four  coffers,  valued  at  tv^enty-six  shillings  and 
eightpence ;  three  elns  of  English  cloth,  worth 
three  pounds  ;  and  three  handkerchiefs,  price  six 
ehillings.ll  Thomas  Myddilmas,  thus  ruthlessly 
])lundered  and  maltreated,  must  evidently  have 
been  a  person  of  considerable  wealth ;  and  the  spe- 
cification of  the  stolen  goods  gives  us  an  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  Border 
lairds  of  that  period.  The  '  stouthreif '  ol  horses, 
cows,   and  sheep  is   the   charge   usually  brought 

*  Criminal  Trials,  -vol.  i.  p.  133. 

+  A  plundering  expedition. 

I  A  district  of  Lancashire,  then  infamous  for  its  '  Trai- 
totuis'  and  '  Lymmaris,'  wlio  made  numerous  raids  and 
fornvs  every  year  on  the  least  protected  pails  of  tlie  Scot- 
tisli  Borders. 

§  A  dalier  of  hides  consists  of  ten  skins. 

[1  Criminal  Tiiuls,  vol.  i.  p.  'ZO 


against  the  Bolder  freebooters,  but  nothing  seems 
to  have  come  amiss  to  them,  and  one  peculiarly 
needy  or  greedy  marauder,  named  James  Turnbull, 
brother  of  the  laird  of  Wliitehope,  was  actually 
convicted  of  carrying  off  the  iron  windows,  doors, 
and  'ciukis'  of  the  tower  of  Howpasley.*  Even 
sacrilege  had  no  terrors  for  the  Borderers,  for  we 
learn  that  the  brother  of  the  vicar  of  Inneileithen 
was  robbed  by  David  Tait  of  a  golden  signet,  a 
gold  ring,  two  silver  girdles  or  zones,  nine  veils  or 
scarfs  of  lawn,  '  hoUand  ciaith,'  and  other  goods,  to 
the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  taken  out  of  the  kirk 
of  Innerleithen;!  and  that  the  kirk  of  Jedburgh 
was  plundered  of  certain  silk  cushions,  sheets,  linen 
cloths,  '  fustiane,'  scarfs  or  surplices  and  other 
clothes,  by  Robert  Rutherfurde  of  Todlaw.J 

One  portion  of  the  Register  of  the  Justiciare  of 
Jedburgh  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  remarkable  activity  of  the  family  of 
the  Olivers  of  theStryndis,wlioappear  to  have  made 
the  most  of  the  preceding  Michaelmas  moon  in 
their  'herschips'  and  forays.  Mention  is  made  of 
twelve  horses  and  mares,  seventy-four  oxen  and 
cows,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  sheep,  to- 
gether with  two  pots,  a  gown  of  Rouen  tawny,  a 
kirtle  of  broad  red  cloth,  a  brown  gown,  veils  or 
scarfs,  linen  sheets,  bed-sheets,  shirts,  a  doublet,  a 
pair  of  kersey  galligaskins  or  hose,  and  other  ar- 
ticles, as  having  been  'conveyed'  away  by  Long 
John  Oliver,  Little  John  Oliver,  David  Oliver  in 
Sti'yndis,  called  '  David  na  gude  Rreist,'  and  other 
'  minions  of  the  moon,'  who  at  the  same  time  were 
charged  with  the  '  cruel  slaughter'  of  John  Moffat, 
Robert  Brig,  and  Adam  Bai  nislader.§  The  extent 
to  which  murder,  homicide,  muti-  Murder  homi- 
lation,  and  other  deeds  of  violence  cide,  firerais- 
and  bloodslied  prevailed  at  this  '"='  '^'''■ 
time,  as  shown  by  the  criminal  records,  is  perfectly 
appalling.  Page  after  page  is  filled  with  the  no- 
tices of  such  crimes  as  the  slaughter  of  Sir  George 
Farnylaw,  chaplain,  by  Roger  Langlands,  and  of 
Adam  Crawford  by  Robert  Scott  of  Whitchester — 
the  burning  of  the  place  of  A\hitslade  by  Hector 
Laudci' — the  slaughter  of  David  Henrison  at  the 
kirk  of  JIaxton  by  John  Faulo  of  Littledean  and 
his  accomplices,  the  Rutherfords  and  certain  Eng- 
lish fieebooters — the  '  stouthreif '  of  the  cattle  of 
Thomas,  John,  Allan,  and  Thomas  Henrison,  ju- 
nior, the  abduction  of  their  persons,  and  their 
forcible  detention  in  England  for  three  months, 
till  they  consented  to  ransom  themselves  —  the 
slaughter  of  James  Rutherford  by  the  Tui'n- 
bulls  at  the  kirk  of  Hawick — the  burning  of  the 
place  of  Barnhill,  and  the  carrying  away  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  plunder  from  the  lands  of 
Rutherford  of  Langnewton — the  burning  and  plun- 
der of  Borthwickshiels  by  the  Armstrongs — the 
violent  occupation,  by  William  Scott  of  Thirlestane, 
of  the  lands  of  Sir  Patrick  Crichtoun  of  Cranstouu- 
Riddell — the  slaughter  of  Edward  Hunter,  Laird 
of  Polwood,  by  Gilbert  Tweedie — of  Sir  John  Mac- 

*  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  23,  +  Ibid.  p.  23. 

♦  Ihid,  p.  37.  §  Ibid.  pp.  28— -36. 
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brair,  chaplain,  by  Robert  Grierson — of  John  Dun- 
nedy  of  thai  Ilk  by  John  Jardine — of  the  Laird  of 
Mousewald  by  Thomas  Bell  of  Currie — of  the  Lairds 
of  Ualyell  and  Crauchlay  by  Lord  Maxwell  and 
his  retainers— of  Robert  Crichtoun,  Laird  of  Kirk- 
patrick,  by  Douglas  of  Drumlanrig — of  Patrick 
Dunbar,  Laird  of  Corsintoun,  at  the  kirk  of  Cum- 
nock, by  the  Lairds  of  Lefnoriis  and  Skellington 
and  others,  and  of  Maclellan  of  Bomby  by  James 
Gordon  of  LochinTar,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Ken- 
mure,  Andrew  Agnew,  sheriflf  of  Wigtou,  and  other 
men  of  rank; — the  burning  of  Branxholm  and 
Ancrum,  and  the  '  hersehip '  of  the  lands  of  the 
Scotts,  by  the  Armstrongs  and  TurnbuUs,  with  their 
accomplices  the  English  Borderers  ; — '  tlie  cruel  op- 
pression' of  John  Scott,  burgess  of  Irvine,  and  his 
wife, by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Eglintoun  ; — fire-raising  and 
'  hersehip  '  in  Badenoch  bj'  Macleod  of  Lewis ; — the 
burning  of  Dunskey  and  Ardwell  by  Sir  Alexander 
MaccuUoch  of  Mertoun,  the  Laird  of  Garthland,  and 
others ; — '  oppression'  of  the  young  Laird  of  Busby  by- 
James  Mure,  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Rowallan  ; — 
'oppression  done'  to  Elizabeth Rosse,LadyCuiiyng- 
hamhede,  and  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  the 
monastery  of  Kilwinning,  by  Robert  Cunyngham; — 
'  oppression  done'  to  old  Lady  Home  and  her  servants 
by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Eglintoun; — the  burning  of  the 
place  and  mill  of  Newby,  the  plundering  of  the 
Laird,  and  the  slaughter  of  Robert  Hood  and  an 
infant  of  two  years  old,  by  William  Carruthers  ;  — 
the  '  rape  or  ravishment'  of  Margaret  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Matthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,*  by  John 
Fleming,  son  to  the  Laird  of  Boghall ; — the  slaugh- 
ter of  Robert  Scott  of  Sinton  and  of  John  Fentoun 
of  that  Ilk,  and  the  burning  and  '  hersehip '  of 
Blindhaugh,  by  Andrew  Crossar  and  some  English 
maraudeis; — theslaughterof  Sir  William  Colvilleof 
Ochiltree  and  Richard  Rutherford  by  George  Halli- 
burton and  others, — of  the  Laird  of  Falahill  by  the 
Kers  and  Scotts, — of  John  and  Patrick  Nesbit  '  in 
the  king's  palace  and  residence,  where  his  highness 
was  personally  present,'  by  Andrew  Blacater  of 
that  Ilk  and  Ninian  Nesbit, — of  John  the  Bruce  of 
Airth,  by  William  Menteith  of  the  Kerse  and  his 
kinsmen,  and  of  Alexander  and  John  Noble,  a 
chaplain  called  Sir  Maurice,  and  William  Gawane, 
'  committed  within  the  kirkyard  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Ross,'  by  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock  and 
eleven  others; — of  the  'burning  and  casting  down  of 
the  place  of  Thurston  belonging  to  William  W'al- 
lace  of  Craigie,  and  the  theft  of  the  goods  in  it,'  by 
'  David  Hume  of  M^edderburn,  and  divers  other 
persons  to  the  number  of  a  hundred;' — the  burning 
of  the  Place  of  Ardendracht  in  Buchan  by  Alex- 
ander, Lord  Gordon; — the  burning  of  the  House  of 
AVeyme,  and  the  slaughter  of  David  Menzies  and 
other  five  persons,  by  Thomas  Maenair ; — the  ham- 
stringing of  certain  horses  belonging  to  Crichtoun 
of   Frendraucht  by  Herries  of  Terraiichty ; — the 

*  This  lady  married  John,  second  Lord  Fleming,  Great 
Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  who  was  assassinated  while  hawk- 
ing hy  Joint  TweeJie  01  Druramelzier,  Nu\emher  1,1024. 
She  was  soon  divorced  t'lom  him,  and  afterwai'ds  mariied 
Alexander  Douglas  of  Mains. 


burning  of  the  place  of  Frendraucht,  and  the 
slaughter  of  George,  James,  and  Robert  Crichtoun 
by  William  Lord  Abenieth^-  of  Saltoun,and  others; 
— the  .'slaughter  of  Alexander  Maclarley  by  the 
Earl  of  Gleiicairn  and  others; — the  'cruel  slaughter' 
of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Cassilis,  by  Campbell  of  Lou- 
don, Sheriff  of  Ayr,  and  other  men  of  rank  in  that 
district;  and  of  Robert  Campbell  in  LochCergus, 
Alexander  Kirkwood,  and  Patrick  Wilson,  b}'  Ken- 
nedy of  Bargeny,  Mure  of  Auchindrane,*  and  nearly 
all  the  chiefs  of  the  powerful  house  of  Kennedy, 
including  the  Abbot  of  Ciossraguel,  the  rector  of 
Douglas,  and  other  eight  priests; — 'oppression,  mu- 
tilation, and  deforcing  a  messenger'  by  the  Pric  of 
Pittenweem,  eight  canons,  the  rector  of  Muckart, 
Sir  James  Ramsay,  and  three  other  chaplains,  and 
the  parish  clerk  of  Saling; — fire-raising  and  burning 
of  a  byre  of  the  Laird  of  Rosythe,  with  sixty  oxen 
and  eleven  cows,  by  Janet  Anderson,  who  was  con- 
demned to  be  drowned,  at  this  period  the  ordinary 
punishment  of  females  for  crimes  of  lesser  magni- 
tude;!— the  'cruel  slaughter'  of  the  Laird  of  Stone- 
byres,  by  Lindsay,  rector  of  Colbintoun, — of  the 
Laird  of  Auchinhervy  by  the  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  of 
the  Laird  of  Ciaigends  and  his  servant  by  Lord 
Semple  and  his  eldest  son  Sir  John  Semple,  vicar 
of  Erskine,  and  others  of  their  kinsmen  ;|  of  Sir 
John  Penny,  chaplain,  by  Lord  Lyle  and  his  son; 
of  James  Douglas,  by  Lord  Crichtoun  of  Sanquhar, 
Lockhart  of  Lee,  and  others;  of  'Mr.  Matthew 
Montgomery'  and  other  two  persons,  and  the  'hurt- 
ing' of  John  Master  of  Montgomery,  by  the  Master 
of  Glencairn  ; — 'the  treasonable  slaughter  of  Cor- 
nelius de  Matchetema,  Ducheman,'  by  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis,  Lord  Semple,  and  nearly  all  the  gentry 
bearing  their  names;  and  the  burning  by  the 
Drummonds  of  the  Kirk  of  IMonivaird,  'wherein 
was  six  score  of  Murrayes,  with  their  wives  and 
childraiiic,  who  were  all  either  burnt  or  slaine  ex- 
cept one.'  §  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  these  cases,  and  indeed  of  almost  all  the 
others  mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  high  court 
of  justiciary,  both  the  criminals  and  the  victims 
belong  to  the  upper  classes  of  society.  The  offences 
of  the  '  rascal  multitude '  were  probably  for  the 
most  part  tried  in  the  local  courts,  which  each 
baron  was  privileged  to  hold  on  his  own  estates. 

A  highly  interesting  document,  entitled  '  a  pro- 
clamation for  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the 
Justice  Ayre  of  Jedburgh,'  A.D.  1510,  throws  great 
light  both  on  the  form  of  procedure  before  the 
Justiciars,  and  on  the  state  of  the  country  at  this 
period.  Although  apparently  framed  for  the  Ayre 
of  Jedburgh,  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  pro- 
clamation  was   circular,  and   addressed  to  every 

*  Ancestor  of  the  notorious  Mure  of  Auchindrane,  whose 
crimes  form  the  subject  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Ayrshire 
Tragedy.' 

+  lu  cases  of  murder,  treason,  witchcraft,  &c.,  women  were 
beheaded  nr  burnt  at  the  stake,  according  to  their  rank  and 
the  aggravatifin  uf  their  oifence,  &c. 

I  Some  of  the  subordinates  engaged  in  this  murder  were 
executed,  but,  as  it  too  often  happened,  the  priucipals 
escaped. 

§  Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  101;  Pitscottie,  \  ol.  i.  p.  249. 
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district  of  Scotland.  All  per.sons  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  attack  any  others  for  old 
feud  or  new,  on  their  way  to  the  Ayre,  or  on  their 
return,  or  during  the  time  thereof.  Strict  injunc- 
tions were  issued,  that  none  but  the  members  of 
the  royal  household,  the  justice,  constable,  mar- 
shall,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  their  deputies  and  attend- 
ants, were  to  come  armed,  except  only  with  knives 
at  their  belts ;  the  cautioners  for  peisons  accused 
of  homicide  were  enjoined  to  produce  those  for 
whom  they  were  surety,  that  they  might  'underlie 
the  law:'  victuals  were  to  be  brought  to  the  market 
for  ready  money,  and  the  sellers  were  forbidden  to 
exact  a  higher  price  than  had  been  paid  for  eight 
days  before  the  '  coming  of  the  King's  Grace  to 
this  town*  and  this  present  Ayre,'  under  pain  of 
escheat  of  the  victuals,  and  punishing  of  the  per- 
sons, sellers  thereof;  and  '  nae  lodging  or  stables' 
were  to  be  '  set  or  taken  by  ony  persons,  of  dearer 
price  than  they  were  set  and  taken  at  other  Justice 
Ayrea  before.' 

Then  follow  the  directions  to  the  justices  respect- 
ing the  '  points  of  the  Dittay,'  about  which  they 
were  to  make  inquiry. 

In  the  first  place,  '  if  they  knew  ony  treason  to 
the  king's  person  or  the  realm; — item  if  there  be 
ony  slaughter  or  murder; — if  there  be  ony  fire- 
raising  or  burning  within  the  realm; — if  there  be 
ony  ravishing  of  women  ; — if  there  be  ony  theft; — 
if  there  be  ony  reif  ;f — if  there  be  ony  reset  of  theft ; 
— if  there  be  ony  Outputtaris  or  Inbringaris  of 
other  men's  goods ; — if  there  be  ony  fforthocht  felons 
or  oppressorris  of  the  King's  leigis  bj-  ony  ways ; — 
if  there  be  ony  Resettis,  supleis,  or  intercoramonis 
with  the  King's  Rebellis; — if  there  be  ony  Cul- 
yourisj  night-walkaris,  or  Sornaris; — if  there  be 
ony  AVitchcraft  or  Sorcery  usyt  in  the  realm; — if 
there  be  ony  Convocation  or  gaderiiig  of  our  sov- 
erane  lords  lieges; — if  there  be  ony  that  steals  rede- 
fish  §  in  forbiddin  time,  or  smoltis  in  mill  dams; — 
if  there  be  ony  destroyers  or  peelers  of  green  wood; 
— if  there  be  ony  slaj  ers  of  deer,  by  stalking  within 
other  lords'  parks; — if  there  be  ony  that  mainteins 
open  trespassors; — if  there  beony  that  use  false-met- 
tis,|!  measures,  or  weights; — if  there  be  ony  that  takes 
theft-boot ; — if  there  be  ony  strikers  of  false  money; 
— it  ony  person  brings  home  pison^  and  how  they  use 
it; — if  ony  pass  into  Ingland  without  the  King's  Li- 
cence, in  time  of  war; — if  there  be  ony  goldsmith  that 
makes  false  mestionne;** — if  there  be  ony  Leagues 
or  Bonds  made  with  burgh,  or  if  ony  burges  rides 
or  routes  with  ony  lord  or  laird  to  landward,  or  if 
he  be  bundin  to  ony  laird  in  manrent  —  if  ony 
steals  hawks  or  hounds — if  there  be  ony  breakers 
of  orchards, or  dovecots, or  yards;tt — if  there  be  onv 
truce-breakers,   or  ony  that   setts  upon   assurance 

♦  The  kittg  (James  IV.)  himself  was  present,  during  the 
whole  of  this  Ayre,  which  indeed  he  bound  himself  to  do  in 
every  instance  by  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  acts  of  his  parlia- 
ment. 

t   Robbery. 

I  Fiiim  the  verb  '  to  culye,'  to  cajole.     A  cheat. 
§   K:dmon. 

II  Such  as  '  elnwands,' measures  of  length.      ^Poison. 

•  •  Mixture  of  metals,  alloy.  ++  Gardens. 


with  Inglishraen  in  time  of  war  ; — if  there  be  ony 
that  steals  other  men's  peats  out  of  their  stankis; — ■ 
if  there  be  ony  destroyers  of  other  garis;*- — if  there 
be  ony  mutilatioun  or  dismembring  of  ony  person; 
— if  there  be  ony  that  )yis  with  other  men's  wives 
and  distroys  their  gudis; — if  there  be  ony  hurdis 
fund  under  the  erde;t — if  there  be  ony  stealers  of 
hares  in  snaw; — if  there  be  ony  within  burghe  that 
purchase  lordship  in  oppression  of  his  neighbours, 
or  to  plea  with  them  at  bar; — if  there  be  ony  malt- 
makers  that  sell  malt  unput  to  the  market; — if 
there  be  ony  person  that  has  (false  or  fenyeit) 
money  of  the  realm  ; — if  ony  person  breaks  money 
without  the  king's  licence; — if  the  merchants  bring 
home  bullion  according  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  if  the  customers  and  cunzeouris  do  their  dili- 
gence thereto  according  to  the  said  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment;— Anent  Cordinaris  if  they  sell  shoes  and 
boots  and  pan  tons  J:  (at  mair  or  at  greater  price  than 
is  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament)  that  is  to 
say  a  pair  of  men's  (singill  soled  shoes)  for  twelve 
pence  a  pair,  of  double  soled  shoes  eighteen-pence, 
a  pair  of  pantons  twenty-four-pence,  a  pair  of  boots 
six  shillings,  women  and  children's  shoes  for  eight 
pence  the  pair,  and  other  geir  according  to  their 
prices; — if  berkaris§  sell  their  leather  according  to 
the  said  prices; — if  ony  baxtaris||  make  ony  con- 
ventions and  gaderings,  and  break  the  assise,  (set 
to  them  by  the  officers  of  the  town,)  or  steals  the 
town  and  bakes  nocht  eftir  bj'  prices  that  is  given, 
or  else  holds  abak  and  fulfillis  nocht  by  samyn; — if 
there  be  ony  masterful  beggars; — if  there  be  ony 
neighbours  within  burgh  that  usurpes  against  the 
officers  made  in  burgh; — if  ony  malt-makers  of 
Leith,  Edinburgh,  or  other  places,  sells  their  malt 
unput  to  the  market  of  the  burgh,  and  if  they 
take  mair  then  aboil  of  bear^  for  achalder  making; 
— and  if  their  be  ony  that  packs,  or  peels,  or  houses 
wool,  skin,  hides  out  with  the  head  bargh,  sik  as 
Leith  and  uther  unfree  ports  and  places,  or  takes 
away  the  goods  uncustumyt.'** 

It  is  evident  both  from  the  repeated  enactments 
of  the  legislature  and  from  the  complaints  of  the 
poets  of  the  day  that  the  farmers  Oppression  of  the 
and  cottagers  were  still  grievously  poor  tenants  and 
oppressed  by  their  landlords,  and  husbandmen, 
that  the  levying  of  '  caupes  '  or  pretended  benevo- 
lences of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  the  unjust  resumption 
of  leases  and  'grassums '  or  excessive  fines  for  their 
renewal,  and  the  forcible  expulsion  of  tenants  from 
their  farms, rapine  and  outrage,  'stouthrief,  herschip 
and  sorning,'  the  partial  administration  of  justice, 
'  the  destruction  of  comes,  meadows,  and  harrying  of 
puir  folks,'  continued  to  prevail  throughopt  the 
kingdom.  The  Scottish  laws,  'which  were  as  wisely 
and  judiciously  made  as  they  were  carelessly  and  in- 
effectually executed,'  in  vain  endeavoured  to  re- 
strain the  injuries  thus  inflicted  on  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  community.    '  The  lords,'  says  Queen 

*  This  is  likely  to  have  been  cunyngaris,  rabbit  wai'rena 
but  improperly  iranscriljed. 

+  Hoards  tound  under  Lrround.  |   Sli]ipers. 

§  Barliers,  tanners.  ,,   riakers.  ^J  Barley. 

•  *  Without  paying  custom. 
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Margaret,  in  a  letter  of  September,  1523,  'regard 
not  the  disasters  of  the  poor,  but  laugh  at  them ;' 
and  their  military  retainers,  who  lived  in  a  great 
measure  by  plunder,  ■were  ever  ready  to  execute 
any  commands  of  their  masters,  however  unlawful. 
The  intolerable  grievances  to  which  the  poor  hus- 
bandmen and  cottagers  were  subjected  by  the  op- 
pressive exactions  of  the  nobles  and  their  armed 
followers  are  enumerated  with  great  bitterness  in 
the  anonymous  complaint  of  John  Upland,  a  ficti- 
tious character  representing  a  countryman  into 
whose  mouth  the  poets  of  the  day  put  their  general 
satins  upon  men  and  manners. 

'  Now  is  our  king  of  tender  age, 
Christ  conserve  him  in  his  eild* 
To  do  justice  baitli  to  man  and  page, 
That  gars+  our  land  lie  lang  untill'd  ; 
Tho'  we  do  double  pay  their  wage, 
Puir  commons  presently  now  are  piel'd, 
They  ride  about  in  sic  a  rage, 
By  forest,  frith,  and  field, 

With  buckler,  bow,  and  brand. 
Lo  !  where  they  ride  out  through  the  rye ! 
The  DevU  must  sayue  the  company, 
I  pray  from  my  heart  truly  : 

Quoth  John  Up-on-land. 

'  He  that  was  wont  to  bear  the  barrows. 
Betwixt  the  bake-lTouse  &n^  *he  brew-house, 
On  twenty  shillings  now  he  tarrows,! 
To  ride  the  high-gait  §  by  the  plewis  ;  \\ 
But  were  I  a  king  and  had  gude  fellows. 
In  Norroway  they  snld  hear  of  news. 
I  Buld  him  tak,  and  all  his  man-owis, 
And  hing  them  high  upon  yon  Neivis, 

And  thereto  plight  my  hand: 
Thir^  lords  and  barons  gi-it, 
Upon  ane  gallows  suld  I  knit, 
That  thus  down  treddit  has  our  wheat : 

Thus  said  John  Up-on-land. 

'  Wald  the  lords  the  laws  that  leads. 
To  husbands  do  good  reason  and  skill, 
To  chasten  their  chieftains  by  the  heads. 
And  hing  them  high  upon  ane  hill ; 
Then  micht  husbands  labour  their  steads,** 
And  priests  micht  patter  and  pray  their  fill ; 
For  husbands  suld  nocht  have  sic  pleids, 
Baith  sheep  and  nolt  t•^  micht  lie  full  still. 

And  stakes  |J  still  micht  stand  ; 
But  since  they  rade  amang  our  durris 
With  splent  on  spald§§  and  rousty  spurris. 
Their  grew  no  fruit  untill  our  furris  :|]|| 

Thus  said  John  XJp-on-laud. 

Tak  a  puir  man  a  sheep  or  two, 
For  hunger  or  for  fait  ^f  %  of  fude. 
To  five  or  six  wee  bairns,  or  mo, 
They  will  him  hing  with  rapes***  rud; 
But  and  he  tak  a  flock  or  two, 
A  tow  of  rye,  and  let  them  blud. 
Full  safely  may  he  ride  or  go  ; 
I  wait  nocht  if  thir  laws  be  gude, 

I  schrew  them  first  them  fand.  +  f+ 
Jesu,  for  thy  holy  passion, 
Thou  grant  him  grace  that  wears  the  crown, 
To  ding  their  raony  kingis  down  : 

Thus  said  John  Up-on-land.' 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  farmers  and  cotters 
who  suffered  from  the  oppression  of  these  titled 

•  Old  age.  +  Causes. 

J  Tarrow — to  murmur  at  one's  allowance. 
§  Highway  II  Plough.  IT  There. 

•*  Steadings,  farmsteads.  t+  Cattle. 

JI  Dead  fences.  |§  Iron  plates  on  his  shoulders. 

1111  FuiTows.      ^^  Want.      •••  Eopes.     +tt  Found. 
TOL.  I. 


robbers,  but  all  who  were  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  force  by  force  were  compelled  to  submit  to 
their  exactions.     It  was   no  un-  vices  of  the  nobles 
common  occurrence  for  the  higher         and  bai-ons. 
barons   to    exact  hospitality   from   the    clergy  for 
themselves,  and    their   armed  bands   of  retainers 
to   sorn    upon  the  monasteries    in  the  vicinity  of 
their  castles  until  their  substance  was  consumed. 
The  communitj'  of  Aherbrothoch  complained  of  an 
Earl  of  Angus,  who  was  in  the  regular  habit  of 
visiting  them  once  a  year  with  a  train  of  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  abiding  till  the  whole  winter  pro- 
visions of  the  convent  were  exhausted.  Well  might 
one  of  the  sufferers  from  this  shameless  rapacity 
complain  that  '  the  goods  of  the  church  which  ^^■ere 
bestowed  upon    her   by  holy  princes    and    pious 
nobles  were    thus   consumed  in  revelry  by   every 
profligate  layman  who  numbers  in  his  train  more 
followers  than  he  can  support  by  honest  means  or 
by  his   own   incomings,'   and    lament    that    '  the 
barons  of  Scotland  are  now  turned  masterful  thieves 
and  ruffians,  oppressing  the  poor  by  violence,  and 
wasting  the  church  by  extorting  free-quarters  from 
abbeys  and  priories  without  either  shame  or  reason.' 
An  interesting  view  of  the  state  of  the  country 
at  this  period  and  of  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  the  people  is   given  in  a  work   entitled   '  The 
Complaint  of  Scotland,'  which  was  printed  at  St. 
Andrews  in  the  year  1548.     In  this  curious  piece 
Scotland  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  lady  of 
excellent  extraction  and  of  ancient  genealogy,  but 
with  a  doleful  countenance,  and  making  '  ane  me- 
lancholius  cheir  for  the  great  violens  tliat  she  had 
sustenit.'     Her  golden  hair  was  disordered  and  dis- 
hevelled, her  golden  crown  tottering  on  Iter  head. 
A  red  lion  blazoned  on  a  field  of  gold  bordered  with 
the  fleur  de  lis,  appears  wounded   on    her   shield. 
The  lady  was  clothed  in  a  mantle  blazoned  with 
figures  of  different  kinds.      On  tlie  upjier  border 
there  were  many  precious  stones,  on  which  were 
engraven  shields,  spears,  swords,  and  armour,  repre- 
senting the  nobles  and  barons.     In  the  middle  there 
were    portrayed   books,   and  figures,  and  various 
sciences, human  and  divine,  emhlematicof  the  clergy ; 
and  on  the  lower  part  were  represented  all  kinds  of 
cattle  and  beasts,  with  all  varieties  of  corn,  herbs, 
plants,  and  trees,  ships,  merchandise, and  work  tools, 
m  allusion  to  the  occupations  of  the  commons.  This 
'  marvellous'  mantle  was  in  many  places  so  rent  and 
torn  that  thevarious  devices  by  which  it  was  adorned 
were  almost  erased,  and  not  a  few  of  the  shields 
in  the  upper  part  were  wanting,  the  armour  was 
broken  and  rusted,  the  beautiful  workmanship  in 
the  middle  was  so  defaced  that  '  na  man  could  ex- 
tract ony  profitable  sentens  nor  gude  exempli  furth 
of  ony  part  of  it.'     The  lower  border  had  suffered 
the  greatest  injury,  and  the  figures  embroidered 
upon  it  were  so  grievously  spoiled  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  being  repaired.     As  the  afflicted  lady 
was  sitting  wdth  her  gay  clothes  riven  and  ragged, 
coutemi)lating  v-itb.  the  deepest  sorrow  the  barren 
fields  which  were  formerly  covered  with  worn,  she 
perceived  three  of  her  sons  approaching,  who  repre- 
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Bent  the  three  estates  of  Scotland.  The  eldest  was 
clothed  in  armour,  and  trailed  a  halbert  behind 
hira.  The  second  was  clad  in  a  long  gown,  and 
with  an  aspect  of  great  gravity  held  in  his  hand  a 
boolc,  the  clasps  of  which  were  '  fast  lokkyt  with 
ruste.'  The  youngest  was  lying  flat  on  his  side  on 
the  cold  ground,  and  all  his  clothes  in  rags,  making 
ane  dolorous  lamentation,  and  striTing  in  vain  to 
stand  upright. 

Dame  Scotia  seeing  her  sons  in  this  lamentable 
condition,  begins  to  upbraid  them  with  their  negli- 
gence, cowardice,  and  ingratitude  towards  her,  and 
declared  that  much  as  she  has  suffered  from  her 
'  auld  enemies '  of  England,  she  has  sufiered  still 
more  from  the  grievous  misconduct  of  her  children. 
They  are  so  divided  among  themselves,  she  alleges, 
that  no  one  can  trust  another;  and  in  consequence 
of  this  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust,  all  seek  their 
own  not  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth,  for  some 
'  are  tied  far  within  the  country',  some  are  fled  to 
the  hills,  and  some  remain  in  their  own  houses  on 
the  Englishmen's  assurance,  and  some  are  become 
neutral  men   like  to  the  riders  that  dwell  in  the 
Debateable  land.'    She  aifirms  that  the  country  has 
suffei-ed  great  injury  from  the  familiar  intercourse 
between  the  Scottish  and  English  borderers,  '  con- 
trair  the  laws  and  customs  baith  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  treason- 
able familiarity,  the  secret  plans  of  the  lords  of  the 
council  for  the   defence  and  welfare  of  the  realm 
are  immediatelj-  betrayed  to  the  English  king.   The 
correspondence  of  the    English   ambassadors    and 
wardens  of  this  period,  which  has  been  only  recently 
brought  to  light,  shows  that   these  charges  were 
but  too  well  founded.     The  third  son,  who  is  the 
representative  of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, defends  himself  from  the  accusations  of  his 
mother,  and  declares  that  he  is  unjustly  blamed  for 
the  offences  committed  by  his  brothers,  the  nobles 
and  clergy,  who  show  themselves  his  worst  enemies. 
'  I  may  be  compared,'  he  says,  '  to  the  duUenss  in 
sa  far  as  I  am  compelled  to  bayr  ane  importabil  * 
burdyng,  foi-  I  am  dung  and  broddit  f  to  gar  me 
do  and  to  thole  the  thing  that  is  above  my  power. 
Allace  I  am  the  mark  of  the  butt  contrair  the  whilk 
everie  man  shoots  arrows  of  tribulation.     How  is 
justice  sa  art  treatit  that  everie  man  uses  all  ex- 
t)eme  extortions  contrair  me  as  far  as  their  power 
can   execute  !     I   labour  nycht  and  day  with  my 
hands  to  nourish  lasche  inutilj  idle  men,  and  they 
recompence  me  with  hunger,  and  with  the  sword. 
I  sustain  their  lyfe  with  travel  and  with  the  sweat 
of  my  body,  and  they  persecute  my  body  with  out- 
rnge  and  herschip,§  while  I  am  becotue  ane  beggar. 
My  corns  and  my  cattle  are  reft  fr<i  me,  I  am  exilit 
fra  my  tacks  ||  and  my  steadings.     The  mailings  1[ 
and  farms  of  the  ground  that  I  labour  arehychtit** 
to  sic  ane  price  that  I  and  my  wife  and  ba,irns  are 
forced  to  drink  water.      The  tiends  of  my  corns  are 


Unsupportable.  t  Beaten  and  pricked. 

Base  and  useless.  §  I'lunder. 

Leases.  ^  Small  farms.  *♦  Kaised. 


nocht  allanerlj'*  hychtit  above  the  fertility  that  the 
ground  may  bear,  but  as  weill  they  are  tane  furth  of 
my  hands  by  my  tyrant  brethren ;  and  when    I 
labour  by  merchandres  or  by  mechanic  crafts,  I  am 
compelled  to  lend  it  to  them,  and  when  I  crave  my 
debts  whilk  should  sustain  my  life,  I  am  boistit.f 
hurt,  and  ofttimes  I  am  slain.     Therefore  labourers 
to  burtht  and  land  and  by  seaboard  they  endure 
daily  sic  violence  that  it  is  nocht  possibil  that  espe- 
rance  J  of  relief  can  be  imagyint,  for  there  is  nathing 
on  the  labourers  of  the  ground  but  arrage,  carage,§ 
taxations,  violent  spulyie  and  all  other  sort  of  ad- 
versitie.  I  endure  maire  persecution  bj-  them  whilk 
profess  to  be  my  brethren  and  defendours,  nor  by  the 
cruel  war  of  England,  therefore  I  am   constrained 
to  cry  on  God  for  ane  vengeance  contrair  them  for 
the  importabil  affliction  whilk  they  constrain  me 
till  endure,  the  whilk  I  believe  shall  come  hastily 
on  them  by  the  richt  judgement  of  God,  conform- 
and  to  the  words  of  the  prophet,  for  the  misery  of 
mistriful  ||  men,  and  for  the  weepyng  of  poor  men 
the  divine  justice  shall  execute  strait  punition.' 

Sir  David  Lindsay,  in  his  Interludes,  complains 
almost  in  the  very  same  terms  of  the  oppression  of 
the  farmers  and  cottagers  by  their  landlords. 

*  Thir  puir  commons  daylie,  as  ye  may  see, 
Declyne  donn  till  extreme  povertie, 
For  some  are  heichtit  so  into  tlieir  maill. 
Their  wynning  will  nocht  find  them  water-kaill.^] 
How  kirkmen  heicht  their  tiends  it  is  weill  knawin 

(known), 
That  Imsbandmen  noways  may  hold  their  awin  (own). 
And  now  begins  a  plague  upon  them  new, 
That  gentlemen  their  steadings  take  in  feu. 
Thus  maun  they  pay  great  farm,  or  leave  the  stead. 
And  some  are  plainlie  harlit**  out  by  the  head. 
That  are  destroyit  without  God  on  them  rue.' 

And  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Monarchy,  in  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  the  oppressors  of  the  poor, 
he  makes  special  mention  of  the  injustice  suffered 
by  the  tenants  and  husbandmen. 

'  Ye  lords  and  barons,  mair  and  less, 
That  your  puir  tenants  does  oppress, 
liy  great  grassum  +f  and  double  mail, 
Mair  than  your  lands  bene  avail. 
With  sore  exorbitant  cariage, 
With  merchets  of  their  niariage, 
Torraentit  baith  in  peace  and  weir, 
With  burdens  mair  tlian  they  may  heir, 
Be  they  have  payit  to  you  their  mail. 
And  to  the  priest  their  tiends  hail ; 
And  when  tlie  lands  again  is  sawin, 
What  rests  behind  I  wald  were  kuawin.'  +J 

The  gross  abuses  complained  of,  however,  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated  at  once,  even  by 
the  powerful  denunciations  of  Lindsay.  '  What 
labours  took  he,'  says  his  first  editor,    Charteris, 


•  Alone  +  Threatened.  +  Hope. 

§  Arage  is  a  servitude  of  men  and  horses  for  tillage,  and 
carage  is  a  similar  servitude  for  carrying  in  the  landlord's 
coi-n  at  harvest-home,  and  his  hay,  coals,  &c.,  at  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  This  custom  still  exists  in  some 
parts  of  Scotland. 

[I   Needy. 

^  Broth  composed  simjjly  of  water,  shelled  barley,  and 
greens. 

•*  Dragged.  +(-  The  fine  paid  for  the  lease. 

J  J  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  ill.  p.  146. 
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atout  ten  years  after  the  poet's  death,  '  that  the 
lands  of  this  country  might  be  set  out  in  feus,  after 
the  fashion  of  sundry  other  realms,  for  the  increase 
of  policy  and  riches.  But  what  has  he  profitit  .•' 
When  ane  puir  man,  with  his  haill  race  and  off- 
spring has  laboured  out  their  lives  on  ane  little 
piece  of  ground  and  brocht  it  to  some  point  and 
perfection,  then  must  the  laird's  brother,  kinsman, 
or  surname  have  it,  and  the  puir  man,  with  his  wife 
and  bairns,  schot  out  to  beg  their  meat.  He  that 
took  little  labour  on  it  maun  enjoy  the  fruits  and 
commodities  of  it ;  he  maun  eat  up  the  sweat  and 
labours  of  the  puir  man's  biows.  Thus  the  puir 
daur  mak  na  policie*  nor  bigging,f  in  case  they  big 
themselves  out.  But  although  men  wink  at  this, 
and  ourlook  it,  yet  he  sits  above  that  sees  it,  and 
shall  judge  it.  He  that  hears  the  sighs  and  com- 
plaints of  the  puir  oppressit  shall  not  for  ever 
suffer  it  unpunischit.  AVhat  has  he  written  also 
against  this  heriald  horse  |  devisit  for  manic  puir 
man's  hurt  ?     But  wha  has  demittit  it  ?'§ 

Dame  Scotia  refuses  to  sustain  this  defence  of 
her  youngest  son  on  the  ground  that  no  man  should 
be  admitted  a  witness  in  his  own  cause,  and  she 
declares  that  she  will  not  listen  to  his  charges 
against  his  brothers,  because  an  accuser  should  be 
clean  before  he  accuse  his  neighbour.  She  then 
addresses  her  three  sons  successively  in  a  series  of 
indignant  admonitions,  in  which  she  exposes  their 
particular  faults,denouuces  theirpeculiar  crimes,and 
exhorts  them  to  unanimity  in  repelling  the  hostili- 
ties of  the  common  enemy.  The  vices  of  the  nobles 
are  exposed  with  special  severity.     '  The  arms,'  she 

Degeneracy  of  says,  '  that  ye  bear  in  your  shields, 
the  nobles.  and  in  the  seals  of  jour  signets, 
which  are  sculptured  on  your  walls  and  blazoned 
on  your  windows  of  glass,  were  given  to  your 
ancestors  for  the  noble  deeds  they  achieved;  by 
bearing  their  arms  you  engage  to  tread  in  their 
steps,  or  you  deserve  to  be  degraded  from  your 
rank,  and  divested  of  your  honourable  arms;'  and 
they  are  informed  that  they  justly  merit  this 
punishment  on  account  of  their  imbecility,  avarice, 
and  contention.  '  Ye  profess  you  tobe  gentilmen,  but 
your  works  testify  that  ye  are  but  uncivil  villains ; 
ye  wald  be  reputed  and  called  virtuous  and  honest 
howbeit  that  ye  did  never  ane  honest  act,  and  ye 
repute  other  men  for  villains  that  did  never  ane 
villain  act.  It  appears  that  when  your  noble  pre- 
decessors deceased,  they  took  their  virtue  and 
gentrice  with  them  to  their  sepulture,  and  they 
left  nathing  with  you  but  the  title.'  Their  pride, 
avarice,  and  licentiousness  are  denounced  in  equally 
indignant  terms.  '  The  prodigal  pride  that  ringes]| 
among  gentil  men  is  detestabil,  nocht  alanerly^  in 
costly  claithing  above  their  state,  but  as  weill  in 
prodigal  expenses  that  they  make  on  horses  and 


*  Ornamented  grounds.  +  Building. 

I  The  best  horse  paid  to  the  landlord  on  the  death  of  a 
tenant. 

§  Preface  to  Lindsay's  Works,  published  by  H.  Charteris, 
in  1568. 

,1  Reigns,  ^  Alone. 


dogs,  above  their  rent  or  riches.  Ane  man  is  nocht 
repute  for  ane  gentil  man  in  Scotland  but  gif  he 
mak  mair  expenses  on  his  horse  and  his  dogs  nor 
he  does  on  his  wife  and  bairns.'  In  the  address 
to  the  spiritual  estate  the  author  vices  of  the 
animadverts  with  great  severity  Bpirituality. 
on  the  vices  of  that  order.  He  applies  to  them 
Plutarch's  apologue  of  the  crab  insti-ucting  her 
young,  and  declares  that  the  people  disobey  their 
gude  doctrine  because  of  their  malversion  and 
neglect  of  the  duties  of  their  office ;  and  that  the 
punishment  thej'  inflicted  upon  heretics,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  reformation  of  their  own  order,  was 
only  like  '  ulye  (oil)  cast  on  ane  het  birnand  fyir,' 
for  as  '  soon  as  there  is  ane  person  slane,  brynt,  or 
banest  for  the  balding  of  perverst  opinions  incon- 
tinent, there  rises  up  three  in  his  place.'  But  the 
most  curious  part  of  this  address  is  the  exhortation 
to  the  clergy  to  change  their  spiritual  habits, 
'baith  cowls  and  syde-gowns,  for  steel  jacks  and 
coats  of  mail,'  and  to  assist  their  countrymen  to 
repel  the  invasions  of  their  enemies.  '  Nane  of  the 
spirituaUtie,'  he  adds,  '  should  be  scrupulous  in  this 
business,  considering  that  God's  law,  the  law  of 
nature,  positive  law,  civil  and  canon  law,  has  con- 
descendit  in  ane  purpose,  that  all  staitis  and 
faculties,  without  ony  exception  of  persons,  are 
oblist  to  pass  in  battel  for  the  defens  of  the 
public  Weill  and  of  their  native  countrie.'  During 
the  War  of  Independence,  a  number  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy  fought  valiantly  in  defence  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  their  country  ;  but  in  these 
degenerate  days,  a  martial  temper  seems  not  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  order,  and  they 
were  as  defective  in  patriotism  as  in  other  virtues. 
The  miseries  of  tlds  unhappy  country  appear  to 
have  reached  their  climax  after  the  deatii  of  James, 
and  when  a  series  of  bloody  and  destructive  in- 
roads on  the  part  of  the  English  reduced  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  to  the  condition  of  a 
desert,  while  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the 
nobles,  the  lawless  turbulence  of  the  commons,  and 
the  fatal  discord  of  contending  factions,  paralysed 
every  effort  to  unite  the  nation  in  repelling  the 
common  enemy.  The  author  of  the  'Complaint' 
draws  a  most  frightful  picture  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions by  wliich  the  country  was  i„ternal  dissen- 
toi'n  asunder  at  this  period.  '  All  sions  amoTig  the 
I'calms,'  he  says,  '  that  are  divided  people. 

within  themselves  shall  be  left  desolate  ;  therefore 
it  is  na  marvel  that  yom'  country  come  to  ruin, 
considering  that  all  sorts  of  detestabil  and  unlaw- 
ful wars  that  destroyed  the  Romans  in  the  ancient 
days  ringis  presently  amang  you.  The  first  sort 
of  battles  and  wars  that  brocht  the  Romans  to 
ruin  was  called  the  "  battellis  finityvis."  That  is 
when  ane  man  undertakes  to  conquess  by  violence 
and  tyranny  the  lands  of  his  neighbours  that  march 
and  lye  contigue  with  his  lands.  This  same  sort 
of  wars  is  in  Scotland,  where  there  is  nocht  niony 
men,  great  nor  small,  that  have  heritage,  but  arc 
aye  inventing  cavilation  and  wrang  titles  to  have 
their  neighbour's  heritages  that  lye  contigue  beside 
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them,  either  by  process  and  pleas,  or  else  by  violens. 
There  was  ane  other  sort  of  battells  among  the 
Romans  called  "  battellis  socialis."  That  is  when 
towns  of  ane  country  mak  war  contrair  others. 
This  same  sort  of  wars  ringis  presently  in  Scotland, 
for  there  is  nocht  ane  burrowstoun  nor  landward 
parish  within  the  realm  but  they  have  envy  con- 
trair the  towns  and  parishes  that  are  next  neigh- 
bours to  them.  The  third  sort  of  wars  were  callit 
"  battellis  civilis."  That  is  when  citizens  and  in- 
dwellers  of  ane  citie  have  mortal  feud  contrair 
others.  This  same  sort  of  wars  ringes  instantly 
in  Scotland,  for  there  is  nocht  ane  burrowstoun 
nor  parish  in  Scotland  but  there  is  deadly  feud 
amang  some  of  the  indwellers  of  the  said  towns. 
There  is  ane  other  sort  of  wars  callit "  battellis 
intestinis."  That  is  when  kinsmen  and  friends 
have  mortal  wars  contrair  others.  This  same  sort 
of  wars  ringes  instantly  in  Scotland,  for  the  intes- 
tine wars  that  ringes  among  the  barons  and  gentil 
men  are  detestabil  to  be  rehearsit,  for  they  that 
are  nearest  of  kin  and  blood  have  niaist  mortal 
feud  contrair  others.  There  is  ane  other  sort  of 
wars  called  "  battellis  asephales."  That  is  when 
the  people  gather  together  in  ane  great  convention, 
but*  the  anthoritie  of  the  superior.  This  same 
sort  of  wars  ringis  instantly  in  Scotland,  for  I 
have  seen  nine  or  ten  thousand  gather  together 
without  ony  commission  of  the  King's  letters,  the 
whilk  great  convention  has  been  to  put  their 
neighbours  furth  of  their  steading  and  tacks  on 
Whitsun  Wednesday,  or  else  to  lead  way  ane  puir 
man's  tiend  in  harvest  ;  but  they  wald  nocht  be 
half  sa  solist  to  convene  three  hundred  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  king's  letters,  to  pass  to  resist  our 
auld  enemies  of  England.'t 

But  the  contests  of  hostile  factions,  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  the  famine  produced  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  growing  corn,  and  the  uncultivated 
state  of  the  arable  land,  were  not  the  only  miseries 
wh'ch  at  this  unhappy  period  harassed  the  dis- 
tracted kingdom  of  Scotland.  The 
author  of  the ' '  Complaint"  likewise 
mentions  the  '  universal  pestilence  and  mortalitie 
that  has  occurrit  mercyless  amang  the  pepil.'  A 
malignant  epidemic  under  various  forms  continued 
at  intervals  to  ravage  the  country  for  more  than  a 
century  after  this  period.  '  There  was,'  says  an 
old  annalist,  'twa  yearis  before  this  time,  ane  great 
universal  sickness  through  the  maist  part  of  Scot- 
land ;  uncertane  what  sickness  it  was,  for  the 
doctors  could  not  tell,  for  there  was  no  remedie  for 
it,  and  the  commons  called  it  cowdothc,;  Sir 
David  Lindsay,  in  his  '  Epistle  Nuncupatorie'  to 
the  monarchy,  speaking  of  this  period  of  '  darkness 
and  of  gloominess,'  says — 

'  Cause  tliem  clearly  for  till  understand, 
That  for  the  breaking  of  tlie  Lord's  command, 
His  threefold  wand  of  riagellatiouu 


Pestilence. 


•  Without.         +  Complaynt  of  Scotland,  pp.  200—203. 
J   Ihid.     Preliminary   Dissertation  by  John  Leyden, 
193.     Maijoribank's  Annals,  from  1614  to  1594. 


Has  scourgit  this  pair  realm  of  Scotland, 
By  mortal  wars  baitb  by  sea  and  land, 

Witii  niony  terrible  tribulation  ; 

Therefore  to  make  tliem  irue  narratioun, 
Tliat  all  thir  wars,  this  dearth,  liuiiger,  and  peat. 
Was  nocht  but  for  our  sins  manifest.'* 


Muir,  the  historian,  in  his  description  of  Scotland 
in  1521,  mentions  some  particulars  which  confirm 
the   statements   of   Sir   David   Lindsay,  and   the 
author  of  the  '  Complaint  of  Scot-    Description   of 
land,'  respecting  the  condition  of      the  country, 
the  common  people  at  this  time.  ^  ilun-. 

The  houses  of  the  farmers,  he  says,  were  small, 
because  their  farms  vpere  rented  only  by  the  year, 
or  at  most  for  four  or  five,  so  that,  though  stone 
was  abundant,  there  was  no  desire  to  erect  good 
houses,  to  plant  trees  or  hedges,  or  to  enrich  the. 
ground — a  state  of  matters  which,  he  justly  re- 
marks, was  most  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom.  He  adds,  that  if  perpetual  leases 
were  granted,  the  rent  might  be  tripled,  and  yet 
the  farmers  become  rich,  while  the  homicides 
which  were  caused  by  the  forcible  removal  of 
tenants  would  be  avoided  ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
expelled  tenant,  like  the  Irish  peasant  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  not  unfrequently  took  vengeance  on  his 
successor  for  the  loss  of  his  farm.  Muir  also  cen- 
sures the  farmers  for  their  contempt  of  manufac- 
tures and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  whom 
they  regarded  as  effeminate  ;  and  he  adds,  that  they 
neglected  their  own  proper  business,  and  left  the 
agricultural  operations  to  their  servants,  while 
they  rode  in  the  trains  of  their  lords.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  more  from  necessity  than 
choice,  in  order  to  retain  possession  of  their  farms. 
He  is  equally  severe  in  his  censures  upon  the 
nobles,  for  their  perpetual  feuds  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  total  neglect  of  the  education  of 
their  sons.  The  possessions  of  the  Highlanders,  he 
says,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  state  of  the 
horses  and  cattle.  Sometimes  two  Highlanders, 
or  three  hundred  horses,  wild  and  unbroken,  were 
brought  by  one  Higlilander  to  Perth  or  Dundee, 
and  sold  for  two  francs  each  ;  but  others,  who 
possessed  no  property  of  their  own,  lived  by  hunt- 
ing, or  followed  their  chiefs  in  their  constant  expe- 
ditions and  conflicts.  Their  dress  consisted  of  the 
trews,  reaching  only  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  a 
mantle,  and  a  shirt  stained  with  saft'ron  ;  they  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  a  broadsword,  a 
small  halbert,  and  a  dagger.  The  chiefs  wore 
coats  of  mail  formed  of  iron  rings,  but  the  defen- 
sive armour  of  their  vassals  consisted  only  of 
jackets  made  of  quilted  linen,  steeped  in  melted 
wax  or  pitch,  and  covered  with  deerskin. 

On  the  death  of  James  V.,  a  clergyman  named 
John  Eldar,  who,  as  he  informs  us  himself,  was  a 
native  of  Caithness,  and  had  studied  for  twelv 
years  in  the  three  southern  universities,  retired 
into  England,  and  presented  to  Henry  a  project  of 
union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  contains 

*  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  iii,  p.  177. 
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some  curious  notices  of  the  manners  of  the  High- 
landers at  this  period.  He  thus  explains  the 
reason  why  they  were  called  by  the  Lowlanders 
'  Redshanks,'  and  hy  the  English  '  Rough-footed 
Scots.  "  Please  it  your  Majestyto  understand  that  we 
of  all  people  can  tolerate,  suffer,  and  away  best  with 
cold :  for  both  summer  and  winter,  (except  when 
the  frost  is  most  vehement,)  going  always  bare- 
legged and  bare-footed,  our  delight  and  pleasure  is 
not  only  in  hunting  of  red-deer,  wolves,  foxes,  and 
graies,  whereof  we  abound  and  have  great  plenty  ; 
but  also  in  running,  leaping,  swimming,  shooting, 
and  throwing  of  darts.  Therefore,  in  so  much  as 
we  use,  and  delight,  so  to  go  always,  the  tender, 
delicate  gentlemen  of  Scotland  call  us  Redshanks." 
"  And  again  in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  most 
vehement  (as  I  have  said),  which  we  cannot  suffer 
bare-footed  so  well  as  snow,  which  can  never  hurt 
us  when  it  comes  to  our  girdles,  we  go  a  hunting, 
and  after  that  we  have  slain  red-deer,  we  flay  off 
the  skin  by  and  by,  and  setting  of  our  bare  foot 
on  the  inside  thereof,  for  want  of  cunning  shoe- 
makers, by  your  Grace's  pardon,  we  play  the 
cobblers,  compassing  and  measuring  so  much  there- 
of, as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ancles  :  pricking  the 
upper  part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may 
repass  where  it  enters,  and  stretching  it  up  with  a 
strong  thong  of  the  same,  above  our  said  ancles. 
So  and  please  your  noble  grace,  we  make  our  shoes. 
Therefore,  we  using  such  manner  of  shoes,  the 
rough  hairy  side  outward,  in  your  Grace's  dominion 
of  England,  we  be  called  Rough-footed  Scots."* 

A  graphic  and  very  interesting  description  of 
the  manners  and  occupations  of  Scottish  pastoral 

Manners  and  oecu-  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  P"''"*^  '"  S"'^''  ^^  ^^"^ 
pations  of  the  author  of  the  '  Complaint  of  Scot- 
Scottish  shepherds,  land.'  The  shepherds  are  repre- 
sented as  wearing  hoods  which  covered  their  heads 
and  shoulders,  and  conveniently  admitted  the  addi- 
tional envelope  of  the  plaid.  They  amuse  them- 
selves with  the  buckhorn  and  corn  pipe,  while 
their  flocks  graze  along  the  '  banks  and  braes,'  and 
dry  hills.  About  breakfast-time  they  are  joined  by 
their  wives  and  daughters,  who  bring  their  food 
and  prepare  them  a  seat  by  spreading  the  soft, 
yellow  moss  of  a  lea  ridge,  with  rushes,  sedges,  and 
meadow-wort,  or  queen  of  the  meadow.  'I'he  food 
of  which  they  partake  consists  principally  of 
various  preparations  of  milk,  all  of  them  still  well 
known  in  Scotland.  '  They  made  great  cheer  of 
everie  sort  of  milk,  baith  of  cow  milk  and  ewe  milk, 
sweet  milk  and  sour  milk,  curds  and  whey,  sour- 
kitts,t  fresh  butter  and  salt  butter,  reyme,J  flot- 
whey,§  green  cheese  and  kirn  milk.||  They  had  na 
bread  but  rye  cakes  and  fustean1[  scones,  made  of 

•  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  pp.  396,  397. 

t  Clouted  cream.  Kit  is  a  small  kind  of  wooden  vessel, 
hooped  and  staved. 

{  Cream. 

§  A  common  dish  in  the  pastoral  districts  of  Scotland, 
formed  hy  hoiling  the  whey  after  it  is  expressed  from  the 
cheesa  cnrds,  with  a  little  meal  and  milk,  when  a  spicier 
of  very  soft  curd  floats  at  the  top. 

II  Chum  milk. 

•i  Fttstean  signifies  soft,  elastic.     Hence   fustciui  .cones 


flour.'  Every  shepherd  is  represented  as  carrying 
a  spoon  in  the  'lug  (ear)  of  his  bonnet' — an  ex- 
tremely characteristic  circumstance,  for  even  down 
to  a  very  recent  period  not  only  shepherds,  but 
reapers  and  peat  diggers,  frequently  provided  them- 
selves with  spoons,  which  they  carried  about  with 
them  in  the  manner  described.  On  the  conclusion 
of  their  simple  meal,  the  shepherds  amused  each 
other  by  relating  in  turn  tales  or  stories  in  proso 
and  verse,  and  their  wives  '  sang  sweet  melodious 
sangs.'  The  entertainment  at  length  terminated 
in  a  general  dance  to  the  music  of  eight  different 
kinds  of  instruments ;  after  which  the  shepherds 
collected  their  flocks  and  drove  them  tumultuously 
to  the  folds.  This  simple  representation  is  accu- 
rately copied  from  nature,  and  Dr.  Leyden  says 
the  original  might  still  be  seen  in  his  day  in  some 
of  the  wild  pastoral  districts  of  Scotland.  As 
the  flocks  of  sheep  after  grazing  some  hours  are 
always  disposed  to  rest  in  the  sunny  days  of  sum- 
mer, basking  themselves  on  some  dry  acclivity,  a 
concourse  of  shepherds  for  a  social  meal  enlivened 
with  songs  and  stories,  and  occasionally  diversitied 
by  a  dance,  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  inci- 
dent.* 

At  this  period  the  first  notice  occurs  in  Scottish 
history  of  that  singular  race — the  gipsies.  Under 
the  date  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1505,  ^^s^  appearance 
we  find  the  following  entry  in  the  of  the  gipsies 
books  of  the  High  Treasurer:—  i"  Scotland. 
'  Item,  to  the  Egyptians,  by  the  king's  command, 
seven  pounds.'  It  appears  that  after  this  wander- 
ing race  had  sojourned  for  some  months  in  Scotland, 
under  a  leader  named  Anthony  Gavino,  who  as- 
sumed the  style  of  '  Lord  of  Little  Egypt,'  they 
determined  to  pass  over  to  Denmark,  and  that 
they  succeeded  by  some  means  or  other  in  inducing 
the  Scottish  king,  James  IV.,  to  address  to  his 
uncle,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  following  curious 
letter,  which  was  found  by  Pinkerton  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  royal  library,  and  published  by  him 
in  his  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  No.  4  : — 

'  Most    Illustrious    Prince,  —  Anthony  Gavino, 
Earl  of    Little  Egypt,  along  with   his    company, 
an  afflicted  and   miserable   race    of    men,   in   the 
progress     of      his     peregrination    (;;„rious  letter  of 
round  the  Christian  world,  under-         James  IV, 
taken,  as   he  afBrms,  by  order  of    regaidnis  them. 
the  Pope,  hath  at  length  reached  the  borders  of 
our  kingdom,  and  entreated  that,  out  of  our  royal 
humanity,  he  might  be  permitted,  with  his  goods, 
chattels,  and  company,  to  travel  through  our  terri- 
tories, where  he  may  find  some  refuge  for  his  help- 
less fortunes,  and  miseiable  subjects.    You  may  be- 
lieve that  a  request  of  this  kind,  proceeding  from 
the  unfortunate,  could  not  be  refused  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  having  lived  here  for  several  months, 
comporting  himself,  as  I  am  informed,  after  a  con. 

are  cakes  leavened  or  puffed  up.    Scones,  are  <^al'es  made  of 
wheat,  rve,  or  barley  meal.     The  tevm  is  never  apphed  to 

bread  made  of  oats.  ■       ^     n      ■  rnmnlnint 

.  Leyden's  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the     Complaint 

of  Scotland,'  p.  128. 
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Bcientious  and  catholic  fashion,  he  is  now  preparing, 
my  excellent  king  and  uncle,  to  pass  over  to  Den- 
mark. Before  crossing  the  sea,  however,  he  hath 
requested  our  letters,  by  which  your  highness 
might  not  only  be  informed  of  the  truth  of  these 
particulars,  but  might  also  be  moved  to  extend  your 
kindness  and  munificence  towards  relieving  the 
calamities  of  this  people.  Yet  as  the  kingdom  of 
your  highness  is  nearer  to  Egypt  than  our  domi- 
nions, and  as  there  must  consequently  be  a  greater 
resort  of  these  people  within  your  territories  than 
to  these  our  realms,  it  follows  that  the  fate,  man- 
ners, and  extraction  of  these  Egyptian  wanderers 
must  be  more  familiar  to  your  highness  than  to 
ourselves.     Farewell,  most  illustrious  prince.' 

Thirty-four  years  later,  (Feb.  15, 1540,)  a  singular 
document,  called  a  '  writ  of  privy  seal,'  was  granted 

„,  .     „     .  ,    by  James  V.     This  writ  enjoins 

Writ  of  privy  seal       ,,       ,       -ip  '  •  v.     »        ^ 

of  .James  v.  in  *"  sherms  ana  magistrates  to 
favour  of  the  gipsy  support  the  authority  of  John 
cliief,  John  Faa.  p^^^^  j^  execution  of  justice 
upon  his  company  and  folks  conform  to  the  laws 
of  Egypt,  and  more  particularly  they  are  directed 
to  assist  in  apprehending  '  Sebastian  Lalowe, 
Egyptian,  one  of  the  said  John's  company,  with 
his  eleven  complices  and  partakers,'  who  have 
rebelled  against  him,  and  '  removed  out  of  his 
company,  and  taken  frae  him  divers  sums  of 
money,  jewels,  claiths,  and  other  goods,  to  the 
quantity  of  ane  great  sum  of  money,  and  on  nae 
wise  will  pass  hame  with  him  ;  howbeit,  he  has 
bidden  and  remained  of  lang  time  upon  them 
(waited  for  them  long),  and  isbounden  and  obliged 
to  bring  hame  with  him  all  them  of  his  company 
that  are  alive,  and  ane  testimonial  of  them  that  are 
dead ;'  the  non-fulfilment  of  which  obligation,  he 
pretends,  will  subject  him  to  '  heavy  damage  and 
skaith  (hurt)  and  great  peril  of  loss  of  his  heritage.' 
A  special  injunction  is  then  given  to  all  magistrates, 
to  lend  John  Faa  their  prison,  stocks,  and  fetters, 
and  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  reducing  his 
refractory  subjects  to  order  ;  and  masters  of  vessels 
and  mariners  are  charged  to  receive  John  Faa  and 
his  company,  when  they  shall  be  ready  to  go  '  furth 
of  the  realm  to  the  parts  beyond  the  sea.'  It  ap- 
pears from  this  curious  edict,  that  the  '  Lord  and 
Earl  of  Little  Egypt '  had  succeeded  in  completely 
imposing  upon  the  government,  by  this  story  about 
his  '  band  '  and  '  heritage,'  and  had  so  adroitly  ma- 
naged matters  as  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  not 
only  toleration,  but  a  recognition  of  his  jurisdiction 
within  his  own  band,  '  according  to  the  laws  of 
Egypt.'  In  the  following  year,  however,  the  Lords 
of  Council  seem  to  have  discovered  the  deception 
that  had  been  practised  upon  them,  and  revoked 
the  letters  and  privileges  formerly  granted  to  John 
Faa  and  his  followers,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to 
pass  sentence  of  banishment  upon  the  whole  race. 
In  spite  of  this  peremptory  injunction,  the  gipsies  ap- 
pear to  have  pursued  their tradeof  tinkering  and  for- 
tune-telling in  Scotland  with  impunity,  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century;  till,  at  length,  both  their  num- 
bers and  their  crimes  increased  to  such  a  degree 


during  the  '  troublous  times '  of  Queen  Mary,  that 
in  1570  it  was  found  necessary  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures  for  their  repression,  and     statutes  enacted 
a    statute    was    enacted    for    the  for  the  suppression 
'  punishment  of  the  Strang  and  idle       "f  ''i'^  b'i  psies. 
beggars,'  in  which  '  bards,  minstrels,  and  vagabond 
scholars,'  are  conjoined   in  ignominious  fellowship 
with  'the  idle  people  calling  themselves  Egyptians,' 
and  it  is  provided  that,  being  apprehended  they 
shall  be  put  in  the  king's  ward  and  irons,  sae  lang 
as  they  have  ony  goods  of  their  own  to  live  on,  and 
when  they  have  not  whereupon  to  live   of  their 
own,  that  their  ears  be  nailed  to  the  tron  or  to 
another  tree,  and  their  ears  cuttit  off,  and  banished 
the  country,  and  if  thereafter  they  be  found  again, 
that  they  be  hanged.' 

This  stringent  statute,  though  repeatedly  renewed 
and  strengthened  with  additional  clauses,  seems  to 
have  utterly  failed  in  restraining  the  depredations 
of  these  vagrants;  and  in  1603,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  banishing  the  whole  race  out  of  Scotland 
for  ever,  under  the  severest  penalties.  This,  and 
various  other  sanguinary  edicts  which  followed, 
were  put  into  execution  without  mercy  against  this 
unhappy  race,  and  the  records  of  the  Scottish  crimi- 
nal courts  make  mention  of  great  numbers  of 'Egyp- 
tians,' both  men  and  women,  who  were  hanged  and 
drowned  in  the  most  summary  manner.  Notwith- 
standing these  severities,  the  gipsies  prospered 
amid  the  intestine  feuds  by  which  the  country  was 
torn  asunder,  and  received  large  accessions  from 
among  those  whom  famine,  oppression,  or  civil 
broils,  had  deprived  of  the  ordinary  means  of  sub- 
sistence. In  the  progress  of  time,  however,  as  the 
power  of  the  laws  and  the  national  prosperity  of 
the  country  increased,  the  gipsy  tribes  were  gradu- 
ally reduced  in  numbers,  and  many  were  entirely 
rooted  out.  The  comparatively  small  number  of 
these  vagrants  who  now  remain  in  Scotland  have 
for  the  most  part  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
border  counties,  principally  in  the  village  of 
Yetholm,  situated  among  the  Cheviot  hills. 

The  burghs  of  Scotland  seem  to  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  during  this  period  in  wealth  and 
refinement,  and  the  statute  book      state  of  the 
contains  numerous  enactments  for  burghs. 

the  regulation  of  their  manufactures  and  trade.  In 
1491  it  was  ordained,  "  that  the  common  good, 
meaning  the  profits  and  revenues  of  all  the  royal 
burghs  within  the  realm,  should  be  so  regulated  as 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  by  being 
spent  according  to  the  advice  of  the  council  of  the 
burgh,  upon  things  necessary  for  its  security  and 
increase,  whilst  the  burgh  rents,  such  as  lands,  fish- 
ings, mills,  and  farms,  were  not  to  be  disposed  of 
except  upon  a  three  years'  lease."  *  Two  years  later 
an  enactment  was  passed  which  evinced  for  the 
first  time  some  conception  of  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  legislation.  The  deacons  of  particular 
trades  were  it  seems  in  the  habit  Re»ula(ioiis 
of  'imposing  a  taxation  penny  respecting  trade, 
upon  men  of  the  same  craft  coming  to  market  on 
*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  227. 
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the  Mondays,'  wMch  necessarily  enhanced  the  price 
of  the  articles  to  the  consumer.  This  tax  -was  com- 
manded to  be  discontinued,  so  that  the  craftsmen, 
without  interference  upon  the  part  of  the  deacons 
of  the  burghs,  might  be  at  liberty  to  sell  their  com- 
modities at  the  usual  prices.  The  office  of  the  dea- 
cons was  at  the  same  time  abolished  for  a  year  to 
come,  and  their  authority  was  restricted  to  the 
mere  examination  of  the  work  executed  by  the 
artisans  of  the  same  trades.  It  was  alleged  as  a 
reason  for  this  step,  that  the  authority  of  the  dea- 
cons and  the  bylaws  which  they  enacted,  caused 
great  trouble  in  the  burghs,  by  increasing  the 
prices  of  labour,  and  encouraging  combinations 
among  the  workmen.  It  was  declared  accordingly 
that  all  makers  and  users  of  these  private  acts  and 
constitutions  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  oppressors  of 
the  king's  lieges.  It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted, 
that  the  tax  or  '  multure '  which  had  hitherto  been 
levied  upon  the  flour  brought  into  the  portofLeith, 
or  offered  for  sale  in  the  various  markets  through- 
out the  country,*  should  be  abolished;  and  it  was 
declared,  that  for  the  future  all  flour  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  to  market  and  sold  without 
payment  of  any  new  taxation  ;  and  that  all  manner 
of  persons  should  be  free  to  buy  and  sell  their 
victual  throughout  the  land  all  the  days  of  the 
week,  as  well  as  on  the  market  daj-s.f  The  same 
liberality,  however,  was  not  shown  in  regard  to  the 
sale  of  other  articles,  for  a  few  years  later  it  was 
ordained  that  none  except  freemen  of  burghs 
should  be  permitted  to  trade  or  to  sell  wine,  wax, 
silk,  spices,  stuffs,  or  staple  goods. 

It  was  enjoined  by  the  parliament  of  15C3,  that 
the  magistrates  of  all  burghs  should  be  annually 
changed,  and  that  resident  merchants  should  alone 
be  appointed  to  the  office  of  the  magistracy.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  this,  like  many  other  judicious 
enactments  of  the  legislature, remained  a  dead  letter, 
and  that  a  practice  had  crept  in  of  electing  to  the 
office  of  the  magistracy  the  neighbouring  barons, 
who,  under  colour  of  protectin  g  the  burghs,  domineer- 
ed over  the  industrious  citizens,  and  wasted  their 
substance.  To  remedy  this  grievance  it  was  enacted 
in  1535,  that  the  magistrates  should  hereafter  be 
chosen  exclusively  from  among  the  merchants  and 
the  honest  and  substantial  burgesses ;  and  that  their 
accounts  should  be  annually  produced  at  the  ex- 
chequer after  a  public  notice  of  fifteen  days,  that 
all  the  inhabitants  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  them. J: 

Few  of  the  corporations  of  trades  in  the  Scottish 
burghs  are  of  more  ancient  date  than  the  close  of 

Orifrin  of  the      ^^^  fifteenth  century.     The  frater- 
corporations  of    nity  of  the  carpenters,  masons,  and 
trades.  cordiners,  appears  to  have  origin- 

ated about  1475,  the  weavers  in  1476,  the  butchers 
about  1488,  the  hammermen  in  1496,  the  wankers. 


*  This  was  in  addition  to  the  local  tax  for  grinding, 
which,  by  the  feudal  law,  com  was  bound  to  pay  to  the 
barony  mill  where  it  had  been  ground. 

+  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

J  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  349. 


or  fullers,  in  1500,  the  corporation  of  the  surgeons 
and  barbers  appears  in  1505,  the  bakers  in  1522, 
the  bonnetmakers  in  1530,  the  goldsmiths  in  1581, 
and  the  skinners  in  1580.  The  deed  of  incorpora- 
tion of  the  hammermen  of  Edinburgh  (12th  Apiil, 
1496),  granted  by  the  provost  and  magistrates  at 
the  royal  command,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  the 
municipal  regulations  of  the  period.  It  includes 
blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  lorimers,  or  bit  and  spur- 
makers,  saddlers,  cutlers,  buckle -makers,  armourers, 
and  pewterers;  prohibits  interlopers,  and  allows 
none  to  open  shops  within  the  burghs  except  free- 
men after  they  have  been  examined  by  three  mas- 
ters of  the  craft,  and  have  paid  forty  shillings  for 
the  service  and  ornaments  of  St.  Eloi's  altar  ;  regu- 
lates the  admission  of  apprentices ;  appoints  two 
searchers  to  examine  all  the  work  every  Saturday 
afternoon  ;  authorizes  meetings  to  deliberate  on 
any  infringement  of  the  rules,  and  to  report  to  the 
magistrates.  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  regu- 
lations was  eight  shillings  for  the  use  of  the  altar, 
where  divine  service  was  to  be  performed  daily  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  corporation.* 

In  the  mistaken  spirit  which  characterized  the 
commercial  legislation   of  the  age,  repeated,  but 

evidently   unsuccessful   attempts    .^^ 

^•1  ,  1  r.      K        Attempts  to  regu- 

contmued  to  be  made  to  fix  the      late  prices  and 
prices    of   the   various   kinds   of  wages. 

manufactured  articles  and  the  wages  of  the  arti- 
ficers. The  magistrates  of  the  burghs  were  at  first 
empowered  to  regulate  these  matters,  but  their 
efforts  having  failed,  and  complaints  continuing 
to  be  made  respecting  the  extortions  of  the  cor- 
diners, smiths,  bakers,  brewers,  and  other  crafts- 
men, their  prices  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  lords,  and  maltmen  were  forbidden  to  charge 
more  than  two  shillings  of  profit  on  each  boll  of 
barley.  To  prevent  forestalling,  it  was  ordained  by 
the  parliament  of  1541  that  no  fish  should  be  sold 
in  the  markets  to  retailers,  except  between  the 
hours  of  eleven  and  two,  and  that  the  price  should 
be  regulated  by  the  magistrates.  Permission  was 
at  the  same  time  given  to  all  the  lieges  to  sell  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  capital  on  three  market  days  in  the 
week,  on  account  of  the  great  influx  of  natives  and 
strangers. 

If  we  may  believe  the  poet  Dunbar,  other 
important  measures  were  imperatively  required 
at  this  period  to  purify  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
and  to  render  the  city  fit  for  the  reception  of 
strangers.  In  a  satirical  poem  entitled  an  '  Ad- 
dress to  the  Merchants  of  Edinburgh,'  he  gives  a 
most  graphic,  though  probably  somewhat  highly 
coloured  picture  of  the  Scottish  capital  at  this 
period.  "  The  principal  streets  crowded  with 
stalls — the  confined  state  of  the  different  markets 
— the  noise  and  cries  of  the  fishermen  and  of  other 
persons  retailing  their  wares  round  the  cross — the 
booths  of  traders  crowded  together  '  like  a  honey- 
comb,' near  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  which  was 
then,  and  continued  till  within  a  very  recent  period, 

*  Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  p.  iU. 
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to  be  disfigured  with  mean  and  paltry  buildings 
stuck  round  the  buttresses  of  the  church — the  outer 
stairs  of  the  houses  projecting  into  the  streets — the 
swarm  of  beggars — the  common  minstrels,  whose 
skill  was  confined  to  one  or  two  hackneyed  tunes 
— all  form  together  the  subject  of  a  highly  graphic 
and  interesting  delineation,  which  is  the  more 
curious  as  we  have  no  other  description  of  so  early  a 
date  of '  mine  own  romantic  town.'  "  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  satire  of  Dunbar  was  by  no  means 
inapplicable  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  '  Those 
"who  remember  the  High-street  and  Luckenbooths,' 
says  Mr.  Laing,  '  previous  to  the  first  alterations 
Avhich  took  place  in  the  Parliament-square,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  and  before 
the  removal  of  the  Tolbooth,  the.Krames,  and 
other  adjacent  buildings,  will  be  fully  sensible  of 
the  correctness  of  the  poet's  description.'* 

'  Why  will  ye  merchants  of  renoun 
Let  Edinburgh  your  noble  toun, 
For  lack  ofrefurmatioun 
TIae  common  profit  tyne  and  fame?+ 

Think  ye  ni.cht  schame, 
That  ony  otlier  regioun 
Shall  -¥711:11  dishonour  hurt  your  name ! 

'  Nane  may  pass  thro'  your  principall  gaits, 
Fur  stink  of  haddocks  and  of  scaitts ; 
For  crys  of  carlings  and  debaitts  ; 
For  feusum  flyttings  of  defame  :  J 

Think  ye  nscbt  schame, 
Before  strang^^rs  of  all  estaits 
Tliat  sic  dishonour  hurt  your  naraa  I 

'  Your  stinkand  style  that  stands  dirk 
Halds  the  lycht  ixa  your  Parroche  Kirk  ;§ 
Your  foirstairs||  makes  your  houses  mirk, 
Lyk  na  cuntrey  but  here  at  hame  : 

Think  ye  nocht  schame, 
Sa  litill  policie  to  work 
"^n  hurt  and  sclander  of  your  name  ! 

*  At  ;jv;.r  hie  Ci-oss,^  where  gold  and  sUk 
Should  be,  there  is  but  curds  and  milk  ; 


*  Dunbar's  Poems,  notes,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

+  Lose  and  famish. 

J  Offensive  and  disgi'aceful  flytings. 

§  Collegiate  church  of  St.  Giles. 

Ii  The  common  stairs  to  the  different  tenements  which 
projected  into  the  street. 

^  The  cross  of  Edinburgh  was  an  ancient  and  curious 
structure.  The  lower  part  was  an  octagonal  tower,  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high.  At  each  angle 
there  was  a  pillar,  and  between  them  an  arch,  of  the  Grecian 
shape.  Above  these  was  a  projecting  battlement,  with  a 
turret  at  each  corner,  and  medallions,  of  rude  but  curioxis 
■workmanship,  between  them.  Above  this  rose  the  proper 
cross,  a  column  of  one  stone,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  high, 
surmounted  with  a  unicorn.  This  pillar  is  preserved  in 
the  gi'ounda  of  the  property  of  Drum,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
cross  was  celebrated  as  the  spot  from  which  was  heard  the 
singular  summons  of  Plotcock,  before  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
which  forms  so  striking  an  incident  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Marmion.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  1766,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  Session  (proh  pudor!)  de- 
stroyed this  curious  monument,  under  a  wanton  pretest 
that  it  encumbered  the  street. 

But  now  is  razed  that  monument, 

Whence  royal  edict  rang. 
And  voice  of  Scotland's  law  was  sent 

111  glorious  trumpet  clang. 
0  !  be  his  tomb  as  lead  to  lead, 
Upon  its  dull  destroyer's  head  ! — 
A  minstrel's  malison  is  said.' 

Marmion,  c.  5,  st.  25. 


And  at  your  Tron  *  hut  cokill  and  ■wilk,+ 
Pansches,  puddings  of  Jok  and  Jane  :J 

Think  ye  nocht  schame, 
Sen  as  the  world  aays  that  ilk 
In  hurt  and  sclander  of  your  name  ! 

'  Your  common  minstralls  has  no  tune,§ 
But '  Now  the  day  dawns,'  and  '  Into  June  •' 
Cuninger  men  maun  serve  Sanct  Cloun, 
And  nevir  to  uther  crafts  clame  : 

Think  ye  nocht  schame, 
To  hald  sic  mowars  of  the  moon,I) 
In  hurt  and  sclander  of  your  name . 

'  Tailyouris,  Soutters,  and  crafts  viJe, 
The  fairest  of  your  streets  dois  file; 
And  merchands  at  the  stinkand  stjde 
Are  hanjperit  in  ane  honeycame: 

Think  ye  nocht  schame, 
That  ye  have  neither  wit  nor  ^vyle 
To  win  yourself  ane  better  name. 

'  Your  Burgh  of  beggars  is  ane  nest, 
To  sellout  they  swenyours^  will  nocht  rest; 
All  honest  folk  they  do  molest, 
Sa  potentlie  they  cry  and  rame:** 

Think  ye  nocht  schame, 
That  for  the  poor  has  no  thing  drest  +  f 
For  hurt  and  sclander  of  your  name  ! 

'  Your  profit  daylie  dois  increase, 
Your  godUe  works  less  and  less  ; 
Through  streets  nane  may  mak  progress, 
For  ci-y  of  cruikit,  blind,  and  lame  : 

Think  ye  nocht  schame. 
That  ye  sic  substance  dois  possess, 
And  wiU  nocht  win  ane  better  name  ! 

'  Sen  for  the  Court  and  the  Sessioun,+ J 
The  great  repair  of  this  regioun 
Is  in  your  Burgh,  therefore  be  boun 
To  mend  all  faults  that  are  to  blame, 

And  eschew  schame; 
Gif  they  pass  to  ane  uther  Toun, 
Ye  will  decay,  and  your  great  name  ! 

'  Therefore  strangers  and  leiges  treat, 
Tak  nocht  ouer  meikle  for  their  meat; 
And  gar  your  merchands  be  discreet, 
That  na  extortiouns  be  proclaime, 

Awfrand§§  ane  schame  : 
Keep  ordour,  and  poor  neighbours  beit,[]  || 
That  ye  may  get  ane  better  name  ! 

'  Singular  profit  ^^  so  dois  you  blind, 
The  common  profit  goes  behind, 
I  pray  that  Lord  remeid  to  find 


*  The  Tron,  or  public  beam  for  weighing  merchandise, 
or  heavy  wares,  which  was  placed  near  the  site  of  the  present 
Tron  church. 

+  Cockles  and  periwinkles.  It  was  customary  for  fish- 
women  to  be  seated  in  this  part  of  the  town  retailing  shell 
fish. 

I  Tripe  and  haggis. 

§  No  other  tune.  Edinburgh  seems  to  have  had  the  ser- 
vices of  three  minstrels  at  this  time.  It  appears  from  an 
act  of  Council,  I5th  August,  1487,  that  they  were  ordered  to 
be  billeted  on  the  inhabitants  in  succession,  and  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed'hip  nane,' to  pass  none  over;  and  that  such  per- 
sons as  found  it  inconvenient  to  entertain  them  when  their 
turn  came,  should  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  nine  pence, 
'  that  is  to  ilk  pyper  three  pence  at  the  least.' 

Ii  Mockers  of  the  moon. 

%  Idle  sturdy  vagabonds. 

**  Make  a  loud  noise.  The  towns  of  Scotland  were  at 
this  period  grievously  infested  with  beggars  and  idle  vaga- 
bonds. 

+  >  Provided. 

+  +  The  importance  of  Edinburgh  was  greatly  increased 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  I5th  century,  it  became  the  seat 
of  government,  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of  law. 

§§  Offering.  |||]   Help. 

1[^  Greed  of  personal  gain  caused  them  to  neglect  or 
overlook  *he  general  good  of  the  town. 
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That  died  into  Jerusalem ; 
And  gar  yon  scharae  ! 
That  sum  time  reasoun  may  you  bind, 
For  to  (reconqueis)  you  good  name  !  ' 

Heavy  complaints  were  made  respecting  the 
Frauds  rractisedhy  feuds  practised  by  the  manufac- 

merehants  and  turers  and  tradesmen  at  this  time, 
tradesmen.  Drapers  were  accused  of  drawing 
or  extending  their  cloth,  and  thereby  ■weakening 
it,  in  order  to  increase  the  measure.  Dyers  -were 
charged  'svith  using  perishable  colours,  and  gold- 
smiths with  mixing  alloy  with  their  gold  and 
silver;  and  in  1490  a  statute  was  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  these  impositions.  The 
fraudulent  arts  and  extortions  of  the  craftsmen 
■were  favourite  topics  with  the  satirists  of  the  day  ; 
and  Lindsay  takes  special  notice  of  them  in  his 
'  Satire  of  the  Three  Estates.'  Deceit,  in  his  last 
dying  speech  and  confession,  speaks  of  the  mer- 
chants whom  he  had  learned  'mony  a  wile'  to 
beguile  country  wives  upon  a  market-day. 

*  And  gar  them  trow  your  stuff  was  gude. 
When  it  was  rotten,  by  tlie  rude,* 
And  swear  it  was  noclit  sa.' 

He  learned  them,  he  says,  to  ban,  and  swear  what 
their  goods  cost  in  France,  although  not  one  word 
was  true.  He  taught  them  many  wiles,  to  mix  the 
new  wine  and  the  old ;  to  buy  goods  cheap,  and  to 
sell  right  dear;  to  mix  rj'e  meal  among  the  soap, 
and  saffron  with  the  olive  oil ;  to  exact  usurious 
interest  as  rigidly  as  the  vicar  does  the  best  cow  of 
his  parishioner,  and  the  landlords  their  double  mail; 
to  use  an  ell  wand  (ell  measure)  too  short,  and  a 
pound  weight  which  wanted  three  ounces.  False- 
hood, also,  before  he  is  hanged,  makes  great 
lamentation  for  the  craftsmen,  who  without  him, 
he  says,  will  all  die  of  hunger. 

*  Find  me  ane  webster  f  that  is  leil^J; 
Or  aue  waulker§  tliat  will  nocht  steal, 

Tlieir  craftiness  I  ken  : 
Or  ane  miller  that  has  na  fault. 
That  will  nouther  steal  meal  nor  malt, 

Hald  them  for  halie[|  men. 
At  our  fieshers  tak  ye  na  grjefe, 
Tho'they  blaw  lean  mutton  and  beife. 

That  they  seem  fat  and  fair.  ^ 
I  learn'd  tailzeours  in  everie  toun 
To  shape  fyve  qirarters  in  ane  goun. 

In  Angus  and  in  Fy^e  : 
To  upland  taUzeours  I  gave  gude  leife. 
To  steal  ane  silUe  stump,**  or  sleife. 

Unto  Kittok  his  wyfe.* 

Especially  he  leaves  his  '  broad  black  malisoun'  or 
malediction  to  the  brewers  of  Cupar,  who  think  no 
shame  to  brew  their  ale  of  '  much  water  and  little 
malt'  agamst  the  market-day,  and  to  the  bakers 
who  mix  fine  flour  with  '  dust,  and  bran,  and  hear 
(barley)  meal.'  He  then  bids  adieu  to  the  '  maister 
wrichts  and  maissouus,'  who  need  to  learn  few 
lessons  from  him,  as  they  know  his  craft  by  heart ;  to 

*  Cross.  +  Weaver.  I  Faithful,  honest. 

§  Fuller.  |]  Holy. 

^r  He  alludes  to  the  nefarious  practice  of  blowing  up  the 
cellular  membrane,  which  is  said  to  be  not  altogether  un- 
known to  butchers  of  the  present  day. 
**  Eenmant 
VOL.  I. 


Fairs  and  marketa. 


the   blacksmiths  and  lorimers,  and  to    the   crafty 
cordiners  who  '  sell  tlie  schone  (shoes)  o'er  dear.' 

'  Goldsmiths,  fareweill  above  them  all ! 
Kemeniber  my  memorial 

With  mony  ane  subtle  cast  : 
To  mix,  set  ye  noclit  by  t^va  preins,* 
Fine  ducat  gold,  with  hard  gudlings,f 

Like  as  I  learned  you  last.'  I 

In  1504  it  was  ordained  that  markets  and  fairs 
were  not  to  be  held  on  holidays,  or 
at  any  time  in  churches  or  church- 
yards; from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  merriment 
on  these  occasions  was  not  always  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
re-enact  the  statute  of  James  I.,  which  ordained 
that  in  all  '  burrow  touns  and  throuchfares  thcra 

should  be  hostelries  having  stables        ^ 

1     -L   1  J  -L        111  Hostelries. 

and  Chalmers,  and  bread  and  ale, 

and  all  other  food  as  well  to  horse  as  man,  for 
reasonable  price  ;'  and  to  enjoin  the  barons  and 
magistrates  of  burghs  to  see  that  the  innkeepers 
sold  flesh,  fish,  bread,  and  ale,  at  the  rates  usual 
in  such  houses,  and  had  proper  stabling,  racks, 
mangers,  corn,  hay,  and  straw.  If  Simon  Lauder, 
the  hosteler  spoken  of  in  the  tale  of  the  Friars  of 
Berwick,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his 
class,  it  would  seem  that  legislative  enactments  *^' 
were  not  required  to  ensure  attention  to  the  wants 
of  travellers.  Simon's  house  had  a  '  but  and  a 
ben,'  with  sleeping-rooms  and  other  conveniences. 
His  kneading  trough  held  a  boll  of  meal,  conveying 
a  good  idea  of  tlie  extent  of  his  business.  Two 
mendicant  friars  who  claim  the  hospitality  of  his 
wife,  are  treated  with  bread  and  clieese  and  ale. 
Fat  capons  and  rabbits  were  prepared  for  tlie  prior, 
who  brought  with  him  a  pair  of  partridges,  a  wicker 
basket  filled  with  the  finest  wlieaten  bread,  and  two 
bottles  of  Gascon  wine ;  while  Simon  himself  was 
contented  with  cold  meat,  a  cow's  heel,  and  a  sheep's 
head,  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Scotch.  The  table 
was  covered  with  a  costly  green  cloth,  above  wliich 
thenapery,  or  table-cloth,  was  spread;  and  Simon's 
wife  was  attired  in  a  kirtle  of  fine  red  cloth,  a  •  . 
white  kerchief  on  her  head,  a  belt  of  silk  adorned 
with  silver,  from  wliich  hung  an  embroidered 
purse  and  her  keys,  and  she  wore  two  rings  on 
each  finger. 

The  Netherlands  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  now  find  a  conservator  ap- 
pointed, who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of 
sis  of  the  most  able  merchants,  was  to  decide  all 
disputes  among  Scottish  merchants  abroad.  He 
was  commanded  to  visit  Scotland  once  every  year, 
that  he  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  charges  that 
might  be  made  against  him.  The  mistaken  policy 
of  the  age  caused  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  still  to  be  seriously  impeded  and  fettered 
by  legislative  interference.  In  the  parliament 
held  in  October,  1488,  it  was  ordained  that  all 
ships,  home  or  foreign,  should  arrive  only  at  the 
free  burghs,  such  as  Dunbarton,  Irvine,  Wigton 

•  Pins.  -f-  A  species  of  alloy  or  base  metal. 

J  Lindsay's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  12() — 132. 
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Kirkudbright,  Renfrew,  and  others.  That  no 
Eestrictions  on  foreigner  should  buy  fish,  except 
commerce.  salted  and  barrelled,  nor  anj'  other 
merchandize  except  in  free  burghs,  paying  their 
duties  and  customs.  All  commercial  transac- 
tions at  the  Isle  of  Lewis  were  specially  pro- 
hibited; and  foreigners  were  forbidden  to  freight 
Scottish  vessels,  or  Scotchmen  to  freight  foreign 
ships.  It  is  supposed  that  these  injudicious 
and  unreasonable  restrictions  were  intended 
to  prevent  contraband  trade  on  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  prohibition  of  navigation 
between  All  Saints  Daj'  and  Candlemas  was 
renewed;  and  in  1535  it  was  ordered  that  ships 
should  be  freighted  to  Flanders  only  twice  a  year, 
no  the  Easter  market,  and  to  that  which  was  held 
in  the  third  of  INIay.  The  exportation  of  tallow 
ivas  strictly  forbidden,  as  the  realm  only  furnished 
I  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption. 
The  numerous  regulations  which  relate  to  ship- 
ping and  foreign  commerce  evince 
Sliipping.  jj^^^  ^j^g  attention  of  the  Scottish 
legislature  at  this  period  was  particularly  directed 
to  maritime  affairs.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  enactment  which  ordained  that  ships 
and  fishing  boats  of  not  less  than  twenty  tons 
should  be  built  and  equipped  with  their  appro- 
priate nets  and  tackling  by  all  the  burghs  and 
sea-coast  towns.*  The  most  energetic  measures 
were  adopted  by  James  IV.  for  the  establishment 
of  a  royal  navy  ;-\  and  from  the  success  which  Sir 
Andrew  Wood,  the  two  Bartons,  and  other  experi- 
enced Scottish  mariners  met  with  in  several  encoun- 
ters with  the  English  and  the  Portuguese,  it  may  be 
inferi'cd  that  in  the  size  and  construction  of  their 
vessels,  as  well  as  in  their  seamanship  and  the 
skill  and  valour  of  their  men,  they  were  not  inferior 
to  other  European  nations.  In  1512  the  Scottish 
navy,  which  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  forty-six 
ships  of  war,  contained  four  of  more  than  three 
hundred  tons  burden,  and  two  of  one  hundred 
tons.  The  Lion,  the  ship  of  the  celebrated  Andrew 
Barton,  which  was  captured  by  Lord  Thomas  and 
Sir  Edward  Howard,  in  1511,  became  the  second 
man  of  war  in  the  English  navy,  being  inferior 
only  to  the  Great  Harrj-,  built  in  1504  ;  and  the 
Great  Michael,  which  was  constructed  by  James 
IV.,  in  1509,  was  the  largest  ship  of  war  then 
known  in  the  world.:j:  Some  of  the  merchant 
vessels  also  appear  to  have  been  of  considerable 
size.  In  1542  redress  was  demanded  from  the 
English  for  a  ship  belonging  to  Aberdeen,  laden 
with  fish,  cloth,  and  wool,  and  worth  six  hundred 
pounds  Scottish  money.  Two  kinds  of  galleys 
were  in  use  at  this  period,  the  one  of  which  was 
only  rowed  with  oars ;  the  other,  which  was  fre- 
quently denominated  a  galeasse,  was  much  broader 
as  well  as  larger  than  the  galley,  and  was  propelled 
both  by  sails  and  oars.  Some  of  tliese  vessels  had 
triple  banks  of  oars  raised  over  each  other,  and 

•  Supra,  p.  3S5.  +  Ibid.  p.  ,389. 

+  Supra,  p.  397.     Tlie  cost  of  tliis  monster  ship  was  forty 
tliousanJ  pounds,  an  enormous  sum  at  that  period. 


were  capable  of  containing  sixty  men  in  iron 
armour,  besides  the  sailors  who  managed  the 
vessel,  and  a  hundred  and  four  rowers.  Besides 
guns  on  each  side  of  the  deck  interspersed  between 
the  banks  of  oars,  they  had  both  artillery  and  small 
arms  planted  on  the  forecastle  and  stern. 

In  the  '  Complaint  of  Scotland,'  there  is  a  sea  scene 
which  gives  both  a  curious  illustration  of  ancient 
naval  tactics,  and  an  enumera-  Naval  tactics  and 
tion  of  the  different  kinds  of  ord-  ordnance. 
nance,  engines,  and  weapons  employed  in  a  sea 
fight  at  that  early  period.  The  principal  object  in 
manoeuvring  was  to  attain  the  windward  of  the 
foe,  when  those  who  manned  the  tops  sprinkled 
powdered  quicklime  with  great  efiect  in  the  faces 
of  their  enemies,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the 
riggingby  different  kinds  of  combustibles.'  Among 
the  artillery  emploj'ed  by  the  Scotch  at  this  time, 
mention  is  made  of  eulverins,-|-  falcons,  J  sakers,§ 
half  falcons  and  half  sakers,  slangs,  ||  half  slangs, 
and  quarter  slangs,  head  sticks,  murdrcsars,^ 
pasvolans,**  bersis,tt  doggs,!:!  double  bersis,  and 
hagbuts.§§  Pitscottie  informs  us  that  the  aitil- 
lery  emploj'ed  by  James  V.  against  Tantallon  con- 
sisted of  '  two  great  guns — thrawn-mouthed  Mow, 
and  her  marrow  (companion),  with  two  great 
boteards,  and  two  moyans,  two  double  falcons,  and 
two  quarter  falcons.'  According  to  the  same 
author,  '  Crooked  Mow '  and  '  Deaf  Meg  '  were  era- 
jjloyed  against  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  after  the 
murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  names  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  ordnance  enumerated  are  derived  from 
the  French  and  Flemish  languages.  So  late  as  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  Flemish  gunners 
were  retained  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  art  of  founding  of  cannon ;  but  the  Scots 
seem  to  have  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  art 
from  the  instructions  of  French  artificers.  Robert 
Borthwick,  master-gunner  to  James  IV.,  was  pro- 
bably the  first  Scottish  founder  of  cannon,  and  he 
had  a  French  assistant  named  Peres  Rowan,  who 
was  appointed  in  1532  principal  master-maker  and 
melter  of 'our  soverene  lord's  guns  andartailiziarie' 
during  life.  The  celebrated  train  of  artillery  called 
the  '  Seven  Sisters,'  which  were  cast  by  Borthwick, 
were  captured  by  the  English  at  Flodden;  and  the 
excellence  of  their  workmanship  seems  to  have 
excited  great  admiration  in  the  victors,  who  boasted 
that  they  were  longer,  larger,  and  more  beautiful 

*  Complaint  of  Scotland,  p.  C4.     Matt.  Paris,  p.  1090. 

+  Cannon  of  the  second  order,  which  Tvere  long  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length.  They  were  sometimes  denominated 
serpentines. 

I  A  species  of  cannon  ahont  three  inches  in  calibre. 

§  Sakers  derived  their  name  from  a  species  of  hawk; 
they  were  smaller  than  a  demi-culverin,  and  were  mneh  em- 
ployed in  sieges. 

II  Tills  cannon  coincides  with  the  culverin,  as  the  name 
does,  which  signifies  a  serpent. 

^[  Cannon  of  a  large  size. 

**  A  small  species  of  artillery. 

t+  Eersis  resembled  the  falcon,  hut  was  shorter  and  of  a 
larger  calibre  ;  it  w-as  formerly  much  used  at  sea. 

II  A  species  of  pistols. 

§  §  So  denominated  from  their  butts,  which  were  crooked, 
whereas  those  of  hand-giins  were  straight. 
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than  any  in  the  arsenal  of  their  own  king.  James 
V.  appears  to  have  cmuLated  his  father  in  his  desire 
to  improve  this  arm  of  war;  and  in  the  parliament 
of  1540  it  was  ordained  that  merchants  trading 
with  foreign  countries  should  import  with  every 
cargo  at  least  two  hagbuts,  or  metal  to  make  them, 
together  with  powder  and  '  calms,'  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  same.  In  the  same  parliament  it  was 
enacted,  that  every  landed  proprietor  should  fur- 
nish himself  with  a  'hagbut  of  founde,'  called  a 
'  hagbut  of  crochert,'  A^'ith  their  calms,  bullets,  and 
pelloeks  of  lead  or  iron,  and  a  proper  quantity  of 
powder  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  lead.  The 
owner  of  a  hundred-mark  land  was  to  have  two 
eulverens,  wliile  the  possessor  of  a  forty-mark  land 
was  enjoined  to  provide  one  culveren,  with  calms, 
lead,  and  powder,  and  trestles,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times  for  firing  the  hagbuts.  The  act  extended 
not  only  to  lands  of  regality,  but  to  the  clergy  and 
to  ladies ;  and  directed  that  the  artillery  which  they 
were  commanded  to  provide  should  remain  at  their 
castles,  abbeys,  or  mansions,  to  be  kept  in  due  order 
by  them  and  their  successors,  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  invention  of 
firearms,  they  were  only  partially  adopted,  and  the 
crossbow  and  the  longbow,  and  the  ancient  batter- 
ing engines,  continued  to  be  emploj-ed,  along  with 
the  difi'erent  kinds  of  artillery.  Thus,  in  the  '  Com- 
plaint of  Scotland,'  the  captain  before  attacking 
the  enemy's  vessel  commands  the  soldiers  to  make 
ready  their  crossbows  and  longbows,  fircspcars*  and 
hail  shot,  and  the  gunners  to  stand  by  their  guns; 
and  the  celebrated  Sir  Andrew  "Wood,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  his  men,  before  his  engagement  with 
Stephen  Bull,  says, "  Set  yourselves  in  order  everie 
man  to  his  awn  room ;  let  the  gunners  chai'ge  their 
artaillyiarie,  and  the  crossbows  make  them  readie, 
with  the  lyme  pottis  and  fire-ballis  in  our  tops ; 
and  let  us  keip  our  overlofts  weill  with  two  handit 
swords,  and  every  gude  fellow  remember  the  weill 
of  his  country ;  and  will  God,  for  my  part  I  shall 
shaw  good  example." 

The  defence  of  the  country  still  continued  to 
occupy  a  considerable  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  In  1491  a  statute  which  had  been  re- 
peatedly passed  bj'  the  parliament  was  re-enacted, 
enjoining '  weaponschaAvings,'  to  be  held  four  times 

Weapons  and  in  the  year,  for  the  practice  of 
armour.  warlike  exercises.  It  was  ordained 
that  every  landowner  worth  ten  pounds  a  year  in 
land,  should  provide  himself  with  a  basnett  sallat, 
(a  helmet  without  a  crest,)  white  hat,  gorget,  pe- 
sane,  and  greaves,  with  a  sword,  spear,  and  dagger. 
Those  of  smaller  incomes  were  to  be  armed  ac- 
cording to  their  station.  Yeomen  and  burgesses 
were  enjoined  to  arm  themselves  either  with  bows 
and  arrows  or  an  axe,  and  with  a  sword,  buckler, 

*  The  fire-spear  is  the  lance  a  feu,  a  species  of  fusil 
united  with  a  spear,  much  used  before  tlie  invention  of  the 
bayonet.  One  of  the  inventions  for  "whicli  a  patent  was 
granted,  in  ]  6"2"),  to  Drummond  of  Ilawthornden,  by  Cliarles 
L,  seems  to  liave  been  an  improvement  of  this  weapon.  See 
Glossary  to  the  '  Complaint  of  Scotland,'  p.  349. 


dagger,  and  spear;  and  for  defensive  armour  tliey 
were  to  wear,  according  to  their  station,  whito 
armour,  brigantines  or  jacks,  with  splents  and 
gauntlets  of  plate  armour.  Foot-ball  and  golf 
were  again  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  people 
might  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  practice 
of  archery.  Similar  injunctions  were  issued  in 
1540,  for  the  observance  of  the  stated  military 
musters,  and  the  arming  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. The  nobles  and  barons  •«  ere  directed  to 
arm  themselves  in  white  harness,  light  or  heavy 
according  to  their  pleasure,  and  with  the  weapons 
becoming  their  rank ;  whilst  all  persons  whose 
property  was  below  a  hundred  pounds  of  J'carly 
rent,  were  to  have  a  jack,  or  a  halkrick  (a  corslet), 
or  brigantine,  and  gloves  of  plate,  with  pesane  and 
gorget ;  no  weapons  were  admitted  by  the  muster 
officer  except  spears,  pikes  of  six  ells  length,  Leith 
axes,  haberds,  hand-bows  and  arrows,  cross-bows, 
culverins,  and  two-handed  swords.  It  was  at  the 
same  time  decreed,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
damage  done  to  the  grounds  of  the  poor  by  the 
multitude  of  horsemen  advancing  to  the  army,  and 
the  impediments  they  caused  in  battle,  '  where  all 
must  fight  on  foot,'  the  yeomen  who  brought  horses 
with  them  should  only  use  them  for  carriages  or 
baggage  waggons,  and  that  none  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  mounted  in  the  host,  except  earls, 
barons,  and  great  landed  proprietors.* 

The  manners  of  the  Scottish  court  at  this  period 
were  characterized  by  rude  magnificence,  but  had 
no  pretensions  either  to  refinement   Manners  of  the 
or  delicacy.     In  1503,  that  alliance  period. 

was  formed  between  James  IV.  and  the  Princess 
JIargaret  of  England,  which,  one  hundred  years 
after,  united  the  sovereignty  of  the  two  countries. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  entries  respecting  the 
preparations  for  this  ceremony,  which  occupy  fortj' 
leaves  of  the  '  Treasurer's  Accounts,'  the  marriage 
must  have  been  celebrated  with  remarkable  pomp 
and  magnificence.  No  less  a  sum  than  £1045  5s.  9rf. 
Flemish  money  was  spent  in  the  purchase  of  silver 
plate,  in  Flanders.  Among  many  other  entries 
relative  to  the  repairing  of  the  regalia  and  a  new 
crown  to  the  queen,  on  tlie  16th  of  Juh%  1503, 
there  was  given  '  to  Matho  Auchlek,  goldsmith, 
that  wantit  of  the  king's  crowne  five  ridars  (a 

denomination  of  weight),  twa  Scot-  _,. 

,.  ,  1     i£.  n  Prepai-atLons  tor 

tish  crowns,  half  ane  angell,  wey-      t,;^  man-iase 

and,  ane  unce,'  equal  to  seven  of  James  IV.  and 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  four 
pence.  Two  Harry  nobles  were 
given  to  'gilt  the  king's  cepture.'  Amongst  an  im- 
mense variety  of  household  furnishings,  including 
the  state  bed,  dresses,  &c.,  occur  the  following, 
'  Item,  bocht  fra  James  Hommil,  unce  pcce  of 
Hercules,  ane  pece  of  Marcus  Coriolauus,  twa 
peces  of  Susanna  sewit  to  gidder,  ane  cover  for 
ane  bed  of  Susanna,  ance  pece  of  Salamone,  con- 
tening  in  the  hale  ten  score  elne,  and  bocht  all  for 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.' 

*  Acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  370. 


tlie  Princess 
JMar-raret. 
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Some  curious  particulars  vespocting-  the  journey 
of  the  youthful  princess  fVom  her  father's  do- 
minions, and  the  mode  of  her  reception  in  Scot- 
land, are  given  in  the  narrative  of  John  Young, 
Somerset  herald,*  who  accompanied  the  royal 
cortege.  The  roads  were  so  bad  that  in  some 
places  it  was  necessary  to  send  bodies  of  workmen 
to  '  make  by  force,  waj'S  for  the  queen's  carriages.' 
'  Great  numbers  of  people,'  he  says,  '  assembled  to 
see  their  queen,  and  lined  the  wayside  where  we 
passed.  They  brought  with  them  plenty  of  drink, 
and  served  with  it  every  one  that  wished  for  it,  if 
so  be  that  person  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  same.' 
On  approaching  Dalkeith,  where  j\Iargaret  had 
her  first  meeting  with  the  Scottisli  king,  the  queen 
and  her  attendants  halted  by  the  wayside,  half-a- 
mile  from  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  travel-stains  from  their  dress.  The  ladies 
equipped  the  princess  in  a  new  fresh  di-ess,  and 
'  every  body  likewise  dressed  and  set  themselves 
off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  then  took  their 
appointed  places.' 

On  the  night  after  her  arrival  at  Dalkeith  Castle, 
at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  ^Morton, 
a  fire  broke  out  which  entirely  consumed  the  stables, 
and  the  queen's  two  white  palfreys  perished  in 
the  flames.  One  of  these  was  so  much  beloved  by 
Margaret  that  she  spent  the  next  morning  in 
tears  for  its  loss.  James  hastened  to  console  her 
under  the  misfortune,  and  lost  no  time  in  seek- 
ing to  repair  it.  Three  days  after  (Aug.  6th) 
there  is  the  following  entry  in  the  'Treasurer's  Ac- 
counts.' '  To  John  Auchlek  for  gilting  of  the 
Queen's  bukills  and  bosses  of  the  Queen's  bridill 
and  harnessing  that  was  hyrnt  in  Dalkeith,  four 
pounds  two  shillings;'  and  on  the  10th  of  August, 
the  sum  of  fourteen  shillings  was  paid  '  to  j\Iaistr. 
James  Henrisonnes  man,  of  bridill  silver  of  ane 
horse  giffcn  for  the  queue,  for  hir  hors  were  brynt 
in  Dalkeyth.'  At  the  second  interview  between 
the  king  and  the  princess,  which  took  place  in 
Newbattle  Abbey,  the  Somerset  herald  mentions 
that  '  after  some  words  rehearsed,  the  minstrels 
began  to  play  a  Casse  dance,  which  was  danced 
by  Queen  ^Margaret  and  the  Countess  of  Surrey. 
The  minstrels  then  played  a  round,  the  which  was 
danced  by  the  Queen  led  by  the  Lord  Gray,  and 
they  were  followed  by  many  lords,  ladies,  and 
gentlewomen.  The  King  of  Scotland  then  began 
to  play  on  the  claricords  before  his  Queen :  after 
that  he  played  on  the  kite,  which  pleased  her  very 
much,  and  she  had  great  pleasure  to  hear  him. 
Sir  Edward  Stanley  then  sat  down  to  the  clari- 
cords, and  plaj-ed  a  ballad  which  lie  sang  withal. 
The  king  commended  it  much,  and  called  one  of 
his  gentlemen  who  could  sing  \Qry  well  and  made 
him  sing  with  Sir  Edvi-ard  Stanley,  and  their  voices 
accorded  very  well.  Afterwards,  Sir  Edward  sang 
some  ballads,  with  two  of  his  servants,  and  the 
King  of  Scotland  gave  him  good  thanlcs.'  On  the 
following   Sunday,  Aug.  Gth,  Margaret   attended 

*  Leland's  Collectauea,  vol.  iv.  pp.  267 — 300.  Strick- 
land's Lives  of  tlie  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  pp.  27 — uii. 


The  entry  of  the 

royal  couple 
into  Edinhurgh. 


the  private  chapel  of  Newbattle,  '  accompanied  by 
her  own  English  household  and  the  lady  of  New- 
battle.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  one  of  the 
Eriars  Observant.  After  mass  the  Queen  was  con- 
veyed to  her  chamber,  and  during  the  dinner, 
trumpets  and  sackbuts  blew.  The  minstrels  of  the 
queen's  chamber  began  to  play  after  dinner,  and 
then  danced  the  Queen,  the  Countess  of  Surrey,  the 
Lady  Lisle,  and  the  daughter  of  the  lady  of  New- 
battle.  The  dance  over,  they  passed  the  Sunday 
afternoon  in  games  and  in  conversing.' 

The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  queen's 
solemn  entry  into  Edinburgh.  She  was  met  half 
way  by  James  and  his  company.  The  king's  '  steed 
was  trapped  with  gold,  and  round  its  neck  was  a 
deep  gold  fringe  ;  the  saddle  and  harness  were  of 
gold,  but  the  bridle  and  headgear  of  burnished 
silver.'  On  seeing  the  queen  he  made  a  very  hum- 
ble obeisance,  and  leaping  down  from  his  horse, 
he  came  and  kissed  her  in  her  litter.  Then  mount- 
ing, '  without  putting  his  foot  in  stirrup,'  he  rode 
by  the  side  of  the  queen's  litter,  conversing  with 
her  and  entertaining  her. 

'  Before  they  entered  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  king's 
gentlemen  brought  out  a  fair  com'ser,  trapped  in 
cloth  of  gold,  with  crimson  vel- 
vet interlaced  with  white  and  red ; 
the  king  went  to  the  horse, 
mounted  him  without  touching  the  stirrup,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  companj-,  then  tried  his  paces 
— choosing  to  judge  himself  whether  it  were  safe 
for  his  bride  to  ride  on  a  pillion  behind  him,  which 
was  the  mode  in  which  he  intended  to  enter  the 
city.  Likewise  he  caused  one  of  his  gentlemen  to 
mount  behind  him,  as  a  lady  would  ride,  to  see 
whether  the  courser  w;ould  bear  double  or  not.' 
Having  decided  that  it  was  not  proper  to  trust  the 
safety  of  his  bride  to  his  favourite  charger,  '  he 
dism.ountcd  from  him,  and  condescended  to  ride  on 
the  queen's  gentle  palfrey.  He  mounted,  and  the 
queen  was  placed  on  a  pillion  behind  him,'  in  which 
'  honest  and  antique  fashion  the  gallant  monarch 
rode  through  the  good  town  to  his  palace,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  his  subjects.'  The  way  was  en- 
livened hj  feats  of  horsemanship,  the  hunting  of  a 
tame  deer,  and  the  performance  of  a  pageant  made 
up  of  '  drama,  joust,  and  tourney.'  As  the  royal 
cortege  was  entering  the  city  '  the  grey  friars  came 
in  procession  with  the  cross  and  some  relies,  which 
were  presented  by  their  warden  for  the  king  to  kiss. 
But  he  would  not,  until  the  queen  had  kissed  them, 
and  his  grace  would  still  ride  with  his  head  un- 
covered, out  of  respect  to  her.  Right  across  the 
entry  of  Edinburgh  was  a  gate  with  two  tourelles 
and  a  window  in  the  midst.  In  the  tourelles  were 
at  their  windows  vested  angels,  singing  joyously 
for  the  coming  of  so  noble  a  lady  ;  and  at  the  middle 
window  "was  another  angel,  who  flew  down  and 
presented  the  keys  of  the  town  to  Queen  ^Margaret. 
Then  came  in  procession  the  college  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles,  richly  vested,'  and  they  brought  the 
relic  of  the  arm  of  their  saint,  which  was  jiresented 
to  the  king  to  kiss. 
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'111  the  midst  of  Edinbiu-gli  was  across,  and  hard 
hy  a  fouataLu  casting  fortli  ivine ;  and  each  one 
draulc  that  would.  >iigh  to  tlie  cross  a  scaffold, 
where  w'as  represented  Paris  and  the  three  god- 
desses, with  Mercury,  who  gave  Paris  the  apple  of 
gold.'  With  that  strange  and  incongruous  mixture 
of  heathen  mythology  and  Christian  truth,  ■^vhich 
was  so  characteristic  of  the'  age,  upon  the  same 
f^caifold  were  represented  the  '  Salutation  of  Gabriel 
to  the  Virgin ;'  the  '  Marriage  of  the  Virgia  to 
Joseph  j'  and  a  pageant  with  the  '  Four  Virtues  ;' 
likewise  were  stationed  war-tabrets  which  played 
merrily.  There  were  devices  of  a  licorne  (unicorn) 
and  a  grej'hound,  being  '  the  Stuart  and  Tudor 
beasts,'  and  wreaths  of  cardans,  or  thistles,  and  red 
roses  interlaced,  formed  the  borders. 

'  Then  the  noble  companj'  all  passed  out  of  the 
town  (down  the  Canongate),  and  approached  to  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Holyrood),  where  they 
were  met  by  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
brother  to  the  king,  with  his  cross  borne  before 
him,  accompanied  by  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Orkney,  Caithness,  Pwoss,  Dunblane,  and  Dunkeld, 
together  with  many  abbots,  all  in  their  pontificals, 
preceded  by  their  crosses.'  After  mass,  the  queen 
was  conducted  by  the  king  to  the  great  chamber  of 
Holyrood,  where  the  ladies  of  the  principal  nobles 
and  knights  were  presented  to  her.  She  saluted 
each  of  them  in  turn,  and  then  '  the  king  kissed  her 
for  her  labour;  and  so  took  her  by  the  waist  again 
with  lowly  courtesy,  his  bonnet  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  her  to  her  second  or  inner  chamber,  and 
there  saluted  her  once  more,  taking  his  leave  right 
humbly.'  '  The  town  of  Edinbnrgli  was  all  that 
day  hung  with  tapestry  ;  the  houses  and  windows 
were  full  of  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  ;  and  in 
the  streets  so  great  a  multitude  of  people,  that  it 
was  a  fair  thing  to  see.  The  people  were  very  glad 
of  the  coming  of  their  queen,  therefore  all  the  bells 
of  Edinburgh  town  rang  for  mirth.' 

Ne.Tt  day,  August  8tli,  the  marriage  ceremony 

The  marriage  ^^^^  performed.  The  Somerset 
ceremony,  herald  dwells  with  peculiar  and 

characteristic  complacency  on  the  magnificent 
dresses  of  the  royal  pair,  and  their  attendant  lords 
and  ladies.  The  bride  was  arrayed  in  a  rich  robe 
of  white  and  gold  damask,  bordered  with  crimson 
velvet,  and  lined  with  white  sarcenet.  She  wore  a 
magnificent  crown,  a  collar  of  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  and  a  rich  coif;  her  hair  was  hanging  down 
the  whole  length  of  her  body.  The  king  wore  'a 
robe  of  white  damask,  figured  with  gold,  a  jacket 
with  slashes  of  crimson  satin,  and  the  border  of 
blaclc  velvet,  a  waistcoat  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a 
pair  of  scarlet  hose.  His  shirt  was  broidered  with 
gold  thread,  his  bonnet  black  velvet,  looped  up  with 
a  rich  balass-ruby,  and  his  sword  was  girt  about 
lum.'  The  marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by 
the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  York.  At  the 
Gospel  the  newly-married  pair  '  made  their  offer- 
ings.' ^\'e  learn  from  the  '  Treasurer's  accounts  ' 
that  the  king  '  laid  on  the  buke  six  demys,  five 
shillings   white  silver,'  and  that  there  was  given 


him  '  to  put  in  his  caudell,  and  the  quene's  caudcll, 
U\o  French  crowns.'  At  the  dinner  which  fullov,-ed, 
the  queen  was  served  at  the  first  course  -with  a  wild 
boar's  head,  then  with  a  fair  piece  of  bra«n,  and 
in  the  third  place  with  a  gamhon  (ham),  which  was 
followed  by  divers  other  dishes  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  all  in  fair  and  rich  vessels.  The  king  was 
served  in  gilt  vessels  as  the  queen  was.  The  Arch- 
bishops of  St.  Andrews  and  York  dined  with  him. 
The  state-chamber  was  hung  with  red  and  blue, 
and  '  in  it  was  a  ceil  of  state  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
the  king  was  not  under  it  that  same  day.  There  was 
also  in  the  same  chamber  a  rich  state-bed,*  and  a 
rich  dresser  set  out  after  the  manner  of  the  country.' 
After  dinner  the  minstrels  plaj-ed  and  sang  the 
epithalamium,  composed  in  honour  of  the  nuptials. 
When  they  had  concluded,  a  hall  was  cleared  for  a 
dance.  In  the  evening  the  king  again  went  to 
church,  and  on  his  return  sent  his  marriage  robe 
as  a  perquisite  to  the  English  heralds  and  officers- 
of-arms.  The  queen's  robe,  according  to  ancient 
custom,  was  sent  as  a  fee  to  her  husband's  heralds ; 
but  Margaret,  like  most  ladies,  had  an  affection  for 
her  wedding  gown,  and  redeemed  it  for  hfly  marks. 

On  the  9th  of  xVugust,  a  curious  entry  appears  in 
the  '  Treasurer's  accounts,'  respecting  the  clipping 
of  the  king's  beard.  In  his  de-  The  clippins;  oF 
soription  of  the  king's  first  inter-  the  Idug's  beard. 
view  with  his  bride  at  Dalkeith,  Young,  the  English 
herald,  seems  to  have  been  struck  with  the  length 
of  James's  beard,  and  his  young  bride  was  probably 
a  little  annoyed  at  it,  for  on  the  day  after  the 
marriage  we  find  that  the  gallant  monarch  em- 
ploj'cd  the  Countess  of  Surrey  and  her  daughter 
Lady  Grey  to  clip  his  beard — for  which  service, 
the  Treasurer  informs  us,  these  noble  tonsors  re- 
ceived— the  former  '  fifteen  ells  of  cloth  of  gold,  at 
twenty-two  pounds  the  ell ;  and  the  latter  fifteen 
ells  of  damask  gold,  ilk  ell  twelve  pounds.'  '  This 
somewhat  expensive  frolic,'  says  j\Ir.  Chambers, 
'  acquires  a  melancholy  interest,  from  tlie  refiee- 
tion  that  only  ten  years  after,  the  husband  of  the 
fair  barber  (who  conducted  the  queen  into  Scot- 
land), met  and  slew  the  king  of  Scots  at  Floddcn.' 

We  are  informed  by  Young  that  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  with  jousts  and  jousls  and 
tourneys,  and  other  chivalric  ex-  tuui-.ieys. 
ercises ;  and  the  Treasurer's  accounts  contain 
numerous  entries  relating  to  the  preparations  for 
these  amusements.  August  21st  v>'e  find  that  the 
worthy  official  '  payit  to  Johne  Maj'ue,  bowar,  for 
sixty  justing  spcris  at  the  marriage,  ilk  peee  three 
shillings,'  nine  pounds  (Scots).  '  Item,  for  sic  score 
spcris  for  turnaying,'  eighteen  pounds.  '  Item,  ane 
blak  burdowne  spere,'  five  shillings.  '  Item,  to 
llobert  Cutelarfor  24  swordis,  41  lang  and  12  short 
swordis,  for  turnaying,  ilk  peee  ten  shillings,'  forty 
pounds.  Sums  are  paid  for  '  spere  hedis,'  and  for 
virales  and  diemandis  '  for  spcris.'  '  Sept.  19 — 
to  ane  man  to  pas  to  Strivilin  for  bataile  axes 
and  swordis,  and  to  cum  again  that  nycht,'  nine 

*  State  sleex^irtg  chambers  ^vere  constantly  used  as  dining 
or  sujjper  rooms  until  tlie  seventeenth  century. 
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shillings.  '  Oct.  24 — to  the  heraldis,  for  their  com- 
posicioune  of  the  cschct  of  the  barres,  when  Chris- 
tofcre  Tailyour  fought,'  six  pounds,  thirteen  shil- 
lings and  fourpence.  'Nov.  22 — to  Robert  Cutelar, 
for  sixteen  swords  for  turnaying,  ilk  pece  ten  shil- 
lings, eight  pounds.'  '  Item,  to  JNIoneur  armorar 
for  ane  ])air  of  cuschingis,  brases,  and  mending 
of  the  king's  harness,  at  the  turna3'ing,'  five  French 
crowns,*  equal  to  three  pounds  ten  shillings. 
'  Item,  to  John  Mayne,  bowar,  for  twenty-seven 
speris,'  fifty-four  shillings.  '  Item,  for  three  speris,' 
nine  shillings. 

There  are  some  curious  entries  relating  to  the 
miscellaneous   articles   required   for  the  same  oo- 

Miseellaneous  casion.  The  '  carters  of  Leith,'  a 
exi^enses.  class  of  men  still  existing  in  an 
associated  capacity,  received  si.x  pounds  twelve 
shillings  for  the  use  of  twenty-two  carts  (six 
sliillings  each),  to  bring  the  queen's  luggage  to 
Edinburgh  from  Dalkeith.  On  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember the  Treasurer  '  payit  to  James  Doig,t  to 
cartaris  and  pynouris,  for  carrying  of  beddis-clothes 
and  hingings  (bed-clothes  and  hangings)  fra  the 
Castle  to  the  Abbay  and  other  places,'  twenty-six 
shillings.  '  Item,  to  the  said  James,  to  be  laid  doune 
for  stray  (straw)  to  beddis,  and  for  strewing  of  the 
Abbay  close  with  girse,  (dried  meadow  hay.)  the 
time  of  the  marriage,'  thirty-five  shillings.  'Item, 
to  the  said  James,  he  gaif  at  diverse  tymes  for  forty- 
two  turse  (trusses)  of  bent,  ilk  turse  three  shillings,' 
six  pounds  six  shillings.  '  September  3rd.  Item, 
for  seven  laid  (loads)  of  bent,'  twenty  shillings. 
In  numerous  other  instances  reference  is  made  to 
tlic  same  custom  of  strewing  the  floors  of  the 
chambers  with  rushes.  Under  the  date  of  Sept. 
19th  there  is  an  interesting  entrj'  of  twenty 
French  crowns  paid  by  the  king's  command,  to  the 
English  painter  who  accompanied  the  marriage 
train,  in  charge  of  the  portraits  of  the  English 
king  and  his  queen,  the  Prince  of  England,  and 
Queen  ?»Iargaret,  presented  by  Henry  to  his  son- 
in-law.  It  is  probable  that  this  artist  remained 
in  Scotland  two  months,  following  his  profession  ; 
for,  under  date  November  10th,  1533,  occurs  the 
entry  of  a  proptjiw  to  '  JNIynour  ye  Inglishe 
Payntour  when  he  passit  away,'  one  French 
crown. 

The  records  of  the  Treasurer  show  that  the 
bounty  of  the  king  had  overflowed  towards  the 
Liberality  of  Jarnes  ""i**i'^i'^"s  and  other   persons    of 

to  the  queens       the  queen's  train.     On  his  wod- 
tiuin.  ding-day    he    presented    to    the 

heralds  the  large  sum  of  forty  French  crowns.  Two 
days  later  (August  10th),  twelve  pounds  are  paid 
for  a  present  of  '  Ilollande  claith  giffen  to  the 
Archbishopo  of  Zorlc'  On  the  13th,  eight  English 
minstrels  received  by  the  king's  command  forty 
French  crowns ;  and  an  equal  sum  is  paid  to  the 
trumpets  of    England;    to  the    queen's    four  min- 

*  So  called  becaiiRO  thev  bad  originally  a  crown  on  one 
side. 

h  Tln.^  keeper  of  the  qnet'n's  wardreibe,  and  the  subject  uf 
two  of  Dunbar's  satirical  poems. 


strels  who  remained  with  her,  seven  pounds,  and 
an  equal  sum  '  to  the  English  minstrel  that 
passed  away,  and  the  king  sent  for  him  again  ;'  to 
the  three  minstrels  of  Berwick,  six  pounds  six 
shillings  ;  to  the  '  five  loud  minstrels,'  forty  French 
crowns ;  to  '  the  Erie  of  Oxfurdis  twa  menstralyg, 
five  pounds  twelve  shillings.  The  '  here  ledair 
(bear-leader)  of  Ingland '  is  honoured  with  eight 
crowns  ;  '  the  Inglish  spelair  (climber)  that  playt 
the  supersalt,'  receives  eight  crowns  ;  '  the  portair ' 
eight  '  to  by  him  ane  hors ;'  and  '  the  cofferair ' 
gets  '  eighty  Scotch  ridaris,'  which  were  equal  to 
ninety-two  pounds.  The  '  cofferair  '  was  no  doubt 
an  official  connected  with  the  '  Inglise  coffir,'  which 
probably  contained  the  first  instalment  of  the 
queen's  dower,  consisting  altogether  of  thirty 
thousand  gold  angels,  payable  in  three  equal  por- 
tions. On  the  12th  of  August  four  shillings  are 
paid  to  si.x  men  that  carried  the  coffer  '  fra  the 
Abbej'  to  the  Castell  of  Edinburghe,'  and  next  day 
ten  pounds  are  given  for  '  a  cup  of  silver  overgilt ' 
to  the  cofl'erer.  On  the  11th  of  September  'the 
Italiene  lass  (girl)  that  dansit'  received  by  the 
king's  command  the  sum  of  thirty  French  crowns, 
together  with  five  ells  of  blue  damask,  '  to  be  ane 
goune  to  hir,  ilk  elne'  twenty-four  shillings. 
Bountas,  a  cornet-player,  who  played  in  Queen 
Margaret's  chamber,  was  paid  the  sum  of  twenty- 
eight  shillings  ;  and  shortly  after,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  queen's  coronation,  her  '  loud  minstrels '  and 
her  cornet-player  got  double  fees,  and  Bountas 
was  presented  by  the  king  with  '  new  quhisellis ' 
(whistles).  A  company  of  English  comedians, 
under  the  management  of  John  English,  regaled 
the  court  with  a  dramatic  representation.  '  After 
dinnar,'  says  '  Johne  Younge,'  Somerset  herald,  '  a 
moralitie  was  played  by  the  said  Master  Inglishe 
and  his  companions  in  the  presence  of  the  kyng 
and  queue,  and  then  daunces  were  daunced.'* 
The  '  three  gysaris  that  playit  the  play,'  and 
who  on  the  13th  of  August  received  a  gratuity  of 
thirty  French  crowns,  probably  belonged  to  this 
company. 

In  the  succeeding  year  the  king  undertook  an 
expedition  to  the  Borders,  for  the  repression  and 
punishment  of  the  freebooters  who  pj-eparations  for 
infested  that  district.  The  ac-  the  '  Kaid  of 
counts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  in  Eskdale.' 
reference  to  this  affair,  popularly  termed  the  '  Raid 
of  Eskdale,'  cast  most  interesting  light  both  on  the 
manners  of  the  times,  and  the  personal  character  of 
the  Scottish  monarch,  who  was  fond  of  combinin" 
amusement  with  the  weightier  cares  of  govern- 
ment. They  show  that  he  '  was  attended  in  his 
progress  by  his  huntsmen,  falconers,  morris-dancers, 
and  all  the  motley  and  various  minions  of  his 
pleasures,  as  well  as  by  his  judges  and  ministers  of 
the  law;  and  whilst  troops  of  the  unfortunate 
marauders  were  seized  and  brought  in  irons  to  tho 
encampment,  executions  and  entertainments  appear 
to  have  succeeded  each  other  with  extraordinary 

•  Leland's  Collect,  vol.  iv.  p.  8,58. 
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rapidit}'.'     One  of  the  first  items  of  expense  is  the 
very  characteristic  entry  of  a  sum  for  horses  to  carrj' 
James  Mylsone  and  Alex.  Harper  two  of  tire  king's 
minstrels  into  Eskdale,  and  for  '  twa  hides  to  be 
jacks '  for  other  two  of  the  same  tuneful  fraternity. 
James  Hog,  the  '  Tale-Teller,'  receives  twenty-eight 
shillings  to  '  fee  twa  hors  to  take  the  king's  harness ' 
or  armour  into  Eskdale.     Then  follow  various  sums 
for  crossbows  and  bolts,  five  pair  of  spurs  to  the 
king,  stirrup-irons,  riding  girths,  horse-collars,  &c., 
new    '  Icg-splentis '    (greaves)    to   the   king,    'twa 
gret  bucklaris,'  '  twa  dosan '  bows  and  as  many  bow- 
strings. Two  shillings  were  given  to  the  '  armoraris 
that  brocht  the  king's  leg-splentis,  for  drink-silver,' 
and  four  shillings  to  John  Foreman  for  mending 
the  king's  lectdecamp.*     On  the  king's  arrival  at 
Dumfries,  forty-two  shillings  were  disbursed  on  the 
13tli  of  August  '  to  menstrales  to  fee  thaim  horses 
to  Eskdale,  and  syne  again  to  Dumfriese.'     Next 
day  fourteen  shillings  were  distributed  among  the 
town  'piparis;'  on  the  IVththc  same  sum  was  paid 
'  to  the  man  that  hangit  the  thievis  at  the  HuUir- 
bus,'  and  eight  pence  '  for  ane  raip  to  hang  thaim 
in.'     Four  days  after,  fourteen  shilhngs  were  paid 
'  to  the  man  that  hangit  the  thieves  in  Canonby.' 
On  the  same  evening  the  king  was  entertained  by 
two   English   women    who    sang    to   him   in   his 
pavilion,  and  received  a  donation  of  twentj--eight 
shillings.  Mention  is  also  made  of  '  ane  Inglishman 
that   gaif  ane  bow  and  arrowes  to   the  king,'  of 
another  who  '  brocht  ane  deir  fra  Lord  Dacre,'  of 
'  ane  gyde '  \^  ho  passed  with  Sir  Thomas  Alane  '  to 
Edinburghe,  for  wyne  to  the  king  in  Eskdale,'  of 
'  the  prior  of  Carliles  twa  men,'  who  brought  a 
present  of  malmsey   wine  to   the  king,  of  '  twa 
wifEs  who  brocht  aill  to  the  king  fra  Sir  John 
Musgrave,'  who  all  came  in  for  a  liberal  share  of 
tlie  royal  bounty.     On  the  23rd  of  August,  James 
was  at  Lochmaben  in  company  with  Lord  Dacre, 
the  English  warden,  who  had  received  his  mas- 
ter's instructions  to  meet  the  Scottish  king,  and 
afford   him    every   assistance   in   the   suppression 
of  the  Border    thieves.      James  appears   to  have 
lost  several  sums  at  cards  to  the  English   baron. 
On   the  31st  of  August,  thirty  pounds  were  paid 
to  Sir  Alexander   Jardine  and  his  men,  for  the 
capture  of  a  notable  thief  named   Gib   Lindesay, 
and  two   of  his   accomplices.      An   entry,    under 
the   date  of  September   11th,   of  forty-two   shil- 
lings '  to  Johne  Goldsmythe  for  tursing  (packing 
and  carrying)  of  the  organis  in  Eskdale,'  shows 
that  the  king  in  this  expedition  had  '  not  only  his 
minstrels  to  cheer  his  hours  of  relaxation,  but  also 
musical  instruments,  and  those  not  the  most  port- 
able.'    On   the   same   day   a   second   donation  of 
twenty-eight  shillings  was  given  by  the  king  to 
the  pipers  of  Dumfries.     On  the  7th  he  paid  four- 
teen shillings  for  'ane  Portugale  skin  to  be  halk 
hudis  (hawk-hoods),  and  nest  day  fourteen  shillings 
W'ere   paid   by   the   king's   command  to   William 
Spicehouse   in  contentacioune  of  ane  ring  whilk 

*  A  portable  bed,  -wbicb  be  carried  with  bim  to  tlie  field, 
and  in  all  bis  journeys  and  bunting  excursions. 


the  king  tuke  fra  him.'     Numerous  entries  occur 
in   these   records  which  exhibit  the  character  of 
James  in  a  very  favourable  light,  and  aiford  un- 
quivocal  proofs  of  his  generosity      Ej„n,j,,^s  of 
and   sense   of  justice.     Thus,   for       tbe  king's 
example,  on  the  14th  of  September,       generosity. 
he  caused  ten  shillings  to  be  paid  '  in  Lochmaben  to 
ane  puir  man  that  all  the  court  tuke  his  hay  fra 
him.'   On  the  same  day  he  gave  a  unicorn,  or  eight- 
and-twenty  shillings,  to  '  ane  Inglisman  that  was 
ship-broken.'     On  one  occasion  he  bestowed  two 
pounds  fourteen  shillings  on  '  puir  wyffis  of  Ballin- 
orefe  that  had  thare  gudes  taken  awaj-  by  Johne 
Stewart ;'  and  on  the  same  day  he  gave  eighteen 
shillings  '  till  other  twa  puir  wyffis  that  the  king 
spilt    (spoiled)    there    corn.'     In    his  journeys   he 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  small 
sums  to  'puir  wj'ffis  be  the  gait'  (by  the  way),  and 
his   return    to   his   capital  from   this   '  raid '  was 
marked  by  his  giving  tweho  pence  on  the  19th  of 
September   '  to   ane    puir   wyfe   on    the   muir   of 
Edinburghe.' 

The  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer,  during 
the  reign  of  James  IV.,  afford  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able and  curious  information  re-    .vmnscmeiits  of 
specting  the  favourite  amusements      tlie  king  and 
of  the   king   and   nobles   at  this  nobles, 

period.  '  The  king's  fondness  for  games,  glee,  and 
merriment  of  every  kind,'  it  has  been  justly  said, '  is 
ludicrous ;  and,  when  we  consider  the  many  grave 
and  valuable  qualities  which  James  undoubtedly 
possessed,  presents  a  singular  picture  of  human 
nature.'  The  chief  out-of-door  Out-of-doca- 
sports  of  the  king  seem  to  have  siiorts. 

been  the  tournament,  hunting  the  deer,  hawking, 
archery,  '  the  cache,'  and  playing  at  bowls.  In  the 
Treasurer's  accounts,  there  are  frequent  payments 
for  balls  to  the  king  to  play  at  the  '  cache,'  and  lor 
money  lost  by  him  at  the  game.  For  example  : — 
'  May  10,  1496,  to  the  king  in  Strivilin,  to  play  at 
the  cache,' six  pounds  ten  shillings.  'April  17th, 
1508,  for  balls  to  the  king,  to  play  at  the  cache,' 
four  shillings.  Same  day,  '  to  the  king,  whilk  he 
tint  (lost)  at  the  cache,'  fourteen  shillings.  April 
19,  the  king  '  playit  at  the  cache  with  the  Laird  of 
Burley,  and  tint  four  pounds  four  shillings.'  An 
entry  on  the  7th  of  June,  1496,  shows  the  jiossi- 
bility  of  very  deep  play  at  this  game  : — '  To  Wat 
of  Lesley,  that  he  wan  at  the  cache  fra  the  king,' 
twenty -three  pounds  eight  shillings.  The  '  cache  ' 
was  probably  a  similar  game  to  that  of  '  cache,'  or 
'  cage-ball,'  which  is  still  practised  by  boys  in  Scot- 
land, and  is  played  against  a  dead  wall.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  '  the  kites,'  probably  nine  ptins  or 
skittles,  the  '  Irish  gamync,'  the  '  prop,'  at  which 
the  king  played  in  Strathbogy,  losing  four  shil- 
lings and  four  pence,  the  'lang  bowlis,'  with  which 
his  majesty  amused  himself  at  St.  Andrews  on  the 
28th  of  April,  14S7,  and  the  '  row  bowlis,'  which 
contributed  to  his  roj-al  diversion  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1501,  on  which  occasion  Sir  John  Sinclair  of 
Dryden,  and  the  prothonotary,  Andrew  Forman, 
were  his  partners  in  the  game. 
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An  entry,  on  (he  28th  of  December,  1501,  affords 
one  out  of  hundreds  of  similar  instances  of  the 
king's  urbanity  :— '  To  play  at  the  bylis  (bowls) 
•with  Johnc  Andcrsonc,  that  wantis  feit  and  handis,' 
fonrtcen  shillings.  In  spite  of  his  detruncated 
condition,  John  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
a  match  for  his  majesty.  There  arc  continual 
references  throughout  the  Treasurer's  accounts  to 
archery,  shooting  at  the  butts,  shooting  with  the 
crossbrow  and  culveren,  and  playing  at  the  golf 
and  football.  In  all  of  these  games  the  king 
appears  to  have  been  no  mean  proficient.  Another 
favourite  sport  of  James  was  the  exhibition  of  his 
skill  and  strength  in  striking  with  the  great  sledge 
hammer  used  by  smiths  in  their  forge.  Thus,  when 
Sir  Anthony  d'Arsy  came  into  Scotland  from  the 
French  court,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
tournament  held  at  Stirling  in  1506,  we  find  on 
the  25th  June  this  entry  in  the  books  of  the  High 
Treasurer ; — '  Item,  to  the  smith,  when  the  king 
and  the  French  knycht  strack  at  the  steddye,  thir- 
teen shillings.'*  One  curious  instance  of  James's 
love  of  practical  jokes  and  vulgar  merriment  is  to 
be  met  with  under  the  14th  August,  1491  : — Item, 
to  a  wife  at  Bathgate-bog,  that  the  king  revit  a 
rung  fra  (wrested  a  stick  from),  eighteen  shillings. 
On  the  2nd  of  May,  1504,  there  is  a  curious  entry 
of  twenty-eiglit  shillings,  paid  to  '  Dande  Doule 
quhilk  he  wan  fra  the  king  on  hors-rynning,' 
which,  as  Mr.  Pitcaiin  remarks,  is  probably  the 
earliest  notice  of  horse-racing  in  Britain,  and  bet- 
ting on  the  event  of  the  race  as  an  amusement. 

The  principal  in-door  anmsements  of  the  king 
and  nobles  were  playing  at  chess  tables,  cards  and 

In-door  amuse-  dice,  and  listening  to  tale-tellers, 
meuts.  minstrels,  and  players.     The  king 

seems  almost  invariably  to  have  played  for  money, 
and  his  losses  at  cards  were  frequentlj'  very  heavy. 
Thus,  in  14!-I8,  we  have — 'Item,  on  Yule-day,  for  the 
king  himself  to  play  at  tJie  dice  and  cards,'  twenty- 
eight  pounds ;  '  Item,  on  St.  John's-day,  at  even 
(only  two  days  later),  sent  with  Archie  Dickson 
to  the  king,  to  play  at  the  dice  at  Lithgow,'  forty- 
two  pounds.  On  the  single  night  of  Christmas, 
1496,  there  are  given  to  the  king,  at  Melrose,  to 
spend  at  cards,  'thirty-five  unicornis,  eleven  French 
crowns,  a  ducat,  a  ridare,  and  a  lew ' — in  all  forty- 
t\^o  pounds.  Throughout  the  Avhole  of  the  winter 
jicriod,  indeed,  there  are  entries  almost  every  night 
for  suras  lost  at  the  cards  or  the  tables  ;  for,  as 
Mr.  Chambers  remarks,  the  king,  with  true  royal 
feeling,  seems  to  have  thought  it  beneath  him  ever 
to  win. 

James  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  appears  to  have  been 
Music  and  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  that 
singing.  delightful  art.  As  Jlr.  Tytler  re- 
marks, when  the  noted  papal  embassy  arrived  at 
his  court,  which  brought  him  from  his  Holiness  a 
splendid  sword  of  justice  still  to  be  seen  amonn-st 
the  Scottish  regalia,   the  first  attitude  in   which 

*   Scottisli  Worthies,  vol.  iii.  p.  343. 


we  discover  the  king  is  '  listhening,'  not  to  the 
ambassador,  but  to  the  '  Palp's  ambassador's  ser- 
vant,' who  was  a  celebrated  singer,*  In  his  fre- 
quent progresses  through  his  kingdom,  he  was 
generally  met  at  the  gates  of  the  town  by  maidens, 
who  welcomed  him  with  songs  ;  and  wherever  he 
went,  he  appears  to  have  sought  and  liberally 
guerdoned  those  "who  could  please  him  in  his 
favourite  art.  Thus,  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts, 
as  regularly  as  the  king  comes  to  Dumfries,  '  a 
little  crukit-backit  viear'  makes  his  appearance, 
and  this  deformed  vocalist  figures  from  year  to 
year  as  a  recipient  of  the  royal  bounty. f  James  re- 
tained about  his  person  a  vast  mul-       -,. 

^  Blasicians. 

titude  of  'lutaris,'  'piparis,  'fithe- 

laris '  (fiddlers),  '  clarsehaaris '  (Highland  harpers), 
'  tabrounaris,'  '  trumpetaris,'  '  schawmeris,'  &c.,  lo 
all  whom  frequent  entries  are  made,  both  for  or- 
dinary pay  and  presents.  Thus,  ou  July  10,  1489, 
eight  pounds  eight  shillings  were  paid  '  to  Inglis 
(English)  pyparis  that  came  to  the  eastell,  and 
playit  to  the  king.'  On  the  26th  of  August,  1504, 
four  French  crowns  were  given  '  to  Cuddy  the 
Inglis  luter,  to  louse  his  chcyne  of  grotis,  quhilk 
he  tint  at  the  cartes  (to  relieve  his  chain  of  groats, 
which  he  lost  at  cards).  And  on  New  Y'ear"s-day, 
1506,  the  sum  of  forty-one  pounds  eleven  shillings 
was  paid  '  to  divers  menstrales,  schawmeris,  trura- 
potcris,  taubronaris,  fithelaris,  lutaris,  clarsehaaris 
and  piperis,'  extending  to  eighty-nine  persons.  Of 
'menstrales'  who  combined  the  professions  of 
music  and  poetry,  James  entertained  no  fewer  than 
thirty-one  at  his  own  court ;  many  of  these  appear 
to  have  been  natives  of  England  and  the  southern 
states  of  Europe.  Thus,  on  the  21st  of  November, 
1504,  fourteen  shillings  were  paid  '  to  ane  of  the 
four  Italienne  minstrels,  to  by  him  ane  hat,  by  the 
king's  commands ;'  and,  on  February  15,  1512-13, 
twenty-five  pounds  five  shillings  were  given  '  to 
Guilyeame,  organer,  Frenchcman,  and  his  five  com- 
plices, French  menstralis.'  One  of  Tale-tellei-i  and 
the  king's  favourite  amusements  ballad-singeis. 
was  listening  to  tale-tellers  and  the  singers  of  songs 
and  ballads.  Thus,  in  June,  1489,  the  accounts  in- 
troduce us  to  '  Cunnynghame  the  singer,'  who  re- 
ceives at  the  king's  commands  a  demy ;  that  is, 
fourteen  shillings.  A  few  days  later,  we  find  an 
entry  of  ten  povuids  '  to  AYilyeani  Sangster,  of 
lithquo,  for  a  sang-buke  he  brocht  to  the  king.' 
'  On  Monunda,  the  2nd  of  January,  1491 ' — proba- 
bly on  the  festival  still  observed  in  Scotland  under 
the  name  of  Handsel  JNIonday, — three  unicorns, 
equal  to  two  pounds  fourteen  shillings,  were  paid 
'  to  Sir  Thomas  Galbretht,  Jok  Goldsmyt,  and 
Crawfurde,  for  the  singing  of  a  ballad  to  the  king 
in  the  morning;'  and,  among  frequent  entries  of 
the  same  kind,  we  find,  '  jSIay  23,  1496,'  fourteen 
shillings  paid  '  to  twa  women,  that  sang  to  the 
king  in  Strivilin.'  In  the  department  of  story- 
telling, we  hear  of  '  Wallase  that  tells  the  geistis  ;' 
'  AVidderspoon    the    Foular   that  tald    talcs   and 
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■brocht  foulis  to  the  king-;'  of  Watschod  the 
talc-teller;  of  'the  twa  filhilaris,'  who  'sang-' 
the  ballad  or  romance  of  '  Grej-stcil  to  the  king ;' 
and  of  'a  puir  man,  who  told  tales'  to  his  ma- 
jesty of  Scotland,  and  received  for  his  recitations 
the  reward  of  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  company 

_,  of  English  comedians  who  entcr- 

1  layers  . 

tained  the  court  at  the  celebration 

of  the  nuptials  of  James  IV.  and  the  Princess 
Margaret ;  and  we  learn  that  on  the  5th  of  Aug. 
1488,  five  pounds  were  given  at  Linlitligow,  to 
'  Patrick  Johnson,  and  the  players  that  plaj't  to 
the  king.'  The  same  company  played  a  twelve- 
month after  at  the  same  place  for  the  entertainment 
of  a  Spanish  embassy,  and  were  rewarded  with 
eight  pounds  eight  shillings.  We  find  in  the 
Dancers  and  accounts  numerous  references  to 
'  gysaris.'  i  dansaris  and  g3-saris,'  who  seem 
to  have  entertained  his  majesty  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  probably  connected  with  the 
particular  places  where  they  exhibited.  Thus 
entries  arc  made  of  gratuities  bestowed  upon  '  the 
gysaris  of  the  toune  of  lidinburghe,'  the  '  dansaris 
and  gysaris'  at  Lanark,  and  the  'dansaris  and 
gysaris  '  at  Arbroath.  The  '  dansaris  '  were  no 
doubt  morrice  dancers,  for  there  are  an  immense 
number  of  entries  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  re- 
garding this  pastime.  Thus  '1501-2,  Feb.  8,  To 
the  men  that  brocht  in  the  morice  dance,  and  to 
the  menstralles  of  Strivelin  be  the  king's  command,' 
forty-two  shillings.  '  1503-4,  Jan.  5,  To  Maistcr 
John  (the  French  Leech,  afterwards  Abbot  of 
Tung-land),  to  buy  bells  for  the  moriss  danss,' 
twenty-eight  shillings.  '  Jan  6.  To  Colin  Camp- 
bell and  his  marrowiss  (companions)  that  brocht 
in  the  moriss  daunss,  and  for  their  expenses  maid 
thairon,  be  the  king's  command,'  twentj'  French 
crowns,  equal  to  fourteen  pounds  Scots.  On  the 
following  day  there  are  enti-ies  of  considerable 
sums  for  '  rede  and  blew  taflfeti,'  to  make  '  six 
daunsing  cotes  in  Maistcr  Johne's  danss,'  for  '  blak 
gray  to  h'ne  the  same,'  for  '  blew  taffeti  to  the 
womanc's  goun  in  the  said  dance,'  and  for  '  seven 
eln  quhite  to  Ijme  the  same,'  for  '  taffeti  blew,  rede, 
and  variant,  for  the  said  daunsaris  hede  gere.'  On 
a  subsequent  occasion,  the  Treasurer  paid  for  '  green 
sey  to  be  dancing  coats,  doublets  and  hose,  &e.  to 
five  boys,  and  a  kirtle,  &c.  to  a  woman  (Margaret 
Naper),  for  dancing,  and  for  stuff  to  be  seven 
dancing  coats  and  doublets  to  the  squires,  viz. 
Thomas  Boswell  and  his  companions.'  Next  day 
four  pounds  twelve  shillings  were  paid  to  Thomas 
'  for  thirty  dosane  bellis  to  the  dansaris.'  Margaret 
Naper  received  for  her  services  on  this  occasion 
the  gift  of  'four  eln  of  scarlet  at  fifty  shillings  the 
eln,  and  five  quarters  wellus,'  at  two  pounds  fifteen 


*  Thomas  Boswell,  -who  figures  so  conspicuously  in  the 
train  -levoteil  to  the  amusement  of  the  Scottish  monarch, 
was  a  cadet  of  the  old  house  of  IJalmuto,  in  i\yfe,  and  -was 
finally  rewarded  I'or  liis  services  by  a  grant  of  the  estate  of 
Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  well- 
known  biographer  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
VOL.  I. 


shillings.  On  the  5th  of  Dec.  1512,  nine  pounds 
were  paid  to  '  the  servitouris  of  Monsur  la  Mote,' 
(the  French  ambassador  who  fell  at  Flodden,)  that 
'  dansit  ane  moriss  to  the  king,'  and  on  the  IGth  of 
the  same  month  they  received  a  further  gratuity  of 
five  pounds  eight  shillings  for  dancing  '  an  uther 
moriss  to  the  king  and  cpienc.'  '  Gysaris,'  '  dan- 
saris,' and  '  playeris '  appear  to  have  been  in  some 
measure  synonymous;  as  mention  is  made  of  '  gy- 
saris that  dansit  to  the  king  and  queen,'  of  '  gysaris 
that  playit  the  play,'  of  French  minstrels  '  that 
maid  ane  danss  in  the  Abbay,'  and  of  '  the  Span- 
yeartis  (Spaniards)  that  dansitt  before  the  king 
on  the  cawsay  of  Edinburgho  before  the  Thesauris 
(Treasurer's)  lugeing,'  on  the  16th  of  Jan.  1491,  and 
who  received  from  his  majestj'  a  gratuity  of  thirty 
unicorns,  equal  to  twenty-seven  pounds. 

In  the  family  of  every  person  of  distinction  at 

this    period    there   was   a    i  ester  ^    , 

.    ,    .      ,  ,,  ^  I'ools  and  lesters. 

maintained,  generally  a  compo- 
sition of  knave  and  fool;  and  it  appears  from  the 
Treasurer's  Accounts  that  several  '  fools  '  formed 
part  of  the  establishment  of  James  IV.  Among 
these  is  one  styled  '  Jok  Fule,'  '  Daft  Jok  the 
Fule,'  and  '  Joline  Wallass  the  Fule,'  who  attended 
the  king  on  his  visit  to  St.  Andrews,  in  Oct.  1504, 
and  died  in  the  summer  of  1508,  as  on  June  19,  the 
sum  of  sixteen  shillings  was  paid  '  for  Jok  Wallass 
tyrment.'  Another  of  these  jesters  named  John 
Bute  received  for  his  dress  in  Dec.  1506  '  a  doctor's 
goun  of  eliamlot,  lined  with  black  grey  and  pur- 
fellit  with  skins,  with  a  hoode,  a  doublet  of  fustian, 
hose,  and  a  grey  bonnet,'  and  at  the  same  time 
'  Spark,  John  Butis  man,'  received  a  gown  of  russet, 
doublet  of  fustian,  and  hose  of  carsay.  A  third, 
named  Thomas  Nornee  or  Norny  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  attendant,  and  to  have  regularly 
accompanied  the  king  on  his  journeys  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  There  are  various 
entries  in  the  accounts  for  articles  of  dress  to  him, 
such  as  bonnets,  shoes,  a  coat  of  yellow  and  black 
eliamlot,  a  doublet  of  birge  satin,  a  pair  of  carsay 
hose,  red  and  yellow,  &c.  In  Slay,  1505,  three 
pounds  ten  shillings  were  given  '  to  the  wif  quhair 
Nornee  lay  sick  in  the  Scnnis;'  and  July  23,  three 
pounds  were  paid  for  '  ane  hors  to  Nornee.'  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  an  English  jester  styled 
variously  '  Jolly  Johne  the  fide  of  Englande,'  and 
'  Gentil  Johne,  the  Englise  fule,'  to  whom  nume- 
rous sums  are  given. 

In  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  there  are  numcroiis 

entries  of  sums  paid  for  the  cloth- 

}■  Blackamoors, 

ing  and  entertainment  ot  a  party 

of  blackamoors  who  were  maintained  at  the  court 

of  James  IV.     They  were  captured  by  one  of  the 

Bartons   in  a  Portuguese  ship,  in  which,  among 

other  curiosities,  were  found  a  musk  cat,  and  a 

'Portengale  horse  with  a  red  tail.'     Two  of  the 

Blackamoor  girls  were  baptized  by  the  names  of 

Ellen  and  Margaret;  and  were  educated  at  court, 

where  they  remained  as  attendants  upon  the  queen. 

A    tournament   was   held  in    1506,   in   honour  of 

one  of  these  '  IMoor  lasses,'  in  which   the  '  dark 

4b 
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honnm-  of  the 
'  Jloor  lass.' 


ladye '  "was  seated  in  great  state  in  a  triumphal 
Tournaments  in  chariot,  and  adjudged  the  prize  to 
the  victor.  The  object  of  this  was 
not,  as  some  may  suppose,  toridicule 
the  splendid  solemnities  of  the  jousts  and  tourneys 
of  the  day.  Tlie  preparations  for  the  ceremony  were 
made  "with  all  gravity  and  solemnity;  and  articles 
of  defiance  \\eve  even  sent  to  France,  in  which  a 
Scottish  champion,  under  the  name  of  a  "wild  or 
savage  knight,  challenged  the  chivalry  of  the 
Fi'cnch  court  to  break  a  spear  in  honour  of  the 
sable  damsel.  Among  other  knights  the  gallant 
Sir  Anthon}^  D'Arsy  de  la  Bastie  visited  Scotland 
on  this  occasion,  and  appears  to  have  gained  great 
distinction.  In  the  succeeding  summer  of  1507 
the  king  instituted  another  gorgeous  tournament 
in  honour  of  the  Moor.  '  She  again  appeared  in 
a  triumphal  chariot,  and  "was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
damask  silk,  powdered  with  gold  spangles;  whilst 
her  two  damsels  were  clothed  in  gowns  of  green 
Flanders  tallcta.'  On  this  occasion  there  "was  in- 
troduced a  troop  of  wild  men  clothed  in  goat- 
skins and  harts'  horns,  which,  "we  learn  from  tlic 
Treasurer's  books,  were  sent  by  Sir  AYilliam 
Murray  from  TuUibardine,  at  the  expense  of  six 
shillings.*  It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that 
Dunbar  indited  his  lines  on  '  Ane  Black-Moir.' 

'  Lang  have  T  sung  of  ladies  white, 
Now  of  ane  black  I  will  indite, 

That  landed  forth  from  the  last  ships, 
Wliom  lain  I  would  describe  perfyte,+ 
]\Iy  ladye  with  the  meiklej  lips. 

'  How  she  is  tnte  mow'd,§  like  an  ape, 
And  like  a  pangaral||  unto  graip, 

And  how  her  short  cat-nose  up  skips. 
And  bow  she  shines  like  ony  saip, — *|[ 
j\ly  ladye  witli  the  meikle  lips. 

'  When  she  is  clad  in  rich  apparel, 
She  Ijlinks  as  bright  as  ane  tar-barrel; 

Wlien  she  was  born,  the  sun  thol'd  clix^se,** 
The  nycht  be  fain-n-  fought  in  her  quarrel — 
j\Iy  ladye  with  the  meikle  lips.' 

Blackamoors,  however,  were  not  such  a  novelty 
at  the  Scottish  court  as  might  be  supposed.  In 
1508  two  Blackamoor  Friars  came  to  Scotland,  and 
remained  for  a  few  months,  James  IV.  having  oc- 
casionally contributed  to  defray  their  expenses  and 
to  furnish  '  the  More  Frcris'  with  articles  of  dress. 
In  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  there  occurs  repeated 
mention  of  one  of  the  king's  minstrels,  Avho  is 
variously  styled  'the  !More  taubroner,'  'Peter  the 
Moryen,'  and  'Peter  the  More.'  And  the  follow- 
ing entry  in  the  same  record  shows  that  the 
queen  also  had  a  black  maiden,  who  waited  on 
her  :  '  Item,  for  three  ells  -}  French  russet,  to  the 
queen's  black  maiden,  £3  16s.  Gd.' 

In  Dunbar's  '  Kemonstrance  to  the  King,'  we  are 
presented  with  a  remarkably  graphic   picture  of 

IniUscriniinate    ^^^^   ^^'^^^'^^   ^^    importunate,   idle, 

lil)eraUty  of      and  Avorthless  characters  w'ho  in- 

.Tames  IV.       f^gted  the   Scottish  court   at  this 

period,  attracted  by  the  indiscriminate  prodigality 

of  its  gay  and  gallant  sovereign. 

*   Scottish  Worthies,  vol.  iii,  p.  3;U.  +  Perfectly. 

§  Having  tiie  under  jaw  projecting." 
%  Soa^).  **  \Vas  under  eclipse. 

+  f  Most  eagerly. 


Large. 
A  stroUer. 


'  Sir,  ye  have  mony  seriitours, 

And  officers  of  divers  ouris  ; 

Kiiknien,  courtmen,  and  craftsmen  fyne  J 

iJociors  injure,  and  medicine, 

Bivinours,  rethors,  and  philosophours, 

Astrologs,  artists,  and  oratours. 

Men  of  arms,  and  valiant  knights, 

And  mony  other  gudlie  wiglits  ; 

Musicians,  minstrels,  and  minie  singers  ; 

Chevalours,  callanders,  and  French  tlingers; 

Coiners,  carvours,  and  carpentars, 

Buihlers  of  harks,  and  ballingars;* 

Masons,  building  on  the  land, 

And  shipwrights  hewing  on  the  strand  ; 

Glasswrights,  goldsmiths,  and  lapidaris, 

Printers,  paintours,  and  potingaris  ;-h 

And  all  of  their  craft  cunning, 

And  all  at  anisj  labouring; 

Which  pleasant  is  and  honourable, 

And  to  your  highness  profitable, 

And  richt  convenient  for  to  be, 

With  your  high  regal  majesty; 

Deserving  of  your  grace  most  ding,§ 

Both  thank,  reward,  and  cherishing. 

'And  tiiough  that  I  among  the  lave,Il 
Unworthy,  be  ane  place  to  have. 
Or  in  ttieir  number  to  be  told, 
As  lan;^  in  mind  my  work  sliall  hold, 
As  haiim'  in  evetj  circumstance. 
In  furrn,  in  matter,  and  substance. 
But  wearing,  or  consumption, 
Kust,  canker,  or  corruption. 
As  ony  of  their  works  all, 
Altho'  that  my  reward  he  small ! 

'  But  ye  so  gracious  are  and  meek, 
That  on  your  highness  follows  eik, 
Another  sort,  most  miserable. 
Though  they  be  not  so  profitable, 
Fenyeours,**  fleichours,+  +  and  liatterars; 
Cryars,  crackers, J|  and  clatteravs,§§ 
Soukars,[!||  gi-onkars,^^  gledars,***  gunnars; 
MonsourisfH  of  France,  good  claret  cunnars;^]:  J 
Inopportune  askers  of  Yrland  kind; 
And  meat  reivars,§§§  like  out  of  mind; 
ScaiTars,[[||  [|  and  scamlars,^J^^  in  the  nuke, 
And  hall  hunters  of  draik  and  duke  ; 
Thrimlars,****  and  thrifters,-t-f  •!■+  as  they  war  wod; 
Kokens,J|  +  |  that  kens  na  man  of  gude, 
Shoulderers,  and  schowars,§§§§  that  has  no  shame, 
And  to  no  cunning  tliat  can  claim ; 
And  kennone  other  craft  nor  curis 
But  to  make  thrang,  Sir,  in  your  duris, 
And  rush  in  where  they  counsel  hear, 
Aud  will  at  na  man  nurture  leir  :||j|I||| 
lu  quintessence,  eik,  inginours^f^['i[*[[  joly, 
That  far  can  multiplie  in  folie  ; 
l-'antastic  fools,  baith  false  and  gi-eedy, 
Of  tongue  untrue,  and  hand  unsteady, 
Few  dare  of  all  this  last  additioun, 
Come  in  Tolbooth,  without  remissiouu. ****** 

The  accounts  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  show  how 
well  deserved  were  these  indignant  censures.  Open- 
ing them  at  random  with  Mr.  Tytler,  we  find  the 
king,  on  the  11th  February,  1488,  (then  not 
twenty  years  of  age,)  bestowing  nine  pounds  on 
Gentle  John,  the  English  Fule  :  on  the  10th  of 
June,  wc  have  an  item  to  '  English  pypers,  who 
played   to  the  king   at  the  castle  gate,  of  eight 

•  Vessels  of  war.  +  Apothecai'ies.  +  Once. 

§  Worthy.         ||  Best.         %  Entire.         **  Deceivers, 
tf  Wheedlers.  H  Boasters.  §§  Tattlers. 

Illl  Loiterers.     ^*\\  Shai-pers.     ***  Persons  like  kites, 
f+f  Mniisieurs.  Ill  Tasters.  §§§  Tearers. 

|!||||   Collectors  of  provisions. 
<^f1[1[  Frequenters  of  the  shambles. 
****  Persons  who  press  forward  in  a  crowd. 
+  +  +  +  Tbrusters.  lilt  Idle  beggars. 

§§§§  Forward  persons.  ;||||[||   Learn. 

IFHIFIf  Ingenious  persons. 

*****  Poems,  vol.  i.  p.  U5-U7.  Snottish  Worthies,  vol 
iii.p.96. 
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pounds,  eight  shillings :  on  the  31st  August, 
Patrick  Johnson  and  his  fallows,  that  Jilayit  a 
play  to  the  king,  in  Lithgow,  receive  three  pounds  : 
Jacob,  the  lutar,  the  King  of  Bene,  Swanky  that 
brought  balls  to  the  king,  twa  wemen,  that  sang 
to  his  Highness;  Withcrspoon,  the  foular,  that 
told  tales  and  brought  fowls,  Tom  Pringle,  the 
trumpeter,  twa  fithelaris,  that  sang  Grey  Steill  to 
the  king,  the  broken  bakkit  tiddler  of  St.  Andrews, 
Quhissilgybbourie,  a  female  dancer,  "Wat  Sangster, 
young  Rudman,  the  lutar,  the  wife  that  kept  the 
hawks'  nest  in  Craigforth,  ^\"illie  Mercer,  who  lap 
in  the  stank  by  the  king's  command — and  innu- 
merable others  who  came  in  for  a  high  share  of 
the  regal  bounty, — 

Anil  ken  none  other  craft  nor  curis, 
But  to  mak  thrang  ^Yithiu  tlie  duris — 

confirm  the  assertions  of  the  indignant  poet,  and 
evince  the  extravagance  and  levity  of  the  monarch.' 
'  The  same  records  not  only  corroborate  IJuubar's 
description,  but  bring  before  us,  in  fresh  and  lively 
colours,  the  court  itself,  with  its  gay  and  laughter- 
loving  monarch.  Let  not  history  deride  the  labours 
of  the  patient  antiquary  ;  for  never,  in  her  moments 
of  happiest  composition,  could  she  summon  up 
a  more  natural  and  striking  picture  than  we  can 
derive  from  these  ancient  and  often  neglected  re- 
cords. We  are  enabled,  by  the  clear  and  authentic 
hghts  which  they  furnish,  to  trace  the  motions 
of  the  court  and  its  royal  master,  not  only  from 
year  to  year,  but  to  mark  the  annals  of  every 
day.  We  see  his  majesty  before  he  rises  on 
the  new-year's  morning;  we  stand  beside  his 
chamberlain,  and  see  the  nobles,  with  their  gifts 
and  ofl'erings,  crowd  into  the  apartment;  nor  is 
his  favourite,  gentle  John,  the  English  fool, 
forgotten,  who  brings  liis  present  of  cross-bows ; 
then  enters  the  King  of  Bene,*  enacted  by  Tom 
Pringle ;  Jok  Goldsmith  chaunts  his  ballat  below 
the  window  ;  the  gysars  dance;  and  in  the  evening 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Earl  of  Botliwell,  the 
J;ord  Chancellor,  and  the  Treasurer,  play  at  cards 
with  his  Highness.  Such  are  but  a  few  of  the 
characteristic  touches  of  these  rcmarl^able  records. 
They  would  furnish  us  with  a  thousand  more,  had 
we  time,  or  limits  to  detail  them.  'J'hcy  enable  us 
to  accompany  the  prince  to  his  chapel  royal  at 
Stirling;  we  see  the  boys  of  the  choir  bending 
down  to  remove  his  spurs,  and  receive  their  ac- 

*  This  personaj^e  was  the  king  elected  on  Twelfth-night, 
being  tiie  individual  in  whobc  portion  of  the  cake  a  bean 
was  found.  On  January  10th,  Itfr^U  UU,  there  is  an  entry  in 
the  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  eighteen  shillings  paid  to  tlie 
*  King  of  Bene,'  and  there  are  various  other  entries  of  sums 
paid  on  different  occasions  to  Kohin  Hood  and  the  Ahhot  of 
Unreason.  James  himself  mingled  freely  in  all  the  sports 
of  the  court,  and  was  remarkably  dextrous  in  all  amuse- 
ments, games,  and  manly  exercises.  '  Under  the  date  of 
February  23,  1504-0,  there  is  an  entry  of  eiglit  pounds  eight 
shillings  and  eiglitpence,  paid  to  Alex.  Hersse  to  louse  the 
king's  stoupe  (release  the  king's  drinking  cup),  wliilk  ivas 
tane  when  he  was  Abbot  of  Unresoune,' — which  affords  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  the  manners  of  tiie  times,  and 
of  the  revels  sanctioned  by  long  usage  during  '  the  daft 
days.'    Criminal  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  123. 


customed  largess;  we  follow  him  in  his  progiess 
through  his  royal  burghs,  and  listen  to  the  thanks 
of  the  gudewife  of  the  king's  lodging,  as  the 
generous  prince  bestox^s  his  gratuity ;  we  climb 
the  romantic  crag  on  which  St.  Anthony's  chapel 
is  situated,  and  almost  hear  his  confession  ;  we  can 
follow  him  into  his  study,  and  find  him  adding  to 
the  scanty  library  which  was  all  the  times  per- 
mitted even  to  a  king — the  works  of  Quintillian 
and  Virgil,  and  the  sang-buiks  in  which  he  took  so 
much  delight ;  his  shooting  at  the  butts  with  his 
nobles;  his  bandying  jokes  with  his  artillerymen; 
his  issuing  to  the  chase  or  tlie  tournament  from 
his  royal  castles  of  Stirling  or  Falkland,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cavalcade  of  nobles,  knights  and 
beautiful  damsels ;  his  presence  at  the  christening 
of  the  Earl  of  Buchan's  son,  and  the  gold  piece 
which  he  drops  into  the  caudle, — all  are  brought 
before  us  as  graphical!}'  as  at  the  moment  of  their 
occurrence.  .-Vnd  whilst  our  interest  is  heiglitened, 
and  our  imagination  gratified,  by  the  variety  and 
brilliaucv'  of  the  scenery  which  is  thus  called  up, 
we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  all  is  true  to 
nature,  and  infinitely  more  authentic  than  the 
pages  even  of  a  contemporary  historian." 

Dunbar,  in  his  '  Remonstrance,'  speaks  of  the 
patronage  wdiich  the  king  bestowed  upon  certain 
adventurers,  who  had  studied  the  mysteries  of 
alchemy,  and  were  ingenious  in  making  'quintis- 
cence'  wdiich  should  convert  other  metals  into  pure 
gold  ;  and  in  the  Treasurer's  Ac-  Fondness  of  James 
counts  there  are  numerous  pay-  for  alchemy, 
mcnts  for  the  '  Quinta  Essentia,'  including  wages 
to  the  persons  employed,  utensils  of  various  kinds, 
coals  and  wood  for  the  furnaces,  and  for  a  variety 
of  other  materials,  sucli  as  quicksilver,  aqua  vitte, 
litharge,  auri,  fine  tin,  burnt-silver,  alum,  salt  and 
eggs,  saltpetre,  &c.  Considerable  sums  were  also 
paid  to  several  'Potingairs'  for  stuff  of  various 
kinds  to  the  Quinta  Essentia.  Thus,  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1501, '  the  king  sent  to  Strivelin  four  Harry 
nobles  in  gold,' — a  sum  equal,  as  it  is  stated,  to  nine 
pounds  Scots  money — 'for  the  leech  to  multiply.'  On 
the  27th  of  JNIay,  1502,  the  Treasurer  paid  to  Robert 
Bartoun,  one  of  the  king's  mariners,  '  for  certain 
droggis  (drugs)  brocht  home  to  him  to  the  French 
leich,  £31  4s.'  On  the  11th  of  February,  1503-4, 
we  find  twenty  shillings  given  'to  the  men  suld 
mak  aunmi  potahile,  be  the  king's  comuuinds.' 
And  on  the  13th  of  October,  1507,  the  Treasurer 
paid  six  pounds  for  a  puncheon  of  wine  to  the 
Abbot  of  Tungland,  to  'mak  Quinta  Essentia.' 
I'he  credulity  and  indiscriminate  generosity  of  the 
Scottish  monarch  appear  to  have  collected  around 
him  a  multitude  of  quacks  of  all  sorts,  for,  besides 
the  Abbot,  mention  is  made  of  '  the  leech  with  the 
curland  hair;'  of  'the  lang  Dutch  doctor ;'  of  one 
Fullcrtone,  wlio  was  believed  to  possess  the  secret 
of  making  precious  stones ;  of  a  Dr.  Ogihy  who 
laboured  hard  at  the  transmutation  of  metals,  and 
many  other  empirics,  whom  James  not  only  sup- 

•  Scottish  ■\\'orthie3,  vol.  iii.  p.  36 — 98. 
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poi'lc'd  in  their  experiments,  but  himself  assisted  in 
their  hiboratory.  Themost  noted  oi'these  adventurers 
wan  the  person  who  is  varioush'  styled  in  the  Treasu- 
Tlie  Flying  Abbot  ler's  Accounts  '  the  French  Leich,' 
of  Tuiigland.  '  Maister  Jolin  the  French  Leich,' 
'  Maister  John  the  French  Medicinar,'  and  '  French 
Maister  John.'  The  real  name  of  this  crni)iiic  -n-as 
John  Damian;  and  we  learn  from  Dunbar  that  he 
was  a  native  of  I^ombardy,  arid  had  practised 
surgery  and  other  arts  in  Fi'anee  before  his  arrival 
in  Scotland.  Hie  first  appearance  at  the  court  of 
James  was  in  the  capacity  of  a  French  leech,  and 
as  he  is  mentioned  among-  the  persons  who  received 
'levcray'  in  1501-2,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he 
held  an  appointment  as  a  physician  in  the  royal 
household.  Ho  soon  succeeded  in  ingratiating- 
kimself  with  tlie  king,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  from  him  that  James  imbibed  a  strong  passion 
for  alchemy,  as  he  about  this  time  erected  at  Stir- 
ling a  furnace  for  i)rosccuting  such  experiments, 
and  continued  during  the  rest  of  his  reign  to  ex- 
pend considerable  sums  of  money  in  attempts  to 
discover  the  philosopher's  stone.  'Maister  John,' 
says  Bishop  Ix^sley,  '  caused  the  king  believe,  that 
he  b}-  multiplying  and  uthcris  his  inventions  wold 
make  fine  gold  of  uther  metal,  quhilk  science  he 
eallit  the  Qui3itassenco,  whereupon  the  king  made 
great  cost,  but  all  in  vain.'  There  are  numerous 
entries  in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  sums  paid 
for  saitlK'tie,  bellows,  two  great  stillatours,  brass 
mortars,  coals,  and  numerous  vessels  of  various 
shapes,  sizes,  and  denominations,  for  the  use  of  this 
foreign  adept  in  his  mystical  studies.  '  These, 
however,  were  not  his  sole  occupations  ;  for  after 
tlie  mj'stcrious  labours  of  the  day  were  concluded, 
Master  John  was  wont  to  play  at  cards  with  the 
sovereign — a  mode  by  which  he  probably  trans- 
ferred the  contents  of  the  royal  exchequer  into  his 
own  purse,  as  efiicaciouslj'  as  by  his  distillations.' 
We  find  that  on  the  4th  of  March,  1501,  nine 
po\mds  five  shillings  were  paid  'to  the  king  and 
the  French  kicii  to  play  at  cartis.'  A  few  months 
later,  on  the  occasion  of  a  temporary  visit  which 
the  empiric  found  it  necessary  to  pay  to  France, 
James  urade  iiim  a  present  of  his  own  horse  and 
t\M)  hundred  pounds.  Early  in  the  j'ear  1504,  the 
Abbot  of  Tungland,  in  Galloway,  died,  and  the  king, 
w  ith  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  dictates  of  dutj', 
and  even  of  common  decency,  appointed  this  un- 
principled adventurer  to  the  vacant  office.  On  the 
11th  March,  the  Treasurer  paid  '  to  Gareoch  Par- 
suivant  fourteen  shillings  to  pass  to  Tungland  for 
the  Abbacy,  to  French  Maister  John.'  On  the 
12th  of  the  same  month,  '  by  the  king's  command,' 
he  paid  '  to  Bardus  Altovite  Lunrbard  twenty-five 
pounds  for  Maister  John,  the  French  Medicincr, 
new  maid  Abbot  of  Tungland,  whilk  he  aueht 
(o-wcd)  to  the  said  Bardus;'  and  a  few  days  later, 
on  the  17th,  there  was  given  '  to  Maister  John,  the 
new-  maid  Abbot  of  Tungland,  seven  pounds.'  Three 
Years  after,  in  1507,  July  27,  occurs  the  following 
entrv':  'Item,  lent  by  the  king's  command  to  the 
Abbot;  of  Tungland,  and  can  nocht  be  gettin  fra 


him,  £33  6s.  8c/.'*  A  singular  adventure  which 
befel  this  dextrous  impostor  in  Scjjtember,  1507-8, 
appears  to  have  afforded  great  amusement  to  the 
Scottish  court.  On  the  occasion  of  an  embassy 
setting  out  from  Stirling  to  the  court  of  France, 
he  had  the  assurance  to  declare  that  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  artificial  -^^ings  which  he  had  constructed, he 
would  undertake  to  flj'  to  Paris  and  arrive  long  be- 
fore the  ambassadors.  '  This  time,'  sajs  Bishop  Les- 
ley, '  there  was  an  Italiane  v^ith  the  king,  whoM'as 
made  Abbot  of  Tungland.  This  abbot  tuke  in 
hand  to  flic  v.ith  -wings,  and  to  be  in  France  before 
the  said  ambassadors;  and  to  that  effect  lie  caused 
make  anc  pair  of  wings  of  feathers,  quhilk  being 
festinitt  uponn  him  he  flew  off  the  castle-wall  of 
Stirling;  but  shortly  he  fell  to  the  ground  and 
bioke  his  thie-bane ;  but  the  wjtc  (blame)  thereof 
he  ascribed  to  their  bcand  some  hen  feathers  in  the 
wings,  quhilk  yarnit,  and  coveted  the  myddint  and 
not  the  skics.'f  This  incident  gave  rise  to  Dunbar's 
satirical  ballad  entitled,  '  Of  the  Fenj-cit  Friar  of 
Tungland,'  in  w-hicli  the  poet  exjjoses  in  the  most 
sarcastic  strain  the  pretensions  of  the  luckless 
adventurer,  and  relates  wdth  great  humour  the 
result  of  his  attempt  to  soar  into  the  skies,  when 
he  was  dragged  to  the  earth  by  the  low-minded 
projiensities  of  the  '  hen  feathers,'  which  he  had 
inadvertently  admitted  into  the  construction  of  his 
\\'ings.  The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  abbot, 
though,  according  to  Lesley,  it  subjected  him  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  whole  kingdom,  does  not  appear  to 
have  lost  him  the  king's  favour,  for  the  Treasurer's 
books,  from  October,  1507,  to  August,  1508,  re- 
peatedly mention  him  as  having  played  at  dice 
and  cards  with  his  majesty;  and  on  the  8th  of 
September,  1508,  '  Damianc,  Abbot  of  Tungland,' 
obtained  the  royal  permission  to  pursue  his  studies 
abroad  during  the  space  of  five  years.  He  must 
have  returned  to  Scotland,  however,  before  the 
death  of  James;  and  the  last  notice  given  cf  this 
impostor  is  quite  in  character.  On  the  27th  of 
March,  1513,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds  was  paid 
to  him  for  his  journey  to  the  mine  in  Crawford 
Moor,  where  the  king  had  at  that  time  artisans  at 
work  searching  for  gold.§ 

According  to  Pitscottie,  King  James  '  was  weill 
learned  in  the  art  of  medicine, 
and  was  ane  singular  guid  chi- 
rurgiane,  and  there  was  none  of 
that  professloun  if  they  had  any  dangerous  cure 
in  hand  but  would  have  craved  his  advyse.'  The 
good  monarch  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of 
displaying  his  surgical  skill ;  and  it  would  appear 
from  his  Treasurer's  Accounts  that  he  was  even 
willing  to  pay  poor  people  for  liberty  to  operate 
upon  them.  Under  the  date  of  April  lOth,  1510, 
we  find  an  entry  of  thirteen  shillings  paid  '  to  the 
blind  wyf  that  hed  her  eyne  schorne  ' — that  is,  we 
ma}'  suppose,  couched  for  the  cataract.  Tlic  phrase, 
as  !Mr.  Pitcairn  remarks,  is  most  ominous  of  'evil 

*  Dunbar's  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

+  Uuiigbill.  I  Lesley's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  76 

§  Duiibai's  Poems,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 
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success.'  On  the  9tli  of  Feb.  1511-12,  a  donation 
of  fourteen  shillinfjs  was  made  '  to  ane  fallow  bo- 
caus  the  king  puUit  furtht  his  tootht.'  And  on 
the  25th,  a  similar  amount  was  paid  to  '  Kj'nnard, 
the  harbour,  for  twa  teith  drawin  furtht  of  his 
held  be  the  king.'  On  another  occasion  his  foreign 
minstrel  Dominico  receives  eigliteen  shillings  '  to 
gyf  the  king  leve  to  lat  him  bluid.'  Nov.  6th, 
1508,  we  have  the  characteristic  entry  of  si.x  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  '  to  James  Dog  quhilk  he 
laid  doune  for  claith  to  be  wippes  to  John  Bal- 
fouris  sair  leg  quhilk  the  king  hclit.' 

Pitscottie  mentions  a  curious  experiment  which 
His  curions  ex-  was  undertaken  by  James  for  the 
periment.  purpose  of  discovering  the  pri- 
mitive language  of  mankind.  '  He  caused  tak 
ane  dumb  woman,'  says  that  garrulous  but  pic- 
turesque chronicler,  '  and  pat  her  in  Inchkeith, 
and  gave  hir  two  bairnes  with  hir,  and  gart  fur- 
nish hir  ill  all  necessares  thingis  perleaning  to 
thcair  nourischment,  desiring  heirby  to  knaw  what 
languages  they  had  when  they  cam  to  the  aige  of 
perfyte  speach.  Some  sayes  they  spak  guid  Hebrew, 
but  I  know  not  bv  authoris  rehearse.'  *  Wc  are 
also  informed  that  he  took  great  interest  in  a 
monster  which  at  this  time  was  born  in  Scotland. 
'In  the  lower  part  of  its  body,'  says  Buchanan,  'it 
resembled  a  male  child,  nothing  differing  from  the 
ordinary  shape  of  the  human  frame,  but  from  the 
waist  upwards  it  had  two  bodies,  male  and  female. 
The  king  gave  special  order  for  its  careful  educa- 
tion, especially  in  music,  in  which  it  arrived  at  an 
admirable  degree  of  skill,  and  moreover  it  learned 
several  tongues  ;  and  sometimes  the  two  bodies  did 
discover  several  appetites  disagreeing  one  with 
another,  and  so  they  would  quarrel,  one  liking 
this,  the  other  liking  that;  and  yet  sometimes 
again  they  would  agree  and  consult  as  it  were  in 
common  for  the  good  of  both.  This  was  also 
memorable  in  it,  that  when  the  legs  or  loins  were 
hurt  below,  both  bodies  were  sensible  of  this  pain 
in  common  ;  but  when  it  was  pricked  or  otherwise 
hurt  above,  the  sense  of  the  pain  did  affect  one 
body  only ;  which  difference  was  also  more  per- 
spicuous in  its  death,  for  one  of  the  bodies  died 
many  days  before  the  other,  and  that  'wliicli  sur- 
vived being  half-putrified,  pined  away  by  degrees. 
Tills  monster  lived  twenty-eight  years,  and  then 
died  when  John  (Duke  of  Albany)  was  regent  of 
Scotland.'  '  I  am  the  more  confident  in  relating 
this  storj','  he  adds, '  because  there  are  many  honest 
and  credible  persons  yet  alive  who  saw  the  prodigy 
with  their  eyes.'f 

It  is  well  known  that  James  suffered  conslder- 
His  remorse  and  ably  from  remorse  on  account  of 
sunerstUion.  (hg  part  which  he  took  in  the  re- 
bellion against  his  father,  and  '  in  the  midst  of  all 
tlio  reckless  dissipation  in  which  he  indulged,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  the  outbreakings  of  superstitious 
feelings,  the  strange  mi.Yturc  of  levity  and  austerity 

♦  Pitscottie,  vol.  i.  p.  lifi. 

+  Budianan's  History  of  Scotland,  Book  xiii.  ch.  vii. 


which  distinguishes  his  character.'  Accoiding  to 
a  common  tradition,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wear- 
ing a  heavy  iron  chain  as  a  penance  for  his  sin  in 
having  appeared  in  arms  against  his  father;  and 
as  another  method  of  making  his  peace  with 
Heaven,  he  frequently  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Duthoc,  at  Tain,  which  ap])cars  to 
have  been  at  this  time  held  in  particular  sanctity. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  from  the  account  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  these  pilgrimages,  that  during 
the  journey  the  king  indulged  as  much  as  usual  in 
sports  and  games;  and  that  he  carried  with  liim 
the  whole  train  of  minstrels,  jesters,  and  other 
attendants  who  ministered  to  his  amusement.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  we  find  among  other  items 
of  a  similar  kind,  fourteen  pounds  lost  at  cards  by 
the  king  in  Brechin — eighteen  shillings  paid  in 
Dunnotar  to  '  the  chield  that  playit  on  the  mono- 
cordis ' — the  same  sum  given  to  the  pijiers  of 
Aberdeen  by  the  king's  command — eight  shillings 
to  the  '  falconaris  in  Inverowry ' — nine  shillings  '  to 
the  madinis  of  Forres  that  dansit  to  the  king' — 
nine  shillings  and  sixpence  '  to  the  madinis  that 
dansit  at  I'llgin  sicliko' — fourteen  shillings  'to 
the  madanis  that  dansit  at  Darnway' — and  four 
pounds  'to  John  Goldsmyth  for  tursing  (packing) 
the  organis  to  Taj-ne  and  hame  again.'  We  find 
that  the  king  on  one  occasion,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  some  sudden  fit  of  remorse,  when  other 
avocations  detained  him  in  Fife,  had  requested  and 
obtained  the  loan  of  St.  Duthoc's  relique,  for  there 
is  an  entry  on  the  17th  of  November  of  five  shil- 
lings to  a  man  who  carried  that  sacred  object  back 
from  Dumfermline  to  its  ))roper  place.  In  a  more 
homely  frame  of  superstition,  the  monarch  occa- 
sionally borrowed  an  angel  or  gold  ncble  from  Iiis 
High  Treasurer,  and  after  '  eruking'  or  bending  it 
fi.xed  the  talisman  to  his  beads. 

It  must  be  c^'ident  from  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  accounts  of  the  High  Treasurer,  that 
at  this  period  there  was  a  general  homeliness  of 
manners,  and  great  simplicitj-  and  absence  of  the 
intellectual,  in  the  whole  sj-stem  of  society  in  Scot- 
land. '  When  the  king  and  his  nobles  spent  the 
greater  part  of  their  time  in  seeing  dances  and 
mummers,  hearing  syrens  in  their  chambers,  listen- 
ing to  tale-tellers  and  minstrels,  and  a  thousand 
other  amusements  equally  remote  from  rational, 
what  must  have  been  the  intellectual  habits  of  tlie 
rniinstructcd  poor?'  In  justice  to  James,  however, 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  to  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  having-  first  introduced  printing  into 
Scotland.  In  1507,  he  procured  the  materials  of 
typographj'  for  Walter  Chapman  and  Andro  Mil-  ' 
lar,  the  first  of  whom  was  previously  his  personal 

servant ;  and  there  are  a  few  entries  .,.  ,  . 

.  '  ,  His  purdiases  of 

in  the  treasurer  s  Accounts  oi  sums  boolis,aiidbountv 
paid  for  the  purchase  of  books,  to  poets  and  min- 
Thus  on  one  occasion  we  find  fifty  strels. 

shillings  paid  'for  three  prentit  bukes  to  the  king, 
tane  fra  Andro  >Iillar's  wj'ff,'  and  on  another 
eleven  pounds  paid  '  to  Walter  Wodis  wyfT,  for  ano 
buke   to   the   queen's   grace.'     James  was   also   a 
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liberal  patron  of  poets  and  minstrels.  Dunbar,  as 
■\Ye  have  seen,  Ava.^  in  the  constant  receipt  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year,  and  Blind  Harrj-,  the  minstrel  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  well-known  popular 
poem  of  "Wallace,  was  a  regular  attendant  of  the 
court,  and  appears  to  have  received  eighteen  shil- 
lings every  three  months  as  a  pension. 

The  records  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  furnish 
an    equally  minute   and  interesting  view   of  the 
Domestic  life  of   domestic  life  and  habits  of  James 
James  V,         y^  from  his  cradle  to  his   grave. 
The  first  notice  of  the  infant  monarch  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Treasurer  is  sufficiently  appropriate. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1516,  nineteen  pounds  tlirce 
shillings  were  disbursed  for  '  twenty-four  clno  of 
rowen  russet  to  mak  gownis,'  to  the  king's  niu-ses 
and  the  rockers  of  his  cradle,  of  whom  there  were 
altogether  no  fewer  than  six.      In  the  following 
year  we  find   hini   under   the  tuition  of  Maister 
Oawin  Dunbar,  as  the  following  entries  intimate: 
'  Februarj'  16 — Item,  to  Maister  Gawin  Dunbar, 
the  king's  master,  to  by  neccssar  thingis  for  the 
Kingis   Chamer'  (schoolroom),   nine  pounds;    and 
'August   28th — Item,  to   Slaister  Gawin  Dunbar, 
for  expcnsis  maid  be  him  in  reparatings  of  the 
Chamer  in   the  quhilk  the   kingis   Icris  '   (learns), 
'now  in  the  Castle,'  four  pounds.     For   exercise 
the  youthful  prince  seems  now  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  mule  to  ride  upon  ;  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings   and   sixpence  being  entered   as  paid   to 
'EobcnePurvesc  for  selioyne  (shoes),  howsis,  breddil, 
and  haltcris  bocht  for  the  kingis  mule.'     In  1525, 
when  James  had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  we 
find  thirtj'-one  pounds  four  shillings  expended  on 
New  Year's  gifts  for  the  king  to  bestow  upon  his 
courtiers  and  attendants.     James  appears  to  have 
practised  the   game   of  tennis  or    the   'cache,'    a 
His  youtliful     favourite    game    at    the   Scottish 
amusements,      court  during  this  and  the  preced- 
ing reign ;    and  among  his  other  amusements  we 
find  him  diverting  himself  with  'bikkiring'  mock 
castles  with  '  eggis.'     This  it  seems  was  a  foolisli 
pastime  invented  for  him  by  his  servants,  in  which 
one  party  played  the  part  of  besiegers,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  besieged,  the  missiles  on  both 
sides  being  eggs.      'It  may  easily  be  imagined,' 
says  Mr.  Pitcairn,  '  in  what  a  plight  both  victors 
and  vanquished  would  be  after  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities.'    The  ammunition  for  this  mimic  warfare 
is  thus  gravely  entered  in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts: 
'Juno   29 — Item,   gevin   for  eggis   to   bikkir  (he 
Castell,'  fifteen  shillings  and  sixpence.      But  the 
supply  of  ammunition  -\^  ould  seem  to  have  fallen 
short  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  and  the  king's 
servants  appear  to  have  carried  on  the  war   by 
levying  forced  contributions  upon   the  lieges,  for 
on  the  17th  of  July  ^ye  find  his  majesty  ordering 
payment  of  twenty  shillings  '  till  puir  wivis  that 
came  gretand  (weeping)  upon  his  grace  for  eggis 
takin  fra  thame  be  his  servandls.' 

James  appears  to  have  been  fond  of  splendid 
apparel,  and  we  learn  from  the  accounts  of  his 
Treasurer  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expending 


large   sums  of  money  upon  clothes   and   personal 

ornaments.      Under    the    date    of     „•   ^     , 

..,-       n  T       ,       ^  r.     1  His  fondness 

March    22nd,    lo40,    we   find    an    for  cne  clothes 

entrv  of  thirty-two   potmds,   paid     am!  personal 
to  '  Johnno  Young,  brodistar  (em-       o™™enls. 
broiderer),  for  stuff  and  broudering  of  sixty-four 
pece  of  brownis,  James  and  Thrissilis  set  upon  twn 
tj-nnakilis  of  tanny  velvet,  quhilk  was  the  lining  o' 
ane  gowne  of  claitli  of  gold,  of  the  kingis  price  o' 
the  pece  ten  shillings.'    (This  magnificent  garmen 
appears  to  have  been  a  dress  gown  for  wearing  in 
the  palace.)  '  Item,  for  six  clnis  bukrem  to  lyne  ye 
saidis  tynnakilis,  with  price  of  the  elne,  two  shillings 
and   cightpencc.'     '  Item,   for   twenty-sie  elnis  of 
rubbennis  (ribbons)  to  thame,  price  of  the  elne, 
eightpcnce.'     'Item,  for  broudering   of  ane   vest- 
ment of  tannj'  velvet  with  fourteen  James  Crownis 
and   Thrissilis,   seven   pounds.'      The   coins   men- 
tioned  in  these   entries   were   given   to   the   em- 
broiderer to  be  converted  into  gold  work,  to  be  put 
on  the  gown  and  vestment.     The  other  articles  of 
the  king's   apparel   were   equally  gorgeous.     His 
shirts,  as  we  learn  from  the  following  and  many 
other  similar  entries,  were  richly  and  elaborately 
wrought  about  the  collar  and  breast  with  gold  and 
embroidery.     '  To  David  Bonar  for  thirteen  double 
haiikis  of  gold,  quhilk  war  dcleurit  to  David  Lindc- 
sayis  Avifc,  to  sew  the  kingis  sarkis.   Item,  deliverit 
to  Kathcrync  Bcllendene  till  complete  ane  sark  to 
the  kingis  gi-ace,  sewit  with  gold  and  silver   wark 
half  ane  dowbell  hank  of  sewing  gold,  price  thairof 
twelve  shillings  ;  the   price  of  ilk  hank  ten  shil- 
lings.'     His  short  surtout  was  composed  of  fine 
cloth,  or  the  richest  velvet  embroidered  with  gold ; 
his  black   velvet  bonnet   was   looped   up   Aviih  a 
diamond  or  ruby,  and  surmounted  by  a  light  and 
graceful  feather,  while  his  hunting  horn,  sword, 
and  dagger,  were  suspended  by  massive  chains  of 
pure  gold.     He  wore  russet  half-boots,  which  at 
home  were  exchanged  for  shoes  of  white  or  black 
velvet,  which  we  are  told  cost  '  three  pounds  the 
elne.' 

There  are  many  curious  details  given  respecting 
the  king's  preparation  for  his  Preparations  for 
■^•oyage  to  the  "Western  Isles  in  his  voyage  to 
May,  1540.  On  the  21st  of  that  *®  ■'*^^'- 
month  there  was  '  deliverit  to  Thomas  Arthure  to 
be  ane  cote  and  ane  pair  of  brckis,  to  the  kingis 
grace  for  the  see,  ten  elnis  red  crammessye  velvet, 
price  of  the  elne  seven  pounds.'  '  Item,  for  five 
unces  of  pasmcntis  of  gold  to  it,  eight  pounds  fifteen 
shillings.  Item,  for  pointtis  to  the  cote  and  brekis 
and  ane  tulat  to  the  cote,  three  shillings.'  No  ex- 
pense seems  to  have  been  spared  in  providing  for 
his  comfort  in  the  ship.  He  had  two  different 
beds  in  the  vessel,  and  two  diflferent  apartments, 
which  appear  to  have  been  richly  furnished.  The 
hangings  of  one  chamber  were  of  French  green, 
and  cost  fifteen  pounds  fifteen  shillings.  The  cur- 
tain and  cover  of  one  of  his  beds  were  composed 
of  '  25j  elnis  black  damis,'  which  cost  forty-three 
pounds  fifteen  shillings  and  sevenpencc.  The 
bed    in   'the  nether    chalmer '    was    hung    with 
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•17y  clnis  gvenc  damis,  fi-inged  with  grcne  silk.' 
The  'strcmaris  to  the  kiiigis  schippis '  were  made 
of  '  nine  score  ehiis  reid  and  yellow  scy,'  and 
'  till  complete  the  samein,'  fifteen  elnis  serge  were 
given;  to  be  '  ansenzeis  (ensigns)  to  the  schippis,  17 
elnis  reid  and  yellow  taffitesc  of  cord,'  and  '  to  be 
crocos  thairof  four  and  a  half  elnis  quhyte  taffitese 
of  Janis.'  '  Two  elnis  of  tanny  velvet '  were  em- 
ployed to  make  a  cover  for  an  easy  stool  for  the 
kingis  grace,'  and  it  required  three  cases  to  contain 
the  '  silver-wark,'  which  his  majestj-  carried  with 
him.  Murdoch  Strivclin,  Patcsar  (pastry-cook)  was 
paid  seven  pounds  eight  shillings  and  cightpence  for 
'  the  making  of  the  unis  (ovens)  in  the  schippis ;' 
and  John  Bertone  received  forty  shillings  for  '  the 
making  of  six  standartis  to  ye  schippis,'  and  an 
equal  sum  '  for  the  making  of  three  top-claithes 
and  three  flaggis.'  Great  quantities  of  bed  clothing, 
and  a  number  of  pavilions  to  be  erected  on  any  of 
the  islands  on  which  the  king  and  royal  suite  might 
land,  were  besides  brought  down  to  Lcith  from 
Holyrood  by  a  cart,  and  put  on  board  the  ships. 

Whatever  ma}'  have  been  the  general  state  of 
^.avish  expenditure  *li«  country  at  this  period,  the  e.^- 
«D  gold  and  silver  penditurc  of  the  king  for  gold 
work.  ajj(j    silver    work   of   everj'   kind 

oust  have  been  very  great,  and  the  Treasurer's 
(Vccounts  show  that  his  majesty  was  an  excel- 
lent customer  to  George  Hcriot,*  Thomas  R3'nd, 
/ohne  jMosman,  and  Johne  Kyll,  the  fashionable 
(oldsmiths  of  the  daj-.  The  entries  of  this  kind 
Ire  so  numerous,  that  we  can  only  give  a  few  of 
:he  most  remarkable.  '  Deliverit  to  Johne  Mosman 
io  mak  ane  croce  of  gold,  to  set  diamant  stanes  in, 
eight  angels  rubbillis,  six  licht  French  erownis, 
fifteen  pounds  four  shillings.'  'Item,  to  Johne 
IMosman  for  making  the  great  basin  of  gold  weyand 
ten  pund  wecht  ane  unce  and  ane  half  unce,  and 
making  of  ane  schip,  twa  brasillatis,  diverse  ehenzies 
(chains)  and  rings,  seventy-four  poundsf  ten  shil- 
lings.' '  Item,  given  for  ane  chenzio  deliverit  to 
Johne  Mosman,  to  melt  with  other  gold,  to  be  the 
king's  gilt  chcnzie,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.' 
'  For  making  of  the  Quenis  Crowne,  and  furnising 
of  stanis  thairto,  quhilk  weyit  thirty-five  unce  of 
gold  of  mynd,J  forty-five  pounds.'  '  For  making 
and  fassoun  of  the  kingis  crowne,  weyand  three 
pund  wecht  ten  unces,  and  thairof  gold  of  the  mynd, 
forty-twa  unce,  thirty  pounds.'  '  Item,  for  twcnt}'- 
four  stanis  thairto,  of  the  quhilk  thare  was  three 
grete  garnettis,  and  ane  grete  ammcrot  (emerald), 
price  of  the  three,  six  pounds ;  and  price  of  the 
pcce  of  the  other  nineteen  stanis,  fourteen  shillings.' 

'Item,  given  to  the  Capitane  of  Crawford,  for  fyve 
score  12|^  unce  unmolten  gold  of  mynd,  price  of  the 

*  Probably  tbe  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  George 
Herifit,  the  founder  of  the  Hospital  which  bears  his  name. 

t  llr.  Pitoaim  states  that  he  learned  by  inquiring  of  Her 
Majesty's  goldsmith  that  such  a  piece  of  plate  as  that 
spoken  of  in  the  text  would  now  cost  j£788  lOs.,  and  it  of 
course  bore  this  relative  value  at  that  time. 

I  Gold  from  the  royal  mines,  at  Ci-awford  Moor,  in  Lanark- 
shire. The  Treasurer's  Accounts  show  that  considerable 
numbers  of  Flemish,  German,  and  French  miners  were  em* 
ployed  at  this  time  in  these  mines. 


unce  si.x  pounds  eight  shillings,  quhilk  wa3  deliverit 
to  Johne  Mosman  and  dispoiiit  upon  the  King  and 
Queiiis  graces  crownis,  and  to  cyk  ane  grete  chenze 
to  his  grace  17  unce,  and  ane  belt  to  the  Quene  wey- 
and 19^  unce,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
eight  shillings.'  Large  sums  were  also  paid  to  Johne 
Mosman  '  for  the  makin  and  fassoun  of  ane  pair 
of  bedis  to  the  kingis  grace,  weyand  17  unces  of  gold 
of  his  graces  awin  gold ;'  for  '  the  fassoun  of  67 
unces  ekit  to  the  kingis  grete  chenze ;'  '  for  the 
making  of  ane  quhissill  of  gold  to  the  kingis  grace 
weyand  .3i  unces  2|- Unicornis  wecht;'  andamonth 
later,  for  '  the  making  of  another  quhissil  of  gold 
of  mynde  weyand  3y  unces,  half  Unicorne  wecht, 
with  ane  Dragoune  anamulit.'  '  October  9,  1540, 
there  was  deliverit  to  Johne  Mosman  12  unces, 
quarter  unco  silver,  to  be  ane  relique  to  ane  bane 
(bone)  of  Sanct  Mahago.  Item,  gevin  to  gilt  the 
said  relique  with,  twa  Koisnobillis.  Item,  gevin 
him  for  making  of  the  nper  relique  of  Sanct 
Mahago,  four  pounds.'  Twenty-seven  pounds 
seventeen  shillings  and  threepence  were  also  paid 
for  '  ane  relict  of  Sanct  Dutho  set  in  silver  weyand 
36  unce;'  and  for  'making  of  the  samyn,'  five 
pounds  nine  shillings.  On  one  occasion  we  find 
three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  pounds  paid  to 
Mosman  for  '  ehenzies,  tabulattis,braeelattis,  ringis, 
stanis,'  &c.,  while  under  the  same  date  there  is  an 
entrj-  of  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  ])ounds  '  gevin 
toTliomas  Pynd,for  siclyke  gold-wark.'  j\lany  of  the 
articles  of  jewellery,  however,purchased  by  the  king, 
were  not  on  his  own  account,  but  wove  bestowed 
with  a  princely  munificence  upon  his  courtiers  and 
favourites.  In.  IJecember,  1538,  The  king's  Xew 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  Year's  gifts. 
thirty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings  was  paid  •  to 
Thomas  Rynd  for  ehenzies  of  gold,  gold  ryngis, 
tabillatis,  and  uthir  goldin  wark  deliverit  be  him  to 
the  kingis  grace  agane  New  Zeiris  (Year's)  mess, 
and  given  in  New  Zeiris  gifts.'  On  the  last  day  of 
the  following  year,  two  hundred  and  eiglity-two 
pounds  three  shillings,  and  on  December  31,  1540, 
three  hundred  and  ten  pounds  were  disbursed  for 
various  articles  of  jewellery,  to  be  distributed  in 
the  same  manner.  We  find  that  in  one  month  the 
expenses  of  the  king  for  '  ringis,  goldin  wark, 
dyamentis,  and  ehenzies  of  gold,  to  gif  awaj-  among 
the  gentille  wemene,'  amount  to  four  hundred  and 
eleven  pounds.  His  majesty  evidently  prided 
himself  on  the  gold  and  silver 
work  which  he  possessed,  and 
seems  to  have  had  '  everything  fine  about  him.' 
Mention  is  made  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  a  silver 
'  buist  (box)  for  onctments  (ointments)  to  t!;e  kingis 
grace,'  of  a  silver  clam-shell  for  holding  loolh- 
powder,  and  '  ane  pennose  of  silver  to  keip  pyke- 
teith  in  to  the  kingis  grace.'  Even  his  hawks,  v\  e  are 
informed,  dined  oft'  .silver  plate,  and  their  bells 
were  of  pure  gold. 

There  arc   numerous  entries  in   the   Treasurer's 
Accounts   of   sums   paid  for   arms     iijs  anus  imd 
and   armour,  which   King   James         avmour. 
and  his  fatlicr  had  a  singular  passion  for  collecting. 


His  silver  plate. 
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of  the  finest  ■worlcmanship,  from  foreign  countries, 
as  well  as  what  could  be  produced  of  every  possi- 
ble pattern  in  Scotland.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
purchase  of  '  five  quarters  black  velvet  to  scab- 
bartis  to  the  kingis  raperis.'  '  Item  to  mak  fren- 
zeis  to  his  grace  swerd  liandis,  three  unces  blak 
sewing  silk,  fifteen  shillings,  and  warkmanship 
three  shillings.'  On  one  occasion  twentj'-tbree 
pounds  five  shillings  were  paid  to  '  William  Sine- 
beird,  for  dichting  (cleaning)  of  swerdis,  rapperis, 
harnassing,  steill  sadillis,  Jedburcht  stavis,  and 
uther  wappiness  to  the  kingis  grace.'  The  most 
splendid  article,  however,  noticed  amongst  the 
king's  defensive  armour  is,  '  ane  target  of  gold, 
with  ane  marmadyne  in  it  of  dyamentis,  of  the 
kingis  awin  gold' — that  is,  the  gold  raised  from 
his  own  mines. 

It  has  been  justly  said  that  '  if  his  majesty's 
His  practice  of  example  would  have  gone  any 
archery.  length  in  making  his  subjects 
archers  they  would  have  made  some  progress 
during  his  reign,  for  he  was  passionately  devoted 
to  the  bow,  and  spent  much  of  his  time  in  prac- 
tising with  that  wcajjon.  Entries  for  bows  and 
arrows  for  the  king's  use  occur  on  almost  eveiy 
page  of  the- accounts;  and  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
cured Ihem  from  a  great  variety  of  quarters,  pur- 
chasing them  from  celebrated  makers,  and  getting 
choice  ones  sent  him  as  presents.'  It  ajjpears  that 
the  example  of  the  king  had  not  been  altogether 
without  eflect  i)i  inducing  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
his  subjects  to  acqidre  considerable  dexterity  in 
the  use  of  this  once  celebrated  weapon :  for  we  are 
informed  by  Pitscottie,  that  when  Lord  AVilliam 
Howard  was  sent  by  Henry  VIII.  as  ambassador 
to  the  Scottish  court,  he  was  accompanied  by 
threescore  cavaliers,  many  of  whom  were  noted 
for  their  skill  in  all  games  of  manly  sport,  as 
shooting-,  leaping-,  wrestling,  running,  and  cast- 
ing- of  the  stone,  but  '  they  ■\^'erc  weill  assayed  in 
all  these  or  they  went  home,  and  ahnost  evir  tint.'* 
Queen  Margaret,  who  witnessed  all  these  trials  of 
skill,  favoured  her  own  countrymen,  and  betted 
against  her  son  two  hundred  crowns  and  a  tun  of 
wine,  that  six  of  these  Englishmen  would  shoot 
better  with  the  bow,  at  '  riveris,  butts,  or  prick- 
bonnet,'  than  any  half-dozen  Scotchmen,  nobles, 
gentlemen,  or  yeomen.  '  The  ground  was  chosen 
at  St,  Andrews.  The  Scottish  archers  were  three 
landit  gentlemen — David  Weimes  of  that  ilk, 
David  Arnot  of  that  ilk,  and  Mr.  Johne  AVedder- 
burn,  vicar  of  Dundee,  and  three  yeomen — Johne 
Thomson  in  Lcith,  Stevin  Tabroner,  and  Aliek 
Paillie,  -ttho  was  ane  pyper,  and  shot  wondrous 
iieur.'t  .  The  Englishmen  were  defeated  at  their 
far-lamed  national  weapon,  and  Queen  j\Iargarct 
lost  her  wager,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  king  and 
his  people. 

James  was  greatly  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the 
I'ondness  for     field,  and  it  appears  from  the  Trea- 
field  sjjui-ts.       surer's  books  that  the  royal  prepa- 
rations for  the  pastimes  of  hunting  and  hawking 
*  Lost — were  defeated.       +  I'itKcotLie,  vol.  ii.  pp,  ;U7,  8tb. 


were  conducted  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  His 
favourite  hunting  ground  was  Megotland,  a  wild 
district  in  the  southcn  border  of  Peeblesshire, 
which  appears  to  have  Oeen  preserved  for  his  own 
special  sport.  His  majesty  took  the  field  in  great 
splendour,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  gallant 
train  of  nobles  and  knights,  for  whose  accommoda- 
tion, pavilions,  bed-furniture,  and  other  conveni- 
ences had  been  ju-eviou-sly  despatched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  as  the  pastime  was  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lowed for  eighteen  or  twenty  consecutive  days  at  a 
time.  James,  like  the  other  princes  of  the  Stuart 
family,  was  passionately  fond  of  fine  horses,  and 
had  a  most  extensive  stud,  brought  not  only  from 
England,  but  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  France, 
and  Sjiain. 

Music  seems  to  have  formed   one  of  the  most 

prominent  of   his   indoor   recrea- 
i  .  .  .     1    .       His  love  of  music, 

tions.  His  favourite  musical  in- 
strument was  the  lute,  and  judging  from  his  great 
consumption  of  lute  strings,  he  must  have  been 
very  assiduous  in  his  practice.  In  his  Treasurer's 
Accounts  there  is  only  one  allusion  to  the  game  of 
cards,  and,  unlike  his  father,  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  at  all  given  to  betting.  Various 
entries  are  made  of  sums  paid  for  masks  and 
mummeries,  in  which  the  king  himself  took  an 
active  part.  At  one  of  these  masks  he  wore  a 
'  play  gown  '  of  black  and  white,  for  the  making  of 
w  hich  Robert  Spittall  received  three  pounds.  On 
another  occasion,  we  find  him  appearing  in  a  d^e.^s 
of  red  and  yellow.  He  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  clothing  many  of  the  maskers,  and 
to  have  also  expended  considerable  sums  on  the 
popular  game  of  Robin  Hood.  IMention  is  made  on 
one  occasion  of  the  payment  of  six  pounds  for  '  4j 
clnis  rissillis  blak,  by  the  kingis  precept,  to  Chris- 
tiana Rae,  when  she  was  Queue  of  Bane,'*  a  person- 
age of  whom  no  notice  is  elsew-here  to  be  met  with. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  fool  or  jester,  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  the  Scot-  Fools,  jcstere,  and 
tish  court,  figures  largely  in  my  dwarfs. 

Lord  Treasurer's  books,  and  the  queen  also  main- 
tained a  fool — a  Frenchwoman,  named  Serat,  who 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  favour  at  court,  and 
to  have  partaken  largely  of  the  bounty  of  her 
royal  mistress.  Jlr.  Pitcairn  is  of  opinion  that 
this  is  the  only  instance  in  history  of  a  female 
buffoon  or  fool,  for  the  amusement  of  the  court. 
There  are  numerous  notices  of  several  dwarfs  whom 
the  king  clothed  and  fed,  and  who  appear  to  have 
liad  regular  pensions  assigned  them.  ,  One  of  these, 
designated  the  '  Littill  Turk,' receives  on  one  occa- 
sion a  '  cote,  hois,  brekis,  and  dowblet '  of  red  and 
yellow  cloth,  together  with  a  red  bonnet ;  and  on 
another  a  motley  coat  of  green  and  yellow,  with 
a  doublet  and  hose  of  'blak  fustiane  and  Scottis 
gray.'  Another  of  these  diminutive  buffoons,  humor- 
ously termed  the  'Droich,'  on  whose  account  there 
are  numerous  entries  for  payments  and  liveries, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  in  good  credit  with 
the  court  tailor,  for  under  the  date  of  August  5, 
*  See  above,  p.  565. 
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1535,  there  is  an  entry  of  twenty  shillings,  paid  to 
the  '  Drolch  to  lowse  (release)  his  claithis  fra  the 
tailzeuris.'  It  appears  that  at 
this  time  a  menagerie  of  strange 
birds  and  beasts  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment at  Stirling,  and  Falkland.  We  find  that 
£11  18s.  were  paid  by  the  king's  command  for 
'  seven  elnis  fyne  French  black,  to  be  ane  gown 
and  ane  kirtyll  to  Thomas  Melvillis  wyff  in  Falk- 
land, for  keeping  of  ccrtainc  petlis  (pets)  and 
nursing  of  the  samyn.' 

Almost  every  page  of  these  ciirions  and  interest- 
LiljerulitY  and     "^o  records  bears  testimony  to  the 
generosity  of      king's  generosity  and  kindness  of 
James.  heart.     He   seems  to   have   taken 

great  pleasure  in  providing  a  toclier  both  for 
'  penniless  lasses  wi'  lang  pedigrees,'  and  for  dam- 
sels without  any  pedigree  at  all.  Thus  we  find 
£400  '  gevin  to  the  Lord  Fleming,  at  the  Icingis 
command,  in  manner  of  tochir  to  his  sister,'  and 
again,  £133  Gs.  8d.,  by  the  kingis  precept  to 
Johiie  Pipar,  of  Sanct  Johncstoun,  in  toquhor 
with  Catherine  Sinclair.'  ^\^e  find  also  such 
payments  as  the  following :  four  pounds  '  to  ane 
puir  man  quhais  horse  fell  our  the  castell  wall 
of  Striveling,  and  brak  his  nel;;;'  forty  shillings  to 
'  ane  puir  woman  quhilk  had  her  husband  slane 
with  ane  gunne  schot  furth  of  3'e  castell ; '  '  twa 
kye '  costing  forty  shillings  each  'to  twa  puir 
women  of  Cowper '  whose  husbands  had  been 
accidentally  killed ;  and  five  pounds  '  gevin  to 
"Wiliame  Lyell  bo  ye  kingis  precept,  for  lynt, 
calc,  and  corne,  distroyit  be  his  seruandis  at  the 
hunting.' 
It  is  pleasing  to  observe,  amidst  all  the  frivolitj-, 
Liberality  of  tlie  e.'ctravagance,  and  profligacy  which 
king  to  literary  at  this  period  prevailed  at  the  Scot- 
""^"-  tish  court,  that  the  claims  of  lite- 

rary men  were  not  overlooked.  Among  other 
examples  of  the  king's  bounty  to  this  class  mention 
is  made  of  two  pavments  of  thirty  pounds  each  to 
'  jNIaister  John  Bollentj-nc*  for  translating  of  the 
Cronykill,'  of  twelve  pounds  'for  ane  new  Crony- 
kill  gevin  to  the  kingis  grace,'  and  of  two  sums  of 
eight  pounds  each  in  part  payment  of  '  the  trans- 
latioun  of  Titus  Livius.'  '  Item  to  jVIaister  Hector 
Boice,  Principal  in  Abirdene,  for  yc  tane  (one) 
half  of  his  pensioun  '  twenty-five  pounds.  The 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  was  twice  paid  to  '  Maister 
George  Buchquhannan  at  ye  kingis  command,' 
and  'at  the  Quenis  Grace  entry  in  Edinburghe' 
this  learned  historian  and  poet  received  '  six  elnis 
of  Parise  blak  to  bo  ane  goune,  three  elnis  of 
blak  satyne  to  lyne  ye  forder  quarteris  and  slevis 
of  ye  said  goune,  and  six  elnis  of  blak  velvet  to 
be  him  ane  Hugtoune  cote,'  or  cassock.  '  Twa 
writing  bukis  of  parchment'  for  the  king  cost 
eight  shillings,   and   large   sums   were   paid   for 

*  Bellenden,  dean  of  Eoss,  who  was  employed  to  trans- 
late Boece's  Chronicle  of  Scotland,  and  the  History  of 
Livy,  for  tlie  use  of  the  king,  who  iiad  not  been  over  atten- 
tive to  his  Latin. 

VOL.  I. 


binding  the  '  Matin-books"  of  the  king  and  (jueen, 
in  velvet,  clasped  with  gold. 

The  records  of  my  Pord  Treasurer  furnish  us 
with  the  most  minute  information  respecting  all 
the  most  prominent  events  in  the  chequered 
career  of  his  royal  master — the  interment  of  his 
first  queen,  the  beautiful  Magdalene, t  and  of  his 
mother  Margaret  Tudor,  his  marriage  to  Marv  of 
Guise,  her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh,  and  coro- 
nation ;  the  birth,  baptism,  dei\th  and  burial  of  his 
short-lived  sons,  James  and  Arthm-,  the  court 
mourning  for  his  own  untimely  death,  and  tiie 
expenses  of  the  funeral  procession  v\hen  he  was 
buried  with  his  fathers  in  the  chapel  of  Holy- 
rood. 

In  iNIay,  1540,  an  heir  to  the  throne  was  born  at 
St.  Andrews.    On  the  lllhof  that    Expenses  con- 
nionlh,twentyshillingswere'gevin  necled  witli  tlie 
to   James   Bissat,   messingcr,   for  °  ^  ^""^■ 

passing  with  certano  close  writings  to  warno 
certane  Lordis  and  Ladyis  to  be  in  Sanct  Androis 
at  the  hirthe  of  my  Lord  Prince,'  and  various  sums 
were  paid  for  the  carriage  of  tapestry,  cloth  of 
gold,  and  '  wardrop  geir,'  to  St.  Andrews,  on  the 
same  occasion.}:  '  Andro  Michclsoune' received  a 
'  leveray  for  bringing  of  tidings  to  the  kingis 
grace  of  the  nativitie  of  my  Lord  Prince ;'  twenty- 
two  shillings  were  'gevin  to  James  Bissat  to  pass 
with  letters  and  denunce  '  the  auspicious  event  'in 
all  partis  in  Lothiane  and  ye  Morse  ;'  forty  pounds 
were  'gevin  to  James  Elphinstoune  to  j^ass  'to  the 
King  of  Ingland,'  and  an  equal  sum  to  '  James 
Scrymgeour  at  his  passing  to  France  '  with  the 
news.  April  24th,  1541,  there  is  a  notice  of  the 
'  expensis  disbursit  at  the  nativitie  of  my  Lord 
Duke'  (the  king's  second  son,  Arthur,  L)uko  of 
Albany),  a  few  days  after,  an  entry  of  fourteen 
shillings  '  gevin  to  Andro  Tare  in  Striveling  f  jr 
ane  cap  of  Icid  that  my  Lord  Duke  was  burj-it  in,' 
and  of  the  sums  paid  for  black  velvet  to  bo  '  fute 
mantillis  and  harnessingis  to  the  Quenis  grace, 
and  four  of  hir  Ladyis,'  on  the  death  of  James, 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  close  the  earthly  accounts  of 
these  short-lived  hopes  of  Scotland.  '  J^ast  scene 
of  all,  which  ends  this  strange 
eventful  history,'  is  the  entry  in 
the  Treasurer's  Accounts  of  the  '  expenses  dis- 
bursed upon  the  Queen,  the  King's  spouse,  her 
ladies  and  servants,  for  dool '  (mourning  habits), 
and  of  the  sums  paid  to  the  upholsterer  for  a 
canopy  and  cover  to  the  bier,  and  to  the  carpenters 
and  masons  for  work  done  in  making  a  passage 
through  the  royal  chapel  to  the  vault,  and  for  con- 
structing the  tomb  in  which  the  ill-starred  monarch 
was  himself  soon  after  laid. 

*  Prayer-hooks. 

+  Tliere  is  a  curious  entry  of  four  pounds  '  geiin  to 
Anthone  Barbour  Frencheman  for  the  gi'atliing  and  bowel- 
ling  of  the  Quenis  grace,  whom  God  assolze.' 

^  Tlie  Icing  and  i.|ueeil  very  frequently  eiianged  tlieir 
pla*ce  of  abode  fi-om  one  palace  to  anotlier,  and  their 
tapestrv,  beds,  plate,  and  other  articles  of  iurniture,  wera 
t'eueraily  removed  at  the  same  time  for  their  use. 

4c 


His  own  burial. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MAEY. — [FKOM     her     ACCESSION     TO     HEK 
DEPARTURE   FOR   FRANCE.] 

A.D.  .1542—1548. 

Of  the  five  Stuarts  ■svho  preceded  Mary  in  the 
sovereignty  of  Scotland,  two  liad  been  assassinated ; 
other  two  had  fallen  in  battle ;  and  the  last  of 
them,  James  V.,  the  gayest,  bravest,  and  most 
chivalrous  of  his  race,  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  the 
cowardice  of  his  armj^  and  the  humiliation  of  his 
kingdom.  They  had  all  died  comjiarativcly  young, 
leaving  mere  infants  as  successors  on  the  most 
troubled  and  uneasy  throne  in  Europe.  ?ilany 
disorders  and  animosities  had  grown  up  during 
the  repeated  and  long  minorities :  and  anarchy, 
perpetuating  itself,  took  various  forms,  and  made 
new  alliances  during  the  practical  abeyance  of 
royalty.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  period  occupied 
by  the  five  reigns  was  under  regencies  ;  and  each 
of  these  had  revived  old,  and  given  birth  to  new, 
feuds  and  factions,  to  be  thorns  in  the  crown  of 
the  infant  sovereign.  An  accumulation  of  unsolved 
perplexities  and  difficulties,  and  of  evils  and 
dangers  unsubdued  and  likclj'  to  multiply,  lay  at 
the  opening  of  this  reign — the  first  female  reign, 
moreover,  in  Scotland.  The  grand  work  of  the 
Reformation  from  Popery  was  also  going  on,  with 
strangely  diverse  agents  and  allies ;  and  whilst 
sure  to  be  a  source  of  agitation,  and  even  con- 
vulsion, to  the  rule  of  a  sovereign  wdio  favoured  it, 
it  was  still  more  certain  to  be  fatal  to  the  authority 
— if  not  to  the  life — of  one  who,  like  j\Iary,  should 
hate  and  oppose  it.  The  era  was  one  of  gravest 
importance  and  difficult^' ;  it  has  been  pronounced 
the  only  one  in  Scottish  historj'  that  has  a  world- 
wide interest;*  the  most  masculine  and  sagacious 
spirit  was  needed  to  preside  over  it ;  and  yet, 
amid  the  transcendent  operations  and  results  of 
that  memorable  period,  poor  Mary — bafiled  and 
beaten — kee])s  ever  intruding  with  her  wondrous 
spell  of  beauty  and  misfortune ;  and  the  remotest 
posterity  will  be  unable  to  push  the  episode  of  her 
life  into  a  mere  corner  of  the  national  history, 
though  her  individual  fate  was  really  as  nothing 
in  the  solemn  epoch  of  her  reign.  The  infatuated 
and  crushed  woman  clings  to  the  wheels  of  the 
mighty  national  revolution,  which  she  could  neither 
arrest  nor  guide  ;  and  is  tlie  most  prominent  object, 
both  when  they  are  in  progress  and  at  rest.  Long 
after  sacked  and  demolished  abbeys  and  monas- 
teries have  ceased  to  tell  of  the  Reformation,  the 
rui]ied  Queen  of  Scots  will  be  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  that  event ;  though  much  of  her 
misery  was  the  fruit  of  her  passions  as  a  woman, 

*  "In  the  history  of  Scotland  I  can  find  properly  but 
one  epoch  :  we  may  say  it  contains  nothing  of  world-interest 
at  all,  but  this  lleforniation by  Knox." — Lccinres  on  Mcro- 
IFarship,  hi/  Thomas  Ccirli/k.  Mr.  Carlyle  ought  to  hare 
added  the  era  of  the  struggles  for  Scottish  independence 
under  "Wallace  and  Bruce. 


rather  than  of  her  plots  and  pi'oceedings   as   a 
Papist. 

Mary  Stuart  was  called  to  succeed  her  father  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1542,  when  Jtary's  accession 
she  was  but  a  few  daj-s  old.*  In  13th Dec,  1542. 
one  of  her  letters,  written  immcdiatelj'  before  the 
tragic  close  of  her  ill-fated  life,  when  contemplat- 
ing how  long  a  period  of  that  life — even  all  the 
years  of  her  prime — had  been  spent  without  power 
and  without  personal  liberty,  she  mentions  that 
she,  dethroned,  imprisoned,  and  now  rcadj'  to  die, 
had  been  '  from  the  breast  called  to  the  royal 
dignitj-.'  The  unconscious  infant  had  a  sovereigntj" 
which  was  denied  to  the  proud,  energetic,  gifted, 
and  accomplished  woman  ;  for  we  find,  on  the  very 
day  of  her  father's  death,  a  command  issued  in  her 
name  to  one  baron  to  deliver  up  the  castle  of  Fin 
haven  to  another. f  A  keen  con-  Contest  for  the 
test,  conducted  by  the  candidates  regency. — Cardi- 
with  the  manifold  aim  of  gaining  ""'  J^^'aton. 
ascendancy  for  themselves  personally,  for  their 
order,  and  for  their  party  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
forthwith  began  as  to  who  should  be  entrusted, 
dming  INIary's  minority,  with  the  guardianship 
of  her  jierson  and  the  regency  of  her  kingdom. 
Foremost  in  claiming  the  post  was  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton, Archbishop  of  St.  x\ndrews,  the  "Wolsey  of 
Scotland;  a  man  of  great  abilitj'  and  varied  expe- 
rience, but  of  inordinate  ambition,  who  had  long 
been  familiar  with  courtly  and  pricstlj-  intrigues 
both  in  Franco  and  Scotland.  Beaton  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  impersonation  both  of  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  his  age  and  order.  He  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  had  been  carefully  educated  at  Paris, 
where  he  continued  for  ten  years.  On  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
highest  offices  both  in  church  and  state,  and  soon 
became  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  kingdom. 
Though  neither  a  theologian  nor  a  man  of  great 
learning,  he  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  learned 
men,  as  well  as  a  sagacious  statesman  and  an  accom- 
plished courtier.  But  his  character  was  stained  by 
great  vices.  Like  the  greater  part  of  his  brethren, 
both  in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent,  he  lived  in 
open  violation  of  his  ordination  vows.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  zeal  for  the  church,  he  didnothesi- 

*  The  exact  day  of  ifary's  birth  is  keenly  disputed.  Al- 
most all  Mstorians  and  biographers  assume  it  to  liave  been 
ontheStliof  December  ;  andMary  herself  alwaj-s  named  it  as 
such.  But  a  recently  discovered  document — communicated 
to  Miss  Strickland  by  John  KiddcU,  Esq.,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates — shows  that,  at  Stirling,  her  mother's  confiue- 
mcnt  was,  on  the  9th  of  that  jnonth,  only  matter  of  expec- 
tation ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  if  the  event  had  occuiTed  on 
the  previous  day  intelligence  of  it  would  have  reached 
Stirling.  All  accounts,  too,  represent  the  King  as  having 
died  on  the  13th,  a  few  hours  (Fifscoftw  says  a  few^  minutes) 
after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  liis  daughter's  birth  :  and, 
as  an  express  had  been  employed,  it  is  uicredible  that  five 
days  should  have  elapsed  between  the  event  and  its  report 
to  the  dying  monarch.  It  is  reasonably  conjectured  by 
Miss  Strickland,  that,  as  the  Sth  of  December  is  one  of  the 
four  great  Romish  festivals  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
the  birth  of  the  young  queen  may  afterwards  have  bc(m 
celebrated  on  that  day,  instead  of  on  the  real  one,  ^vhich 
was  most  jirobably  the  11th  or  12th  of  the  month.  (Miss 
Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Queens,  vol.  iii.  p   t.) 

j-  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Queens,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 
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tate  to  dilapidate  its  benefices  to  enrich  his  own 
family.  A  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Reformation 
such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  be,  both  from  his 
character  and  position,  hvit  he  showed  himself 
utterly  unscrupulous  in  the  means  which  he  used 
to  crush  the  new  doctrines,  and  persecuted  to  the 
death  those  who  embraced  the  reformed  cause. 
The  deceased  monarch  had  rather  permitted  than 
encom-aged  the  growth  of  Beaton's  influence,  and 
only  as  an  available  check  to  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  nobles  ;  but  the  ambitious  character  of 
the  prelate  would  not  permit  him  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  subordinate  position.  Beaton's  peculiar 
unscrupulousness  and  audacity  of  character  ap- 
peared in  his  mode  of  trying  to  lay  hold  of  the 
regency.  He  smnmarily  seized  upon  it,  as  if  dis- 
daining to  enter  the  arena  with  any  rivals,  though 
these  might  be  closely  related  to  the  sovereign  and 
heirs-presumptive  to  the  throne.  Instead  of  can- 
vassing for  the  office,  or  standing  forth  in  the  modest 
guise  of  a  candidate,  he  announced  that  it  was  his 
already  bj'  the  late  king's  solemn  and  special 
appointment ;  and  got  himself  proclaimed  Regent 
at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh.  He  produced  a  scroll 
bearing  the  royal  signature,  and  purporting  to  be 
a  will  in  favoui'  of  himself  (assisted  by  a  council 
of  partizan  nobles*)  as  governor  of  Scotland,  and 
tutor  to  the  infant  queen,  until  she  should  be  of 
age.  That  document  was  equivalent  to  a  forgery  ; 
whether  we  regard  Beaton  as  having  isiduccd 
James  to  sign  it  as  a  blank  paper  afterwards  to  be 
filled  up,  or  as  having  guided  the  passive  hand  of 
the  dying  monarch  in  subscribing  a  document  of 
the  purport  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  On  any  pos- 
sible supposition,  it  was  in  the  circumstances  a 
fraud.  James's  old  servant.  Sir  David  Lindsay, 
who  stood  by  the  death-bed,  and  whose  testimony 
is  that  of  a  man  of  the  greatest  probity,  makes  the 
Cardinal  say  : — 

*  But  after  that  baith  .strength  and  speech  "was  leisit-f 
Ana  paper  blank  his  Grace  I  gart  subscrive. 
Into  the  idiUk  I  wrait  all  that  I  pleasit, 
After  his  death,  -vvhilk  lang  "war  to  descrive.';]; 

The  will  was  at  once  set  aside,  its  authenticity 
being  doubtful,  and  its  matter  hateful  to  the  nobi- 
lity and  the  people.  It  injured,  instead  of  pro- 
moting, the  bold  and  wily  Cardinal's  designs ;  and 
his  usurpation  of  the  high  office  ended  almost  on 
the  day  it  began.  Nor  were  his  pretensions,  when 
stripped   of  the  seeming  validity  and  sacredness 

*  Viz.,  the  Earls  of  Iluntly,  Argjie,  and  lloray.  "  Buch- 
anan expressly,  and  onlv,  mentions  the  Earl  of  AiTan,  as 
one  of  the  three ;  bnt  that  lord  is  omitted  by  Knox  and 
SpottLswood,  and  the  Earl  of  j\Iorav,  the  late  king's  bastard 
brother,  put  instead  of  him." — &?'t/i.  p.  25.  Eecently, 
Mignet,  m  his  '  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,'  has, 
from  inadvertence  proba'blv,  substituted  the  Eaii  of  Arran 
for  the  Earl  of  Moray.  That  Arran  might  be  the  name  in 
the  scroll  is  far,  however,  from  being  incredible  ;  for  iVrran 
was  Beaton's  relative,  and  though  friendly  to  the  Eefor- 
mation,  was  of  such  a  timid  and  vacillating  character,  that 
Beaton  could  not  be  alarmed  to  take  liim  as  a  subordinate 
in  the  government. 

f  Lost,  gone. 

1  Lindsay's  AYorks,  vol  ii.  p.  223. 


given  to  them  by  the  document,  at  all  likely  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  choice  of  parliament. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Queen- 
mother  would  lay  claim  to  the  The 
regency,  for  ]Mary  of  Guise  had  Queen-mother, 
ambition  enough  to  aspire  to  such  a  post,  if  either 
it  were  hers  naturally,  or  could  be  secm-ed  by  in- 
trigue ;  more  especially  as  she  knew  that  now  her 
only  connexion  with  royalty  in  Scotland  was  the 
slight  thread  of  a  babe's  life,  whilst  that  babe  might 
share  the  fate  of  her  two  brothers — the  p>rinces — 
who  had  died  in  infancy.  But  if  she  ever  intended 
to  urge  her  pretensions,  she  must  soon  have  merged 
them  in  those  of  the  Cardinal ;  and,  indeed,  so  far 
as  partj-,  if  not  personal  considerations,  were  con- 
cerned, the  claims  of  both  were  identical — those  of 
the  church  and  of  a  close  alliance  with  France 
against  the  Scotti.sh  nobles,  who  had  always  been 
so  troublesome  to  royalty,  and  many  of  whom  also 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Refonnation  from  I'ojjery 
and  an  alliance  with  England.  Had  she  felt  that 
she  could  lead  her  party  as  ably  as  Beaton,  and 
been  desirous  of  the  attendant  dignity  and  honour, 
she  was  then,  from  her  recent  confinement,  in  no  fit 
state  for  testing  and  deciding  on  whose  side  the 
majority  of  their  faction  would  rank.  Hitherto, 
also,  Beaton  had  exercised  the  strongest  political 
influence  over  her  mind ;  and  she  could  not  but 
know  that,  were  she  to  be  chosen  Regent,  he  would 
still  possess  the  real  and  essential  authority.  Nor 
could  the  Qucen-mothor  bo  unaware  of  the  disfavour 
in  ■which  a  female  regency,  during  the  iiilnority  of 
a  female  sovereign,  would  be  held  hy  the  hardy  and 
martial  Scots ;  though  she  was  more  likely  to  be 
impressed  with  the  recent  examples  of  two  queen- 
mothers  having,  for  a  short  time,  filled  that  office — 
Mary  of  Gucldrcs,  the  widow  of  James  II.,  and 
Margaret  Tudor,  the  late  king's  mother.  It  would 
not  have  been  an  excessive  stretch  of  charity  (o 
suppose  that,  at  this  time,  her  heart  was  altogether 
cngi-ossed  with  the  aim  of  retaining  possession  of 
the  person  of  her  infant,  had  she  not,  from  her 
earliest  years,  been  accustomed  to  meddle  daily 
with  politics,  and  had  not  the  influential  and 
"wily  Cardinal  been  near  her  to  introduce  a  topic  of 
such  prime  concern  to  their  common  party.  She 
had  then  only  entered  upon  her  twenty-eighth 
year  ;  but  we  must  not  attempt  either  to  qualify  or 
to  limit  her  ambition  in  state  aflairs  by  the  consi- 
deration of  what,  in  our  days,  a  young  widow  and 
a  5'oung  mother  would  project  or  wish. 

The   successful  aspirant  was   James   Hamilton, 

Earl   of   Arran,   who,   being   the  „,    -n    ,   p  « 

'  '  "  TheEaiiof  Anan. 

direct    descendant   ot    the    eldest 

daughter  of  James  II.,  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the 
crown.  On  this  ground  he  claimed  the  regency, 
and  was  supported  by  the  nobles  and  the  people. 
He  wanted  the  energy,  decision,  and  self-reliance, 
requisite  for  the  ofUcc  in  such  an  alarming  crisis  of 
foreign  and  domestic  afl'airs.  His  soft  and  easy 
nature  lay  open  to  be  operated  upon  from  every 
quarter :  nor  had  he  either  sagacity  to  see  the  de- 
signs of  those  who  approached  him,  or  resolution 
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to  grapple  witli  tlicm.  For  him  to  be  excited  was 
to  be  agitated  :  when  he  ought  to  have  been  finallj' 
resolved,  he  was  turning  and  shifting  everywhere 
for  advice ;  and  lie  shrank  with  timidity  from 
straightforward  and  definite  action.  He  was  only 
fitted  to  adorn  private  life ;  the  regency  was  a 
stormy  sphere,  for  which  he  lacked  both  the  active 
and  the  passive  qualifications.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  his  being  heir-presnmptive  to  the  throne, 
he  was  known  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Reformation,  a 
sort  of  Nieodemus  one — from  fear  of  the  Papists, 
not  remarkably  open  or  bold  in  his  adherence  ;  and 
to  have  him  in  supreme  authority  would,  if  he  did 
not  greatly  promote  that  cause,  at  least  put  an  end 
to  the  barbarous  persecutions  which  had  made  the 
last  years  of  the  previous  reign  tyrannical  and 
bloody. 

Were  we  to  inquire  as  to  the  public  opinion  re- 

,  ,  garding  either  the  Earl  of  Arran 

Pubuo  opniion  at  ii      -ij   j?  r-  i       ii  ^     i 

tliis  crisis  ™'         Reformation,  we  should  find 

that,  at  that  time,  it  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  formed.  For  many  generations  there 
was  but  one  subject  on  which  there  really  was  a 
public  opinion,  and  that  was  the  independence  of 
Scotland,  which  was  dear  to  all  classes  and  ranks, 
and  ever  to  be  fonght  foi'  against  force  and  strata- 
gem, as  in  the  days  of  "\^'allace  and  Bruce.  This, 
however,  was  instinctive  nationality  pervading  and 
ruling  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  rather  than 
that  product  of  general  attention,  tliscussion,  and 
judgment,  which  moderns  understand  by  the  phrase, 
public  opinion.  Upon  all  other  matters  there  was 
no  concord,  stress,  or  current  of  views  and  senti- 
ments, worthy  of  such  a  name  :  and,  indeed,  as  yet 
there  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  public,  for  under 
feudalism  such  a  body  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist; 
jind  from  being  scattered,  and  without  associations 
or  organs,  has  neither  unity  nor  life.  We  arc  left, 
then,  without  the  means  of  estimating  what  kind 
and  extent  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  general 
population  of  Scotland  gathered  around  the  Earl  of 
Allan,  as  candidate  for  the  regcncj',  and  around 
the  cause  of  the  Reformation  at  this  important 
crisis. 

The  nobles  assembled  on  the  22nd  of  December  to 
The  Earl  of  Avran  dioose  a  Regent,  when  Cardinal 
chosen  Kcgeut  on   Beaton  distinguished   himself   by 

the  22nd  Uec.  violent  but  impotent  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  the  Earl  of  Arran.  He  poured  out 
coarse  invective  upon  the  proposal  of  having  onty 
one  man  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  man  a 
Hamilton  :  "  For  who  knows  not,"  said  the  Car- 
dinal, according  to  Knox,*  "that  the  Hamiltons 
are  cruel  murtherers,  oppressors  of  innocents,  proud, 
avaritious,  double  and  false,  and  finally,  the  pesti- 
lence in  this  commonwealth  ?  "  "  Whereto  the  Earl 
answered  :  Defraud  me  not  of  my  right,  and  call 
me  what  ye  please ;  whatsoever  my  friends  have 
been,  yet  unto  this  day  hath  no  man  cause  to  com- 
plain upon  me,  neither  yet  am  I  minded  to  flatter 
any  of  my  friends  in  their  evill  doing,  but  by  God's 

*  Knos'a  History,  p.  3G. 


grace  shall  be  as  forward  to  correct  their  tnormities 

as  any  within  the  realme  can  reasonably  require  of 

me  :  and,  tliereforc,  yet  again  my  lords,  in  God's 

name,  I  crave  that  ye  do  me  no  Avrong,  nor  defraud 

me  of  my  just  title,  before  ye  have  experience  of 

my   government.     At  these  words  were   all  that 

feared  God  or  loved  honesty  so  moved,  that  with 

one  voyce  they  cryed,  '  That  petition  is  most  just ; 

and,  unlesse  ye  will  do  against  God's  justice  and 

equity,  it  cannot  be  denied.'  "     AiTau  was  chosen 

and  declared  Regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian 

of  the  infant  queen.     He  entered  upon  his  office 

in  the  midst  of  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated 

paper  drawn  up  by  the  Cardinal,  containing  the 

names  of  the  nobility  and   gentry  suspected   of 

favouring  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and 

whose  estates  he  had  recommended   the  king  to 

confiscate.*     The  discovery  of  this  document  must 

have  aggravated  the  odium  in  which  Beaton  was 

held  by  the  nobility,  whilst  the  incident  rendered 

Arran  and  his  authority  highly  acceptable.     The 

Cardinal's  two   crimes   were  two   gross  blunders, 

which  it  required  no  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  his 

successful  rival  to  tm-n  to  good  accormt.     The  Earl 

of  Arran's  well-known  simplicity  contrasted  most 

advantageously  with   the    tortuous   villany   over 

which  it  liad  triumphed. 

The  Regent  v>-as  put  in  possession  of  the  royal 

'  palace,   treasure,    jewels,    garments,  horse,   and 

plate ;  't  and  he  set  about  arranging  for  the  charge 

and  maintenance  of  the  infant  sovereign  and  the 

Queen-dowager.      An  act  of  mercy  towards   the 

Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Douglases,  who  had  been 

exiles  in  England  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years, 

distinguished    the    beginning    of  „,    ^    ,    .  . 
A  ?        1      ji         1    ii     i        r  The  Earl  of  Angus 

Arran  s  riuc,  though  that   act  un-  j,^,^  ^^^  Iloll^'lase3 

questionably  treated  them  more  pcnnitted  and  in- 
as  powerful  partizans,  to  be  con-  "'''  to  return  to 
ciliated  and  won  into  an  alliance, 
than  as  daring  criminals,  to  be  forgiven  and 
restored  to  their  original  rank  and  privileges.  The 
circumstances  of  their  treason  were  almost  for- 
gotten, the  temptations  to  repeat  it  were  removed; 
and  the  Regent,  knowing  that  Angus,  and  espe- 
cially his  scheming  brother.  Sir  George  Douglas, 
had  consented  to  and  advocated  proposals  Vihich 
seriously  compromised  the  national  integrity  and 
independence,  in  encouraging  Henry  VIII. 's  views 
of  a  union  with  Scotland,  felt  that  it  was  desirable 
that  thej'  should  come  back  to  Scotland  ami  meet  a 
kindly  reception  there,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
filled  with  the  genuine  Scottish  feeling,  and  act 
like  patriotic  nobles,  when  engaged  in  forwardiiig 

*  "For,"  quoth  the  Kegent,  "If  ho  (Cardinal  Beaton) 
might  have  his  purpose  I  should  surely  go  to  the  fire,  as  ^vllen 
tlie  king  lived  he  told  me  I  was  the  greatest  hcretielt  in  the 
world.  A  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  tlie  late 
Icing  had  got  written  in  a  roll,  ■which  were  all  accused  of 
heresy,  of  tlie  which  I  was  the  first,  and  the  Earl  of  Cassils, 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn  and  his  son,  the  Earl  Jlarischal,  and 
a  great  many  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  score, 
because  the}'  were  all  well-minded  to  God's  word,  which 
then  tliey  durst  not  avow." — Sadlcr^s  State  Tapers,  vol.  i, 
p.  9.3.     yee  ante,  p.  4.59. 

f  Ivnox's  History  of  the  Eeformation,  p.  36. 
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the  desirable  consummation  of  a  union  betTveen  tbe 
two  countries.  Ho  %Yas  warranted  to  hope  that 
they  might  have  purer  motives,  and  give  better 
counsels  in  furtherance  of  the  impoi'tant  project, 
when  away  from  the  English  court,  and  that 
revived  patriotism  might  lessen  the  influence  of 
Henry's  bribes,  and  relax  the  obligations  under 
which  thev'  had  come  to  that  monarch.  It  was 
resolved  that  they  should  have  full  liberty  to  return 
to  Scotland,  that  their  possessions  should  be  re- 
stored to  them,  and  that  they  should  take  their 
proper  part  as  barons  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs.* 

jSIeanwhile  the  state  of  Scottish  affairs,  conse- 
Iloiirv  VIII  's  de-  lucnt  on  the  battle  at  Solway 
signs  and  proceed-  Moss  and  the  sudden  death  of 
iiigs  at  this  crisis.  King  James,  was  the  subject  of 
anxious  consideration  at  the  English  court.  The 
victory  gained  for  Henry  VIH.,  like  all  his  other 
victories  over  Scotland,  had  not  been  followed  up, 
he  being  probably  unwilling,  as  certainly  he 
was  unable,  to  turn  victory  into  conquest.  The 
intelligence  of  the  Scottish  king's  death  was  good 
news  to  him,  though,  on  its  first  announcement,  he 
put  on  a  sorrowful  countenance  and  manner,  and, 
amid  much  feigned  grief,  said  :  "  "Woo  is  me  !  for  I 
shall  never  have  any  king  in  Scotland  so  sib  to  me 
again,  nor  one  whom  I  favoured  so  well,  and  desired 
so  greatly  to  confer  with ;  but,  alas  !  evil  and 
wicked  counsel  would  not  let  him  speak  with  me, 
which  would  have  been  both  to  his  comfort  and 
mine."f  Nor  was  he  less  pleased  with  the  intelli- 
gence! ^^°-^  James  had  left  an  infant  daugliter  as  his 
successor  ;  for  he  saw  how  Scotland,  through  her, 
could  bo  won.  A  more  favourable  crisis  for  carry- 
ing out  his  policy  than  had  occurred  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden  presented  itself.  Many  powerful  barons 
and  gentry  had  been  taken  prisoners  at  Solway 
Moss,  and  conducted  into  England ;  and  he  ima- 
gined that,  to  purchase  their  deliverance,  they 
would  be  ready  to  favour  a  proposal  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
infant  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  already  sure  of  the 
support  of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Douglases  ; 
but  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  prisoners, 
who  were  on  better  terms  with  the  various  parties 
in  Scotland,  would,  he  felt,  be  far  more  valuable  and 
efficient.  They  had  been  treated,  on  being  brought 
to  London,  with  unnecessarv^  severity :  they  had 
bion  ignominously  led  through  the  streets  of  the 

*  Sir  George  Douglas,  writing  on  the  lOth  of  Januaiy, 
1542-3,  to  Lord  Lisle,  mentions  that  he  had  received  a 
safe  conduct  to  pass  into  Scotland  from  the  Earl  of  iVrran. 
(Tytler,  vol,  v.  p.  260.) 

t  Pitscottie. 

X  The  communication  of  the  news  to  Henry  by  the 
council  of  Scothind  is  dated  Deo.  21st,  1.5f2,  and  is  as 
follows: — "By  the  disposition  of  God  Omnipotent,  which 
nothing  can  resist,  our  sovereign  and  master,  yaii-  tender 
nephew,  is  departed  fra  this  life,  and  has  left  ane  princess, 
yair  pro-iiiece,  to  be  hcretar  and  Queen  of  tliis  realm, 
whose  prosperity,  succession,  and  long  life  we  desire  as 
ardently  and  earnestly  as  can  be  thought,  trusting  your 
highness'  blood  reigning  witliin  this  realm,  ye  shall  not  fail 
to  desire  the  weal  and  tranquillity  thereof." — State  Fapera 
published  hi/  Government  Commission, 


city  as  captives  of  Henry's  bow,  and  afterwards 
closely  confined  within  the  Tower.  But  now  he 
began  to  be  a  more  indulgent  victor  :  their  keeper 
became  their  suitor ;  their  rank  was  respected ; 
they  were  liberated  from  the  Tower,  and  given 
into  the  hospitable  charge  of  the  principal  English 
families  ;  they  were  admitted  to  the  king's  feasts, 
and  he  held  out  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to 
their  own  country  if  they  would  accede  to  his  de- 
signs, and  pledge  themselves  to  urge  these  faith- 
fully and  zealously  at  the  Scottish  court.* 

The  main  article  of  the  treaty,  so  far  from  being 
objectionable,  was  highly  desir-  Henr.y's  proposals 
able  ;  and  the  Scottish  nobles  and  to  tlie  principal 
gentry— even  if  at  liberty,  and  not  Scottish  prisoners, 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  monarch,  with  whom 
they  were  bargaining  for  present  indulgence  and 
future  enlargement — might  have  heartily  supported 
it,  without  any  treason  or  the  least  compromise  of 
patriotism.  During  several  reigns,  it  had  been 
seriously  entertained  by  the  kings  of  Scotland  and 
their  most  eminent  and  leal-hearted  subjects  ;  and 
had  the  ■way  to  its  honourable  execution  been  open, 
Scotland  would  have  been  spared  many  disasters. 
An  alliance,  fair  on  both  sides,  between  the  two 
countries,  by  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  INIary,  would,  in  itself,  have  been  a  great  bles- 
sing, the  source  of  tranquillitj^,  and  of  commercial 
and  social  progress.  But  Henry's  aims  were  despotic, 
and  his  conditions  flagrantly  unjust — degrading  to, 
and  destructive  of,  the  independence  of  Scotland. 
The  captives  were  required  to  acknowledge  him  as 
lord-superior  of  Scotland ;  they  were  to  promise 
to  use  all  their  endeavours  to  invest  him  with 
the  substantial  and  permanent  government  of  the 
country;  to  place  the  various  fortresses  of  Scotland 

*  "  Tlie  chief  of  the  prisoners  talcen  at  Solway  Moss  weie 
carried  to  London  by  Sir  Henry  Savil  and  Kir  Ihomas 
Wentworth,  whither  they  came  on  the  19th  of  December, 
wearing — \>y  King  Henry's  appointment — a  red  St.  An- 
drew's Cross,  and  were  presently  committed  to  the  Tower  ; 
and  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month  (before  which  Henry 
must  have  heard  of  the  Scottish  Idng's  death)  the  nobles, 
together  with  Oliver  Sinclair,  were  conducted  by  Sir  John 
Gage,  Constable  of  the  Tower,  riding  before  them,  and  the 
Lieutenant  behind  them,  two  by  two,  in  new  gowns  of 
black  damaslc,  furred  with  blaclc  conies,  coats  of  blacli  velvet, 
and  doublets  of  satrne,  to  the  Star  Chamber,  where  Thomas 
Lord  Audeley,  the  Chancellor,  reprimanded  them  in  the 
King,  his  master's  name,  for  the  late  attempt  upon  his 
kingdom ;  but  withal  told  them  '  That  such  was  his  Jlaj  csty'  s 
benignity  that  he  would  show  them  liindness  for  unldnd- 
nessj^  and  right  for  wrong ; '  and  thereupon  (after  their  pro- 
mise to  remain  true  prisoners)  commanded  that  they  should 
no  more  be  returned  to  gaol,  but  be  distributed  into  di\'ei-s 
noble  houses,  there  to  be  entertained  suitably  to  their  ranlt 
and  quality,  which  was  immediately  done,  and  they  were 
lodged  witli  the  principal  persons  and  office-bearers  of 
England,  such  as  the  Arclibishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord 
Chancellor,  Dulces  of  NorfoUc,  Suflbllc,  &c.,  &c." — Keith's 
History,,  pp.  25,  26. 

Keith  also  mentions  that  on  "  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  King  Henry  gave  orders  for  tlie  Scottish  lords  to 
attend  him  at  court,  where  they  were  nobly  entertained, 
and  then  he  discovered  to  them  his  inclination  to  have  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  united,  by  a  marriage 
between  his  only  son.  Prince  Edward,  a  child  little  above 
five  years  old,  and  Jlary,  their  infant  sovereign  ;  nor  did 
his  majesty  leave  anv  proper  means  unessayed  to  gain  the 
assistance  and  good  oftices  of  the  noblemen  to  second  his 
design." 
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in  his  hands ;  and,  above  all,  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  that  the  infant  ]\Iary  should  be  sent 
to  the  English  court,  to  be  educated  and  kept 
under  his  charge  until  her  marriage  with  his  son 
Ixhyard.*  It  was  but  a  fitting  close  to  such  humi- 
liating conditions  that,  should  these  be  rejected 
by  tlie  Scottish  parliament,  the  released  nobles 
sliould  either  return  to  their  bondage  in  England, 
or  employ  all  the  forces  tliey  could  command  in 
co-operating  with  the  English  for  the  subjugation 
of  Scotland.  That  the  pledges  exacted  might  be 
weighty  and  solemn,  a  regular  bond,  containing  the 
foregoing  stipulations,  was  subscribed  and  sworn 
to  by  the  Scottish  nobles,  before  they  were  allowed 
to  return  to  their  own  country- ;  and  thej'  had  also  to 
leave  behind  them  their  eldest  sons  or  other  nearest 
relatives  as  hostages.  The  personal  liberty  which 
tliej'  thus  got  from  Henry,  apart  from  its  most  dis- 
honourable price,  was  unworthy  of  the  name  :  they 
^^  ere  to  return  to  Scotland  not  as  freemen,  even 
only  for  a  moment,  but  as  the  alert,  vigilant,  and 
hard-working  agents  and  servants  of  the  English 
monarch.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  indignation  to 
censure  the  barons  who,  for  the  sake  of  such,  or  in- 
deed of  any  personal  liberty,  or  from  base  motives 
of  personal  aggrandisement,  agreed  to  betray  that 
national  independence  which  neither  Henry  nor 
previous  monarchs,  still  more  daring  and  subtle, 
could  ever  destroy  by  united  force  and  guile.  Their 
patriotism  was  not  of  the  pure  stamp,  though  it 
had  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  Solway  Moss, — 
an  ordeal,  indeed,  not  fitted  to  detect  either  traitors 
or  cowards,  for  instead  of  fighting  there  had  been 
nothing  but  running !  Their  selfishness,  we  may 
suppose,  had  not  j'ct  grown  and  ripened,  like  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Douglases,  under  the 
sunshine  of  Henry's  favour  and  the  showers  of 
English  gold,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  their 
'jjatriotism,  and  to  make  them  unnaturally  apathetic 
to  the  claims  of  their  country  :  but  prison-life  was 
galling  and  irksome  to  feudal  chiefs  who  had  each 
IVcely  ranged  over  a  mountainous  district  and  ruled 
its  population ;  not  to  speak  of  Henry  being  capable 
of  making  confinement  something  worse  than  dis- 
agreeable :  and  they  might  hope  that  the  good  genius 
of  Scotland,  so  long  and  in  emergencies  so  often 
propitious,  might  save  her  from  their  treachery. 
The  leading  barons,  the  Earls  of  Glencairn  and  Cas- 
silis,  and  the  Lords  jMaxwell,  Somcrville,  and  Oli- 
phant,"!-  subscribed  the  English  king's  stipulations, 
and  departed  for  Scotland  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1543. J  It  is  vm- 
kaown  whether  the  less  influential  of  the  Scottish 
captives  remained  behind  in  durance  from  virtue  or 


1st  of  Jan.,  1.543. 


»  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  69,  74,  75,  81. 

t  Keith  also  meutions  Lords  Gray  and  Fleming. 

t  Jlr.  Tytlcr  mentions  that  Sii-  George  Douglas  preceded 
the  captives  into  Scotland  by  two  days.  Tliis,  however, 
must  be  an  error,  for  it  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Sir  George's 
pre\iously  refen-ed  to,  that  even  so  late  as  the  10th  of 
January  he  had  not  left  Enghand,  ISoth  Keith  and 
Jjiichauantix  on  the  1st  of  Jaiiuary  as  the  day  on  which  the 
prisoners  quitted  Loudon.  The  same  historians  also  say  that 
tlie  prisoners  and  the  two  Douglases  entered  Scotland  in 
company. 


from  necessity,  and  whether  Henry  had  thought  it 
not  worth  his  while  to  bribe  them  or  had  failed, 
owing  to  their  higher  honour  and  sterner  patriotism. 
Their  released  brethren  on  their  way  '  dined  at 
Enfield,  in  order  to  see  the  young  prince,  whose 
cause  they  were  to  take  in  hand  ;'*  and,  after  \n  ail- 
ing at  Newcastle  for  the  an-ival  of  their  hostages, 
who  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Duke  of  Sufi'olk, 
proceeded  to  Scotland,  which  they  appear  to  have 
entered  about  the  same  time  as  the  Earl  of  Angus 
and  his  able  and  crafty  brother,  the  latter  of  wliom 
was  to  be  the  chief  agent  iir  carrying  out  Henry 
VIII. 's  project.  They  reached  Edinburgh  about 
the  middle  of  January.f 

A  few  daj's  previous  to  their  aiTival,J;  the  funeral 
of  the  deceased  king  was  solemn-  The  late  kin"'sfu- 
ised  with  all  the  magnificence  of  neral,  and  his 
national  sorrow.  The  carefully  daughter'sbaptisra. 
embalmed  body  was  conveyed  from  Falkland  to 
Edinburgh,  attended  by  the  Regent,  Cardinal 
Beaton,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Marischal  andllotlics, 
and  a  long  train  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  attired 
in  deep  mom-ning,  with  lighted  torches  carried 
before  them.  James  was  buried  in  the  chaiiel  of 
Holyrood§  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  people,  by 
whom  he  had  been  greatlj'  beloved.  The  baptism 
of  his  infant  successor  took  place  about  the  same 
time. II  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  two  cere- 
monies were  an  excellent  loyal  and  patriotic  prepa- 
ration for  encountering  Henry  VIII. 's  agents,  and  . 
for  considering  the  proposals  with  which  they  were 
commissioned.  A  deeper  and  yet  tenderer  nation- 
ality must  have  been  communicated.  The  re- 
forming nobles  would  feel  that  whilst  an  alliance 
with  England  was  most  desirable,  as  tending  to 
weaken  the  Popish  and  French  party,  yet  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  compromise  Scotland's  intcgritj' 
and  independence.  The  Regent,  naturally  weak 
and  timid,  appears  to  have  got  an  accession  of 
nationality,  for,  along  with  his  friends,  he  exhibited 
both  in  public  and  in  private  such  a  port  of 
honest,  resolute,  and  vigilant  patriotism  as  abashed 
Henry's  pensioners,  and  made  them,  against  their 
original  instructions,  and  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances  and  taunts  which   they  were  often  re- 

«  Keith,  p.  26.  f  I'mA-  P-  26. 

I  According  both  to  Buchanan  and  Keith,  the  king's 
funeral  took  place  on  the  14th  of  Januai-y ;  but  the  Computus 
of  Ivirkaldy  of  Grange,  quoted  by  Miss  Strickland,  li.-ics  it 
on  the  8th. 

^  Keith  says  that,  in  his  day,  the  "  embalmed  body  is  yet 
to  1)0  seen -whole  and  entii'e.  In  the  same  vault  are  likewise 
to  be  seen  the  bodies  of  Queen  Magdalene,  of  the  Lord 
Uarnley,  husband  of  Queen  Mary,  the  king's  daughter,  of 
the  Countess  of  Argyle,  liis  natural  daughter,  &c.,  all 
which  bodies  are  hiug  open  to  the  view  within  the  vault, 
the  coifins  having  "been  broke  open  by  a  disorderly  mob  in 
the  month  of  December,  1688."' — Keith's  History,  p.  22. 

II  "The  local  traditions  of  Linlithgow  attii-m  that  Mary 
was  baptised  in  the  stately  abbey  clunxli  of  St.  Mieliael's,  and 
point  out  a  small  stone  cistern  or  lavatory  attached  to  the 
wall,  in  wliich  they  pretend  the  infant  queen  was  immersed. 
As  the  time  was  mid-winter,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
oliicc  was  performed  in  the  beautiful  chapel-royal  within 
the  palace,  which  terminates  the  suite  of  royal  apartments, 
than  that  the  liealth  of  the  tender  babe  was  imperilled  by 
cai-rying  her  into  the  large,  cold  church."- — Lues  of  the 
Scottish  Queens,  vol.  iii.  p.  6. 
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ctiving  from  England  respecting'  their  bare  and 
unsatisfactory  reports,  carefully  conceal  cacii  one 
of  the  many  dishonourable  terms  of  the  projected 
alliance. 

The  Douglases   and    the    released  nobles   did, 

Caution  of  the  ne-  indeed,  find  it  necessary  to  pro- 

gotiators  of  the      cecd  with  the    greatest  caution, 

alliance.  ^^^  jg  ^^i^  j^  j,(,j,.-|,(.  i-pscj-yg  g^,,], 

stipulations  as  sending  the  young  queen  at  once  to 
England,  giving  Henry  a  share  in  the  government, 
and  filling  the  Scottish  fortresses  T,vith  English  gar- 
risons ;  for  these  would  have  been  as  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  Regent  and  those  who  had  chosen 
him,  though  they  anxiously  sought  a  fair  alliance, 
as  by  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Queen-mother,  who 
strongly  reprobated  any  friendship  with  England.* 
Before  the  council,!  which  the  Regent  bad  sum- 
moned on  their  arrival,  they  urged  the  union  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  no  indications  of  those  base 
conditions  which  treated  Scotland  as  a  more  pro- 
vince of  England ;  and  though  the  project  was  most 
favoui-ably  and  even  enthusiastically  entertained  by 
the  council,  Henry's  agents  had  not  the  courage  to 
hint  at  his  despotic  and  aiTogaut  terms.  There  was 


Beaton  is  suspicious. 


one  man,  however,  too  quick  not 


to  suspect  their  secret  aims.  Car- 
dinal Beaton,  disappointed  of  the  regency,  and 
hating  everj'thing  that  came  from  England,  from 
its  being  both  English  and  anti-Popish,  as  well 
as  because  the  proposed  union  was  supported  by 
Arran  and  Iris  party,  had  at  once  marked  the  dis- 
satisfied air  of  Sir  George  Douglas  and  the  restored 
nobles,  and  apprehended  the  intrigues  which  were 
on  foot;  and  he  was  fertile  in  resources  to  coun- 
teract their  plots.  The  late  king  had,  on  bis 
death-bed,  when  hearing  of  his  daughter's  birth, 
remarked  dcspondingly,  '  Miseries  approach  this 
poor  kingdom  :  King  Henry  will  labour  to  make  it 
his  own  by  arms  or  hj  marriage.'J  Beaton  had 
not  less  sagacity  than  his  dying  master ;  and,  on 
the  Earl  of  Arran's  appointment  to  the  regency, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  France,  in  which  he 
represented  the  danger  both  to  the  church  and  the 
state  involved  in  a  union  between  Edward  Prince 
of  Wales  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
strongly  urged  that  France  should  supply  him  with 
monej',  arms,  and  soldiers,  to  carry  on  a  just 
struggle  against  the  designs  of  England.§  He  also 
addressed  himself  to  w'ork  upon  the  feelings  of 
various  parties  at  home :  the  patriotic  he  filled 
with  jealousy  and  hatred  of  England,  as  seeking  to 
destroy  Scottish  independence ;  and  he  brought 
before  the  middle  and  commercial  classes  the  fact 


*  Lord  Lisle,  in  a  letter  dated  2nd  of  February,  1542-3, 
to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  says: — "I  asked  him  (Sir  George 
Douglas)  -whether  he  hacl  begun  to  practice  with  his 
friends,  touchj'ng  the  king's  majesty's  purpose,  lie  said  it 
was  not  tyme  yet,  for,  although  ho  and  his  broder  had 
mauye  fiindcs,  he  durst  not  move  the  matter  as  yot  to  none 
of  them,  for  if  he  shuld,  he  is  sure  tliey  wolde  starte  from 
him  overie  man." — Tijtlcr,  vol.  v,  p.  263. 

t  27th  January.  (Keith's  History,  p.  26.)  The  date, 
however,  must  have  been  earlier. 

i  Keith's  Ilistorj',  p.  22. 

f  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 


that,  during  a  time  of  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  English  monarch  had  not  scrupled  to 
seize  and  detain  Scottish  merchant-vessels,  and  to 
appropriate  their  rich  cargoes.  A  strong  reaction 
in  favoru-  of  the  Cardinal  and  his  ostensibly 
patriotic  views  was  beginning  to  set  in ;  and  the 
Scottish  nobles,  who  bad  just  returned  from  Eng- 
land, and  whose  appearance  at  the  Scottish  court  as 
delegates  from  Henry  had  confirmed  the  Cardinal's 
suspicions  and  pointed  the  insinuations  which  he 
scattered  amongst  the  people,  felt  that  this  reaction 
would  be  overwhelming  as  soon  as  they  should  fully 
disclose  the  conditions  which  Henrj'  annexed  to 
the  proposed  alliance.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  a  bold  step  should  be  taken,  and  that 
Beaton  should  be  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The 
Regent,  ignorant  of  their  ulterior  designs,  and  only 
knowing  the  fair  side  of  the  treaty  of  marriage, 
was  hearty  and  ready  in  sanctioning  and  execut- 
ing the  resolution  to  restrain  and  disarm  a  man 
so  formidably  hostile  to  an  advantageous  union 
between  the  two  countries ;  and  the  attempt  was 
farther  coloured  with  justice,  and  made  to  wear  the 
aspect  of  a  government  prosecution  for  a  treason- 
able correspondence  with  France  on  the  part  of 
Beaton. 

Accordingly,  on  the  20tli  of  January  the  Cardinal 
was  apprehended,  and  put  under  Beaton  arrested  ami 
the  custody  of  Lord  Scton,  in  the  imprisoned  (m  the 
castle  of  Blackness.*  On  (be  20th  January, 
authority  of  the  Regent  regular  proclamation  «a.s 
also  macle  that  every  man,  as  ho  would  csca;,o  \\a: 
charge  and  the  penalty  of  treason,  should  icsist  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  the  landing  of  any  Fiench 
forces.  A  fieet  seen  oif  Holy  Island,  and  suspected 
to  be  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gui^e,  for 
the  overthrow  of  Arran  and  of  the  partj'  favoiu  able 
to  an  alliance  with  England,  occasioned  this  latter 
proceeding  ;  but  the  fleet  turned  out  to  be  seveial 
Scottish  ships-of-war,  that  had  captured  and  wc;e 
bringing  to  land  nineteen  English  vessels  as  prizes. 
It  was  fixed  bj'  the  council  that  a  parliament 
should  meet  on  the  12th  of  March,  both  for  the 
consideration  of  the  match  between  Edward  and 
Mary,  and  for  the  trial  of  Cardinal  Beaton  ;  and  it 
was  also  agreed  upon  that  Henry  should  be  le- 
quested  to  accede  to  a  temporary  cessation  of  v,  ar, 
and  to  grant  a  safe  conduct  to  the  Scottish  ambas- 
sadors who  might  be  sent  to  the  English  court 
for  the  full  and  final  settlement  of  the  proposed 
rmion. 

But  Beaton's  summary  apprehension  and  con- 
finement had  made  a  great  sensation,  and  produced 
serious  effects.  His  clergy  throughout  the  land  took 
a  most  impressive  mode  of  testifying  their  sympathy 


*  Su- Thomas  ^^^larton,  writing  on  the  2nd  of  Fehniary, 
15-t2-3, 'to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  says:  "My  said  sen  ajit 
sheweth  the  ordre  of  the  takyng  of  the  f'ardinall,  lui.di 
after  the  fomi  as  1  liave  wryttyn.  He  saitli  he  had  tlie  j-ro- 
clamation  made  after  the  same  at  the  Cross  in  Edinljnrs,]!, 
by  the  governor  and  tlie  noblemen  ivith  him  ;  thai  his 
takyng  was  for  certayn  treasons  agaynst  the  lealm,  and  not 
for  any  takyng  away  the  funds  of  the  chiu-che." — MH.  Lithr 
ill  State  Taper  OHiec,  quoted  by  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  263. 
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■with  him,  and  tlioir  horror  at  his  treatment.  They 
abandoned  their  functions ;  they  suspended  all 
public  religious  services,  closed  all  the  chui-ches, 
and  refused  in  all  cases  to  administer  the  sacraments 
of  baptism  and  burial — as  if  Scotland,  until  pui-ged 
of  the  crime  against  the  Cardinal,  could  have  no 
relations  v.-ith  Heaven,  but  Teas  wholly  reprobate 
and  disowned.*  Nothing  sacred  could  be  exhibited 
or  done  in  the  presence,  or  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, of  a  people  so  a^^'fully  guilt-laden.  The  whole 
apparatus  of  priestly  mcdiatorshiji  between  God 
and  man  had  to  be  taken  down,  covered  up,  and 
hidden.  It  could  not  he  permitted  to  stand  or  to  he 
seen  upon  a  soil  so  accursed ;  and  on  it  there  could 
not  hang  a  sj-mbol  for  the  new-born  babe,  or  a 
decent  ceremony  for  the  dead  man.  And  this 
thorough  and  tremendous  privation  of  religion — 
in  imitation  of  the  scene  of  Christ's  crucifixion — 
exclusively  on  account  of  Cardinal  Eeaton  having 
been  seized  and  imprisoned  !  Reformed  doctrines 
had  spread  widely  enough  to  mitigate  considerably 
the  efl'ect  of  this  clever  artifice  in  the  Cardinal's 
favour,  and  to  teach  the  people  that  for  the  church 
to  lock  up  her  creed,  mysteries,  sacraments,  and 
ceremonies,  was  no  proof  that  God  was  angry  with, 
or  hardened  against,  them.  Still,  a  general  gloom 
prevailed  during  the  period  that  the  Romish  wor- 
shi})  was  suspended. 

It  may  bo  presumed  that  the  clergy,  exercising 
none  of  their  priestly  functions,  were  yet  far  from 
being  idle,  but  would  be  plying  energetically  all 
their  forces  and  arts  of  agitation  in  favour  of  the 
Cardinal's  release  and  aseondancj' ;  and  that  his 
cause  would  prosper  all  the  more  from  their  atten- 
tion being  turned  away  from  sacred  to  secular 
labour.  Though  unemployed  at  the  altar  they 
had  another  occupation,  for  which  they  wore  still 
better  trained — that  of  political  faction  and  in- 
trigue. With  means  of  access  to  all  classes  in  the 
nation,  thev  would  freely  and  widely  communicate 
most  serviceable  sentiments  and  sv-mpathies  ;  and, 
doubtless,  on  this  occasion  they  were  not  a  little 
instrumental  in  inc"easing  the  dislike  for  the 
English  alliance.  Thej'  had  reason  to  fear  that  if, 
through  that  alliance,  the  Reformation  were  to 
triumph  in  Scotland,  their  present  ecclesiastical 
feint  would  become  a  sad  and  permanent  fact ;  the 
functions  which  they  had  voluntarily  suspended 
would  be  taken  awaj'  from  them  altogether  and 
fi  ally,  and  the  Popish  religion,  which  they  had 
now  theatrically  veiled  in  sackcloth  and  withdrawn 
from  fi'c  public,  would  bo  wrapped  in  its  winding- 
shec'  I  .d  buried  out  of  sight.  The  very  disuse, 
thou. 11  both  temporary  and  artful,  of  Romish 
mi'iistrations  would  suggest  to  them  the  com- 
pulsory cessation  of  these  under  the  victorious 
Reformation  ;  and  th;:ir  leisure  would'be  occupied 
in  taking  every  measure  against  the  possibility  of 

"■■■  Sir  ''iionias  Yrii;i!-(on,  u'ritiily;  on  1st  Fetiruorv,  1512-3, 
to  tllfi  Jtuke  of  Suilnlh,  ,-a^s :  "And  corisitleryng-  llii^ 
biisyiic;>  tliat  is  iippon  vlv  liikui;;'  f'f  {hv  Cardinall,  ^vhi'lio 
at  rhi^  jiro-^'jnt  is  in  swr'a  a  sa-.  e  tliat  tlie\'  can  nansc  no 
priost  within  Scotlauil  to  sa;  o  ii  a  se  sync  tlio  C'nrdiTiall  was 
taken,  ueyder  to  crystoii  ■jr  bui-,  i ." — Tjlk)\  vol.  \.  p,  2G1. 


such  a  disaster  to  their  church,  their  order,  and 
their  party.  At  the  same  time,  it  probably  ^^  as 
true  of  that  particular  agitation,  as  of  most  of  the 
agitations  that  were  carried  on  by  the  Itoniish 
clergy,  that  it  looked  more  general  and  formidable 
than  it  really  was  ;  stUl,  a  formidable  appea;ancc' 
to  an  agitation  often  goes  far  to  secure  success. 
At  all  events,  the  reaction  against  the  Eiiglish 
alliance  was  becoming  stronger.  Many  of  the 
Scots,  jealous  of  the  Enghsh  monarch's  designs, 
and  suspicious  of  the  character  of  the  Douglases 
and  the  released  Scottish  prisoners,  were  beginning 
to  regard  Beaton  as  the  supporter  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  as  having  been  specially  obnoxious 
on  that  ground  to  those  who  had  apprehended  and 
imprisoned  him.  The  Cardinal  in  prison  wari  a 
greater  favourite  than  he  had  ever  been  when 
at  large.  The  Earls  of  Huntly,  Bothwell,  ai.c! 
Moray  demanded  that  he  should  be  set  free,  gua- 
ranteeing his  appearance  on  the  day  of  tiial  to 
confront  his  accusers.  This  was  denied;  and  tlio 
denial  increased  the  general  suspicions.  Arg->ie, 
one  of  the  most  influential  nobles  in  the  kingdom, 
immediately  retired  to  his  own  feudal  territory,  to 
marshal  his  forces  on  the  Cardinal's  side  for  the- 
strugglo  which  seemed  inevitable. 

At  this  critical  juncture  the  English  king's  pro- 
posals were  nearly  ruined  by  his  King  llcmy's 
own  precipitate  and  violent  con-  ^'''s'l  demar.Js. 
duet.  Ho  demanded  that  Beaton,  to  whom  be 
had  become  furiously  hostile,  should  be  delivered 
over  to  him  for  imprisonmeirt  in  England  ;*  a 
grosser  exhibition  of  tyranny  over  Scotland  than  of 
persecution  against  the  Cardinal,  and  an  ariogant 
assertion  of  his  prerogatives  as  lord-paramount  of 
the  kingdom.  He  also  urged  upon  the  Douglases 
and  the  Scottish  prisoners  that  their  engagements 
to  procure  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  should 
be  fulfilled ;  he  being,  doubtless,  apprehensive  tliat 
these  fortresses  might  otherwise  soon  be  occupied 
by  strong  detachments  of  French  troops,  arriving 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  also 
aware  that  were  they  in  the  possession  of  his  own 
forces  the  remaining  objects  of  his  ambition  would 
bo  forthwith  attained.  Constitutionally  impatient 
and  sanguine,  he  appears  to  have  thought  that 
just  as  easily  and  quickly  as  he  let  loose  the 
Douglases  and  the  captive  Scottish  nobles,  would 
these  deliver  into  his  hands  the  infant  queen, 
the  government,  and  the  strongholds  of  Scot- 
land. Sir  George  Douglas,  with  the  view  of 
influencing  the  king  to  a  wiser  and  more  cautious 
policy,  sought  an  interview  with  Lord  Lisle, 
warden  of  the  English  border  ;  and  at  this  inter- 
view, which  took  place  at  Berwick,  he  showed  how 

"^'"  "  I  asked  hym  whether  his  brodcr  and  ho  Avoid  deliver 
the  Card}Tial  to  the  King's  majesty  [some  words  in  the 
doettment  are  here  illegible  from  damp]  if  his  higlme-s  to 
ha^'e  hym.  Whereat  he  [Sir  George  Douglas]  stiulied  ii 
lytell,  and  said  tliat  it  they  shulde  do  soo,  they  [should  bej 
mistraistcd  as  of  England's  partie,  but  that  he  sliuld  bo 
as  sundy  kept  .a5  it  he  were  in  England,  for  neyther 
gi\ern  ;r  nor  an\-  oder  in  Scotland  shall  have  hvni  oat  of 
tli(  ir  liaiidfs."— i))-'?  l.ii:h-'s  Letter  to  the Biike  of  Siifolk, 
FeJ.  2,  lo4i-3,  quoted  in  Tytlcr,  vol.  v.  p.  265. 
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Henry's  precipitate  demands  ^vouldrmn  the  nego- 
tiation, and  tliat  to  insist  either  on  Cardinal  Beaton 
being  transferred  to  an  Englisli  prison,  or  on 
having  the  Scottish,  fortresses  garrisoned  -^vith 
English  troops,  v,-ould  excite  a  commotion  fatal  to 
his  projects.  He  gayo  his  pledge  that  Beaton 
should  be  as  securely  guarded  as  if  imprisoned  in 
England ;  and  that,  in  the  eyent  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  coming  to  Scotland,  that  prince  should  not 
obtain,  as  yas  originally  proposed,  an  interview 
yith  the  Scottish  government,  but  should  be  pre- 
vented from  landing  in  any  of  the  harbours. 

This  representation  communicated  to  Henry, 
and  tiro  prospect  that  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  parliament  would  be  held,  tended  to  make 
him  inoie  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  he  agreed 
to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  two 
countries  till  the  month  of  June.  Henry  also  con- 
sented to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  the  ambassadors 
v,-liO  were  to  be  sent  to  the  English  court  from  the 
Scottish  government.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
stand  aloof,  or  let  any  means  or  opportunity  slip, 
even  during  the  shortest  interval,  of  guiding  and 
dictiitii'.g  the  reception  about  to  be  given  to  his  pro- 

rr  J   c-    iects,  and  also  anxious  to  stimulate 

Ilcnrv  sends  Sir  K  ... 

liril'Ji  Shadier  as  mto  greater  activity  the  zeal  and 

aiubassadov  to     fidelity  of  the  Douglases  and  the 

.Lin  uig  .      i-estcred  nobles,  he  ordered  liis  old 

and  well-tried  ambassador.   Sir  lialph  Sadler,  to 

depart  for  Edinbm'gh. 

About  a  week  before  the  meeting  of  parliament, 

llecting  of  the     *'^°  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party,  in- 

Catliolic'party  at  eluding  the  Earls  of  Huntly,;Moray, 

Pcitli,  ill  the  be-   Bothwell,  and  Argyle,  along  with 

gmnmgof  llarch.  ^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^j^^  nobility  and 

gentry,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  assembled  at  Perth, 
tomake  adecisive  demonstration  against  theHegeut 
and  his  policy  both  real  and  imaginary.  They 
resolved  to  demand  forthv\'ith,  that  Cardinal  Beaton 
should  be  released,  that  fresh  prohibitions  should 
be  enacted  and  enforced  against  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament  by  the  x^coplo  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  that  other  ambassadors  than  those  already 
fiXcd  upon  to  negotiate  the  marriage  between 
JIary  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  chosen, 
a:id  that  they  themselves  should  be  consulted  by 
the  I'egent  in  all  important  matters.  Eeid,  Bishop 
of  Orkney,  was  sent  with  these  demands,  to  wdiich 
the  j'ogent  gave  a  peremptory  refusal.  Before  the 
assembly  had  time  to  decide  on  what  was  next  to 
be  attempted  a  herald-at-arms  appeared,  and,  in 
the  Kegont's  name,  summoned  the  nobles,  gentry, 
Disjicrsion  of  the  and  clergy  to  disperse,  and  return 
asseiiiBly.  ^g  their  allegiance,  under  the 
penalty  of  treason.  They  had  begun  to  see  that 
their  ambition  was  greater  than  their  strength, 
and  that  the  faction  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to 
defy  the  Earl  of  Arran's  authority ;  and  they, 
for  the  present,  yielded,  and  consented  to  do  their 
duty   in   the   parliament   about   to   meet.*      The 

*  A  letter  from  tlic  Earl  of  Angus  and  Sir  George  Douglas 
to  I.Di-d  Lisle,  dated  JIarch  16,  1.5i2-3,  and  published  for 
the  first  ti:ne  in  Tytler's  History,  gives  the  particulars  of 


Queen-mother's  sagacity  had  enabled  her  to  antici- 
pate such  an  issue  to  the  opposition.  On  the  4th 
of  March  she  signed  a  paper  declaring  her  full 
adherence  to  the  Itegent. 

On  the  12th  of  !March  the  three  estates  of  the 
kingdom  met.  It  was  a  most  Openino-  of  par- 
numerously  attended  parliament,  li.ament  on  the 
After  the  election  of  the  Earl  of  ^^th  JIaveli. 
Arran  to  the  regency,  and  to  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  queen,  had  been  duly  ratified,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  Henry's  proposals  of  peace 
and  marriage,  and  read  the  instructions,  to  be 
adopted  and  sanctioned  by  parliament,  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Scottish  ambassadors  who  should 
be  sent  to  England.  These  instructions  were 
minute,  loyal,  and  patriotic,  but  reasonably  so ; 
and  they  were  at  once  and  heartily  confiimed, 
though  the  Douglases  must  have  disliked  them  as 
sure  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  Henry  VIII. 

Mr.  Tytlcr,  and  too  manj-  of  our  historians,  leave 
the  erroneous  impression  that  the  Pegent  and  the 

the  meeting  at  Perth : — "  The  Parliament  began  the  12th 
of  JIareli,  and  the  ouke  ["weeli]  before,  tliare  convenit  in 
the  toune  of  Perth  th'  Erles  of  Huntley,  Ergyle,  Mun-ay, 
and  Boithwell,  with  ane  gret  nounier  of  bishoppis  and 
abbotis,  baronis  and  knightis,  and  so  the  forsaidis  lordis  sent 
the  Bisehop  of  Orkney  and  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Caldour, 
knycht,  uncle  to  the  Erie  of  Ergyle,  with  certano  artililis  to 
my  lord  governour,  and  counsale  being  -with  hun.  Ane  of 
the  pruicipale  artiklis  was  to  put  the  Cardinal  to  libcrto, 
and  ane  other  was  that  the  Kew  Testament  sliuld  not  go 
abroide.  The  third  article  Avas  that  the  govemour  shuld 
be  usit  and  eounsaht  be  thanie  in  all  th'  afliures.  The 
forde  was  that  the  ambassiatouris  that  ar  eonteuit  hi  the 
saulf-conduct  come  fro  the  kingis  majeste,  that  thai  walde 
not  be  contenit  that  thai  shuld  pas  hi  England,  but  waldo 
have  others  of  thare  chesing.  My  lord  governour,  with 
aviso  of  us  and  of  his  counsale,  maid  tliame  ane  tinal  answer. 
That  he  wuld  grant  them  no  such  unreasonable  de- 
sires :  and  incontinent  after  the  departure  of  the  said 
bishop  and  knycht  we  sent  one  heralde  of  ai-mes  unto  the 
saidis  lordis  at  Perth,  chargcing  thame  under  the  payne 
of  traysun  to  cum  and  serve  the  govemour,  for  the  welth 
of  the  rcalme,  according  to  their  dewty  and  allcgia.ncc. 
Thir  forsaid  lordis  prctendit  to  have  made  one  partie  if 
thai  had  bene  able,  and  my  lord  govemour  and  we  agane 
preparit  ourselves  with  all  the  gentilmen  and  servyng  men 
that  langit  unto  us  to  ane  gud  nowmer  [number],  and  ane 
weel  favorit  cumpany  purposing  to  proceed  in  our  parhameut 
in  despyte  of  all  thame  wald  say  the  contrarie.  And  than  the 
saidis  lordis  seeing  this,  that  thai  niycht  not  niak  than-  partj-e 
gud,  th'  Erie  of  Hunthe  sent  unto  the  govemour  and 
to  us  saying  that  he  wald  eum,  and  do  his  dewtie  to  the 
govemour,  and  mouche  the  rather  for  our  cause,  consider- 
ing the  proximite  of  blude  that  was  betwix  us.  And  so 
be  our  advise  the  govemour  w-as  contentit  to  give  Mm 
assurance  to  com  and  serve  him  in  the  said  p.arh.ament,  and 
so  the  said  erle  came  in  on  Sunday,  the  11th  llarche  :  and 
on  Jlonday,  the  12th  of  the  same,  the  eiie  of  Murray  sent 
and  desyrit  he  mvelit  cum  and  serve  the  governour,  and  we 
acccptit  him  in  Ijk  manor :  and  upon  Twysday  th'  erle 
BoitbwcU  sent  to  us  ane  letter,  and  dcsyiat  us  that  he 
mvclit  cum  and  serve  the  govemour  hi  this  present  parha- 
ment,  and  we  movit  the  same  to  the  govemour,  and  he 
being  contentit  fhainvith,  the  said  erle  Boithwell  com  in 
on  AVeddynsday,  the  14th  of  this  month.  And  all  the 
clergy,  both  bischoppis  and  abbotis,  com  mto  the  said  par- 
Uament  upon  Sounday,  the  11th  hereof,  and  aU  the  greater 
men  of  Scotland,  convenet  to  the  said  pariiamcnt,  boith 
spiritualc  and  temporall,  except  the  erle  of  Ergyle  allan- 
erly,  who  is  sore  sick,  and  sent  his  procurator  with  his  two 
uncles  to  mak  his  excuse  the  15th  of  Marche.  *  *  "  It 
has  bene  the  moist  substantial!  pariiamcnt  that  ever  was 
sene  hi  Scotland  in  ony  mannis  rcmemberuncc,  and  best 
furnist  with  all  the  three  estatis."— y'i'Ker,  vol.  v.  p.  269. 
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reforming  nobles  ■\vcrc  overruled  by  the  Catliolio 
party,    otherwise  those  instructions   would  haye 
been  much  more,  if  not  altogether,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  English  monarch,  and  of 
his  bribed  agents  in  Scotland.     Now,  up  to  this 
time,  and  for  a  short  subsequent  period,  Arran  and 
his  party  were  entirely  ignorant  of  anything  dis- 
honourable in  Ilemy's  aims  ;  and  whilst,  therefore, 
we  must  regard  them  as  the  strenuous  supporters 
of  an  alliance  wdth  England,  wo  must  also  assign 
to  them  a  full  share  in  preparing  and  in  giving 
effect  to  the  patriotic  and  every  way  admu'able 
articles   and  rules   of   negotiation   to  ^vhich   the 
Scottish    ambassadors,    when  in  England,   were 
strictly  to  adhere.     The  Regent  and  the  nobles  of 
his  party  had  hitherto  been,  and  continued  to  be, 
incorruptible  by  what  was  bad  in  Henry's  policj'. 
The  honour  of  their  ancient  natiou  and  of  their 
infant   sovereign   was    dear   to    them ;    and   they 
%vere  determined  that  it  should  not  be  compromised 
in  the  proposed  alliance.    How  cordially  the}'  must 
have  sanctioned  what  was  done  by  the  parliament 
will  appear  afterwards  from  Sir  Ralph  Sadler's 
thorough  dissatisfaction  at  the  character  of  his 
interviews  with  them.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  the  barons  and  gentry,  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  who  had  formed  the  Perth  assembly 
on  the  previous  week,  instead  of  going  to  Parlia- 
ment —  as   has   been  too  charitably  supposed* — 
'  to  fetter  the  marriage  with  such  conditions  as 
should  insm-e  the  independence  of  their  country,' 
went  to  oppose,  from  party  and  selfish  considera- 
tions, that  marriage  on  any  terms,  and  were  onlj' 
deterred  by  the  well-grounded   conviction,  that, 
for  the  present,  they  "would  be  labouring  in  vain. 
Certainly  they  had  no  greater  share  than  their 
opponents   in  arranging  the  patriotic   and  loj-al 
stipulations  to  be  urged  by  the  Scottish   ambas- 
sadors in  negotiating  the  marriage.     It  is  at  this 
point  that  party-historians   begin  to  furnish  an 
uneandid  version  of  the  grand  era  that  was  about 
to  dawn  upon  Scotland.     They  identify  Arran  and 
the    reforming    barons  with  the   Douglases   and 
the  released  nobles  :  they  allege  against  them  the 
same  secret  knowledge  of  Henry's  despotic  designs, 
and  the  same  treacherous  plots  to  promote  them ; 
and,  knowing  well  the  effect  of  a  bad  name,  they 
give  them  a  common  appellation  —  'the  English 
faction' — whilst  their  opponents  are  complimented 
as  the  only  inheritors,  and  the  only  defenders  of 
genr^ine  Scottish  patriotism. 

The  substance  of  the  instructions  given  by  Par- 
Parliament's  in-   liamcnt  to  the   ambassadors  was 
Etructions  to  tho   as   follows  :  —  The   preamble    sets 
ambassadors.       fo^.y,  j-j^^t  ^j^^  proposed  peace  and 
marriage  are  desirable  to  Scotland  in  consideration 
of  tho  '  aduersite  of  tyme  bigane,  and  of  the  dan- 
gerous apperand  of  the  stait  of  the  tyme  instant, 
and  sieklik  to  cum' — [the  adversity  of  tho  past, 
and   the   dangerous   appearance   of   the   state   at 
present   and  for  the  future] — and  empowers  the 
Regent  to  make  farther  conditions,  to  be  submitted 
*  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  26S. 


to  his  comicil,  and  ratified  by  the  lords  of  articles, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  ambassadors.  The  conditioiis 
are  urged  in  the  shape  of  replies  to  any  demands 
that  might  be  made  by  King  Henry  for  security 
that  Scotland  would  do  her  part  in  keeping  the 
'  said  contract.'  And,  first,  if  he  Iteganliiig  the 
should  ask  that  the  infant  queen  queen's  person. 
be  delivered  np  to  him,  or  sent  to  England  to  be 
reared  until  the  time  for  celebrating  the  marriage 
between  her  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
ambassadors  were  to  answer  decisively  that  this 
was  '  ane  ryte  hie  and  ryte  grcte  inconvenient  to 
the  realm  of  Scotland ;'  and  that  it  '  cannot  be 
grantit  be  resoun,  but  that  hir  grace  may  remane 
and  be  kepit  in  this  realme  quhill  sche  may  be 
abill  to  complete  mariage.'  It  was  added  that 
j)arliament  decreed  that  Mary  was  to  be  under 
the  nurture  of  her  mother,  and  in  the  charge  of 
four  lords  of  the  realm,  to  be  chosen  for  their 
loyal  character.  In  the  event  of  the  King  of 
England  desiring  that  some  Englishmen,  or  '  In- 
glis  ladyis,'  should  form  a  part  of  the  young 
queen's  court,  it  was  to  be  answered,  that  '  honor- 
able knyts  of  England — ane  or  twa — with  als  [as] 
mony  ladyis  of  honour,  with  their  servandis,  men 
and  women,'  might  wait  upon  !Mary,  but  entirely 
at  the  King  of  England's  expense.  In  the  event 
either  of  the  decease  or  of  the  departure  out  of  the 
realm  of  the  Queen-mother,  some  of  the  most 
noble  and  virtuous  of  the  Scottish  ladies  were  to, 
be  chosen  to  be  near  the  person  of  the  yoinig 
sovereign. 

Again,  if  Hemry  were  to  demand,  as  pledges  for 
fulfilniept  of  the  contract,  either     Eeo-ardln^-  for- 
that  any  of  the  Scottish  fortresses    tresses  and  liost- 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  or  "S"**- 

that  any  of  the  Scottish  nobles  should  be  giren  up 
to  him  as  hostages,  the  same  decisive  reply  re- 
turned in  reference  to  the  queen's  person  was  to 
be  repeated. 

Farther,  should  the  marriage  be  agreed  to,  it 
was  provided  that  the  privileges,  ji^e  independence 
rights,  and  liberties  of  Scotland  of  Scotland  to  be 
should  be  strictly  preserved  as  preserved, 
those  of  an  independent  and  separate  kingdom,  and 
that  the  government  should  be  held  during  jNIary's 
minority  by  Regent  Arran,  without  any  interfer- 
ence or  '  impediment'  from  Henry  or  his  successors. 
The  Regent  was  also  to  draw  and  distribute  the 
revenue  of  the  state,  without  rendering  any  ac- 
count to  the  English  monarch.  On  the  queen's 
coming  of  age,  and  after  her  marriage  in  England, 
whether  she  had  heirs  of  her  body  or  not,  Scotland 
was  over  to  keep  her  own  name,  her  old  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities  in  everything,  to  be 
ruled  by  a  native  governor,  to  be  imder  her  own 
laws,  to  have  one  seat  and  college  of  justice  ('  sitand 
in  the  tolbuith  of  Edinbiu'gh'),  and  all  her  sheriffs, 
stewards,  and  other  officials.  It  was  stipulated  that 
neither  the  queen,  when  also  Queen  of  England, 
nor  her  successors,  should  have  the  prerogative  of 
summoning  any  Scottish  parliament,  unless  one 
to  meet  within  the  realm  of  Scotland.     On  Mary's 
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marriage  and  residence  in  England  the  Earl  of 
Arran  ■was  to  become  Regent  for  life,  and  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  nearest  heir.  In  the  event  of  the 
queen's  becoming  a  widow  without  cliildreu  she 
was  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  English  king,  un- 
married, and  ■(^•ithout  any  engagement  of  her 
person  or  obligation  upon  her  kingdom,  but  alto- 
gether free  from  any  relationship  to  England. 
If  she,  however,  were  to  have  heirs  as  successors, 
and  if  these  were  to  die,  then  the  nearest  heir  in 
Scotland  was  to  succeed  to  all  the  prerogatives  and 
privileges  of  the  crown,  without  any  obstruction 
from  the  King  of  England.  Some  minor  direc- 
tions were  added  regarding  the  contract  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries.*  The  commissioners 
The  ambassadors.  aPpointed  by  parliament  to  carry 
these  articles  to  the  English  court 
were  Sir  James  Learmont,  of  Balcomy,  the  Trea- 
surer ;  Henry  Balnaves,  of  Hall-hill,  the  Secretary 
of  State  ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Sanquhar. 
The  parliament  next  reversed  the  attainder  of 
Otiior  proocediiigs  Angus  and  the  Douglases,  and 
of  the  parliament,  restoicd  them  to  their  rank  and 
possessions.  Eight  keepers  of  the  infant  sovereign's 
person  were  also  selected,  the  choice  falling  on  the 
Earls  Marshal  and  ^Montrose,  with  the  Lords 
Erskine,  Ruthven,  Lindsay  of  the  Bja-es,  and 
Seton,  and  Su-  James  Sandilands,  of  Calder,  two  of 
whom  were,  each  quarter  in  succession,  to  have 
the  special  guardianship.  The  sovereign  was  not 
to  be  removed  from  one  residence  to  another  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Queen-dowager,  Regent 
Arran,  and  his  council. f  jMary's  com-t  was  to  be 
held  at  Linlithgow  Palace,  presided  over  by  her 
mother.  A  council  was  named  for  the  Regent, 
consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the 
Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  JMoray,  Orkney,  Ross,  and 
Brechin  ;  the  Abbots  of  Dunfermline  and  Cupar ; 
the  Earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  Moray,  Argyle,  Both- 
well,  Marshal,  Cassilis,  and  Glencairn ;  the  Lords 
Erskine,  Ruthven,  JNIaxwell,  Seton,  and  ]\Iethven, 
George  Douglas,  the  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  Sir 
"William  Hamilton,  Sir  James  Learmont,  the  Clerk- 
register,  the  Justice-clerk,  and  the  Queen's  Advo- 
cate ;  the  presence  of  not  fewer  than  six  of  whom 
was  necessary  to  constitute  a  regular  meeting  of 
council.  This  important  parliament  was  prorogued 
on  the  17th  of  March,  and  the  lords  of  articles 
were  empowered  to  sit  and  introduce  measures  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  nation.  Of  these,  by  far 
the  most  memorable  was  one  permitting  all  to 
read  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  an  approved  trans- 
lation, though  the  people  were  still  forbidden  to 
dispute  about  the  controverted  opinions.  This  v/as 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, who  entered  a  protest  both  for  himself  and 
the  whole  ecclesiastical  estate,  till  the  proposition 
should  be  discussed  by  a  provincial  council.  The 
proposition,  however,  became  law,  the  Regent  pub- 
licly ratifying  it,  and  the  Bible  was  soon  in  many 
hands. 

*  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  411,  412, 
413.  t  Ibid.  p.  414. 


Sadler,  Henry's  experienced  and  subtle  ambassa- 
dor, reached  Edinburgh  too  late  for  The  EnRli3h  am- 
the  meeting  of  parliament.  This  hassador's  arrival, 
was  really  miimportant,  however  much  he  might 
regret  it ;  for  he  could  not  have  operated  upon  the 
great  majority  of  the  thi-ee  estates,  so  as  to  have 
gained  larger  concessions  for  his  master,  and  his 
best  chances  lay  in  getting  at  the  barons  individually 
or  in  small  groups.  He  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  Douglases  ;  but  if  they  imagined  that  his  pre- 
sence in  Scotland  would  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent 
lessen  their  responsibility  to  the  English  king,  or 
mitigate  the  character  of  their  failure  in  what  they 
had  promised,  they  were  mistaken,  for,  in  reference 
to  Angus  and  Sir  George  Douglas,  Sadler  came 
more  as  a  spy  than  an  ally.  Indeed,  their  promises, 
before  leaving  England,  had  been  so  extensive 
and  unconditional  that  no  assistance  should  have 
been  necessary — a  circumstance  with  which  they 
were  often  bitterly  upbraided  by  the  royal  task- 
master to  whom  they  had  sold  themselves.  Sadler 
was  greatly  disappointed  with  the  intelligence 
which  they  communicated  respecting  the  progress 
of  the  cause,  and  especially  about  the  proceedings 
of  parliament.  Lie  saw  that  so  far  from  their 
havuig  gained  a  strong  party  to  support  Henry's 
plans  to  obtain  possession  of  the  queen's  person,  the 
government,  and  the  fortresses,  they  had  not  c-s-en 
dared  to  mention  such  designs.  Sir  George  Dou- 
glas assured  him  that  an  alliance  on  such  terms 
was  "  impossible  to  be  done  at  this  time,  and  that 
there  was  not  so  little  a  boy  but  he  will  hurl 
stones  against  it,  and  the  wives  will  handle  their 
distaifs,  and  the  commons  universally  will  rather 
die  in  it;  yea,  and  many  noblemen  and  all  the 
clergy  be  fully  against  it."*  The  ambassador  saw 
that  no  progress  had  been  made,  though  this  crafty 
and  unscrupulous  partizan  had  according  to  his 
own  statement  been  so  industrious  and  anxious 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  cause,  that  since  coming 
to  Scotland  he  had  not  slept  for  more  than  three 
hours  each  night. t  His  promises  however  were 
renewed,  with  an  assurance  that  Henry's  teims 
would  be  fully  granted  if  a  little  patience  were 
exercised  in  urging  them.  The  interviews  of 
Sadler  with  the  released  Scottish  nobles  were 
equally  unsatisfactory. 

The  Earl  of  Arran,  timid,  irresolute,  and  easily 
swayed  by  the  leaders  of  contending  parties  among 
the  Scots,  was  yet,  in  his  simple  honest}-,  proof 
against  the  varied  wiles  of  English  diplomacy. 
Sadler  had  been  counselled  by  the  Douglases  to 
keep  his  master's  terms  in  reserve  when  conversing 
with  the  Regent ;  and  Sadler  soon  had  occasion  to 
know  that  the  advice  was  of  little  value  only  from 
the  fact  that  no  disclosure,  however  well-timed  and 
skilful,  and  backed  too  by  cogent  persuasions,  in 
the  shape  of  both  bribes  and  menaces,  could  win 
Arran's  eoncm-rence.  The  Regent  praised  Hem-y 
Vin.  highl}',  and  was  most  gracious  to  his  repre- 
sentative ;  but  though  he  declared  himself  warmly 

«-  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 
t  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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ill  favour  of  the  projioscd  maiTiagi?  and  peace,  he 
ahvays  introduced  some  qualifying-  phrase  respect- 
ing- tlie  claims  of  his  own  sovereign  and  of  his 
o\Yn  country.*  He  took  no  offence  at  the  style 
of  tlie  English  king's  message,  though  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  onlj'  a  temporary  Regent — '  The 
Earl  of  Arran,  occupying  the  place  of  governour,'f 
— not  being  a^ware  of  Henry's  designs,  which  -wcve 
incompatible  vvith  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
regency,  and  not  being  told  of  the  reproaches 
heaped  by  the  English  ambassador  upon  the  Doug'- 
lascs  and  the  restored  captives  for  allowing  that 
regency  to  be  ratified  and  made  permanent  by  an 
act  of  the  late  parliament.  The  Regent  was  well 
affected  to  Henry,  and  hated  Cardinal  Beaton;  yet 
so  exacting  and  oifensive  were  Henry's  aims  and 
the  style  of  his  negotiations,  that  the  Regent  was 
far  more  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  reconciliation 
with  Beaton,  than  to  continue  faithful  to  the  Eng- 
lish alliance. 

There  was,  however,  one  influential  person  in 
Scotland  who  treated  Sadler  and  his  errand  with 
The  guile  of  the  abundance  of  graciousness,  and 
tiuecii-motker.  volunteered  the  largest  promises 
of  support.  This  was  !Mary  of  Guise,  the  Queen- 
mother, — the  very  last  all}^  that  could  have  been 
dreamed  of.  Cardinal  Beaton  himself  not  excepted. 
But  it  was  only  the  mask  of  an  ally  which  she  had 
put  on.  Her  profound  dissimulation  was  more  than 
a  match  for  the  diplomatic  practice  of  the  English 
ambassador.  She  afl'ected  to  be  enthusiastically 
in  favour  of  the  marriage  of  her  infant  daughter 
with  Prince  Edward,  declaring  that  '  the  world 
might  justly  note  her  to  be  the  most  unnatural  and 
unwise  woman  that  lived,  if  she  did  not  heartily 
desire  and  rejoice  in  the  same,  for  she  knew  not 
throughout  the  world  any  marriage  could  be  found 
so  proper,  so  beneficial  and  honourable  as  this  ;  and 
that  she  could  not  but  regard  it  as  the  work  of 
God,  for  the  conjunction  and  union  of  both  their 
realms,  that  she,  who  had  hitherto  had  only  sons, 
should  now  have  brought  forth  a  daughter  for  the 
best  of  purposes.'^  She  even  professed  a  wish  that 
Mary  should  be  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
English  monarch,  until  she  should  be  of  age, 
and  declared  that  such  a  measure  -was  necessary, 
both  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  infant  queen, 
and  as  a  security  to  Henry  that  the  marriage  should 
be  completed  faithfully  on  the  part  of  the  Scots. § 
She  expressed  her  conviction  that  the  Regent  was 
opposed  to  the  match,  and  would  never  consent 
to  it,  and  that  his  paramount  object  was  to  bring 
about  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  jMary  and  his 
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Sadler  tlius  writes  to  Henry  of  tlie  Regent's  assurances  : 
ur  Majesty  liad  his  heart  above  all  princes,  and  should 
liim  at  command  in  all  tlnngs  reasonable,  saving  his 
of  allegiauee  to  his  sovereigii  ladv  and  this  realm.  He 
in  all  things  shew  and  declare  himself  most  addicted 
Le  l\ing's  majesty,  and  most  "willing  to  satisfy  all 
nvful  desires,  not  oR'ending  the  liberty  and  freedom 
Siidkr's   State   Fupcrs,  vol.  i.  pp.   66, 
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own  son.*  She  declared  herself  apprehensive  of 
her  daughter's  safety  in  the  charge  of  Arran.  '  It 
hath  seldom  been  seen,'  she  said,  '  that  the  heir 
of  the  realm  should  be  in  the  custody  of  him 
that  claimeth  the  succession  of  the  realm,  as  the 
governor  is  now  established  by  parliament  the 
second  person  in  the  realm,  and — if  my  daughter 
fail — looketh  to  be  king  of  the  same.'  She  re- 
presented the  Regent  as  giving  out  that  the  infant 
queen  was  sickly  and  not  Hkelj'  to  live,  as  a  sort  of 
warning  to  prepare  the  nation  for  what  he  and  his 
friends  might  intend  ;  and  then  this  accomplished 
actress,  affecting  motherly  pride,  took  the  ambassa- 
dor into  Mary's  chamber,  and  had  the  beautiful 
babe  exhibited  naked  before  him.-j-  The  Queen- 
dowager's  aim  was  to  create  suspicion  and  dissen- 
sion between  the  English  court  and  the  Regent, 
and  also,  perhaps,  to  draw  Sadler  into  a  plot  for 
carrying  off  the  infant  sovereign,  the  discovery  of 
which  would  excite  the  intense  indignation  of  the 
whole  Scottish  nation,  and  put  the  project  of  an 
English  alliance  to  a  violent  end.  Though  Sadler 
reported  her  conversation,  accompanied  with  Re- 
gent Allan's  flat  contradictions,  yet  Heniy  appears 
to  have  believed  to  some  extent  in  her  sincerity. 

Still,  the  favourable  statements  made  bj'  the 
Qi.ten-mothcr,  though  gratifying,  did  not  mate- 
rially lessen  his  grievous  disappointment  and  anger 
at  learning  that  nothing  had  been  accomplished  for 
him  by  the  Douglases  and  the  captive  nobles,  and 
that  their  presence  in  Scotland  had  produced  no 
effect  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Scottish  par- 
liament, since  articles  were  about  to  be  submitted  to 
him  which  would  put  a  direct  and  comprehensive 
negative  upon  his  most  cherished  aims.  He  sent 
an  upbraiding  message  to  the  leaders  of  his  faction, 
bidding  them  give  him  deeds  and  not  mere  words, 
and  assuring  them  of  his  determination  not  to 
withdraw  a  single  iota  of  his  original  demands, 
and  that — gentler  means  failing  —  he  would  use 
force  in  compelling  the  Scottish  nation  to  deliver 
their  sovereign  into  his  hands.  In  this  case,  his 
bargain  with  them  was  also  to  be  enforced  to  the 
letter,  so  that  they  must  either  prepare  to  assist 
him  in  the  subjugation  of  Scotland,  or  return  to 
their  captivity  in  England. 

The  unexpected  escape  of  Cardinal  Beaton  at  this 
time  increased  the  already  great  Escape  of  Cardinal 
and  serious  difficulties  of  negotiat-  Beaton, 

ing  anj'  alliance  between  the  two  countries.  He 
had  been  in  the  charge  of  Lord  Seton,  who,  though 
nearly  related  to  the  Regent,  was  a  staunch  Catholic. 


*  Regent  Ai-i-an  liimsclt  acknowledged  to  Sadler  that 
a  marriage  between  the  young  Ciueeii  of  Scots  and  Ids 
own  son  had  once  been  mentioned  by  him  to  her  mother, 
who  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  but  that  he  had 
forborne  all  thoughts  of  it  on  leai-ning  the  wishes  of 
Henry  VIII. 

t  '  I  assure  your  Majesty,'  writes  Sadler  to  Henry,  '  it 
is  as  goodly  a  eiiild  as  I  have  seen  of  her  age,  and  as  like  to 
live  witli  the  grace  of  God.'  In  Sadler's  next  interview 
with  the  Regent,  he  alluded  to  the  fine  health  of  5Iai-y,  with 
a  v^iew  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  Arran  had  spread  the  re- 
port mentioned  by  the  Queen-dowager,  and  Arran  at  once 
assented  to  Sadler's  observation.     (Vol.  i.  p.  91.) 
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Lord  Seton — not  ■STitliout  the  Regent's  consent — 
had  allowed  Beaton  to  remove  from  Blackness  to 
his  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  where  the  Cardinal's 
men  were  so  numerous  as  to  defy  any  attempt,  if  it 
had  been  made,  on  the  part  of  Seton  and  the  small 
force  that  had  gone  thither,  to  take  him  back.  The 
Regent  alleged  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the  plot 
for  the  liberation  of  Beaton,  but  had  sanctioned 
his  removal  to  St.  Andrews  as  likely  to  secure  for 
hun  possession  of  the  castle,  as  well  as  of  the 
person  of  the  Cardinal,  and  to  induce  the  clergy 
again,  and  more  especially  at  Easter,  to  exercise 
their  spii'itual  functions,  the  suspension  of  which 
was  still  a  source  of  distraction  and  disquiet  to  the 
population.*  It  is  more  probable  that  his  con- 
sent to  the  Cardinal's  removal  was  won  by  Hamil- 
ton, Abbot  of  Paisley,  his  natural  brother,  who 
had  recently  returned  from  France,  and  had  begrm 
to  exercise  a  great  influence  over  him.f  The 
Abbot  was  strongly  attached  to  Beaton,  who  thus 
henceforward  had  an  able  and  subtle  mediator, 
for  himself  and  his  policj-,  -v^'itli  the  Regent.  Bea- 
ton now  professed  himself  a  cordial  supporter  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran's  administration,  and  even  sent  a 
communication  to  tlic  English  ambassador,  assur- 
hig  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  serve  Henrjf  ^^II., 
as  a  prince  whonr  he  greatly  admired,  and  to 
promote  any  union  with  England  which  Vvould  not 
sacrifice  the  freedom  and  independence  of  Scot- 
land.J  Whilst  he  had  gained  the  Abbot  of  Paisley' 
to  use  his  influence  with  Arran  in  his  behalf,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  the  field  another  im- 
portant ally,  with  a  fear  of  whose  claims  he  hoped 
to  sway  still  farther  the  fickle  and  timid  Regent. 
AnivaloftheEail  jMatthew,  Earl  of  Lennox,  by  his 
of  Lcmiox  from  advice,  and  with  a  message  for  the 
France.  Regent,  from  Francis  the  First,  had 

just  returned  from  France.  This  young  nobleman 
regarded  Arran  as  both  a  usurper  and  an  enemy. 
He  was  closelj-  related  to  the  royal  family ;  and 
James  Y.  had  once  declared  that  were  he  to  die 
childless  Lennox  should  be  his  successor. §  His 
pretensions  as  next  heir  to  the  crown,  and  conse- 
quently as  the  proper  regent,  were  considered  by 
the  clergy  as  preferable  to  those  of  Arran.||  Lennox 
also  laid  claim  to  the  immense  paternal  property 

*  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  110,  137. 

t  Ibid.  p.  117. 

J  Ibid.  pp.  131,  133. 

\^  Buchanan's  History. 

li  "  JIattlie\Y,  Earl  of  Lennox,  had  to  wife  a  daushtcr  of 
the  Lord  Hamilton,  by  JLary,  daughter  to  Xing  James  II. 
liy  her  he  had  his  son  and  heir,  John,  -who  was  appointed  a 
lord  of  the  regency  in  the  minority  of  King  James  V., 
and  was  slain  at  the'bridge  of  Linlithgow,  by  a  party  headed 
by  the  Lord  Hamilton,  then  become  Earl  of  Arran.  John 
was  father  to  Matthew,  the  present  Earl  of  Lennox,  whose 
pretensions  to  tlie  erown  stood  tlius :  James,  Earl  of 
Arran,  son  to  liis  father,  by  Princess  Mary  Stewart,  daughter 
of  James  II.  (by  virtue  of  whom  the  family  of  Hamilton 
have  a  cLaim  to  the  regal  succession),  after  lie  had  been 
divorced  fi-oni  Lady  Elizabetli  Home  [and  before  her  death], 
had  by  Ms  subsequent  wife,  James,  the  present  Earl  of 
Arran.  Therefore,  tlie  Earl  of  Lennox  alleged  that  he  was 
but  a  bastard,  and  that  himself  inherited  the  rights  of  the 
family  of  Hamilton,  as  heing  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
Ti-mcess  ii.!a:Y-"—£eil/t  s  Iliston/,  p.  30. 


held  by  the  Regent.  To  show  that  he  was  hostile 
to  Arran,  and  to  Arran's  administration  and  policy, 
he  remained  at  Linlithgow  Palace  for  weeks, 
instead  of  repairing  to  the  Regent  at  Edinburgh, 
though  he  was  charged  with  a  message  for  him 
from  the  French  monarch.  By  supporting  the  title 
of  Lennox  as  the  rightful  one  Beaton  had  a  sure 
hold  upon  Arran's  fears,  and  by  working  upon  these 
he  afterwards  gained  him  completely  over  to  his 
views.  The  ambition  of  Lennox  was  also  excited 
by  the  prospect  which  the  Cardinal  held  out  that  he 
would  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Queen-dowager  : 
and  she  in  the  midst  of  all  her  guile  practised 
upon  Sadler,  the  English  ambassador,  had  in- 
clination and  skill  to  coquette  both  with  Lennox 
and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  Though  concocting 
misrepresentations  for  Sadler,  and  plotting  with 
the  Cardinal,  the  royal  widow  had  leisure  and 
tact  to  bestow  flattering  but  insincere  encourage- 
ment upon  the  rival  suitors  for  her  love. 

Hard  plied  by  these  manifold  and  conflicting  in- 
fluences, the  simple  Regent  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
perplexity  and  distraction.  The  impressions  made 
on  him  by  one  partj'  to-day  were  on  the  morrow 
effaced  and  superseded  by  others  from  the  opposing 
party;  but  it  might  even  then  have  been  foretold 
which  of  the  two  parties  would  ultimately  gain  the 
ascendancy  over  him.  In  all  his  interviews  with 
the  English  ambassador  the  superiority  of  England 
was  offensively  assumed  by  the  latter.  Ai'ran  was 
urged  to  concede  to  Henry  not  what  ■\\'as  rea- 
sonable, but  what  would  satisfy  the  imperious 
monarch,  and  he  felt  that  he  and  his  country  were 
treated  as  if  in  vassalage.  The  opposing  party 
dealt  with  him  in  no  such  humbling  way  :  he  was 
reasoned  with,  instead  of  being  overborne,  and 
generally  soothed  and  flattered,  instead  of  heing 
insulted. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  ambassadors  h.ad  readied 
London,  and  had  submitted  and  ^^jj.j,-,|jgcj]j|...^j.^j_ 
explained  to  the  English  monarch  tish  ambass.odors 
the  terms  which  were  propounded  '"  London. 
by  the  parliament  for  the  proposed  union.  He 
expressed  his  utter  dissatisfaction.  At  first,  he 
insisted  on  the  young  queen  being  immediately 
put  into  his  custody,  but  afterwards  urged  a 
modified  demand  that  this  should  take  place  when 
she  had  completed  the  second  year  of  her  ago. 
As  for  the  government  of  Scotland,  he  peremp- 
torilj'  required  that  it  should  be  forthwith  lianded 
over  to  him,  in  virtue  of  his  right  as  hereditary 
lord-superior  of  the  realm.  The  ambassadors 
firmly  adhered  to  and  defended  their  instruction.s, 
and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  very  report 
of  Henry's  conditions  would  excite  indignation 
throughout  Scotland,  and  prevent  any  alliance. 
And  so  it  i^rovcd  :  for,  on  hearing  of  the  English 
exactions,  the  people  became  furious  and  the  Regent 
stern.  In  an  interview  with  Sadler,  he  characterised 
LIcnry's  demands  as  "  very  sharp,  and  such  as  he 
was  sure  the  states  of  the  realm  would  not  agree 
unto  ;  and  for  his  part,  he  could  not  be  induced  nor 
persuaded  to  condescend  unto  the  same.     First,  his 
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niiijesty  v.'ould  have  the  child  delivered  and 
hroag'ht  into  England  within  two  years,  and 
pledges  in  the  mean  season  for  the  same,  which  ho 
thought  to  be  against  all  reason  ;  for,  having  her  in 
Eaglaiid,  if  it  should  please  God  to  call  the  prince 
[Ed-aard]  to  his  mercy,  his  majesty  might  marry 
her  to  ^'^■hom  he  pleased  within  his  own  realm, 
against  the  will  and  consent  of  this  realm ;  besides 
other  inconveniences  which  might  grow  of  her 
being  out  of  her  own  realm.  Secondly,  his  majesty 
would  ha%'c  them  friends  to  friends  and  enemies  to 
enemies,  by  mean  whereof  they  should  lose  their 
old  friends,  as  France  and  Denmark.  But  to  the 
third  part,  which  touched  himself  for  the  place  of 
governour  here,  he  passed  not  thereupon ;  for  he 
regarded  not  so  much  the  authority  of  the  place,  as 
he  tendred  his  duty  to  his  sovereign  lady,  and  the 
wealth  and  benefit  of  the  realm."*  On  Sadler  in- 
timating that  his  master  would  proceed  to  extremi- 
ties, in  the  event  of  his  terms  not  being  complied 
with,  Arran  replied,  "  He  could  not  see  what 
cause  his  majesty  had  to  make  war  upon  them, 
their  sovereign  lady  being  an  innocent,  that  never 
offended  his  majesty."  Sadler  observed  that  "  his 
majesty  would  direct  his  proceedings  to  the  war  in 
her  quarrel  for  her  surety  and  defence,  and  for  the 
wealth  of  her  realm  against  them  who,  without 
consideration,  do  seem  thus  to  contemn  and  neglect 
the  same."  Arran  indignantly  asked  if  the  am- 
bassador "  called  it  her  benefit  to  destroy  her 
realm  ?  "  It  was  answered  that  it  was  "  her  benefit 
and  great  honour  to  be  made  a  queen  of  two 
realms  by  a  just  and  rightful  title,  where  she  had 
now  scarce  a  good  title  to  one."  The  Regent  made 
the  sarcastic  rejoinder  that  "  ho  wished  to  God 
that  every  one  had  his  right,  and  that  they  were 
quit  of  our  [the  English]  cumber."t  Nor  were 
his  patriotic  scruples  to  be  overcome  bj'  bribes, 
any  more  than  by  threats.  He  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  honour  which  Sadler  was  authorised 
by  his  master  to  offer  to  him — a  marriage  between 
his  son  and  King  Henr}''s  daughter,  the  Princess 
ElizabethjJ  but  it  was  pressed  upon  him  in  vain. 

*  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-52,  153. 

t  IbiJ.  p.  15.5. 

J:  "  Thcu  went  I,"  writes  Sadler  to  King  Henry,  "  to  the 
point  touching  the  marriage  to  be  had  bctwLxt  your 
majesty's  said  daughter  and  the  governor's  son,  which 
matter  I  liandled  with  Irim  as  seriously  as  my  poor  wit 
could  serve  me,  and  as  near  as  I  could,  omitted  no  point  of 
the  charge  which  your  majesty  ga^'c  me  m  that  part  by 
your  said  letters.  'The  governor,  understanding  the  great 
honour  your  majesty  did  offer  unto  him  in  that  behalf',  put 
off'  liis  cap,  and  said,  '  He  was  most  bound  ot  all  men  unto 
your  majesty,  in  that  it  pleased  the  same,  being  a  prince  of 
so  gi-eat  reputation  in  the  world,  to  off'er  such  alliance  and 
marriage  with  so  poor  a  man  as  he  is,  for  the  which  he 
sliould  be.ar  his  heart  and  service  to  vour  majesty  next  unto 
his  sovereign  lady  during-  his  life.  He  confessed  both  what 
honour  the  same  should  be  unto  him,  and  what  advance- 
ment of  Ms  blood  in  the  reputation  of  the  world  ;  what 
benefit,  honour,  and  surety  it  should  be  to  liimself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  and  also  what  stay  and  assistance  he  might 
thereby  Irave  of  your  majesty,  as  well  in  tlie  quieture  ancl 
continuance  of  his  place,  office,  and  authority  of  this 
government,  without  interruption,'  and  then  the  Regent 
digressed  to  other  subjects  of  talk.  I  returned,  then," 
adds  Sadler,  "to  the  matter  we  were  in  before,  and  asked 
hiin  what  I  should  write  to  your  majesty  of  his  answer  to 


The  confirmation,  contained  in  letters  to  the  Re- 
gent from  the  Scottish  ambassadors  in  London, 
of  the  report  respecting  the  demands  of  Heni-y, 
strengthened  Arran's  alienation  from  the  English 
party,  and  he  made  no  secret  of  his  resolution  to 
risk  war  rather  than  comply  with  the  degrading 
exactions.  He  also  at  this  time  ordered  awaj-  his 
two  Protestant  chaplains,*  probably  at  the  urgent 
advice  of  his  brother,  the  Abbot  of  Paisley,  and  for 
the  sake  rather  of  their  political  than  of  theii-  reli- 
gious influence. 

The  popular  views  and  sentiments  were  still  more 
unequivocally  and  strongly  hostile  to  Henry,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  clergy  were  expressed  in  a  con- 
vention held  at  St.  Andrews,  where  it  was  deter- 
mined that  preparations  for  war  should  immediately 
be  made,  and  that  the  private  wealth  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics should  be  devoted,  and  the  very  church-plate 
should  be  melted  down  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses,  whilst,  should  thc«-e  be  a  lack  of  soldiers, 
priests  of  all  ranks  were  to  take  the  field.f 

In  this  crisis,  Sir  George  I)ouglas,J  on  whom  the 
whole  blame  of  the  failure  in  the  negotiation  was 
cast,  prevailed  on  the  inconstant  Regent  and  the 

that  ovei'ture  of  marriage  wlrich  3'our  highness  hath  in 
such  sort  made,  as  I  had  declared  unto  liiiu  .''  He  put  olf  his 
cap  again,  and  prayed  me  '  To  write  unto  your  majesty  that 
lie  most  humbly  thanked  the  same  a  thousand  times  for  the 
great  honour  it  pleased  your  highness  to  oti'er  unto  so  poor 
a  man  as  he  was,  and  that  he  would  communicate  tlie  same 
to  his  most  secret  and  trusty  friends,  as  to  his  brother  and 
Sir  George  Douglas,  and  not  many  more ;  whereupon,  er  it 
were  long,  your  majesty  should  know  his  whole  mind  and 
resolution  in  that  behalf.'  I  intend  diligently  to  solicit  his 
further  answer  to  this  overture  of  marriage." — Sadler's  State 
Fapers,  vol.  i.  pp.  1.30,  131. 

*  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  1.58.  Knox  adds,  that 
"The  men  of  counsell,  judgement,  aud  godlincssc,  that 
had  travelled  to  promote  the  Governour,  .and  that  gave 
him  faithfuU  counsell  in  all  doubtful!  matters,  were 
either  craftily  conveyed  from  him,  or  else,  by  threatenmg 
to  bee  hanged,  were  compelled  to  leave  him.  Of  the  one 
number  was  the  Land  of  Grange,  M.  Henry  Balneuer,  il. 
Thomas  Ballenden,  and  Sir  David  Lindcsay,  of  the  Mount : 
men  by  whose  labour's  he  was  promoted  to  honoiu,  .and 
by  w^hosc  counsell  he  so  used  himself  at  the  beginnmg,  that 
the  obechence  given  to  liim  was  nothing  inferiour  to  that 
obedience  that  any  king  of  Scotland  of  many  years  had 
before  liim.  Yea,  in  this  it  did  surmount  the  commoir  obe- 
dience, in  that  it  proceeded  from  love  of  those  virtues  that 
were  supposed  to  have  been  in  him.  Of  the  number  of  those 
that  Avere  threatened,  were  M.  Michael  Durham,  M.  David 
Porthwike,  David  Forresse,  and  David  Bothwell,  who  coun- 
selled him  to  have  in  company  with  liim  men  fearing  God, 
and  not  to  nourish  wicked  men  in  then  iniquity,  albeit  they 
were  called  his  friends,  and  were  of  his  surname.  'This  coun- 
sell understood  by  the  aforesaid  Abbot,  and  by  the  Harailtous 
(who  then  repahed  to  the  court  as  ravens  to  the  e.arrion),  in 
plain  words  it  was  said,  '  My  Lord  Goveraour  nor  his  friends 
will  never  be  at  quietnesse  till  a  dozon  of  these  knaves  that 
abuse  his  Grace  be  hanged. '  " — Knox's  History,  p.  40. 

t  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  204. 

X  Mr.  Tj-tler  (vol.  v.  p.  277)  represents  Sir  George 
Douglas  as  paying  a  jirivate  visit  to  Henry  YIII.  in  the 
beginning  or  middle  ot  April,  and  prevailing  on  the  king 
to  rela.x  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Sir  George,  it  is 
stated,  returned  to  Scotland  with  more  equitable  terms, 
wdiich  he  submitted  to  the  Eegent  and  council  in  the  course 
of  the  same  month,  and  wliich  were  accepted.  Mr.  Tytlcr 
narrates  that  then  Sir  George  and  the  liarl  of  Glencairn 
Avero  commissioned  to  go  into  England  to  make  the  final 
arrangements.  These  facts,  had  they  been  true,  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  Sadler.  Sadler,  writing  to  the 
Iviug  on  the  26th  of  April,  refers  to  the  visit  to  England  of 
Sir  George  Douglas  and  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  as  then  first 
thought  of.     (Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  164.) 
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nobles   to  send   a   deputation,    eonsisting    of   Sir 

n-t    T-    1    j.r.1        George  himself,  and  tiie  Earl  of 
The  Earl  of  Glen-  „,  .         ,      .,       ,  .  •  ,      , 

caii-n  and  Sir     t-ilcncairn,  to  the  king,  -with  the 

George  Douglas  go  vie^v  of  prevailing  upon  him  to  be 
t"  t'^^^s'i^'i  satisfied  with  fewer  and  easier  con- 
ditions." The  visit  was  successful, 
Hem-y's  demands  that  the  principal  Scottish  for- 
tresses should  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  control  over,  or  a  share  in,  the 
government  of  Scotland,  were  withch-avi'n  ;  whilst 
the  interval  before  the  infant  queen  should  be 
delivered  into  his  custody  was  to  be  greatly,  if  not 
reasonably,  lengthened  out.  Sir  George  Douglas 
returned  to  Scotland,  confident  that  the  new  and 
fairer  terms  of  treaty  would  be  adopted,  for  he 
could  now  state  them  without  reserve,  and  urge 
them  with  all  his  skill  and  energy.  Nor  was  he 
mistaken  in  his  expectations.  "The  Regent,"  says 
Sadler,  "  was  most  willing  and  conformable  to 
pass  the  articles  without  difficulty.  He  seeth 
nothing  therein  to  be  sticked  at ;  nevertheless,  it 
hath  been  thought  best  to  him,  and  such  of  the 
coimcll  as  be  about  him,  to  call  the  lords  of  the 
realm  unto  it,  such  as  will  come,  because  they  shall 
not  saj'  hereafter  that  lie  concluded  the  same 
privily  by  himself,  without  calling  them  to  council 
in  that  behalf;  and,  therefore,  he  sent  forth  letters, 
immediately  upon  the  ariival  hero  of  the  said  Sir 
George,  to  sundry  lords  and  noblemen  of  the  realm 
to  be  here  to-morrow  [4th  June,  1.343]  for  that 
purpose,  thinking  that  many  of  them  will  come, 
and  he  sujjposeth  that  none  of  them  will  stick  at 
any  of  the  said  articles,  unless  it  be  at  the  delivery 
of  tlie  daughter  of  Scotland  at  ten  years  old,  which 
nevertheless  he  trustctli  easily  to  bring  them  unto. "t 
At  the  convention  (from  which,  however,  the  Car- 
dinal and  several  influential  nobles  were  absent) 
the  proposed  conditions,  after  some  modifications, 
were  agreed  to,  and  in  a  few  days  Sir  George 
Douglas  was  despatched  to  the  English  court  to 
complete  the  arrangements.  He,  with  the  Earl  of 
The  treaties  of  Glencaii-n,  and  the  three  Scottish 
peace  and  mar-  ambassadors  sent  by  the  parlia- 
slS^dTthe^com'  --^t,  met  at  Greenwich,  with  the 
missioncrs  on  the  English  commissioners  named  by 
1st  of  July.  Henry,— I^ord  Audeley  (the  chan- 
cellor), Duke  of  Norfolk  (treasurer),  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Westminster,  the  Lord  St.  John 
(chamberlain),  and  Sir  John  Gage  (comptroller  of 

*  Hume  of  Godscroft,  says  that  Sii-  George  told  the  Scot- 
tish nobles  the  apologue  of  the  physician,  who,  to  escape 
the  ivrath  of  a  tyrannical  sultan,  undertook  to  teach  an  ass 
to  speak  within'the  course  of  ten  years;  and  justified  the 
hopeless  undertaking  to  his  friends,  by  saying  that  he  had 
gained  a  space  in  which  either  the  king,  or  the  ass,  or  he 
himself  might  die,  in  any  of  which  events  he  escaped  final 
punishment,  and  meantime  lived  in  good  estate  and  favour. 
"  Even  so,"  said  Douglas,  "we,  being  unprovided  for  war, 
gain  by  tins  ti-eaty  ten  years  of  peace ;  during  which. 
King  lienry,  or  his  son,  or  the  queen  may  die  ;  or  the  par- 
ties coming"  of  age  may  refuse  each  other,  or  matters  may 
so  stand  that  the  match  may  be  concluded  on  more  equal 
Urms."— Godscroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.3.  This  shows  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  able  and  artful  manner  in  wliich  Sir  George 
Douglas  sought  to  gain  over  the  Regent  and  the  body  of 
reforming  nobles. 

t  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 


the  king's  household).  The  treaties  were  signed 
by  the  commissioners  of  both  countries  on  the  1st 
of  Julj-,  and  remained  to  be  i  atificd  on  the  part  of 
Henry  within  the  space  of  two  months  from  that 
date  by  his  subscription,  seal,  and  oath ;  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  a  confirmation 
and  oath  in  name  of  the  three  estates  of  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  subscription  of  the  Regent  and 
the  great  seal.* 

The  treaties  were  to  the  effect,  that  the  marriage 
between  Edward  Prince  of  Wales  and  ^larj-  Queen 
of  Scots  should  take  place  as  soon  as  that  princess 
was  of  age  ;  that  ]Mary,  until  her  tenth  j-car  was 
completed,  should  remain  in  Scotland  under  the 
care  of  the  guardians  who  had  been  appointed  by 
the  Scottish  parliament,  though  Henry  was  to  be 
permitted  to  send  an  English  nobleman,  with  his 
lady  and  attendants  (not  exceeding  in  all  twenty 
persons),  to  form  part  of  the  young  queen's  house- 
hold, and  to  '  oversee  her  education, and  diet ;  'f  that 
within  a  month  after  Jlary  entered  her  eleventh 
year  she  was  to  be  delivered  at  Berwick  to  the 
commissioners  selected  to  receive  her ;  that,  as 
hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  conditions,  two 
earls  and  four  barons,  or  their  heirs  apparent, 
should  within  two  months  after  the  date  of  the 
treaty  be  sent  to  England,  though  the  three  estates 
might  change  the  persons  of  the  hostages  once  eveiy 
half-year  for  other  Scottish  noblemen  of  the  same 
rank  and  importance ;  that,  in  the  event  of  !Mary 
having  issue  by  her  husband,  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land should  still  retain  its  own  name,  and  enjoy 
its  own  laws,  liberties,  and  privileges ;  and  that 
between  the  two  kingdoms  there  should  be  an 
inviolable  peace  during  the  lives  of  Edward  and 
JNIary,  and  for  a  year  after  the  decease  of  the  one 
who  might  die  first.  Henry  had  always  peremp- 
torily insisted  that  the  ancient  league  between 
France  and  Scotland  should  be  broken  and  all 
friendship  forbidden,  and  that  England  and  Scot- 
land should  be  '  friends  to  friends  and  enemies  to 
enemies  ;'  but  his  commissioners  failed  in  getting 
this  made  an  article  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
could  only  procure  the  insertion  of  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  neither  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
give,  or  suffer  to  be  given  by  its  subjects,  assistance 
to  any  foreign  aggressor,  whatever  alliance  had 
been  or  might  bo  formed. 

Had  Henry  been  sincere  in  acceding  to  such 
terms,  he  must  have  done  so  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance, falling  as  they  did  so  far  short  of  his 
wishes,  both  in  the  extent  of  advantage  to  him- 
self and  England,  and  also  in  the  dispatch  and 
certainty  of  attaining  any  such  advantage.  But 
he  never  laid  aside  the  impcriousness,  unless  to  ex- 
ercise the  cunning,  of  his  nature  ;  and  on  the  very 
day  that  the  English  and  Scottish  commissioners 

*  Keith's  History,  p.  28.  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  229. 

f  Keith's  History,  p.  29.  King  Henry  appointed  Sadler 
and  his  wife  to  this  post  in  the  Scottish  court ;  but  Sadler 
declined,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  both  too  dignified, 
and  too  incom'enient  for  his  wife.  (State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  230.) 
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concluded  and  signed  the  treaties  of  peace  and  mar- 
Ileiiry's  '  secret  riagc,  liis  '  secret  device'  "was  drawn 
derice.'  up — a  docnment  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  Douglases  and  the  Scottish  barons  taken  at 
Sohvay,  binding-  tliemsclYcs  to  study  exclusively 
the  aims  of  Henry  and  the  interests  of  England, 
so  that,  -n-hen  any  commotion  arose  in  Scotland, 
"  he  should  attain  all  the  things  then  pactcd  and 
covenanted,  or,  at  the  least,  the  dominion  on  this 
side  the  Firth."*  It  is  certain  that  the  instrument 
Avas  of  no  use  to  Henry,  and  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  ■'vas  signed  by  more  than  a  small  number 
of  the  Scottish  nobilitj' ;  but  it  shows  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  adhei-ed  to  his  original  proposals, 
and  the  dishonourable  character  of  the  diplo- 
macy by  which  he  sought  to  carry  them  into 
effect. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  peace  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  proclaimed ;  and  the 
ambassadors  returned  to  Edinburgh  with  the  full 
expectation  that  the  ratification  by  the  Regent 
and  the  parliament  would  immediatclj^  take  place. 
During  their  absence,  however,  the  Cardinal 
and  his  party  had  succeeded  in  organising  a  most 
formidable  opposition  to  the  alliance  with  England. 
Large  forces  had  been  concentrated,  under  the  Earl 
of  Huntly,  in  the  north,  and  Arg3do  and  Lennox  in 
the  west,  whilst  Bothvi'cU,  Home,  and  the  Laird 
of  Bucclcuch  hung  upon  the  Borders  with  all  their 
feudal  strength.  '  ^he  Regent  repeatedly  acknow- 
ledged to  the  English  ambassador  the  necessity  of 
raising  an  army  to  put  down  this  threatened 
rebellion,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  chas- 
tise and  humble  Beaton  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ; 
but  his  timidity,  or  his  indolence,  allowed  them 
daily  to  become  stronger.  It  was  rumoured  that 
they  meant  to  seize  upon  the  person  of  the  yomig 
queen,  and  remove  her  either  to  a  stronghold  held 
by  their  own  party  or  to  France.  Sadler  strongly 
urged  that,  to  prevent  this  proceeding,  ]Mary  should 
be  brought  by  the  Regent  to  Edinburgh ;  an  ad- 
vice, tlie  object  of  which  Arrau  must  have  suspected, 
but  'v.-liich  he  mildly  set  aside  as  being  beyond  liis 
power  to  adopt,  for  the  sovereign  was  not  to  be 
removed  from  place  to  place,  unless  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  parliament.f 

The  Cardinal,  however,  and  his  partizan  nobles 

*  'JIiLs  paper  was  fiv.5t  referred  to  by  Jlr.  Tytler,  who  had 
found  it  ill  the  State  Paper  Odiee.  It  is  entitled  '  Copy  of 
the  Secret  Devise,'  and  dated  July  the  1st,  1543.  One  of 
its  paragraphs  is  as  follows:  "Fourthly,  if  tliero  happen 
any  division  or  trouble  to  arise  in  Seotlaud  by  practice  of  the 
Cardhial,  kyrkinen,  France,  or  otherwise,  1  "shall  sticke  and 
adhere  only  to  the  king's  majesty's  service,  as  his  higlmess 
mayo  assuredly  atteyne  these  noe  paeted  and  covenanted, 
ov,  at  least,  the  domynion  on  this  side  of  the  Freythe."' — ■ 
"  Tliis,"  eoiiiectures  jlr.  Tytler,  "  explains  an  obscure  pas- 
sage in  '  Sadler's  State  Papers,'  vol.  i.  p.  237  :  '  The  said 
Marl  of  Angus  hath  subscribed  the  articles  of  the  devise 
wliirli  your  majesty  sent  unto  me  with  your  last  letters,  and 
tile  l.!ird  Maxwell  telleth  me,  that  as  soon  as  he  received 
the  like  articles  from  your  majesty  by  liis  son,  lie  fortli- 
witli  subscribed  the  same.  The  rest  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
witli,  because  they  be  not  here,  but  as  soon  as  I  ean,  I 
shall  not  i'ail  to  accomplish  that  part  according  to  your 
gracious  commandment.'  " — Tiitkrs  Siaioni,  vol.  v.  np. 
2S1,  2S2,  ■;  " 

t  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  237. 


were  now  ready  for  the  bold  enterprise  of  which 
they  had  been  suspected ;  and,  on     Seizure  of  the 
the  21st  of  July,  Lennox,  Huntly,  queen  on  the  21st 
and  Argyle,  at   the   head   of  ten  °^  -^"'y- 

thousand  men,  marched  to  Edinburgh,  where  large 
forces,  commanded  by  Bothvyell,  the  Kers  and  the 
Scotts,  joined  them.  Jfo  resistance  which  the 
Regent  was  capable  of  mc&ing  against  this  com- 
bined army,  would  have  been  effectual ;  and  jiary 
and  the  Queen-dowager  (who  favoured  both  the 
plot  and  the  party  executing  it)  were  conveyed 
from  Linlithgow  Palace  to  Stirling  castle,  where 
the  infant  sovereign  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
Lord  Erskinc  (hereditary  keeper  of  the  castle).  Lord 
Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  Livingstone,  and  Graham.* 
King  Henry  had  meditated  a  very  different  ar- 
rangement, for,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler, 
dated  on  the  day  after  the  young  Queen  of  Scots 
had  been  conducted  to  Stirling  castle,  when  he 
was  ignorant  of  what  had  just  occurred,  he  tays  : 
"  Our  pleasure  is,  that  if  this  matter  grow  to 
such  a  garboil  and  extremity,  as  the  young  qiiccii 
shall  be  removed  from  Linlithgow,  you  shall  do 
what  you  can,  by  all  good  means  and  persuasion, 
both  with  the  governor,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and 
Sir  George  Douglas,  to  got  her  removed  to  Tonip- 
tallon  [Tantallon] ;  but  whether  that  shall  be 
granted  or  no,  you  shall  travel,  that  the  old  queen 
may  be  secluded  from  her,  and  left  at  Linlithgow, 
or  where  it  shall  please  her ;  which  the  governor 
maj-,  and  has  good  cause  to  do,  seeing  this  con- 
spiracy for  her  siu-prise  could  not  be  made  but  bv 
her  consent."t 

The  possession  of  the  queen's  person  gave  Bea- 
ton's party  now  strength  and  energy,  whilst  that 
of  the  Regent  was  threatened  with  utter  iiiin, 
unless  he  were  to  throw  himself  entirely  into  the 
arms  of  Homy — a  step  which  honour  and  pa- 
triotism alike  forbade,  and  to  which  he  could  not  be 
allured  by  the  offer  of  Henry  to  make  him  king  of 
that  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the  Forth.|  At  the 
same  time,  the  Cardinal's  still  more  splendid  bribe 
of  a  marriage  between  Arran's  son  and  the  infant 
queen  did  not  prevail  upon  the  Regent  to  abandon 
the  open  and  comparatively  fair  and  advantageous 
alliance  of  Scotland  with  England,  or  to  refuse  to 
ratify  the   treaty  recently  agreed  upon  by   the 

*  Buchanan  thus  narrates  the  transaction  :  "  Har.iilton 
[the  llcgeut]  who  had  assembled  all  lus  friends  around 
Edinburgh,  had  determined  to  break  through  to  the  queen, 
but  perceiving  lumself  inferior  iu  strength,  by  the  ailvicc 
of  his  friends,  and  being  himself  more  iuchned  to  conciUa- 
tory  measures,  he  began  to  treat  about  conditions  of  peace. 
Men  of  the  most  esteemed  prudence  were  therefore  sent  by 
both  parties  to  ICirkliston,  a  village  midway  bctAveen  Fdin- 
burgh  and  Lhihtligow,  who  agreed  that  the  queen  should 
be  carried  to  Stirling  upon  these  conditions,  that  four  of 
the  prmcipal  nobility,  belonging  to  neither  faction,  should 
be  chosen  to  superintend  her  education,  and  the  follo'ving 
noblemen  and  chiefs  of  their  families  were  nominated: 
"Wilhani  Graham,  John  Erskinc,  John  Lmdsav,  and  William 
Lii-ingstone.  These  being  eonflrnied  by  both  parties,  and 
haling  received  the  queen,  took  the  road  to  Stulbig, 
Lcmiox  reniahihig  under  arms  with  his  men  until  they 
had  got  beyond  any  danger  from  the  adverse  party."— 
Duchanan^s  Histortf. 
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commissioners  of  both  countries.     The  ratification 

Eatificationofthe  ^°°^  Pl^ice  on  the  25th  of  August, 

treaty  on  the       in  the  abbcv  church  of  Holvrood, 

25th  of  August.     ^^.^^^^  „j.j,^^j  j,Q,jjp_  high-mass'being 

sung  ^vith  shalms  and  sackhuts ; '  *  the  Regent, 
in  the  name  and  by  the  anthoritj-  of  the  queen  and 
the  three  estates  of  the  realm,  signing,  and  swear- 
ing to  observe  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty, 
and  appending  to  it  the  great  seal. 

"We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  and 
temptations  by  whioh  the  ■sreak  Regent  "was  now 
beset  from  the  following  curious  coincidences.  On 
the  very  day  of  the  ratification,  Sadler  dined  with 
him ;  and,  in  his  report  of  the  interview,  after 
reciting  some  talk  about  five  thousand  pounds  to 
be  sent  '  in  loan,'  by  King  Henrj-,  for  making 
preparations  against  the  formidable  opposition  to 
the  treaties  just  ratified,  and  after  mentioning  that 
the  Regent  was  to  depart  '  this  afternoon '  to  St. 
Andrews,  for  the  purpose  of  '  componing  all  matters 
and  controversies'  with  the  Cardinal,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  past  and  present  proceedings,  it  was  said, 
'  desired  principally  his  majesty's  favour,'  Sadler 
refers  to  two  topics  not  yet  touched  upon  between 
them,  but  reserved  by  the  wilj'  ambassador  for  more 
effective  treatment  on  a  future  occasion  :  "And 
touching  the  two  points,  for  delivery  of  the  strong- 
holds in  gage  for  the  five  thousand  pounds,  or 
delivery  of  the  young  queen  into  j-onr  majesty's 
hands,  I  moved  not  to  the  governonr  thereof  in 
this  conference,  the  rather  because  he  seemed  not 
now  to  press  or  desire  the  money :  and  besides 
that,  I  know  the  one  part  thereof  he  cannot  per- 
form, though  he  would,  which  is  the  delivery  of 
the  queen,  for  she  is  in  such  custody  as  he  cannot 
come  by  her  :  and  the  strongholds,  I  am  sure,  he 
will  not  deliver,  unless  his  enemies  grow  so  strong 
upon  him  as  he  shall  not  bo  able  to  resist  them. 
In  which  case,  he  must  needs  be  enforced  to  do 
whatsoever  your  majesty  will  require ;  but  if  he 
shall  eftsoons  make  anj'  fui'thcr  request  for  money, 
I  shall  essay  him  in  these  two  points,  according  to 
the  proport  cf  j-our  most  gracious  letters  addressed 
to  me  in  that  behalf."  t  The  irresolute  Arran  left 
the  company  of  Henry's  sagacious  and  subtle  diplo- 
matist, who  longed  to  tempt  liim  to  sell  his  infant 
queen  and  the  fortresses  of  his  country  for  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  thus  to  break  all  those 
articles  of  that  day's  treaty,  which  were  really  of 
main  importance  :  and  where  did  he  seek  to  go 
when  escaped  from  the  net  of  Sadler,  as  'a  bird 
from  the  snares  of  the  fowler  ?  '  Into  the  presence 
of  one  possessed  of  far  greater  subtlety  and  daring 
—a  man  who  had  stirred  up  (and  Arran  knew 
it  well)  all  the  public  odium  in  which  he  was 
now  held  by  stigmatising  his  recent  official  pro- 
ceedings as  traitorous,  and  who  would  only  cease 
to  be  his  dangerous  enemy  in  order  that  he  might 
become  his  tempter  and  seducer.  Why  Arran 
should  have  been  anxious  for  an  interview  with 
the   Cardinal  is   rather  mysterious ;    but  Beaton 

•  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol  i.  p.  270. 
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would  not  grant  it :  "  he  neither  would  meet  the 
governom-,  nor  yet  see  nor  speak  with  him  when  he 
came  to  St.  Andrews,  but  kept  his  castle,  and 
desired  that  Sir  George  Douglas  might  come  to 
him  into  the  castle,  who  having  Sir  John  Campbcl 
of  Calder,  the  Earl  of  Argjde's  brother,  laid  to  the 
governonr  as  a  pledge,  went  into  the  castle  to  the 
cardinal,  and  persuaded  him  to  come  into  the  town, 
and  to  wait  upon  the  governom'  according  to  his 
promise,  which  he  excused,  saying,  he  dnrst  not. 
for  feai-  of  his  life.  In  which  case,  pledges  were 
offered  to  be  laid  into  the  castle,  such  as  himself 
would  desire.  But  finally  lie  would  not,  for  no 
persuasion  nor  condition  that  could  be  offered  unto 
him ;  insomuch  as  the  governonr  caused  his 
treason  and  untruth  to  be  openly  proclaimed  there 
in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  and  therewith  par- 
doned all  such  of  the  to-svu,  and  others,  that  had 
before  in  anywise  aided  and  assisted  him,  so  as 
from  henceforth  they  do  leave  him,  and,  adher- 
ing to  the  governonr,  having  the  regiment  and 
authority  of  the  realm,  would,  by  all  means, 
annoy  the  said  cardinal  and  all  his  complices  and 
partakers."  *  The  Regent  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
deeply  incensed — as  he  assured  Sadler — at  Beaton, 
and  resolved  to  issue  a  proclamation  against  him 
in  all  districts  of  the  kingdom.  But  already 
something  more  formidable  than  such  a  procla- 
mation was  abroad  against  Arran  himself.  The 
rash  and  imperious  Henrj^  with  a  view  to  frighten 
all  dissentients  and  recusants  into  submission,  and 
to  hasten  the  sending  of  the  reluctant  hostages 
into  England,  had  seized  upon  a  fieet  of  Scottish 
merchantmen  that  had  taken  refuge  in  an  English 
port  from  a  storm.  This  flagrant  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  just  concluded,  raised  the  most 
vehement  indignation  throughout  Scotland:  the 
enraged  populace  of  Edinburgh  surrounded  the  re- 
sidence of  the  English  ambassador,  and  threatened 
to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  close  blockade  until  the  Scot- 
tish vessels  were  restored  i  and  the  Regent,  known 
to  be  at  least  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
English  court,  came  in  for  a  principal  share  of  the 
storm  of  public  execration,  which  could  not  have 
been  directed  against  a  weaker  reed.  Nor  were 
the  Scottish  barons,  Angus,  Glencaim,  Cassillis,  and 
others,  who  had  been  sworn  and  pledged  to  ad- 
vance Henry's  interests,  a  whit  more  moderate  than 
Henry  himself  They  took  measures  for  immediate 
war,  and  were  ui'gent  that  a  large  army  should  be 
sent  from  England,  with  which  their  own  forces 
might  be  combined  for  what  thej'  themselves  de- 
scribed as  '  the  conquest  of  the  realm.'  f 

To  the  Regent  the  difficJties  and  perplexities 
of  such   a  crisis  must  have   been      The  Eegent's 
increased  a  thousand-fold  by  his  position, 

constitutional  timidity  and  indecision.  The  time 
was  now  come  when  he  could  no  longer  halt 
between  two  parties,  and  these,  imfortunately,  alike 
extreme.  He  had  lost  his  only  opportunities  of 
organising  and  consolidating  a  third  and  moderate 
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party — one  that  -would  gladlj'  have  accepted  inter- 
national amity  and  a  reformation  of  religion  from 
England,  but  not  slavery.  Another  peculiarity 
(but,  indeed,  it  belongs  to  almost  all  irresolute  men) 
■which  marlced  Arran,  -\vas  his  hopefulness  either 
that,  -when  t^vo  different  lines  of  policy  presented 
themselves  for  adoption,  they  might  be  reconciled 
before  he  was  actually  called  upon  to  decide  ^vhicli 
he  was  to  prefer ;  or  that,  when  he  had  committed 
himself  to  one,  the  other  would  soon  and  easilj'  be 
brought  to  run  into  it,  and  in  this  way  all  parties 
would  be  harmonized. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  he  set  out  ostensibly 
His  apostasj'.  for  Blackness  castle,  to  pay  a  visit 
3rd  of  September,  to  his  wife,  but  on  reaching  Cal- 
lander House,  the  scat  of  Lord  Livingston,  he  met 
the  Cardinal  there,  and  was  fully  reconciled  to  the 
crafty  prelate.  The  rival  statesmen  rode  side  by 
side  to  Stirling,  where  the  weak  and  pliant  Regent 
abjured  his  religious,  as  he  had  renounced  his 
political,  party,  and  in  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
that  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen-dowager 
and  a  large  assembly  of  nobles,  received  absolution 
for  his  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  faith.*  As  a 
guarantee  of  his  sincerity,  his  eldest  son  was  com- 
mitted to  Beaton's  care.  This  remarkable  change 
took  place  little  more  than  a  week  after  Arran's 
solemn  ratification  of  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  only  a  few  days  after  he 
had  expressed  to  the  English  ambassador  his 
detestation  of  the  Cardinal  and  his  supporters,  and 
his  determination  to  proceed  against  them  with 
the  utmost  rigour,  and  had  repeated  his  assurances 
of  fidelity  to  the  treaties,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  the  English  monarch.  The  causes  which 
operated  upon  the  vacillating  Regent,  and  led  to 
his  sudden  apostasy,  have  already  been  indicated. 
Beaton's  threatened  support  of  the  claims  of  Len- 
nox to  the  earldom  and  its  vast  possessions,  to  the 
regency,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  infant 
queen,  to  the  throne  itself,  could  not  but  seriously 
alarm  Arran  ;  and  to  obtain  the  withdrawal  of 
such  claims  and  menaces  was  far  more  desirable 
than  any  bribe,  however  splendid,  within  the 
power  of  the  English  monarch  to  offer.  A  pope 
had  granted  the  special  divorce,  in  virtue  of  which 
he  held  both  the  government  and  his  paternal 
estates,  and  was  heir-pi-esumptivc  to  the  crown. 
A  cjuestion  of  divorce  had  induced  Henrj-  VIII.  to 
abjure  the  authority  of  the  Papal  See,  and  it  is 
probable  th.at  motives  of  a  similar  kind  were  art- 
fidly  employed  to  prevail  upon  Regent  Arran  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Romish  Cliui'ch.  There 
were  also  other  terrois  impressively  hung  up  over 
hiH  trembling  head — the  hostility  of  France,  ready 
to  manifest  itself  in  supplies  of  money  and  of 
troops  to  oppose  and  crush  him ;  not  to  speak  of 
tlit-  rage  of  the  people,  of  which  a  heightened  or 
overcharged  pr'cture  did  not  need  to  be  drawn 
■by  the  Cardinal,  as  the  fact  was  vividly  enough 
brought  home  to  Arran's  own  senses,  'rhere  was 
yet  another  class  of  motives  bearing  with  equal,  if 
*  Chalmers's  Life  of  Mary,  yo\.  ii.  p.  40 f. 


not  greater,  cogencj'  upon  the  Regent,  to  which 
Knox  and  Buchanan  do  not  allude.  Though  very 
much  kept  in  the  dark  regarding  King  Henry's 
real  aims,  latterly  he  could  not  but  suspect  what 
these  really  were ;  and  he  must  have  been  grie- 
vously offended  by  the  insolent  and  dictatorial 
manner  in  -ivhieh  the  demands  of  the  English 
monarch  were  urged.  As  a  noble,  and  as  Regent 
of  the  Scottish  kingdom,  Arran  must  have  been 
incessantly  galled  and  provoked  by  the  English 
overtures  ;  and  though  he  wanted  botli  the  sagacity 
and  the  courage  to  sift  out  of  these  all  that  was 
fair  and  good,  and  to  throw  aside  all  that  was 
base,  still  he  was  not  the  man  to  accept  them  as 
they  stood,  or  to  be  otherwise  than  irritated  at  the 
offensive  style  in  which  they  were  pressed  upon 
him.  Hcnrj^'s  seizure  of  the  Scottish  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen, too,  must  have  gone  far  to  detach  the 
Regent  from  the  English  faction.  Nor  was  Arran 
possessed  of  that  religious  zeal  which  then,  and 
afterwards,  rendered  many  of  the  Scottish  nobles 
and  people  insensible  to  the  danger  of  the  English 
encroachments,  in  consequence  of  the  value  which 
they  attached  to  the  reformation  from  Popery, 
which  these  were  expected  to  introduce.  Through 
the  art  of  the  Cardinal,  the  Popish  and  French 
faction  assumed,  at  this  time,  an  unwonted  air  of 
civil  and  religious  toleration.  Beaton  himself,  the 
fierce  persecutor,  appeared  in  the  character  of  a, 
gentle  peace-maker.  It  would  farther  appear  that, 
when  the  Regent's  conversion  took  place,  he  had 
deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  differences  of 
the  t'wo  contending  parties  would  be  reconciled,  and 
the  treaties  between  England  and  Scotland  faith- 
fully observed.  The  English  ambassador  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  Scottish  barons,  that  "  when  he 
perceived  the  governour  would  needs  go  to  Stirling 
with  the  Cardinal,  he  prayed  him  to  consider  well 
what  he  did,  and  if  he  would  needs  put  himself  into 
his  enemies'  hands,  which  would  surely  destroy  him 
at  length,  though  they  made  him  fair  weather  at 
first,  he,  for  his  part,  v^-ould  leave  him  and  serve  him 
no  longer.  l\'hereunto  the  governour  answered, 
'cYcn  shortly,  that  his  goint;  to  Stirling  should 
be  for  the  best,  for  lie  should  make  all  well."  * 
The  Regent's  natural  brother,  the  Abbot  of  Paisley, 
assured  Sadler  that  the  Regent's  sudden  revolt 
"  undoubtedly  should  be  for  the  best,  for  now,  he 
trusted,  the  Cardinal  and  the  other  noblemen  of 
that  party  would  concur  with  the  governour  and 
his  partakers,  in  and  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  treaties  in  all  i^oints  and  conditions  ;  and  so  he 
doubted  not  but  good  agreement  and  quietness 
should  follow  on  all  parts."  +  Arran  himself  sent  a 
message  to  the  English  ambassador  to  the  effect, 
"  that  he  would  do  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  ob- 
serve the  treaties,  and  more  than  he  might,  he  could 
not  do."  J  It  maj',  therefore,  be  conjectured,  that 
the  Cardinal  managed  Arran's  conversion  so  skil- 
fully as  to  make  the  simple  Regent  believe  that  the 
step  which  he  was  taking  was  neither  a  great  nor 
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a  final  separation  from  his  former  friends  and  allies, 
but  only  one  slightly  in  advance  of  them. 

Partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  of  keeping  up  this 
delusion  in  the  minds  of  Arran  and  his  former 
Beaton  attempts  to  associates,  and  partly  fi-om  the 
convert  the  Earl  confidence  inspired  by  the  suceess- 
of  Angus.  f^i  tampering  with  Arran,  Beaton, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  sent  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  .-Vngus,  signed  by  himself,  the  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  the  Bishop  of  iloraj-,  and  the  Earls  of 
Huntly  and  Argylc,  in  v,-hich,  after  mentioning  the 
reconciUation  between  their  party  and  the  Eeo-ent, 
and  their  present  unanimity  of  views,*  he  invites 
Angus  to  concur  '  with  my  lord-governour  and  us 
and  consult  on  all  manner  of  things  concerning  the 
common  weal,'  and  urges  him  to  visit  Stirling 
between  that  date  and  the  next  Sunday  (the  9th  of 
September),  which  was  fixed  for  the  coronation  of 
their  infant  sovereign,  so  that  they  might  bo  '  all 
in  one  body,'  and  full  of  concord  as  of  loyalty  at 
the  celebration  of  that  interesting  ceremony. 
Angus  and  his  party,  instead  of  accepting  the 
overtm-es,  repaired  to  Douglas  Castle,  where  they 
drew  up  and  subscribed  a  bond,  bj'  which  thev 
pledged  themselves  to  keep  united  and  resolute  in 
supportuig  the  interests  of  the  English  monarch. 
That  bond  was  also  sent  for  signature  to  several 
nobles  and  gentlemen  at  a  distance.! 

The  coronatioir  of  the  young  q^ueen  took  place  at 

Coronation  of     Stirling,  on  the  0th  of  September, 
llary.  with  the  pomp  which  had  hitherto 

marked  such  occasions  in  Scotland,  and  which 
Sadler  says  was  '  not  very  great.'  J  A  new  council 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  Queen-dowager, 
the  Cardinal,  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  the 
Bishops  of  Moray,  Orkney,  Galloway,  and  Dum- 
blar.e,  the  Abbots  of  Paisley  and  Cupar,  and  the 
Earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  Argylc,  Moraj',  Glencairn, 
Lennox,  Bothwell,  and  ^ilarischal.  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  a  convention  should,  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  be  held  in  Edinburgh,  for  "  the  com- 
poning  of  all  contentions  and  variances  within  the 
reahn,  as  also  for  ordering  of  all  matters  with  the 
king's  majesty  [Henry  Vin.]"5 

The  Queen-mother  and  the  Cardinal   had  thus 

T  ,       ..     succeeded  in  acquirin"-  the  autho- 

Lennoxssuit.       .  -u-i    .i,       •         ?  ,4/. 

rity  which  they  m  vain  sougtit  tor 

at  the  late  king's  decease  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Arran 

was  now  Regent  only  in  name.  IMary  of  Guise  knew 

well  how  to  associate  the  exercise  of  power  with 

splendid    coui't   entertainments   and   amusements, 

*  *'  "We  sent  certain  articles  to  my  lord-governour,  and 
received  fra  Mm  certain  others,  condescending  all  gladly  to 
his  grace's  desii-es,  and  subscribed  the  same,  with  the 
whilks  his  grace  being  content,  came  to  certain  meeting 
with  my  lord-Cardinal  and  Earl  of  Murray,  and  agreed  so 
well  that  his  grace  came  to  this  town,  and  lias  sjjoken  with 
us  all,  and  knows  our  hcartly  mind  to  all  good  wa\"s  (wliilks 
are  and  shall  be  ay  without  colour  or  dissimulation)  to 
biing  all  discords  and  disscntions  to  good  friendship  and 
amity  sua  [so]  that  wo  may  concur  to  help  and  supply  the 
common  weal  of  this  realm."' — Sadler's  State  Papers, 
vol,  i.  p,  284, 

t  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  288, 

t  Ibid,  p,  219, 

J  Ibid,  pp.  290,  291. 


and  business  and  festivity  now  went  hand  in  hand. 
The  exercises  of  chivalry  and  public  games  enlivened 
Stirling,  and  in  these  Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  Patrick  Earl  of  Bothwell,  took  a  prominent 
part,  aspiring  (as  they  had  previously  been  encou- 
raged to  do  by  the  Cardinal  and  the  Queen-dowager 
herself)  for  no  less  a  prize  than  her  hand.  The 
victoiy  in  such  chivabous  encounters  gcnerallj'  fell 
to  Lennox,  "  for,"  says  Lindsay,  of  Pitscottie,  "  he 
was  brought  up  in  the  wars  of  France,  which 
learned  him  to  exercise  his  pith  to  the  utmost.  He 
was  a  strong  man  withal,  well-proportioned,  with 
lustj-  and  manly  visage,  and  carried  himself  erect 
and  statelj'  in  his  gait,  vs'herefore  he  was  very  plea- 
sant in  the  sight  of  gentlewomen.  As  for  the  Earl 
of  Bothwell,  he  was  fair  and  a-s  hitely,  something 
hanging-shouldered,  and  went  something  forward, 
with  gentle  and  humane  countenance."*  The 
important  help  which  ho  had  given  to  the  party  of 
the  Queen- mother  and  the  Cardinal,  in  gaining 
over  the  Regent,  entitled  him,  more  than  his  supe- 
riority in  dancing,  leaping,  or  tilting,  to  a  prefer- 
ence over  the  rival  suitor  ;  but  the  artful  jMary  of 
Guise  had  never  meant  to  marrj-  cither  of  them, 
and  when  Lennox  urged  his  pretensions  and  his 
services  she  dexterouslj'  evaded  his  suit.t  Car- 
dinal Beaton  had  also  deceived  him,  both  in  his 
matrunonial  project  and  also  in  his  attempt  against 
Arran's  legitimacy,  and  now  regarded  him  Aviih 
cold  indifference.  His  complaints  and  reproaches 
had  become  exceedingly  annoying,  and  the  Car- 
dinal and  the  Queen-mother  assured  the  King 
of  France  that  "  tlieu-  greatest  desire  was  that  he 
woidd  be  pleased  to  recall  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
whom  they  found  very  troublesome,  and  lilicly  to 
be  a  breeder  of  sedition  in  the  realm."  J 

Enraged  at  having  been  thus  overreached  and 
deceived,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  Defection  of  Len- 
getting  anj'  of  the  re^^'ards  which  nox  from  the 
had  been  so  liberally  promised.  Cardinal's  party. 
Lennox  prepared  to  join  the  English  party,  and 
withdrew  from  the  court  at  Stirling.  The  pro- 
posal of  a  marriage  with  Lady  Margaret  Douglas, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  by  the  widow  of 
James  IV.,  had  already  been  in  his  view  ;  and  the 
scliemc  was  certam  to  receive  the  sanction  both 
of  the  English  monarch  and  of  Angus,  on  his 
declaring  himself  no  longer  '  a  good  Frenchman,' 
but  a  '  good  Englishman.'  x\nd  this  he  did,  only 
a  few  days  after  the  infant  queen's  coronation,  in 
which  cerenionj'  he  had  borne  a  principal  part. 
"  The  two  factions,"  says  Robertson,  "  which 
divided  the  kingdom  were  still  the  same,  without 
any  alteration  in  their  views  or  principles ;  but  by 
one  of  those  strange  revolutions  which  were 
frequent  in  that  age,  thej-  had,  in  the  course  of  a 
fevr  weeks,  changed  their  leaders.  The  Regent 
was  at  the  head  of  the  partizans  of  France  and  the 
defenders  of  Popery,  and  Lennox  in  the  same 
station  with  the  advocates  for  the  English  alliance 

*  Pitscottie,  vol,  ii,  p,  423. 

t  Ibid,  p,  422, 

i  Lord  Herrics'  Historj-  of  Queen  Mary, 
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and  a  refovmation  in  religion.  The  one  labom'ed  to 
pull  down  his  own  work,  which  the  other  upheld 
with  the  same  hand  that  had  hitherto  endeaToured 
to  destroy  it."* 

Meanwhile  the  news  of  the  Regent's  desertion  of 
An  English  herald  his  cause  had  stung  Henry  into 
despatched.  fmy  ;  and  not  only  did  he  send  a 
herald  into  Scotland  to  threaten  war,  if  all  the 
terms  of  the  treaties  were  not  immediately  com- 
plied with,  t  but  he  also  had  the  chiefs  of  the 
Armstrongs  liberated,  that  they  might  ravage  the 
lands  of  those  Scottish  barons  who  were  opposed 
to  him.  J  Nor  was  his  rage  appeased  or  moderated 
by  the  quiet  proceedings  of  the  Regent's  council, 
conducted  as  these  were  by  the  artful  Cardinal. 
At  a  conference  held  at  Edinbui'gh  on  the  2.3rd  of 
September,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen- 
dowager,  of  the  Regent,  and  of  several  lords  of 
their  party,  the  English  ambassador  was  requu-ed 
to  explain  the  seizure  of  the  Scottish  merchant- 
men, and  to  make  restitution  ;  compensation  was 
also  demanded  for  '  divers  ineurses,  bm-nings,  and 
spulzies,'  made  by  the  English  authorities  on  the 
Scottish  borders.  Sadler's  explanations  and  as- 
surances were  not  deemed  satisfactory  ;  and  to  the 
questions  put  on  both  sides  regarding  the  ratifica- 
tion and  fulfilment  of  the  treaties,  the  answers  were 
problematical ;  Sadler  declaring  that  he  was  unable 
to  say  what  his  master  intended,  and  the  council 
concluding  "  that  the  matters  were  weighty,  and 
they  must  needs  have  time  to  devise  upon  the 
same."  §  Yet,  three  days  later,  Beaton  assured  the 
English  ambassador  "  that  there  was  no  prince  in 
the  world  whose  favour  he  desired  so  much  as  the 
king's  majesty's,  and  no  man  in  Scotland  should 
more  willingly  than  he  set  forth  all  things  to  his 
Majesty's  pleasui'c  and  conteutation,  not  offending 
his  duty  of  allegiance  ;  and  promised  to  do  as  much 
as  in  him  was,  to  bring  the  whole  nobility  and 
clergy  of  the  realm  to  condescend  and  concur 
together,  in  and  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaties."  II 

Towards  the  beginning  of  October,  a  small  fleet 
The  arrival  of  a  from  France    landed,    having    on 

French  fleet,  board  the  French  ambassador,  Be 
la  Bros,se  and  Mcsnaige,  and  a  papal  legate,  of  the 
name  of  Grimaui,  %  who  was  patriarch  of  Aquileia, 

*  Eohcrtson's  Histor}^  of  Scotland,  book  u. 
t  Credence  of  the  Herald,  State  Paper  OiSce,  September, 
1543.     Eeferred  to  ia  Tytler's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  289. 

I  Duke  of  Sufiblk  to  Lord  Pan-,  Darnton,  September 
10th,  1513,  and  same  to  same,  September  11th,  1513.  State 
Pa])cr  Office.  Eefen-cd  to  in  Tytler's  Hrstory,  vol.  v. 
p.  289. 

^^  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  300—303. 

II  Ibid.  p.  307. 

H  "  Bishop  Lesly  calls  him  Peter  Francis  Concan-eno,  tlie 
patriarch  of  Venice  ;  but  llr.  Sadler  calls  the  legate,  who  he 
heard  was  coming  into  Scotland,  Mark  Germ.au.  And 
(which  seems  to  be  of  greatest  authority)  tlie  Earl  of  iirran, 
ill  his  letter  to  the  Pope,  dated  the  8th  of  December,  calls 
him  Marcus  Grjmauus,  patriarch  of  Aquileia." — Keitli's 
History,  p.  40, 

This  legate  received  splendid  entcrtammeuts  from  persons 
of  rank  in  Scotland.  He  left  in  the  beginuing  of  Mareh, 
the  foUoiviag  year,  "Audwas,"  says  Keith,  "  so  well  pleased 
■mti  the  reception  he  had  met  with  here,  that  v.hi.Te\-ei  he 


and  conveying  military  stores  and  10,000  crowns,'* 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Cardinal  and  the  Queen-dowager.  The  squadron 
anchored  off  Dumbarton,  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
whose  sudden  revolt  from  the  French  party  was 
unknown  to  any  on  board,  received  and  secured  the 
money  and  part  of  the  munitions,  thus  diverting 
the  subsidy  from  its  destination,  and  inflicting  a 
fresh  disappointment  and  mortification  on  the  party 
he  had  left.  Still,  this  clever  and  successful  trick 
did  not  neutralize  the  effects  intended  by  the 
French  fleet.  The  promises  made  and  the  pensions 
bestowed  by  the  French  ambassadors,  and  the 
religious  and  political  diplomacy  carried  on  by 
the  papal  legate,  materially  strengthened  the  Car- 
dinal's and  the  Queen-dowager's  party,  and  in- 
creased the  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  English 
alliance  and  the  man-iage  of  the  infant  sovereign 
with  the  Prince  of  AVales.  The  popular  favour  for 
a  speedy  and  close  renewal  of  the  ancient  league 
with  France  was  strongly  awakened  ;  and  Sadler 
felt  that  the  country  was  turning  itself  with  ab- 
horrence from  England  as  a  tyrant,  and  with 
ardent  joy  to  France  as  a  kind  and  unselfish 
friend.  He  now  informed  his  master  that  farther 
negotiation  was  useless,  and  that  v.diat  England 
gained  must  be  by  open  force. t  Henry  had  already 
demanded  that  the  Douglases  should  have  recourse 
to  violence,  that  they  should  seize  upon  the  person 
of  the  young  queen,  apprehend  the  Cardinal,  re- 
move the  Regent,  and  take  possession  of  the 
Scottish  fortresses  ;  but  these  orders  could  only  be 
executed  by  an  English  army,  and  winter  was  not 
the  fitting  season  to  undertake  the  invasion  of 
Scotland.  The  country  thus  obtained  a  brief 
respite  from  hostilities.  Meanwhile,  Sadler  was 
instructed  to  propose  to  the  provost  and  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  the  merchant  vessels  and  the 
cargoes,  seized  and  confiscated  by  Henry,  belonged, 
that  theii'  property  should  be  restored,  provided 
they  would  co-operate  with  the  king  in  his  despotic 
designs  upon  Scotland.  The  merchants  indignantly 
rejected  the  ofl'er.  Sadler  saj's,  "  They  were  greatly 
offended  with  it ; "  and  they  affu'med  that  they 
would  not  only  "  lose  their  ships  and  goods,  with- 
out making  any  farther  suit  of  the  same,  but  that 

went  afterwards  he  still  spoke  of  the  magnificent  civilities 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  repiTsented  them  hi  a  particular 
mamier  to  the  King  of  France,  the  State  of  Venice,  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  and  to  the  Pope." 

Lesley  particularizes  a  banquet  given  to  the  legate  by  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  w'ho  obviously  meant  to  display  his  own 
wealth  and  the  perfection  of  native  artizans  in  a  niauu>- 
faeture  then  almost  exclusively  followed  in  Italy.  Though 
the  Earl  w.as  abundantly  supplied  with  silver  plate,  yet  his 
cupboard  was  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  glasses  of  the  finest 
crystal ;  and  to  show  his  guest  what  a  reserved  store  he  had, 
he  caused  one  of  liis  servants  to  pull  down,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, the  cloth,  so  that  all  the  glasses  were  shattered,  on 
which  a  second  and  still  more  splendid  service  was  brought 
m.  The  legate  affirmed  ''  that  he  liad  never  seen  better 
crystal,  even  in  Venice,  where  he  was  born." — Lesley's 
History  of  Scotland,  p.  179. 

*  Keith  and  Buchanan  mention  the  sum  at  30,000  crowns. 
Ki  ith  p.  33,  Buchanan,  hook  xv.,  chap.  13.  But  the 
Liiurnal  of  Occun-ents  in  Scotland  (p.  28)  gives  it  at  10,000 
crowns. 

t  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  326. 
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they  would  also  lose  thcii-  lives  rather  than  grant 
that  condition  and  become  traitors  to  their  own 
co^^ntr3^"*  The  noble  behaviour  of  these  Scotch 
merchants  presents  a  most  gratifying  contrast  to 
the  selfish  and  treacherous  conduct  of  the  nobility, 
and  is  justly  regarded  as  "  a  proof  that  the  spirit 
of  national  independence,  which,  in  Scotland,  liad 
long  been  a  stranger  to  many  of  the  proudest  in 
the  aristocracy,  still  resided  in  healthy  vigour  in 
the  imtainted  bosoms  of  the  commons."  f 

In  the  beginning  of  November,  it  was  re- 
Apprelieusion  of  solved  by  the  Douglases  that  Lord 
Lords  Somorville  Somerville  should  be  sent  to  Eng-- 
and  Maxwell,  j^nd  with  the  bond  which  the 
noblemen  of  Henry's  party  had  subscribed,  de- 
claring their  unconditional  allegiance  to  the  king. 
But,  before  his  departure  from  Edinburgh,  he  and 
Lord  Maxwell  were  seized  and  imprisoned,  by  the 
order  of  the  Regent ;  and  the  papers  found  on  the 
person  of  Somerville  furnished  abundant  proof  of 
the  treasonable  practices  of  Angus  and  his  ad- 
herents, whom  it  was  now  resolved  by  the  govern- 
ment to  impeach  and  try  in  the  parliament  which 
was  to  meet  early  in  the  following  month.  The 
Regent,  who  had  become  the  mere  instrument  of 
the  energetic  Beaton,  took  forcible  possession  of 
Dalkeith  Castle,J  and  the  house  of  Pinkie,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  George  Douglas ;  and  sent  a  herald  to 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  commanding  him  to  dismiss 
Sadler  from  Tantallon  (where  he  had  fled  for  re- 
fuge), as  one  who,  from  his  unjustifiable  practices 
with  the  Scottish  nobility,  could  no  longer  be 
regarded  by  government  as  the  ambassador  of 
England.  § 

When  parliament  met,  the  proceedings  were  im- 
Jlcctiug of  parlia-  portant,  and  conducted  with  great 
merit  in  the       vigour,  showing  the  prompt  and 
''SSSijier°^      firm  hand  of  the  Cardinal  at  the 
helm  of  the  state.     A  summons  of 
treason  was  ordered  to  be  prepared  against  all  who 
had  signed  the  bond  with  wiiich  Lord  Somerville 
was  deputed  to  the  English  court.  An  act  of  indem- 
nity was  passed  for  all  concerned  in  the  removal  of 
the  young  queen  from  Linlithgow  to  Stirling.    The 
treaties  of  peace  and  marriage  between  England 
and  Scotland  were  annulled,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  had  been  violated  by   Henry  VIII.,   when, 
"long  before  the  1st  of  September,"  he  had  seized 

*  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

Knox  says  that  the  seizure  of  the  vessels  was  "  to  the 
broughs  [burghs]  of  Scotland  no  small  hership  [hardship] . 
But  thereat  did  the  Cardinall  and  priests  laugh ;  and 
jestingly  he  said,  '  "When  we  shall  conquer  England,  the 
merchants  shall  be  recompensed.'" — Keith's  liistorij, 
book  i.  p.  42. 

+  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  292. 

1  Dalkeith  Castle  was  at  this  time  held  by  James,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Sir  George  Douglas.  This  son  was  afterwards 
the  famous  Earl  of  Morton  and  Regent  of  Scotland.  At 
nresent,  he  long  defended  the  donjon,  or  great  tower  of 
Dalkeith,  against  Arran.  Dalkeith  Castle  was  afterwards 
his  principal  residence,  and  was  called  the  Lion's  jJcn. 
(Notes  to  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  332,  334.) 

J  Earl  of  Arran  to  Earl  of  Angus,  November  17th,  1543, 
State  Paper  OiBce.  Proclamation  of  Arran  as  Governor, 
November  26th,  1.543,  State  Paper  OfJice.  lleferred  to  in 
lytler'a  History,  vol.  v.  p.  293. 


upon  the  Scottish  merchantmen,  and  that  he  had 
refused,  before  the  1st  of  September,  to  ratify  the 
peace  agreed  to.*  The  French  ambassadors.  De 
la  Brosse  and  Mesnaige,  attended,  and  stated  the 
object  of  their  mission — to  obtain  the  renewal  of 
the  ancient  league  between  France  and  Scotland  ; 
and  promised,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  assist- 
ance to  the  Scottish  sovereign  and  nobles  to  defend 
the  independence  of  their  country  against  the  King 
of  England.  This  offer  was  cordially  accepted; 
the  contracts  of  amity  between  France  and  Scot- 
land were  unanimously  renewed  and  confirmed,  and 
an  act  was  passed  empowering  Cardinal  Beaton, 
along  with  a  select  council,  to  treat  with  the  French 
ambassadors,  regarding  the  "  maiking  of  the  saidis 
letters  of  approbatioun,  ratificatioun,  and  confirma- 
tioun,  and  contracting  of  new,  and  novationn  of  all 
the  saidis  contractes."  j-  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  French  court,  and  another  to  Denmark,  to 
solicit  assistance  in  the  sti'uggle  with  England, 
whilst  the  intelligence  of  the  war  was  also  to  be 
notified  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
with  the  request  that,  on  this  ground,  Scottish 
commerce  should  no  longer  be  molested  by  them. 
The  Lords  Fleming,  Ruthven,  and  St.  John,  and 
Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Caldcr,  were  appointed 
members  of  the  Regent's  council,  in  the  room 
of  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Lennox,  Gleneairn,  and 
Marischal,  none  of  whom  were  likely  to  act,  and  the 
most  of  whom  had  at  first  been  chosen  entirely  with 
a  view  to  conciliation,  which  had  proved  fruitless. 
The  Regent's  natural  brother,  Hamilton,  Abbot  of 
Paisley,  was  made  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
William  Ivirkaldy,  of  Grange  ;  and  Cardinal  Beaton 
was  raised  to  the  office  of  Chancellor,  formerly  held 
by  Dunbar,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  ;  Da-\-id  Ranter, 
a  zealous  and  able  ecclesiastic,  had  previously  been 
appointed  Secretary.  One  of  the  most  important 
decrees  of  this  parliament  remains  to  be  recorded  ; 
and  its  cruel  character  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
Cardinal's  influence,  no  doubt  assisted  by  the 
papal  legate,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  to  extir- 
pate the  Reformation.  All  prelates  were  hence- 
forth commanded  to  make  a  rigorous  inquisition 
within  their  dioceses  for  persons  disseminating 
opinions  opposed  to,  or  differing  from,  the  true 
faith,  and  to  prosecute  these  heretics,  as  the  laws  of 
the  Cliurch  directed  ;  but  the  impending  hostilities 
with  England  delayed  for  a  time  the  execution  of 
this  persecuting  and  bloody  decree. 

The  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  estates 
had  been  conducted  with  the  Pilgrim.age  of  tho 
greatest  unanimity ;  but  the  Queen-  Queen-dowager, 
dowager  was  aware  of  the  dissatisfaction  wliich 
would  be  felt  bj'  the  absent  nobles,  and  of  the  fury 
into  which  Henry  VIII.  would  be  thrown,  by 
the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  tho  parliament. 
She  therefore  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  at  Musselburgh,  to  sue  for  peace 

*  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  annulling  the  treaties, 
&c. 

•f  Act  of  the  Scottish  ParUament,  empoweiLng  Cardinal 
Eeaton,  &c. 
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and  mutual  good-mil  among  the  barons  of  the 
kingdom,  and  for  amity  -with  England.  "  The 
Quenis'  Grace  Drowarie  [dowager]  past,"  says 
the  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  "  on  her  fute  to  our 
Lady  Lauriet,  praying  for  peace  among  her  lordis 
and  with  the  realm  of  England,  and  remainit  thaii- 
twentie  days  iu  her  prayoris."  The  period  of  her 
devotion  was  not,  indeed,  quite  so  long  as  this 
contemporary  chronicle  represents,  for  she  spent 
her  Christmas  at  Stirling  in  playing  at  cards  and 
other  icindrcd  amusements,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  the  Royal  Compotus  :  "  Yule — 
Delivered  to  my  Lord-Governor,  to  play  at  the 
carddis  in  Stirling  with  the  Queen's  Grace,  in 
anc  hundi-cd  crowns  of  the  smi.  I.  C.  xli. 
[£10  10s.*]" 

The  Earl  of  Lennox,  though  he  had  deserted  the 

The  Earl  of  Len-  Cardinal's  party,  was  not  yet  fully 

nox's  unsuccessful  attached  to  that  of  the  Douglases, 

attempts.  ^^^  j.^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^jj  -^^  gj^^^j^  ^^,3 

whether  any  redress  would  be  given  him  by  the 
King  of  France.  About  Cluistmas  he  met  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends  in  the  town  of  Ayr,  to  consult 
what  steps  should  be  taken,  as  the  rumour  was 
afloat  that  the  Regent,  urged  by  Beaton,  intended 
to  lev}"  an  army  to  compel  him  to  sm-render  the 
money  which  he  had  taken  from  the  French  fleet. 
It  was  resolved  to  assemble  all  the  forces  thej' 
could  command,  and  to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  but 
so  large  a  body  of  men  flocked  to  his  standard — 
allured,  doubtless,  by  the  French  gold — thatLcmiox 
decided  to  act  on  the  off'ensivc,  and  forthwith  led 
his  army  to  Lcith,  to  give  battle  to  the  Regent,  in 
'  the  fields  between  that  town  and  Edinburgh.'  f 
The  forces  of  the  Regent  were  far  inferior  in  num- 
ber ;  but  tbe  Cardinal,  bj'  artful  negotiations,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  off  an  engagement,  until  the  Earl 
found  himself  deserted  by  many  of  his  men,  and 
was  obliged  fa  conclude  a  peace. 

Of  the  numerous  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant intrigues  that  took  place  among  the  fac- 
tions during  the  early  months  of  the  year  1543-4, 
the  accounts  are  confused,  and,  in  many  points, 
contradictory.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  middle 
of  January,  the  Earls  of  Lennox,  Angus,  Cassillis, 
and  Gloncairn,  entered  into  a  bond  with  Regent 
Arran,  by  which  thcj'  stipulated  for  "  themselves 
and  all  others  their  complices  and  partakers,  to 
remain  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  servants  to 
their  sovereign  lady  and  her  authority,  to  assist 
tlie  lord-governor  for  defence  of  tlie  realm,  against 
their  old  enemies  of  England,  to  support  the 
liberties  of  holy  church,  and  to  maintain  the  true 
Christian    faith. "  %      As    hostages   for    the    per- 

*■  GambUn^  was  a  favourite  amusement  at  the  Scottish 
oourt,  "  Large  sums,"  says  Jliss  Strickland,  "  occur  in  the 
Ilo3'al  Compotus  of  Scotland,  as  advanced  for  the  Queen's 
Grace  and  the  Lord-Governor's  Grace,  to  play  '  at  the 
carddis,'  These  advances  are  certainly  more  serious  on  the 
part  of  Arran  ;  but  they  are  always  hearier  and  more  fre- 
quent when  any  French  visitors  are  at  the  coui-t  of  Scot- 
land."— 3{!ss  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 
vol.  ii.  p.  6.5. 

t  Keith's  History',  p.  35. 

X  Agreements  (January  13  and  14,  1543-4)  entered  into 


formance  of  this  bond.  Sir  George  Douglas  and  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn's  eldest  sou,  the  Master  of  Kil- 
maurs,  were  delivered  up.  A  day  or  two  after 
(19th  of  January)  the  Regent  sent  a  letter  to  Ilem'y 
VIII.,  stating  that  "  all  strife  and  contention,  all 
quarrels  and  controversies,  and  movers  of  debate 
among  the  noblemen  of  this  realm,  were  brought  to 
perfect  concord  and  conformity,  and  being  now  all 
of  one  mind,  were  agreed  and  determined  to  put  in 
execution  such  things  as  appertained  to  true  and 
faithful  subjects  of  this  realm  to  do  for  defence 
thereof."  He  also  asked  a  safe-conduct  for  some 
ambassadors,  who  were  to  '  propound  matters  for 
the  common  welfare  of  both  countries.'  ■*  It  would 
thus  appear  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
there  was  a  cessation  of  the  internal  feuds  by  which 
the  country  was  convul.':ed,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment had,  at  least  nominally,  been  accepted  by  all 
parties  in  Scotland.  Yet,  before  two  months  had 
expired,  Angus  had  secretly  renewed  his  protesta- 
tions of  unlimited  fidelity  to  Henry,  as  is  shown  by 
a  letter,  dated  March  5th,  from  the  Earl  to  the 
king;  and  the  nobles  of  his  faction  despatched 
a  messenger  to  England,  to  prompt  Henry  to  hasten 
his  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  and 
to  give  him  such  hints  as  might  be  likely  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  the  enterprise. f  The  Earl  of 
Angus  and  Lord  Maxwell,  when  on  their  way  to 
Glasgow  to  mediate  in  a  fresh  quarrel  betvreen 
Lennox  and  the  Regent,  were,  by  the  orders  of  the 
latter,  arrested  and  imprisoned.  \ 

The  Cardinal  took  advantage  of  this  period  of 
civil  tranquillity  to  make  an  ecclesiastical  tour,§ 

by  the  Earls  of  Cassillis,  Angus,  Lennox,  and  Glencaim, 
with  the  Eavl  of  Arran,  Governor  of  Scotland.  MS.  copy, 
State  Paper  Ofdco  (Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  296). 

*  Appendix  to  Keith's  History,  p.  12. 

t  Letters  iu  State  Paper  Office  (Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  297). 

i  Buchanan's  History,  book  xv.  chap.  14. 

5  Keith  says  (p.  40)  :  "  The  chronology  of  this  progress, 
as  delivered  by  our  historians,  is  so  in-econcilable,  that  I 
can  make  notliing  of  it.  Mr.  Knox  says  that  the  execution 
at  Perth  was  on  St.  Paul's  day  (/.  e.  the  2oth  of  January), 
before  the  first  burning  of  Edinburgh.  Now  that  first  bm-n- 
ing  was  in  the  year  1544,  so  that,  according  to  him.  the 
Cardinal  and  goveraor  were  at  Perth  in  the  month  of 
January,  15-13-4.  But  this  is  Irighly  improbable,  since  we 
have  already  observed  that  about  that  time  of  that  year,  the 
governor  was  in  the  west  about  Glasgow,  pursuing  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  :  besides  that  the  Pope's  legate  was  then  in 
the  country,  and  they  were  busy  in  entertaining  hun.  Mr. 
Sadler  does  indeed  inform  us,  that  the  governor  and  Cardi- 
nal went  about  the  10th  of  November,  1543,  into  Fife  and 
Angus,  m  order  to  gain  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  the  Lords  Gray, 
Ogilvy,  and  Glammis,  to  their  party,  either  by  force  or 
policy,  but  he  says  nothing  of  Perth,  or  of  any  execution  of 
heretics.  Mr.  Fox  also  assigns  this  execution  to  the  same 
year,  and  time  of  the  year,  1543,  with  Mr.  luiox,  ex  Jte- 
gistr,  et  hTstrumcniis  a  Scotia  niissis.  Mr.  Buchanan,  that 
the  progress  was  in  the  end  of  the  year  1545 ;  and  that, 
after  the  execution  at  Perth,  and  a  further  progress  into  the 
county  of  Angus,  in  search  of  heretics,  the  Cardinal  and 
governor  returned,  and  kept  their  Christmas  for  thi-ee 
weeks  together  in  St.  Andrews,  the  same  year,  1545,  imme- 
diately before  the  catching  of  Mr.  Wishart.  So  that  neither 
the  certain  year,  nor  season  of  the  year,  are  clearly  accounted 
for  by  our  publjj  writers.  However,  that  I  might  afford 
some  light  to  tins  matter,  I  have  narrowly  observed  the 
roUi  of  parliament,  and  do  find  that  the  governor  and  Car- 
dinal were  present  in  the  winter  parliaments,  except  in  the 
end  of  the  year  154.%  in  the  months  of  l)ecemher  and 
January.  "lis  true  there  was  no  session  of  parUament  in 
tlie  month,  of  January,  1543-4;  but  that  the  governor  and 
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w'th  the  view  of  giving  some  demonstration  of  tlie 
IJeatou'spersecu-  bearings  of  the   recent  enactment 
tions.  against  heretics,  and  of  furnishing 

jjrelates  and  priests  with  examples  of  treatment 
for  imitation.  His  own  zeal  for  the  church  would 
in  itself  have  been  sufficient  to  prompt  him  to 
this ;  and  that  zeal  would  be  stimulated  hj-  the 
suggestions  of  the  Pope's  legate,  and  still  more  by 
his  anticipation  of  being  shortly  himself  appointed 
the  Pope's  legate  a  latere  in  Scotland.*  The  doc- 
trines of  the  icformation  obtained  many  supporters 
in  Perth,  and  thither  Beaton  proceeded.  Four 
men— Lamb,  Anderson,  Ranald,  and  Hunter — were 
summarily  tried  and  hanged,  though  the  alleged 
oflence  of  the  first  consisted  in  his  having  once 
interrupted  an  ecclesiastic  when  preaching,  and  in 
his  denj^rng  that  prayer  offered  up  to  the  saints  was 
necessary  to  salvation  ;  and  the  guilt  of  the  other 
tlu'ce  sufferers  consisted,  says  Knox,  in  "  eating  a 
goose  "  during  Lent,  t  The  wife  of  one  of  these 
martyrs  was  drowned,  because  she  had  refused  to 
pray  to  the  Virgin  ]\Iary  for  help  in  childbirth — an 
atr'ocity  which  excited  deep  and  general  horror.  J 

It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  national  history  that 
moderns  ought  to  begin  tlreir  defence  of  that  subor- 
dination of  mere  patriotism  to  higher  and  more 
essential  principles,  which  marked  the  leading 
reformers.  Both  patriotism  and  the  love  of  a 
pure  and  gracious  Christianity  urged  that  the 
country  should  be  rid  of  the  present  government 
and  the  existing  church  ;  the  Scottish  reformers, 
in  themselves,  were  wholly  unable  to  overthrow 
the  gigantic  and  '  incarnadined '  tyranny ;  and 
though,  in  accepting  the  assistance  of  the  English 
monarch,  their  patriotic  feelings  were  necessarily 
kept  in  abeyance,  yet  this  appeared  to  them  a  less 


Cavdiiial  did  not  mate  theii-  progress  northward  in  that 
year  I  tfiink  is  very  improbable,  for  tlie  reasons  above 
assigQ£d.  Nor  was  it  likely  to  liave  been  in  January  or 
February,  1544-5,  ^Vjicruni  Moor  liavrnj?  been  fougtit  the 
17tli  of  Ifebruary  that  year.  So  that,  all  these  things  being 
duly  considered,  I  rather  join  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
places  this  execution  at  Perth  in  the  end  of  the  year  1545." 
We  think,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  tliere  are  sufficiently  strong 
reasons  for  adhering  to  Ivnox's  chronology.  Beaton  was  not 
likely  to  keep  in  abeyance  for  two  years  an  enactment 
against  heretics.  The  presence  of  the  Pope's  legate  would 
excite  liim  to  great  zeal  for  the  church,  and  so  would  the 
honour,  which  at  tliis  time  he  was  dail}'  expecting,  of  being 
himself  made  the  Pope's  legate  a  Irffere  in  Scotland.  Civil 
commotions  had  also  been  temporarily  settled  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1544,  so  that  he  had  leisure  to  drop  the  functions  of 
a  statesman  and  take  up  those  of  an  ecclesiastic.  We  may 
mention  that  Mr.  Tvtler,  though  without  assigning  any 
reason,  makes  Beaton's  progress  to  liave  been  in  154-3-4. 

*  "  The  original  bull  constituting  Beaton  legate  a  latere, 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  Appendix  of  Bishop  Burnet's  second 
volume  of  the  '  History  of  the  Reformation.'  It  bears  date 
30th  January,  154.3 ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake  in  the 
transcriber  or  printer  for  1544 ;  for  I  do  not  remember  that 
by  the  Roman  account  the  year  did  commence  at  any  other 
time  than  the  first  of  January.  That  it  was  in  the  year 
1544,  appears,  not  only  by  the  addition  of  Pontifieatus  nostri 
anno  decimo  (that  Pope  being  created  12tli  October,  1534), 
but  also  by  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of  ^Vi-ran  to  the  stime  Poye, 
dated  at  Sthling,  30th  March,  1544,  wherein  he  takes  notice 
that  that  jurisdiction  was  granted  the  10th  of  February, 
wliich,  doubtless,  was  the  February  immediately  proceed- 
tng." — Eeith.  p.  45. 

t  Knox's  History,  book  i,  p.  45. 

+  Spottiswood's  ilifltory,  p.  75. 


evil  than  submission  to  the  cruel  domination  of 
Beaton.  The  prospect  of  such  ecclesiastical  pro- 
gresses over  the  land,  as  the  one  to  Perth  was  moro 
revolting  than  an  English  invasion  of  Scotland. 

The  time  and  energies  of  the  Regent  and  the  Car- 
dinal would  have  been  much  better  Henry's  prepara- 
employed  in  making  adequate  pre-  tion.s. 

parations  to  resist  that  invasion  than  in  putting 
heretics  to  death.  Henry  had  set  about  the  execu- 
tion of  his  designs  with  vigour,  and  was  in  readi- 
ness for  the  first  favourable  season  of  the  year. 
His  privy  council  overruled  the  Earl  of  Hertford's 
advice,  that  the  army  should  gain  possession  of 
Leith,  and,  after  fortifying  it,  lay  waste  the  country, 
and  reduce  Edinburgh  to  ashes,  whilst  the  fleet 
should  occupy  the  Forth,  sweeping  the  coast  and 
destroying  the  shipping.  The  plan  adopted, 
though  less  comprehensive,  admitted  of  being  more 
rapidly  carried  out.  That  it  did  not  proceed,  how- 
ever, from  any  mitigation  of  Henry's  wrath,  is 
evident,  from  the  savage  directions  given  to  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  who  had  the  command  of  the 
invading  army.  He  was  commanded  to  make 
an  inroad  into  Scotland,  '■  there  to  put  all  to  fire 
and  sword,  to  burn  Edinburgh  town,  and  to  raze 
and  deface  it,  when  you  have  sacked  it,  and  gotten 
what  you  can  out  of  it,  as  that  it  may  remain  for 
ever  a  perpetual  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God 
lighted  upon  it,  for  their  falsehood  and  disloyalty. 
Do  ^\'hat  you  can,  out  of  hand,  and  without  long 
tarr^'ing,  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle, 
sack  Holj'rood-house,  and  as  many  towns  and  vil- 
lages about  Edinburgh  as  ye  conveniently  can ; 
sack  Leith,  and  burn  and  subvert  it,  and  all  the 
rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child  to  fire  and 
sword,  without  exception,  when  any  resistance 
shall  be  made  against  you ;  and  this  done,  pass 
over  to  the  Fife  land,  and  extend  like  extremities 
and  destructions  in  all  towns  and  villages  wliere- 
unto  ye  may  reach  conveniently,  and  not  forgetting 
amongst  all  the  rest  so  to  spoil  and  tm'u  upside 
down  the  Cardinal's  town  of  St.  Andrews,  as  the 
upper  stone  may  be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick 
stand  by  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive  within 
the  same,  specially  such  as  either  in  friendship,  or 
in  blood,  be  allied  to  the  Cardinal."  * 

On  the  3rd  of  Mayf  the  Regent,  Cardinal,  and 
the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  surprised  at  the 
sight  of  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail  An-ival  of  the  in- 
in  the  Firth,  and  alarmed  when  vading  host. 
they  disco-\-ered  tliat  it  bore  the  royal  flag  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  commanded  by  Lord  Lisle  ;  and  with 
the  naval  force  was  associated  an  army,  under  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  variously  estimated  at  from 
10,000  to  20,000. J  No  preparations  for  resistance 
had  been  made  by  Arran  ;  §  and  those  which  might 

*  From  the  MS.  Catalogue  of  the  Hamilton  papers,  pp. 
44,  45.     Quoted  by  Tytler,  vol.  v.  pp.  393,  394. 

f  Knox  gives  this  date ;   Buchanan,  the  4th   of  May ; 
Tvtler,  t)ie  1st  of  May. 

"t  "  Some  of  our  historians  say,  they  were  near  20,lj00." 
—Keith's  History,  p.  46. 

^  Kniji's  de.«ription  is  exceedingly  grapliic  and  humo- 
rous.    "The  posts  came  to  the  Govemour  and  Cardin.tU 
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have  been  got  up  in  haste  for  the  emergency  were 
wholly  neglected.  For  four  days  the  disembarka- 
tion of  the  English  troops  and  the  landing  of  the 
artillery  took  place  without  any  molestation.  An 
attempt  by  the  Regent  and  the  Cardinal,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  consisting  chiefly  of  their 
own  adherents,  to  intercept  the  entry  into  Leith, 
was  unavailing  ;  and  AiTau  and  Beaton,  along  with 
the  Earls  of  Hunth'  and  Argyle,  retreated  to  Lin- 
lithgow— a  safe  distance  from  the  danger.  The 
English  took  and  plundered  Leith  at  leisure.  The 
Provost  of  Edinburgh,  Sir  Adam  Otterbm-n  of 
Reidhall,  sought  an  interview  vrith  Hertford,  to 
urge  forbearance  and  a  pacific  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  two  countries;  but  the 
English  general  retm-ned  the  haughty  answer  that 
he  was  a  soldier  and  not  an  ambassador,  and  that 
he  would  withdraw  his  army  only  on  condition 
that  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  should  be  at  once 
delivered  up  to  Henry.  The  indignant  citizens 
resolved  to  defend  the  capital  to  the  last  extremity, 
though  Otterburn  seized  the  earliest  opportimity  to 
escape  ;  *  and,  after  choosing  another  provost,  they 
proceeded  to  fortify  the  city,  and  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  to  the  last  extrcmit}'.  So  strenuous 
was  their  resistance,  that  for  a  while  the  English 
general  could  make  no  impression  on  the  temporary 
ramparts,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  bring  up  his 
battering  artillery  from  Leith.  To  hold  ovit  longer 
against  the  assault  was  impracticable ;  and,  by 
night,  the  inhabitants  left  the  city,  taking  with 
them  their  trcasm'e  and  what  of  their  property 
they  could  cany,  much  of  which  was  deposited  in 
Craigmillar  castle,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  f  The  Regent's  kinsman, 
Hamilton  of  Stcnhouse,  refused  to  surrender  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh,  the  ordnance  of  which  was  so 
skilfully  served  against  a  battery  which  Hertford 
sought  to  construct,  that,  after  considerable  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Enghsh,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
in  revenge  set  fire  to  the  cit3\  Its  conflagration 
lasted  for  three  days  ;  and  Hertford,  having  received 
a  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  borderers,  under 
Lord  Eure,  employed  himself  in  laying  waste  and 
plundering  the  surrounding  country. 

In  the  meantime,  Regent  Arran,  with  the  help 
of  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyle, 
Bothwell,  and  Moray,  had  mustered  a  numerous 
force,  and  had  set  at  liberty  the  Earl  of  Angus  and 
Sir  George  Douglas,  with  the  hope  of  securing 
their  co-operation.     He  was   now   making   rapid 

(who  -were  bnth  in  Edinburgh)  what  multitude  of  ships 
were  seen,  and  what  course  they  took.  Question  was  had, 
what  should  tliey  mean  ^  Some  said,  it  is  no  doubt  but 
they  arc  Englishmen,  ana  we  feare  that  they  will  land.  The 
CarcUnall  skipped  and  said,  '  It  is  the  island  flote  ;  they  are 
come  to  make  a  shew,  and  to  put  us  in  fear.  I  shall  lodge 
all  the  men  of  warrc  in  mine  eye  that  shall  land  in  Scot- 
land.' Still  sitteth  the  Cardinal!  at  his  dinner,  eating  as 
though  there  had  been  no  danger  appearing.  Men  assembled 
to  g.aze  upon  the  ships,  some  to  the  Castle-hill,  some  to  the 
mountains,  and  other  places  eminent.  IJut  tliere  was  no 
question,  With  what  forces  shall  we  resist,  if  we  be  in- 
vaded."— Kuox,  \ol.  i.  pp.  45,46. 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  31. 

t  Knox,  book  i.  p.  46. 


marches  to  attack  the  English  ;  but  Lord  Lisle,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  him,  re-em-  Departure  of  the 
barked  many  of  the  English  troops,     Enghsh  fleet 
and  leaving  the  remainder  to  return       ™'^  ''""J'- 
by  land,  under  Hertford,  sot  sail ;  not,  however, 
before   he   had   committed   Leith   to   the   flames, 
seized  upon  the  Salamander  and  the  Unicorn,  two 
largo  Scottish  vessels,   and  burned  all  the  small 
craft  lying  in  the  harbour.     Along  the  coast  he 
inflicted  all  the  damage  in  his  power.    The  retreat 
of  the  land  forces  was  marked  by  similar  acts  of 
wanton  vengeance ;    Setou,  Haddington,  Dunbar, 
Renton,   and   all    the    other    towns    and  villages 
between    Edinburgh    and   Berwick,  were   succes- 
sively plundered  and  burned. 

This  merciless  and  short-sighted  poUey,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  utterly  failed  to  gain  the  object 
which  Hcmy  had  in  view.  It  neither  compelled 
nor  induced  the  Scottish  nation  to  deliver  up  the 
young  queen  into  his  hands.  It  was  onlj-  a  foray 
on  an  unusually  large  scale,  and  not  a  battle  be- 
tween the  two  cotmtries.  It  decided  nothing  ;  and 
served  only  to  exasperate  the  Scots,  and  to  increase 
their  antipathy  to  the  union  and  their  hostility  to 
Henry's  demands.  His  ill-advised  insti-uctious  to 
Hertford,  that  the  estates  of  the  Douglases  should 
not  be  exempted  from  ravage  and  plunder,  had 
also  enraged  and  alienated  the  mereenaiy  chiefs, 
who  now  joined  the  opposite  party,  so  that  the 
English  king  had  only  Lennox  and  Glcncairn  on 
his  side  in  Scotland.  On  the  17th  of  May,  these 
two  Earls  concluded,  at  Carlisle,  an  agreement 
with  Henry,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  him 
as  Protector  of  Scotland,  they  engaged  to  do  their 
best  to  put  into  his  hands  the  person  of  the  young 
queen  and  the  principal  Scottish  strongholds  (in- 
cluding Lennox's  own  fortified  possessions.  Dun- 
barton  and  the  Isle  and  Castle  of  Bute),  and  to  serve 
him  against  all  persons  and  nations,  as  if  they  were 
English  subjects  ;*  for  which  services  Glencairn 
was  to  receive  a  large  pension  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  son,  the  Master  of  Kihnaurs,  whilst  Lennox 
was  offered  the  regency  and  the  hand  of  the  king's 
niece,  Ladj-  Margaret  Douglas.  They  immediately 
returned  to  Scotland  to  muster  their  dependents ; 
but  the  Regent  was  now  ready  for  them,  and  led  a 
thousand  men  to  Glasgow,  where  Glencairn  had 
pitched  his  quarters,  wheirce  he  might  dash  into 
Clydesdale,  '  which  all  belonged  to  the  Hamiltons 
alone. 't  There,  on  a  wide  common  beside  the  city, 
he  was  met  by  Glencairn  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
spearmen  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  ;  but,  after  a 
fierce  conflict,  m  which  Glcncairn's  second  son  and 
many  of  his  followers  fell,  the  insurgents  were  put 
to  the  rout  and  many  of  them  taken  prisoners.  J 
Arran  made  himself  master  of  the  city ;  and,  as  a 
punishment  for  its  chief  magistrate  having  taken 
part  with  the  enemy,  abandoned  it  to  plunder.  The 
victors,  Buchanan  narrates,  "  not  satiated  with  the 
blood  of  the  citizens  who  were  slain,  nor  with  tie 

*  llymn;  Fo:dcra,  vol.  xv.  pp.  23,  26,  29,  32. 
t  lUichanan,  book  xv.  chap.  19. 
X  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  32. 
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miseries  of  those  -n-lio  survived,  and  the  destruction 
of  their  household  farniture,  carried  away  their 
doors  and  -window-shutters,  and  omitted  no  kind 
of  calamity,  except  that,  after  plundering  and  de- 
stroying their  houses,  they  did  not  set  fire  to  them."* 
Glencairn  made  his  escape,  with  hnt  a  few  followers, 
to  Dumbarton  Castle,  which  Lennox  occupied ;  and 
the  news  of  the  defeat  so  much  alarmed  the  latter 
that  he  fled  from  that  impregnable  fortress  and  set 
sail  for  England,  where,  as  a  reward  rather  for  what 
he  had  attempted  than  for  what  he  had  achieved, 
he  was  married  to  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  —  a 
union  destined  to  give  an  ill-fated  husband  to  the 
young  Queen  of  Scots,  and  a  long  line,  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  kings  to  the  British  thi-ono.  It  was  not 
foreseen  that  a  grandson  of  the  fugitive  Earl  was  to 
wear  the  united  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland. 
A  general  council  met  at  Stirling,  as  summoned. 

Meeting  of  ffeneral  "'^    ^^^    "^^^    °^    June,    and    was 
coimcil  at  Stirling,  attended  by  all  the  nobles,  except 
in  the  month  of  Lennox  and  Glencairn.  There  was 
'™^'  perfect  unanimity  of  feeling  against 

Henry's  encroachments ;  and,  had  there  been  no 
other  question  at  issue,  the  proceedings  would  have 
been  alike  harmonious  and  energetic,  and  such  as 
would  afterwards  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
country.  But,  apart  from  many  soui'ces  of  dis- 
union, which  had  never,  during  many  reigns,  been 
closed  among  the  aristocracy,  there  was  the  anta- 
gonism between  Popery  and  Protestantism ;  and 
to  this  was  added  a  wide  dissatisfaction  with  the 
regency  of  Arran.  That  dissatisfaction  had  many 
and  varied  reasons  and  encouragements.  The  Re- 
formers disliked  Arran  as  an  apostate,  and  they 
now  regarded  him  as  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of 
the  bloodthirsty  Beaton  ;  by  a  still  larger  party  he 
was  viewed  with  contempt  for  his  vacillating 
character,  and  on  account  of  his  neglect  to  make 
due  preparations  against  the  recent  English  in- 
vasion ;  the  Douglases  bore  him  many  grudges  both 
of  ancient  and  of  later  date  ;  the  numerous  and 
powerful  adherents  of  Lennox  were  now  without  a 
head,  but  were  totally  averse  to  receive  him  in  the 
place  of  the  exiled  Earl ;  and,  to  give  consistency 
and  action  to  this  varied  opposition  to  the  Regent, 
there  was  the  ambitious  Queen-mother,  who,  it 
would  appear,  now  conspired  to  obtain  the  chief 
authority  within  the  realm.  At  the  council,  it 
was  first  proposed  and  carried  that  Mary  of  Guise 
should  be  associated  vi-ith  Arran  in  the  regency  as 
'  egall'  [equal],  and  that  a  new  privy  council  should 
be  chosen ;  and  An'an's  consent  to  the  arrangement 
was  requested. t     But,  as  he  delayed  day  after  day 

*  Buchanan,  hook  xv.  chap.  19. 

t  This  important  transaction  was  involved  in  the  lyreatest 
obscurity,  until  Mr.  Tytler  discovered  (see  his  Historj', 
vol.  V.  Appendix)  in  the  State  Paper  Office  a  document,  en- 
titled, "  Agreement  of  the  principal  Scots  nobiKty,  to  sup- 
port the  authority  of  the  Queen-mother,  as  Regent  of  Scot- 
land, against  the  Earl  of  AiTan,  declared  by  this  instrument 
to  bo  deprived  of  his  office,"  It  is  signed  hy  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  liothn-ell,  Montrose,  Lord  Sinclair,  Eobert  Maxwell, 
Earls  of  Huntly,  CassUlis,  Marischal,  Lord  SomerviUe, 
George  Douglas,  Earls  of  Moray,  Argyle,  Errol,  Lords  Ers- 
kine,  St.  John,  Malcolm,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Hew  Lord 
Lovat,  and  Sir  John  Campbell,  of  Cawder,  knight." 

VOL.  I. 


to  return  any  answer,  and  failed  to  appear  at  the 
convention,  to  which  he  had  been  summoned,  on 

the  10th  of  June,  it  was  decreed    ,         i      •     i    c 
,  '    .,      ,        .      1      „  Arran  deprived  of 

tnat  ne  be  summaril}-  deprived  ot  the  Eccncy  and 
his    office,    and    that    the    Queen-      Mary  of  (iuise 

dowager  take  his  place  as  Regent   proclaimed  in  Ms 

„  ^    ,  °     ,  room, 

of  Scotland.    Proclamation  to  this 

effect  was  immediately  made,  and  the  Earl  of 
Angus  ^vas  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the 
kingdom. 

Cardinal  Beaton,  ho-n-ever,   foreseeing  that  his 
own   authority  would   be   greatly     Beaton  supports 
impaired  by  this  revolution  in  the        the  Earl  of 
government,    was    opposed  to  the  Arran. 

change.  In  ambition,  ability,  and  cmming,  Mary 
of  Guise  and  he  were  too  equally  matched  for 
him  to  expect  that  she  would  passively  submit 
to  his  dictation ;  and,  moreover,  he  must  have 
seen  that  his  reputation  in  her  eyes  for  energy  and 
promptitude  had  been  greatly  impau-ed  by  the  de- 
fenceless state  in  which  Arran,  under  his  guidance, 
had  suffered  the  country  to  remain  to  the  very 
hour  of  the  English  invasion.  He,  therefore,  gave 
his  utmost  support  to  Arran,  who  issued  a  procla- 
mation, denormeing  the  Queen-dowagcr's  election 
to  the  regency  as  illegal,  and  prohibiting  all  per- 
sons from  acknowledging,  in  any  way,  her  usurped 
authority.*  Arran  summoned  a  parliament  to  meet 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  fortified  the 
city  on  learning  that  his  rival  had  left  Stirling,  and 
was  advancing  with  a  numerous  and  well-armed 
retinue  to  prevent  the  assembly.  The  Queen- 
dowager  avoided  an  encounter,  and  retreated  to 
Stirling. f  In  this  there  was  no  triumph  to  cither 
party,  for  the  parliament  was  delayed.  Yet,  about 
this  time,  several  of  the  Queen-dowagcr's  most 
powerful  partizans  were  compelled  to  give  all  their 
attention  and  energy  to  other  matters  than  the 
support  of  her  cause.  A  rebellion  in  their  clans, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  put  down,  had  called 
away  Huntly  and  Argyle.  Lord  Lovat  and  Iris  son 
were  leading  the  Erasers  against  the  ilacdoualds 
and  so  ferocious  was  the  conflict  between  the  riva. 
septs,  when  they  met  at  Inverlochy,  that  they 
fought  in  their  shirts,  and  the  combat  lasted  till 
only  two  warriors  remained  on  one  side,  and  fom- 
on  the  other. J  Perth,  also,  was  the  scene  of  civil 
strife  and  bloodshed.  Lord  Ruthven  and  Lord  Gray 
were  both  Protestants,  and  had  hitherto  been  united 
in  their  opposition  to  the  domination  of  the  Car- 
dinal; but  Beaton,  in  his  late  ecclesiastical  progress 
to  Perth,  had  contrived  to   sow  discord  between 

*  "  Item.  22nd  day  of  June,  delivered  to  James  Lindsay, 
messenger,  letters  dii'ect  to  Stu'hng,  dischargiug  the 
Queen  (Dowager)  of  her  authority."  Eoyal  Compotus, 
kept  hy  Kirkaldy  of  Grange. — lives  of  the  Scottish  Queens, 
vol.  ii.  p.  73. 

t  Diurnal  of  Occun-cnts,  p.  34. 

X  liiumal  of  Occun-euts,  p.  34.  Buchanan,  spealdug  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  Erasers,  says:  "Thus  would  have 
perished  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  deserving  of  the 
Scottish  clans,  imless  (by  divine  Providence,  as  we  may 
behove)  eighty  of  the  principal  men  of  the  clau  had  left 
thou-  wives  pregnant,  who,  in  due  time,  brought  forth 
males,  allot  whom  arrived  safely  at  man's  estate."— jBmcA- 
iinaii,  book  xv.  chap.  26. 
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them,  bj'  depriving  Piutliven  of  Iiis  office  of  pro- 
vost ill  favour  of  Charteris  of  Kinfauns,  and  by 
managing-  to  procure  tlie  support  of  Gray  for  the 
latter.*  The  rival  candidates  and  their  principal 
adlierents  had  many  friends  ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince was  quickl3^  drawn  into  this  pui-ely  civil 
contest,  which  became  hotter 'and  more  hot,  until 
it  was  decided  by  a  bloody  encounter  on  the  narrow 
bridge  over  the  Tay,  when  Paithven  was  declared 
victor. 

But  the  appearance  of  a  third  regent,  and  one 
Expedition  of  appointed  by  the  English  king,  was 
Lennox  into  about  to  complicate  still  farther  the 
Scotland.  question  of  authority  in  Scotland, 
and  embarrass  all  parties.  The  engagements  of 
the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  Henry  VHI.  did  not  allow 
him  to  pass  more  than  a  few  days  with  his  newly- 
married  wife.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  he 
sailed  from  Bristol,  accompanied  bj'  Sir  Rise  Man- 
sell  and  Richard  Broke,  with  a  fleet  of  ten  ships,t 
and  about  five  hundred  hagbutteers,  archers,  and 
pikemen.  On  reaching  the  Scottish  coast,  he 
spoiled  the  Isle  of  Arran,  and  took  possession  of 
Bute  and  Rothesay  Castle.  But  the  principal  aim 
of  his  enterprise  was  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  his  own  strong  and  important  fortress, 
Dunbarton  Castle,  which  was  now  held  by  one 
of  his  retainers,  Stiiiing  of  Glorat,  who,  he  ima- 
gined, would  at  once  yield  it  up.  But  Stirling, 
though  he  received  the  earl  with  all  due  respect, 
was  not  unmindful  of  his  paramount  duty  to 
his  sovereign ;  and  the  proposal  to  give  up  the 
castle  to  the  English  was  received  with  such  in- 
dignation on  the  part  both  of  the  governor  and  the 
garrison  that  Lennox  quickly  retreated  to  his  ships, 
which,  on  the  entrj^  of  Sir  George  Douglas  into 
Dunbarton  with  four  thousand  men,  di'opped  down 
the  Clyde  for  safety.  In  passing  Dunoon  Castle, 
which  was  occujried  by  a  force  under  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  gai-rison, 
when  Lennox  landed  his  men  and  routed  the 
assailants.  He  afterwards  inflicted  considerable 
damage  on  Kcntire  and  the  coast  of  Ayi'shir-e,  and 
returned  to  Bristol,  having  failed  in  the  marir 
object  of  his  expedition — the  capture  of  Drmbarton 
— but  attributing  his  failure  to  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn  and  his  son,  the  Master  of  Kilmaui-s,  his 
fellow-agents  and  brother-pensioners  in  Hem-y's 
service. 

Mcan^vhile,  English  vengeance  was  falling  upon 

The  ravages  of    the   Scottish  Borders  in  the  most 

the  English  upon  barbarous    forms  ;  and   Sir  Ralph 

^  the  Borders.      ^^^^.^^   gj^.   g^.j^^^  j^^^j.^^^^  ^^^  g.^, 

Ricliard  Bowes  were,  by  fire,  sword,  and  rapine, 
turning  the  country  into  a  bare  and  blackened 
wilderness.  From  July  to  November  of  this  dis- 
astrous year,  as  appears  from  an  authentic  con- 
temporary document,  t  192  villages,  towers,  farm 
offices,   parish   churches,    and    fortified  dweUing- 

*  Kno.v's  History,  book  i.  p.  43. 

t  Keith  (on  thc'authority  of  Epist.  Eeg.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p. 
218)  says  eighteen  ships  and  six  hundred  men.  (Keit)i,  p.  47). 
X  See  llayne's  State  Papers,  pp.  43 — 55. 


houses  were  sacked,  whilst  the  booty  amounted  to 
10,386  cattle,  12,492  .sheep,  1496  horses,  8.50  boUa 
of  corn,  besides  much  household  fm'niture.  These 
destructive  inroads  could  not  be  repressed  under  a 
disputed  regency.  The  Queen-dowagor  and  her 
adlierents  appear  to  have  made  greater  exertions 
than  Arran  and  his  party  for  the  defence  of  the 
country ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
expedition  of  Lennox  had  been  defeated  by  her 
friends,  it  is  recorded  that  she  herself,  in  the 
month  of  October,  made  a  progress  to  Jedburgh, 
where  the  Earl  of  Angus  met  her,  and  where  they 
remained  eight  days  consulting  upon  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  for  protecting  the  Borders.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  attention  of  Arran  and 
Beaton  was  exclusively  occupied — and  not  unsuc- 
cessfully— in  laborious  intrigues  for  strengthening 
their  own  party. 

A  parliament  was  smnmoned  by  the  Earl  of 
Arran  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  on  EivalparUaments 
the  6th  of  November  ;  and  its  first  hi  November, 
act  was  to  amrul  the  proceedings  of  the  rival  par- 
liament held  at  Stirling,  and  to  declare  of  none 
effect  the  deposition  of  Arran  from  the  office  of 
Piegent.  The  next  step  was  to  charge  two  of  the 
Queen-dowager's  principal  partizans — the  Earl  of 
Angus  and  Sir  George  Douglas — with  treason,  the 
penalties  of  which — banishment  and  forfeiture — • 
were  to  be  kept  suspended  over  them.  Undeterred, 
however,  by  these  proceedings,  the  Queen-dowager 
held  a  meeting  of  the  three  estates  at  Stirling, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  obedience  to 
the  '  pretended  regent.'  In  this  unfortimate  state 
of  affairs,  when  the  great  body  of  the  people  were 
at  a  loss  whom  to  obey,  Cardinal  Beaton  stepped 
forward  as  a  mediator,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  temporary  reconciliation  between  Arran  and  the 
Queen-dowager.  The  Douglases — her  principal  ad- 
visers— would  readily  accede  to  an  agreement  which 
was  almost  sur-e  to  quash  the  charge  of  treason 
against  themselves. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  two  factions,  thus  united, 
should^  vigorously  set^  about  the  u„fortnnate  ex- 
cxpidsion  of  the  English  and  the  pedition  to 
protection  of  the  Borders.  Arran,  tioldmgham. 
knowing  that  the  pretext  of  the  Queen-dowager 
and  her  party  for  attempting  to  remove  him  from 
the  regency  had  been  the  want  of  energy  in  his 
movements  against  the  English,  put  on  an  un- 
usually bold  front,  and  led  seven  thousand  men  to 
Coldingham,  then  held  by  a  savage  and  plundering 
garrison  of  the  enemy.  But  the  siege  was  abruptly 
terminated,  some  historians  say,  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  Regent ;  others,  by  the  treachery  of  Sir 
George  Douglas.  It  is  certain  that  the  former 
fled ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  latter — 
whether  intentionally  or  in  ignorance  caimot  be 
satisfactoril3'  determined — spread  an  alarming  and 
false  report  in  the  Scottish  camp,  that  the  English 
were  ten  thousand  strong,  and  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  Berwick,  and  the  whole  force  fled  dis- 
gracefully before  two  thousand  English  troops. 

If  this  signal  defeat  was  actually  brought  about 
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by  the  treachery  of  the  Douglases,  they  escaped  the 

Meeting  of  par-    punishment  which  thcj'  deserved, 

liament         for  in  a  numerously  attended  parli  a- 

iii  December,     ^^g^^.^  ^^^^^-^  ^^^  -^^^^i  at  Edinburgh 

in  the  beginning  of  December,  they  ^rere  absolved 
of  all  the  chai-gcs  that  had  been  brought  against 
them  in  the  previous  meeting  of  the  three  estates, 
whilst  forgiveness  was  also  extended  to  the  Earls 
of  Glencairn  and  Cassillis,  and  to  Sir  Hugh  Camp- 
bell, sheriff  of  Ayr,  for  their  long-continued  trea- 
sonable practices.  No  doubts  seem  to  have  been 
entertained  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
especially  when  it  was  guaranteed  by  his  natural 
resentment  at  the  ravages  wantonly  inflicted  on 
his  possessions  by  the  English,  for  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  parliament  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  the  Borders.  It  was  also  attempted  to 
levy  a  land-tax  for  the  maintenance  of  a  tliousand 
horsemen,  to  bo  placed  under  his  charge ;  but  the 
barons  of  Lotliian  had  no  confidence  in  his  patriot- 
ism and  honesty,  and  they  declined  either  to  pay 
the  money  or  to  serve  under  his  banner,  prefer- 
ring to  make  covenants  with  each  other  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  attacks  and  spolia- 
tions of  the  English.*  Their  example  was  gcne- 
I'ally  followed  throughout  the  country,  and  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  command  of  the  Regent 
for  the  immediate  muster  of  the  military  convoy  of 
the  kingdom  at  Lauder,  for  the  piu'pose  of  repelling 
the  incm'sions  of  the  enemy.  Several  of  the  Border 
clans  had  even  assumed  the  red  cross,  the  token 
of  entire  submission  to  England,  whilst  others  had 
come  to  terms,  scarcely  less  humiliating,  with  the 
invaders.  The  English  wardens  felt  confident  that 
they  could  easily  take,  and  permanently  keep,  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Porth.  To  lay  a  scheme  for  this  purpose  before 
their  master,  Sir  Ralph  Eure  and  Sir  Brian  Lay- 
ton  repaired  to  London.  The  project  met  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  English  monarch ;  and 
to  encourage  them  to  prosecute  vigorously  the 
plan  which  they  had  formed,  he  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  upon  Eure  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  he 
might  conquer  in  the  districts  of  the  Merse,  Teviot- 
dale,  and  Lauderdale,  the  greater  part  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Angus.  "  This  gift,"  says 
Buchanan,  "  they  cheerfully  accepted,  and  the  king 
as  willingly  bestowed,  recompensing  their  vain 
boasting  with  a  grant  as  vain."-f 

The  Earl  of  Angus,  however,  was  not  disposed 
The  displeasure  to  submit  to  this  summary  arrange- 
of  Angus.  ment.  Furious  that  Henry,  either 
as  a  master  or  as  an  enemy,  should  presume  to  dis- 
pose of  the  ancient  lands  of  Douglas  and  should 
offer  these  to  a  stranger  as  the  spoil  of  an  incursion, 
he  swore  that  "  if  Ralph  Eure  dared  to  act  upon 
the  grant,  he  would  write  his  sasine,  or  instrument 
of  possession,  on  his  skin  with  sharp  pens  and 
bloody  ink."J  His  unpatriotic  obligations  to  the 
English  monarch  had,  for  some  time  back,  hung 
loosely  upon  him ;  and  this  insult  determined  him 


*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  37. 
t  Buchanan,  book  xi.  chap.  23. 


Godscroft. 


to  cast  them  off  altogether,  and  to  rouse  himself  for 
the  defence,  if  not  of  Scotland,  at  least  of  his  own 
ancestral  domains.  Sir  Ralph  Eure  had  the  hardi- 
hood to  make  a  venture  for  the  prize,  and  led  to  the 
borders  a  force  numbering  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  consisting  of  foreigners,  English  archers,  and 
six  hundred  Border  Scots — the  Armstrongs,  Turn- 
bulls,  and  other  broken  clans — who  wore  the  badge 
of  submission  to  England,  and  whose  policy  it  was 
to  side  with  the  stronger  party  and  plunder  the 
weaker.  The  inroad  which  then  commenced  was 
distinguished  by  the  utmost  ferocity  and  inhu- 
manity, as  if  the  design  had  been  The  cruelty  of  the 
to  exterminate,  rather  than  to  sub-  EngUsh  invaders, 
jugate,  the  population,  and  to  turn  the  land  into  an 
uninhabited  desert.  The  ruthless  invaders  burnt 
the  tower  of  Broomhouse,  when  no  escape  to  the  im- 
resisting  inmates  was  possible,  and  its  lady,  a  vene- 
rable matron,  with  all  her  family,  perished  in  the 
flames.  They  then  proceeded  as  far  as  Jlelrose, 
which  they  sacked  and  demolished,  committing 
wanton  havoc  upon  the  noble  abbey  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Douglases. 

Angus  could  no  longer  restrain  his  rage  and 
desire  for  retaliation.  He  burned  to  launch  not 
only  his  own  feudal  retainers  but  all  the  forces  of 
the  nation  against  the  savage  spoilers.  The  Regent 
and  the  Cardinal  might  have  sat  at  ease,  as  usual, 
imtil  the  incursion  was  approaching  Edinburgh, 
but  it  had  more  than  passed  the  line  of  the  Earl's 
toleration.  It  had  ravaged  his  paternal  estates  and 
disturbed  the  ashes  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  must 
meet,  punish,  and  drive  back  the  plunderers.  He 
addi-essed  to  the  Regent  mingled  remonstrances, 
reproaches,  and  encouragements,  describing  Arran 
as  alienated  from  the  Scottish  nobles,  who  alone 
could  protect  the  kingdom,  and  misled  by  volup- 
tuous priests  who  were  ready  to  plot  against,  but 
not  to  fight  for,  the  interests  of  Scotland;  and 
calling  upon  him  to  renounce  the  advice  of  in- 
sidious churchmen,  and  summon  the  barons  and 
their  retainers  to  an  immediate  expedition  against 
the  English ;  and  he  promised  that,  if  they 
would  take  the  field  without  hesitation,  the  en- 
terprise would  be  crowned  with  the  most  brilliant 
success.* 

Regent  Arran  must  have  lost  rather  than  gained 
in  energy  and  decision  b}'  his  alliance  with  Beaton. 
The  Cardinal  himself,  at  this  crisis,  appears  to  have 
been  unconcerned  at  the  ravages  and  cruelties  in- 
flicted by  the  English,  and  to  have  exercised  none 
of  his  great  power  in  exciting  the  Regent  and  the 
nobles  to  undertake  the  defence  of  their  country. 
Those  who  palliate  his  Popish  policy  by  alleging 
that  it  was  characterised  by  bold  and  incoriiiptiblo 
nationality,  will  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  his 
state  of  inaction,  at  a  time  when  the  invaders  were 
conquering  and  desolating,  as  Angus  said,  'the 
country  in  detail. 'f  He  neither  himself  stood  for- 
ward, nor  induced  others,  who  were  within  the 
range  of  his  influence,  to  do  so,  for  the  expulsion  of 

*  Buchanan,  book  xv.  chap.  24. 
f  Ibid,  book  xv.  chap.  24. 
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the  plundering  English,  and  the  protection  of  his 
oppressed  countrymen. 

The   remonstrances  of  Angus  were  backed  by 
The  Regent  takes  several  of  the  barons,  and  the  re- 
tlie  field  with     suit  -n'as  that  the  Regent,  with  a 
S*^^'  small   and  hastily-gathered  force, 

joined  the  impatient  Earl  and  his  vassals.  They 
marched  to  Meh-ose ;  but  the  English,  having 
received  notice  of  their  movements,  made  an  unex- 
pected attack  upon  them.  The  Scots,  though  driven 
back,  succeeded  in  preserving  their  order ;  and 
during  the  evening  and  night  from  the  neighbour- 
ing hills  watched  the  enemy,  who  were  gleaning 
what  little  plunder  they  bad  formerly  left  in  the 
town  and  abbey  of  Melrose.  The  Regent  expected 
the  arrival  of  strong  reinforcements ;  for,  before 
joining  Angus,  he  had  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring the  attendance  of  the  barons  with  all  their 
dependants.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  follo"\ving 
day  the  English  were  seen  retreating  to  Jedburgh  ; 
and  the  Scots,  being  comparatively  but  a  handful, 
followed  them  at  a  prudent  distance.  Sir  Ralph 
Eure,  j)robably  unwilling  to  cross  the  Teviot  with 
The  battle  of  An-  t^e  enemy  hanging  upon  his  rear, 
crum  Moor,  17th  and  eagerly  seeking  for  any  advan- 

disorder  in  his  ranks,  halted  upon 
a  moor  above  the  village  of  Ancrum.  Angus 
directed  his  men  to  fall  back  upon  a  neighbouring 
height,  painfully  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should 
risk  an  engagement  with  such  unequal  strength. 
The  arrival,  first,  of  the  brave  Norman  Lesley,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  men  from  Fife,  and,  next,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Buccleuch,  who  announced  that 
his  vassals  would  join  them  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  detfii-mined  the  Scots  against  retreat.  Buc- 
cleuch, as  well  as  Angus,  had  many  wrongs  to 
avenge  upon  the  English  and  their  leader.  In 
August  of  the  preceding  year,  a  pi-edatory  troop, 
headed  by  Em-e,  had  ravaged  all  his  lands  in  West 
Teviotdale  and  those  upon  Kale  Water,  stormed 
two  of  his  strongest  castles,  slaughtered  about  forty 
of  his  men,  and  can-ied  off  immense  and  valuable 
booty.*  But  Buccleuch's  military  judgment  was 
not  turned  into  rashness  by  his  eagerness  for 
revenge.  His  experienced  eye  saw  at  once  the 
line  of  tactics  to  be  followed,  and  he  prevailed  upon 
Angus  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  eminence 
which  they  occupied,  to  draw  them  up  on  a  piece  of 
level  ground  behind  it,  called  Peniel-heugh,'and  to 
send  the  horses  with  the  camp-boys  to  another 
height  in  the  rear.  This  stratagem  was  intended 
to  persuade  the  English  that  the  Soots  were  be- 
taking themselves  to  flight.  Em-e  and  the  other 
leaders  at  once  fell  into  the  snare,  and  eagerly 
resolved  upon  pm-suit,  under  the  apprehension  that 
the  fugitives  might  escape.  Though  the  English 
troops  were  sorely  fatigued  by  their  march,  and  in 
want  both  of  rest  and  refreshment,  they  were 
instantly  launched  forward— cavalry  and  infantry 
— in  rapid  chase  after  the  foe.  They  galloped  up 
the  height  which  the  Scots  had  craftily  abandoned, 
*  JIurdin's  State  Papers,  pp.  45,  46. 


in  the  full  belief  that  the  terror-stricken  fugitives 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  into  their  hands  ;  but,  on 
reaching  the  summit,  they  were  astonished  to  per- 
ceive in  the  hollow  below  the  serried  ranks  of  the 
Scots  calmly  awaiting  their  approach.  Confident 
of  success,  however,  from  the  many  months  during 
which  they  had  been  unresisted  and  michcckcd,  and 
tiiisting  that  their  great  superiority  in  numbers 
would  more  than  make  np  for  their  exhaustion,  and 
for  the  disorder  into  which  they  had  been  thrown 
by  the  eagerness  of  the  pursuit,  the  English  leaders 
resolved  on  making  an  attack.  At  this  moment,  a 
heron,  disturbed  by  the  tumult,  flew  np  from  the 
marshes  between  the  combatants,  and  Angus,  in  a 
spirit  of  elated  and  sportive  confidence,  exclaimed, 
"  Oh  !  that  I  had  here  my  white  goss-hawk  ;  we 
should  then  all  yoke  [join  to]  at  once."  *  The 
cavalry,  of  which  the  English  forces  were  mainly 
composed,  made  an  in-egular  and  feeble  charge.  The 
Scottish  spearmen  soon  repulsed  the  enemy's  van, 
under  Layton  and  Bowes,  and  drove  it  back  upon 
the  main  body ;  and  this  was  also  soon  thrust  back 
in  confusion  upon  the  rear.  The  oblique  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  and  the  smoke  of  the  harquehusses 
blown  by  the  wind  were  right  in  the  faces  of  the 
English  and  blinded  them.  A  route  was  inevitable. 
Neither  leaders  nor  banners  could  be  distinguished. 
The  ranks  were  fiercely  driven  against  each  other, 
and  were  unable  to  strike  at  the  foe  ;  and  each  man 
of  the  wavering  host  began  to  seek  an  escape  for 
himself  from  the  scene  of  helpless  and  fatal  dis- 
order. And  now  the  six  hundred  Scottish  Bor- 
derers, who  had  for  months  served  the  English, 
tore  off  their  badge  of  submission — the  red  cross — 
and,  making  common  cause  with  their  already  vic- 
torious countrymen,  tm-ned  ^vith  unsparing  severity 
upon  the  broken  and  fljing  enemy.  The  peasantry 
of  the  neighbourhood,  hitherto  only  spectators  of 
the  short  conflict,  di-ew  near  to  intercept  and  cut 
down  the  English ;  and  women,  whose  hearts  had 
been  steeled  against  the  fugitives  by  then-  atrocious 
barbarities,  joined  in  the  pm-suit,t  and,  as  a  spur  to 
more  rapid  ar.d  unsparing  carnage,  shrieked  out  to 
the  conquerors  to  "  remember  Broomhouse  !"  J 

The  battle  became  a  slaughter,  which  lasted  till 
nightfall.  The  revenge  of  the  Scots  was  fully 
satiated,  for  of  the  enemy  no  fewer  than  eight  hun- 
dred were  slain,  amongst  whom  were  Sir  Ralph 
Eure  and  Sir  Brian  Layton,  to  the  great  gratifica- 
tion of  Angus  and  his  followers,  whilst  a  thousand 

*  Godscroft. 

t  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  even  mingled  in  the  fray, 
and  her  feats  were  commemorated  by  a  monument  bearing 
the  following  rude  inscription  : — 

"  Fair  maiden  Lylliard  lies  under  this  stane, 
Little  was  her  stature,  but  great  was  her  fame  ; 
Upon  the  English  louns  she  laid  mony  thumps, 
Aiid  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off,  she  fought  upon 
her  stumps." 

Tlie  spot  on  wliich  the  battle  was  fought  is  called  Lilyard's 
Edge,  from  the  name  of  this  heroine.  The  inscription  on 
the  monument  is  said  to  hare  been  legible  within  the  pre- 
sent eentury.  Old  people  m  the  neighbourhood  point  out 
the  stone,  now  broken  and  defaced. — Appendix  to  Sir  V. 
Scott's  Ei'c  of  St.  John. 
X  Lesley,  p.  478. 
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-were  made  prisoners,  and  these  included  manj- 
knights  and  persons  of  rank,  from  whom  large  ran- 
soms were  exacted.*  The  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
victors  was  trifling,  amounting,  Buchanan  says, 
only  to  two,  and  these  humble  retainers,  f  The 
Scots  lost  no  time  in  following  up  their  victorjf. 
The  camp-equipage  of  the  English,  left  at  Mehose, 
was  seized;  and  Coldingham,  Jedhm-gh,  and  almost 
all  the  border  districts,  were  recovered  from  the 
enemy.  The  Earl's  recent  assurance  of  success  was 
thus  more  than  verified.  The  Regent  embraced  the 
victorious  baron,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Court  at 
Stirling  to  receive  the  warm  congratulations  and 
thanks  of  the  Queeu-dowagcr.  J  Ho  then  issued  a 
proclamation  that  all  who  had  been  compelled  to 
serve  the  English  and  wear  the  red  cross,  should,  on 
returning  to  their  allegiance,  be  fully  pardoned. 
Henry  VIII.  was  infuriated  on  receiving  intelli- 

TT     _.         11.     gence  of  the  defeat  of  Iris  army, 
Henry's -ivrath.    "    ,  ,,        ,        ,,         „,.    ^       ,       f 
and  the  slaughter  of  his  two  trusty 

barons ;  and  probably  his  rage  was  not  lessened 

hy  the  thought  that  his  own  impolitic  treatment  of 

Angus  had  led  to  the  disaster  and  disgrace.      Still, 

the  monarch's  violent  policy  was  not  checlvcd  by 

what  had  occurred,  and  he  vowed  to  pursue  Angus 

with  his  heaviest  resentment.     The  Earl  had  now, 

for  a  little,  caught  tlie  undaunted  spirit  of  liis  race, 

and  made  this  bold  reply  : — "  Is  our  brother-in-law 

offended  that  I,  as  a  good  Scotsman,  have  avenged 

my  ravaged  country  and  the  defaced  tombs  of  my 

ancestors  upon  Ralph  Eure  ?  They  were  better  men 

than  he,  and  I  was  bound  to  do  no  less :  and  will  he 

take  my  life  for  that  ?      Little  knows  King  Henrj' 

the  skii-ts  of  Kirnetable.  §    I  can  keep  myself  there 

against  all  his  English  host."  || 

Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Ancrum  Moor  and 

Intelligence  of    ^^^  expulsion  of  the  English  from 

French  the  kingdom,  word  was  sent  to  the 

intervention.  Scottish  court  that  the  King  of 
France  was  about  to  prove  himself  the  formidable 
enemy  of  England  on  her  own  soil,  and  the  fast 
ally  of  Scotland.  Francis  the  First  was  busy  in 
preparing  a  large  fleet  for  the  invasion  of  England  ; 
and,  to  give  this  enterprise  a  greater  chance  of 
success,  he  intended  first  to  send  an  army  into 
Scotland,  so    that  the   English  troops   might  be 

*  Among  these  was  a  patriotic  Alderman  of  London,  Read 
by  name,  who,  having  contumaciously  refused  to  pay  his 
portion  of  a  benevolence  demanded  from  the  city  by  Henr}- 
Vni.,  was  sent  by  roj'al  authority  to  serve  against  the 
Scots,  whom  he  found  still  more  exorbitant  in  their  exac- 
tions than  the  monarch. — Ecdpaili's  Border  IlisUry,  p.  563. 

t  Bucluuan,  book  .\v.  chap.  2.3. 

t  Pitscottie. 

9  Kirnetable,  now  called  Cainitable,  Is  a  mountainous 
tract  at  the  head  of  Douglasdalc.  One  of  the  ancestors  of 
Sir  Ualph  Eure  also  held  a  grant  of  Scottish  lauds  from  an 
Engiibli  monarch.  *'  I  have  seen,"  says  Stowc,  "  under  the 
broad-scale  of  the  said  King  Edvard  I.,  a  manor,  called 
Ketnes,  in  the  county  of  i'orfare,  in  Scotland,  and  neare 
the  furthest  part  of  the  same  nation  northward,  given  to 
John  I're  and  his  heires,  ancestor  to  the  Lord  Ure  that  now 
is,  for  his  ser^nce  done  in  these  partes,  with  market,  Ac, 
dated  at  Lanercost,  the  twentictli  day  of  October,  anno 
regis.  2,i."— Stone's  An)ials,  p.  210.  "  Tliis  grant,"  re- 
marks Sh-  "Walter  Scott,  "  like  that  of  Henry,  must  have 
been  d.angerons  to  the  receiver." 

II  Godsercft,  vol.  ii.  p.  123. 


drawn  to  the  north  away  from  the  main  points  of 
the  projected  attack.  This  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  Henry  VIII.  by  some  of  his  agents  in 
Scotland.  In  the  state  of  alarm  which  it  produced 
he  began  to  reflect  that  his  past  policy  had  been 
injudicious  in  the  extreme,  and  that  for  two  years 
he  had  only  insulted  and  provoked  the  Scots, 
instead  of  subjugating  them.  His  diplomatic  and 
his  warlike  expedients  had  alike  been  frustrated  by 
his  own  recklessness.  In  seeking  to  punish  or  to 
frighten  his  sworn  agents  the  Douglases  for 
their  unavoidably  slow  progress  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  pledges,  he  had  stmig  them  into  active  and 
successful  hostility.  He  now  desired,  therefore,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage, 
which  his  own  imperious  conduct  had  annihilated. 
AVhen  Su"  George  Douglas — who  appears  to  have 
doubted  cither  that  the  Scots  could  permanently 
hold  out  against  the  English,  or  that  the  Douglases 
could  ever  regain  and  keep  much  influence  in  a  free 
Scottish  Government,  and  who  was,  therefore, 
ready  to  re-enter,  on  fair  terms,  the  service  of  the 
English  monarch — urged  upon  Henry  the  adoption 
of  a  conciliatory  policy  for  prosecuting  the  treaties 
of  union  and  marriage,  assuring  him  that  the  mea- 
sures of  a  different  character  which  he  was  reported 
to  be  contemplating  would  drive  the  people  '  to 
desperation,'*  the  monarch  resolved  to  follow  the 
advice.  He  accordingly  commis-  Altered  policy  of 
sioned  one  of  his  Solway  captives  Henry  ^  III. 
— the  Earl  of  Cassillis  —  to  enter  upon  e,  pacific 
negotiation.  This  proceeding  must  ha^e  been 
suggested  by  Douglas,  for  the  Earl  of  Cassillis 
repaired  to  the  English  court  on  the  28th  of 
February,  only  three  days  after  Sir  George's  letter 
had  been  despatched  —  an  interval  far  too  brief 
to  allow  the  King  to  receive  the  letter  and  to  send 
back  a  summons  for  the  attendance  of  Cassillis. 
This  nobleman  returned  to  Scotland  with  minute 
instructions  for  the  management  of  his  new  agency. 
He  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getling  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn,  Marischal,  and  the  Douglases,  to  act  as 
his  associates.  Angus  himself  was  profuse  in  his 
expressions  of  loyalty  to  King  Henry;  and,  as 
evidence  of  his  sincerity,  he  threw  up  the  office  of 
Lieutenant,  which  he  held  under  the  Scottish 
Regent.  This  step  was  not  so  unequivocal  as  to  be 
incapable  of  such  a  construction  as  would  permit 
him  to  continue  in  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  The  important  post 
resigned  was  a  military  one,  and  he  might  plausibly 
allege  that  it  was  superfluous,  when  Henry  was 
anxious  for  peace  and  amity.  In  recurring  also  to 
the  treaties,  all  the  considerations  that  had  once 
weighed  with  the  Regent,  and  been  admitted 
even  by  the  Queen-dowager,  continued  in  force ; 
and  to  plead  these  once  more  had  no  appearance  of 
treason  or  disloyalty  to  Scotland. 

*  Original  letter  Sir  George  Douglas  to  the  king  from 
Lauder,  State  Paper  Office.  Referred  to  by  Tytlcr,  ^•ol.  v.  p. 
319.  In  this  letter  Sir  George  mentions' the  great  losses  ho 
had  sustamed  by  the  last  English  invasion,  as  a  counter- 
complaint  to  any  charge  which  King  Henry  might  bring 
against  him. 
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A  more  povi'erful  party,  however,  consisting-  of 
Formiilablc  oppo-  tlie     Ilcg'cnt,    the     Cardinal,     the 
Kition,  Qneen-dowag-er,  and  the  Earls  of 

Iluntly  and  Argyle,  remained  to  he  Avon  over  to 
the  English  interest ;  and  private  or  diplomatic 
access  to  these  seems  to  have  hccn  thought  imprac- 
ticable, or  at  least  to  have  been  left  untried.  A  con- 
vention of  the  nobility  was  summoned  to  he  held 
on  the  15th  of  April,  to  consider  and  decide  upon 
the  proposals  with  which  the  Earl  of  CassilHs  was 
intrusted  from  the  English  monarch.  jMeanwhilc, 
Llenry's  Lorder  ^^'^ardens  received  directions  to  ab- 
stain from  all  incursions  and  hostilities,  and  to  keep 
up  i\n  appearance  of  peace,  though  all  the  time  the 
Earl  of  Heitford  was  engaged — according  to  the 
suggestion  of  Cassillis — in  levying  on  the  borders 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  for  the  invasion  of 
Scotland,  in  the  event  of  the  rejection  of  Henry's 
overtures.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  had  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
was  appointed  Treasurer  -  at -War  and  political 
agent.* 

On  the  17th  of  April  the  convention  met  at  Edin- 
Itecting  of  Con-  "hurgh,  when  Cassillis  appeared  as 
Ycntioii  17tli  of  the  ambassador  of  the  English 
April,  1.54o.  monarch,  and  urged  the  nobles 
to  agree  to  the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage; 
assuring  them  that  their  doing  so  would  obliterate 
from  the  king's  mind  the  recollection  of  his  recent 
injuries  and  every  wish  to  avenge  them.f  This 
manner  of  unfolding  and  advocating  the  negotia- 
tion was,  unfortu'/ately,  calculated  to  neutralise 
the  message  of  conciliation  ;  and,  characteristic  as 
it  was  of  Henry's  haughtiness,  could  not  fail  to 
wound  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  His 
allusion  to  '  injuries'  displaj'ed  a  want  of  candour 
as  well  as  an  offensive  tone  of  superioritj',  for  the 
Scots  had  sustained  greater  injuries  at  his  hands 
than  they  had  inflicted  upon  him,  the  latter  having 
been  also  in  self-defence,  whilst  the  former  were 
those  of  uncalled-for  aggression.  But  the  majority 
in  the  convention  were  influenced  by  weightier 
motives  than  the  impolitic  and  irritating  language 
of  Henry's  agent.  They  had  obtained  satisfactory 
intelligence  that  the  French  auxiliaries  had  em- 
barked ;  thej'  were  expecting  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men with  ample  cargoes  of  provisions  ;  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  had  quarrelled  with  the 
English  monarch,  and  made  proposals  of  alliance 
with  Scotland  ;  and,  in  addition  to  tliose  cheering 
prospects  of  great  and  varied  assistance  from  the 
continent,  the  supporters  of  national  independence 
had  gathered  strength  from  the  recent  victory, 
wliilst  the  English  cause  had  become  more  odious. 
Accordingly,  the  offer  which  Cassillis  was  em- 
IlL-jectioii  of  powered  to  make  was  rejected  by 
Henry's  proposals,  the  convention  ;  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  marriage  were  again  declared  to  have  been 
dissolved  ;  and  a  resolution  was  agreed  to  that  the 

*■  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  38. 

t  Letter  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
in  answer  to  his  letter  in  cipher  of  2nd  April,  communicating 
tlic  Icing's  directions,  April  10th,  1.54,5.  State  Paper  Office, 
referred  to  by  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  320. 


friendship  and  aid  of  France  should  be  cordially 
accepted.*  Of  this  unwelcome  result  Henry  VIII. 
was  soon  apprised  by  the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  who 
also  recommended  the  immediate  invasion  of 
Scotland. 

Whenever  Heniy  and  his  Scottish  supporters 
were  thwarted  in  their  policj'  the}'  Hatred  to  Beaton 
threw  the  blame  upon  the  able  and  and  a  conspirac\- 
crafty  statesman.ship  of  Beaton,  -isainst  his  life, 
who  thus  became  the  object  of  their  most  deadly 
animosity.  He  had  again  quickly  and  effectually 
crushed  their  rising  projects  ;  and  Henry,  though 
now  resolved  upon  the  alternative  of  war,  encou- 
raged a  secret  movement  for  the  removal  of  Beaton 
by  assassination.  The  conspiracy  originated  with 
Cassillis,  was  known  to,  and  approved  of,  by  the 
Earls  of  Angus,  Gleneairn,  ^larischal,  and  Sir 
George  Douglas,  and  was  communicated  in  the 
month  of  May  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  through  whom 
intelligence  of  it  soon  reached  the  king  and  his 
Pri-s-y  Council.  The  conspirators  sought  from  the 
English  monarch  both  protection  against  the  con- 
sequences to  themselves,  and  reward  for  the  advan- 
tages which  Henrj'  would  receive  from  the  intended 
crime.  Their  first  idea  in  arranging  the  plot  was 
to  send  a  confidential  envoy  to  Sadler  at  Alnwick; 
but  this  was  soon  abandoned,  and  they  requested 
that  an  English  prisoner  of  the  name  of  Forster, 
wlio  could  enter  Scotland  without  exciting  sus- 
picions, should  repair  to  a  conference  with  them 
at  Edinburg-h.t  The  roj'al  sanction  was  at  once 
given  to  the  despatch  of  Forster  to  Edinburgh  ;  but 
Henry  did  not  wish  to  appear  cognisant  of  the  plot 
against  the  Cardinal's  life,  though  vehemently  de- 
sirous of  its  sure  and  speedy  execution.  "  His 
Majesty  hath  willed  us,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Privy  Council,  "  to  signify  unto  your  lordship 
[Earl  of  Hertford]  that  his  highness,  reputing  the 
fact  not  meet  to  bo  set  forward  expresslj'  by  His 
Majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet, 
not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that  Mr. 
Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addi-essed,  should 
write  to  the  Earl  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  con- 
taining such  an  oifer,  which  he  thinketh  not  conve- 
nient to  bo  communicated  to  the  king's  majesty. 
Marry,  to  write  to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the 
matter,  he  shall  say  that,  if  he  were  in  the  Earl  of 
Cassillis's  place,  and  were  as  able  to  do  his  majesty 
good  service  there,  as  he  knoweth  him  to  be,  and 
thinketh  a  right  good  will  in  him  to  do  it,  he 
would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution  of 
it,  believing  verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  king's  majesty,  but  also  a 
special  benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would 
trust  verily  the  king's  majesty  would  consider  his 
service  in  the  same  :  as  you  doubt  not  of  his  accus- 
tomed goodness  to  those  who  serve  him,  but  he 

*  Cassillis  to  Henry  VIII.,  April  20th,  154.5.  State  Papei 
Office,  referred  to  by  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  321. 

t  Privy  Council  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  dated  Green- 
wich, May  30th,  1545,  relative  to  the  proposition  of  the 
P.arl  of  Cassillis  for  the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Beaton. 
JIS.  State  Paper  Office,  referred  to  by  Tytler,  vol.  T. 
p.  .321. 
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■n-ould  do  the  same  to  him."  *  The  two  instructions 
in  this  message  ^^ere  strictly  followed  out.  Forster 
visited  Scotland,  and  Sadler  sent  a  communication 
to  Cassillis,  applauding  the  ohject  of  the  conspiracj- 
against  Beaton,  hut  affirming  tTiat  the  king  neither 
participated  in  nor  knew  of  it.  The  envoy  first 
went  to  Dalkeith  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  who 
easily  procured  for  him  a  meeting  with  the  Earls  of 
Angus  and  Cassillis ;  hut  these  cautious  nobles 
would  not  venture  to  proceed  without  a  written 
pledge  from  Henrj-,  which  would  secure  for  them 
indemnity  and  recompense  for  the  Cardinal's  death  ; 
and,  therefore,  whilst  welcoming  Forster,  they  ab- 
stained from  all  allusions  to  the  special  design  of 
his  mission,  and  satisfied  themselves  with  fervent 
protestations  of  their  renewed  fidelity  to  the 
English  cause.  Sir  George,  however,  was  more 
frank  and  explicit,  and  returned  by  Forster  the 
following  message  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford  : — •"  He 
willed  me,"  saj's  the  envoy,  "  to  tell  my  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, that  if  the  king  would  have  the  Cardinal 
dead,  if  his  grace  would  promise  a  good  reward  for 
the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  known 
wliat  it  should  be,  the  country  being  lawless  as  it 
is,  he  thinketh  that  that  adventure  would  be 
proved ;  for  he  saith  the  common  saying  is,  the 
Cardinal  is  the  onlj'  occasion  of  the  war,  and  is 
smally  beloved  in  Scotland  ;  and  then,  if  he  were 
dead,  by  tliat  means  how  that  reward  should  be 
paid."t  The  king's  objections  against  seeming  to 
be  connected  with  the  plot,  and  against  mentioning 
any  price  to  he  set  upon  Beaton's  life,  were  not 
overcome ;  and  the  deed  of  assassination  was  left, 
for  the  present,  unattempted. 
In  the  month  of  jNIay,  and  before  this  wicked 
.b rival  of  a  project  was  suspended,  a  French 
French  fleet  with  fleet  arrived  off  the  west  coast, 
Lirge  forces.  .^yitli  a  body  of  three  thousand  in- 
fantry and  five  hundred  horse,  mider  the  command 
of  Sieur  Lorges  de  Montgomerie,  who,  before  disem- 
barking at  Dumbarton,  took  precautions  against 
any  device  similar  to  that  which  had  been  prac- 
tised on  his  countrymen  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox. 
The  French  were  all  the  more-  cordially  welcomed 
on  its  being  known  that  they  brought  a  consider- 
able war-chest  and  a  body-guard  of  one  hundred 
archers  to  attend  the  Regent's  person.  The  French 
king,  completely  unaware  of  the  change  that  had 
recently  come  over  the  policy  of  the  Douglases, 
had  sent  over  to  Angus  the  insignia  of  the  order 
of  St.  ^lichael,  in  honour  of  the  patriotism  and 
valour  which  he  Tiad  shown  at  the  battle  of  Anerum 
jNIoor,  and  of  which  a  flattering  account  had  been 
transmitted  to  France  by  the  Queen-dowager.| 

A  convention  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  was 
forthwith   held  at  Stirling,  to  deliberate   on   the 


30th, 
vol.  v. 


*  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  to  Hertford,  May 
154.5.  State  Paper  Office,  referred  to  hy  Tytler,  f 
p.  322. 

t  Forster's  Report.  State  Paper  Office,  referred  to  by 
Tytler,  vol.  v.  pp.  .32.3,  324. 

i  Intelligence  bv  the  Lord  'Wliarton'.s  espials,  sent  to  the 
Eari  of  Hertford,  June  Uth,  1-5 lo.  State  Paper  Office,  re- 
fen-ed  to  by  Tytler,  vol,  v   p.  32G. 
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national  movements  proper  to  he  made  for  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  powerful  aid  Convention  at 
of  the  French  auxiliaries.  It  was  Stirling. 
agreed  to  maintarti  the  alliance  with  France,  and 
to  concert  and  execute  an  invasion  of  England, 
their  mutual  enemy.  There  was  a  secret  under- 
standing between  the  English  court  and  the  Earls 
of  Cassillis,  Angus,  Glencairn,  and  Sir  George 
Douglas,  that  no  formal  or  public  opposition  should 
be  oft'ered  to  these  resolutions  carried  by  the  majo- 
rity in  the  convention,  but  that  apparent  acquies- 
cence and  unanimity  should  he  preserved,  in  order 
that  better  opportimities  and  means  might  be  found 
for  treacherously  frustrating,  at  the  most  important 
crisis,  the  attempt  upon  England.  Sir  George 
Douglas,  referring  to  the  preparations  that  would 
he  made  by  the  Scots,  when  assisted  by  the  French, 
for  marching  across  the  borders,  gave  the  following 
declaration  to  Forster  : — '  By  reason  of  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Frenchmen  and  the  fair  largesses 
that  the  French  king  hath  promised  them  by 
Lorges  Montgomerie,  they  are  fully  bent  to  fight. 
But  he  [Sir  George  Douglas]  saith,  though  that  he 
must  needs  be  also  there  with  thetn,  he  will  do 
them  no  good,  hut  will  do  all  that  he  cati  to  stop 
them ;  and  saith,  that  if  they  may  he  stopped  since 
they  have  made  so  gret  braggis  and  avant  to 
Lorges  Montgomerie,  it  would,  as  he  thinketh,  put 
away  all  the  Commons'  hearts  from  them.'* 

On   the   9th   of  August,  the  Scottish   host,  as- 
sembled by  the  Regent,  presented     The  Regent's 
a    truly    formidable    appearance ;  abortive  invasion 
and  great   expectations  were   en-       ofEnglana. 
tex-tained  of  what  would  be   achieved  by  thirty 
thousand  men,  with  three  thousand  and  upwards 
of  the  finest  infantry  and  cavahy  of  France.     But 
both  the  van  and  the  rear   were  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Douglases  and  their  partizans,  who 
were  secretly  pledged  either  to  inaction  or  retreat. 
The  Earl  of  Hertford  had  also  been  vigilant  in  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  the  English  Borders  ;  and, 
in  such  circumstances,  the  operations  of  the  Scottish 
army  were  likely  to  be  feeble  and  desultory.     On 
the  10th  of  August,  the  Scots  marched  into  Eng- 
land, and  set  fire  to  a  few  villages  and  fortified 
places,  but  shrunk  from  more  se-  The  retreat  of  the 
rious  attempts ;  and,  two  days  after,     Scots,  13th  of 
commenced  a  rapid  and  most  in-  "^"^  ' 

glorious  retreat.  "  Upon  the  13th  day  of  August," 
says  an  old  chronicle,  "  the  Scottish  men  come  hame, 
thro'  the  deceit  of  George  Douglas  and  the  van- 
guard." f     The   sudden   and   disgraceful   close  of 

*  Forster's  Report.  State  Paper  Ofiice,  quoted  by  Tytler, 
vol.  V.  p.  325. 

t  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  40. 

In  the  text  ve  have  taken  the  dates  of  the  invasion  from 
the  "Diurnal;"  but  Buchanan  [book  xv.  chap.  28]  repre- 
sents it  as  having  lasted  for  ten  days.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  probable  account,  and  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Tytler 
should  not  h.ave  seen  that  it  would  agree  perfectly  well  "with 
the  date  of  a  letter  (25th  August)  from  the  Scottish  lords 
wlio  wrote  to  Sadler,  announcing  that  they  had  been  the 
means  of  stopping  the  invasion.  The  ten  days  of  an  inva- 
sion would  bring  the  period  down  to  the  20th  of  August,  and 
the  letter  referred  to  was  written  on  the  25th,  so^  that  this 
account  ooiTCsponds  as  well  with  ten  da}S  as  with  three. 
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this  expedition  waa  greatly  disheartening  to  the 
people,  and  indicated  what  a  slight  resistance 
would  he  offered  to  the  army  of  Hertford,  which 
was  about  to  make  a  fierce  and  desolating  cam- 
paign in  Scotland. 

The    Anglo- Scottish   nobles,   having   thwarted 
The  Earl  of      Regent     Arran's     incursion    into 

Hertford's  pre-  England,  urged  that  the  Earl  of 
parations.  piertford's  invasion  of  Scotland 
should  immediately  be  commenced  with  an  over- 
whelming force,  equipped  for  a  war,  and  not  for  a 
mere  inroad.  The  Douglases  could  not  openlj'  take 
part  in  the  movement  which  they  recommended ; 
and  with  the  view,  probably,  of  securing  themselves 
against  Henry's  vengeance  for  such  neutrality  in 
the  field,  they  advised  the  leader  of  the  invading 
army  to  declare  by  proclamation  that  he  '  came  not 
to  injure  the  kingdom  or  any  subject  in  it  who 
sought  to  promote  the  treaties  of  peace  and  marriage 
between  the  two  countries.'  Hertford  had  enough 
of  enthvisiasm  as  a  soldier  to  have  preferred  a 
regular  and  decisive  war  to  a  hasty  incui'sion  ;  but 
his  royal  master  was  both  too  impetuous  and  too 
parsimonious  to  be  pleased  with  the  idea  of  main- 
taining, for  months,  a  large  army  fighting  in  the 
barren  North.  Preparations  for  an  expedition, 
both  by  land  and  sea,  were  far  advanced.  A 
naval  descent,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  had  been 
arranged  with  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  and 
Earl  of  Ross,  who,  on  the  18th  of  August,  passed 
over  to  Knockfergus  in  Ireland,  with  a  fleet  of 
a  hunched  and  eighty  galle3f3  carrying  fom-  thou- 
sand men,  who  are  described,  in  a  despatch  fiom 
the  Irish  Privy  Council,  as  '  very  tall  men,  clothed 
for  the  most  part  in  habergeons  of  mail,  armed 
with  long  swords  and  long  bows,  but  with  few 
guns.'  *  To  co-operate  with  these  auxiliaries,  the 
Earl  of  Ormond  was  instructed  to  levy  ten  thousand 
kerns  and  gallowglasses.  Lennox  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  whole  force  ;  but  this 
naval  expedition  was  ordered  to  be  delayed,  and 
he  was  summoned  by  Hertford  to  the  English 
camp,  t 

Hertford  having  notified  to  Cassillis,  Glencaii-n, 
and  the  Douglases,  his  expectation  that  they  would 

Buchanan's  version,  -wMIst  coinciding  so  far  Avith  the 
"  Diiu-ual,"  and  with  documents  in  the  State  Paper  OfEce, 
as  not  to  praise  the  conduct  of  the  Douglases,  does  not  re- 
present ihe  invasion  as  suclr  a  disgraceful  failure.  "  From 
this  station  [the  neighbourhood  of  Warli  C^astle]  tliej'  made 
almost  daily  incursions  ivith  colours  flying,  and  drove  away 
great  hooty.  The  enemy  in  vain  endeavoured  to  prevent 
their  fields  from  being  "plundered.  Meanivliile,  Ifontgo- 
raery  and  George  Hume  sedulously  urged  the  Regent  to 
mnic  his  camp  beyond  the  river  Tiveed,  that  they  might 
have  a  freer  range,  and  spread  the  terror  further ;  but  the 
Eegent  and  his  council  opposed  the  measure,  as  they  were 
destitute  of  artillery  for  besieging  places,  and,  disbanding 
the  army,  they  returned  home.  The  other  nobles  withdrew 
to  wherever  they  found  it  most  convenient  for  tlie  winter. 
Jfontgomery  went  to  the  court." 

*  Letter,"  Irish  Correspondence,  State  Paper  Office,  Privy 
Council  to  the  lung,  August,  15i.5.  Tytler,  vol  v 
p.  329. 

t  August  2.3,  1545,  Privy  Council  to  Earl  of  Hertford  ; 
and  August  27,  1545,  Hertford  and  his  Council  to  Secretary 
Paget.     State  Paper  Office,  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  329. 


join  him  with  their  vassals,  began  his  march  on 
the  5th  of  September,  and  having  Hertford's  inva- 
rapidly  crossed  the  Borders,  sat  sion,  6th  of 
down  before  Kelso.  The  town,  ^^Vt^^^^r. 
which  was  entirely  open,  was  speedily  captured ; 
but  the  abbey  was  bravely  defended  by  the  monks 
and  their  vassals,  and  held  out  against  the  Spanish 
mercenaries  until  Hertford's  ordnance  effected  a 
breach,  through  which  the  troops  entered  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The  army  advanced  in 
its  desolating  progress.  The  Scottish  earls  had 
declined  to  join  the  invaders  before  obtaining  more 
minute  information  respecting  the  coru-se  and  re- 
sults of  the  expedition ;  and  Hertford,  prepared 
for  such  a  contingency,  proceeded  to  lay  waste, 
with  fire  and  sword,  the  extensive  territories  of 
the  neutral  barons.  The  lands  of  the  Douglases 
were  ravaged  with  special  severity,  and  the  poor 
dependents  of  the  soil  massacred  or  reduced  to 
beggary.  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Jedburgh, 
with  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  castles,  and 
farm-granges  were  piUaged,  and  then  given  to  the 
flames,  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  who  escaped 
with  their  lives  were  left  to  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger. 

Hertford  assured  King  Henry  that  he  had  far 
outstripped  all  his  predecessors  in  devastation, 
and  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Border  gentle- 
men that  so  much  damage  had  not  been  done  in 
Scotland  for  the  last  hundred  years.*  Even  those 
of  his  men  who  were  familiar  with  the  barbarities 
which  had  been  inflicted  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  by  Sir  Ralph  Eui-e  shuddered  at  Hertford's 
revolting  orders,  and  were  so  reluctant  to  execute 
these,  that  he — suspecting  their  lenient  tendencies 
— placed  a  body  of  more  hardened  savages — a 
hundred  wild  Irish  soldiers — to  glean  behind  them 
in  the  harvest  of  desolation,  and  to  make  barrenness 
more  bare  and  ruin  more  ghastly. 

During  this  cruel  inroad  the  Scots  remained 
almost  wholly  inactive.  The  Earls  The  inactivity 
of  Huntly  and  Ai-gyle,  dreading  a  "f  the  Scots. 
surprise  from  Lennox  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
contented  themselves  with  guarding  their  own  pro- 
vinces. Angus  now  tamely  bore  injuries  which, 
some  months  before,  had  sthred  his  wrath  and 
prompted  the  most  sanguinary  retaliation.  He, 
indeed,  made  a  show — not  of  resistance — but  of 
reprisals,  and  accompanied  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
Scots,  levied  by  the  Regent,  into  England,  where, 
after  burning  a  single  village,  he  advised  an  im- 
mediate retreat  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  small 
force  of  English  Borderers. t  As  often  happens 
witli  those  who  want  the  resolution  to  defend 
themselves,  the  Scots  were  also  deserted  bj'  some 
of  their  French  allies,  who  went  over  to  Hertford, 
lie  waited  for  instructions  from  the  king  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  should  receive  them  ;  and  Henry, 
through  his  Privy  Council,  after  dwelling  on  the 

*  Letter,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  his  council  to  the  Hng, 
'n'arkworth,  Septenibe-r  18.     State  Paper  Office. 

t  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  40.  Letter  of  Hertford  and 
his  Council,  September  18.  State  Paper  Oflace.  Tytler. 
vol.  V.  p.  331. 
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general  impolicy  of  putting  any  trust  in  French- 
men, characteristically  suggested  that  any  future 
deserters  should  be  urged  to  prove  their  sincerity 
by  some  important  achievement,  which  -would 
cause  a  '  notable  damage  or  displeasure  to  the 
enemy' — such  as  '  trapping  or  killing  the  Cardinal, 
Lorgcs,  the  Governor,  or  some  other  man  of  esti- 
mation, T\-hereby  it  can  appear  that  they  bear 
hearty  good  -will  to  serve,  -n-hich  thing,'  adds  the 
king,  '  if  they  shall  have  done,  your  lordship  may 
promise  them  not  only  to  accept  the  service,  but 
also  to  give  tliem  such  re^ward  as  they  shall  have 
good  cause  to  be  therewith  right  well  contented.'  * 
The  English  commander  soon  saw  that  his  troops 

Hertford's        began    themselves  to   suffer   from 
retreat.  the  famine  which  their  savage  in- 

road had  spread  over  the  richest  districts  of  Scot- 
land. Provisions  and  plunder  alike  were  failing 
them,  and  a  retreat  was  inevitable.  This,  at  every 
step,  was  signalized  by  acts  of  the  most  wanton 
destruction ;  and  towers  and  villages,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  to  pillage,  were  burnt  down. 
Home  Castle  was  impregnable  and  defied  all  as- 
saults, hut  other  towers  and  forts  were  razed  to 
the  ground ;  and  as,  on  entering  the  Merse,  he  had 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  their  property,  so  now, 
on  leaving  it,  he  sought  to  deprive  them  of  all 
means  of  safety  and  security.  On  the  23rd  of 
September  he  reached  Horton,  and  on  dismissing 
his  forces  placed  his  Italian  and  Spanish  merce- 
naries in  the  Border  garrisons.  The  campaign  had 
only  lasted  fifteen  days ;  but  its  merciless  character, 
and  the  energy  with  which  it  was  conducted,  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  during  that  short  period, 
the  English  army  burnt  seven  monasteries  and  re- 
ligious houses,  sixteen  castles  and  towers,  five 
market-towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages, 
thirteen  mills,  and  three  hospitals .  f 
At  a  parliament,  summoned  by  the  Regent  and 
llectiiig  of  par-    held  at  Stirling  immediately  after 

liament  at  the  Earl  of  Hertford's  retreat,  the 
Stirling.  -g^^.-i  q£  Lennox  and  his  brother, 
the  Bishop  of  Caithness,  were  proclaimed  traitors. 
As  this  proceeding  had  been  expected,  and  as  it 
involved  the  forfeiture  and  division  of  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  estates  of  the  earl,  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  his  brother's  bishopric,  the  meet- 
ing of  the  three  estates  was  very  numerously 
attended,  probably  because  the  nobles  were  all 
equally  anxious  to  obtain  theii'  share  of  the  for- 
feited estates.  Argyle,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  eminent  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
ment, received  the  largest  portion ;  and  Huntlj' 
obtained  some  of  the  possessions  for  himself  and 
the  bishopric  of  Caithness  for  his  brother.  J  The 
defenceless  condition  of  the  countrj^  also  came 
before  parliament,  and  it  was  resolved  that  a  thou- 
sand horsemen  should  be  raised  for  the  protection 
of  the  Borders,  to  be  commanded  by  the  ablest  and 

*  Privy  Council  to  Earl  of  Hertford.     State  Taper  Office. 
Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  332. 

t  Havnes's  State  Paper.?,  p.  62. 

J  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  458,  4-59. 
Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  41.    Keith's  Catalogue,  p.  128. 
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bravest  of  the  Border  barons,  and  to  be  supported 
by  a  tax  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  payable  by 
the  three  estates.  *  An  additional  force  of  a  thou- 
sand men  was  also  ordered  to  be  levied,  and  to  be 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  France.  To  procure 
larger  subsidies  for  resisting  the  encroachments  of 
England,  Cardinal  Beaton,  it  was  reported,  was 
about  to  accompany  Lorges  to  France. 

News  of  the  Cardinal's  intended  journey,  and  of 
his  having  also  gained  over  many  of  tlie  Scottish 
nobles  to  consent  to  a  marriage  between  their 
young  sovereign  and  the  Picgent's  son,  who  was 
Icept  by  Beaton  as  a  hostage  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  trained  under  his  own  immediate 
superintendence,  reached  Henry  \nil.,  and  roused 
him  to  new  efforts.  His  captive.  Lord  Maxwell, 
was  owner  of  thi'ee  important  and  almost  im- 
pregnable castles — Caerlaverock,  Lochmaben,  and 
Thrave ;  and  the  king  was  bent  on  laying  hold  of 
these  fortresses  and  garrisoning  them  with  English 
soldiers,  that  they  might  become  convenient  raUy- 
ing-points  for  his  partizans  who  were  scattered  over 
the  country.  He  was  equally  anxious  that  the 
postponed  descent  upon  the  west  coast  bj'  the  Earl 
of  Lennox  and  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  should  now  bo 
set  about  vigorously.  The  former  project  mis- 
carried. Lord  jNIaxwell  had,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  and  Inar- 
riage,  temporized  between  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Scotland  and  the  tyrannical  pretensions  of  Eng- 
land; and,  for  his  want  of  fidelity  in  supporting 
the  latter,  Henry  had  violently  threatened  him 
witli  close  confinement  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  baron's  humble  ofler  to  prove  himself  a  '  true 
Engli-shman,'  by  serving  under  Hertford  against 
Scotland,  and  wearing  the  red  cross  on  his  armom', 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  monarch,  who,  at  last, 
succeeded  in  extorting  from  him  the  delivery  of 
Caerlaverock,  as  the  price  of  his  liberty,  f  This 
was  an  acquisition  which  promised  tlie  speedy 
realization  of  the  monarch's  design  to  maintain 
several  English  garrisons  in  the  enemy's  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  November,  Caerlaverock 
however,  Kegent  Arran  besieged  recovered  by 
and  took  Caerlaverock  and  the  the  Scots, 
other  two  fortresses  belonging  to  Maxwell,  who, 
with  his  English  confederates,  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  Dumfries.  Those  important  strong- 
holds were  thus  not  only  recovered  from  the  English, 
but  also  alienated  fi-om  a  family  of,  at  best,  doubt- 
ful loyalty.  Mortified  at  this  unexpected  and 
signal  failure  of  a  scheme  from  which  he  had  con- 
fidently expected  great  advantages,  Henry  turned 
all  the  more  resolutely  and  energeticallj'  to  his 
other  project — the  invasion  of  the  west  coast  by 
the  Earl  of  Lennox.  But  in  this,  too,  he  was  des- 
tmed  to  bo  disappointed.      Donald,  Lord   of  the 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  41,  The  tax  was  to  be  raised 
conform  to  the  auld  taxation.  *  *  Ilk  pund  land  of  auld 
extent  eight  shillings.  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
vol.  ii.  p.  460. 

t  Earl  of  Hertford,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  to  Secretary  Paget,  July  29th,  1545.  State  Paper 
Office.    Diurnal  of  Occiureuta,  p.  41. 
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Isles,  having  tan-led  in  Irclancl  for  some  time,  in 
vain  looking-  for  the  arrival  of  Lennox,  -whose 
presence  had  been  required  in  Hertford's  camp, 
had  returned  "with  his  po-\verful  fleet  to  his  own 
dominions,  and  died  quietly  in  his  bed.  His  suc- 
cessor, James  Macconnell,  Lord  of  Dunyi'eg,  in- 
herited his  bitter  hostility  to  the  Scots,  and  hoped 
also  to  earn  his  English  pension.  Lennox,  having 
been  inf  irmcd  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  that  cir- 
cumstances -were  propitious  to  an  enterprise  for  the 
recover}'  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  set  off  in  haste  to 
Ireland,  and  despatched  his  brother,  the  ex-bishop 
of  Caithness,  to  employ  all  his  craft  to  prevail  upon 
the  keeper  of  the  castle  to  sru-render.  He  also  put 
himself  in  communication  -with,  the  ne-w  Lord  of 

Lcnno.x  sels  out    ^^'^  I^''^^'      Taking  the    command 
froniDiLhlm  with  of  the  t-R'O  thousand  men  -«'ho  had 
a  Heet   17th  No-  previously  been  levied  by  the  Earl 
'         ■     of  Ormond,  he  sailed  from  Dublin 
on  the  17th  of  November  -with  a  larger  squadron 
than  had  left  Ireland  for  the  last   two   himdred 
years.     Precipitate  as  this  movement  unquestion- 
ably -«'as  (for  he  had  not  -waited  for  the  return  of 
the  envoy  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  and   could   not   therefore   be   sure  of  early 
enough  co-operation  from  that  distant  quarter),  it 
w-as  anticipated  by  the  Regent  and  Cardinal  Beaton, 
who,  vrith  unusual  alertness,  adopted  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  to  defeat  it.     They  had  been 
apprized  of  the  visit  of  the  deposed  bishop  and  his 
admission   into    the   castle  of  Dunbarton,  and  at 
once   conjectured   the   object  of  his  visit.      They 
lost  no  time  in  besieging  the  fortress,  which,  how- 
Dunbai-tou  Castle  «''"■'  maintained  its  old  reputation 
falls  into  tlie     for  strength,  and,  for  a  time,  rc- 
hands  of  the      sisted  all  the  assaults  made  upon 
°      '  it  by  the  forces  of  Arran,  Huntly, 

and  Argyle.  Force  having  failed,  the  besiegers 
tried  the  more  potent  influence  of  bribes,  which,  at 
length,  overcame  not  only  the  ecclesiastic,  but  also 
the  Governor,  Stirling  of  Glorat,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  a  former  occasion  had  shown  him- 
self incorniptibly  honest,  and  who  but  recently  had 
declared  that  he  would  hold  out  the  castle  against 
all  parties  alike  until  his  mistress,  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  shotild  be  of  age  to  demand  it  for  herself.* 
Intelligence  of  this  important  capture  must  have 
reached  Lennox  in  time  to  warn  him  that  his 
maritime  expedition  would  be  useless,  for  the 
squadron  ]icver  approached  the  coast,  and  it  is 
uncertain  ^vhethcr  it  returned  to  Dublin  or  made 
for  Bristol. 

The  reckless  haste  of  Lennox  had  depi-ived  him 
of  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose 
zeal,  ho\\-cver,  for  the  English  cause,  and  anxiety 
to  co-operate  with  the  earl  on  its  behalf,  was  not 
diminislied ;  for  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  he  sent  proposals  to  Henry,  urging  that  Lennox 
should  be  despatched  with  an  army  to  the  Isle  of 
Sauda,  near  Kentire,  where  all  his  own  forces  and 
those  of  his  numerous  kinsmen  and  allies  would  be 

*  Lesley,  p.  457. 


ready  to  join  him.*  This  communication  reached 
Henry  in  the  middle  of  February  1545-6;  and,  im- 
portant as  it  would  then  be  held,  the  attention  of 
the  English  monarch  must  have  been  soon  diverted 
from  any  decision  relative  to  it  by  the  startling 
events  which  took  place  in  Scotland. 

Cardinal  Beaton  had  become  widely  obnoxious. 
The  nation  at  large  was  as  yet  by  no  means  fully 
imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  faith ; 
yet  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness  of  its  principles 
were  appreciated  by  great  numbers  of  the  Scottish 
people,  and  their  feelings  were  shocked  hy  the  in- 
tolerance and  cruel  persecutions  of  the  hierarchy. 
Beaton  had  long  sought  with  unrelenting  severity  to 
extirpate  heresy ;  and  Regent  Arran's  conversion 
had  greatly  increased  his  power,  and  whetted  his 
desire  to  preserve  the  dominancy  of  the  old  religion, 
and  to  crush  every  attempt  at  innovation.  He  was 
fast  rising  above  control ;  and,  when  free  to  carry 
out  his  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  what  appalling  scenes 
might  be  enacted !  In  proportion  as  open  resistance 
to  his  policy  had  been  punished  and  overawed  did 
secret  fear  and  hatred  increase  and  spread  through- 
out the  kingdom.  The  Cardinal  was  specially  odious 
to  those  of  the  Scottish  barons  who  were  eng-aged 
to  support  the  schemes  of  Henry  Ylll.  His  subtle 
and  vigorous  statesmanship  had  frustrated  their 
designs  and  countermined  all  intrigues  until  they 
were  weary  of  plotting;  whilst  Henry  was  in- 
furiated at  the  consequent  delay  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  pledges.  From  the  castle  of  St. 
Andrew's  there  swiftly  and  surely  glanced  forth 
detection  and  ruin  upon  the  deliberations  th,'it  had 
engrossed  the  most  anxious  attention  and  care  of 
the  English  court  and  Privy  Council,  with  all  their 
agents  and  abettors.  The  Scottish  barons,  unpa- 
triotic as  they  were,  did  not  wish  to  establish 
Henry's  unrighteous  claims  otherwise  than  by 
diplomacy.  They  had,  indeed,  occasionally  advised 
armed  inroads  ;  but  they  shrunk  from  the  prospect 
of  Scotland  being  placed  mider  English  ride  by 
conquest.  As  long  as  Beaton  lived,  all  diplotnacy, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  realization  of  the  de- 
signs of  the  English  court,  seemed  to  be  utterly 
vain  ;  and  the  barons  had,  for  some  time  back,  en- 
tertained a  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  their  dreaded 
foe  by  assassination. 

Llenry  was  more  than  favourable  to  this  nefa- 
rious project,  but  was  unwilling  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  its  execution.  It  -was  followed, 
as  it  had  also  been  preceded,  by  the  conspiracy  of 
Crichton,  the  Laird  of  Brunston.  In  the  month 
of  July,  1545,  this  baron  opened  communication 
with  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  'touching  the  killing  of 
the  Cardinal ; '  and  passages  in  Sadler's  reply  de- 
serve quotation,  as  showing  the  shrewd  English- 
man's opinion  of  the  strangely-mixed  character  of 
his  .correspondent,  Sadler  hints  at  a  'reward' 
for  the  deed ;  but  also  notices,  with  emphasis,  the 
'  glory  to  God'  that  would  accrue.    "  In  one  part," 

■*  Privy  Council  of  Ireland  to  the  Pri-vj'  Council  of  Eng- 
land, lOth  Februarj',  15-46,  with  the  Lord  of  the  Isles'  letter 
inclosed.     State  Paper  Office,    Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  S38. 
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■writes  Sadler,  "  of  your  said  letters,  I  note  cHefly 
that  certain  gentlemen,  being  yonr  friends,  have 
offered,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  to  take  him  out 
of  the  way,  that  hath  been  the  Tvhole  impediment 
and  let  to  all  good  purposes  there,  so  that  they 
might  be  sure  to  have  the  king's  majesty  their 
good  lord,  and  that  his  majesty  would  reward  them 
for  the  same.  Of  this  I  judge  that  you  mean  the 
Cardinal,  whom  I  know  to  be  so  much  blinded  to 
his  own  affeetion  to  France,  that,  to  please  the 
same,  he  seeth  not,  but  openly  contemncth  all 
things  tending  to  the  weal  and  benefit  of  his  own 
country;  and,  indeed,  hitherto  he  hath  been  the 
only  cause  and  worker  of  all  your  mischief,  and 
will,  if  he  continue,  be  undoubtedly  the  utter  ruin 
and  confusion  of  the  same.  "Wherefore,  I  am  of 
your  opinion,  and,  as  you  wi-ite,  think  it  to  be 
acceptable  service  to  God  to  take  him  out  of  the 
way,  who  in  such  sort  doth  not  only  as  much  as  in 
him  is  to  obscure  the  glory  of  God,  but  also  to  con- 
found the  common  weal  of  his  own  country.  And 
albeit,  the  king's  majesty,  whose  gracious  nature 
and  goodness  I  know,  will  not,  I  am  sure,  have  to 
do  with  this  matter  touching  your  said  Cardinal, 
for  sundiy  considerations :  yet,  if  you  could  so 
work  the  matter  with  these  gentlemen,  your  friends, 
who  have  made  that  oifer,  that  it  may  take  effect, 
you  shall  undoubted^  do  therein  good  service  both 
to  God  and  his  majesty,  and  a  singular  benefit  to 
your  country.  V/hcrefore,  like  as  if  I  were  in  your 
place,  it  should  be  the  first  thing  I  would  earnestly 
attempt,  thinking  thereby  for  the  respect  aforesaid 
chiefly  to  please  God  and  to  do  good  to  mj  country. 
And  if  the  execution  of  this  matter  do  rest  only 
upon  the  reward  of  the  king's  majesty  to  such  as 
shall  be  the  executors  of  the  same,  I  pray  you  ad- 
vertise me  what  reward  thcj  do  require,  and  if  it 
be  not  rmreasonable,  because  I  have  been  in  your 
country,  for  the  Christian  7cal  that  I  have  to  the 
common  weal  of  the  same,  I  will  undertake  it  shall 
be  paid  immediately  upon  the  act  executed,  though 
I  do  myself  bear  the  charge  of  the  same,  which  I 
would  think  well  employed .  Thus  I  write  to  you 
mine  own  mind  in  this  matter,  as  one  that  wou.ld 
be  gla/i  to  give  you  such  advice,  as  wherebj'  you 
should  do  that  service  to  God,  the  king's  majesty, 
and  youi-  own  native  country,  as  might  also  be  to 
your  own  profit  and  good  fame."*  In  October  of 
the  sam.e  j'ear,  Brunston  sent  several  communica- 
tions to  England,  with  the  intention  of  drawing 
forth  tlio  pledge  of  protection  and  reward  from  the 
king.  In  this,  however,  he,  like  the  Earl  of  Cassillis, 
failed,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.  In  con- 
.scriuence  of  tnis  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Henry  to 
give  a  definite  promise  of  a  reward,  the  Scottish 
barons  in  the  interest  of  England  allowed  the  matter 
to  drop  ;  and  the  few  persons  of  rank,  wlio,  loathing 
Beaton's  persecuting  character,  sought  to  remove 
lum  hy  assassination,  appear  to  have  determined 
not  to  attempt  the  unjustifiable  deed,  unless  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  English  Privy  Council, 

*  Sir  Ealph  Sadler  to  tlie  Laird  of  Brunston.     State 
Paper  Office.    Tj-tler.    Appendix,  p.  385. 


as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  that  legal  condemnation 
of  the  Cardinal's  crimes,  which  it  was  hopeless  to 
obtain  in  Scotland. 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  what  is  repeat- 
edly alleged  by  Mr.  Tytler,  that  Beaton  ignorant 
Beaton  was  aware  of  the  various  of  the  plots 
undeveloped  plots  against  his  life,  ^S^"™"'  ^™- 
far  less  that  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  names  of  the  hesitating  conspirators.  The 
allegation  is  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  trial 
and  execution  of  the  celebrated  George  AVishart, 
who,  as  being  in  some  degree  personally  intimate 
with  the  Laird  of  Brunston,  is,  with  almost  as  little 
evidence,  alleged  to  have  known  and  approved  of 
the  plots  against  the  Cardinal.  It  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  here,  that  no  proof  is  extant  for  the  pre- 
text that  the  persecutor  was  informed  of  the  exisr- 
euce  of  such  plots,  or  suspected  that  Wishart  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  them;  and  it  will 
afterwards  be  seen  that  this  connection,  unsus- 
pected by  the  Cardinal,  is  now  and  ever  incredible, 
unless  by  those  who  will  hang,  on  a  mere  thread 
of  the  weakest  circumstantial  evidence,  a  judgment 
which  in  itself  would  require  the  very  strongest 
testimony,  and  which  is  repudiated  by  every  cha- 
racteristic of  Wishart's  memorable  career. 

George  Wishart,  of  Pitarrow,  in  Mearns,  kept  a 
school  for  some  time  in  Montrose,  where  he  taught 
his  pupils  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the  origi- 
nal language.  On  account  of  the  persecution  to 
which  this  exposed  him,  he  was  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  England,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  learning  and  his  gentle  and 
amiable  disposition.  He  had  early  embraced  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  it  was  their 
religious,  not  their  political,  bearings,  which  en- 
grossed his  study  in  youth,  as  they  subsequently 
formed  the  absorbing  tlieme  of  his  preaching.  He 
returned  to  Scotland  in  the  summer  of  1543,  in  the 
company  of  the  commissioners  who  were  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  arrange  the  treaties  of  peace  and 
marriage.  The  eloquence  and  zeal  which  he  dis- 
played in  preaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion soon  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
dislike  to  the  Romish  priesthood,  and  he  twice 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.  For  a  time  he  was 
protected  by  a  trusty  band  of  armed  followers,  who 
watched  assiduously  over  his  welfare  ;  but  he  was 
ultimatelj'  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  AYest  Lothian, 
where  some  of  the  Protestant  lairds  concealed  him 
by  turns  in  their-  houses.  In  the  beginning  of  1546, 
Beaton — to  whom  Wishart  was  particularly  obnox- 
ious— hearing  that  the  preacher  was  at  Ormiston, 
determined  on  his  apprehension.  The  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  who  was  then  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
Cardinal,  submitted  to  become  the  instrument  in  his 
hand  for  entrapping  the  gentle  andlaborious  martyr, 
and  suddenly  surrounded  the  house  of  Ormiston 
under  cover  of  night,  while  the  Cardinal  himself 
remained  at  a  short  distance  with  a  body  of  five 
hundred  men.  Wishart  surrendered  upon  a  solemn 
assurance  that  his  life  would  be  spared  t  but  Both- 
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well  soon  after  treacherously  delivered  liim  up  to 
Beaton,  -who  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  St.  Andrew's, 
and  cast  him  into  a  dungeon  in  his  castle.  The 
Regent,  who  was  averse  to  bloodshed,  refused  to 
grant  a  commission  to  a  civil  judge  to  try  Wisliart  ; 

Martyrtlom  of  hut  the  unscrupulous  Primate  was 
'\Vishart.  not  on  that  account  to  be  balked 
of  his  prey.  He  summoned  a  council  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  at  St.  Andrew's,  and,  on  his  own  autho- 
rity, brought  Wishart  to  trial  as  a  heretic.  He 
was,  of  course,  found  guilty, and  condemned  to  the 
stake — a  sentence  which  was  cari'ied  into  execution 
on  the  following  day,  28th  March,  1546. 

The  execution  of  Wishart  was  as  impolitic  as  it 
Its  eff't'ct  on  the  was  barbarous,  and  the  cruel  fate 

pubUcmiud.  of  the  martyr  excited  deep  and 
general  indignation  against  his  murderer.  The 
clergy,  indeed,  warmly  applauded  the  deed,  and 
declared  that  if  the  same  severity  and  vigour  had 
been  shown  at  an  earlier  period,  the  evils  which 
now  affected  the  church  and  the  realm  would  have 
been  averted.  But  the  reforming  party  naturally 
regarded  the  death  of  "Wishart  as  a  murder  com- 
mitted under  the  forms  of  law.  Some,  at  least,  of 
their  number  were  not  slow  to  conclude  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  lawful  vengeance  to  cut  off  his 
wicked  persecutor  and  destroyer ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
the  Cardinal  derived  great  strength  from  the 
popular  feeling  which  the  execution  of  Wishart 
had  excited. 

Meanwhile,  Beaton,  confident  in  his  position,  and 
apparentlj^  quite  unconscious  of  his  danger,  was 
engaged  in  strengthening  himself  by  forming 
family  alliances,  and  procuring  bonds  of  '  manrent' 
from  many  of  the  most  powerful  nobles.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Wishart,  he  went  into  Angus,  and 
was  present  at  the  marriage  of  iMargaret,  one  of 
his  natural  daughters,  to  Da^'id  Lindsay,  iNIaster  of 
Crawford.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  with 
great  magnifi.cence  at  Finhaven  Castle,  the  Cardinal 
who  gave  away  the  bride  in  person  bestowing 
upon  her  the  princely  dow"ry  of  four  thousand 
merks.*  In  the  midst  of  the  marriage  festivities, 
a  rumour  reached  him  that  King  Henry  meditated 
an  invasion  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland ;  and, 
fearing  lest  his  own  castle  of  St.  Andi'ew's  might 
be  unprepared  for  resistance,  he  returned  home  in 
haste,  and  immediately  set  about  the  erection  of 
extensive  fortifications.  He  also  summoned  a 
meeting  of  the  barons,  whose  estates  lay  near  the 
coast,  to  co-operate  with  him  in  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  country.  Nor  did  he, 
in  the  midst  of  his  exertions  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
foreign  enemies,  overlook  his  domestic  foes.  Kno.x 
mentions  that  the  purpose  of  the  Cardinal  at  this 

*  Keith  says, — "  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  the  contract  of 
marriage  in  tlie  liands  of  David  Betoii,  of  ISalfuir.  It  is 
dated  at  Ht.  Andrew's,  the  10th  of  April,  15-16,  and  sub- 
scribed by  the  Cardinal,  who  expressly  calls  the  bride  my 
daughter,  with  whom  he  gives  4,000  merks  in  dowry,  a 
great  sum  at  that  time.  The  King  of  England  gave  'but 
G,800  merks  with  his  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Lcnno.x." — 
Keith's  History,  p.  42. 


time  was  to  put  to  death  or  imprison  the  Master  of 
Rothes,  John  Lesley,  the  Lairds  of  Grange  father 
and  son.  Sir  James  Learmont,  of  Darsio,  Provost 
of  St.  Andrew's,  along  with  several  other  leaders 
of  the  reformed  party.*  His  blood-thirsty  schemes, 
however,  were  destined  soon  to  be  terminated. 
Norman  Lesley,  Master  of  Rothes,  had,  until 
very  lately,  been  one  of  the  Cardinal's  most 
powerful  supporters,  and  had  even  granted  to  him 
a  bond  of  '  manrent.'  But  a  private  quarrel  which 
now  occurred  rendered  them  mor-  Quarrel  between 
tal  enemies.  Beaton,  on  the  pro-  the  Cardiual  a]id 
mise  of  a  valuable  equivalent,  had  Norman  Lesley. 
obtained  from  the  young  baron  the  estate  of 
Easter  Wemyss,  in  Fife.f  In  the  meeting  at  St. 
Andrew's,  when  reminded  of  his  promise,  and 
requested  to  fulfil  it,  he  gave  an  equivocal  reply, 
which  led  first  to  remonstrances  and  then  to  an 
angry  altercation.  Norman  declared  that  he  had 
been  circumvented  by  fraud,  and  the  prelate  com- 
plaining that  his  dignity  had  been  insulted  by  a 
raw  stripling.J  They  sejjarated  with  ex^jressions  of 
mutual  hatred.  Norman  immediately  rei^aired  to 
his  uncle,  John  Lesley,  who  had  alreadj'  threatened 
vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  martyr  "NV'ishart, 
and  complained  to  him  of  the  injury  which  he  had 
received  from  Beaton.  The  uncle  and  nephew 
called  into  their  counsels  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
James  Melville,  and  several  other  associates,  and, 
after  a  secret  consultation,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Cardinal  should  be  put  to  death  without  delay. 
On  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  28th  of  Jilay,  the 
conspirators  proceeded  quietly  to  Assassination  of 
St.  Andrew's  ;  and  though  forming  Cardinal  Beaton, 
in  all  but  a  small  band,  they  29* »'' '^^^^y.  l^W. 
travelled  in  three  detachments,  and  at  different 
hours.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  town.  He  was  followed  by  Norman  Lesley, 
who  arrived  iu  the  evening,  with  only  five 
followers.  John  Lesley,  whose  hatred  of  the  Car- 
dinal was  well  known,  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  the  rendezvous  until  after  nightfall.  The  con- 
spirators were  only  sixteen  in  number — a  band 
strong  enough,  perhaps,  to  waylay  and  seize  the 
Cardinal's  person,  on  one  of  his  short  journeys,  as 
had  been  at  one  time  proposed,  but  apparently 
quite  inadequate  to  surprise  him  in  his  own  well 
fortified  and  carefully  guarded  castle.  But  strata- 
gem made  up  for  the  want  of  force.  Next  morning 
at  daybreak,  the  conspirators  assembled  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  cathedral,  and,  after  completing 
their  arrangements,  broke  up  into  small,  detached 
groups,  and  approached  the  castle.  For  weeks  the 
erection  of  the  additional  fortifications  had  been 
energetically  carried  on,  the  masons  and  other 
artisans  labouring  as  long  as  daylight  lasted,  and 
resuming  their  operations  at  earliest  dawn.  The 
drawbridge  had  beerr  lowered  to  admit  the  work- 

*  "  This  enterprise  was  disclosed  after  his  slaughter, 
partly  by  letters  and  memorialls  found  in  his  chamber,  but 
])lamely  alErnred  by  such  as  were  of  the  counsell." — Kvo^s 
liifitonj^  p.  72. 

t  Spottiswood's  History,  p.  82. 

t  Buchanan,  book  xv,  chap.  ^. 
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men ;  and  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  ivith  six  men, 
entered,  and  inquired  if  the  Cardinal  -n'as  yet 
awake.  Whilst  the  porter  was  thus  held  in  con- 
versation, Norman  Lesley,  Melville,  and  their  eom- 
pany,  passed  the  gates  without  attracting  notice  ; 
hut,  on  perceiving  John  Lesley,  who  followed,  the 
porter  instantly  suspected  treason,  and,  rushing  to 
the  drawbridge,  unloosed  its  fastening,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  raising  it,  when  Lesley,  by 
leaping  across  the  gap,  secured  an  entrance.*  In 
a  moment  the  porter  was  knocked  down,  robbed  of 
the  keys  of  the  castle,  and  thrown  into  the  moat, 
before  ho  could  give  the  alarm.  AVith  equal 
despatch  and  quietness,  the  separate  groups  of 
workmen  on  the  ramparts  were  led  to  the  gate  and 
dismissed.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who  was  familiar 
with  all  the  passages  and  communications  of  the 
castle,  immediately  placed  himself  as  guard  at  a 
private  postern,  through  which  alone  the  Cardinal 
could  now  escape,  whilst  the  other  conspirators  went 
to  i\e.  chambers  occupied  by  the  gentlemen  form- 
ing the  household  of  the  prelate,  awoke  them,  and, 
threataning  them  with  instant  death  if  they  made 
any  outer}',  put  them  one  by  one  out  at  the  gate. 
In  this  manner  the  handful  of  conspirators  expelled 
more  than  a  hundi-ed  workmen  and  fifty  domestics, 
and  were  complete  masters  of  the  castle.  Their 
triumphant  shouts  awoke  the  Cardinal  from  his 
slumbers,  and,  putting  on  a  night-gown,  he  hurried 
to  the  window,  and  inquired  what  the  bustle 
meant.  On  learning  that  the  castle  had  been  taken 
by  Norman  Lesley,  he  rushed  to  the  private 
postern ;  but,  finding  it  guarded,  he  fled  back  to 
his  bed-chamber,  seized  his  '  two-handed  sword,' 
and,  with  the  help  of  his  page,  barricaded  the  door 
with  chests  and  other  heavy  articles  of  furniture. 
John  Lesley  now  approached  the  chamber  and  de- 
manded admittance.  '  Who  calls  ? '  said  the  Car- 
dinal. '  My  name  is  Lesley,'  was  the  reply.  '  Is 
that  Norman  ? '  farther  inquired  the  unhappy  pre- 
late, probably  hoping  to  awaken  in  Norman's  breast 
the  kindly  and  reverential  feelings  which  the 
young  baron  had  once  cherished  towards  him. 
'Nay,'  said  the  conspirator,  '  my  name  is  John.' 
'•I  wiU  have  Norman,'  exclaimed  Beaton,  'for 
he  is  my  friend.'  '  Content  yourself,'  returned 
Lesley,  '  with  sach  as  are  here,  for  other  you  shall 
have  none.' 

Norman  appears  to  have  stood  aloof,  probably 
from  an  unwillingness  to  take  part  in,  or  to  witness 
the  murder  of,  a  defenceless  priest,  with  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  united  in  the  closest  alliance. t 

*  Tills  is  the  order  of  entrance  given  by  Knox  and  the 
old  historians.  It  was  m  keeping-  with  the  sagacity  witli 
ivhi,;n  the  plot  was  laid  and  executed,  that  the  least  sus- 
pected of  the  conspirators  should  first  enter  the  castle.  Jlr. 
Tytlcr  (vol.  v.  p.  353)  makes  Norman  Lesley  the  first  to 
pass  the  gates.     There  is  no  authority  for  this  change. 

t  A  dagger,  said  by  family  tradition  to  have  been  \voni 
by  Norman  Lesley  on  this  ocea,sion,  is  preserved  at  Leslie 
House.  The  sheath  is  of  silver,  richly  chased,  and  the 
handle  of  ivory,  studded  with  star-like  silver  nails.  IJie 
blade  is  somewhat  raised  in  the  centre,  and  is  altogether  a 
deadly  lookmg  weapon.  Though  Norman  did  not  actively 
assist' in  the  murder  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  it  is  possible  that, 
when  the  deed  was  done,  he  may  haye  struck  his  dagger  into 


Two  of  the  band — James  IMelville  and  Peter  Car- 
michael — united  with  John  Lesley  in  attempting  to 
force  open  the  door,  which,  being  massive  and 
strong,  resisted  all  their  efforts.  Beaton,  after 
concealing  a  box  of  gold  under  a  heap  of  coals 
which  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  room,*  began  to  beg 
hard  for  a  promise  that  his  life  should  be  spared. 
'Will  ye  save  my  life?'  asked  he.  'It  may  be 
that  we  will,'  was  the  equivocal  reply  of  Lesley. 
'  Nay,'  rctm-ned  the  unsatisfied  Cardinal,  '  swear 
unto  me  by  God's  wounds,  and  I  will  open  the  door 
xmto  you.'  '  It  that  was  said  is  unsaid,'  ex- 
claimed John  Lesley,  infuriated  at  the  delay,  and 
withdi-awing  even  the  very  ambiguous  pledge 
which  he  had  just  given.  He  then  called  for  fire 
to  be  brought  and  applied  to  the  door,  when  it  was 
unlocked  by  the  Cardinal,  who  perceived  that  ad- 
mittance could  no  longer  be  denied.  John  Lesley, 
with  Carmichael  and  Melville,  rushed  in,  and  Bea- 
ton sat  down  on  a  chair  crying  out,  '  I  am  a  priest, 
I  am  a  priest,  ye  will  not  slay  me  ! '  His  priest- 
hood, however,  afforded  no  protection  from  the 
assault  of  his  implacable  enemies.  It  was  asso- 
ciated in  their  minds  with  the  harshest  intoler- 
ance and  the  most  cmel  persecution,  and  especially 
with  that  '  burnt-oifering'  which,  but  two  months 
previously,  had  been  seen  smoking  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  where  they  then  stood.  Disre- 
garding his  entreaties  for  mercy,  Lesley  and  Car- 
michael repeatedly  struck  at  him ;  but  Melville, 
whom  Knox  describes  as  a  man  '  of  a  nature  most 
gentle  and  most  modest,'t  rebuked  them  for  their 
violence  and  impetuositj',  and  drew  them  back 
from  the  wounded  prelate,  whose  life  he  wished  to 
take  with  sacrificial  solemnity.  '  This  work  and 
judgment  of  God,'  said  he,  '  although  it  be  secret, 
ought  to  be  done  with  greater  gravity  ;'  and  pre- 
senting the  point  of  his  sword  to  the  wounded  pre- 
late, with  judicial  sternness  thus  addressed  him  ;— 
'  Repent  thee  of  thy  former  wicked  life,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  that  notable 
instrument  of  God,  INIr.  George  Wishart,  which, 
albeit  the  flame  of  fire  consumed  before  men,  yet 
cries  it  for  vengeance  upon  thee,  and  we  from  God 
are  sent  to  revenge  it.  For  here,  before  my  God,  I 
protest,  that  neither  the  hatred  of  thy  person,  the 
love  of  thy  riches,  nor  the  fear  of  any  trouble  thou 

the  corpse,  to  identify  liimself  with  the  other  conspirators, 
and  take  a  full  share  of  their  responsibihty.  Norman  Lesley 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  serWce 
against  the  "Emperor,  and  his  gallant  bearing  in  an  engage- 
ment fought  near  Cambray,  ui  1554,  is  thus  described  by 
Melville,  a  contemporary: — "With  thirty  Scotchmen  he 
rode  up  the  hill  on  a  fair,  grey  gelding.  He  had  above  his 
coat  of  black  velvet  his  coat  of  armour,  with  two  broad 
white  crosses,  the  one  before  and  the  other  behind,  with 
sleeves  of  mail.  He  charged  sixty  of  the  enemy's  horsemen 
armed  with  culverins,  followed  by  only  seven  of  his  men. 
He  struck  five  from  their  horses  with  his  spear  before  it 
broke,  then  drew  his  sword  and  ran  ui  among  them,  not  re- 
garding their  continual  shooting,  to  the  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  He  slew  several  of  them,  and  at  length,  when 
he  saw  a  company  of  spearmen  coming  up  against  him,  he 
rode  up  to  the  Constable  of  France,  when  his  horse  fell  dead 
of  his  wounds,  and  he  himself,  being  shot  in  di-^-ers  places, 
was  carried  to  the  king's  o-\vn  tent,  and  died  in  fifteen  days 
after." 

*  Knox,  p.  73.  t  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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couldest  liave  done  to  me  in  particular,  moved  or 
movetli  me  to  strike  thee ;  but  only  because  tliou 
liast  been  and  remainest  an  obstinate  enemy 
against  Christ  Jesus  and  his  holy  Evangel.'  * 
Having  thus  spoken,  he  passed  his  sword  twice  or 
thrice  through  the  body  of  the  Cardinal,  who  fell 
down  and  expired,  exclaiming,  '  I  am  a  priest,  I 
am  a  priest ;  fie,  fie,  all  is  gone  ! ' — words  as  pro- 
phetic of  the  downfal  of  the  Romish  Church  as 
if  they  had  come  from  the  lips  of  saint  or  martyr. 
Meanwhile,  the  workmen  and  domestics,  who 
Alarm  of  the  had  been  expelled  from  the  castle, 
toTvnsmen.  were  raising  an  alarm  in  the  town. 
The  inhabitants,  startled  out  of  their  slumbers  by 
the  ringing  of  the  eoffmon  bell  and  the  unusual 
shouts  in  the  streets,  rushed  out  of  their  houses, 
and  were  appalled  by  the  news  that  the  castle  was 
taken.  The  prosperity  of  St.  Andi'ew's  was  closely 
connected  with  its  ecclesiastical  superiority,  and 
the  princely  magnificence  of  the  primate's  expen- 
diture had,  no  doubt,  rendered  him  popular  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.-'r  On  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  the  castle,  several  himdreds  of  the 
townspeople,  headed  by  the  provost,  hurried  to 
the  side  of  the  moat,  crying  out,  '  What  have  ye 
done  with  my  Lord  Cardinal  ? '  '  Let  us  see  my 
Lord  Cardinal.'  Some  insisted  on  scaling-ladders 
being  brought  that  an  entrance  might  be  forced. 
The  conspirators,  appearing  at  the  windows  and 
battlements,  advised  them  to  disperse  immediatclj' 
and  quietly,  for  '  he,  whom  they  called  the  Cardinal, 
had  received  his  reward,  and,  in  his  own  person, 
would  trouble  the  world  no  more.'  J  But  the 
Tlie  Cardinal's  townsmen  cried  out  the  more 
corpse  shown  to  angrily,  '  We  shall  never  depart 
the  mob.  ^-^    ^i-^^f.   ^^,^  ggg  j^-jj^_,       Nopman 

Lesley  then  taunted  them  bitterly  as  '  unreason- 
able fools,'  who  wished  to  speak  with  a  dead  man ; 
and,  dragging  the  Cardinal's  bleeding  body  to  a 
window,  hung  it  by  a  sheet  over  the  wall.  '  There,' 
said  he,  '  is  your  god  ;  and,  now  that  j'C  are  satis- 
fied, get  you  home  to  your  houses  ! ' — a  command 
which  was  instantly  obeyed  by  the  terror-stricken 
multitude.  § 

Knox  adds,  "  Now,  because  the  weather  was  hot 
(for  it  was  in  May,  as  ye  have  heard),  and  his 
funeral  could  not  suddenly  be  prepared,  it  was 
thought  best  to  keep  him  from  stmking,  to  give 
him  great  salt  enough,  a  cope  of  lead,  and  a  corner 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea-tower  (a  place  where 
many  of  God's  children  had  been  imprisoned 
before),  to  await  what  exequies  his  brethren  the 
bishops  would  prepare  for  him."  || 

*  Knox,  p.  73;  Lesley,  p.  191. 

t  At  this  time,  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's  afforded  em- 
ployment to  sLxty  or  seventy  bakers  and  as  many  brewers. 
At  the  Senzie  fair,  -whicli  was  held  aimually  mtliiu  the 
Priory  and  lasted  fifteen  days,  the  harbour  was  filled  with 
from  two  to  three  Imndi-cd  vessels  from  Flanders,  Holland, 
Prance,  and  other  continental  countries. 

i  Knox,  p.  73.  ■ 

V  Spottiswood's  History,  p.  83. 

(I  Knox,  p.  73,  The  "  bottom  of  the  sea-tower"  is  now 
wliat  is  called  "the  bottle  dungeon,"  from  its  peculiar  con- 
struction. "  The  keep,  or  dungeon,  is  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  the  qu.adrangle  of  the  castle,  and  is  approached  by 


Thus  perished  Cardinal  David  Beaton  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age,  while  at  tht  height  of 
his  vast  power  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  great 
abilities.  At  no  previous  period  of  his  career  had 
he  been  so  formidable,  though,  even  if  his  assassi- 
nation is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  his 
recent  accession  of  power  involved  danger  to  him- 
self, it  may  be  conjectui-ed  that  his  increasing 
oppression  would  ere  long  have  been  felt  to  be  in- 
tolerable, and  that  many  hostile  weapons,  grasped 
by  men  sorely  wearied  with  the  burden  of  his 
tyranny,  and,  indeed,  driven  to  madness  by  his 
cruelties,  would  have  stopped  his  persecuting  course, 
and  dealt  out  the  vengeance  which  Lesley's  dagger 
anticipated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  com- 
plete ascendancy  which  he  had  recently  gained, 
and  which  he  was  certain  to  have  used  despotically 
against  the  obnoxious  nobles  and  the  whole  body 
of  Reformers,  could  have  lasted  more  than  a  few 
months,  in  the  event  of  his  having  escaped  the 
conspiracy  to  which  he  fell  a  victim.  Had  tlie 
first  attempt  against  his  life  failed,  many  others 
would  have  been  made  to  rid  the  country. of  his 
insatiable  cruelty  towards  all  who  dared  to  thwart 
his  schemes  or  to  thinl;;  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  religion. 

That  the  deed  which  gave  deliverance  to  Scot- 
land must  be  stigmatized  as  mtu-der  no  one  can 
doubt ;  at  the  same  time,  in  passing  sentence  of  con- 
demnation on  the  murderers,  we  must  not  forget 
the  situation  in  which  they  were  placed.  Some 
at  least  of  their  number  had  not  only  grievous 
wrongs  to  redress,  but  precautions  to  take  for  the 
protection  of  their  lives ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
law,  which  was  entirely  under  Beaton's  manage- 
ment and  control,  would  have  given  them  no  satis- 
faction for  the  past,  and  no  assurance  of  safety  for 
the  future ;  and  that,  at  any  moment,  their  un- 
scrupulous adversary  could  pervert  that  law  for 
their  destruction.  They  and  the  Reformers  (who 
appear,  however,  as  a  body,  to  have  had  no  know- 
Icge  of,  or  share  in,  the  deed  which  was  the  means 
of  delivering  them,)  felt  that  he  was  an  enemy 
who  would  hesitate  at  no  means  to  destro3r  them, 
and  that  they  and  he  instead  of  being  like  rival 
parties  in  the  same  country,  who  could  appeal  for 
adjudication  to  an  impartial  authority,  were  like 
two  hostile  nations,  which  must  not  only  settle  their 
quarrel  by  force  of  arms,  but  bo  each  read}",  in  self- 
defence,  to  anticipate  the  movements  of  the  other. 
The  sixteen  conspirators  did  to  Beaton  just  what  he 
would  have  done  to  them  under  cover  of  law.  It 
is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  Scottish  Reformers, 
though  not  implicated  in  the   conspiracy,  should 

two  very  narrow  entries.  The  apartment  is  thirteen  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  arched  dome,  while  there 
descends  from  the  centre,  cut  out  of  solid  rock,  a  dark  and 
ilismal  chasm,  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet,  seven  feet 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  gradually  e.xpandmg  to  tlie  diameter 
of  seventeen  feet  at  bottom."  —  Roger's  History  of  St. 
Andrew's,  p.  92.  After  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  the 
Cardinal's  body  was  privately  interred  m  the  convent  of 
the  Blackfriars,  St.  Andrew's.  In  all  probability,  it  lies  in 
what  is  now  the  playground  of  the  Madras  School,  a  few 
yards  to  the  west  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  convent. 
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have  gladly  hailed  its  suceessM  result.  A  bloody 
persecutor  had  beeu  taken  away,  aud  that  at  a 
time  when  his  enmity  was  becoming  every  day 
more  inveterate,  and  its  indulgence  more  easy. 
It  was  nature!  for  men  who  lived  in  almost  hourly 
dread  of  his  machinations  to  feel  relieved  on  hear- 
ing the  news  of  his  death,  and  not  to  investigate 
very  minutely  the  morality  of  the  conspiracy  by 
which  he  had  fallen.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
when  he  who  uses  the  sword  to  maintain  his 
opinions  perishes  by  the  sword,  there  is  certainly 
no  great  occasion  for  sorrow  or  regret  among  good 
men.  The  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Scottish  people,  in  regard  to  the  murder  of  the 
Cardinal,  were  probablj'  in  unison  with  those  ex- 
pressed by  Sir  David  Lmdsay  : — 

*'As  for  the  Cardinal,  I  grant. 
He  was  the  man  we  wee!  could  want, 
And  we'll  forget  him  soon  ! 
And  yet  I  tliink  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  the  loon  is  weel  away, 
The  deed  was  foully  done." 

x\s  might  have  been  expected,  the   murder  of 

Coustematiou  of  Beaton  produced  the  greatest  con- 

the  clergy.       sternation  among  the  clergy  and 

the  faction  which  favoured  an  alliance  with  France. 

Its  consequences,  rather  than  its  character,  occupied 

their  attention;  aud  the  removal  of  the  man,  on 

whose  energy  and  skill  they  rested  all  their  hopes  of 

maintaining  both  the  ancient  faith  and  the  ancient 

kiagues,    filled   them    with    indescribable    alarm. 

Tlicy  felt  that  a  terrible  crisis  had  been  brought 

about   by    this   untoward   event ;    and,    engrossed 

with  its  probable  results,  and  with  the  measures 

which  ought  to  be  adopted  for  their  own  protection 

aud  the  security  of  the  church,  they  left  to  modern 

sentimentalists   the  duty  of  lamenting  the  cruel 

fate  of  the  Cardinal,  and  denouncing  his  murderers. 

The  Queen-dowager  had,  for  many  months  back. 

Feelings  of  the    I'ccn    personally    estranged    from 

Kcgent  and  the    Beaton,  through  his  successful  ex- 

Queen-dowager.   ^.^.^j^^g  ^^  ^^-^^^^  j^g^.  claims  on  the 

regency  of  the  kingdom ;  but  his  death  was  such  a 
blow  to  the  interests  of  their  common  party,  that 
she  was  ready  to  sanction  and  encourage  active 
proceedings  against  the  conspirators.  The  Re- 
gent, though,  perhaps,  not  greatly  displeased  at 
being  freed  from  an  imperious  dictation  which,  if  it 
spared  him  the  trouble  of  thinking  and  deciding  for 
himself  on  national  affairs,  must  have  subjected  him 
to  considerable  mortification,  knew  that  decency 
required  him  to  express  his  horror  at  the  deed  of 
assassination,  whilst  the  fact  that  his  youthful  son 
and  heir  was  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's  and  at 
the  mercy  of  Norman  Lesley  and  his  associates,  fur- 
nished him  with  a  powerful  motive  to  take  prompt 
and  vigorous  steps  for  the  reduction  of  the  fortress. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  such  mode- 
Convention  of  the  '-^ti^'i  i'l  t'^^  ^"^'"y  ^°'^  °^'  *^! 

nobility  and      Regent  and  the  Queen-dowager,  at 
clergy,  loth  of    this   time,    for    the   promotion   of 
''™'^'  public  order  and  quiet,  that  the  re- 

presentatives of  the  various  parties  in  the  State 
were  strongly  disposed  towards  a  reconciliation. 


The  absence  of  Beaton's  violent  sijirit  had  already 
produced  a  salutary  effect.  A  convention  of  the 
lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  was  held  at  Stirling 
on  the  10th  of  June,  aud  was  numerously  attended 
by  the  leaders  of  the  long-contending  factions. 
There  were  present,  the  Bishops  of  Orkney  and 
Galloway;  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Huntly,  Argyle, 
Bothwell,  Glencairn,  and  Sutlierland ;  the  Com- 
mendator  of  Kelso,  the  Abbots  of  Melrose,  Paisley, 
Dunfermline,  Cupar,  Crossregal,  Dryburgh,  and 
Culross,  with  the  Lords  Fleming,  Ruthven,  Jlax- 
well,  Somerville,  Hay  of  Yester,  Innermeith, 
Elphinston,  Livingston,  Erskine,  Sir  George 
Douglas,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Conces- 
sions were  made  by  both  parties  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  unanimity.  On  the  one  hand,  to  con- 
ciliate the  Douglases  and  those  barons  who  had 
been  in  favour  of  the  English  alliance.  Regent 
Arran  renounced  the  contract  of  marriage  between 
the  young  queen  and  his  son,  to  which  he  had 
been  advised  by  the  late  Cardinal,  and  annirlled 
the  'bands,'  or  feudal  engagements,  by  which 
many  of  the  barons  were  pledged  to  see  that  eon- 
tract  carried  into  effect,  whilst  the  written  obliga- 
tions, under  which  other  nobles  had  come  to  the 
Queen-dowager,  to  oppose  such  a  marriage,  were 
cancelled.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of  Angus, 
Lord  Maxwell,  and  Sir  George  Douglas  professed 
their  cordial  approval  of  the  late  act  of  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  which  had  dissolved  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England ;  declared  their  opposition  to 
any  proposal  of  marriage  between  Prince  Edward 
and  the  young  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  solemnly  re- 
pudiated for  ever  all  the  promises  of  loyalty  and 
service  which  they  had  made  to  Henry  VIII.  At 
the  same  convention  the  ofiiee  of  chancellor,  for- 
merly held  by  Beaton,  was  conferred  upon  the 
Earl  of  Huntly.f  The  Lords  Erskine  and  Livingston 
were  confirmed  in  their  charge  of  the  person  of  the 
infant  queen ;  Lord  Maxwell  was  appointed  warden 
of  the  west  marches,  aud  his  strong  castle  of  Looh- 
maben  was  once  more  restored  to  him.  Twenty 
lords  were  nominated,  four  of  whom  in  succession 
were  to  remain  for  a  month  at  a  time  with  the 
Regent,  and  form  his  secret  council.  To  conciliate 
Angus  and  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  him, 
and  to  mark  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  it  was 
arranged  that  there  should  always  be  one  of  the 
party  in  this  important  council.^  A  clause  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  which  had  lately  been  concluded 
between  England  and  France,  stipulated  that  Scot- 
laud  might,  if  she  chose,  be  comprehended  in  its 
provisions,  and  it  was  determined  by  the  conven- 
tion, that  the  '  comprehension  should  be  accepted 
without  prejudice  to  the  queen,  her  realm,  and  its 
liberties.'      A  mild  and  apologetic  reply  was  also 

*  MS.  Book  of  the  Privy  Council,  fol.  x.vx,  p.  2.  Tytler, 
vol.  "vd.  p.  4. 

■f  Book  of  Privy  CouncU,  fol.  xxviii.  p.  2. 

j  This  will  be  apparent  from  the  selection  for  each 
month.  "  It  is  devised,"  records  the  Book  of  the  Privy 
Council,  "  and  ordained  by  the  queen's  grace,  my  lord 
governor,  and  hail  lords  convened  in  this  convention,  that 
certain  lords  remain  with  my  lord  governor,  and  be  of  secret 
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directed  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  made  comphiints  of  certain  depredations 
committed  upon  his  merchantmen  by  Scottish 
privateers.  * 

At  the  same  time,  a  summons  of  treason  was 
o  c      issued   aa-ainst   the    persons   con- 

treason  against    cerned  m  the  assassination  of  Bea- 

the  assassins  of  ton,  ordering  them  to  appear  be- 
fore a  parliament  to  be  held  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  July ;  +  and  a  proclama- 
tion was  made  prohibiting  all  persons,  under  the 
penalty  of  death  or  confiscation,  fi-om  correspond- 
ing with  the  assassins,  or  furnishing  them  with 
provisions  and  implements  of  war. 

^Meanwhile,  Norman  Lesley  and  his  associates 

T,i„  ■    ,        had  concluded  that  the   castle   of 

iiie  conspu'ators 

keep  possession  St.  Andrew's,  of  which  they  still 
of  the  castle  of  held  possession,  was  likely  to  be  by 
'  far  the  most  secure  refuge  which 
they  could  find  against  the  vengeance  of  the 
Government,  and  they  determined  to  remain  within 
its  walls.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  well 
stored  with  ammunition  and  provisions  to  sustain  a 
protracted  siege.  It  also  afforded,  by  sea,  an  easy 
communication  with  England,  so  that  the  English 
iicet  might  at  any  time  furnish  the  garrison  with 
supplies.  They  were  joined  .by  no  fewer  than  a 
hmidred  and  forty  persons,  some  of  whom  ap- 
proved of  the  Cardinal's  murder,  whilst  others, 
dreading  that  a  period  of  even  fiercer  persecution 
against   the  Reformers  was   about  to   commence, 

council  with  him,  and  they  to  remain  montlilj  with  him, 
and  tliat  to  the  number  of  four.  The  1st  month  to  begin 
this  day,  the  10th  of  June. 

THE  1st  month. 


10th  June  to  10th  of  July. 

Eobert  bishop  of  Orkney. 
George  earl  of  Huntley. 
"William  lord  Euthven. 
Sir  George  Doucilas,  of  Fet- 
tendreich,  knight. 


ISn  MONTH. 

Gavin  arch,  of  Glasgow, 
Arch,  earl  of  Angus. 
Hew  lord  Sonierville. 
George   abbot  of   Uunfeim. 
line. 


Ski)  MONTH. 
William  bishop  of  Dunblane . 
Arch,  earl  of  Argyle. 
IVilliani  earl  of  Gleneairn. 
Donald  abbot  of  Cupar. 

4th  MONTH. 

Patrick  bishop  of  lyioray. 
Patrick  earl  of  Bothwell. 
Gilbert  earl  of  Casfiillis. 
Malcolm  lord  Fleming. 

6th  month. 
William,  earl  Marshal. 
"William  earl  of  jMontrose. 
Andrew  bishop  of  Galloway. 
Sir    William    Hamilton   of 
Sanquhar,  knight. 

"When  five  months  had  expired,  the  same  councillors 
were  to  resume  their  duties  in  the  same  order." 

*  Book  of  the  Privy  Council,  fol.  xxxviii.  p.  1.,  fob  xl.  p.  2. 

t  "The  persons  contained  in  the  summons  were  these  : 
viz.,  Normaue  Leslie,  Fear  of  Rothes,  Petir  Carmichael 
of  Balmadie,  James  Kirkcaldie  of  the  Grange,  William 
Kirkcaldie,  his  eldest  son,  David  Kirkcaldie,  his  brothir, 
.Thonne  ICirkcaldie,  Patrick  Kirkcaldie,  George  Kirckaldie, 
brothir  to  the  said  James  Kirkcaldie,  of  the  Grange,  Thomas 
Kirkcaldie,  Iris  son,  Jhonne  Leslie  of  Parkliill,  Alexander 
Inghs,  James  Malvil  (elder),  Jbonne  Malvil,  bastard  son  to 
the  Lard  of  Eaith,  Alexander  JMalvile,  David  Carmichael, 
(jilbert  Geddes  Zoumger,  Robert  Muncrief,  brothir  to  the 
Lard  of  Tilbermello,  Wilham  Symson,  Alexander  Ander- 
soun,  David  Balfour,  son  to  the  Lard  of  Monnuhany, 
Thomas  Conygham,  MchoU  Hart,  William  Gutlu-e,  Jhonne 
Sibbald,  brothir  to  the  Lard  of  Cuikstowu,  Peth  Car- 
michael, W^altcr  Malvil  Zounger,  Sir  John  Auchinlek,  chap- 
lane,  NichoU  Lcrmouth,  Sir  Jhonne  Zoung,  chaplane,  David 
Kirkcaldie,  cuik,  Nioian  Cockburn,  Jhonne  Poll,  guunar, 

WiUiara  Crook,    Jlionne   EoUock,  and  Andi-o   Tanzou." 

Keith's  Sistori/,  p.  50. 


entered  the  castle  for  shelter  from  the  coming  storm. 
Amongst  these  were  the  Laird  of  Grange,  Henry 
Balnaves,  a  senator  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
Henry  Primrose,  the  Laird  of  Pitmillic,  Sir  John 
Auehenleck,  the  Barons  of  Ormiston  and  Lang- 
Niddry,  and  various  other  persons  of  considerable 
note,  who  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  celebrated 
Reformer,  John  Knox.  A  powerful,  though  irre- 
gular, garrison  was  thus  at  the  command  of  the 
conspirators,  who  were  well  able,  out  of  tlie  de- 
ceased Cardinal's  chests  of  plate  and  money,  to 
reward  the  bravery  and  skill  which  might  be  shown 
in  the  defence  of  the  fortress. 

A  period  of  more  than  six  weeks  was  spent  by 
the  Government  in  complete  inaction,  probably  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  consjjirators  would  comply 
with  the  summons,  and  surrender  themselves  for 
trial  on  the  day  named  by  the  Privy  Council.  On 
the  29th  of  July  a  Parliament  was  held,  in  which 
they  were  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  though 
the  summons  was  prolonged,  first,  until  the  4th, 
and,  afterwards,  until  the  14th  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month.*  Norman  Lesley,  Peter  Carmichael, 
James  Xirkaldy,  and  John  Lesley  Negotiations 
had,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  between  the 
delay,  offered  to  make  a  full  eon-  parties, 
fession  regarding  the  mm-der  of  the  Cardinal,  and 
to  deliver  up  both  the  Regent's  son  and  the  castle 
of  St.  Andrew's,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  pardon 
duly  ratified  and  attested  by  the  Great  Seal.  To 
this  the  Regent  and  the  majority  of  the  three- 
estates  were  willing  to  assent ;  but  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow  protested  against  granting  any  remis- 
sion, unless  it  were  preceded  and  sanctioned  by  an 
absolution  from  the  Pope.  The  proposal,  however, 
was  agreed  to,  with  a  modification  introduced  by 
the  Chancellor — that  the  pardon  should  be  held  null 
and  void  if  the  promises  made  by  the  conspirators 
were  not  fulfilled.!  Both  parties  suspected  each 
other  of  a  want  of  honesty  in  the  agreement ;  and 
Lesley  and  his  associates  delayed  their  surrender. 
"When  Parliament  assembled  on  the  14th  of 
August,  the  pardon  was  ordered  to  bo  cancelled,  and 
all  the  minutes  relative  to  the  proposal,  if  inserted 
in  the  Books  of  Parliament,  to  be  "  reven  and  tane 
furth  thairoff  (torn  and  taken  out)  swa  that  na 
memoir  be  of  the  samyn  in  time  to  eum.'"J  On  the 
same  day  an  Act  was  passed,  by  which  the 
Regent's  eldest  son,  who  was  heii'-presumptive  to 
the  crown,  was  excluded  from  all  right  of  succes- 
sion so  long  as  he  was  detained  a  prisoner,  and 
his  younger  brother  was  appointed  in  his  place.  At 
this  meeting  of  the  estates,  on  the  summons  against 
the  conspirators  being  called,  and  none  of  them 
appearing,  they  were  formally  declared  guilty  of 
treason,  and  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  passed 
against  them.§ 

*  Keith's  History,  p.  51.  t  Ihld.  p.  51. 

1  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p-.  474. 

f  The  sentence  against  Norman  Lesley  ^\-as  delayed  for 
two  days,  it  being  expected  that  he  would  either  comply 
with  the  summons  or  fultil  his  former  promises.  It  was, 
however,  pronounced  on  the  I6th  of  the  same  month. — 
Keith's  History,  p.  51. 
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On  tlic  21st  of  August,  the  Privy  Council  issued 
an  order  that  '  all  fencible  men,  of  whatsoever 
rank,  within  the  sheriffdoms  of  Lothian,  Hadding- 
ton, Linlithgow,  Stirling,  Perth,  Strathcarn,  and 
Monteith,'  should  appear  at  St.  Andrew's,  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  to  begin  the  siege  of  the 
castle.  *  The  Regent  went  in  person  to  conduct 
Siege  of  the  castle  the  operations.  In  tliat  age,  liow- 
of  St.  Andrew's,  gycr,  tlie  Scots  were  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  art  of  besieging  fortified 
places,  and  the  forces  imdcr  Arran  failed  to  make 
any  impression  on  the  walls  of  the  castle.  Tlie 
besieged  had  lost  no  time  in  opening  communica- 
tions with  Henry  VIII.  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
Balnaves,  and  John  Lesley,  who  had  been  sent  as 
envoys  to  that  monarch,  returned,  with  an  assur- 
ance of  his  prompt  and  powerful  assistance,  on 
condition  that  they  would  pledge  themselves  to 
retain  the  Regent's  son  in  their  custody,  and 
to  promote  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  their 
young  queen  and  Prince  Edward.f  The  difficulty 
felt  by  these  messengers  in  disembarking  at  the 
castle,  on  tlieii-  return,  led  to  the  construction  of  an 
iron  gate  and  a  secure  passage  to  the  sea,  '  which,' 
says  Knox,  '  greatly  relieved  the  besieged,  and 
abased  the  besiegers,  who  then  saw  that  they  could 
not  stop  them  of  victuals,  unless  that  they  should 
be  masters  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  clearly  imder- 
stood  they  could  not  be.' J 

The  siege  had  lasted  several  months  without  any 
perceptible  progress  in  the  reduction  of  the  fortress. 
Panter,  secretary  to  the  Queen-dowager,  was  sent 
to  France  to  procure  assistance,  and  remonstrances 
were  addressed  to  England,  against  granting  any 
succour  or  countenance  to  the  Castilians,  as  the 
conspirators  were  now  called.  The  assistance  pro- 
mised by  the  English  monarch,  and  the  conditions 
which  he  required,  were  known  to  the  Regent  and 
the  Privy  Council,  and  excited  great  alarm  lest  the 
castle  and  the  Regent's  son  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  English.  Thinking  that  a  temporary  truce 
might  lead  to  a  discontinuance  of  such  dangerous 
communications  with  Henry,  and  expecting  that, 
ere  long,  aid  would  arrive  from  France  for  the  reduc- 

Armistice  agreed  ^'""^  "^  ^^^  ^^^"^10,  the  Council,  on 

on  by  tlie  Priyy  the  17th  of  December,  passed  an 

Council,  17tli     Act  empowering  the  Regent  to  con- 

c  m  er.      ^]^^q  ^^  armistice.      The  besieged 

readily  accepted  the  proposal,  for  reasons  which  were 

at  the  time  unknown  to  the  Regent.  Their  principal 

defences  had  been  greatly  injured  by  his  artillery ; 

and  sickness  and  scarcity  of  provisions  were  also 

beginning  to  affect  the  garrison. §   Had  Arran  been 

aware  of  the  feeble  and  half-famished  condition  of 

the  garrison,  he  might  easily  have  made  himself 

master  of  the  place  ;  but,  ignorant  of  the  straits  to 

which  they  were  reduced,  he  consented  to  a  truce 

which  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  recruiting 

*  "  On  the  23rd  day  thereof  the  BOuldiers  departed  from 
Edinburgh." — Knox,  p.  74. 

t  Anderson's  MS.  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  82 ;  Knox,  p.  H. 

t  Knox,  p.  74. 

f  IIS.  State  Paper  OflSce.  Ecport  of  the  proceedings  re- 
lative to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  7. 

VOL.  I. 


their  exhausted  strengtli,  and  re-victualling  the ' 
castle.  They  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  fortress  on 
the  following  conditions  : — First,  The  terms  of  the 
That  the  Government  should  pro-  armistice, 
cure  a  '  sufHeient  absolution  '  from  the  Pope  for  the 
slaughter  of  the  Cardinal,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  '  pursued  by  force  until  the  said  absolution  be 
obtained.'  Secondly,  That  neither  the  besieged 
nor  any  individuals  connected  with  them,  should 
ever  be  prosecuted  at  law  for  the  '  slaughter  afore- 
said ;'  and  thirdlj'.  That  they  should  give  pledges 
to  surrender  the  castle  whenever  the  absolution 
arrived ;  and  that,  '  for  surety  of  those  pledges, 
they  should,  in  the  meantime,  retain  the  Regent's 
son  and  heir  in  their  custody.'  It  is  probable  that 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties  meant  to  keep 
this  treaty,  but  that  the  real  design  of  both  was  to 
gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  help  from  their  re- 
spective friends  in  England  and  France.  At  the 
moment  that  the  terms  were  agreed  to,  the  conspi- 
rators despatched  a  messenger  to  Henry  VIII., 
informing  him  of  the  armistice,  and  assuring  him 
that  their  only  object  was  to  gain  time  to  procure  a 
supply  of  provisions.  They  disavowed  all  inten- 
tions of  fulfilling  any  other  engagements  than 
those  which  they  had  entered  into  with  himself. 
And,  further,  they  requested  Henry  to  write  to  the 
Emperor,  and  procure  his  intercession  with  the 
Pope  '  for  the  stopping  and  hindering  of  their 
absolution,'  that  thej'  might  thus  have  longer  time 
to  carrj'  out  their  designs.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Regent  was  not  less  artful. 
As  already  mentioned,  Panter  had  been  sent  to  the 
French  court  as  ambassador,  to  urge  the  fulfilment 
of  the  ancient  treaties  of  alliance  between  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  to  induce  France  to  declare  war  against 
England,  if  Henry  VIII.  should  refuse  to  maintain 
peace  with  Scotland  ;  and  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
money,  ammunition,  artillery,  and  the  help  of  some 
engineers,_expcrienced  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
fortified  places,  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
'  the  ordering  of  battles. 't  Knox  also  states  that 
a  plot  was  formed  for  the  betrayal  of  the  castle,  by 
surprising  some  of  the  leading  conspirators,  '  in 
which  design,'  says  he,  '  was  the  Abbot  of  Dun- 
fermline principall,  and  for  that  purpose  had  the 
Laird  of  INIontquhany  (who  was  most  familiar  with 
those  of  the  castle)  laboured  with  foot  and  hand, 
and  proceeded  so  in  the  trafiique,  that  from  entring 
in  daylight,  at  his  pleasure,  he  got  licence  to  come 
in,  in  the  night,  whenever  it  pleased  him.'  J 

The  Regent,  hSving   disbanded  his   forces,  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present  Deatli  of  Henry 
at  a  Parliament  which  had  been  "^^l^- 

summoned  to  meet  in  February,  and  to  wait  for  the 
arrival,  not  of  the  Pope's  absolution  for  the  conspi- 
rators, but  of  French  auxiliaries  to  assist  in 
bringing  them  to  condign  punishment.  His  anxieties 
for  the  general  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  his 

*  JIS.  State  Paper  Office.  Eeport  of  the  procceaings  re- 
lative to  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's.     Tytler,  vol.  \i.  p.  S.^ 

+  MS.  hook  of  the  Privy  Council,  folio  li.  p.  2,  tnho  hi. 
p.  1.  +  Ku'^Xj  P-  "5- 
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fears  of  English  intrigues  and  encroaclimonts,  Tvcre 
increased,  rather  than  abated,  by  the  death  of 
Henry  YIII.,  -which  tooli  place  on  the  2Sth  of 
January,  1546-7;  for  Henry's  successor,  Edward  the 
Sixth,  being  only  in  his  tenth  year,  his  micle  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  Scotland's  remorseless  enemy 
■\^ho  had  been  created  Duke  of  Somerset,  ■was 
appointed  to  the  protectorate  of  England.  The 
deceased  monarch  had,  on  his  death-bed,  enjoined  a 
resolute  continuance  of  the  war,  until  the  Scots 
should  be  compelled  to  accept  of  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  marriage  which  he  had  so  earnestly  pro- 
secuted by  force  and  craft  for  four  years  ;  and  the 
schemes  and  passions  of  Somerset  had  been  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  execution  of  Henry's 
policy  to  require  any  stimulus  to  follow  it  out  with 
fresh  energy  in  the  new  reign.  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  go%'ernmcut  denoted  the  re- 
sumption of  the  oft-baffled  enterprise,  and  of  the 
old  policy  for  carrying  it  into  efiect.  On  the  6th 
of  February,  he — as  Protector  of  England  and 
guardian  of  the  young  king — granted  an  interview 
to  Balnaves,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Castilians  to 
the  English  court,  and  confirmed  the  annuities  pro- 
mised to  the  conspirators  by  the  lato  monarch. 
He  also  gave  a  favourable  answer  to  the  j^roposal 
that  the  garrison  of  St.  Andrew's  should  be 
strengthened  by  troops  raised  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  English  Government ;  whilst, 
with  the  view  of  facilitating  communications  with 
the  Castilians,  he  retained  at  court  John  Lesley, 
one  of  the  principal  assassins.  Balnaves  was  des- 
patched home,  with  urgent  orders  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  seduce  the  Scottish  barons  from  their 
allegiance  to  the  government.* 

Whilst  Scottish  affairs  thus  remained  unaffected 
Death  of  the  by  the  decease  of  Henrj'  VIII, ,  and 
French  king,  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with 
England  was  unaltered,  the  death  of  another 
monarch,  with  whom  Scotland  was  closely  con- 
nected, took  place  at  the  interval  of  only  a  few 
weeks ;  but  neither  did  this  occasion  any  material 
change.  Francis  the  First  died  ou  the  30th  of 
March ;  and  his  friendly  policj'  towards  Scotland 
was  continued  by  his  son  and  successor,  Henry 
the  Second,  who  was  ready  to  send  all  necessary 
lielp  from  France  to  the  party  of  the  Regent  and 
the  Queen-dowager,  t  Thus,  the  change  of  monarchs 
produced  no  change  of  policy  on  either  side  ;  for,  if 
the  enmity  of  England  was  to  be  continued,  so  vras 
the  friendship  of  France.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony 
jf  his  coronation  was  over,  the  new  French  king- 
sent  ]\I.  D'Osell,  who  had  formerly  been  ou  confi- 
dential terms  with  Mary  of  Guise,  as  ambassador  to 

*  MS.  Privy  Council  Jlccords  of  Edward  VI.,  p.  9. 
Transcript  by  Gregory  Iving,  Lancaster  herald.  Tytler 
vol.  vi.  p.  11. 

f  Henry,  in  a  letter,  assures  the  Queen-dowager,  "  that 
no  one  can  be  better  satisfied  than  he  is  of  the  goodwill  she 
ha.s  for  his  service,  and  that,  knowing  full  well  the  great 
need  she  has  of  his  assistance,  he  -will  inst.antly  attend  to 
her  ali'airs,  and  take  care  that  succours  shall  be  sent  very 
soon,  as  the  expedition,  he  hopes,  -will  be  ready  to  sail  by 
the  middle  of  April."  (Balcarres  MSS.  Advocates'  Library.) 
■ — Miss  Strickland' s  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,\o\.  li., 
p.  89. 


the  Scottish  court,  with  instructions  to  confirm  the 
ancient  leagues  between  the  two  countries,  and 
with  assurances  of  liberal  assistance  against  the 
murderers  of  the  Cardinal  and  the  designs  of 
England.* 

The  preparations  of  the  Regent  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom  were  prompt  and  Energetic  pro- 
vigorous.  He  induced  his  council,  cecdings  of  the 
which  met  on  the  19th  of  iNIarch,  ^^''S™'- 
to  issue  a  proclamation,  summoning  '  all  the  lieges 
to  be  in  readiness,  on  forty  days'  warning,  to  come 
with  victuals  for  one  month,  to  whatever  place 
shall  be  assigned  for  the  rendezvous.'!  On  the 
2uth  of  Ma,y,  he  published  an  oi'der  that  '  fires 
should  be  lighted  as  beacons  on  all  the  high  hills  from 
the  coast  towards  Stirling,'  where  the  court  was, 
'  how  soon  any  fleet  from  England  should  appear  ; 
and  if  the  fleet  happened  first  to  be  seen  in  the 
day-time,  that  post-horses  should  be  in  readiness 
for  advertising  the  Governor  ;  and  that  all  fencible 
men  between  sixty  and  sixteen  be  charged  at  the 
market-crosses  of  the  towns  of  Dunbar,  North  Ber- 
wick, Haddington,  Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Stirling, 
Lauder,  Selkirk,  and  Peebles,  to  repair  to  the  city 
of  Edinburgh,'  fully  equipped  for  war,  at  the  first 
notice  of  the  English  ships,  to  assist  the  Governor 
in  the  defence  of  the  realm,  who,  on  his  part,  de- 
clares that  he  wiR  '  wair  his  life  thairupon,  with  the 
help  of  God,  the  noblemen,  and  subjects  of  the 
same.'J:  Arran  also  strengthened  the  border  de- 
fences ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  whole 
population  to  military  exercises,  he  revived  those 
armed  musters  called  '  weapon  schawings,'  which 
had  of  late  become  nearly  obsolete.  To  compensate 
for  the  want  of  a  national  fleet,  he  gave  every 
encouragement  to  the  equipment  of  privateers  and 
armed  merchantmen.  Nor  was  he  less  sedulously 
engaged  in  seeking  to  extinguish  feuds  and 
quarrels  between  the  leading  barons,  and  to  attach 
the  nobility  to  himself  and  his  government.  In 
these  various  efforts  he  had  the  Co-operation  of 
cordial  and  energetic  co-operation  the  Queen- 
of  the  Ciueen-dowager,  whose  favour  dowager, 
for  him  and  his  policy  had  greatly  increased  ever 
since  the  murder  of  the  Cardinal.  In  this  crisis 
the  Regent  had  thrown  off  his  constitutional  indo- 
lence, and,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  men  who 
are  industrious  and  energetic  in  their  habits,  he 
found  time  for  recreation  as  well  as  ,*br  business  ; 
and,  while  ordering  and  superintending  the  national 
defences,  he  did  not  fail  to  accompany  IMary  of 
Guise  in  hawking  and  limiting  expeditions.  § 

-*  Lesley,  Bannatyne  edition,  p.  193.     31st  JIarch,  1517. 

t  Keith,  p.  52.  j  Ibid.  p.  52. 

^  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Koyal  Conipotus  for  the 
expenses  of  '  removing  the  falcons  and  horses  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Peebles,  on  the  13lh  of  June,  the  time  of  my  Lord 
Governor  and  the  Queen's  Grace  passing-  to  hunting.' 
(Treasury  Eecords  in  the  Kegister  Ofhee,  Edinburgh.  Jliss 
Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  vol.  li.  p.  90.) 
On  the  pre^us  month  (May,  1517),  a  guerdon  is  recorded 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Eegent  to  '  certain  minstrels 
of  the  towTi  of  iJumbarton,  and  their  Robin  Hood,' — a 
popular  hero  imported,  Miss  Strickland  suggests,  by  the 
English  Queen  Consorts  from  merry  England.  On  the  13th 
of  May,  the  day  of  Arran' s  return  to  Edinburgh,  the  Kobiu 
Hood  of  that  city  -was  also  rewai'ded. — Ti-easury  Hecords. 
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Widely  diflerent  were  tlie  occupations  and  amuse-  I 
Conduct  of  the    ™'-'"t^   «f  t^^  motley  baud  which 
garrison   in  the  held  possession  of  the  castle  of  St. 
°T'!?  "^  ^^'      Andrew's.      There  were   amongst 
them  a  few  pious  aud  zealous  Re- 
formers ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  seem  to 
have  given  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  licentious- 
ness ;  and  so  revolting  were  their   excesses   that 
Rough,  the  eminent  preacher,  who,  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  the  Reformation,  had  been  dismissed 
fi-om  the  situation  of  chaplain  to  the  Regent,  and, 
on  the  mui'der   of  Cardinal   Beaton,   had  sought 
refuge  among  the  conspirators,  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  castle  in  disgust,  and  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  the  town.* 

In  the  midst  of  tnese  scenes,  an  event  occurred 
John  Knox  enters  which  was  destined  to  exercise  a 
the  castle,  April,  most  momentous  influence  on  the 
■■'  '  •  future  history  of  Scotland.     In  the 

month  of  April,  the  famous  John  Knox,  accompa- 
nied by  his  two  pupils — the  sons  of  the  barons  of 
Orraiston  and  Lang-jSTiddry — sought  admittance 
into  the  castle.  He  was  then  in  the  forty-first 
year  of  his  age,  and  known  only  to  a  very  small 
circle  for  his  learning  and  his  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  The  quiet  and  re- 
tired manner  of  his  life,  until  he  had  reached  middle 
age,  must  have  confirmed  the  natm-ally  strong  in- 
dividuality of  his  character,  its  stern  and  inflexible 
resolution,  and  its  undoviating  rectitude.  A  long 
and  earnest  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  had 
rendered  him  not  more  antagonistic  to  the  Romish 
Church  than  intolerant  of  a  slight  or  partial  re- 
formation. He  was  for  a  '  root  and  branch  work,' 
and  that  not  by  means  of  insidious  intrigue,  but  by 
open  and  vehement  attack.  Divine  principle,  and 
not  human,  much  less  court  policj^,  had  been  his 
study,  and  was  henceforth  to  be  vividly  embodied 
in  his  life.  He  had,  for  some  time  back,  been 
marked  out  by  the  popish  clergy  as  a  futm-e  victim, 
and  had  formed  the  design  of  escaping  to  Germany, 
but  was  dissuaded  from  the  attempt  by  the  parents 
of  his  pupils,  who  urged  him  to  take  shelter  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  might  continue  to 
give  instructions  to  their  sons.  The  lateness  of  his 
entrance  upon  public  life,  and  the  circirmstances  in 
which  it  took  place,  go  far  to  explain  the  stern 
gravity  that  marked,  more  or  less,  all  his  subse- 
quent appearances.  His  singular  qualifications  for 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  for  maintaining  a  contro- 
versy with  the  clergy  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  soon 
apparent  to  (he  few  Reformers  in  the  castle,  who 
urged  upon  him  to  assume  the  sacred  office,  to 
which,  after  a  long  and  distracting  mental  conflict, 
he  assented.  In  the  castle  chapel  and  in  the  to-\vn 
church  he  attracted  large  and  eager  audiences.  His 
public  disputations  with  some  of  the  friars  converted 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  Protestant 
views.  His  denunciations,  however,  of  the  shame- 
ful excesses  in  which  the  garrison  indulged,  were 
without  effect.  Knox  has  been  sneered  at  by  several 

*  Knox,  p.  75. 


historians,*  for  '  lifting  his  awful  voice,'  and 
'  commencing  his  predicating  labours,'  as  minister 
of  '  this  hopeful  congregation.'  It  is  enough  to 
reply  that  it  was  a  proof  of  his  courage  and  of  the 
thorough  honesty  of  his  character.  And  it  cannot 
bo  doubted  that  the  revihng  would  have  been  far 
more  copious  and  just  if  he  had  suffered  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  garrison  to  pass  mmoticed  and  unre- 
buked.  "When,  afterwards,  his  stern  reproof  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful  woman,  and  that 
woman  his  sovereign,  the  fact  that  he  had  spared 
the  licentious  Castilians,  and  not  directed,  against 
their  debaucheries  and  impieties,  his  most  vehement 
condemnations  and  solemn  warnings,  would  have 
been  perpetually  adduced  as  a  proof  of  unfaithful- 
ness or  insincerity.  It  is  certain  that,  at  this  time, 
when  the  scope  of  his  activities  was  necessarily 
limited,  and  he  was  under  strorig  temptation  to 
moderate  the  vehemence  of  his  rebukes,  his  elo- 
quence had  a  fiery  energy,  which  ho  never  after- 
wards sm-passed,  and  was  brought  to  bear,  day 
after  day,  with  unsparing  severity,  upon  the  abo- 
minations practised  by  those  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  protection  against  his  enemies. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  June,  the  abso- 
lution  from   the   Court  of    Rome  „,        .    ,    .,, 

,     -      ,        ^.  ^         ,  Iheamval  of  the 

reached    the    Regent,    who    now    absolution,  and 
called  upon  the  Castilians  to  fulfil    its  rejection  by 
their  stipulations.  But  they  alleged  *  j^^J'^'ig'^y  "' 
that  the  Papal  pardon  was  insuffi- 
cient,   because    it    contained    these    words :  '  We 
pardon  this  unpardonable  crime  ; '  '  for,'  said  they, 
'  if  our  crime  bo  unpardonable,  then  we  have  no 
secm-ity  by  this  absolution,  since  it  is  in  itself  nidi, 
if  the  crime  committed  by  us  cannot  be  pardoned.'f 
They  were  told  that  the  clause  had  been  inserted 
only  to  aggravate  the  character  of  the  crime,  and 
neither  to  put  it  beyond  the  Pope's  prerogative  of 
forgiveness,  nor  to  weaken  the  validity  of  the  actual 
absolution  which  he  had  granted.     Still,  the  be- 
sieged professed  to   be  dissatisfied,  and   to  dread 
chcumvention,  and,  complaining  that  the  promises 
made  to  them  had  not  been  kept,  they  resolved  to 
retain  possession  of  the  castle,  and  to  defen4  it  to 
the  last  extremity,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  speedy 
assistance  from  England. 

In  the  midst  of  these  internal  troubles  and  distrac- 
tions, an  incident  occurred  which  „  .  .    „ 

'  .  teeiznre  ot  a  hcot- 

led  to  a  renewal  of  the  irregular  war  tis]i  vessel  by 
with  England.  A  Scottish  priva-  the  English,  and 
tccr,  named  the  '  Lion,'  had  been 
seized  by  an  English  vessel ;  and 
the  Qucen-dowagcr's  remonstrances  against  the  act 
were  met  by  the  allegation  that  it  had  been  com- 
mitted in  self-defence. J;  This  outrage  was  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  incursion  across  the 
western  borders  of  five  thousand  English,  who 
ravaged  the  country,  captured  the  Laird  of  John- 
ston and  several  of  his  kinsmen,  and  took  possession 

*  Jlr.  Tytler  and  Miss  Strickland  anions  tl"3  rest, 
t  Keith,"  p.  52. 

+  Carte,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.5.      MS.  Letter  State  Paper  Office, 
Quccn-dowager  to  the  Protector.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  12. 
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of  many   of  the  strongholds   upon   the   marches. 
Regent    Arran    might    not    have    regarded    this 
The  Regent  meets  aggression  as  a  declaration  of  war 
the  aggression,    on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, but  ^laxwell  and  otlier  border  barons,  on 
■whom  the  brunt  of  the  predatory  expedition  had 
fallen,  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  and,  by  urgent  repre- 
sentations that  their  estates  had  been  laid  waste, 
the  important  fortresses  occupied  by  English  garri- 
sons, and  the  cultivators  of  the  land  driven  from 
their  dwellings,  and  reduced  to  the  alternative  of 
beggary  or  a  change  of  allegiance,  they  succeeded 
in  rousing  Arran  to  lead  his  army  to  the  borders, 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  this  aggression.     He 
attacked    and   captured  the  castle  of  Langhope, 
which  he  razed   to  the  ground.      But,  before  he 
Arrival  of  a       '^o^^i  follow  up  this   success,  the 
powerl'iil  French  Regent  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
fleet  about  the    the   welcome   news    that   the    ex- 
pected    fleet    from    France    had 
arrived,   and  that  his   presence  and  co-operation 
were  required  at  St.  Andrew's  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  eastle.  *      On  reaching  the  scene  of 
action,  he  found  a  squadi-on  of  sixteen  galleys,! 
commanded  by  Leon  Strozzi,  Prior  of  Capua,  and  a 
knight  of  Rhodes,  of  great  military  skill  and  re- 
putation, who,  without  waiting  for  Arran  and  the 
Scottish   land-forces,   had  commenced   an   assault 
upon  the  outworks  towards  the  sea.      The  castle 
was,  however,  almost  impregnable  in  this  quarter  ; 
and  though  Strozzi  directed  against  it  the  fire  of 
his  fleet  for  several  days,  yet  the  fortifications  sus- 
tained no   damage,   and    the    besieged    no   loss ; 
w^hilst  many  of  his  rowers  had  been  shot  by  the 
garrison,  and   one  vessel,   approaching   too   near, 
had  beeu  disabled,  and,  but  for  timely  suc>cour, 
would  have  been  sunk.  J     As  soon  as  the  Regent 
arrived,  preparations  for  an  assault  by  land  were 
vigorously  made.     Pieces  of  heavy  artillery  were 
landed,   raised  by   engines,   and   planted   on   the 
steeples  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Salvator's  College, 
which  commanded  the   inner  eoui't  of  the  castle. 
Large  battering  mortars  were  also  placed  in  the 
street«*o  play  against  the  gates  and  walls,  whilst 
trenches  were  cast  up,  from  which  musketry  might 
bear  upon  the  defenders  who  ventured  to  appear 
on  the  battlements.      "With  such  celerity  was  the 
fortress  beleaguered  and  all  communication  cut  off', 
that,   according   to   Buchanan,   '  a  number  of  the 
garrison  were  shut  out,  and  a  number  who  had 
not  engaged  in   the  conspiracy,  but  were  in  the 
castle,  were  shut  in.'§     On  the  23rd  of  July,  the 
Siege  vigorously  cannon  of  the  besiegers  began  to 
resumed  on  the    play   upon    the    fortress.       JMean- 
"  )  ■     while,  the  besieged,  though  closely 
environed,  and   so    completely  overlooked  by   the 
artillerymen  mounted  ou  the  steeples  of  the  college 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  pp.  43,  44.  MS.  Reeords  of 
Privy  Seal,  July  24,  1.547.  Letter  to  George,  Earl  of 
Iluntly,  of  the  Gift  of  tlie  Gudis  of  George  Earl  of  Caith- 
ness. The  army  was  summoned  to  assemble  at  Peebles, 
10th  July,  1.547.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  13. 

t  Knox  says  twenty-one.  +  Ibid,  p  84. 

^  Buchanan,  book  xv.  chap.  45. 


and  the  abbey  that  it  was  dangerous  to  appear  in 
any  even  of  the  recesses  of  the  court  yard,  and 
though  suffering  severely  from  a  very  deadly  kind 
of  plague,*   were  as  arrogant   and  infatuated   as 
ever.  John  Knox's  prophetic  voice  in  vain  seconded 
the  roar  of  the  assailing  ordnance.     "  When  they 
triumphed  of  their  victory  (the  first  twenty  days 
they  had  many  prosperous  chances)  he  lamented 
and  ever  said — They  saw  not  what  he  saw  :  w'hen 
they  bragged  of  the  force  and  thicknesse  of  their 
walls,   he   said   they   should   be   but   egge-shells. 
When  they  vaunted,  England  will  rescue  us,  he 
said,  ye  shall  not  see  them,  but  ye  shall  be  deli- 
vered into  your  enemies'  hands,  and  shall  be  canied 
into  a  strange  cuntrcy."  f     The  predictions  of  the 
Reformer  were   soon  verified.     Um-ing  the  night 
of  the   29th  of  July,  Strozzi  completed  his  plans 
and  dispositions  for  carrying  the  eastle.     A  battery, 
mounted  with  thirteen  large  cannons,  '  whereof,' 
says  Kno.x,  '  four  were  cannons  royall,  called  double 
cannons,'  had  been  erected,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (Saturday,  30th  July),  a  storm  of  heavy 
shot  began  to  beat  upon  all  parts  of  the  fortress. 
In  the  course  of  six  hours,  the  strongest  of  the 
battlements,  new  and   old,  had  fallen,  and  wide 
breaches  were  made  in  the  walls.      The  garrison 
could  no  longer  hold  out,  and  William  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange  was  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  agree  upon 
terms  of  sui-render,  not  with  the  Regent  ('  because 
thej'  would  not  acknowledge  any  lawful  magistrate 
within  the  kingdom,  being  a  native'),  J  but  with 
Strozzi,  the  Italian  commander.     At  this  moment 
a  fearful  tempest  burst  forth,  which  even  drove 
the  French  gunners  from  the  battery  :  and  some  of 
the   Castilians   suggested  that  a  sally  should  be 
attempted,   with   the   hope   of  seizing  upon    the 
deserted  ordnance  of  the  besiegers,  or  at  least  of 
making   their   escape.  §      But    the    proposal  was 
abandoned,   and  the   surrender  of  the  castle  took 
place.      Authorities  differ  respecting  the  stipula- 
tions ;  some  aiflrming  that  Strozzi  xhe  surrender  of 
engaged  for  the  safety  of  the  be-     the  castle  30th 
sieged,  their  conveyance  to  France,         ^  ^''       '• 
their  freedom  if  thej'  should  assent  to  the  condi- 
tions which  might   be  proposed  to  them  by  the 
French  King,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  declining 
to  enter  the  French  service,  for  their  removal  to 
any  country  they  might  choose,  except  Scotland. 
Others  contend  that  Strozzi  would  listen  only  to 
an    unconditional  surrender,   and  reserved    their 
lives  as  well  as  their  liberties  for  the  will  of  the 
French  monarch.  ||      Regent   Arran   had  his   son 
safely  restored  to  him  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  inmates 

*  Knox,  p.  85.  +  Ibid.  p.  85. 

J  Keith's  Kistory,  p.  53.  }  Knox,  p.  85  . 

II  Knox  aud  Buchanan  mention  distinctly  the  conditions 
to  which  Strozzi  assented,  and  which  he  subsequently 
broke.  But  Lesley  (p.  194)  and  Anderson  (MS.  History, 
vol,  ii,  pp,  94,  95)  alhrm  that  the  suiTender  was  uncon- 
ditional, Anderson  says,  '  M  length  he  [Strozzi]  was  eon- 
tent  to  pardon  them  their  lives,  if  the  king  of  France  should 
think  it  good,  else  to  stand  to  his  pleasure,'  Knox,  how- 
ever, must  have  had  the  best  means  of  knowing  what,  or  if 
any,  terms  were  agreed  on ;  and  there  was  nothing  in  his 
character  to  detract  from  the  value  of  his  testimony. 
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of  the  fortress  ^rore  conveyed  on  board  the  fleet  as 
prisoners.  A  large  portion  of  the  booty  found  in 
the  castle,  and  ■which  amounted  in  all  to  the  value  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  had  been  the  personal 
property  of  the  Cardinal,  and  consisted  of  plate, 
copes,  vestments,  and  jewels.  The  valuables  of  many 
of  the  Fife  barons,  who  held  reforming  doctrines,  had 
also,  in  the  course  of  the  four-tcen  months  that  the 
fortress  had  been  occupied  by  the  conspirators,  been 
conveyed  thither  as  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and  these 
along  with  the  plunder  which  the  garrison  had 
accumulated,  became  the  prize  of  the  captors.  The 
castle  itself  was  demolished,  as  some  allege,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  injunction  of  the  canon  law,  which 
ordains  that  any  house  in  which  the  blood  of  a 
Cardinal  has  been  shed  shall  be  laid  in  ruins  ;  but 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  fortress  was  dis- 
mantled to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
The  garrison  car-  the  English.  The  prisoners  were 
lied  to  France,  conveyed  to  France,  wliere  some  of 
them  were  consigned  to  various  dungeons  in 
Brittany,  while  others,  including  John  Knox  him- 
self, were  kept  in  chains  on  board  the  galleys,  and 
treated  with  great  indignitj-  and  cruelty.* 
The  English  Protector,  Somerset,  had  been  for 
Preparations  for  some  time  past  busily  engaged  in 
the  invasion  of  collecting  an  army  for  the  invasion 
Scotland.  of  Scotland,  and,  on  the  27th  of 
August,  he  reached  Newcastle  at  the  head  of  four- 
teen thousand  two  hundred  men,  of  which  four 
thousand  were  men-at-arms,  two  thousand  light 
horse,  and  two  hundred  mormted  Spanish  carabi- 
neers. A  fleet  of  thirty-four  ships  of  war  and 
thirty  transports,  under  Lord  Clinton,  appointed  to 
co-operate  with  the  land  forces,  at  the  same  time 
anchored  off  that  port.  Meanwhile,  the  position  of 
the  Regent  was  exceedingly  critical.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  St.  Andrew's,  a  register-book  had  been  found 
Treacherj'  of  the  in  the  chamber  of  Balnaves,  con- 
Scottish  nobles,  taining  the  signatures  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  Scottish  nobles  and  barons  who  had 
secretly  bound  themselves  to  promote  tire  designs 
of  England.  The  most  prominent  among  tlicse  infa- 
mous traitors  were  the  Earls  of  Bothwell,  Cassillis, 
and  JIarischal,  Lord  Kilmatu-s,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lord  Gray,  and  the  noto- 
rious Sir  George  Douglas.  BothweU  had  promised 
to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  Englisli  CTOVcrn- 
ment,  and  to  surrender  to  them  his  strong  castle  of 
the  Hermitage,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
the  hand  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  aunt  to  the 
young  English  monarch.-f-  The  Earls  of  Athol, 
Crawford,  Errol,  and  Sutherland,  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Gray,  and  had  intimated  their  willingness 
to  join  the  English  faction,  provided  they  were 
'  honestly  entertained.']:     Glencairn — a  veteran  in 

*  Lesley,  p.  19.5.     A  rude  song  was  made  on  tins  event, 
of  which  the  bnrden  was — 

"  Priests  content  ye,  now,  now, 
Priests  content  ye  now, 
For  Norman  and  his  companie 
Have  fill'd  the  galleys  fou'."  (full). 
+  MS.  Letter  State  Paper  Office.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  16. 
X  Ibid. 


treachery  and  state-craft — had  secretly  made  over- 
tures to  the  Protector,  offering  to  co-operate  in  the 
invasion  of  Scotland  with  two  thousand  of  his 
friends  and  vassals,  and  assuring  Somerset  that,  if 
furnished  with  mono}'  to  ec|uip  a  troop  of  horse,  he 
woidd  hold  the  Regent  in  check  till  the  arrival  of 
the  invading  army. 

These  traitorous  intrigues  were  only  partially 
known  to  Arran,  but  he  ^^i  ri-o.^,^,ation,  m^de 
learned  enough  to  make  liim  aware  l>y  the  Itegeut  for 

of    the    pcrplexin"-    and   perilous     ^^^  defence  of 
•  ,■        ■  1  •  1     -I  1        3        the  couTitry. 

position  in  which  he  was  placed. 

He  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  Avas  not  expedient 
to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  the  traitor 
nobles,  at  the  moment  when  the  country  was  on  the 
eve  of  a  foreign  invasion  ;  and,  therefore,  though 
he  thre\y  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  into  prison,  he  de- 
layed farther  proceedings  against  the  rest  of  the 
conspirators.  His  military  preparations,  however, 
manifested  greater  vigour  and  resolution  than  his 
political  measures.  A  continuous  line  of  beacons 
was  established  from  St.  Abb's  Head  to  Linlithgow, 
in  order  that  immediate  intimation  might  be  given 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  Fiery  Cross 
—a  warlike  symbol  hitherto  pecu-  j^i^ry  Cross  sent 
liar  to  the  liighland  districts—  through  the 
was,  on  the  present  emergency,  sent  counti} . 
throughout  every  part  of  the  realm,  summoning  all 
the  lieges  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  re- 
pair to  the  place  of  rendezvous  in  defence  of  their 
native  land.* 

**  "  ^Vheii  a  higliland  chieftain  designed  to  summon  hia 
clan,  upon  any  sudden  or  important  emergency,  he  slew  a 
goat,  and,  making  a  ci'oss  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its  ex- 
ti'omities  in  the  tire,  and  extinguished  them  m  tlie  blood  of 
the  animal.     This  was  called  the  '  Pier}'  Cross,'  also  '  Crean 
Tarigh,'  or  the  *  Cross  of  Shame,*  because  disobedience  to 
what  the  symbol  implied,  inferred  infamy.    It  was  delivered 
to  a  swift  and  trusty  messenger,  who  ran  full  speed  ^\■ith  it 
to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  presented  it  to  tlie  principal 
person,  with  a  single  word,  intimating  the  place  of  rendez- 
\'ous.     He  who  received  the  symbol  was  bound  to  send  it 
forward,  with  equal  dispatch,  to  the  next  village  ;  and  thus  it 
passed  with  incredible  celerity  througli  all  the  di.-^trict  wliich 
owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and  also  among  his  uUies  and 
ncighbom-s,  if  the  danger  was  common  to  them.     At  siglit 
of  the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen  yeai's  old  to 
sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was   obliged  instantly  to 
rcpah  in  his  best  arais  and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.     He  who  failed  to  appear,  suffered  the  extremi- 
ties  of    fire   and  sword,  wliich   were   eniblomatically    de- 
nounced to  the  disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks 
upon  this  warlike  signal."     (See  Appendix  to  T/ie  Ladif  of 
the  Ln-kc^  note  F.)     The  progress  of  the  Fiery  Cross  is  thus 
strikingly  described  by   Sir   "Walter   Scott  in  the  above- 
mentioned  poem.  Canto  IH.,  Stanza  xiv. : — 
"  Fast  as  the  fatal  s^-mbol  Hies, 
In  arms  the  Jiuts  and  hamlets  rl^e  ; 
From  whiding  glen,  from  upland  bro'wn, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 
Ivor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace  ; 
He  sliow'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 
The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand; 
"With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blythe, 
Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe ; 
The  herds  ^\ithout  a  keeper  stray'd, 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid; 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  ha-wdc  a^^■ay, 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay  ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms." 
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On  the  2nd  of  September,  loil,  tlie  English 
Somerset  enters  army  entered  Scotland,  and  ad- 
Scotland.  Tanced  along  the  coast  till,  on  the 
5th,  they  reached  tlie  celebrated  ravine  called  the 
Peatlis,  which  Haj'ward  has  well  described  as  "  a 
vallej'  stretching  towards  the  sea,  six  miles  in 
length,  the  hanks  of  ■which  wore  so  steep  on  either 
side  that  the  passage  across  was  not  direct,  but  by 
paths  leading  slopewise,  which,  being  manj-,  the 
place  is  for  that  reason  called  the  peaths  or  paths."* 
If  proper  advantage  had  been  taken  of  this  perilous 
defile,  where,  as  Cromwell  afterwards  said  of  it, 
'  one  man  to  hinder  was  better  than  ten  men  to 
force  a  waj','  the  further  progress  of  the  invading 
army  might  easily  have  been  arrested;  but  the 
neighbouring  barons  were  all  attached  to  the 
English  interest,  and  the  enemy  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  without  molestation.  After  crossing 
this  rugged  ravine,  which  occupied  them  the  greater 
part  of  a  day,  the  invaders  sat  down  before  the 
neighbouiing  castle  of  Dunglas,  a  stronghold  be- 
longing to  Sir  George  Douglas.  The  captain,  who 
was  a  nephew  of  Lord  Home,  finding  resistance 
vain,  speedily  surrendered,  and  "  brought  v/ith 
him,"  says  an  eye-witness,  who  has  left  a  most 
Capture  of  Dun-  interesting  description  of  the  cx- 

glas  castle.  pedition,f  "  his  band  to  my  lords 
grace,  which  was  of  twenty-one  sober  (poor) 
soldiers,  all  so  apparelled  and  appointed  that  so 
God  help  me  (I  will  snj  it  for  no  praise),  I  never 
saw  such  a  bunch  of  beggars  come  out  of  one 
house  together  in  my  life."  Six  of  these  '  sober 
soldiers'  v.'ere  detained;  the  rest  were  allowed 
to  '  gae  their  gate,' — that  is,  to  go  their  way — 
with  a  vrarning  that  they  would  be  hanged  the 
next  time  thej'  were  caught.  Patten,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  one  of  the  party  that  went  to  rifle 
the  castle,  says,  "  the  spoil  was  not  rich  sure  ;  but 
of  white  bread,  oaten  cakes,  and  Scottish  ale, 
whereof  was  indifferent  good  store,  and  soon 
bestowed  among  my  lords'  soldiers  accordingly.  As 
for  swords,  bucklers,  pikes,  pots,  pans,  yarn,  linen, 
hemp,  and  heaps  of  such  baggage  beside,  were 
scant  stoopt  for,  and  very  liberally  let  alone  ;  but, 
yet  sure,  it  would  have  rued  any  good  house- 
wife's heart  to  have  beholden  the  great  unmerciful 
murder  that  our  men  made  of  the  brood  geese  and 
good  laying  hens  that  were  slain  there  that  day, 
which  the  wives  of  the  town  had  penned  up  in 
holes  in  the  stables  and  cellars  of  the  castle  ere 
we  came."  The  fortress  was  afterwards  blown 
"up  with  gunpowder,  together  with  the  neighbour- 
ing strongholds  of  Thornton  and  Innerwick,  the 
former  belonging  to  Lord  Home,  the  latter  to  Lord 
Hamilton. 

Somerset,  continuing  his  march  close  to  the  Ger- 

March  of  the     ™an    ocean,    left    Dunbar   within 
Englisli.         a  gunshot  on  the  right,  and  pro- 
ceeded   onward   to   cast    Linton,   where   his  army 

*  Ilayward  in  Ivcnnot,  vol.  ii.  p.  281. 

t  Diary  of  W .  Patten,  reprinted  in  Dalzcll's  Fragments  nf 
S,-ottisli.  'Uiitorij.  fatten  was  conjoint  judsc-raarslLaH  of 
thfi  EnjlisU  army  along  with  the  celebrated  A\"m.  Cecil. 


crossed  the  Tyne.  Here  a  brief  skirmish  took 
place  between  a  body  of  the  Scottish  jirickcrs 
and  a  squadron  of  the  English  cavalry  under  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  On  the  "ilh  of  September 
the  invaders  reached  Lang-Niddry,  where  they 
encamped  for  the  night.  Here  a  communication 
was  opened  with  the  fleet,  which  lay  over  against 
Leith,  and  the  admiral  having  come  ashore,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  ships  of  war  should  leave 
their  present  station  and  cast  anchor  beside  the 
town  of  ]Musselburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  co-operat- 
ing with  the  land  forces.  On  the  evening  of 
Friday,  September  8,  the  English  encamped  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  town  called  Salt-Pieston — 
now  Preston-pans — within  sight  of  the  Scottish 
army,  which  lay  at  Edmonstone  Edge,  about  three 
miles  distant.  IMidway  between  tlie  two  camps, 
facing  the  west,  rose  an  eminence  called  Faside 
Brae,  which  was  at  this  time  surmounted  by  '  a 
sorry  castle  and  half  a  score  houses  of  like  worthi- 
ness by  it.'  Early  next  morning  the  Scottish  light- 
horsemen  were  seen  '  pranking '  up  and  down  this 
hill,  whooping  and  shaking  their  lances  at  the 
English  vanguard,  evidently  with  the  view  of  pro- 
voking a  contest.  In  the  afternoon  they  were 
charged  by  Lord  Grey,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
men-at-arms,  and,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  which  lasted  for  three  '^^'^'J  sarmio  . 
hours,  the  Scottish  prickers,  who  were  mounted  on 
slight,  though  hardy  hacknej-s,  were  unable  to 
sustain  the  attacks  of  the  heavy-armed  English 
troopers  with  their  barbed  steeds,  and  the  great  er 
part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  Scots  lost  in 
this  disastrous  affair  about  thirteen  hundred  men. 
Lord  Home,  the  leader  of  the  cavahy,  was  severely 
wounded,  and  his  son,  the  ISIastcr  of  Home,  was 
taken  prisoner. 

After  this  affair,  the  Protector,  accompanied  by 
the  Earl  of  "Warwick  and  other  captains,  together 
with  a  guard  of  three  hundred  horse,  proceeded  to 
the  eminence  on  which  stands  the  church  of  Inver- 
csk,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  position  of 
the  Scottish  camp.  It  consisted  of  four  long  rows 
of  white  tents,  running  from  east  strong  position 
to  west,  and  about  an  arrow-shot  of  the  Scottish 
asunder  '  not  unlike  to  four  great  camp, 

ridges  of  ripe  barley.'  The  ground  which  they 
occupied  was  very  strong,  and  had  been  chosen 
with  great  skill.  Their  left  was  protected  by  the 
Firth,  and  by  a  turf  wall  defended  by  two  field- 
pieces  and  some  musqueteers,  an  extensive  morass 
covered  their  right  flank,  while  their  front,  looking 
eastward,  was  defended  by  the  steep  aird  rugged 
banks  of  the  river  Esk,  which  flowed  between 
them  and  the  English.  Over  this  river,  about 
twelve  score  paces  from  the  sea,  was  the  old 
bridge  of  Musselburgh,  which  the  Scots  had  taken 
possession  of  and  '  kept  well  warded  with  ord- 
nance ;'  and,  as  their  army  was  almost  double 
to  that  of  the  enemj-,  it  was  evident  to  tlie  English 
general  that  if  they  chose  to  keep  their  advan- 
tageous position,  they  could  not  be  dislodged  with- 
out !>-reat  loss. 
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As  Somerset  and  his  attendants  ivere  on  tlicir 
At'emp's  to  an-est  way  back  to  their  camp,  tliey  were 
hr8;ilities.  overtaken  by  a  Scottish  herald  and 
a  trumpeter,  the  former  of  ■^•hom,  in  the  name 
of  the  governor,  proposed  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
and  offered  to  permit  the  English  to  retire  to  their 
own  country  witliout  molestation  and  upon  honour- 
able terms  ;  while  the  latter  informed  the  Protector 
that  his  master,  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  eager  to  avoid 
the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood,  was  willing  to 
decide  the  contest  either  by  single  combat  with  the 
English  general,  or  to  encounter  him  with  ten,  or 
twenty  more,  on  each  side.  Somerset,  as  was 
doubtless  expected,  declined  both  propositions. 
He  informed  the  herald  that  since  the  governor 
had  already  refused  fair  and  honourable  condi- 
tions, their  quarrel  must  now  be  decided  by  an 
appeal  to  arms  ;  and  then,  tui-ning  to  the  other 
messenger,  he  proceeded, — "  And  thou  trumpet,  say 
to  thy  master  he  seemeth  to  lack  wit  to  make  this 
challenge  to  me,  being  of  such  estate,  by  the  suffer- 
ance of  God,  as  to  have  so  mighty  a  charge  of  so 
precious  a  jewel — the  government  of  a  king's 
person  and  the  protection  of  his  realm — whilst 
there  are  yet  many  noble  gentlemen  here  his  equals 
in  rank,  to  whom  he  might  havo  addressed  his 
cartel  without  fear  of  a  refusal."  The  Earl  of 
AVarwick  here  eagerly  expressed  his  willingness  to 
accept  Huntly's  challenge,  and  offered  the  trum- 
peter a  hundred  crowns  if  he  should  bring  back  a 
favourable  answer  froni  his  master.  But  Somerset 
would  not  permit  this,  alleging  that  "  Huntly  was 
not  equal  in  ranlc  to  the  English  Earl."  "  But, 
herald,"  he  said,  "  tell  the  governor  and  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  also,  that  we  have  now  spent  some  time  in 
your  country ;  our  force  is  but  a  small  company, 
yours  far  exceeds  us  ;  yet  bring  mo  word  they  will 
meet  us  in  a  plain  field,  and  they  shall  havo  fight- 
ing enough,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  thousand  crowns 
for  thy  pains."* 

On  the  return  of  the  Protector  and  Warwick  to 
tlie  camp,  a  counsel  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Regent,  offering  to 
withdraw  the  English  troops  from  the  country,  if 
the  Scots  would  consent  to  retain  their  youthful 
queen  in  her  own  realm,  and  free  from  any  mar- 
riage contract  with  France,  till  she  was  of  age  to 
decide  for  herself  whether  she  would  fulfil  the 
original  engagement  with  the  English  monarch. 
But  such  was  the  exasperation  which  was  now  felt 
at  the  unjustifiable  aggressions  of  England,  that 
these  moderate  proposals  were  at  once  rejected  by 
the  governor,  who  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  dictated  rather  by  the 
difficulties  of  Somerset's  position  than  by  any  sin- 
cere desire  of  peace.  In  this  opinion  ho  was  con- 
firmed bj'  his  brother,  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  it  was  agreed  between  them  that 
they  should  keep  this  proposal  a  secret,  and  give 
out  that  Somerset  had  imperiously  demanded  that 

■*  Patten  intimatea  that  these  messages  Ti-cre  not  sent  by 
the  Eegent  and  Huntly  but  by  Sii-  George  Douglas,  in  their 
name,  without  their  knowledge. 


the  Scots  should  surrender  their  queen,  and  submit 
themselves  to  his  mercy.* 

This  effort  to  avert  hostilities  having  proved  nn- 
sueeessful,  preparations  were  made  for  an  imme- 
diate appeal  to  arms.  The  Scottish  camp  was  par- 
tially commanded  by  the  eminence  on  which  stood 
the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  of  Inveresk,  and  by 
the  higher  part  of  a  lane  which  led  from  the  church 
to  Faside-hill ;  and  the  English  general  resolved  to 
occupy  these  places  with  his  ordnance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  annoying  the  enemy,  and  forcing  them  to 
remove  from  their  strong  position.  He,  therefore, 
broke  up  his  camp  early  on  the  English  order  of 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  10th  of  battle. 
September,  long  remembered  in  Scotland  as  the 
'  Black  Saturday,'  and  began  to  advance  towards 
Inveresk.  His  force  was  divided  into  three  battles. 
The  vanguard  was  led  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, afterwards  Dirke  of  Northumberland,  the 
main  body  by  Somerset  in  person,  and  the  rear  by 
the  veteran  Lord  Dacre.  The  cavalry  was  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Grey,  of  Wilton,  high  mar- 
shal of  the  army,  with  whom  were  Sir  Francis 
Bryan,  Sir  Peter  Mewtas,  Sir  Francis  Fleming, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  Don  Pedro  de  Gamboa, 
the  leader  of  a  body  of  mounted  Spanish  carabi- 
neers. On  coming  in  sight  of  the  ground  which 
they  intended  to  occupy,  they  were  greatly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  was  alreadj-  in  possession  of 
the  enemj'.  It  would  appear  that  Foolish  conduct  of 
the  Ptcgcnt  had  so  strangely  mis-  the  Eegent. 
taken  the  movements  of  the  English  army,  as  to 
adopt  the  preposterous  notion  that  thejr  intended  to 
seek  refuge  on  board  their  fleet,  which  lay  in 
Musselburgh  bay.  Afraid,  therefore,  that  the 
enemy  would  escape  from  him  by  flight,  ho  had 
precipitately  quitted  his  strong  position,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  advice  of  his  best  officers,  and  was  now 
in  full  march  to  attack  Somerset  in  his  camp.  The 
Scottish  army  advanced  in  three  groat  bodies.  The 
vanguard,  consisting  of  four  thousand  of  the  men  of 
Fife,  Mearns,  Angus,  and  the  West  country,  was  led 
by  the  Earl  of  Angus  ;  the  main  battle,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  Regent  in  person,  contained  the 
military  array  of  Lothian,  Strathern,  and  Stirling- 
shire, with  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
having  on  the  right  four  thousand  Western  High- 
landers, under  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  on  the  left 
the  Macleods  and  the  ^lacgregors,  with  the  men  of 
the  Isles.  The  men  of  the  north — t-\\-elvo  thousand 
strong — led  bj'  the  Earl  of  Huntl}',  formed  the 
vanguard.  The  flanks  were  protected  by  some 
pieces  of  artillery,  drawn  by  the  soldiers  themselves, 
'  for,  in  all  this  enterprise,'  says  Patten,  '  they 
used  for  haste  so  little  the  help  of  -horses  that  they 
plucked  forth  their  ordnance  by  draught  of  men.' 
Along  with  the  army  there  marched  a  numerous 
hodj  of  priests  and  monks,  with  a  white  banner 
displayed,  on  wdrich  was  painted  a  female,  with  her 
hair  clishevelled,  kneeling  before  a  crucifix,  and 
underneath  was  the  motto,  '  Afflida:  ecclesice  ne 
ohliviscaris.' 

*  Hayward  in  Kcnnct,  voj.  ii.  p.  283.  Teller,  vol.  -iHi.  p.  2.6. 
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After  passing  the  cWrcli  of  Invercsk,  that  por- 

,     „_.     .     tion  of  the  Scottish  forces  which 
Battle  of  Pinkie.  l     l       i.^        tt  ..i 

was    nearest    to    the    inrtli    was 

severely  galled  by  the  fire  of  one  of  the  English 
galleys,  which  slew  the  Master  of  Graham  and 
twenty-five  others,  and  throw  the  Highland  archers 
Tinder  Argyle  into  such  confusion  '  that,'  says 
Patten,  '  they  could  never  after  he  made  to  come 
forward.'  In  consequence  of  this  check,  the  army 
quitted  their  exposed  position  and  moved  away  to 
the  right,  with  the  object  of  gaining  Fasidc  Brae 
and  attacking  the  enemy  from  the  high  ground. 
They  advanced  at  so  round  a  pace  '  that  it  was 
thought  of  the  most  part  of  us,'  says  Patten,  '  that 
they  were  rather  horsemen  than  footmen.'  But 
the  English  were  on  the  hill  before  them,  and  had 
succeeded  in  planting  several  pieces  of  artillery  on 
the  summit,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  fire  over  the 
heads  of  their  men  drawn  up  below.  As  soon  as 
Somerset  perceived  the  movement  of  the  Scots 
towards  Easide  Brae,  he  directed  Lord  Grey,  with 
the  cavalry  and- the  mounted  carabineers,  to  attack 
the  right  wing  of  the  Scots,  and,  if  thcj'  could  not 
break  their  array,  at  least  to  keep  them  iu  check  till 
the  other  divisions  should  have  time  to  take  up 
their  proper  positions  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  Ob- 
serving the  English  men-at-arms  advancing  to 
execute  this  manoeuvre,  the  Scottish  vanguard 
halted  in  the  midst  of  a  ploughed  field,  and  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  threatened  attack  by  forming 
in  their  usual  impenetrable  phalanx.  "  They  were 
well  furnished,"  says  the  English  judge-marshall, 
Scottish  mode  of  "  with  jack  and  skull,  dagger, 
fighting.  buckler,  and  swords,  all  notably 
broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding  good  temper,  and 
universally  so  made  to  slice,  that  as  I  never  saw 
none  so  good  so  think  I  it  hard  to  devise  the  better  ; 
hereto  every  man  his  pike  (eighteen  feet  long),  a 
great  kercher  wrapped  twice  or  thrice  about  his 
neck,  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting.  In  their  array 
toward  the  joining  with  the  enemy,  the}'  cling 
and  thrust  so  near  in  the  fore-rank,  shoulder  to 
shoulder  together,  with  their  pikes  in  both  hands 
straight  afore  them,  and  their  followers  in  that 
order  so  hard  at  their  backs,  laying  their  pikes  on 
their  foregoers'  shoulders,  that  if  they  do  assail 
undissevered  no  force  can  well  withstand  them. 
Standing  at  defence  they  thrust  shoulders  like- 
wise so  nigh  together,  the  fore-ranks  stooping  low, 
and  almost  kneeling,  held  their  pikes  in  both 
hands,  their  bucklers  on  their  left  arms,  the  butt- 
end  of  their  pike  against  the  right  foot,  the  steel 
point  inclining  tov.'ards  the  enemy  breast  high ; 
tlie  second  rank  stooped  a  little,  crossing  their 
pikes  over  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front;  those 
farther  back  stood  upright,  presenting  their  lances 
over  the  heads  of  their  coim-ades,  so  that  it  were 
as  easy  for  a  bare  finger  to  pierce  the  skin  of  an 
angry  hedgehog  as  for  any  one  to  encounter  the 
brunt  of  their  pikes."* 

Undeterred    by   the    formidable   array   of    the 
infantiy,  Lord  Gray   boldly  led   his   men  to  the 
*  Patten,  p.  59. 


attack ;  and  though  many  of  them  stuck  in  the 
broad  muddy  ditch  or  slough  which  Defeat  of  the 
laj'  between  them  and  the  enemy,  English  cavalry. 
and  their  progress  was  also  impeded  by  the 
cross  ridges  of  the  ploughed  field,  they  charged 
full  upon  the  Scottish  .spearmen,  wdio  stood  ready 
to  receive  them,  "  strikii^  their  pike-points  and 
crying,  '  Come  here,  loons  (rascals),  come  here, 
tykes  (dogs),  come  here,  heretics,'  and  such  like." 
"  Herewith,"  continues  Patten,  "  waxed  it  very 
hot  on  both  sides  with  pitiful  cries,  horrible  war, 
and  terrible  thundering  of  guns ;  beside  tlie  day 
darkened  above  head  with  smoke  of  shot ;  the  sight 
and  appearance  of  the  enemy  in  front,  the  danger 
of  death  on  every  side  ;  also  the  bullets,  pellets,  and 
arrows  flying  each  where  so  thick,  and  so  uncer- 
tainly lighting,  that  nowhere  was  there  any  surety 
of  safety ;  every  man  strucken  with  a  dreadful 
fear,  not  so  much  perchance  of  death  as  of  hurt, 
which  things,  though  they  were  but  certain  to  some, 
j'ct  doubted  of  all,  assured  cruelty  at  the  enemies' 
hands  without  hope  of  mercy — death  to  fly  and 
danger  to  fight."  "  The  whole  face  of  the  field,  at 
this  moment,"  he  adds,  "  was  both  to  the  eye  and 
the  car  so  heavy,  so  deadly,  lamentable,  furious,  out- 
rageous, terribly  confused,  and  so  quite  against  the 
quiet  nature  of  man,  that  if  to  our  nobility  the  regard 
of  their  honour  and  fame,  to  the  knights  and  captains 
the  estimation  of  their  worship  and  honesty,  and 
generally  to  us  all  the  natural  motion  of  hounden 
dut}-,  our  own  safety,  hope  of  victory,  and  the 
favour  of  God,  that  we  trusted  we  had  for  the 
equity  of  our  quarrel,  had  not  been  a  more  vehe- 
ment cause  of  courage  than  the  danger  of  death 
was  cause  of  fear,  the  verj'  horror  of  the  thing  had 
been  apt  to  make  any  man  to  forget  both  prowess 
and  policy."*  The  finest  cavalry  in  the  world 
would  have  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
impenetrable  phalanx  of  the  Scottish  infantry; 
and  in  the  first  encounter  two  hundred  of  the 
English  horsemen  were  overthrown,  including 
Edward  Shelley,  lieutenant  of  the  Bullcners,  f 
Ratcliff,  Clarence,  Preston,  and  other  veteran  offi- 
cers, their  horses  being  stabbed  in  the  belly  with 
the  spears  and  the  riders  despatched  by  the 
'whingers,'  which  the  Scots  carried  in  their  belt. 
Sir  Andrew  Flammock,  who  carried  the  English 
standard,  with  great  difficulty  saved  the  colom-s, 
leaving,  however,  a  part  of  the  staff  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Lord  Gray  himself  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  mouth  and  neck,  and  "  so  great 
was  the  tumult  and  fear  among  the  English," 
says  an  old  historian,!  "  that,  had  not  the  com- 
manders been  men  both  of  approved  courage  and 
skill,  or  haply  had  the  Scots  been  well  furnished 
with  men-at-arms,  the  army  had  that  day  been 
utterly  undone."  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Scot- 
tish cavalry  had  been  destroyed  in  the  engagement 
of  the  previous  day,  and  the  main  body  and  rear 

*  Patten,  p.  59. 

t  So  called  from  their  having  been  employed  as  the 
garrison  at  Boulogne. 

J  Hayward  in  ICeunet,  vol.  ii.  p.  28i, 
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of  the  army  were  st..l  at  a  considerable  distance, 
so  that  the  victorious  vanguard  -were  unable  to 
follow  up  the  advantage  which  they  had  gained. 
Meanwhile,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  exerted  himself  to 
restore  the  ranks  of  the  English  cavalry,  assuring 
them  that  if  they  would  only  behave  themselves 
valiantly  the  day  would  be  their  own.  By  his 
advice  a  body  of  mounted  carabineers  were  brought 
forward  to  the  brink  of  the  broad  ditch,  and  dis- 
charged their  pieces  full  in  the  faces  of  the  Scottish 
speai-men.  This  attack  was  supported  by  the  foot 
hagbutteers  and  the  archers,  while,  at  the  same 
moment,  the  artillery,  which  was  advantageously 
placed  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  began  to  play  upon 
their  serried  ranks  with  great  effect.  The  horse- 
men having  rallied,  prepared  to  renew  their 
charge ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  English  infantiy , 
which  had  as  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  engage- 
ment, were  seen  advancing  in  close  order.  The 
Scottish  van,  perceiving  that  they  were  about  to 
be  surrounded  by  an  overwhelming  force,  began 
to  withdraw  from  their  forward  position  and  to 
retire  in  good  order  to  the  main  body.     But  the 

Panic  of  the  Highland  archers,  who  were  al- 
Highlanders  and  ready    dispersed    over     the    field 

burgh  troops,  gj-ripping  the  slain,  unhappily  mis- 
took this  movement  for  a  fl-ight,  and  began  to  dis- 
perse in  all  directions.  The  panic  spread  to  the 
centre,  which  was  mainly  composed  of  the  burgh 
troops ;  and  though  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
from  the  enemy,  they  threw  down  their  weapons 
andiied  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Arran  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  put  spurs  to 
his  horse.  The  vanguard,  finding  themselves  thus 
deserted  by  the  rest  of  the  army  and  exposed  to 
the  overwhelming  attack  of  the  English,  who 
began  to  hem  them  in  on  every  side,  bceame  in- 
fected by  the  panic,  and  followed  the  other  fugitives. 
Complete  defeat   "  Therewith    then,"    says    Patten, 

of  the  Scots.  "  turned  all  the  whole  rout,  cast 
down  their  weapons,  ran  out  of  their  wards,  off 
with  their  jacks,  and  with  all  that  ever  they 
might,  betook  them  to  the  race  that  their  governor 
began.  Our  men  had  found  them  at  the  first  (as 
what  could  escape  so  many  thousand  eyes),  and 
sharply  and  quickly,  with  an  universal  outcry, 
'  They  fly !  they  fly  ' '  pursued  after  in  chase  amain  ; 
and  thereto  so  eagerly  and  with  such  fierceness  that 
they  overtook  many,  and  spared  indeed  but  few. 
But  when  they  were  once  turned,  it  was  a  wonder 
indeed  to  see  how  soon,  and  in  how  sundry  sorts 
they  were  scattered ;  the  place  they  stood  on  like 
a  wood  of  staves  strewed  on  the  ground  as  rushes 
m  a  chamber,  impassable  (they  lay  so  thick)  for 
either  horse  or  man.  Here,  at  the  first,  had  they 
let  fall  all  their  pikes ;  after  that  everj^whcre 
scattered  swords,  bucklers,  daggers,  jacks,  and  all 
things  else  that  either  was  of  any  weight,  or  might 
be  any  let  to  their  course."  *  The  fugitives  fled  in 
thi'ee  several  ways;  one  mass  took  the  road  to 
Leith  by  the  sands,  another  made  direct  for  Edin- 
burgh, either  by  the  high  road,  or  through  the 

*  Patten,  p.  66. 
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Queen's  Park,  while  the  most  numerous  body 
turned  to'\\'ards  Dalkeith,  in  the  hope  that  the 
morass  which  had  defended  the  right  of  their  camp 
would  interpose  an  obstacle  to  their  victorious 
pursuers.  The  English  cavalry,  enraged  at  their 
previous  defeat,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  companions  who  had  fallen  in  the  action, 
and  had  been  stript  by  the  Highlanders,  she-i^ed  no 
mercy,  and  crying  to  each  other  to  remember 
Panierheugh  (Penielheugh),  where  Sir  Ralph  Eure 
had  been  defeated  and  killed,  in  1546,  by  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  they  sjiurred  after  the  fugitives,  who  had 
now  no  means  either  of  defence  or  of  safety,  and 
cut  them  down  on  all  sides.  The  description 
which  an  eye-witness  has  given  of  this  merciless 
slaughter  is  horribly  graphic. 

"  Sundry  shifts — some  shrewd,  some  sorry,  made 
they  in  their  running ;  divers  of  Jlerciless  slaughter 
them,  in  their  courses  as  they  of  the  fugitives. 
were  ware  thej'  were  pursued  but  of  one,  would 
suddenly  start  back,  and  lash  at  the  legs  of  the 
horse,  or  foin  him  in  the  belly,  and  sometime  did 
they  reach  at  the  rider  also ;  whereby  Clement 
Paston  in  the  arms,  and  divers  other  otherwise,  in 
this  chase  were  liurt.  Some  other  lay  flat  in  a  fur- 
row as  though  they  were  dead,  thereby  past  bye  of 
our  men  untouched  ;  as  I  lieard  say,  the  Eail  of 
Angus  confessed  ho  couched  till  his  horse  happened 
to  be  brought  to  him.  Other  some  to  stay  in  the 
river  lowering  down  his  body,  his  head  under  the 
root  of  a  willow  tree,  with  scarce  his  nose  above 
water  for  breath.  A  shift,  but  no  succour,  it  was  to 
many  that  had  their  skulls  on,  at  the  stroke  of  the 
follower,  to  shrink  with  their  heads  into  their  shoul- 
ders, like  a  tortoise  into  his  shell.  Others  again, 
for  their  more  lightness,  cast  away  shoes  and 
doublets,  and  ran  in  their  shirts ;  and  some  also 
seen  in  this  race  all  breathless  to  fall  flat  down,  and- 

liave  run  themselves  to  death Soon  after 

tills  notable  showing  of  their  footmen's  weapons, 
began  a  pitiful  sight  of  the  dead  corpses  lying  dis- 
persed abroad ;  some  their  legs  off,  some  but 
houghed,  and  left  lying  half-dead,  some  thrust 
quite  through  the  bodj',  others  the  arms  cut  off,, 
divers  their  necks  cut  half  asunder,  many  their 
heads  cloven,  of  sundry  the  brains  pashed  out, 
some  others,  again,  their  heads  quite  off,  with  othei; 
thousand  kinds  of  killing.  After  that,  and  fm-ther 
in  chase,  all  for  the  most  part  killed  either  on  the 
head  or  in  the  neck,  for  our  horsemen  could  not 
well  reach  tliem  lower  with  their  swords.  And 
thus,  'with  blood  and  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  this 
chase  was  continued  five  miles  in  length  westward, 
from  the  place  of  their  standing,  which  was  in  the  ■ 
fallow  fields,  Underesk,  until  Edinburgh  Park,  and 
well  nigh  to  the  gates  of  the  town  itself,  and  unto' 
Leith ;  and  in  breadth  nigh  four  miles  from  the 
Frith  sands  up  toward  Dalkeith  southward.  In 
all  which  space  the  dead  bodies  lay  as  thick  as  a 
man  may  note  cattle  grazing  in  a  full-replenished 
pasture.  The  river  ran  all  red  with  blood,  so  that 
in  the  same  chase  were  counted,  as  well  by  some 
of  our  men  that  somewhat  diligently  did  mark  it, 
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as  by  some  of  them  taken  prisoners,  that  veiy  much 
did  lament  it,  to  have  been  slain  above  fourteen 
thousand.  In  all  this  compass  of  ground,  what 
vrith  weapons,  arms,  hands,  legs,  heads,  blood, 
and  dead  bodies,  their  flight  might  have  easily 
been  traced  to  every  of  their  three  refuges.  And 
for  the  smallness  of  our  number,  and  shortness  of 
time  (which  was  scant  f>\'e  hom's,  from  one  till 
well  nigh  six),  the  mortality  was  so  great,  as  it 
was  thought  the  like  aforetime  not  to  have  been 
seen."* 

The  narrator  seems  to  have  felt  that  this  mer- 
ciless slaughter  required  some  apology ;  and  he 
alleges  in  justification  of  it  the  cruelty  of  the  Scots 
at  the  battle  of  Penielheugh,  and  '  a  tj'rannous 
vow  '  they  were  said  to  have  made  before  the  en- 
gagement, that  '  if  they  overcame,  they  would  kill 
many  and  spare  few.'f  Besides,  he  adds,  a  thing 
well  done  is  twice  done  ;  and  this  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  men  who  had  ceased  to  offer  any 
resistance,  prevented  the  Scots  from  assembling 
again  in  any  force.  He  expresses  his  regret,  how- 
ever, that  so  many  of  the  nobles  and  barons  were 
slain  in  the  pursuit ;  but  this,  he  affirms,  could 
not  be  helped — "  their  armour  among  them  differ- 
ing so  little,  and  their  apparel  so  base  and  beggarly, 
■wherein  the  lurdin  was  in  a  manner  all  one  with 
tlj<!  lord,  and  the  lord  with  the  laird  ;  all  clad  alike 
in  jacks,  covered  with  white  leather  doublets  of  the 
,.'.3a:Tic,  €r  of  fustain,  and  most  commonly  all  white 
rtosen.  Not  one  with  either  chain,  brooch,  ring,  or 
■  gfci'ment  of  silk,  that  I  could  see,  unless  chains  of 
latten,  drawn  four  or  five  times  along  the  thighs 
Cfi  their  hosen  and  doublet  sleeves,  for  cutting;  and 
of  tiut  sort,  I  saw  many.  This  vileness  of  port  was 
the.etuse  that  so  manjr  of  their  great  men  and  gen- 
tlemen were  killed,  and  so  few  saved.  The  outward 
shoWi'-tilie  semblance  and  sign,  wherebj'  a  stranger 
mightifiiscern  a  villain  from  a  gentleman,  was  not 
.  aniQugtlicm  to  be  seen.  As  for  words  and  goodly 
proffer;  af  great  ransoms,  they  were  as  common  and 
rife  ia-the  mouths  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  And, 
r  thei'Cfo.rc,  iijereby  it  came  to  pass,  at  the  exami- 
nation, and  counting  of  the  jirisoners,  we  found 
•  taken  above  twenty  of  their  villains  to  one  of  their 
gontlemeji;  whom  no  man  need  to  doubt  we  had 
rather  have  spared  than  the  villains,  if  we  could 
have  knowE  any  difference  between  them  in 
taking."  | 

About  fifteen  hundred  px-isoners  in  all  were  taken, 
tlie  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  the  Earl  of 
Hiiiitly,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Yester,  the  IMaster 
of  Semple,  the  Laird  of  "Wemyss,  a  brother  of 
■the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  and  the  Captain  of  Dunbar ; 
while  no  fewer  than  fourteen  thousand  fell  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit,  which  lasted  for  five  hours. 

*  Patten,  p.  68. 

f  Tlie  cruelty  dispkyed  by  the  English  throughout  tlic 
whole  of  this  campaign  was  worthy  of  Edward  I.  himself. 
There  ^'as  a  small  fort  on  Faside  Brae,  the  garrison  of 
which,  during  the  engagement,  fired  on  su(^h  of  the  enemy 
as  came  mithin  reach.  Patten  complaisautly  mentions  tliat, 
after  the  battle,  "  the  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  they  for 
their  good  will  .brent  and  smothered  within."     Ibid.  p.  74. 

j  Ibid.  p.  69. 


Great  numbers  of  the  priests  were  found  among  the 
slain,  together  with  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Loch- 
invar,  the  Masters  of  Graham,  Erskine,  Ogilvy, 
Avondale,  and  upwards  of  two  thousand  barons  and 
gentlemen.  In  Edinburgh  alone,  this  disa.strous 
day  made  three  hundred  and  si.xty  widows. 

As  night  was  now  approaching,  the  Protector 
caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the  victorious 
army  mustered  again  at  Edmonston  Edge,  half  a 
mile  from  Musselbm-gh,  where  the  Scottish  camp 
stood.  Here  they  gave  a  great  shout  '  in  sign  of 
gladness  and  victory,'  which  was  so  loud  and  shriU 
that,  as  they  afterwards  learned,  it  was  heard  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  They  then  proceeded  to 
plunder  the  tents  of  the  enemy,  which,  according 
to  Patten,  occupied  a  space  about  a  mile  in  com- 
pass. The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  Scot- 
tish mode  of  encamping  is  exceedingly  interesting  : 
"  As  they  had  no  pavilions,  or  Scottish  mode  of 
round-houses,"  he  says,  "  of  any  encamping, 
commendable  compass,  so  were  there  few  other  tents 
with  posts,  as  the  used  manner  of  making  is  ;  and 
of  these  few  also  none  of  above  twenty  foot  length, 
but  most  far  rmder ;  for  the  most  part  all  sump- 
tuously beset  (after  their  fashion),  for  the  love  of 
France,  with  fleur  de  lys,  some  of  blue  buckram, 
some  of  black,  and  some  of  some  other  colours.  These 
white  ridges  (as  I  called  them),  that  as  we  stood 
on  Fawside  Brae  did  make  so  great  muster  to- 
wards us,  which  I  did  take  then  to  be  a  num- 
ber of  tents,  when  we  came  we  found  it  a  linen 
drapery,  of  the  coarser  cambrick  indeed,  for  it  was 
all  of  canvas  sheets,  and  were  the  tenticles,  or 
rather  cabins  and  couches  of  their  soldiers,  the 
which  (much  after  the  common  building  of  their 
country  beside)  they  had  formed  of  four  sticks, 
about  an  cU  long  a  piece,  whereof  two  fastened 
together  at  one  end  aloft,  and  the  two  ends  beneath 
sticked  in  the  ground  an  ell  asunder,  standing  in 
fashion  like  the  bow  of  a  sow's  yoke  ;  over  two  such 
bows,  one,  as  it  wore  at  their  head,  the  other  at 
their  feet,  they  stretched  a  sheet  down  on  both 
sides,  whereby  their  cabin  became  roofed  like  a 
ridge  ;  *  but  scant  shut  at  both  ends,  and  not  very 
close  beneath  on  the  sides,  unless  their  sticks  were 
the  shorter,  or  their  wives  the  more  liberal  to  lend 
them  larger  drapery  ;  howbeit,  within  they  had 
lined  them  and  stufted  them  so  thick  with  straw, 
that  although  the  weather  was  very  cold,  when  they 
were  once  couched  they  were  as  warm  as  they  had 
been  wrapped  in  horse-dung."  With  regard  to  the 
spoil  of  the  camp.  Patten  states  that  Plunder  of  the 
there  was  found  in  the  tents  good  camp, 

provision  of  white  bread,  ale,  oaten,  cakes,  oatmeal, 
mutton,  butter  in  pots,  and  cheese  ;  and  also  in 
those  of  the  principal  persons,  good  wine  and  some 
silver  plate.  The  English  next  fell  to  stripping 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  As  many  hands  make 
light  work,  observes  the  judge-marshal,  it  was  a 
wonder  to  sec  in  how  short  a  time  all  the  bodies 
were  stript  stark  naked  throughout  the  whole  space 

*  The  tents  of  the  Scottish  gipsies  of  the  present  day  are 
constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 
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over  -which  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  had  ex- 
tended. He  expresses  great  admiration  of  the 
athletic  forms  of  the  Scottish  soldiers.  Their  tall- 
ness  of  stature,  clearness  of  skin,  bigness  of  bone, 
and  due  proportion  in  all  parts,  he  says,  \vcre  such 
that,  unless  he  had  seen  them,  he  -would  not  have 
believed  the  -whole  countrj'  had  contained  so  many 
-(vell-made  men.  An  immense  quantity  of  armour 
and  weapons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
Many  articles  -were  left  on  the  ground,  '  -siliich 
they  would  not  vouchsafe  to  give  carriage  for  ; '  but 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  jacks  (coats  of  mail) 
and  swords,  together  with  thirty  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, -were  sent  by  ship  to  England.  Thus  ended 
the  fatal  battle  of  Pinkie  (so  called  from  its  being 
fought  on  the  fields  adjacent  to  the  old  mansion  of 
Pinkie  House*),  one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats 
the  Scots  have  ever  sustained.  It  -was  fought  on 
the  10th  September,  1547. 

The  battle  of  Pinkie  was  not  followed  up  by  any 
comprehensive  or  vigorous  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  victors.  It  was  within  Somerset's  power  to 
have  marched  upon  Stirling  Castle,  the  garrison  of 
which,  though  defending  the  person  of  their  infant 
sovereign,  and  increased  by  the  forces  of  the  fugi- 
tives from  Pinkie,  could  not  have  held  out  against 
his  forces.  Pie  might  also  have  occupied  and 
strengthened  such  commanding  positions  as  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  town  and  harbour  of  Leith,  and 
have  afterwards  made  a  progress  through  the  coun- 
try to  compel  the  dismayed  inhabitants  to  submit 
to  his  authority,  in  return  for  forbearance  and  pro- 
tection. It  was  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  Scottish 
independence  that  Somerset  had  neither  the  leisure, 
nor  the  firmness  of  mind,  requisite  to  mature  and 
execute  such  a  scheme  of  conquest.  Amidst  the 
rejoicings  over  the  victery  just  gained,  he  was 
apprized  of  the  formation  of  a  formidable  conspi- 
racy in  England  against  his  authority.  The 
maintenance  of  the  supreme  dignitj'  to  which  he 
had  been  raised  in  his  own  country,  was  more  de- 
sirable than  a  successful  prosecution  of  his  Scottish 
campaign,  and  he  decided  on  returning  with  all 
haste  to  the  English  court,  that  he  might  crush  the 
plots  which  had  there  arisen  during  his  short 
absence.     This  abrupt  departure  onlj'  gave  him  the 

Impolitic  con-  opportunity  and  means  of  indulging 
duct  of  the  ill  useless  ravages  and  cruelties. 
Protector.  ^^hich  resembled  rather  the  termi- 
nation of  a  border  inroad,  than  the  operations  of  a 
victorious  general  who  aims  at  completing  the 
subjugation  of  the  vanquished.  "Wiser  far  would 
it  have  been  to  have  made  a  quiet  retreat,  and  to 
have  refrained  from  irritating  a  people  with  whom, 
before  the  object  of  English  ambition  could  be 
attained,  either  negotiations  or  hostilities  must  be 
tried  anew.  The  measures  which  Somerset  now 
took,  before  withdrawing  from  Scotland,  were  only 
calculated  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the  nation 
towards  the  victorious  invaders.  Quitting  Edge- 
buckling  Brae,  where  he  had  encamped  after  the 
battle,  he  marched  to  Leith,  quartered  his  cavali-y 
*  Eeith,  p.  54. 


His  retreat. 


in  that  town,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  districts. 
Here  he  received  the  submission  of  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  whom  Arran  had  liberated  after  the 
battle;  *  and  then  proceeded  to  burn  Kinghorn  and 
several  small  fishing  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Fife, 
and  to  put  a  garrison  in  the  deserted  monastery  of 
Ineheolm,  a  petty  island  in  the  Forth.  Failing, 
for  want  of  time,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  castle 
and  destroy  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  the  abbey  of  Holyrood,  which 
he  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  leaden  roof.  After 
concluding  a  week's  irregular  havoc,  by  devoting 
Leith  to  the  flames,  he  commenced 
his  retreat  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1547.t  The  fleet  which  had  accompanied 
him  set  sail  at  the  same  time,  and  in  its  homeward 
voyage,  through  the  treachery  of  Lord  Gray, 
obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Broughty, 
which  was  now  fortified  anew  and  garrisoned  with 
an  English  force. J  In  his  march  home  through  the 
Merse  and  Teviotdale,  the  Protector  compelled 
many  of  the  leading  barons  of  those  districts  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  English  king,  and  to  sur- 
render to  him  their  strongholds.  Some  of  these 
places  of  strength  he  demolished,  others  ho  gar- 
risoned and  increased  their  fortifications.  He  placed 
two  hundred  men  in  the  strong  castle  of  Home, 
under  thci  command  of  Sir  Edward  Dudley,  and 
built  a  new  fort  upon  the  site  of  the  old  castle  of 
Roxburgh,  which  he  intrusted  to  Sir  Ralph  Bulmer, 
with  a  garrison  of  three  hundred  soldiers. 

The  defeat  at  Pinkie  was  not  the  only  disaster 

which   Scotland  suffered  at  this  ,        ,   ,„„ 

.    ,        „,  1  ,     „  , ,      Inroad  oi  \v  liartou. 

period.       Iwo    daj's    belore    the 

battle.  Lord  Wharton  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
entered  the  West  JIarches  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  five  thousand  men,  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
countiy  with  fire  and  sword.  In  this  destructive 
inroad  the  stronghold  of  Castlemilk  was  taken  and 
garrisoned  by  the  English  ;  the  town  of  Annan 
was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  church  and 
steeple  were  blown  up,  after  a  desperate  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  blaster  of  jNIa.xwell,  the  Lairds 
of  Johnston  and  Coekpool,  and  a  brave  officer 
named  Lyon,  who  were  permitted,  however,  to 
retire  with  their  lives.  Such  was  the  terror  which 
these  proceedings  infused  into  the  Annandale  Bor- 
derers, that  they  immediately  gave  in  their  sub- 
mission to  the  English  leaders,  and  swore  allegiance 
to  King  Edward.§ 

This  rough  mode  of  wooing,  however,  served 
onljf  to  exasperate  the  Scottish  people  and  to 
alienate  their  minds  still  farther  from  the  alliance 
with  England.  Meanwhile,  prompt  Energetic  conduct 
and  vigorous  measures  were  adop-  of  tfie  Queen- 
ted  by  the  Queen-mother,  and  the  mother, 
patriotic  portion  of  the  nobles,  to  sustain  the  spirit 


*  Patten's  e,\pedition,  p.  77. 

-)-  Lesley,  pp.  200,  201.     Diurnal  of  Oecurrents,  p.  45. 

j  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Lord  Clinton,  Andrew 
Dudley,  &c.,  to  tlie  Lord  Protector,  24th  September,  1547. 
Quoted  hy  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  35. 

§  Letter  of  Lord  "\Yharton  to  the  Protector,  Carlisle,  Sep- 
tember 16,  1547. 
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of  the  people  and  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
the  country.  The  infant-queen,  for  the  sake  of 
security,  was  removed  from  Stirling  to  the  priory 
of  Inchmahome,  situated  on  a  little  isle  in  the  Lake 
of  Menteith,  -^vherc  she  remained  along  with  her 
mother  and  her  governors.  Lords  Erskine  and 
Livingston,  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  of 
September.  A  proclamation  was  made  throughout 
the  country  for  the  levy  of  a  new  ai-my,  to  expel 
the  enemies  who  were  waging  such  savage  war 
against  a  free  people,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
them  to  enter  into  a  pacific  matrimonial  alliance ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops  were  assembled, 
who  skirmished  around  the  camp  of  the  English, 
cut  off  their  foragers  and  stragglers,  and  rendered 
it  exceedingly  unsafe  for  any  of  the  soldiers  to 
stray  far  from  the  main  body  during  their  retreat.* 

As  soon  as  Somerset  had  returned  to  England,  a 
convention  of  the  Scottish  nobles  was  summoned 
by  the  Governor  to  meet  at  Stirling.  It  was 
attended  by  the  Queen-dowager  and  a  number  of 
the  leading  barons,  who  were  addressed  by  Arran 
in  an  animated  speech,  urging  them  to  continue 
the  war  and  to  fight  to  the  last,  rather  than 
surrender  their  youthful  sovereign,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  cormtr}',  to  their  haughty  enemies. 
These  sentiments  were  loudly  applauded,  and  it  was 
Kssolution  to  send  ultimately  determined  to  provide 

the  queen  to  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
r ranee,  queen  by  sending  her  to  complete 
her  education  in  France.  This  projiosal  was  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  D'Ossel,  the  French  ambassador, 
who  assured  the  Scottish  nobles  of  the  affection  of 
his  master,  and  liis  determination  to  maintain  the 
ancient  alliance  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Queen-mother,  perceiving  the  favourable  impression 
which  this  declaration  had  produced,  dexterously 
hinted  that  the  Dauphin  would  be  a  more  suitable 
consort  for  their  young  queen  than  the  English  king, 
whose  pretensions  to  her  hand  liad  been  supported 
■v^ith  such  violence  and  barbarity.  The  suggestion 
was  favourably  received  by  the  council,  and  the 
Scottish  ambassadors,  who  were  at  this  time 
despatched  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  French 
couit,  were  commissioned  to  sound  the  inclinations 
of  Henry  II.  in  regard  to  the  match ;  and  he,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  received  the  overture 
with  rapture. t 

The  war  with  England  still  raged,  and  it  became 

evident  that  Scotland,  deserted  and  betrayed  by 

Trcacherj'  of  the  multitudes  of  her  leading  nobles, 

Scottish  nobles,  ^yould  be  unable  to  continue  the 
contest  unless  assisted  by  her  ancient  ally,  France. 
The  Earls  of  Angus,  Cassillis,  Lennox,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  the  Lords  Gray,  Boyd,  Maxwell,  and  CU-ans- 
ton,  with  many  other  barons,  shamefully  deserted 
the  cause  of  their  country  and  espoused  the  English 
interest.  The  veteran  traitor.  Sir  George  Douglas, 
not  only  signed  certain  secret  articles  which  l)ound 
him  to  serve  against  his  native  land,  in  the  event  of 
the  queen's  marriage  to  any  other  person  than 
Edward  VI.,  but  also  communicated  to  the  Protector 
*  Leslie,  p.  200.  f  Ibid,  p.  204. 


a  '  device  '  or  plan  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation 
of  Scotland,  which,  however,  was  rejected,  from  a 
well-founded  suspicion  that  the  venal  and  corrupt 
baron  was  not  acting  in  good  faith.*  Argyle,  a 
supporter  of  the  Reformation,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  Highlandmen,  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  the  castle  of  Broughty  and  expelling  the 
enemy  from  the  neighbouring  district ;  but  he,  too, 
was  gained  over  to  the  English  interest,  partly  by 
skilfully  playing  off  against  him  his  great  rival 
Huntly,  and  partly  by  a  bribe  of  one  thousand 
crowns.  Even  Huntly,  the  pillar  of  the  Koraish 
party  (who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie),  pi-omised  that,  if  allowed  to 
return  home,  he  would  join  the  English  faction 
and  promote  the  views  of  King  Edward,  f  In  the 
midst  of  such  baseness,  treachery,  and  selfishness, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  her  natural  de- 
fenders, it  is  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland  was  not  entirely  destroyed. 
The  Protector,  Somerset,  still  pertinaciousl)'  ad- 
hered to  the  long-cherished  project  of  the  English 
court,  but  percei^■ing  that  a  great  error  had  been 
committed  in  attempting  to  compel  the  Scots  by 
force  to  agree  to  an  alliance  with  England,  he  now 
tried  a  more  conciliatory  policj',  and,  on  the  ith  of 
February,  1547-8,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governor 
and  lords  of  the  council,  in  which  he  disclaimed  all 
views  of  conquest,  and  declared  that  his  only 
object  was  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality.  A  form  of  prayer  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  peaceful  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  by  the  marriage  of  King 
Edward  with  the  Scottish  queen,  was  also  di'awn 
up  about  this  time,  and  appointed  to  be  read  in  all 
the  churches.  J  But  these  attempts  at  conciliation 
came  too  late,  and  Somerset,  finding  that  the  Scots 
were  inveterately  hostile  to  the  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, caused  the  war  to  be  renewed  with  all  its 
former  cruelty  and  barbarity.  On  the  ISth  of 
February,  the  English  AVarden,  Inro.adofWh.irton 
Lord  "Wharton,  in  conjunction  with  ""^1  Leiuiox. 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  commanded  a  band  of 
'  assured'  Borderers,  invaded  the  "\A'estern  Marches, 
expecting  to  be  joined,  according  to  agreement,  by 
the  Earl  of  Angus  and  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  at 
the  head  of  their  numerous  letaincrs.  Neither 
promises  nor  oaths,  however,  could  bind  these  men, 
in  whom  MTiarton  found,  to  use  his  own  expressive 
language,  '  an  accustomed  fashion  of  untmth.'  En- 
raged at  their  violation  of  their  engagements,  the 
English  leader  proceeded  to  lay  waste  and  plunder 
the  country,  but  having  incautiously  divided  his 
army,  which  consisted  of  three  q-i,  ■  ,  - 
thousand  men,  and  separated  the 
cavalry  from  the  infantry,  he  was  attacked  in  the 
midst  of  a  wild  and  difficult  country  by  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  entirely  routed.   The  assured  Borderers, 

*  Illustrations  of  the  Eeign  of  Queen  Marv,  p.  99. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  Proofs  and  Illustrations  ii.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Note  XIX. 

j  I'rivy  Council  Kalendar  1547-8;  Miss  Strickland's 
Lives,  vol.  ii.  p.  95., 
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as  at  Pcnielheugh,  -when  they  saw  the  day  going- 
against  their  allies,  threw  away  their  red  crosses  and 
slaughtered  the  English  fugitives  without  mercy.* 
The  Warden  himself  with  great  difficulty  escaped 
with  the  remnant  of  his  force  to  Carlisle.  Enraged 
at  his  defeat,  and  at  the  treachery  of  the  assured 

Cruelty  of  the  Scots,  he  barbarously  put  to  death 
English" Warden,  four  of  the  noble  "youths  whom 
they  had  given  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity,  and 
grievously  maltreated  a  number  of  Scottish  priests 
and  friars  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  dragging 
them  along  with  halters  round  their  necks,  and 
thi-eatening  to  hang  them  on  the  nearest  trees. -j- 
Shortly  after,  Lord  Gray,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 

Inroad  of  Lord    body   of  troops,   invaded  the  Eas- 
Graj'.  tern  jNIarehes,  laid  waste  the  coun- 

try nearly  to  the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  burned 
Dalkeith  and  Musselburgh,  surprised  and  fortified 
Lauder  and  Haddington,  and  placed  in  the  last  of 
these  towns  a  powerful  garrison,  composed  partly  of 
English  troops  and  partly  of  foreign  mercenaries.  J 
The  castle  of  Dalkeith,  the  stronghold  of  Sir 
George  Douglas,  was  captured  by  means  of  a  dex- 
terous stratagem  of  the  English  leader,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  outwitting  the  veteran 
intriguer.  He  himself  narrowly  escaped,  Icavijig 
liis  wife,  his  eldest  son,  afterwards  Regent  Morton, 
the  Abbot  of  Arbroath,  the  Laird  of  Wedderburn, 
and  many  others  of  his  friends  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemv,  together  with  a  great  store  of  money  and 
moveables ;  as,  according  to  Gray's  account,  "  all  the 
country  had  brought  their  goods  together,  think- 
ing that  nothing  could  prevail  against  George's 
policy."  § 

The  state  of  Scotland  at  this  period,  devastated 
Miserable  state  of  by  famine,  pestilence,  intestine  di- 
the  countrj-.  visions,  and  the  swox-d,  was  de- 
plorable in  the  extreme.  The  inhabitants  of  Angus 
and  Fife  suffered  severely  from  the  spoliations 
of  the  crews  of  the  English  ships  which  laj'  in 
thei  Frith  of  Tay,  between  Broughty  Castle  and 
Dundee ;  so  that,  as  Pitscottie  informs  us,  the  barons 
and  gentlemen  of  Fife  were  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  nightly  watch  for.  safety  of  their 
goods  and  gear.||  A  fruitless  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Governor  to  capture  the  castle  of  Brought}', 
and  his  efforts  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
strongholds  of  Inchkeith  and  Haddington  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  citizens  of  Dundee, 
who  had  cordially  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation,  declared  for  England,  and  offered  to 
hold  their  town  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Go- 
vernor, fl  Many  of  the  Scottish  barons  had  already 
given  in  their  adherence  to  the  Protector,  and  the 
number  of  these  venal  traitors  increased  so  largely 
that  six  thousand  men  pledged  themselves  to  join 

*  Letter  uf  Wliarton  to  the  Protector,  23rd  February, 
1.347-8. 

t  Letter  of  Wharton  and  Lennox  to  the  Protector,  25th 
February,  1.547-8. 

I  Carte,. vol.  iii.  p.  222. 

J  Gray  to  the  Protector,  June  4,  1548. 

II  Vol.'  ii.  p.  504. 

H  Dudley  to  the  Protector,  November  1,  1547 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vi,  p.  50. 


Wharton  in  his  invasion  of  the  countiy,  and  gave 
hostages  for  their  fidelity.  In  this  extremity,  when 
the  people  were  almost  reduced  to    Arrival  of  the 
despair,  a  French  fleet  appeared  in  French 

the  Frith  of  Forth,  bringing  men,  ^^li^-'es. 
money,  and  food  for  the  starving  population ;  and, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  six  thousand  troops,  including 
three  thousand  Germans,  under  their  native  prince 
the  Rhinegrave,  and  a  body  of  Italians,  led  by  Leo 
Strozzi,  landed  at  Leith.  They  brought  with  them 
a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  and  were  commanded 
by  Andrew  do  Montelembert  Sieur  d'Esse,  an 
officer  of  brilliant  talents  and  great  experience, 
who  was  invested  with  full  powers  to  complete  the 
matrimonial  treatj'  between  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Scottish  queen. 

The  French  auxiliaries  were  speedily  joined  by 
the  Governor,  with  a  force  of  five  thousand  men,  and 
the  united  armies  soon  after  proceeded  to  invest  the 
town  of  Haddington.*  But  the  garrison  held  out 
with  such  determination  that  the  siege  was  first 
changed  into  a  blockade,  and  then  finally  raised  on 
the  approach  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsburj',  at  the  liead 
of  a  large  force,  consisting  of  nearly  twenty-two 
thousand  men.  Considerable  success,  however,  had 
attended  the  Scottish  arms.  An  escort  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  English  horse,  conducting  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition,  were  encountered  ajid  defeated 
with  great  loss.  A  fleet  appeared  in  the  Forth, 
commanded  by  Lord  Clinton,  and  a  force  was  dis- 
embarked at  St.  IMonance,  in  Fife,  but  it  was  en- 
countered and  almost  totally  cut  off  by  the  Laird  of 
Wemyss  and  the  Lord  James,  afterwards  the  famous 
Regent  Moray,  then  a  j-outh  iu  his  seventeenth 
year,  who,  with  a  wonderful  promptitude,  had  as- 
sembled the  people  of  the  district  and  hurried  to 
the  coast.  The  English,  to  the  number  of  twelve 
hundred,  were  di-awn  up  in  good  order,  and  at  first 
were  successful  in  repulsing  their  opponents,  but  an 
inrpetuous  charge  from  the  Lord  James  changed  the 
fortunes  of  the  day  and  decided  the  victory.  The 
slaughter  \^'as  great,  many  falling  in  the  contest, 
others  being  drowned  in  their  unavailing  efforts 
to  reach  their  ships.  On  the  other  hand,  serious 
losses  were  experienced  by  the  Regent.  A  fort  was 
erected  at  Broughty  Craig,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  country ;  another  was  commenced  at 
Dunglas,  where  three  thousand  Germans  were  en- 
camped to  carry  on  the  work ;  Dundee  was  taken, 
and  Dunbar  burnt  to  the  ground. 

Whilst  Haddington  continued  to  be  invested  by 
the  Regent,  a  parliament  assembled  Meeting  of  the 
on  the  17th  of  July,  in  the  abbey  parliament, 
adjoining  the  town.  On  this  occasion,  jSIonsietir 
dEsse,  commander  of  the  foreign  troops,  appeared 
as  commissioner  from  the  French  monarch,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  before  the  three  Estates  pio- 
posals  for  a  union  between  his  son,  the  Dauphin, 
and  the  youthful  queen.  Assuring  them  of  his 
master's  sympathy  in  their  patriotic  struggles 
against  England,  he  promised  them  large  assist- 
ance in  the  way  of  troops  and  money,  engaging 
*  Lesley,  pp.  208,  209. 
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they  sliould  want  for  nothing  tliat  "was  necessary 
for  the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  con- 
clusion, he  expressed  the  anxiety  which  his  master 
felt  tliat  this  marriage  should  be  consummated, 
and  the  two  countries  united  more  firmly  than  they 
had  hitherto  been  by  the  leagues  and  treaties 
which  had  subsisted  for  ceutxu'ies.  If  these  his 
proposals  were  agreed  to,  he  requested  that  the 
Scottish  queen  should  be  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  educated  at  the  expense  of  France.  In  the 
debate  which  followed  much  diversity  of  opinion 
was  exhibited.  Some  protested  that  inevitable 
calamities  would  attend  on  the  removal  of  the 
queen  ;  and  that  such  a  marriage  involved,  among 
other  consequences,  slavery  to  France,  and  a  per- 
petual war  with  England.  It  was  their  opinion 
that  the  offer  of  the  Protector's  friendship  should 
be  at  once  embraced,  as  thereby,  without  any 
further  embarrassing  stipulations,  a  peace  would 
be  secured  to  the  nation  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten 
years.  Naturally  the  French  interest  was  favoured 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  contended  for  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  the  proposed  union.  By 
a  majority  of  the  parliament,  the  matter  was  decided 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  French  monarch,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  liberties  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom  were  to  be  sacredly  pre- 
served. Tlie  departure  of  the  queen  being  at  the 
same  time  resolved  upon,  measures  were  taken  to 
secure  the  safety  of  her  passage  to  the  French  court. 
It  was  ascertained  that  the  English  would  make 
every  eSbrt  to  intercept  her,  and  stratagem  was 
resorted  to  in  order  to  defeat  their  designs.  The 
fleet  which  was  intended  to  convey  the  youthful 
queen  to  her  new  kingdom  having  sailed  from 
Leith,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding 
to  France,  altered  its  course  on  clearing  the  Forth, 
and  passing  round  the  north  of  Scotland,  through 
the  Pcntland  Firth,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde, 
and  arrived  without  accident  at  Danbarton,  to 
which  place  Mary  had,  some  time  previously,  been 
removed,  in  anticipation  of  this  event.  Here  she 
embarked  on  board  the  royal  galley,  along  with,  her 


four  Maries,  who  were  selected  from  the  families 
of  Fleming,  Beaton,  Seton,  and  Livingston,  to  l)e 
her  companions  and  playmates.*  She  was  accom- 
panied also  by  her  governors.  Lords  Erskine  and 
Livingston,  her  two  preceptors,  the  Abbot  of  Inch- 
mahome  and  the  parson  of  Balmaclellan,  her  three 
natural  brothers,  the  Lord  James,  Piior  of  St. 
Andi-ew's,  Lord  John,  Commendator  of  Holyrood, 
and  Lord  Robert,  Prior  of  Orkney,  and  about  a 
hundi-cd  attendants  of  both  sexes  and  mostly  of 
noble  birth.  An  eye-witness  of  the  embarkation 
states  that  "the  young  queen  was  at  tliat  time  one 
of  the  most  perfect  creatures  the  God  of  natui  e  ever 
formed,  for  that  her  equal  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
nor  had  the  world  another  child  of  her  fortune  and 
hopes."!  She  fortunately  escaped  the  eiforts  which 
were  made  for  her  capture,  and  reached  the  French 
sliores  in  safety  on  the  13th  of  August,  1548.  It 
has  generally  been  supposed  that  Mary  landed  at 
Brest,  but  it  appears  that,  after  beating  about  for 
thirteen  days  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  the  French 
admiral  was  forced,  by  stress  of  •^^•cathcr,  to  run 
into  the  little  port  of  RoscofF,  at  that  time  a  nest  of 
pirates  and  smugglers.J  On  the  20th  of  August 
the  Scottish  Queen  and  her  train  Tlie  arriial  of 
arrived  at  Morlaix,  and  from  thence  Mary  in  France. 
proceeding  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germain,  she  was 
received  by  Llenry  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  and  affection,  and  a  court  and  household 
were  arranged  for  her,  with  due  consideration  for 
her  exalted  rank. 

*  These  young  ladies,  celebrated  in  tradition  and  son* 
as  the  Queen's  Maries,  were  Mary  Livingston,  youngest 
daughter  of  Alexander,  fiftli  Lord  Livingston,  Mary  i'leming-, 
daughter  of  Lord  Fleming,  .and  the  illegitimate  daughter  of 
James  IV.,  Mary  Seton,  daughter  of  Lord  Seton,  and  Mary 
Beaton,  daughter  of  lieaton  of  Balfoiu-,  in  Life.  Ihey  re- 
ceived precisely  the  same  education  as  their  royal  mistress, 
being  instructed  in  whatever  she  was  taught,  and  hy  the 
same  masters.  The  exquisite  ballad  of  'the  Queen's 
itarie,'  commemorates  the  crimes  and  the  melaDcholy  fate  of 
one  of  these  ladies.  (See  Sir  AValter  Scott's  "Border 
Jlinstrclsy,"  vol.  iii.  p.  298.) 

t  Beaugue's  History  of  the  Two  Campaigns. 

J  Bargaud.  Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  iv.  p.  25. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIL 

MAEY. 
A..D.  1548—1561. 

Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish 
queen  in  France,  Henry  directed  his  ambassador  to 
intimate  to  the  Protector,  that  as  the  father  of  the 
atfianccd  husband  of  the  queen,  he  had  extended 
his  friendship  to  Scotland,  and  required  that  the 
latter  country  should  be  included  iu  his  treaty 
with  England,  and  that  all  hostilities  should  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  These  representations, 
however,  were  not  attended  with  success.  Both 
parties  carried  on  the  war  with  unabated  vigour 

Progress  of  the   and  undisguised  animosity.    It  was 
war.  characterised  at  this  period  by  a 

ferocity  almost  without  parallel  in  the  history  of 
the  respective  countries.*  The  sufferings  of  the 
Scottish  people  had  been  extreme,  and  they  now 
retaliated  on  the  English  in  the  fiercest  spirit  of 
revenge.  Their  disasters  had  been  many  and 
fatal.  On  the  field  of  Pinkie  the  flower  of  their 
nation  had  perished ;  their  country  had  been  ra- 
vaged; their  shipping  destroyed;  their  harvests 
ruined;  their  Borders  had  been  the  scene  of  re- 
peated invasions,  cruel  plunderings,  and  pitiless 
massacres.  These  excesses  could  neither  be  at  once 
forgotten,  nor  easily  forgiven. 

On  the  departure  of  Shrewsbury  for  England, 
the  cause  he  had  so  successfully  promoted  was 
materially  endangered  by  a  series  of  disasters, 
which  followed  close  upon  each  other.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  the  inhabitants  had  submitted 
to  the  English,  merely  out  of  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences of  resistance.  The  arrival  of  the  French 
excited  them  to  immediate  revolt,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  assistance,  they  attacked  and 
speedily  expelled  the  invaders.  "  The  castle  of 
Home  was  retaken ;  the  governor  of  Haddington, 
Su-  James  Wilford,  made  prisoner,  and  the  party 
he  commanded  entirely  defeated ;  the  German  gar- 
rison, which  had  been  left  in  Coldinghara,  were 
cut  to  pieces ;  the  enemy  expelled  from  their  for- 
tifications in  Inchkeith ;  the  important  strength 
of  Fasteastle  recovered  by  stratagem,  and  the  Eng- 
lish at  length  compelled  to  abandon  Haddington, 
the  defence  of  which  had  cost  them  so  much 
blood  and  treasure."  f  The  exploit  by  which  the 
castle  of  Home  was  taken  was  chai-acteristically 
daring.  A  few  soldiers,  who  were  on  the  watch 
for  an  opportunity  of  surprising  it,  perceiving  on  a 
certain  night  that  the  guards  had  relaxed  their  vigi- 
lance, boldly  scaled  the  precipitous  rock  on  which 
the  castle  was  built,  and,  killing  the  sentinel,  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  without  difficulty.  Fast- 
castle  was  recovered  in  a  manner  equally  adven- 
turous. The  governor  having  ordered  a  supply 
of  provisions,  they  were  brought  in  waggons,  in 
which,  at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  amied  men 

*  See  Appendix.     Note  XX. 

t  Lesley,  pp.  231,  232.    Tytlcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  48. 


were  concealed ;  and  these  having  suddenly  emerged 
when  the  garrison  were  unprepared,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  approaches,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  their  companions,  who  were  waiting  their  sig- 
nal in  the  neighbourhood,  the  enemy  were  easily 
overpowered,  and  the  place  secured. 

In  the  meantime,  considerable  reinforcements  were 
received  from  France.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  T)e 
Thermos  landed  with  one  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  This  seasonable  supply  enabled  the 
Regent  to  adopt  more  vigorous  and  decided  mea- 
sures. Everywhere  the  English  were  encountered 
with  success.  They  were  driven  from  point  to  point, 
and  disputing  everj'  position,  were  yet  compelled 
to  relinquish  them  one  by  one.  Broughty  Castle, 
the  strongest  remaining  fortress  in  Scotland,  was 
wrested  from  them.  Operations  were  next  com- 
menced against  Lauder,  which  would  also  have 
been  speedily  captured,  but  at  this  juncture  hos- 
tilities were  arrested  by  the  unex-  „  ,  ,  j 
,,.,,.  ,,  l  ,  ,  Peace  concluded. 
pccted  intelligence  that  peace  nad 

been  concluded  at  Boulogne  between  France  and 
England,  and  that  Scotland  had  been  made  a  party 
to  the  pacification.  Henry  had  taken  care  to 
secure  favourabl  eterms  for  his  allies.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  English  should  immediately  evacuate 
the  country,  surrender  Lauder,  demolish  the  forts 
at  Dunglas,  Roxburgh,  and  Ej'emoutli,  and  refrain 
from  any  future  invasion  of  Scotland,  unless  pro- 
voked by  new  injuries.*  These  conditions  were 
gladly  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Master  of  Erskine  was  dispatched  to  France  to 
signify  the  assent  of  the  Regent.  Hostilities  having 
thus  happily  terminated,  peace  was  proclaimed  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  April,  1550. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  conclusion  of  a  war  of 
nine  years'  duration  should  not  be  hailed  through- 
out Scotland  with  universal  satisfaction.  Im- 
mense misery  and  bloodshed  had  resulted  from  its 
protracted  continuance,  and  no  ultimate  advantage 
had  been  gained  by  either  party.  Power  and 
reputation  had  been  lost  by  England;  freedom  and 
independence  bartered  by  Scotland.  Miserably  had 
the  Protector  failed  to  carry  out  his  project  for  the 
union  of  the  two  countries,  thi-ough  the  marriage  of 
the  young  queen.  The  precipitate  measures  he 
adopted,  the  violence  which  marked  their  execution, 
and  the  excesses  committed  by  his  armies,  effec- 
tually defeated  his  object,  and  rendered  it  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  a  people  who  refused  to  have  forced 
upon  them  the  acceptance  of  any  scheme,  however 
apparently  framed  and  proposed  for  their  own 
advantage.  Another  evil,  in  connection  XN-ith  this 
war,  was  the  introduction  into  Scotland  of  French 
troops.  The  summoning  to  their  assistance  of 
foreign  mercenaries  is  a  step  which  should  always 
be  avoided  in  the  policy  of  a  nation.  Evil,  and  often 
fatal  consequences  must  be  involved  in  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measure.  The  spirit  of  independence, 
which  should  always  be  assiduously  nurtured,  is 
thereby  subdued  and  weakened.  Opportunities  are 
afforded  for  encroachments  on  the  liberties  of  the 
»  Lesley,  p.  232. 
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kingdom,  and  the  prince  atIio  has  been  invited  to 
defend,  may  aspire  to  rule.  This  was  unfortunately 
destined  to  he  the  experience  of  Scotland.  The 
presence  of  a  French  army  necessitated  the  presence 
of  French  advisers,  and  the  ascendancy  of  French 
counsels.  It  was  every  way  important  to  the 
French  monarch  that  his  influence  should  be  para- 
mount in  Scotland,  and  no  exertions  were  wanting 
on  his  part  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  In 
after  times  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and 
the  ascendancy  thus  obtained  ultimately  produced 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  peace  and  wellbeing 
of  the  country.  During  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
the  nation  had  ample  reason  to  lament  their  preci- 
pitate resolution  in  requesting  aid  from  Henry  II. 
The  French  troops  were  haughty  in  their  bearing 
and  unruly  in  their  conduct,  so  much  so  that  the 
people  could  hardly  be  induced  to  act  with  them, 
or  at  times  restrained  from  taking  arms  against 
them,  and  insisting  on  their  immediate  return  to 
their  own  country.  The  mutual  animosity  which 
existed  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  incident. 
An  idle  quarrel  having  taken  place  between  a 
French  soldier  and  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  the  city 
instantly  became  the  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 
Animated  with  equal  rage,  both  parties  flew  to 
arms,  and  fought  with  as  much  intensity  of  hatred 
as  if  the  French,  instead  of  friendly  allies,  had  been 
ruthless  invaders.  Several  persons  of  distinction, 
and  amongst  the  rest  Hamilton  of  Stenhouse,  the 
Provost,  and  his  son,  lost  their  lives  in  this  deplor- 
able disturbance.* 

The  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  England  could 
The  Queen-mother  not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  pro- 

aspiics  to  the  found  satisfaction  by  the  Queen- 
Regency,  mother,  as  she  now  had  ample 
opportunity  for  developing  the  ambitious  projects 
which  for  some  time  had  been  occupying  her  mind. 
The  House  of  Guise  had  ever  been  characterised 
by  a  bold  and  aspiring  spirit,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine 
shared  it  in  an  equal  degree  with  her  distinguished 
relatives.  Her  abilities  were  good,  her  capacity 
for  business  great,  and  her  character  on  the  whole 
such  as  did  not  disqualify  her  for  the  assumption 
of  supreme  authority,  and  the  discharge  of  its 
responsibilities.  She  had  long  entertained  the 
idea  of  supplanting  the  Regent,  and  in  her  own 
person  undertaking  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
From  time  to  time  she  had  managed,  by  a  dexterous 
application  of  her  talents,  to  insinuate  her  influence 
into  the  counsels  of  the  nation ;  and,  without 
appearing  to  take  more  upon  herself  than  her 
position  warranted,  had  in  many  instances  virtually 
administered  the  government.  But  the  possession 
of  a  power  so  extremely  precarious,  resting  as  it  did 
on  the  weakness  of  Arran,  or  the  forbearance  of  the 
nobles,  was  neither  adapted  to  her  talents  nor  con- 
genial to  her  disposition.  She  was  one  of  those 
whose  pride  would  stoop  to  occupy  a  secondary 
place,  only  with  the  view  of  employing  it  as  a  plat- 
form from  which  to  rise  to  a  loftier  elevation,  and  a 
more  commanding  sway.  Her  plans  for  this  pur- 
*  Lesley,  pp.  217,  218. 


pose  were  laid  with  great  sagacity,  and  carried  out 
with  unwearied  perseverance  and  consummate  skill. 
In  these  schemes  she  was  willingly  assisted  hj  her 
brothers,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lor-  ' 
raine,  who  supported  her  with  all  their  influence  at 
the  court  of  France.  To  arrive  at  the  proposed  ele- 
vation she  could  proceed  in  one  of  two  ways.  She 
might  either  openly  assert  her  claims  to  the  Re- 
gency, and  violently  wrest  it  from  the  hands  of  its 
present  possessor,  or  she  might  succeed  in  persuad- 
ing him  to  abdicate  his  authority  in  her  own 
favour.  The  first  was  a  scheme  which  she  at  once 
perceived  to  be  wholly  impracticable.  The  support 
of  the  nobility  would  certainly  be  extended  to 
Arran  in  such  a  contest.  Her  present  position  ex- 
posed her,  as  a  foreigner,  to  be  regarded  with  dis- 
trust. The  slightest  intimation  of  an  intention  to 
engage  in  her  service  the  French  mercenaries  would 
be  sufheient  to  ruin  her  for  ever,  and  to  excite  in  the 
country  a  feeling  of  exasperation  which  would  never 
be  allayed.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  it  seem  a 
less  hazardous  experiment  to  attempt  to  persuade 
a  man  voluntarily  to  abandon  an  office  involving 
such  dignity  and  power,  and  from  the  highest 
station  in  the  realm  to  descend  to  a  level  with  those 
over  whom  he  had  onee  ruled  with  an  almost  regal 
authority.  To  the  attainment,  however,  of  this  appa- 
rently impracticable  object  the  queen  now  devoted 
herself,  and  throughout  all  her  intrigues  exhibited 
great  prudence,  sagacity,  and  determination.  As 
nothing  could  be  ultimately  accomplished  without 
an  understanding  with  the  French  monarch  and  se- 
curing his  co-operation,  she  determined  to  effect  this 
without  delay.  For  this  purpose.  The  visit  of  the 
on  pretence  of  a  visit  to  her  daugh-  Queen-dowager 
ter,  she  resolved  to  repair  in  person  °  lance. 
to  the  court  of  France.  Early  in  September,  six  gal- 
leys and  other  French  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Strozzi,  Prior  of  Capua,  anchored  at  Newhaven, 
where  the  Queen-mother  embarked  for  her  destina- 
tion. A  numerous  and  distinguished  company  of  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  had  been  invited  to  attend  her. 
Her  retinue  included  not  only  her  own  personal  ad- 
herents, but  also  many  who  were  regarded  by  her 
with  uneasiness  and  alarm,  and  whom  she  preferred 
to  take  with  her,  trusting  that  she  might  find  means 
of  overcoming  their  dislike,  and  at  all  events  assured 
that  in  her  absence  they  could  not  prejudice  her 
cause.  She  was  accompanied  by  the  Earls  of 
Huntly,  Cassillis,  Sutherland,  and  JIarischal,  the 
Piior  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  Lords  Home,  Fleming,  and 
Maxwell,  the  Bishops  of  Caithness  and  Galloway, 
the  French  commanders  Biron,  La  Chapelle,  De 
Thermes,  D'Ossell,  and  a  brilliant  train  of  ladies.* 
The  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Normandy  was  long  and 
boisterous,  having  occupied  no  less  than  twelve 
days.  Several  times,  through  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  the  fleet  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
English  ports,  where — a  safo-conduct  having  been 
granted  to  the  Queen — they  were  kindly  received 
and  hospitably  entertained.  It  is  generally  said 
that  she  finally  landed  at  Dieppe  on  the  19th  of 
*  Lesley,  p.  235. 
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September,  1550.  From  the  following  letter,  how- 
ever, written  by  the  Constable  Montmorency  to  the 
French  Minister  at  the  court  of  Hungary,  it  appears 
that  this  is  a  mistake.  "  The  Queen  of  Scotland 
arrived  three  or  four  days  ago  at  Havre-dc-Grace,  in 
good  health  and  in  very  good  company.  She  made 
her  entry  into  Koucn  yesterday.  On  Sunday  next 
she  comes  to  meet  the  king  at  the  Abbey  de  Bonnes 
Nouvelles,  where  she  goes  to-morrow  to  sleep  and 
keep  the  festival  of  St.  ]\Iichael."  According  to  the 
account  of  Sir  John  Mason,  in  liis  letter  to  the 
English  Privy  Council,  "  she  ■n-as  received  with 
much  honour  by  tlie  King  of  France,  and  almost 
worsliipped  as  a  goddess  by  the  court."  From  Rouen 
she  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Chartrcs 
and  Blois,  where  she  passed  the  winter.  While 
resident  in  this  city,  she  entered  into  frequent  and 
earnest  consultations  witli  her  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  respecting 
the  best  mode  of  furthering  her  ambitious  designs 
upon  the  Regency.  In  this  undertaking  she  was 
warnilj'  encouraged  by  her  relatives,  who  promised 
to  promote  it  with  all  tlieir  power,  and  to  influence 
Henry  and  his  court  in  her  favour.  Nor  in  this  were 
they  uiisuccossfui.  They  represented  to  that  mo- 
narch that  it  was  necessary  to  undermine  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Regent,  in  order  to  maintain  the  French 
influence  in  Scotland,  and  to  secure  from  destruction 
the  ancient  national  religion.  They  pointed  out 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  danger  of 
its  becoming  established  in  the  land,  and  showed  that 
the  ascendancy  of  French  councils  was  the  only  secu- 
rity they  possessed  against  so  terrible  a  catastrophe. 
Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  declared  that  Ireland  was 
prepared  to  revolt  against  its  present  rulers,  and 
'  needed  but  a  token  from  France  to  be  wlioUj'  at 
her  devotion.'*  The  idea  of  detaching  Ireland 
from  the  English  crown  had  originated  with  the 
Queen-mother,  as  a  measure  of  poliej'  during  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Protector ;  and,  if  she  had  succeeded 
in  creating  a  rebellion  in  that  countrj',  she  would 
most  effectually  have  diverted  from  Scotland  the 
attention  of  the  English.  It  does  not  appear  that 
her  eflforts  were  altogether  vain  ;  for,  shortly  after 
-her  arrival  in  France,  thei'e  appeared  at  court  the 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  an  envoy  of  the  Papal 
Government,  who  had  been  dispatched  into  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  a  revolt,  and  who 
now  reported  that  everything  was  ripe  fcv  an 
insurrection. t 

These  considerations  had  their  proper  weight, 
and  Henry  willingly  consented  to  the  schemes  of 

Propositions  to  the  Queen-mother.  It  was  now 
AiTiin  to  resign   determined  formally  to  propose  to 

the  llcgency.  ^j,g  Regent  the  resignation  of  his 
office.  Panter,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the  Scottish  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  France,  Sir  Robert  Car- 
negie, and  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Kilwinning,  were 
dispatched  to  Scotland  on  this  mission.  In  making 
their  proposals  to  Arran  they  alternately  bribed 
and  threatened.     They  promised  him,  on  the  one 

*  Its.  Letter  of  Mason  to  the  Privy  Council,  4th  Decem- 
bc!-,  1550.  t  Ibid. 
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hand,  in  name  of  the  French  monarch,  the  duke- 
dom of  Chatelherault  for  himself,  and  for  his 
son  an  establishment  at  court.  A  considerable 
pension  was  also  offered  to  be  guaranteed  him, 
together  witli  a  public  ratification  of  his  conduct 
during  the  regency,  and  a  parliamentary  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  Scottish 
crown.  On  the  otlier  hand,  in  case  lie  should  re- 
fuse to  comply,  they  pointed  out  to  him  that  he 
would  inevitably  incur  tlie  displeasure  of  the  French 
king ;  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  many  dangers 
from  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  Queen- 
dowager,  and  the  growing  alienation  of  the  nobles; 
tliat  be  would  be  called  to  a  severe  reckoning  at 
tlie  majoritj'  of  the  sovereign  ;  while,  fi'om  '  the 
dilapidation  of  the  revenue  and  the  crown  lands 
which  had  taken  place  during  his  government,' 
and  his  general  mal-administration,  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  an  honourable 
discharge.*  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
tliat  a  proposal  so  extraordinarj-  and  unexpected 
would  have  been  even  for  a  moment  acquiesced  in 
bj'  the  Regent,  had  it  not  been  for  a  circumstance 
which  peculiarly  favoured  the  views  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  This  was  the  dangerous  and  well-nigh  fatal 
distemper  with  which,  at  this  time ,  tlie  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andi'cw's  was  afflicted.  This  prelate  was 
distinguished  for  his  almost  unbounded  infiuenco 
over  the  weak-minded  and  fickle  xVrran.  Sepa- 
rated from  the  counsels  which  would  certainly 
have  guided  him  to  a  wiser  and  more  politic  con- 
clusion, the  Governor  allowed  himself  to  be  won 
over  by  the  golden  promises  of 
Henry,  and  consented  to  an  ar- 
rangement which  his  better  judgment  ought  to 
have  at  once  repudiated,  t  For  their  services  in  this 
matter,  Panter  was  rewarded  with  the  rich  abbey 
of  Lassaye,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's  with  the 
priory  of  Mas^on.  The  great  object  of  the  queen's 
residence  in  France  being  thus  happily  accom- 
plished she  returned  to  Scotland,  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  being  immediately  invested  with  the 
government.  In  the  meantime  two  parliaments 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  spring  and  winter 
of  the  year  1551,  when  some  laudable  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  measures  calculated  to 
improve  and  regulate  the  economy  of  social  life. 
Enactments  were  passed  in  prohibition  of  'adul- 
teiy,  bigamy,  blasphemous  swearing,  and  indecent 
behaviom-  dm-ing  public  worsliip.  And  the  press, 
which  it  is  said  teemed  with  indecent  rhjanes  and 
ballads,  with  scandalous  songs  and  tragedies,  was 
subjected  to  the  censorship  of  an  ordinary,  and  re- 
stricted by  a  law,  which  compelled  every  printer  to 
obtain  a  license  from  the  queen  and  the  governor.'^ 
Much  exertion  was  used,  and  successfully,  to  re- 
press disorder,  to  compose  differences,  to  inspire 
respect  for  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  justice 
com-ts,  to  stimulate  industry,  to  humour  the  clergy, 
and  either  to  conciliate  or  overawe  the  nobility. 


AiTHu  consents. 


*  Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  884. 

t  Lesley,  p.  238. 

X  JXaitland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  886, 
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"N^Tiile  the  country  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
comparative  tranquillity,  and  the  queen  had  con- 
siderahly  advanced  herself  in  the  good  opinions  of 
the  nation,  she  took  advantage  of  the  popularity 
she  had  gained,  and  claimed  from  Arran  the  ful- 
filment of  his  inconsiderate  promise.  But  the 
Arran  retracts  Regent  had  no  intention  of  giving 
his  promise,  effect  to  his  pledge.  His  friend 
and  adviser,  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  had  re- 
covered from  his  malady,  which  the  Scottish  physi- 
cians had  pronounced  incurable.  His  recovery  was 
owing  to  the  skill  of  the  famous  Cardan,  a  reputed 
magician.*  His  ascendancy  over  the  Regent  was 
the  natural  result  of  his  restored  health.  Through 
his  instrumentality  it  was  that  Arran  retracted  his 
promise,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  administer 
public  affairs  on  his  own  responsibility.  Though 
naturally  indignant  at  such  conduct,  the  queen  dis- 
sembled her  resentment,  and  concerted  measures 
which  should  baffle  the  intrigues  of  her  opponents, 
and  bring  about  the  event  which  she  so  ardently 
desired.  All  parties,  without  distinction,  were 
assiduously'  courted  by  her.  She  distributed  what- 
ever favours  were  in  her  power,  and  when  these 
failed  she  indulged  in  magnificent  promises.  In 
particular  she  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the  Pro- 
testants, who  had  now  organized  a  strong  party, 
and  possessed  considerable  influence  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  the  countrj-.  So  tolerant  were  her 
opinions,  so  generous  her  sentiments,  so  large  and 
liberal  her  professions,  that  she  succeeded  in 
detaching  them  from  the  Regent,  and  including 
them  in  the  number  of  her  most  devoted  adlierents. 
To  their  exertions  must  be  traced  the  ultimate 
resignation  of  the  Governor,  and  the  queen's  ap- 
pointment to  the  regency.  It  was  evident  that 
this  consummation  could  not  longer  be  delayed. 
'  Nearlj'  a  year  had  been  spent  in  mutual  crimi- 
nation and  intrigue.'  The  Regent  had  become 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects ;  his 
court  was  deserted  by  all  men  of  rank  or  influence 
on  all  sides,  with  the  exception  of  the  primate. 
Intimation  was  made  by  the  queen  that  parliament 
would  be  summoned,  and  an  account  exacted  of  his 
mode  of  administering  the  roj'al  revenue.  Thus 
pressed,  Arran  at  length  ga\'e  way ;  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  three  Estates,  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  loo4,  he  solemnly  abdicated 
the  regency  in  favour  of  the  Queen-mother.  Instru- 
ments woe  produced,  which  formally  approved  of 

*  "I  will  be  bold,"  says  Eandolph,  in  a  letter  to  Cecil, 
"  to  trouble  your  honour  a  little  with  a  merry  tale.  Car- 
dauus,  the  Italian,  took  upon  him  the  cure  of  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  in  a  disease  that  to  all  other  men  was  judged 
desperate  and  incurable.  He  practised  upon  him  divers 
foreign  inventions ;  he  hung  him  certain  hours  in  the  day 
by  the  heels,  to  cause  him  to  avoid  at  the  month  that  the 
other  ways  nature  could  not  expel ;  he  fed  him  many  days 
■nith  young  whelps  ;  he  used  him  sometimes  with  extreme 
heats,  aud  as  many  days  with  extreme  colds.  It  is  said  that 
at  that  time  he  did  put  a  devil  within  him,  for  that  since 
that  he  hath  been  ever  the  better,  and  that  this  devil  was 
given  him  on  credit  but  for  nine  years ;  so  that  now  the 
time  is  near  expu-cd,  that  cither  he  must  go  to  hell  with  liis 
devil,  or  fall  again  into  Ms  old  mischief,  to  poison  the  whole 
country  with  his  false  practises." — Tytlcr,  vol.  vi.  Froofs 
and  Illustrations,  No.  7111. 


his  conduct  dm-ing  the  late  administration ;  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Dunbarton  Castle,  was 
invested  with  the  Duchy  of  Chatelherault,  and 
declared  second  person  in  the  kingdom,  and  nearest 
in  succession  to  the  crown.  A  commission  from 
the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  then  read,  which  con- 
ferred upon  her  mother  the  supreme  authority; 
and  the  new  Regent  having  intimated  her  accept- 
ance of  the  oflSce,  immediately  received  the  homage 
of  the  assembled  parliament.*  Thus  did  JIary  of 
Lorraine,  by  her  prudence,  sagacity,  and  persever- 
ance, attain  to  that  dignity  which  for  so  long  a 
period  had  been  the  object  of  her  ambition. 

The  regency  of  Mary  of  Guise,  hailed  at  the  time 
with  enthusiasm,  was  productive  of  consequences 
disastrous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  as  well  as  to 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  By  no  means 
destitute  of  the  qualities  necessary  Character  of  the 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  her  Eegent. 
high  position,  she  might  have  enjoyed  a  tranquil 
and  jirosperous  reign,  had  she  not  from  the  first 
been  involved  in  unfortunate  circumstances  and 
surrounded  hy  bad  advisers.  In  developing  and 
maturing  her  ambitious  schemes  she  had  mani- 
fested great  abilities,  an  accurate  discrimination  of 
character,  aud  wonderful  address  in  conciliating 
her  opponents,  in  retaining  the  confidence  of 
her  adherents,  and  securing  the  affection  and  re- 
spect of  all  classes.  Opposed  from  principle  and 
prejudice  to  the  Protestant  party,  she  yet  contrived 
by  her  prudent  management  to  secure  from  them 
the  support  of  her  pretensions  and  the  advocacy  of 
her  cause.  To  them,  indeed,  the  ultimate  success 
of  her  projects  was  principallj'  owing. 

The  difficulties  of  her  position  were  from  the 
outset  great.  Her  elevation  to  the  Difficulties  of 
regency  was  very  much  owing  to  ^^"^  position, 
the  assistance  she  had  received  from  the  court  of 
France.  The  residence  other  daughter,  the  youthful 
queen,  at  this  court,  had  placed  her  in  intimate  and 
peculiar  relations  with  Henry  II.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  the  obligations  incurred  by  the  Queen- 
mother  should  be  lightly  regarded  or  altogether 
ignored,  nor  were  the  Frenchmen  likely  to  forget 
the  part  they  had  played  or  the  services  they  had. 
rendered.  Thus,  in  the  very  commencement  of  her 
reign,  the  Regent  was  placed  in  circumstances 
which  necessitated  her  giving  offence  to  one  or 
other  of  the  powerful  parties  by  which  she  was 
surrounded.  She  could  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
endanger  her  alliance  with  France,  by  refusing  to 
forward  the  interests  of  those  whose  claims  were 
imperatively  pressed  on  her  attention  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  these  claims  be  met  without 
creating  dissatisfaction  among  her  subjects,  and 
alienating  the  affections  of  her  truest  friends. 
Regardless  of  the  consequences.  Disposal  of  state 
however,  which  at  first  were  not  ofEces  to  the 
apparent,    she    proceeded    to    dis-  French, 

tribute  the  chief  offices  of  state  among  the  French 
noblemen    and    gentlemen    who    frequented    her 
com-t.      At   this   time  the   office  of  Lord  Chan- 
*  Lesley,  pp.  249,  250. 
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cellov  was  filled  by  tlic  Earl  of  Huiitly,  a  man  of 
great  abilities  aud  occupying-  a  prominent  position, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  Koman  Catholic  party 
in  Scotland.  This  nobleman  was  virtually  dis- 
possessed of  his  power,  retaining  it  only  in  name, 
his  place  being  filled  by  ^Monsieur  do  llubaj',  \\\\o 
was  intrusted  'svith  the  great  seal  and  dignified 
with  the  name  of  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  office  of  Comptroller,  one  of  great  impor- 
tance and  responsibility',  involving-  as  it  did  tlie 
management  of  the  public  revenue,  was'committed 
to  Monsieur  Villemore.  D'Osell,  though  -without 
any  formal  position  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs, 
was  admitted  into  the  confidence  of  the  Regent,  and 
constituted  one  of  her  most  infiuential  advisers. 
These  appointments  were  naturally  galling  to  the 
Scottish  nobility ;  and  insulting  as  tliey  "were  to 
the  national  pride,  tlicj-  created  universal  indig- 
nation. They  were  tlie  first  subjects  of  dissension 
between  the  Regent  and  her  people,  and  her  popu- 
larity sustained  a  shock  which  it  never  afterwards 
recovered.  There  were  other  circumstances  which 
materially  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  Queen- 
inothcr's  position.  Two  rival  parties  in  the  state, 
equally  matched,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in 
strengtli,  witli  mutual  jealovisies  and  animosities, 
contended  for  the  mastery  over  each  other,  and  for 
influence  over  the  Regent.     These  were  the  Pro- 

Policvto«-ards    testants  and  Romanists.      To   the 

the  Kefoi-mcd     former,  as  adlicrents  of  the  ancient 
and  Catliolic      faith,   she  was  closely  united  by 
par  ics.  j^g^.  pj.jj^ciples  and  her  sympathies. 

To  the  latter  she  was  equally  bound  by  the  ties  of 
gratitude,  as  without  them  she  could  not  have  at- 
tained to  tlie  proud  eminence  which  had  crowned 
and  satisfied  her  ambition.  Her  wisest  policy  there- 
fore was  one  of  conciliation  and  forbearance,  not 
exhibiting  undue  preference  for  either,  but  dis- 
tributing lier  favours  without  partiality  to  both. 
It  was  out  of  her  power,  unfortunately,  to  preserve 
this  balance  of  mind,  or  to  refrain  from  furthering 
the  aggrandizement  of  one  party  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.  She  wanted  principles  determinate  in 
character ;  she  was  without  singleness  of  aim  and 
purpose ;  she  was  surrounded  by  selfish  and  un- 
scrupulous advisers ;  she  Vias  besieged  by  needy 
and  importunate  suitors.  Both  parties  could  not 
be  pleased.  '  She  eould  not  grant  enough  to 
satisfy  tlie  Reformers,  and  she  offended  the  Roman 
Catholics  by  granting  their  opponents  anything.' 
The  result,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was 
that  both  were  dissatisfied  and  alienated. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  government  was 

Disturbances  in  to  dispatch  the  Earl  of  Huntly 
the  North.  with  a  commission  of  lieutenancy 
to  apprehend  a  notorious  freebooter,  John  !Mur- 
derac,  the  Laird  of  Moydart,  a  chief  of  the  clan 
Ranald.  The  lawless  character  and  predatory 
habits  of  the  northern  clans  had  frequently  rendered 
necessary  the  adoption  of  severe  measures  for  their 
punishment  and  suppression.  James  TV.  had  a 
crafty  mode  of  dealing  with  these  turbulent  septs, 
.   -which,  as  a  general  policy,  was  eminently  successful. 


To  divert  their  attention  and  provide  them  with 
sufficient  occupation  in  their  own  Policy  of 
territories,  he  fomented  their  mu-  James  IV. 
tual  jealousies  and  encouraged  the  natural  anta- 
gonism of  elan  to  clan,  in  order  that,  engaged  with 
their  own  personal  conflicts,  they  might  neither 
have  leisure  nor  inclination  to  combine  for  hostile 
movements  against  his  own  government.  Fre- 
quently, however,  and  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
one  or  other  of  the  numerous  septs  started  into 
open  rebellion ;  and,  on  such  occasions,  a  powerful 
nobleman,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  set  out  for 
the  seat  of  the  distm-bance,  and  aided  by  those  who 
were  only  too  glad  to  make  common  cause  with 
him,  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  some  old  injury 
or  fancied  slight  of  their  ancient  rivals,  crushed 
the  insurrection. 

During  the  regency  of  AiTan,  John  of  Moydart 
had  openly  defied  the  government,  and  refused,  in 
answer  to  a  summons,  to  appear  before  the  court, 
which  was  then  sitting  at  Inverness.  Argyle,  it 
appears,  had  undertaken  to  compel  his  attendance, 
and  in  ease  of  his  non-compliance  to  ravage  liis  ter- 
ritories with  fire  and  sword.  This  enterprise 
having  never  been  conducted  to  a  Commission  of 
successful  issue,  if  it  was  entered  Huntiy  and  Ids 
upon  at  all,  and  the  year  1554  being  failure, 

distinguished  by  a  fresh  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
clan  Ranald,  Huntly  was  commissioned  with  full 
powers  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  This  ex- 
pedition failed ;  some  asserting  that  Huntly  had 
acted  treacherously,  others  snspeeting  the  fidelity 
of  the  elan  Chattan,  who  had  ruined  the  under- 
taking, they  said,  on  account  of  tlieir  inveterate 
animosity  to  their  leader.  This  animosity  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  circumstances.  When  the 
Queen-mother  was  about  to  depart  for  France, 
^Mackintosh,  the  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan,  '  a 
young  man  liberally  educated  by  the  Earl  of 
Moray,'  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Huntly,  who, 
without  having  charged  him  with  any  crime,  ex- 
cept that  which  to  him  was  the  greatest  of  all 
offences,  his  refusal,  arising  from  a  love  of  inde- 
pendence, to  acknowledge  Huutly's  superiority, 
had  nevertheless  confined  him  a  strict  prisoner, 
and  contrived  in  his  own  absence,  and  by  means  of 
the  instrumentality  of  his  wife,  to  procure  his 
execution.* 

Whatever  were  the  true  reasons  which  led  to  the 
failure  of  Huntly's  expedition  to  the  Highlands, 
its  unsuccessful  issue  was  attributed  to  his  own 
misconduct,  and  advantage  taken  of  the  circum- 
stance by  his  numerous  adversaries  to  compass 
his  destruction.  Returning  in  dis-  Huntly's  dis- 
grace, he  was  immediately  appre-  grace, 
bended  and  committed  to  prison.  Many  circum- 
stances might  have  operated  in  liis  favour  w-ith  the 
Queen-mother.  His  services  in  her  behalf,  during 
the  events  which  accelerated  her  ascendancy  in 
the  government,  had  been  numerous  and  eminent. 
They  w-ere  not  sufficient,  however,  on  the  present 
occasion  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of 
*  Lesley,  Jip.  251,  252.     Maitland,  vol.  ii.  p.  893. 
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his  real  or  supposed  delinquciicj^  The  fact  of  his 
punishment  being  already'  decided  upon,  tlie  onh' 
question  whicli  occupied  tlie  council  of  the  Regent 
was  its  degree  and  extent.  Some  contended  that 
liis  conduct  had  amounted  to  treason,  and  de- 
manded his  death ;  others  proposed  his  banish- 
ment to  France.  Both  counsels  were  objected  to 
by  his  principal  enemj',  Gilbert  Earl  of  Cassillis. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  deprive  him  of  all  his 
offices  and  to  banish  him  to  France  for  five  years. 
The  latter  part  of  his  sentence  was  afterwards 
commuted  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine. 

On  the  assembling  of  parliament  at  Edinburgh 
Measiues  of  (June,  1555)  many  wise  and  salu- 
legal  reform,  -j^i-y  measures  of  legal  reform  were 
proposed  and  adopted.  Subsequently  to  this  the 
Queen-regent  travelled  in  royal  state  into  the 
southern  counties  to  hold  justiciary  courts,  and 
from  the  following  account  of  her  proceedings  by 
an  English  nobleman  she  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered ability  and  discretion  in  the  exercise  of 
her  judicial  powers.  "  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the 
Scotch  queen  doth  greatly  desire  that  justice  be 
ministered  on  the  Borders ;  and  for  the  mere  ap- 
pearance thereof,  since  her  repair  to  Jedworth,  I  do 
well  understand  that  she  hath  called  before  her 
divers  of  the  worst  and  greatest  faulters  both  of 
Teviotdale  and  the  March,  and  doth  punish  them 
in  ward."  *  The  principal  adviser  of  the  Regent 
Henry  Sinclair  in  the  framing  of  measures  for 
her  adviser.  (-j^g  simplifying  of  legal  processes 
and  the  abridgement  of  the  vexatious  delays  which 
but  too  frequently  occurred  in  the  settlement  of 
suits  was  the  "  learned  Henry  Sinclair,  Dean  of 
Glasgow,  Vice-President  of  the  College  of  Justice, 
who  had  been  a  favourite  counsellor  of  her  late 
husband,  James  V. ;  but  finding  himself  neglected 
by  the  Governor  Arran,  had  retired  to  France." 
His  legal  knowledge  was  profound,  and  he  enjoyed 
an  almost  equal  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  states- 
man. In  the  judicious  exercise  of  the  powers 
intrusted  to  him  many  abuses  were  corrected, 
many  corruptions  were  swept  away,  and  justice, 
it  is  generally  acknowledged,  was  then  more  im- 
partially administered  than  at  almost  any  former 
period  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  same  spirit  of  reform  in  another  direction  was 
manifested  by  certain  statutes  of  the  parliament  of 
1555,  "proscribing  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  the 
Queen  of  May,  and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  and 
prohibiting  those  ancient  games  and  festivals  in 
which  women  '  singing  about  summer  trees  '  dis- 
turbed the  queen  and  her  lieges  in  their  progress 
through  the  country."  f 

An  event   now  occurred  which   threatened  se- 

The  Regent's      riously    to    impair    the    Regent's 

proposition  for  a  popularity  and  to  create  an  irrepa- 

mg  aimj .    j.jj^^jg  breach  between  her  and  her 

subjects.    This  was  the  attempted  introduction  into 

Scotland  of  a  standing  army,  and  that  army  to  be 

*  Fragment  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Conyers  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  cited  by  Keith.     Appendix  to  vol.  i. 
t  Acts  of  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  oOO.   Tytler,vol,  vi.  p.64. 


composed  of  foreign  mercenaries.  Such  a  proposi- 
tion could  not  fail  to  be  equally  ojfensive  to  the 
nobility  and  the  nation  at  large.  To  the  former  it 
was  especially  obnoxious.  For  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  measure,  and  in  part  Ecstraints  to  be 
also  to  furnish  a  pretence  for  its  imposed  on  the 
adoption,  it  was  contemplated  to 
break  down  the  power  of  the  barons  by  enforcing 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  their  respective 
retainers,  and  prohibiting  their  appearance  in 
public  with  a  train  of  followers  more  numerous 
than  their  personal  attendants.  Under  the  feudal 
system  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
Douglas  or  a  Huntly  to  muster  an  assemblage 
of  dependents  sufficient  to  overawe  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  impose  upon  him  such  terms  as  they 
thought  proper.  Acting  in  accordance  with  the 
counsels  of  her  French  advisers,  the  queen  en- 
deavoured, but  without  success,  to  introduce  the 
sagacious  policy  of  Henry  VII. ,  and  to  restrict 
within  proper  limits  the  almost  regal  domina- 
tion of  the  Scottish  barons.  Proclamations  were 
issued  forbidding  the  attendance  of  a  nobleman  at 
the  meetings  of  parliament,  or  the  public  conven- 
tions, with  any  other  followers  than  his  domestic 
servants. 

As  an  answer  to  these  proclamations,  and  by 
way  of  bravado,  the  Earl  of  Angus  Bold  conduct 
immediately  rode  to  Edinburgh  at  "^  Angus. 
the  head  of  a  thousand  horsemen.  Appearing  in 
the  presence  of  the  Regent,  and  upbraided  by  her 
for  this  daring  violation  of  her  express  injunctions, 
the  baron  made  this  reply:  "Well,  madam,  the 
knaves  will  follow  me.  Gladly  would  I  get  rid  of 
them,  for  they  devour  all  my  beef  and  my  bread ; 
and  much,  madam,  would  I  be  beholden  to  you  if 
you  could  tell  me  how  to  get  quit  of  them."  On 
"this  occasion  she  unfolded  to  the  earl  her  scheme 
for  the  introduction  of  foreign  troops,  which,  by 
forming  a  standing  force,  would  effectually  protect 
the  realm  from  English  invasion.  With  the  old 
and  sturdy  spirit  of  a  Scottish  noble,  Angus  replied, 
shortly,  "  We  will  fight  ourselves,  and  that  better 
than  any  hired  fellows."  * 

Notwithstanding  this  characteristic  answer,  the 
Regent  persevered  in  attempting  to  carry  out  her 
measure.  For  the  support  of  the  foreign  troops 
which  should  constitute  a  standing  army,  she  pro- 
posed that  a  tax  should  be  levied  on  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  for  this  purpose  a  general  survey 
of  the  country  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  assess- 
ments adjusted  according  to  the  annual  value  of 
the  estates  which  each  baron  possessed.     The  ob- 

*  Hume's  History  of  the  Douglases.  At  another  inter- 
view which  took  place  on  occasion  ot  a  court  banquet,  tlie 
queen  proposed  to  Angus  to  place  one  of  her  garrisons  of 
liired  troops  in  his  castle  of  Tantallan.  For  some  time 
Angus  made  no  direct  reply,  hut  addressing  apparently  a 
goshawk  which  he  had  brought  in  on  his  wrist,  and  which  he 
was  thf  n  feeding,  he  remarked,  "  The  devil  talie  the  greedy 
gled !  (liite)  thou  hast  too  much  already,  yet  thou  desirest 
more  ?"  The  Regent  having  again  introduced  the  subject, 
lie  at  length  answered,  "  Oh  yes,  madam — why  not,  madam  r 
— all  is  yours — ye  shall  have  it.  But,  madam,  1  must  be 
captain  of  your  muster,  and  keeper  of  'Tantallau." 
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noxiousness  of  this  tax  was  speedily  manifested  in 
the  spirit  of  determined  opposition  -n-hich  it  ealled 
The  opposition  of  forth.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
the  barons  to  the  to  the  number  of  tliree  hundred, 
standing  army,  assembled  in  the  Abbey  Church  of 
Holyrood,  and,  after  denouncing  the  measure  in 
strong  terms,  deputed  Sir  James  Sandilands  of 
Caldor,  and  the  Laird  of  Wemyss,  to  -wait  upon  the 
queen,  and  remonstrate  ■with  her  against  the  uncon- 
stitutional step  she  was  then  meditating.  They 
remarked  that  Scotland  had  never  wanted  brave  de- 
fenders in  the  person  of  their  own  sons  ;  that  they, 
like  their  ancestors  before  them,  were  prepared  to 
fight  her  battles  ;  that  the  admission  of  mercenaries 
into  the  country  was  hazardous  and  uncalled  for  ; 
that  the  proposed  registration  of  their  lands,  and 
inquisition  into  their  fortunes,  were  unjustifiable 
innovations  on  their  ancient  customs,  and  would 
hardly  be  submitted  to  by  the  nation.  This  spirited 
remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  mea- 
sure was  at  once  abandoned. 
Peace  had  for  some  time  been  continued  with 
Anxiety  of  the  England.  The  commencement  of 
Eegcnt  for  war  war,  however,  between  Henry  of 
with  England,  prance  and  Philip  of  Spain,  thi-eat- 
ened  to  involve  the  nation  in  hostilities.  The 
former  had  the  Pope  as  an  ally ;  the  latter,  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  England, 
was  strengthened  by  considerable  reinforcements 
from  that  country.  Sensible  of  the  great  importance 
of  securing  the  assistance  of  Scotland  as  a  means  of 
diverting  the  attention  of  his  enemies,  Henry  dis- 
patched ambassadors  to  induce  the  Regent  to  declare 
war  against  England.  Naturally  attached  to  the 
house  of  Guise,  the  queen  was  willing  to  give  effect 
Kesistanee  of  to  the  wishes  of  her  kinsman.  She 
the  nobility.  assembled  the  nobles  at  Newbattle, 
recounted  the  numerous  injuries  which  from  time 
to  time  they  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  urged  them  at  once  to  assume  the  offen- 
sive, and  dispatch  their  forces  to  the  Borders. 
Various  motives  have  been  assigned  to  account  for 
the  refusal  of  the  barons  on  this  occasion  to  carry 
outlier  plans.  It  is  not  improbable  that  jealousy  of 
her  French  advisers,  together  with  a  natural  unwil- 
lingness to  engage  in  war  merely  to  assist  Henry, 
principally  weighed  with  them  in  the  decision  they 
arrived  at.  It  is  certain  their  refusal  was  instant 
and  peremptory.  Foiled  in  her  intentions,  the 
queen  compassed  her  end  in  another  way.  By  the 
advice  it  is  believed  of  D'Osell,  she  ordered,  in 
violation  of  the  late  treaty,  the  fortress  of  Eye- 
mouth, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick,  to  be 
rebuilt.  Here  she  planted  a  strong  garrison,  and 
established  a  magazine  for  military  stores  and  ar- 
tillery. This  step,  she  was  perfectly  aware,  would 
provoke  the  hostility  of  the  English,  for  during  the 
course  of  the  last  negotiations  it  had  been  mutually 
agreed  that  this  fortress  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground  and  never  again  reconstructed.  The  expect- 
ations of  the  Regent  were  at  once  realised.  Eye- 
mouth Castle  was  invested,  and  a  pretence  furnished 
for  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities.     In  the 


meantime,  aware  of  the  disposition  of  the  Regent, 
the  Border  chiefs  had  already  made  an  incursion 
into  the  English  territory  ;  but,  after  some  successful 
forays,  a  body  of  these  marauders,  under  Lord  Home, 
were  encountered  and  signally  defeated  at  Elack- 
brey.  War  being  now  determined  on,  proclamations 
were  issued  summoning  the  army  to  assemble  at 
Edinburgh.  Prom  this  city  the  Regent  proceeded 
to  Kelso,  and  there,  in  council,  proposed  that  Eng- 
land should  be  instantly  invaded.  This  was  a  step 
which  the  nobles  at  once  decidedly  refused  to  take. 
Disappointed  and  indignant,  the  queen  attempted 
to  compel  them  to  the  adoption  of  her  measures 
by  continuing  the  war  in  her  own  person,  and 
by  besieging,  with  the  Prench  force  at  her  com- 
mand, the  castle  of  Wark.  Troops  and  cannon 
were  dispatched  across  the  Tweed  by  the  orders  of 
D'Osell.  The  council,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter,  were  enraged  at  this  assumption  of 
authority  on  the  part  of  a  foreigner ;  and,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  an  assem- 
blage of  the  nobles  was  convened  at  Maxwell  Haugli, 
when  a  resolution  was  passed,  which  ordered  the 
siege  of  Wark  to  be  raised,  and  the  troops  to  return 
to  their  own  country.  Her  plans  being  thus  every- 
where thwarted,  the  Regent  with  reluctance  dis- 
banded her  army. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  in  the  history  of  the  present      ji^ry's  mar- 
times,  the  marriage   between  the       riage  to  tho 
vouthful  queen  and  the  Dauphin        Dauphm, 
•f-n,  '■  T,,  ■-,     .    Dec.  14,  1657. 

01  t  ranee.   Many  reasons  weighed 

with  the  queen-mother  in  deshing  the  consumma- 
tion of  this  alliance.  The  centre  of  contending 
factions,  she  had  to  play  a  difficult  and  arduous  part. 
Ambitious  of  power,  and  desirous,  if  possible,  of 
perpetuating  her  government,  she  perceived  that  in 
order  to  gain  this  end  rigorous  restraints  must  be 
imposed  on  the  growing  domination  of  such  noble- 
men as  Huntly,  Argyle,  and  Chatelherault.  Nothing 
could  be  better  fitted  to  further  her  projects  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  to  confer  additional  strength  on 
her  own  party,  than  an  intimate  union  with  Prance 
through  the  contemplated  marriage  of  her  daughter. 
But,  however  popular  this  alliance  pi-gncii  oppo- 
might  be  in  the  latter  country,  sition  to  the 
there  were  not  wanting  at  court  mamago. 
advisers  of  the  monarch  who  strongly  dissuaded 
him  from  giving  it  his  sanction.  Among  these  was 
the  Constable  Montmorency,  who  had  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  break  off  an  engagement  which 
'  reflected  so  much  lustre  on  the  princes  of  Lor- 
raine.' He  had  pointed  out,  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  sovereign  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  maintain  order  in  the  country ;  and  that 
for  this  reason  the  young  queen  should  be  bestowed 
on  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  who,  by  residing 
in  Scotland,  '  might  preserve  that  kingdom  an 
useful  ally  to  Prance,  which,  by  a  nearer  union  to  the 
crown,  would  become  a  mutinous  and  ungovernable 
province.'  *     The  constable,  however,  was  at  this 

*  Memoirs  of  Sir  James  Melville,  p.  72.    Published  by 
the  Maitland  Club. 
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Appointment 
of  coniinis- 


timo  a  prisoner  in  Spain ;  and  the  influence  of 
the  house  of  Lorraine  prevailed  over  these  prudent 
counsels. 

In  the  month  of  December,  a  parliament  was 

_   ^^      ,        .,      summoned   at   Edinburgh  to   con- 
Letter  from  tlie     .  _         ,   , ,  ,  •  ,    ,     ?  .     ,  , 
French  raoDarch  sider  a  letter  which  had  just  been 
to  the  Scottish    received    fi-om    the    French    mo- 
parliament,      nai-ch.      After   reciting    at    some 
length  the  ancient  treaties  and  long  continuance  of 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  this  letter  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that,  as  the  Dauphin  had  attained 
the  full  legal  ago,  the  solemnization  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen  of  Scots  should  no  longer  bo  de- 
layed ;  and  that  for  this   pui'pose  proper  persons 
should  be  chosen  out  of  the  three  Estates  to  proceed 
as  ambassadors  to  the  French  court,  and  give  to 
the  imjiortant  ceremony  the  sanction  of  their  pre- 
sence.    This  missive  was  favourably  received  by 
l^arliamcnt ;  and,  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king,  eight  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men were  selected  as  commissioners 
sioncrs.         from  the  Scottish  nation,  and  au- 
thorised to  complete  the  marriage.     These  were 
the  Earl  of  Cassillis,  Lords  Fleming  and  Seton, 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  James  Beaton,  archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  Robert  Reid,  president  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, Lord  James  Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
John  Erskine,  provost  of  Montrose.     The  instruc- 

„,    .   .     ,      ,.       tions  they  received  were  such  as  to 
1  heir  instructions  ,  -^ 

as  to  the  inde-     do  ail  honour  to  the  parliament  trom 
pcndence  of  the    which  they  emanated.    Every  pre- 
kingdom.        caution  was  adopted  which  could 
tend  to  secure  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  maintenance  of  its  laws  and 
institutions.     After  a  somewhat  hazardous  voj^age, 
in  which  two  of  theu-  vessels  were  wrecked,  the 
ambassadors  arrived  at  the  French  court,  and  at  once 
entered  on  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  mission.  They 
found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  full  recognition 
of  all  their  demands.     To  all  appearance  nothing 
could  bo  more  fair  and  honourable  than  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  met  by  the  French  king.  Pre- 
liminaries having  been  thus  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
both  parties  proceeded  to  arrange  the  conditions  of 
the  union.  It  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  Dauphin, 
by  consent  of  the  king,  his  father,  and  his  royal 
Articles  of  the    consort,  should  bear  the  name  and 
inarriaR-c  con-     title  of  King  of  Scotland  ;  that  the 
tract.  arms  of  that  crown  should  be  quar- 

tered with  his  own  ;  and  that  on  his  accession  to 
the  tlirone  of  France,  he  should  assume  the  title 
and  arms  of  both  kingdoms  united  under  one  crown. 
It  was  provided  further,  that  the  eldest  son  of  the 
marriage  should  be  king  of  France  and  Scotland  ; 
and  that  if  daughters  were  the  only  issue,  the  eldest 
should  1)0  Queen  of  Scotland  ;  that  as  a  daughter  of 
France,  she  should  be  portioned  with  a  dowry  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  be  disposed  of  in 
marriage  with  the  united  consent  of  the  Estates  of 
Scotland  and  the  King  of  France.  The  jointure  of 
Jlury  was  fixed  at  six  hundred  thousand  livres  if 
her  husband  died  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  ; 
but  if  she   became  a  widow  when  he  was   still 


Dauphin,  it  was  to  be  reduced  to  half  that  sum. 
Lastly,  the  commissioners  agreed,  immediately  after 
the   marriage,    to    swear   fealty  to    the   Dauphin 
in  the  name  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  on  the 
ground  that  their  sovereign,  the  Dauphnicss,  was 
his  consort.*     These  conditions  having  been  for- 
mally arranged,  the  marriage  of  the  Solemnii^ation  of 
illustrious   personages  was   solem-     the  marriage, 
nized  with  great  pomp  at  Paris  by   ^P''^  I'^i  ^558. 
the  Cardinal  Bourbon,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Notre  Dame..    The  ceremony  was  attended  by  the 
King   and  Queen  of  France,  four   cardinals,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  most  august  person- 
ages of  the  realm . 

But  while  eveiything  on  the  part  of  the  French 
had    been    conducted    apparently  Duplicity  of  the 
with  fairness  and  impartiality,  in         French, 
reality  they  had  been  guilty  of  baseness  and  trea- 
chery.    Possessed  of  an  insatiable  ambition,  the 
house  of  Guise  attempted  to  compass  by  fraud  what 
they  could  not  obtain  by  force.     Projects  of  a  dis- 
honourable character  were  entertained  and  carried 
out  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  court  of  Henry  II.,  amongst  whom  were  the  kicg 
himself,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seals,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.     Ten  days 
25revious  to  the  public  transactions  which  ratified 
the  conditions  of  marriage  between  the  queen  and 
Dauphin,  Mary  had  been  induced  to  subscribe  three 
secret   documents,   containing  stipulations   highly 
dishonourable  and  perfidious.     By  the  first,  should 
she  herself   die  without  issue,   she  conferred  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  with  whatever  inheritance 
or  succession  might  thereafter  be  connected  with 
it,  in  free  gift  upon  the   King  of  France.      The 
second   provided  that   the  same   monarch  should 
hold  possession  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  sum  of  a 
million  pieces  of  eight  should  be  received  by  him, 
in  discharge  of  the  nation's  obligations  for  exjjenses 
incm-red  by  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the 
queen  in  France.     The  last  document  embodied  a 
declaration  to  the  effect  that  these  deeds  were  to 
be  held  valid,   notwithstanding  anj-fhing  to  the 
contrary  she  might   afterwards  be   persuaded  or 
necessitated  to  declare  in  consequence  of  the  soli- 
citation of  her  subjects,  or  the  resolution  of  her 
parliament.!    -A-S  a  party  in  these  secret  and  under- 
hand transactions,  Mary,  from  her  youth  and  inex- 
perience, being  at  this  time  only  fifteen,  must  be 
held  guiltless.     The  whole  scheme  was  evidently 
concocted  bj'  the  princes  of  the  Guisian  family,  for 
the  purpose  of  aggrandizing  that  ambitious  house. 
Their  designs  on  the  liberties  and  independence  of 
Sootland  were  speedily  apparent.     We  have  seen 
that  the  commissioners  had  agreed  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  Daujjhin,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  their 
sovereign.     Their  own   interpretation  of  this  act 
attached   to   it  slight  importance.     His   title,  as 
king,  they  viewed  as  simply  honorary  and  compli- 
mentary.    But  the  French  insisted  on  annexing  to 
it  solid  privileges  and  supreme  power.     AVhen  the 
rejoicings  consequent  on  the  marriage  ceremonial 
*  Keith,  vol.  i.    Appendix,  No.  XI.        f  Keith,  p.  74. 
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were  concluded,  the  ambassadors  were  s-ummoned 
to  appear  before  the  Frencb  council,  and  the 
chancellor  demanded  that  the  crown,  or  other 
insignia  of  royalty,  should  bo  produced,  in  order 
that  the  crown-matrimonial  might  be  conferred 
on  the  Dauphin,  and  the  rights  of  a  legitimate 
sovereign  vested  in  his  person.  To  a  demand 
so  extraordinary  it  was  at  once  replied  that  their 
mission  was  explicit ;  that  they  could  not  exceed 
their  powers  ;  and  that  even  if  it  were  not  so,  they 
woidd  never  be  a  party  in  any  transaction  which 
tended  to  change  the  order  of  succession  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  In  this  matter  they  had  lately  been 
furnished  with  a  precedent  for  their  conduct,  which 
they  were  prudent  enough  to  follow.  The  marriage 
articles  between  Mary  of  England  and  Philip  of 
Spain  had  been  framed  on  the  principle  of  regard- 
ing with  jealousy  and  suspicion  the  near  approach 
of  a  foreigner  to  the  throne.  The  commissioners 
from  Scotland  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and 
their  refusal  to  depart  from  it  was  firm  and  decided.* 
Shortly  afterwards  the  commissioners  set  out 
on  their  return  to  Scotland.  It  was  a  disastrous 
Death  of  four  of  i'^'^'^'^<^7'  for,  on  reaching  Dieppe, 
the  ambassadors  four  of  their  number  died  suddenly, 
aad  suspicions  Reid,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  ex- 
of  poison.        pjj.^^  ^^   ^^^    g^j^    gj    September. 

After  a  few  daj's,  the  Earls  of  Rothes  and  Cassillis, 
together  with  Lord  Fleming,  were  also  carried  off, 
their  illness  lasting  only  a  few  hours.  From  their 
determined  opposition  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
the  house  of  Guise  grave  suspicions  were  enter- 
tained that  these  unexpected  deaths  were  the 
residts  of  poison,  administered  by  some  of  their  un- 
scrupulous adherents.  It  is  certain  that  their 
removal  was  very  opportune  for  the  French  party, 
as  their  influence  would  have  been  employed  against 
them  when  the  questions  at  issue  came  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  Scottish  Estates.  The  parliament 
assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember.    Great  efforts  were  made  by  the  partisans 


Proposition  to 


of  the  house  of  Guise  to  obtain  the 


parliament  that  consent  of  the  three  Estates  to  the 
thecrown-matri-  conferring  on  the  Dauphin  of  the 
be  given  to  crown-matrimonial.  In  this  they 
the  Dauphin,  were  actively  supported  by  the 
Queen-mother  and  the  friends  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion. The  movement  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whose  interests  would  be 
seriously  compromised  by  the  proposed  transaction. 
The  contest  was  keen  but  unequal,  for  the  party  of 
the  Regent,  strengthened  on  this  occasion  by  acces- 
sions from  the  Reformers,  was  all-powerful.  Ac- 
cordingly, an  act  was  passed,  declaring  that  the 
crown-matrimonial  should  be  granted  to  the  consort 
of  Mary ;  that  during  his  marriage  his  title  should 
be  King  of  Scotland-;  "that  all  letters  should 
henceforth  run  in  the  style  of  '  Francis  and  Mary, 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  Dauphin  and  Dau- 
phiness  of  Vienne  ; '  and  that  the  great  seal  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  should 
be  changed."-)-  Every  precaution  was  adopted  to 
*  Maitland,  p.  903.        t  ^eitli!  P'  77  i  Lesley,  p.  268. 


guard  against  any  alteration  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession being  eflFected  by  this  act.  But,  not  content 
with  the  security  thus  afforded,  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
Duke  of  Hamilton  entered  his  so-  ton's  protest. 
lemn  protest  against  the  concession  which  had  now 
been  made.  Perhaps  the  most  surprising  circum- 
stance in  this  transaction  is  the  important  assist- 
ance rendered  to  the  Regent  by  the  party  of  the 
Reformation.  Certain  it  is  that  without  this  she 
would  have  signally  failed  in  carrying  out  her  mea- 
sures. The  only  explanation  which  seems  pro- 
bable is,  that  the  Protestants  were  desirous  of  con- 
ciliating the  queen  by  timely  compliances  with  her 
demands,  when  these  were  not  incompatible  with 
their  ideas  of  absolute  right  and  justice.  Times  of 
dif&culty  were  at  hand.  Contests,  the  severity  of 
which  had  been  mitigated  by  intervening  events, 
were  about  to  be  renewed ;  priestly  tyranny  was 
becoming  every  day  more  intolerable ;  and,  with 
the  prospect  of  coming  into  collision  with  the 
Romish  party,  a  conciliatory  policy  was  evidently 
the  most  prudent  for  the  adherents  of  the  reformed 
religion. 

While  these  negotiations  were  being  settled,  the 
war  between  France  and  England  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  vigour  and  determination.  In  the 
progress  of  the  campaign  the  arms  of  the  Dulio  of 
Guise  were  attended  with  signal  successes,  and 
finallj'  crowned  hj  the  capture  of  Calais.  Scotland 
was  but  slightly'  involved  in  the  contests  of  this 
period.  The  Borderers,  indeed,  of  the  respective 
countries  were,  as  usual,  actively  engaged  in  forays; 
many  incursions  took  place;  many  villages  were 
burnt,  and  much  booty  scoured.  Two  noblemen 
were  taken  prisoners  by  the  English.  An  English 
fleet,  under  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Clare,  was 
dispatched  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Pi-o- 
ceeding  to  the  Orkneys,  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing Kirkwall,  he  landed  a  considerable  force  ;  but, 
before  his  operations  could  be  carried  out,  his  fleet 
was  compelled,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  tempest, 
to  put  out  to  sea,  and,  without  any  further  attempts, 
he  returned  to  England. 

At  this  time  there  happened  an  event  the  im- 
portance of  which,  in  its  bearings  on  the  history  of 
Europe,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  This  was  the 
death  of  Mary,  and  the  accession  Accession  of  Eliza- 
of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  Eng-  beth  to  tlie  throne 
land.  Distinguished  in  after  years  of  England. 
for  the  prudence,  sagacity,  and  foresight  of  her 
counsels,  this  princess  marked  the  commencement 
of  her  reign  by  an  act  of  policy  -^I'hich  proved  her 
possession  of  the  qualities  now  indicated.  Mo- 
tives were  not  wanting,  urging  her  to  cany  on  with 
vigom-  the  war  with  France.  Calais,  which  for 
two  centuries  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Eng- 
land, was  now  lost.  The  conduct  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  in  advancing  the  claims  of  ]Mary  to  the 
English  throne,  and  setting  aside  the  title  of 
Elizabeth,  whom  they  declared  illegitimate,  to- 
gether with  the  assumption  by  JIary  and  her 
husband  of  the  arms  of  England,  were  calculated 
to  awaken  her  resentment  and  provoke  her  hostility. 
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AVhatever  were  lier  feelings,  she  effectually  dis- 
sembled them ;  and  when  treaties  were  concluded 
at  the  Chateau  Cambresis  between  France  and 
Spain,  she  consented  to  become  a  party  in  these 
negotiations.  With  this  view  she  dispatched  com- 
missioners from  England,  who  were  instructed, 
however,  that  unless  Scotland  were  included  in  the 
present  treaty,  it  was  needless  to  proceed  further.* 
Trcatyof  Norham,  The  Queen-regent  was  not  im- 
31st  May,  1559.  ^yiUing  to  conclude  a  peace,  and 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  her  secretary,  was  sent 
to  France  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  as 
might  seem  expedient.  The  result  was  that,  inde- 
pendent of  the  treaties  between  England,  France, 
and  Spain,  a  separate  treaty  was  concluded  between 
Scotland  and  England.f  The  final  negotiations  on 
this  subject  were  completed  at  Norham.  It  was 
provided  by  this  treaty  that  the  fortress  of  Eye- 
mouth should  be  once  more  destroyed,  that  several 
castles  lately  erected  on  the  English  Borders  should 
be  also  razed,  and  that  a  lasting  peace  should  be 
proclaimed  between  the  two  countries. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Reformation,  which  had 
Progress  of  the    happily  begun   in    Scotland,   was 

Eeformation.  making  rapid  progress.  Protestant 
opinions  were  almost  universally  diffused  throughout 
the  most  populous  piarts  of  the  country ;  and,  what- 
ever advances  were  made  in  religious  enlightenment 
and  zeal,  were  owing  to  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  the  intrepid  Knox.  The  Reformer,  after  the 
capture  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  having  passed 
three  years  as  a  prisoner  in.  France,  regained  his 

Career  of  John  liberty  (1650)  at  the  intercession  of 
Knox.  Edward  VI.      Subsequent  to  this, 

having  taken  refuge  at  the  English  court,  he 
was  compelled  to  escape  to  the  continent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accession  of  Mary.  His  residence  at 
Geneva,  and  intimate  association  with  Calvin,  con- 
firmed his  attachment  to  the  forms  of  Presbyterian 
worship,  and  induced  a  dislike  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate services  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  year 
1558  was  memorable,  as  it  witnessed  the  return  of 

His  return  to  the  Reformer  to  Scotland,  the  sub- 
>Scotland,  ject  of  unalterable  convictions  and 
an  invincible  determination  to  do,  as  God  enabled 
him,  his  great  work,  and  at  all  hazards  to  complete 
the  establishment  of  the  Reformation.  Everywhere 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  truth  were  crowned  with 
remarkable  success.  His  followers  comprised  many 
of  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  nobility :  Er.skine  of  Dun, 
Archibald  Lord  Lorn — afterwards  Earl  of  Argyle — 
the  Master  of  Mar,  the  Lord  James  Stewart — 
afterwards  Regent— the  Earl  of  Gleneairn,  the  Earl 
Marischal,  Sir  James  Sandilands,  commonly  known 
as  Lord  St.  John,  were  amongst  the  number  of  his 
most  distinguished  adherents.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  an  example  should  be  without  its  efl'cct 
on  the  nation  at  large.  Multitudes  of  all  ranks 
surrounded  his  pulpit,  attracted  by  the  impassioned 
discourses  of  the  great  preacher.     The  Roman  Ca- 

*  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  59. 

t  MS.  instructions  of  Elizabeth  to  Lord  William 
Howard.    RymerFcBdera,  v^l.  xv.  pp.  513,  527. 


tholic  party,  for  a  long  time  indifferent  to  the  grow- 
ing ascendancy  of  their  opponents,  were  at  length 
alarmed,  and  summoned  Knox  to  answer  for  his 
conduct  before  an  Ecclesiastical  Convention.  Ar- 
riving in  Edinburgh  for  this  purpose,  no  proceed- 
ings were  instituted  against  him,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  permitted  to  preach  without 
molestation.  Tolerant  as  the  Regent  appeared  on 
this  occasion,  she  exhibited  a  different  spirit  when, 
having  received  a  letter  from  the  Reformer,  by  the 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Gleneairn,  exhorting  her  to 
renounce  the  errors  of  the  Papacy,  she  handed  it 
with  an  expression  of  contempt  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  asking  him  whether  he  desired  to  read 
a  pasquil — meaning,  a  pasquinade.  At  this  jjeriod 
of  his  history,  Knox  received  an  Departure  of  Knox 
invitation  from  the  congregation  of  '"^  Geneva, 
Geneva  to  become  their  pastor.  Induced  probably 
by  the  dangerous  position  in  which  he  was  at  this 
time  placed  he  accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  im- 
mediately set  out  for  the  continent.  No  sooner 
had  he  departed  than  he  was  again  summoned  to 
appear  and  stand  his  trial.  In  consequence  of  his 
failure  to  obey  this  summons  he  was  summarily 
condemned,  and  burnt  in  effigy  at  the  Cross  of  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland,  however,  was  not  left  without 
zealous  and  indefatigable  preachers.  Connected 
with  a  proclamation  which  was  shortly  issued  to 
compel  their  attendance  to  answer  Temper  of  the 
for  their  boldness,  an  incident  hap-  barons, 

pcned  which  manifested  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
barons  who  belonged  to  the  Reformed  Church.  A 
numerous  body  having  accompanied  to  the  capital 
their  respective  ministers,  and  somewhat  alarmed 
the  Regent,  she  commanded  all  who  had  not  been 
specially  summoned  to  repair  to  the  Borders  for 
fifteen  days.  Refusing  compliance  with  this  in- 
junction, the  significance  of  which  was  apparent, 
they  forced  their  way  into  the  presence  of  the 
Regent,  and  addressed  her  in  the  following  strong 
terms  :  "  We  know,  madam,  that  this  is  the  device 
of  the  bishops  who  now  stand  beside  you.  We 
avow  to  God  we  shall  make  a  day  of  it.  They 
oppress  us  and  our  poor  tenants  to  feed  themselves. 
They  trouble  our  ministers,  and  seek  to  undo  them 
and  us  all.  We  will  not  suffer  it  any  longer." 
This  courageous  address  was  delivered  by  Chalmers 
of  Gathgirth,  and,  at  its  conclusion,  the  barons, 
who  liad  hitherto  remained  uncovered,  placed 
their  steel  caps  upon  their  heads  with  a  menacing 
air.* 

Matters,  which  were  evidently  hastening  to  a 
crisis,  were  further  precipitated  by  the  drawing  up, 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  1557,  by  the  lords  of  the 
congregation,  of  that  memorable  National  cove- 
covenant  which  at  once  put  an  end  nant, 
to  all  hesitation  on  the  part  /)f  the  Reformers  as  to 
their  future  proceedings,  and  formed  the  connecting 
link  which  banded  them  together  into  one  united 
and  powerful  association.  The  signatures  of  many 
noblemen,  including  the  Earls  of  Gleneairn,  Argyle, 

*  Kno.x's   Hisiory,  p.  103;  Keith,  p,  65;  Spottiswood 
Book  ii,  p.  9i 
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Morton,  and  Lord  Lorn,  TS-ere  attached  to  this 
document.  It  embodied  a  declaration  of  their 
principles,  and  set  forth  in  plain  language  their 
determination  to  secure  for  themselves  and  their 
adherents,  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of  the 
religion  they  professed.  The  formation  of  this 
Protestant  league  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of 
Knox,  who  had  dispatched  from  the  continent  a 
spirited  address  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  par- 
ticularly Erskine  of  Dun,  and  Wishart  of  Pitarrow. 
Great  consternation  prevailed  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  party,  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of 
these  measures.  Strong  remonstrances  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Regent,  but,  from  motives  which  can 
easily  be  understood,  they  were  at  this  time  un- 
heeded. Policy  demanded,  on  the  part  of  the  Queen- 
mother,  the  greatest  forbearance  in  her  treatment  of 
the  Reformers.  She  was  then  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ject she  had  always  so  much  at  heart — the  union  of 
Mary  with  the  Dauphin.  The  marriage  had  been 
proposed  to  parliament,  but  the  sanction  of  that 
body  had  yet  to  be  obtained.  It  was  obvious  that 
any  indication  of  hostility  towards  the  Protestants 
would  have  been  fatal  to  her  designs.  Again,  we 
have  seen  her  anxiety  that  the  cro\vn  matrimonial 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Dauphin,  and  that  this 
was  accomplished  through  the  assistance  of  the 
adherents  of  Kno-x.  These  considerations  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  seeming  indifference  of  the 
Regent  to  the  complaints  of  her  Romish  subjects. 

Notwithstanding  the  toleration  exercised  by  the 
Queen-mother,  the  priesthood  were  still  power- 
ful enough  to  manifest  their  old  spirit  of  tyranny 
and  persecution.     This  was  exhibited  in  their  cruel 

Martyrdom  of  treatment  of  Walter  Mill,  an  old 
Mill,  April,  1.m8.  and  enfeebled  man,  who,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  was  condemned  to  the  flames 
in  the  citj'  of  St.  Andrew's.  Universal  indigna- 
tion was  awakened  throughout  the  country  by  this 
mv.rder.  Measures  were  taken  to  instruct  the 
nation  as  to  the  extreme  oppression  experienced  at 
the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  An  address 
was  also  presented  to  the  Regent,  demanding 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  redress 
for  their  injuries.  This  address,  which  was  full 
and  explicit,  strong  in  its  statements,  and  impera- 
tive in  its  requirements,  was  presented  by  Sir  James 
Sandilands,  Preceptor  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John ; 
and,  although  the  Regent  gave  it  no  immediate 
answer,  she  promised  to  take  it  into  her  serious  con- 
sideration .  This  temporizing  policy  produced  differ- 
ent  effects  on  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
The  former  were,  in  a  measure,  satisfied,  and  relj-- 
ing  on  the  assurances  of  the  Regent,  abstained  for 
the  present  from  any  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion. The  latter  were  indignant  at  the  timidity 
she  discovered,  and  attempted  to  urge  her  to  the 
adoption  of  more  decided  and  severe  measures. 
Terms  of  compromise  were  offered  to  the  accept- 
ance of  both  parties,  but  these  were  so  unfavour- 
able to  the  Protestants,  that  they  were  at  once 
rejected.  Parliament  having  assembled,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  return  from  France  of  the  commissioners 
VOL.   I. 


dispatched  to  arrange  the  marriage  of  i\Iary  with 
the  Dauphin,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  had 
prepared  certain  articles  embodying  their  demands, 
with  the  view  of  presenting  them  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  three  Estates.  Through  the  influence 
of  the  Regent,  and  hj  her  earnest  request,  thej- 
desisted  from  their  intention,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  presenting  to  parliament  a  solemn  pro- 
testation. This  instrument  was  remarkable  for  the 
character  of  its  statements,  and  the  energetic  lan- 
guage in  which  they  were  expressed ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its  contents. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  now  been  made,  it 
will  appear  that,  so  long  as  any-  Change  of  policy 
thing  Avas  to  be  gained  from  the  i^  tl"^  Kegent. 
exercise  of  forbearance  towards  the  Protestants, 
that  forbearance  was  uniformly  extended.  From 
no  love  of  the  reformed  religion  were  its  adherents 
treated  with  leniency  and  consideration.  State 
reasons  alone  weighed  with  the  Regent  in  the  adop- 
tion and  prosecution  of  this  course  of  policy.  But, 
no  sooner  did  these  motives  cease  to  operate,  than 
her  conduct  underwent  a  material  change.  She  had 
emploj'ed  the  Reformers  as  the  instruments  of  her 
ambition.  Without  their  concurrence  and  assist- 
ance her  greatest  projects  could  not  have  been 
realized.  All  her  schemes  had  been  crowned  with 
success.  In  Scotland  she  reigned  supreme ;  in 
France  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  the  Dau- 
phin was  consummated,  and  the  title  of  King  of 
Scotland  conferred  upon  the  latter.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  princes  to  despise  the  instruments  by  which 
they  themselves  have  been  elevated  to  power.  It 
was  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  solicitations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  to  which  she  was  attached  by 
her  principles,  would  not  always  be  disregarded ; 
and  that  the  exercise  of  the  powers  tlicy  demanded 
would  one  day  be  granted  them.  But  these,  though 
legitimate  explanations  of  the  Regent's  cliangc  of 
policv,  do  not  comprehend  or  exhaust  the  whole 
facts  of  the  case.  There  were  other  and  more 
weighty  considerations  which  actuated  the  queen, 
in  the  conduct  she  subsequently  pursued. 

We  have   alrcadj-  alluded  to  the  circumstance 
that  claims  were  advanced  on  be-    Projects  of  tlie 
half  of  Mary  to  the  throne  of  Eng-        House  of 
land.  By  the  unprincipled  conduct  ijuise. 

of  Henry  VIII.,  plausible  pretences  had  been  ftir^ 
nished  t^r  the  setting  forth  to  the  world  of  these 
claims.  The  illegitimacy  of  both  his  daughters 
had  been  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  not- 
withstanding of  this,  they  were  both  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  monarch  himself,  who  was  empowered 
to  settle  the  order  of  succession.  The  validity  of  this- 
settlement  had  never  been  formally  recognised  by 
the  sovereigns  of  other  nations.  The  right  of  Mary, 
however,  to  the  throne  had  never  been  the  subject 
of  dispute.  But  the  cases  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
were,  in  the  estimation  of  Roman  Catholics  at 
least,  totally  distinct.  The  former  was  a  nicmbtr 
of  the  true  church,  and  pledged  to  the  upholding  of^ 
the  ancient  faith.  The  latter  was  an  acknow- 
ledged heretic,  bent  upon  carrying  out  the  mcfc 
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of  (iueoTi  of 
England. 


siu'es  of  her  father,  and  completing  the  establish- 
ment of  the  detested  Reformation.  Her  accession 
to  the  crown  was,  therefore,  throughout  Europe, 
viewed  by  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  with  indignation 
and  alarm.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  circum- 
stance by  the  ambitious   princes  of  the  house  of 

Assur.iptiou  bv  G^i'*'^-  A^'*'^™  ^^^^  tl^eir  projects 
Jlaiy  of  the  title  would  be  regarded  with  no  un- 
favourable eye  by  their  own  parti- 
sans, and  by  those  of  every  country 
wlio  would  esteem  the  downfall  of  Protestantism  as 
the  happiest  event  for  the  world,  they  persuaded 
!Mary  and  her  husband,  as  already  stated,  to  assume 
the  title  of  King  and  Queen  of  England.  Tliis 
style  and  appellation  were  employed  in  public 
documents,  some  of  which  are  still  extant.*  Their 
coin  and  plate  were  engraved  with  the  arms  of 
Eng'.iind,  and  everywhere  throughout  Europe  their 
unfounded  assumption  was  proclaimed.  If  the 
putting-  forth  of  these  pretensions  had  been  the  only 
steps  which  they  contemplated  for  the  vindication  of 
tlieir  claims  upon  the  English  throne,  Elizabeth 
might  well  have  afforded  to  despise  such  eontempt- 
ililc  exhibitions.  But  the  princes  of  Lorraine  were 
resolved  on  tlie  adoption  of  more  serious  measures. 
Their  project  pointed  to  the  invasion  of  England  ; 
but  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  "  Elizabeth 
was  already  seated  on  the  throne;  she  possessed  all 
the  intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  of  policy 
whicli  were  necessary  for  maintaining  her  station. 
England  was  growing  into  reputation  as  a  naval 
power.  The  marine  of  France  had  been  utterly 
neglected ;  and  Scotland  remained  the  only  avenue 
by  which  the  territories  of  Elizabeth  could  be 
aiiproached."  It  was  on  tliis  side,  therefore,  that  the 
Guisian  princes  determined  that  the  attack  should 
.be  made.t 

To  obtain  the  promise  of  assistance  from  the  Re- 
gent, now  became  an  object  of  the  first  importance. 
3Ies.scngors,  accordingly,  were  dispatched  to  Scot- 
land for  this  purpose,  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Canr- 
hrai.  To  the  honour  of  this  princess,  she  was  wholly 
disinclined  to  embark  in  so  wild  an  enterprise. 
Monsieur  de  Bettancourt,  who  had  been  specially 
deputed  fronr  the  court  of  France  on  this  mission, 
attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  obtain  her  consent.  To 
all  his  argimicnts  she  replied  that  the  project  would 
meet  with  no  encouragement  from  Scotland  ;  that 
■the  nation  were  unwilling  to  embroil  themselves 
in  a  war  with  England  ;  that,  above  all,  their  pre- 
dilections in  favour  of  the  reformed  religion  would 
rather  incline  them  to  assist  Elizabeth  than  to  fur- 
tlier  the  ambitious  designs  of  their  own  sovereign. 
In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  the  Regent  addressed 
serious  remonstrances  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  them  from  their  enter- 
prise. In  this,  however,  she  was  signally  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and,  in  an  evil  hour,  reluctantly,  and  against 
her  better  judgment,  she  at  last  consented  to  the 
schemes,  which  ended,  not  as  their  inventors 
imagined,  in  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  and 

*■  Antlorson's  Diploni.  Scot.,  No.  68,  164. 
f  Itobertson,  Forbes'  Collection. 


the  overthrow  of  the  Reformation,  but  in  their  ow 
discomfiture,  the  ruin  of  the   French  faction   in 
Scotland,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  Protestant 
cause. 

These  negotiations,  and  theii-  unfortunate  issue, 
sufficiently  explain  the  change  of  policy  which 
was  speedily  manifested  by  the  queen  towards 
the  Reformers.  Committed  by  her  own  act  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  which  would  involve  the 
nation  in  a  war  with  the  English  sovereign,  her 
first  step  was  directed  to  the  breaking  up  of  that 
powerful  and  united  confederacy,  of  which  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  were  the  acknowledged 
leaders.  Unless  this  could  be  accomplished,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  reinstated  in  their  former  position 
of  influence  and  authority,  it  was  hopeless  to  expect 
any  earnest  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish 
people.  Already  was  Elizabeth  looked  up  to  as 
the  defender  of  the  Reformed  faith ;  and  not  till 
the  sentiments  of  the  country  underwent  a  change 
in  favour  of  the  Papacy,  could  assistance  be  ex- 
pected which  should  aid  in  her  expulsion  from  the 
tlii'onc.  Resolved,  therefore,  on  the  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  party,  she  concluded  that  there  was 
but  one  weapon  with  which  her  purpose  could  be 
effected,  and  that  was  persecution.  The  result, 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  was  an  immediate 
collision  between  the  Protestants  c^m,;^^  ^^4,^,^^^^ 
and  Romanists.  This  more  partieu-  the  Protestants 
larly  occurred  in  a  convention  of  and  the  Koman 
the  clergy,  which  was  held  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  March,  1559,  where  the  demands  of  the 
Reformers  were  not  only  refused,  but  steps  taken 
which  added  considerably  to  their  anger  and  exas- 
peration. No  language,  it  was  declared,  should 
henceforth  be  employed  in  the  public  services  jDf 
the  church  except  the  Latin.  An  act  was  at  the 
same  time  promulgated  by  the  Regent,  which  con- 
demned the  principles  of  the  Reformers,  prescribed 
conformity  in  religion,  and  enjoined  upon  all  the 
observance  of  daily  mass  ;  and  srunmoning  to  her 
presence  their  chief  leaders,  she  announced  her 
intention  of  dealing  with  them  in  a  different  spirit 
from  that  she  had  hitherto  discovered,  and  plainly 
intimated  that  their  position  was  eminently  peril- 
ous. Further,  as  a  parliament  was  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Studing,  she  issued  proclamations  en- 
joining the  attendance  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
of  their  ministers,  to  answer  the  accusations  which 
had  been  lodged  against  them.  This  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  queen  naturally  awakened  in- 
dignation and  alarm  in  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Resolved  upon  remonstrance,  they  dispatched 
the  Earl  of  Gleneairn  and  Sir  Kemonstrancc  of 
Hugh  Campbell,  Sheriff  of  Ayi',  to  the  lords  of  the 
wait  upon  the  Queen-mother.  In  ^ugrogation. 
calm  and  dignified  language  they  represented 
their  right  to  hold  and  profess  such  opinions  in 
religious  matters  as  they  thought  proper,  and  re- 
quested her  to  abstain  from  interfering  with  their 
preachers,  so  long  as  they  could  not  be  charged 
with  disseminating  principles  dangerous  to  the 
state,  or  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.     Provoked 
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at  these  remonstrances,  the  Regent  exclaimed 
with  bitterness  and  contempt,  that  she  would 
silence  their  ministers,  though  they  were  as  elo- 
quent as  St.  Paul.*  Reminded  of  the  fair  pro- 
mises of  toleration,  so  frequentl}'  made  to  the 
leaders  of  the  congregation,  she  replied  in  words 
which  cannot  ho  sufficiently  reprobated — that  the 
promises  of  princes  ought  not  to  be  urged  upon 
them,  unless  they  could  conveniently  observe 
them.  The  reply  of  the  deputation  was  bold  and 
spirited :  "  If,  Madam,"  said  they,  "  you  are  re- 
solved to  keep  no  faith  with  your  subjects,  we 
will  renounce  our  allegiance  ;  and  it  will  be  for 
your  grace  to  consider  the  calamities  which  such 
a  state  of  things  must  entail  upon  the  country."  \ 
It  is  possible  that  the  adoption  of  this  decided  tone 
might  have  induced  the  queen  to  reconsider  her 
decision,  had  not  an  event  now  occurred  which 
determined  her  to  pursue  the  course  on  which 
she  had  entered.     Intelligence  was  communicated 

Perth  embraces  to  liei"  at  this  time  that  Perth 
the  Reformed  '  had  publicly  embraced  the  Ke- 
opmions.  formed  opinions.'  In  great  con- 
sternation, she  instantlj'  sent  for  the  provost  of 
that  city,  and  commanded  him  to  enforce  the  laws, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  religious  disturbances  which 
distingviished  his  district.  The  provost.  Lord 
Iluthven,  replied  that  '  he  could  bring  the  bodies 
of  his  citizens  to  her  grace,  and  compel  them  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  her,  till  she  was  fully 
satiate  of  their  blood ;  but  over  their  consciences  she 
had  no  power.'  J  For  this  '  malapert '  reply,  as 
she  termed  it,  he  was  sharply  reproved;  and  the 
Regent  having  again  recourse  to  her  former  op- 
pressive measures,  repeated  her  citation  to  Paul 
■Methven  and  others  of  the  Reformers,  to  repair  to 
Stirhng,  and  appear  before  the  parliament  sum- 
moned to  assemble  in  the  month  of  May.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  ordered  the  festival  of  Easter  to 
he  celebrated  with  all  the  accustomed  pomp  and 
ceremony  peculiar  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Affairs  were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis,  and  both 
parties  prepared  for  the  collision  which  appeared  in- 

Arriviil  of  Knox,  evitable.  At  this  period,  however, 
May,  1.5.59.  the  return  of  Knox  to  his  native 
country,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  invitation 
addressed  to  him  by  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
in  the  preceding  year,  produced  an  important 
change  in  the  state  of  parties.  The  Reformers 
were  immensely  strengthened  and  encouraged. 
Their  opponents  were  proportionably  dismayed. 
Their  former  experience  of  the  presence  of  this  bold 
and  uncompromising  man,  afforded  the  Romanists 
little  comfort  in  the  prospect  of  the  struggles  that 
were  now  before  them.  The  effects  of  his  com- 
manding influence  and  overpowei-ing  eloquence 
were  not  yet  forgotten ;  and  they  trembled  to 
confront  him  in  circumstances  calculated  to  call 
forth  all  his  surpassing  powers  and  invincible 
energy.     His   first  act  was  to   repair  to  Dundee, 

*  Caldorwood'a  History,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 

t  Narrative  of  llaitland  of  Lethington,  Keith,  vol,  i.  p.  186. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  96. 


and  enter  into  consultation  with  his  friends  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  emergency.  As  the 
time  approached  for  the  appearance  at  Stirling  of 
the  ministers  who  had  been  served  with  citations, 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  resolved  to  accom- 
pany them,  and  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal barons  set  out  for  Perth.  From  this  place 
the}'  deputed  John  Erskine  of  Dun,  a  man  of 
great  authority-  with  their  party,  and  distinguished 
for  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  his  counsels,  to 
wait  upon  the  Regent  at  Stirling,  and  explain  the 
object  they  had  in  view.  Though  their  numbers 
were  considerable,  they  were  without  arms,  and  had 
no  hostile  intentions ;  they  were  only  desirous  of 
affording,  by  their  presence,  countenance  to  their 
ministers,  and  aiding  them  in  answering  the  unjust 
accusations  which  had  been  brought  against  them. 
Apparently,  these  representations  were  frankly 
accepted  by  the  Regent,  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
they  were  offered.  In  reality,  however,  this  was 
not  the  case.  But,  concealing  her  Duplicity  of  the 
real    sentiments,  she    avowed   her  Regent, 

willingness  to  concede  any  reasonable  demands ; 
and  that,  if  the  people  would  disperse,  she  would 
grant  them  the  fi'ee  exercise  of  their  religion,  dis- 
charge the  summonses  against  their  preachers,  and 
secure  to  them  the  unmolested  discharge  of  their 
sacred  functions.  Trusting  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
Regent,  Erskine  wi'ote  letters  to  his  friends,  detail- 
ing the  results  of  his  mission,  and  advising  that  the 
conditions  of  the  Queen  should  be  at  once  complied 
with.  Aceordingljr,  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
were  dismissed  from  Perth,  by  orders  of  the  barons, 
who,  however,  remained  behind  to  observe  the 
issue.  The  conduct  of  the  Queen-mother  was  on 
this  occasion  extremely  treacherous.  No  sooner 
were  her  wishes  fulfilled,  than  her  jiromises  were 
conveniently  forgotten.  Her  conduct  evinced  that 
she  had  formed  engagements  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  giving  them  effect.  She  gave  no 
orders  for  the  toleration  of  the  Protestant  faith; 
she  discharged  none  of  the  summonses  against  the 
ministers,  but  commanded  them,  in  every  case,  to 
be  rigidly  enforced.  On  the  day  Outlawry  of  the 
appointed  for  the  trial,  no  appear-  clergy, 

ances  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  Reformed  clergy, 
they  were  at  once  condemned  as  contumacious ; 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  them  ; 
and  the  lieges  were  forbidden,  under  the  penalty 
of  high-treason,  to  harbour  or  support  them.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  defend  the  proceedings  of 
the  Regent,  on  the  plea  that  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  between  herself  andEr.skine  had  not  been  ful- 
filled, because  the  barons  and  the  ministers  remained 
at  Perth.  The  fallaciousness  of  this  defence  is  appa- 
rent, from  the  circumstance  that  the  agreement  evi- 
dently pointed  to  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  and, 
apart  from  their  followers,  she  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  from  the  lords  of  the  congregation. 

'We  can  readily  imagine  the  resentment  of  the 
barons  at  such  palpable  duplicity.  Erskine  in- 
dignantly withdrew  from  court,  and,  rejoining 
his  friends  at  Perth,  warned  them  to  be  on  their 
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guard  against  the  dangers  whicli  now  threatened 
them.  Knox,  who  was  then  at  Perth,  opportunely 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  delivered  one  of  his  most 
powerful  discourses  against  idolatry  in  general,  and 
the  adoration  of  the  host  in  particular.  The  people 
Destructiou  of    were  agitated,  but  his  large  congre- 

images  at  Perth,  gation  dispersed  without  tumult. 
There  now  occurred  one  of  those  strange  incidents 
which,  trivial  in  themselves,  give  birth  to  moment- 
ous consequences.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  services, 
when  the  church  was  comparatively  empty,  a  priest 
uncovered  one  of  the  rich  altar-pieces  and  prepared 
to  celebrate  mass.  A  young  man,  who  witnessed  the 
proceeding,  exclaimed  that  this  was  intolerable.  A 
blow  from  the  priest  was  answered  by  a  stone, 
which  struck  the  altar  and  demolished  one  of  the 
images.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  In 
a  short  time  the  altar  was  destroyed,  the  shrines 
despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  the  beautiful  carved 
work  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  images  and  pictures 
shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  same  day  similar  ex- 
cesses were  committed  in  other  parts  of  the  town, 
the  houses  of  the  Grey  and  Black  Friars  were 
plundered,  and  the  Charter-house  or  Carthusian 
monastery,  a  building  of  great  magnificence,  was 
wholly  demolished.  Nor  was  the  popular  indigna- 
tion satisfied  with  this  manifestation.  The  same 
spirit  of  destruetiveness  exhibited  itself  in  other 
places,  particularly  in  the  town  of  Cupar-Fife. 
When  these  proceedings  were  related  to  the  queen, 

An"-er  of  the  Ee-  ^^^  ^^^^  transported  with  rage  and 
gent,  .lud  mea-  grief,  and  her  resentment  was  ex- 
sm-es  adopted  pressed  in  no  measured  terms.  She 
denounced  summary  and  dreadful 
vengeance  against  the  Reformers.  Lamenting  the 
destruction  of  the  beautiful  Carthusian  Church,  and 
the  desecration  of  the  tombs  of  James  I.,  his  queen, 
Jane  Beaufort,  and  of  her  own  mother-in-law,  the 
late  Queen  Margaret  Tudor,  she  declared  her  reso- 
lution to  '  raze  the  town  of  Perth  to  the  ground 
and  sow  it  with  salt,  as  a  monument  of  perpetual 
desolation.'  *  She  instantly  summoned  to  her  as- 
sistance the  Earls  of  Hamilton,  Argyle,  and  Athol, 
with  their  friends  and  vassals,  and  sent  orders  to 
D'Osell  to  join  her  with  the  French  troops  under  his 
command.  At  the  head  of  the  forces  thus  collected, 
she  advanced  to  Perth,  on  the  18th  of  Jlay,  with  the 
hope  of  surprising  the  confederates.  Intelligence, 
however,  of  these  preparations  had  reached  the 
Protestants,  who  lost  no  time  in  preparing  for  their 
defence.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country  the 
greatest  exertions  were  made  to  dispatch  assistance 
to  their  friends.  Amongst  others  who  were  fore- 
most with  their  aid  was  Alexander,  Earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  who  mustered  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse  and  foot,  and  marching  with  all  speed, 
succeeded  in  avoiding  the  Regent's  camp,  and 
reached  Perth  in  safety.  This  welcome  reinforce- 
ment not  only  secured  the  town  against  the  dangers 
of  an  attack,  but  in  a  few  days  enabled  the 
Reformers  to  take  the  field  and  to  face  the  Queen, 
who  advanced  against  them  with  a  strong  force. 
*  Xnos;  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  101. 


Previous,  however,  to  committing  themselves  to 
more  decided  measures,  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion addressed  three  letters,  one  to  Letter  to  the  Ee- 
the  Regent,  another  to  the  nobi-  gent  from  the 
lity,  and  a  third  to  the  Roman  '^™S'-egation. 
Catholic  prelates.  In  the  first  they  professed  their 
willingness  to  continue  in  obedience  to  the  State  on 
the  single  condition  of  being  allowed  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  consciences.  They  declared 
their  determination  to  lay  a  statement  of  their  ease 
before  their  Sovereign  and  the  King  of  France,  and 
willingly  to  abide  by  their  decision.*  The  second 
letter  addressed  the  nobles  in  Letter  to  the 
stronger  language,  embodying  a  de-  nobility, 
fence  and  justification  of  their  conduct.  "  Our  long 
and  earnest  request  hath  been,"  they  remarked,  "  and 
still  is,  that  in  open  assembly  it  may  be  disputed  in 
presence  of  indifferent  auditors,  whether  that  these 
abominations,  named  by  the  pestilent  Papists  reli- 
gion, which  they  by  fire  and  sword  defend,  bo  the 
true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  or  not.  Now  this  our 
humble  request  being  denied  us,  our  lives  are 
sought  in  a  most  cruel  manner  ;  and  ye,  the  nobility, 
whose  duty  is  to  defend  innocents  and  to  bridle  tho 
fury  and  rage  of  wicked  men,  were  it  of  princes  or 
emperors,  do,  notwithstanding,  follow  their  appe- 
tites, and  arm  yourselves  against  us,  your  brethren 
and  natural  countrymen."t  The  third  letter  had 
this  remarkable  superscription  :  Letter  to  tlie 
"  To  the  generation  of  Antichrist,  prelates, 
the  pestilent  prelates  and  their  shavelings,  within 
Scotland."  In  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  prelacy 
was  denounced  in  the  strongest  and  most  vehement 
language.  This  epistle  has  been  severely  animad- 
verted on  by  modern  historians.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  upon  a  formal  vindication  of  its 
matter  or  its  language.  Thus  much  we  may  state, 
that  these  were  not  the  times  when  men  were  wont 
to  indulge  in  courtly  and  unmeaning  phrases ;  that 
the  statements  made  in  regard  to  the  cruelty  and 
profligacy  of  the  prelates  did  not  exceed  the 
truth  ;  that  the  wrongs  endured  by  the  Reformers 
at  the  hands  of  their  opponents  were  not  exagge- 
rated, and  that  the  terms  they  employed  in  charac- 
terising these  wrongs  were  justified  and  demanded 
by  the  unparalleled  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed. 

All  attempts  at  negotiation  having  proved  abor- 
tive, the  Regent  would  probably  -„ 
1  tiiiii        -nii-t      Peace  negotiated, 

have    attacked    the    Protestants, 

had  she  not  suddenlj'  become  aware  of  the  great 
accession  to  their  numbers  derived  from  the  troops 
brought  by  the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  These  rein- 
forcements inclined  her  to  dcsh'e  terms  of  accom- 
modation ;  and  conditions  of  peace  were  arranged, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
the  Lord  James,  who,  though  they  had  subscribed 
the  covenant,   still  adhered   to   the   Regent,   and 

refused  to  aiiprove  of  the  decided  „  ,   ,  , 

J      ,    ,  ,       , ,    .  ,       Peace  concluded, 

measures  adopted  by  their  x^arty. 

It  was   agreed   that  both   armies  should  be  dis- 

*  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  194 ;  Spottiswood  Society's  Edit. 
t  Kno.x,  pp.  139,  MO,  Ul. 
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banded,  and  the  gates  of  Perth  set  open  to  the 
Queen;  that  indemnity  should  he  granted  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  to  all  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  the  late  disturbances ;  that  the  town 
should  not  bo  occupied  by  a  French  garrison,  and 
that  no  Frenchman  should  approach  within  three 
miles  of  it ;  that  all  religious  controversies  should  be 
reserved  till  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  the  utmost  toleration  should  be 
granted  to  the  Reformers.*  Matters  being  thus 
arranged,  the  Regent,  -v^'ith  comparatively  few 
attendants,  entered  the  eitj-,  and  met  with  an 
honourable  reception.  In  her  progress  through  the 
streets,  an  unhappy  incident  occurred,  which  in- 
flamed the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  and  tended  to 
confirm  the  estrangement  which  alicady  existed. 
Passing  by  the  house  of  a  respectable  citizen,  one 
Patrick  Murray,  six  of  the  French  mercenaries 
levelled  their  pieces  and  shot  into  a  wooden  bal- 
cony, whence  his  family  wore  viewing  the  proces- 
sion, thereby  killing  his  only  son,  a  youth  thirteen 
years  of  age.  f  The  remark  of  the  Queen  on  tliis 
melancholy  occasion,  when  the  body  was  laid 
before  the  house  where  she  was  then  resting,  was 
at  once  heartless  and  impolitic.  She  said  it  was 
truly  an  unhappy  event,  the  more  so  as  it  fell  on  the 
son  rather  than  the  father ;  but  it  was  no  fault  of 
hers,  neither  was  she  accountable  for  accidents. 
Her  conduct  at  Perth  at  once  discovered  that  the 
treaty  she  had  entered  into  was  one  of  convenience 
only,  and  that,  on  the  first  opportunity,  she  would 
set  it  aside.  Its  articles,  indeed,  were  never  car- 
Tiolent  proceed-  '■'i^d  out.  Several  of  the  citizens 
iuKs  of  the  were  banished,  others  fined  ;  the 
liegent.  Provost  and  magistrates  were  re- 
moved from  their  office ;  and,  on  her  departure  for 
Stirling,  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  Scottish  soldiers, 
in  the  pay  of  the  King  of  France,  was  established 
in  the  city,  Remousti-ated  with,  on  account  of  these 
unwarrantable  infractions  of  the  articles  of  peace, 
she  replied  that  she  was  not  bound  to  keep  faith 
with  heretics. 

Fortunately  for  their  cause,  the  lords  of  the  con- 
gregation, before  they  separated,  had  solemnly  en- 
Signing  of  a  new  tered  into  a  new  covenant,  in  which 
covenant.  it  ^-as  agreed  mutually  to  defend 
each  other  and  the  body  of  which  they  were  members, 
"  sparing  neither  life,  labour,  nor  substance,  in  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  the  brethren  "  against  whom- 
soever should  trouble  them  on  account  of  their 
religion.  This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  Earls  of 
Argyle  and  Glencairn,  the  Lord  James,  Lord  Boyd, 
Lord  Ochiltree,  and  ISIathew  Campbell,  of  Tarm- 
gaunare.  The  intentions  of  the  Queen  being  now 
manifestly  of  a  hostile  character,  the  Protestants 
discovered  great  activity  in  the  reassembling  of 
their  forces.  The  court  was  immediately  deserted 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuai-t,  who 
were  soon  after  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Monteith, 
Lord  Ruthven,  and  INIurray,  of  TuUibardine.  Sum- 
moned by  the  Regent  to  return,  on  pain  of  her  dis- 

*  Knox,  p.  146 ;  Spottiswood,  p.  122. 
t  Buchanan,  Book  xvi.  chap.  31 ;  Knox,  p.  138. 


pleasure,  they  replied  that  her  conduct  had  rendered 
this  impossible ;  that,  through  the  duplicity  of  her 
measures,  they  felt  themselves  no  longer  safe  in  her 
presence  ;  and  that  they  could  not  afford  to  counte- 
nance her  in  the  oppression  of  which  she  and  her 
council  were  guilt}'  towards  those  whom,  in  respect 
of  their  common  faith,  they  regarded  as  brethren. 
Subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Queen-mother 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Reformers  Tendency  of  the 
to  the  extent  of  her  designs.  They  Eegent's  policy. 
perceived  that  she  aimed  not  only  at  the  repression 
of  the  Reformation,  but  that  her  efforts  were  di- 
rected towards  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  and  its  subjection  to  the  power  of  the 
French  faction.  The  French  forces  had  retired 
from  Scotland  in  the  year  1550,  but  they  had  con- 
tinued to  return  at  different  times  and  under  vai  ions 
pretences.  This  new  feature  in  the  policj'  of  the 
Regent  considerably  strengthened  the  hands  of  the 
Reformers,  alienated  many  of  her  own  party,  and 
induced  not  a  few  to  engage  actively  in  the  struggle 
who  would  otherwise  have  remained  passive  and 
indifferent.  Letters  were  now  dispatched  by  the 
confederate  lords  to  the  Provost  of  Dundee,  the 
lairds  of  Dun,  and  Pitarrow,  and  others  of  their 
supporters,  urgently  entreating  their  assistance  in 
the  impending  contest,  and  requesting  them,  as  a 
first  step,  to  assemble  without  fail  at  St.  Andrew's. 
On  the  4th  of  June  they  were  joined  by  many  of 

their  most  zealous  adherents  and  .         ,    .  ,- 
1      T^  1111  1  •        Arri\'al  of  Ivnox. 

by  Knox,  who  had  been  preaching 

throughout  the  country  with  great  success.  His 
sermons  at  Crail,  and  the  neighbouring  seaport  of 
Anstruther,  were  followed  by  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling,  equallj'  violent  with  that  which 
had  lately  been  exhibited  at  Perth.  A  similar  out- 
break took  place  at  St.  Andrew's,  when  the  monas- 
teries of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders  in 
that  city  were  totally  destroj-ed.  St.  Andrew's 
was  the  residence  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Archbishop,  who  was  present  when  these 
excesses  were  committed,  instantly  repaired  to  the 
Regent,  who  lay  with  her  French  troops  at  Falk- 
land. Amazed  and  indignant  at  these  riots,  she 
determined  to  march  upon  St.  Andrew's  without 
delay.  Aware  that  the  Reformers  were  without 
forces,  she  expected  to  surprise  them,  but  in  this 
hope  she  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  Intel- 
ligence of  her  movements  was  rapidly  communi- 
cated, and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  muster- 
ing a  considerable  armj-.  Men  of  all  ranks  hastened 
to  their  assistance,  and  in  such  numbers  that,  to 
use  the  language  of  Knox,  '  they  seemed  to  rain 
from  the  clouds.'*  It  is  said  that  Argyle  and 
Lord  James  left  St.  Andrew's  with  only  a  hundred 
horse,  but  before  they  reached  Falkland,  distant 
about  fourteen  miles,  their  forces  were  so  largely 
augmented,  that  the  Regent  hesitated  to  encounter 
them.  In  fact,  when  the  congregation  encamped  on 
Cupar  Moor,  they  found  themselves  considerably 
superior  in  numbers  to  their  opponents,  so  that  the 
Queen  was  necessitated  to  enter  into  negotiations. 
*  linox,  p.  151, 
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After  some  delay,  they  consented  to  a  truce  of  eiglit 
days.  They  demanded,  as  the  conditions  of  its  ob- 
servance, that  no  Frenchman  should  remain  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fife,  and  that  commissioners  should  be 
•sent  to  St.  Andrew's,  with  instructions  to  arrange  a 
more  lasting  peace.  It  was  clearly  understood  by 
the  Protestants  that  the  truce  was  a  mere  artifice  to 
procure  delay,  and  that  the  Queen  had  no  intention 
of  carrying  the  stipulations  into  effect.  Her  de- 
signs on  the  liberties  of  Scotland  having  been  made 
apparent,  she  now  found  herself  in  a  position  of  dif- 
ficulty and  danger.  She  had  now  to  deal  with  men 
who  had  taken  up  arms  not  merely  for  the  vin- 
dication of  their  religious  rights,  but  with  the  full 
determination  of  asserting  their  independence  as 
Scottish  subjects,  and  defending  the  constitution  of 
the  realm  against  all  assailants.  They  wei-e  pre- 
pared to  protest  against  French  influence  and 
French  domination  ;  and  no  settlement  of  affairs 
would  meet  their  wishes  which  had  not  the  departure 
of  the  French  out  of  the  kingdom  as  its  first  and 
indispensable  condition.  But  the  Regent,  had  she 
been  ever  so  inclined,  could  not  have  ventured  to 
adopt  so  decided  a  step  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  French  monarch.  Hence  she  was  compelled  to 
amuse  the  Reformers  with  fair  words  and  promises 
which  she  had  no  intention  to  observe.  Doubtless 
she  expected  to  receive  from  France  such  reinforce- 
ments as  should  enable  her  to  dictate  her  own  terms. 
In  the  meantime,  no  commissioners  were  sent  to  St. 
Andrew's,  and  consequently  no  measures  adopted 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  Reformers  were  now  joined  by  Sir  William 
Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  'a  soldier  of  great  military 
experience,  and  undaunted  determination.'  No 
steps  having  been  taken  by  the  Regent  to  recall 
from  Pertli  the  French  gan-ison,  and  tidings  being 
daily  received  of  their  cruelties  and  exactions,  and 
also  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  new  Provost, 
the  unprincipled  Charteris,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
EoforBiers  invest  gregation  resolved  to  advance  on 
Perth.  Perth,  and  to  compel  the  French 

troops  to  abandon  that  town.  Accordingly,  they 
marched  thither  in  great  force,  and  on  the  24th  of 
June  the  garrison  were  summoned  to  surrender. 
On  their  refusal,  the  city  was  formally  invested — 
batteries  were  opened  upon  it  by  Lord  Ruthven  on 
the  west,  and  on  the  east  quarter  by  the  citizens  of 
Dundee.  These  measures  had  the  effect  antici- 
pated, and  on  the  following  day  the  town  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Reformers,  whose  first  step  was 
to  restore  Ruthven  to  his  office  as  Provost,  from 
which  he  had  been  illegally  expelled.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  place  was  an  object  of  importance  to 
both  parties,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  conferred 
considerable  advantage  on  the  Protestant  cause. 
Alarmed  at  the  loss  of  Perth,  the  Regent  attempted 
to  advance  on  Stirling,  which  was  strongly  for- 
tified, and  commanded  the  approaches  to  the  only 
bridge  over  the  Forth.  Her  intentions  were  de- 
feated by  the  rapid  marches  of  her  opponents,  whose 
appearance  before  the  gates  of  the  fortress  was 
heartily  welcomed,  and  their  admission  immediately 


allowed.  Animated  by  these  successes,  their  mea- 
sures became  bolder  and  more  decided.  Mustering 
a  force  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  three 
hundred  men,  they  proceeded  from  Stirling  in  the 
direction  of  Linlithgow.  This  force  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Lord  James  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle. 
But  such  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  that 
great  multitudes  from  all  quarters  flocked  to  tlieit- 
standard,  and  their  army  speedily  numbered  five 
thousand  men.  Having  secured  Linlithgow,  they 
pressed  forward  to  the  capital.  No  opposition  in- 
terfered with  their  progress.  The  Queen-regent 
precipitately  abandoned  her  position,  and  letired, 
together  with  her  French  forces,  Take  possession 
to  Dunbar.  Edinburgh  was  taken  of  Edinburgh, 
possession  of  without  resistance,  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1559.  The  ultimate  intentions  of  the  Re- 
formers were  now  unreservedly  declared.  Resolved, 
not  to  be  content  with  the  mere  toleration  of  their 
religion,  they  aimed  at  the  total  subversion  of 
popery,  and  the  establishment  on  its  ruins  of  that 
protestantism  for  which  they  had  so  cheerfully 
laboured  and  endured.  With  these  views,  tliey 
determined  to  fix  their  residence  in  the  capital,  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  their  opinions,  and,  if 
possible,  augmenting  the  number  of  their  adherents. 
Accordingly,  the  pulpits  of  Edinburgh  were  occu- 
pied by  Knox  and  other  ministers,  whose  zeal, 
energy,  and  eloquence  were  eminently  successful  in 
advancing  to  a  prosperous  issue  the  glorious  enter- 
prise to  which  they  were  devoted. 

That  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed 
movement  were  such  as  we  have  now  charac- 
terised may  be  easily  determined.  There  are 
documents  in  existence  which  aflbrd  us  some  va- 
luable information  on  this  point.  In  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  Henry  Percy  by  Sir  j  p, .  ,  „ 
William  Kirkaldy,  of  Grange,  on  Ivirkiildy,  of 
the  day  subsequent  to  the  occupa-  Grange,  to 
tion  of  Edinburgh,  the  object  of  ^"'  ^^''"'■^'  ^'''""J'- 
the  part}'  is  thus  explicitly  declared  :  "  I  received 
your-  letter  this  last  of  June.  Perceiving  thereby 
the  doubt  and  suspicion  you  stand  in  for  the 
coming  forward  of  the  congregation,  whom  I  as- 
sure you,  you  need  not  to  have  in  suspicion ;  for 
they  mean  nothing  but  reformation  of  religion, 
which  shortly,  throughout  the  realm,  they  will 
bring  to  pass ;  for  the  Queen  and  Monsieur 
D'Osell,  with  all  the  Frenchmen,  for  refuge  are 
retired  to  Dunbar.  The  foresaid  congregation 
came  this  last  of  June,  by  three  of  the  clock,  to 
Edinburgh,  where  thej'  will  take  order  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  religion,  and  resisting  of 
the  King  of  France,  if  he  sends  any  force  against 

them The  manner  of  their  proceeding 

in  Reformation  is  this  :  they  pull  down  all  manner 
of  friaries,  and  some  abbeys,  which  w-illingly  re- 
ceive not  the  Reformation.  As  to  parish  churches, 
they  cleanse  them  of  images,  and  all  other  monu- 
ments of  idolatry,  and  command  that  no  masses  be 
said  in  them  ;  in  place  thereof,  the  book  set  forth 
by  godly  King  Edward  is  read  in  the  same 
chua-ehes.     They  have  never  as  yet  meddled  with 
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a  pennywortli  of  that  whicli  pertains  to  the 
cliurcli;  but  presently  -will  take  order,  through- 
out all  the  parts  -where  they  dwell,  that  all  the 
fruits  of  the  abbeys,  and  other  chm-ches,  shall  be 
kept  and  bestowed  upon  the  faithful  ministers, 
until  such  time  as  a  further  order  be  taken.  Some 
suppose  the  Queen,  seeing  no  further  remedy,  will 
follow  their  desires,  which  is,  a  general  reformation 
throughout  the  whole  realm,  conform  to  the  pure 
word  of  God,  and  the  Frenchmen  to  be  sent  away. 
If  her  Grace  will  do  so,  they  will  obey  her  and 
serve  her,  and  annex  the  whole  revenues  of  the 
abbeys  to  the  crown.  If  her  Grace  will  not  be 
content  with  this,  they  are  determined  to  hear  of 
no  agreement."  *  Another  letter,  on  the  same  sub- 
Letter  of  Knox  ject,  was  about  this  time  addressed 
to  Percy.  to  Percy  by  Knox  himself.  From 
its  tenor  it  appears  that  grave  suspicions  wore 
entertained  in  England,  as  to  the  ultimate  objects 
which  the  Reformers  had  in  view ;  and  that  on 
this  account  it  was  highly  advisable  to  furnish 
credible  information  of  their  doings  and  designs, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  Elizabeth  and  the  nation. 
"  The  troubles,"  says  Kno.K,  "  of  this  realm  you 
hear,  but  the  cause  to  many  is  not  known. 
Persuade  yourself  and  assure  others,  that  we 
mean  neither  sedition,  neither  yet  rebellion 
against  any  just  and  lawful  authority,  but  only 
the  advancement  of  Christ's  religion,  and  the 
liberty  of  this  poor  realm.  If  we  can  have  the 
one  with  the  other,  it  will  fare  better  with 
England,  which,  if  we  lack,  though  we  mourn  and 
smart,  England  will  not  escape  without  worse 
trouble."  j- 
Several  points  of  considerable  importance  are 
Importance  of  brought  out  by  these  documents, 
these  letters.  They  determine  the  views  of  the 
Protestants,  which  included  civil  and  religious 
objects,  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Reformation.  They  evince  the 
real  moderation  of  the  very  men  who  apparently 
were  chargeable  with  the  wildest  excesses ;  for  while 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  and  images  broken  in 
pieces,  they  refrained  from  any  distribution  or  ap- 
propriation of  ecclesiastical  property,  and  were  will- 
ing to  consent  that  a  transfer  of  the  whole  should 
be  made  over  to  the  crown,  provided  onlj'"'  that  the 
ministers  of  the  gospel  had  secured  to  them  a  suffi- 
cient maintenance.  Further,  we  learn  that  in  all 
their  proceedings,  they  were  not  animated  by  mere 
selfish  considerations,  but  were  impelled  onward  by 
patriotic  desires,  which  urged  them  to  vindicate  the 
independence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  preserve  in 
their  integrity  their  ancient  liberties.  The  event 
which  they  dreaded  most  was  the  anival  of  French 
troops,  and  the  exercise  of  an  influence  amongst 
themselves,  which  it  was  at  once  dangerous  to  admit 
and  difficult  to  resist.  Hitherto  they  had  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  progress.  Their  suc- 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  W.  Kirkaldy  to  Sir- 
Henry  Percy.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  117. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Enox  to  Sir  Henry 
Percy.    Ibid.  p.  118. 


cesses  had  been  as  great  as  probably  they  were  un- 
expected. Their  cause  was  popular,  the  nobility  had 
gcnerallj'  declared  in  then-  favour,  accessions  of 
strength  were  daily  received,  and  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  a  very  advantageous  alliance  might  be 
formed  with  England;  for,  soon  after  the  letter  of 
Kirkaldy  had  been  dispatched,  he  Interview  of 
was  invited  to  a  private  interview  Kirkaldy  with 
with  Percy,  which  took  place   at  Percy. 

Norham.  This  event  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  arrangements  of  Cecil,  secretary  to  the  English 
Queen.  Percy  had  received  instructions  to  com- 
municate with  the  barons,  and  inform  them  of  the 
disposition  of  England,  to  enter  into  a  league  with 
them,  and  afford  them  substantial  assistance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Regent  made  great  exertions 
to  recover  the  position  which  she  had  lost.  In  daily 
expectation  of  receiving  large  reinforcements  from 
France,  she  adopted  measm'es  calculated  to  damage 
the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  and  to  cool  the  ardour  of 
many  of  their  adlierents.  Reports  wore  assiduously 
promulgated  that  their  intentions  pointed  to  the 
subversion  of  the  existing  govern-  Measures  of 
ment,  that  religious  reforms  were  ^^^  Regent, 
only  a  colourable  pretence  for  bringing  about  im- 
portant political  changes,  and  that  the  crown  itself 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  Lord  James,  one 
of  their  greatest  leaders.  These  charges  were 
made  in  a  public  and  formal  manner.  Proclama- 
tions were  issued  in  the  name  of  Francis  and 
Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland,  setting  forth, 
'  that  the  Protestants  were  guilty  of  sedition ; 
that  they  had  seized  the  irons  of  the  !Mint,  and 
maintained  a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
England.'  They  were  enjoined  to  depart  imme- 
diately from  the  capital,  and  were  informed  that  if 
they  had  grievances  to  complain  of,  a  parliament 
would  be  summoned  to  consider  them,  and  that  for 
the  present  they  should  enjoy  full  liberty  of  eon- 
science  in  all  matters  of  religion.  The  Reformers 
indignantly  repudiated  the  intentions  attributed  to 
them  ;  and,  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  declared  them- 
selves obedient  subjects,  willing  to  conform  to  the 
existing  Government,  and  professed  '  that  their 
only  objects  were  the  promotion  of  God's  glory,  the 
defence  of  their  ministers,  and  the  destruction  of 
idolatry.'  * 

In  spite  of  their  remonstrances,  however,  the 
measures  of  the  Regent  were  successful  in  detaching 
from  the  pai  ty  not  a  few  of  their  principal  adher- 
ents. Negotiations  were  now  en-  Negotiations  at 
tered  into  by  commissioners  from  Preston, 
both  sides,  who  assembled  at  Preston,  in  !Mid-Lo- 
thian.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  no  ari'angc- 
ment,  as  the  principal  condition  proposed  by  the 
Regent,  that  wherever  her  residence  was  fixed  the 
Protestants  should  refrain  from  preaching,  was 
evidently  one  which  could  not  be  accepted.  A\"hi]e 
the  conferences  were  still  in  progress,  letters  were 
dispatched  to  Elizabeth  and  her  secretary,  Cecil. 
In  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  latter,  as  to  whe- 
ther they  were  determined  on  a  change  of  govern- 
*  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  215.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  121. 


ment  as  well  as  of  religion,  they  replied,  "  that 
Letter  to  Cecil  ^^  y^*-  '^^^  have  made  no  mention 
from  the  of  any  change  of  authority,  nci- 
lieformers.  ^j-^g^,  yg^  hath  any  such  thing  en- 
tered into  our  hearts,  except  that  extreme  necessity 
compel  us  thereto.  But  perceiving  that  France, 
the  Queen-regent  here,  together  with  her  priests, 
and  Frenchmen,  pretend  nothing  else  than  the 
suppression  of  Christ's  evangel,  the  maintenance 
of  idolatry,  the  ruin  of  us,  and  ■  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  this  poor  realm,  we  are  fully  purposed 
to  seek  the  best  remedy  to  withstand  their  ty- 
ranny, in  which  matter  we  unfeignedly  require 
your  faithful  counsel  and  furtherance  at  the  Queen 
and  council's  hands,  for  our  assistance."  *  Tlie 
Tolicy  of  policy  of  Elizabeth's  chief  niinis- 
^nghmd,  ^(jj.  j^f  (jiig  time  appears  to  have 
been  undecided  and  temporizing.  His  anxiety 
was  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  parties.  On 
the  one  hand  he  was  unwilling  to  offend  the 
Kegent  by  openly  eountenaneing  her  opponents, 
approving  of  their  measures,  and  granting  them 
substantial  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  far 
from  desiring  the  suppression  of  the  Keformed 
party  :  it  was  impossible  not  to  sympathize  with 
the  movement,  but  it  seemed  equally  impossible  for 
the  present  to  devise  means  which  should  effect- 
xiallj  further  its  advances.  Peace  had  been  lately 
concluded  with  France,  and  it  was  not  apparent 
how  England  could,  on  this  account,  consistently 
interfere  in  the  aft'airs  of  Scotland. 

It  is  evident  that  whatever  her  intentions  were, 
Elizabeth  had  no  wish  that  the  disturbances  of  the 
country  should  be  brought  to  a  termination  ;  and, 
on  her  part,  nothing  was  left  unsaid  which  could 
ejicourage  the  Reformers  to  pursue  the  course  on 
which  tliey  had  entered.  These  conclusions  are 
api-iarent  from  the  letter  sent  by  Cecil  to  the  lords 
of  the  congregation,  and  addressed  to  the  Earls  of 
Glencairn  and  Argyle,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  Lords  Boj'd  and  Ochiltree.  This  communi- 
cation exhorted  them  to  prolong  the  contest,  to 
purge  the  land  from  idolatry,  and  to  despoil  the 
pielatcs  of  their  riches  after  the  fashion  of  Henry 
^' III.  "  Ye  know,"  he  says,  "  your  chief  adver- 
saries, the  popish  kirkmen,  be  noted  wise  in  their 
generation  :  they  be  rich  also,  wherebj-  they  make 
many  friends,  by  their  wit  with  false  persuasions, 
liy  their  riches  with  corruption.  As  long  as  they 
feel  no  sharpness  they  be  bold  ;  but  if  they  be  once 
touched  with  fear  they  be  the  greatest  cowards. 
In  our  first  llcformation  here,  in  King  Henrj' 
the  Eighth  his  time,  although  in  some  points 
there  was  oversight  for  the  help  of  the  ministry 
and  the  poor ;  yet  if  the  prelacy  had  been  left 
in  their  ]>omp  and  wealth,  the  victory  had  been 
thcir's.  I  like  no  spoil ;  but  I  allow  to  have  good 
things  pat  to  good  uses,  as  to  the  enriching  of 
the  crown,  the  liclp  to  the  youth  and  the  nobi- 
lity, the  maintenance  of  the  ministry  in  the 
cliuich,  of  learning  in  schools,  and  to  relieve  the 
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poor  members  of  Christ,  being  in  body  and  limbs 
impotent."* 

Meanwhile,  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Regent  to  recover  the  possession  of  Edinburgh. 
Advancing  unexpectedly  from  Dunbar  by  a  rapid 
night  march,  she  appeared  before  the  city  with  all 
her  forces.  The  affairs  of  the  congregation  were 
in  no  flourishing  condition,  and  it  was  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  superior  strength  of  their 
opponents.  In  these  circumstances,  negotiations 
were  resumed,  and  on  the  twenty-  Xruce  ivith  the 
fourth  of  July  a  truce  was  con-  Kegent. 
eluded,  to  last  till  the  tenth  of  January.  Conditions 
were  mutually  agreed  to,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated, on  the  part  of  the  Regent,  that  the  Protestants 
should  evacuate  the  capital,  and  promise  to  render 
dutiful  obedience  to  the  government,  to  abstain  from 
all  future  violation  of  religious  houses,  and  to  offer 
no  impediment  to  the  collecting  by  the  popish 
clergy  of  their  tithes,  stipends,  or  any  other  revenue ; 
on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  it  was  settled  that  no 
molestation  should  be  given  to  the  preachers  or 
professors  of  their  religion,  that  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh  should  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
form  of  worship,  and  that  no  garrison  .should  be 
introduced  into  the  town.  Little  anxiety  was 
felt  by  the  queen  in  regard  to  the  observance  of 
this  truce,  as  .she  had  now  received  promises  of 
assistance  from  France,  and  was  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  its  arrival.  Measm-es  had  been  taken  by 
the  French  court  to  make  itself  . 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  mat- 
ters in  Scotland.  For  this  pirrpose,  Sir  James 
Melvil,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  house  of  the 
Constable  Montmorency,  was  dispatched  on  a  secret 
mission  to  that  country.  Here  he  instituted  in- 
quiries into  the  truth  of  the  reports  which  had 
been  so  industriously  circulated  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Reformers,  and  his  investigations  seem  to 
have  been  conducted  with  impartiality  and  pru- 
dence. A  modern  historian,  indeed,  has  attempted  to 
charge  him  with  incompetence  and  insincerity,  and 
aifirms  "  that  the  manner  in  which  he  executed 
his  commission,  argues  either  extreme  simplicity, 
or  a  predetermination  not  to  seek  the  truth. "f  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  gra- 
tuitous statement,  and  it  is  unsupported  by  other 
than  the  most  unsubstantial  evidence.  The  desire 
of  the  French  government  was  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  the  allegation,  that  the  Lord  James  was 
engaged  in  treasonable  designs,  which  had  for  their 
object  the  seizm-e  of  the  crown.  That  this  was  the 
ease,  has  never  been  alleged  even  by  his  enemies. 
But  no  diflBeulty  could  have  been  experienced  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  its  truth  or  falsehood ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  care  was 
not  exercised  in  arriving  at  a  correct  decision. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  the  Duke  of 
Chatelhcrault  and  the  Earl  of  Huntlj'  desired 
and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  lords  of  the 
congregation.     This   step  was   adopted  in  eonse- 
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quence  of  their  suspicions  as  to  tlie  projects  of  tlie 
Regent,  and  the  threatened  subversion  of  the 
liberties  and  independence  of  the  kingdom.  These 
noblemen,  at  this  time  tlie  most  powerful  of  the 
adhei-ents  of  the  queen,  had  continued  their  attacli- 
ment  to  her  cause  during  the  late  commotions,  but 
disliking  the  tendency  of  her  councils,  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
realm,  and,  with  this  view,  entered  into  consul- 
tation with  Argyle,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn.  With  these  barons  pledges 
were  exchanged,  that  if  the  queen  should,  with 
her  usual  insincerity,  "  violate  any  condition  in  tlie 
articles  of  truce,  or  refuse  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation,  by  dismissing  her  French  troops, 
they  would  then  instantly  join  with  their  country- 
men in  compelling  her  to  a  measure,  which  the  public 
safety  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  "  im- 
peratively demanded.*  Nor  were  these  dangers 
imaginary.  The  superiority  of  the  French  troops 
over  the  undisciplined  forces  of  the  nobility  was  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  The  subjugation  of  the  entire 
kingdom  might  therefore  be  attempted,  with  consi- 
derable chance  of  success,  by  the  introduction  of  an 
army  of  adequate  strength.  Conscious  of  their  own 
weakness,  not  less  than  inspri-ed  by  a  patriotic 
regard  for  their  country's  welfare,  the  leaders  of 
the  congregation,  together  with  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  Regent's  adherents,  however  they 
might  differ  as  to  their  religious  opinions,  were  at 
one  in  the  adoption  of  measm'cs  wliicli  secured  the 
iidependence  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom. 

At  this  juncture  of  affairs,  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
Death  of  took  place.  This  was  in  every  re- 
Henry  II.  spect  an  unfortunate  circumstance. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  that  monarcli  ap- 
pears to  have  entertained  juster  views  as  to  the  state 
of  matters  in.  Scotland,  and  to  have  had  in  contem- 
plation liberal  and  comprehensive  measures,  which 
in  all  probability  would  have  restored  union  and 
tranquillity  to  that  kingdom,  f  The  ascendancy  of 
the  house  of  Guise  had  visibly  declined ;  their 
counsels  were  no  longer  followed,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  prose- 
cute their  ambitious  enterprises.  The  Constable 
Montmorency,  whose  influence  had  formerly  been 
paramount  with  his  master,  was,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  restored  to  favom-. 
It  was  by  advice  of  this  distinguished  minister 
that  Melvil  had  been  dispatched  on  his  mission  to 
Scotland ;  and  the  monarch  had  undertaken  to 
regulate  his  conduct  according  to  the  character  of 
the  report  which  his  agent  should  bring  back. 
But  his  tragical  and  untimely  end  terminated  for 
the  present  all  chances  of  accommodating  matters 
in  Scotland.  The  accession  of  Frances  II.  intro- 
duced important  changes  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  Guises  were  restored  to  power ;  and 
Change  of  policy  the   chief  of  that  house,  together 

at  the  French     with   the    Cardinal    of    Lorraine, 
'^°™''-  were  intrusted  with   the   govern- 

ment.    The  schemes  which  for  some   time   they 
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had  been  compelled  to  lay  aside,  were  again  re- 
sumed, and,  in  consequence  of  their  advantageous 
position,  pushed  forward  with  activity  and  vigour, 
and  with  greater  probability  of  success.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  uneasiness  and  chagrin  with  which 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation  had  been  viewed 
by  this  faction.  It  was  easily  perceived  that  its 
ultimate  triumph  would  oppose  insurmountable  bar- 
riers to  the  carrying  out  of  their  projects ;  and  that 
so  long  as  Scotland  remained  Protestant,  she  would 
lend  no  assistance  in  promoting  the  dethronement 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  claims  of  Mary  to  the  English 
crown.  Stimulated,  therefore,  by  this  considera- 
tion, they  determined  upon  active  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  reformed  movement,  and 
the  rendering  substantial  aid  to  their  relative,  the 
Regent.  A  change  of  policy  so  remarkable  was 
soon  communicated  to  the  leaders  of  the  congre- 
gation, by  means  of  the  correspondence  which  was 
constantly  kept  up  with  the  brethren  in  France. 
Cecil,  also,  was  similarly  advised  ;  and  both  parties 
thus  placed  upon  their  guard,  prepared  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  common  enemy,  and  to  meet  them 
with  effective  resistance.  On  departing  from  the 
capital,  in  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of  treaty,  pro- 
clamations had  been  issued  in  name  of  the  Re- 
formers, which  set  forth  that  if  the  Measures  of  the 
conditions  which  were  then  agreed  Eeformcrs. 
to,  failed  to  be  carried  out  on  the  part  of  the  Regent, 
they  would  resent  their  violation,  and  again  assemble 
their  forces  for  the  defence  of  their  friends,  and  the 
vindication  of  their  principles.  This  declaration  of 
their  intentions  was  followed  up  bj'  the  pi'cpara- 
tion  of  a  new  bond,  which  received  the  signatures 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  party,  and  conferred 
on  the  confederacy  greater  union  and  strength. 
The  principal  article  of  this  bond  provided  that 
none  of  their  adherents  should  receive  communica- 
tions from  the  Regent  without  laj-ing  them  before 
their  brethren,  and  consulting  with  them  on  the 
proposals  which  tliej'  contained.* 

About  this  time  the  Reformed  party  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Arran  joins  the 
the  Earl  of  Arran,  eldest  son  of  Keformcrs, 
the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault.  This  nobleman  had 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  France,  where  ho 
had  commanded  the  Scottish  Guards.  His  religious 
views  tended  to  Protestantism,  and  his  sympathies 
were  enlisted  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  struggling 
in  Scotland  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty.  The 
known  character  of  his  sentiments  rendered  him  an 
object  of  dislike  and  suspicion  to  the  house  of  Guise. 
His  conduct  was  not  marked  by  the  caution  which 
was  obviously  necessary  from  the  peculiar  eiicum- 
stanecs  of  his  position.  Naturally  rash  and  impe- 
tuous, he  had  expressed  opinions  which  gave  great 
offence  to  a  court  bigotted  in  the  extreme,  and  en- 
gaged at  this  very  juncture  in  concocting  measures 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Reformation  in  their  own 
country  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Courts  were  esta- 
blished in  various  districts  of  France,  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  who  were  thought  to  he  tainted  with  the 
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crime  of  licrcsy,  and  '  several  persons  of  distinction 
verc  condemned  to  the  flames.'  But  the  invincible 
animosity  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine  towards  all  pro- 
fessors of  the  reformed  faith  was  not  satisfied  with 
these  sacrifices  ;  they  resolved  to  mark  their  deter- 
mination to  extinguish  protestantism,  by  taking 
signal  vengeance  on  the  Earl  of  Arran  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous adlierence  to  a  cause  they  abhorred  and 
denounced.  Such  a  measure  in  relation  to  so  emi- 
nent a  personage  would  impress  the  kingdom  in 
the  manner  they  desired,  and  strike  terror  into  all 
hearts.  Suspicions  of  their  design  being  enter- 
tained by  tlie  earl,  on  account  of  some  pointed 
observation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  he  imme- 
diately retreated  from  the  country,  and  took  refuge 
in  Geneva.  His  presence,  however,  was  earnestly 
requested  at  home,  and  letters  were  dispatched  to 
hasten  his  movements.  In  his  passage  through 
England,  he  was  cordially  received  by  Elizabeth, 
who,  inflaming  the  resentment  he  already  cherished 
toward.s  France  and  the  persecuting  Guises,  dis- 
missed him  with  many  promises  of  future  service. 
It  was  evidently  her  wish  that  the  influence  of 
Arran  should  be  exerted  in  opposition  to  the  au- 
thoritj-  of  the  Regent,  and  that  the  duke,  his  father, 
should  also  be  detached  from  the  French  faction. 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  was  at  this  time  sent  on  a 
mission  to  Scotland,  was  instructed  to  exhort  the 
duke,  "  for  preservation  of  the  expectant  interest 
which  he  hath  in  the  crown,  if  God  call  the  young 
queen  before  she  hath  issue  to  withstand  the  govern- 
ance of  that  realm  by  any  other  than  the  blood  of 
Scotland.  That  upon  this  principle  had  acted  the 
King  of  Spain,  who,  although  husband  to  the 
Queen  of  England,  committed  no  charge  of  any 
manner  of  office,  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  a  stranger  ; 
likewise  of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  who  governed 
his  countries  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  by  their  o^vn 
nation."  *  ' 

If,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  the 
Englisli  queen  desired  that  these  noblemen  should 
be  looked  up  to  as  the  leaders  of  the  congrega- 
tion, her  expectations  on  this  point  were  des- 
tined to  be  disappointed.  Neither  the  duke  nor 
his  son  were  calculated  for  the  parts  assigned  them 
in  the  political  drama.  Their  abilities  were  small ; 
they  were  destitute  of  energj',  weak-minded,  mcon- 
stant,  and  not  to  be  depended  on.  The  times  were 
critical,  the  circumstances  of  the  Reformers  by  no 
means  prosperous,  the  aspects  of  France  threat- 
ening, and  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  vacillating 
and  cool.  Arran  was  not  without  ambition,  but 
he  was  destitute  of  the  capacity  necessarj-  for  the 
development  of  his  schemes,  and  of  the  firmness 
and  vigour  to  eai-ry  them  forward  to  a  successful 
issue.  The  actual  and  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  reformed  party  was  a  man  of  another  stamp, 
equal  to  his  position,  and  capable  of  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  the  confidence  arid  aff'ection  of 
his  adherents.  This  was  the  Lord  James,  Prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  and  after- 
wards the  Regent  Moray.  In  early  Hfc,  as  is  plain 
*  its.  Instructions  State  Paper  Office,  8th  August,  1559. 


from  his  ecclesiastical  standing,  he  was  intended 
for  the  church.  Nature  had  con-  Character  of 
ferred  upon  him  gi-eat  and  com-  ^°'-'<^  James, 
manding  talents ;  education  had  developed  and 
matured  his  intellect ;  events  had  brought  into  play 
his  varied  and  unquestionable  abilities ;  and  his 
first  lessons  in  war  and  politics  had  tended  to  alien- 
ate his  mind  from  the  profession  which  had  rather 
been  chosen  for  him,  than  selected  by  himself.  The 
influence  of  this  nobleman  at  home  and  abroad, 
over  the  minds  not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but 
also  of  the  English,  and  even  of  foreigners,  was 
commensurate  with  his  remarkable  character, 
which  is  thus  excellently  summed  up  by  a  modern 
historian  : — "  His  acquaintance  with  European 
politics  was  superior  to  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  and  enabled  him  to  transact 
business,  and  conduct  his  correspondence,  with  un- 
common clearness,  brevity,  and  precision.  His 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  profound.  He 
possessed  that  rapid  intuitijFe  insight  into  the 
disposition  of  those  with  whom  he  acted,  which 
taught  him  to  select  with  readiness,  and  employ 
with  success,  those  best  calculated  to  forward  his 
designs  ;  and  it  was  his  peculiar  art  to  appear  to 
do  nothing,  whilst  in  truth,  he  did  all.  There  was 
a  bluntness,  openness,  and  honesty  about  his  manner 
which  disarmed  suspicion,  and  disposed  men  to 
unbosom  themselves  to  him  with  equal  readiness 
and  sinceritj'.  He  was  brave  almost  to  rashness  ; 
his  address  was  dignifled ;  his  countenance  noble 
and  kingly."  *  We  may  add  that  the  general  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  the  severe  morality  of  his 
life,  and  his  sincere  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
the  reformed  religion,  contributed  much  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  reforming  party,  and 
to  secure  for  him  the  ascendancy  for  which  he 
was  distinguished.  He  was,  on  several  occasions, 
charged  with  aspiring  to  the  Scottish  crown  ;  and 
the  suspicions  which  were  entertained  at  the  com't 
of  France  respecting  his  intentions,  appear  to  have 
been  cherished  to  a  eertaiir  extent  by  the  English 
Queen ;  for,  when  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  sent  to 
Scotland,  he  was  instructed  by  Cecil  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  if  such  was  found  to  be  his  aim,  "  and 
the  duke  be  seen  to  be  very  cold  in  his  own  causes, 
it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  let  him  follow  his  own  device 
therein,  without  dissuading  or  persuading  him 
anything  therein."  f  That  the  imputation  was 
unfounded  is  proved,  not  to  mention  other  circimi- 
stances,  by  the  tmanimity  with  which  his  measures 
were  concurred  in  by  the  Scottish  nobility,  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
heraiilt  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  his  own  volun- 
tary offer  to  reside  constantly  in  France,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  public  grievances  were  redressed.  J 

The  Protestant  chiefs  having  evacuated  Edin- 
burgh,   retii-ed   to    Sth'ling,   fi'om    ,         ,  „  ,  ^^n 
P    '  "'  August  3,  1559. 

which  city  Knox  was   sent   on  a 

secret  mission  to  Sir  James  Crofts,  Governor  of  Ber- 

*  Tytlor,  vol.  vi.  p.  136. 

t  lis.  State  Paper  Office,  August  8,  1559.  Tytler,  Tol.vi. 
p.  13G.  I  Melvil,  p.  54. 
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■wick.  On  this  occasion,  many  ui'gent  rcprescnta- 
tious  were  made  by  him  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
Scotland,  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  and  the  amount 
of  assistance  req^uired  from  the  English  Queen.  He 
pointed  out  that  Stirling,  from  its  importance  as  '  the 
key  and  principal  place,'  should  be  occupied  and  gar- 
risoned ;  that  a  naval  force  -would  be  required  for  the 
safety  of  Dundee  and  Perth ;  that  fortifications  should 
be  erected  at  Broughty  Craig ;  that  Eyemouth  Castle 
should  be  seized  by  the  English,  to  secure  it  from  the 
French ;  and  that  considerable  supplies  of  money, 
together  with  men  and  ships,  would  be  required  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  any  prospects  of  success. 
These  representations  were  prepared  with  the  view 
of  being  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Percy,  and 
through  him  to  Cecil,  the  English  Secretary  of 
The  policy  of  State.*  At  this  time  the  policy  of 
Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  was  marked  by  her  cha- 
racteristic duplicity.  She  addressed  the  Regent 
in  letters  which  expressed  her  anxiety  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  present  commotions,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace  between  the  respective  countries  ; 
and  yet  she  exerted  all  her  influence  in  fomenting 
the  distm-bances  she  professed  to  deplore,  urging  on 
the  leaders  of  the  congregation  the  adoption  of  yet 
stronger  measures,  accusing  them  of  inactivity,  and 
taunting  them  with  coldness  in  supporting  the  cause 
they  had  undertaken  to  promote.  It  was  doubtless 
her  wish,  for  state  purposes,  that  affairs  in  Scotland 
should  remain  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and  accord- 
ingly Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  instructed  to  "  nourish 
the  faction  between  the  Scots  and  the  French,  so 
that  the  French  may  be  better  occupied  with 
them,  and  less  busy  with  England. "f  Such  eon- 
duct  naturally  gave  great  offence  to  the  reformed 
party.  Strong  remonstrances  on  the  subject  were 
addressed  to  Cecil  and  Sir  James  Crofts  hy  the 
Earl  of  Argyle  and  the  Lord  James.  "  Ye  are 
not  ignorant,"  said  they,  "  how  difficult  it  is  to 
persuade  a  multitude  to  the  revolt  of  an  authority 
established.  The  last  time  that  we  were  pursued, 
our  enemies  in  number  were  thrice  more  than  we, 
besides  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  declared  plain 
enemy  to  us  at  oui'  uttermost  necessity,  which 
was  one  cause  of  our  appointment."  J  The  un- 
accountable delays  and  suspicions  of  the  English 
Queen  were  thus  alluded  to  by  Knox,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  Berwick : — "  I  must  signify  to 
you,  that  unless  the  council  be  more  forward  in  this 
common  action,  3-0  ^yill  utterly  discourage  the  hearts 
of  all  here,  for  they  cannot  abide  the  crime  of  sus- 
picion ;  they  will  not  trifle  ;  but  if  they  cannot  have 
present  support  of  them,  they  will  seek  the  next 
remedy  (not  that  I  mean  that  ever  they  intend  to 
return  to  France)  to  preserve  their  own  bodies, 
whatsoever  become  of  the  country,  which  our 
enemies  may  easily  occupy  ;  and  when  they  have 
so  done,  make  your  account  of  what  may  ensue 
towards  yourself."  § 

*  MS.  Instructions.    State  Paper  Office,  July  31,  1559,  in 
the  hands  of  Knox.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  128. 
t  Ibid.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  129. 
1  JIS.  Instructions,  August  8,  1559. 
i  MS.  letter  Knox  to  Sir  J.  Crofts,  August  6,  1559. 


]  The  irresolute  and  temporizing  measures  of  Eli- 
]  zabeth  are  by  no  means  inexpli-  Explanations  of 
cable.  It  may  be  questioned,  the  policy  of 
without  injustice  to  that  princess,  l^hzabeth. 
whether  she  had  really  at  heart  the  establishment 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.  Her  tendencies 
towards  Romanism  are  well  known.  Whether,  if 
her  own  individual  opinions  had  been  carried  out, 
the  Reformed  religion  would  have  been  settled  in 
England,  may  be  well  doubted.  Whatever  may 
have  been  her  real  sentiments,  she  was  called  to  the 
throne  on  the  understanding  that  her  principles 
were  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  majority  of  her 
people.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  '  the 
anti-prelatical  opinions '  of  Knox  were  utterly  re- 
pugnant to  her  own  views  ;  that  the  reformer  him- 
self was  an  object  of  contempt  and  hatred,  and  this, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  severity  of  his  religious 
principles,  but  of  a  book  which  he  had  lately  pub- 
lished containing  some  strong  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  government.  Her  aversion  to  him  was 
excessive.  She  refused  his  apologies  and  conces- 
sions, she  prohibited  his  appearance  in  her  domi- 
nions, and  even  interdicted  him  from  preaching  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties.  These  circumstances 
partially  explain  her  indifference  to  the  repeated 
applications  for  aid  transmitted  to  her  through  her 
secretary,  Cecil.  At  the  same  time  she  could  not 
conceal  from  herself  the  importance  of  providing 
occupation  for  the  French  at  the  expense  of  Scot- 
land. Amusing  the  Reformers,  therefore,  with 
promises  which  were  easily  made  and  as  easily 
broken,  she  encouraged  their  revolt  against  the 
supreme  authority.  Dreading  the  ambitions  schemes 
of  the  house  of  Guise,  indignant  at  the  assumption 
by  Mary  of  her  title  and  arms,  she  regarded  with 
alarm  the  prospect  of  an  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  and  the  effect  upon  her  Roman  Catholic 
subjects  of  the  estabUsbment  of  French  mfluence  in 
Scotland. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  from  Cecil,  quoted  above,, 
advising  the  Reformers  to  enrich  themselves  with 
the  spoils  of  the  Romish  church,  it  was  replied  by 
the  Lord  James  : — "  We  are  not  ignorant  that  our 
enemies,  the  Popish  kirkmen,  are  crafty,  rich,  mali- 
cious, and  bloodthu'sty,  and  most  gladly  would  we 
have  their  riches  otherwise  bestowed.  But  con- 
sider, sir,  that  we  have  against  us  the  established 
authority,  which  did  ever  favour  you  and  Denmark 
both,  in  all  your  reformations  ;  and  therefore  that, 
without  support,  we  cannot  bring  them  to  such 
obedience  as  we  desire.  We  cease  not  to  provoke 
all  men  to  favour  our  cause,  and  of  our  nobility  we 
have  established  a  council ;  but  suddenly  to  discharge 
this  authority  till  that  ye  and  wo  be  fully  accorded, 
it  is  not  thought  expedient."*  The  condition  of  the 
Reformers,  their  necessities  and  Letter  of  Knox 
demands  on  England  for  substan-  to  the  Eu-lisli 
tial  assistance,  are  fully  unfolded  in  ^'"^^  "'' 
the  following  important  letter  from 
Knox  to  the  Secretary  of  State  :— "  The  state  of 
*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  13th  August,  1559 ;  Tytler, 
vol.  vi  p.  132. 
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these  gentlemen  standeth  tlius  :  that  unless  without 
delay  money  be  furnished  to  pay  their  soldiers,  who 
in  numbers  are  now  but  five  hundred,  for  their 
service  bj^  past,  and  to  retain  another  thousand 
footmen,  with  three  hundred  horsemen  for  a  time, 
they  will  be  compelled  every  man  to  seek  the 
next  way  for  his  owm  safety.  I  am  assured  (as 
flesh  may  he  of  flesh)  that  some  of  them  will 
take  a  very  hard  life  before  that  ever  they  compone 
either  with  the  Queen-regent  or  with  France  ;  but 
this  I  dare  not  promise  of  all,  unless  in  you  they 
see  greater  forwardness  for  their  support.  To  aid 
us  so  liberally  as  we  require  to  some  of  you  will  ap- 
pear excessive,  and  to  displease  France  to  many  will 
appear  dangerous  ;  but,  sir,  I  hope  that  ye  consider 
that  our  destruction  will  be  your  greatest  loss,  and 
that  when  France  shall  be  our  full  master  (which 
God  avert)  they  will  be  but  slender  friends  to  you. 
Lord  Bettancourt  bragged  in  his  credit,  after  he  had 
delivered  his  menacing  letter  to  the  Prior  (Lord 
James),  that  the  king  and  his  council  w'ould  spend 
the  crown  of  France,  unless  they  had  our  full  obe- 
'  dience.  I  am  assured,  that  unless  they  had  a  farther 
respect,  they  would  not  buy  our  poverty  at  that 
price.  They  labour  to  corrupt  some  of  our  great  men 
with  money  ;  and  some  of  our  number  are  so  poor 
that  without  support  they  cannot  serve.  Some  they 
threaten,  and  against  others  they  have  raised  up  a 
party  in  their  own  country.  In  this  meantime,  if 
you  lie  as  manacled,  what  will  be  the  end  you  may 
easily  conclude.  Some  of  the  council,  after  the 
sight  of  your  letters,  immediately  departed,  not 
well  appeased.  The  Earl  of  Argyle  is  gone  to  his 
country  for  putting  order  to  the  same,  and  mindeth 
shortly  to  return  with  his  force,  if  assurance  be  had 
of  your  support ;  and  likewise  will  the  gentlemen 
in  these  lower  parts  put  themselves  in  readiness  to 
enterprise  the  uttermost,  if  ye  will  assist  with  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  Jesus,  I  re- 
quire you,  sir,  to  make  plain  answer  what  they 
may  lippen*  to,  and  at  what  time  their  support  shall 
be  in  readiness.  Some  danger  is  in  the  drift  of 
time,  in  such  matters  ye  are  not  ignorant.  It  was 
much  marvelled  that  the  queen's  majesty  wrote  no 
manner  of  answer,  considering  that  her  good 
father,  the  most  noble  and  redoubted  of  his  time, 
disdained  not  lovingly  to  write  to  men  fewer  in 
number  and  far  inferior  in  authority  and  po\^'er 
than  those  be  that  wrote  to  her  grace."t 

In  order  to  understand  the  urgency  of  this 
remonstrance,  we  must  consider  the  new  aspect 
which  the  affairs  of  the  Regent  had  at  this 
juncture  assumed.  Her  repeated  applications  to 
France  wore  at  length  attended  with  success. 
In  the  commencement  of  August  the  Sieur  de 
Bettancourt  had  arrived  in  Scotland,  and  as- 
sured the  queen  that  a  French  army  was  about  to 
he  dispatched  to  her  assistance.  Accordingly,  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  an  Italian  oflBcer  landed  at 
the  port  of  Lcith  with  a  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

*  Trust. 

t  MS.  Letter  State  Paper  Office,  ISth  August,  1559 ; 
Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  138.  b     .  . 


This  was  a  seasonable  but  very  inadequate  supply. 
Octavian,  their  commander,  was,  therefore,  imme- 
diately sent  back  to  France  to  solicit  further  re- 
inforcements. He  was  instructed  to  urge  on  behalf 
of  the  Regent  that  the  Reformers  were  daily  re- 
ceiving fresh  accessions  of  strength ;  that  their 
leaders  were  soliciting  aid,  and  would  probably 
obtain  it,  from  England  and  Germany ;  and  that, 
with  another  thousand  men,  a  hundred  barbed 
horse,  together  with  four  ships  of  war,  she  had  no 
doubt  her  opponents  might  be  kept  in  check,  if  not 
altogether  subdued. 

Subsequent  to  the  landing  of  the  French  forces 
there  arrived  at  the  Scottish  court  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens  and  two  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  whose  mis- 
sion, according  to  profession,  was  for  the  peaceful 
purpose  of  holding  disputations ;  but,  according  to 
appearance,  was  rather  of  a  more  warlike  character, 
as  they  were  attended  by  La  Brosse,  a  French  officer, 
two  hundred  men,  and  a  company  of  eighty  horse. 
Twelve  of  the  principal  nobility  being  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  were  invited  by  the  bishop  to  appoint  a 
day  when  their  demands  might  be  stated  and  con- 
sidered. To  this  challenge  it  was  at  once  replied 
that  if  it  was  the  purpose  of  tlie  bishop  and 
his  coadjutors  to  argue  the  question,  they  must 
send  back  their  troops,  as  no  controversies  could 
he  decided  with  the  presence  on  either  side  of 
armed  forces.  This  prelate  exercised  a  perni- 
cious influence  on  the  counsels  of  the  Regent.  It 
was  expressly  stipulated  by  the  late  convention 
that  the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  should  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Protestants ;  but  the  Bish  p,  a 
furious  bigot,  and  servilely  attached  to  the  house  of 
Guise,  induced  the  Queen-mother  to  violate  her 
promise ;  and,  taking  possession  of  St.  Giles,  she 
ordered  it  to  be  again  solemnly  consecrated  and  the 
rites  of  the  Romish  Church  to  be  re-established. 

No  sooner  had  the  French  reinforcements  arrived, 
than  the  queen  took  possession  of  L^ith  is  fortified 
Leith,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to  by  order  of  the 
Edinburgh,  and  its  excellent  bar-  -Kegcnt. 
hour,  was  a  place  of  much  importance.  The  seizure 
of  this  port,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, excited  the  popular  indignation.  Not  only 
were  fortifications  commenced,  but,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  the  troops,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
were  turned  out  of  their  houses  and  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  town.  Remonstrances,  by  order  of  the 
congregation,  were  addressed  to  the  Regent  by  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  to  whom  she  replied  con- 
temptuously :  "It  is  as  meet  and  lawful  for  the 
queen,  my  daughter,  in  whose  behalf  I  act,  to  fortify 
any  place  she  listcth  in  her  own  realm,  as  for  you 
to  build  at  Hamilton ;  nor  will  I  desist  at  your 
bidding."  Matters  being  thus  hastened  forward  to 
a  crisis,  the  Reformers,  as  we  have  seen,  dispatched 
urgent  representations  to  Elizabeth,  setting  forth 
their  position,  and  requesting  immediate  assistance. 
This  princess,  being  now  convinced  that  without 
aid  they  could  not  proceed  further,  at  once  re- 
sponded to  their  call.  In  consequence  of  recent 
treaties  it  was  impossible  for  her  openly  to  counte- 
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nance  their  proceedings,  but  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  -was 
Elizabeth  sends  sent  to  Berwick  with  secret  in- 
assistance  to  the  structions  for  the  conduct  of  nego- 
Kcformers.  tiations,  and  with  three  thousand 
pounds  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
the  payment  of  troops.  This  was  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1359,  and  shortly  afterwards  Balnaves,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  Knox,  repaired  to  Berwick,  and 
held  a  confidential  interview  with  the  English  agent. 
Sadler,  having  had  the  views  of  the  congregation 
fully  explained,  assured  him  that  substantial  sup- 
port should  not  be  wanting,  and,  meanwhile,  paid 
him  two  thousand  pounds  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops.  No  time  was  now  lost  by 
the  Reformers  in  adopting  decided  measures. 
Having  mustered  a  force  which,  though  some- 
what undisciplined,  amounted  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men,  they  advanced  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
established  their  head-quarters.  Two  councils,  for 
the  management  of  civil  and  religious  aifairs,  were 
here  appointed,  the  one  composed  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  his  son,  the 
Earls  of  Argjde  and  Glencairn,  the  Lord  James, 
with  the  Lords  Ruthven,  Boj-d,  Maxwell,  the  Laird 
of  Dun,  Henry  Balnaves,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
and  the  Provost  of  Dundee  ;  the  other  included 
Knox,  Goodman,  and  the  Bishop  of  Gallowaj'.  At 
this  period  the  Protestants  were  much  strengthened 
by  the  accession  of  Thomas  Randolph,  who  had 
closely  united  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Arran  during 
his  residence  at  Geneva.  But  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  to  their  party  was  the  influence  and  co- 
operation of  Maitland  of  Lcthington,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Regent,  a  man  of  eminent  abilities,  varied 
accomplishments,  and  great  sagacity  and  expe- 
rience. 

Having  again  addressed  the  queen  on  the  subject 

of  the    fortifications  at  Leith,  they  received   an 

unfavourable  answer  at   the  hands    of   the   Lord 

.  Lion,  king-at-arms.    "  First  of  all,"  she  says,  in  her 

The  Eegent's  mea-  instructions  to  her  herald,  "  you  are 

sage  to  the        to  show  that  I  cannot  understand 

congregation,      j^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  possess  power  in 

this  realm,  except  my  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
from  whom  I  dei-ive  all  my  authority.  The  former 
deeds  of  the  nobles,  and  their  present  request,  or 
rather  command,  sufficiently  declares  that  they 
acknowledge  no  superior  authority,  neither  does 
their  petition,  or  rather  threat,  however  plausibly 
expressed,  surprise  me.  You  will  require  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  to  remember  what  he  promised 
to  me  verbally,  and  to  the  king  by  letters,  not  only 
that  he  would  himself  continue  loyal,  but  would 
prevent  his  son,  the  Earl  of  An-an,  from  at  all  in- 
terfering in  the  troubles  of  the  country ;  and  ask 
him  how  his  conduct  corresponds  with  these  pro- 
mises. To  their  addresses  you  will  reply  that  I  am 
ready  to  do,  and  hereby  promise  to  do,  whatever 
the  public  tranquillity  requires,  and  is  not  repug- 
nant to  religion  and  my  duty  to  the  sovereign. 
Respecting  the  fortifications  at  Leith,  you  will  ask 
whether  I  ever  attempted  anything  of  that  kind, 
until  they,  by  many  meetings,  and  at  last  by  a  con- 


spiracy, openly  entered  into,  declared  that  they  had 
rejected  all  legitimate  authority,  and  would  manage 
the  Commonwealth  at  their  own  pleasure,  without 
consulting  me  who  held  the  rank  and  authority  of 
chief  magistrate,  until  they  had  strengthened  their 
part}'  by  taking  towns  and  by  entering  into  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  ancient  enemy,  for  ratifying  a 
league.  Besides,  what  reason  can  they  offer 
why  they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  an  army 
at  Edinbm-gh,  for  attacking  the  governors  of  the 
realm,  and  I  not  suffered  to  have  some  forces 
at  Leith  as  a  protection  for  my  person  and  the 
support  of  my  authority.  They  themselves  are 
not  ignorant  that  the  French  had  long  ago  been 
ordered  out  of  Scotland  by  the  king,  if  they,  by 
their  own  conduct,  had  not  occasioned  the  delay. 
Wherefore,  if  they  would  now  offer  any  honourable 
conditions,  which  would  afford  a  hope  that  the 
majesty  of  the  government  would  be  preserved,  and 
that  they  would  modestly  and  obediently  submit  to 
their  superiors,  I  will  reject  no  plan  for  restoring 
concord.  Fui'ther,  you  will  require  and  command 
both  the  duke,  nobles,  and  aU  others,  of  whatever 
rank,  to  separate  from  the  army,  on  pain  of  being 
proclaimed  traitors."*  Such  a  message  was  but  ill 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  parties  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  Scottish  nobles  were  at  all  times 
impatient  of  haughty  or  imperious  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  their  rulers ;  they  were  accustomed 
to  be  treated  with  deference,  and  occupying,  as 
they  conceived,  the  position  of  injured  men,  they 
looked  upon  the  answer  of  the  Regent  as  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive  and  insulting.  In 
consequence  of  these  feelings  a  convention  of  the 
peers,  barons,  representatives  and  burgesses,  was 
immodiatelj'  summoned,  and  met  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  21st  of  October,  1559.  The  deli- 
berations of  this  assembly  were  not  protracted,  but 
they  terminated  in  a  resolution  bold  and  decided 
and  eminently  important. 

Lord  Ruthven  having  been  appointed  president, 
the  leaders  of  the  congregation  rfj^^  Queen 
produced  and  read  the  declaration  deposed  from  the 
which  the  Queen  had  sent  in  an-  Kegency. 
swer  to  their  remonstrance,  and  requested  to  know 
what  answer  it  became  them  to  return.  The  pre- 
sident was  the  first  to  intimate  his  opinion.  He 
observed  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment were  calculated  to  ruin  the  kingdom ;  that 
the  Regent,  who  was  exercising  onlj'  a  delegated 
authority,  had  exceeded  the  limits  by  which  it  was 
naturally  bounded ;  had  neglected  the  advice  of 
those  who,  as  councillors  of  the  realm,  were  en- 
titled to  consideration ;  had  treated  their  remon- 
strances and  humble  requests  with  an  equal  dis- 
dain, and  thereby  having  forfeited  their  respect, 
and  discovered  her  own  incapacity,  he  proposed 
that  sentence  of  deposition  should  be  pronounced 
against  her.  These  sentiments  -svere  generally 
responded  to  by  the  majoiity  of  the  assembly.  The 
character  of  the  measure  to  be  adopted  was,  how- 
ever, the  subject  of  some  discussion  ;  "  and  although 
*  Buchanan,  hook  xvi.  chap.  43. 
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their  proceeding's  were  some-rrliat  abrupt,  they  were 
not  destitute  of  solemnity.  Strangers  to  those 
forms  which  obstruct  business,  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  which  make  a  figure  in  debate,  and  much 
more  fitted  for  action  than  discourse,  a  warlike 
people  always  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  bring 
their  deliberations  to  the  shortest  issue.  It  was 
the  work  but  of  one  day  to  examine  and  resolve 
this  nice  question,  concerning  the  behaviour  of 
subjects  towards  a  ruler  who  abuses  his  power." 
The  clergy  having  been  called  upon  to  declare  their 
opinions,  a  speech  was  delivered  by  Willock  on  the 
nature  of  the  "  Divine  Ordinance  of  jNIagistracy," 
and  its  limitations,  as  defined  by  the  Word  of  God. 
He  adverted  to  the  precepts  and  examples  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  maintained  that  it  was  lawful  for  subjects 
not  onlj'  to  resist  tyrannical  princes,  but  to  deprive 
them  of  authority.  He  denounced  the  Regent  as 
an  oppressor,  who  had  refused  them  justice,  with- 
held from  them  their  rights,  and  was  now  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  their  liberties.  For  himself,  he 
avowed  that  no  other  sentence  than  that  of  deposi- 
tion would  satisfy  his  own  mind.*  Knox  followed, 
and  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner  delivered 
his  sentiments.  He  could  not  disapprove,  he  said, 
of  tlie  decision  which  had  now  been  intimated,  but 
earnestly  exhorted  them  to  consider  that  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  Regent  furnished  no  plea  for  the 
withdrawal  of  their  allegiance  or  afi'ections  from 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  He  warned  them  to 
anticipate  the  severest  judgments  of  God,  if  in  this 
matter  they  were  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve from  invasion  the  liberties  and  independence 
of  the  realm.  And,  lastly,  he  required  that  no  such 
sentence  should  be  pronounced  against  Iier,  but  that 
upon  her  open  repentance  she  should  be  restored  to 
those  honours  of  which,  for  just  causes,  she  might 
now  be  deprived.f  The  judgment  of  the  assembly 
was  now  given  in  the  most  formal  and  emphatic 
manner.  The  votes  were  individually  taken,  and 
without  a  dissentient  voice  the  Regent  was  deposed 
from  her  office,  an  instrument  to  this  eflFect  drawn 
up,  and  proclamation  made  of  the  same  at  the  Cross 
of  Edinburgh.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  Lion 
herald  was  commissioned  with  a  letter  to  the  Queen, 
to  inform  her  of  this  decision. 

This,  document  declares  : — "  We  plainly  perceive, 
by  the  letters  and  mandates  sent  us  by  your  herald, 
your  persevering  aversion  to  the  true  worship  of 
God,  and  the  public  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  our 
common  liberty.  In  order,  therefore,  to  preserve 
tlicm,  we,  in  the  name  of  our  King  and  Queen, 
suspend  and  xirohibit  you  from  exercising  the 
government  in  their  name,  as  Regent,  or  under 
whatever  title  you  may  assume,  as  we  are  assured 
that  your  proceedings  are  in  entire  opposition  to 
their  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  this  kingdom.  And 
as  your  grace  will  not  acknowledge  us,  our  sove- 
reign lord  and  lady's  true  barons,  for  your  subjects 
and  council,  no  more  will  we  acknowledge  you  for 

*  Keith,  vol.  i.  pp.  232,  233 ;   Spottiswood  Society's  Edit, 
t  Ibid. 


any  regent  or  lawful  magistrate  unto  us  ;  seeing, 
if  any  authority  ye  have,  by  reason  of  our  sove- 
reign's commission  granted  unto  your  grace,  the 
same,  for  most  weighty  reasons,  is  worthily  sus- 
pended by  us,  and  by  name  and  authority  of  our 
sovereigns,  whose  council  we  are,  of  native  birth, 
in  the  affairs  of  this  our  commonwealth."  * 

The  bold  measure  which  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation had  adopted  in  depriving  the  Queen- 
regent  of  her  authority  was  followed  up  by  a 
summons  to  all  the  French  and  Scottish  soldiers 
to  quit  the  town  of  Leith  within  twelve  hours.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  this  order  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  queen's  party ;  preparations  were 
therefore  made  for  an  assault  upon  the  town,  and 
scaling-ladders  were  ordered  to  be  made  in  the 
isles  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  to  the  inteiTuption 
of  public  worship  and  the  great  displeasure  of  the 
preachers,  who  regarded  this  oocuiTence  as  an 
omen  of  failure  in  their  enterprise.  Division  indeed 
had  already  broken  out  in  their  Divisions  among ' 
ranks.  The  Queen-mother  had  the  confederated 
tampered  with  some  of  the  leaders,  barons, 

and  had  succeeded  in  detaching  them  from  the 
cause,  and  the  secret  counsels  of  the  confederated 
lords  were  treacherously  betrayed  to  her.  As 
the  money  which  had  been  sent  from  the  English 
court  was  now  spent,  the  soldiers  clamoured  for 
their  arrears  of  wages,  and  broke  out  into  an  open 
mutiny ;  f  and  the  vassals  of  the  barons  who 
served  without  pay  were  unable  to  keep  the  field, 
and  began  to  return  to  their  homes.  In  this 
emergency  it  was  agreed  that  the  confederated 
nobles  should  give  up  theii'  silver  plate  to  be  coined 
into  money ;  but  the  workmen  of  the  mint  absconded, 
and  carried  oflf  with  them  the  instruments  of 
coinage,  so  that  this  expedient  failed.  The  only 
resource  that  remained  was  to  solicit  assistance 
from  England  ;  and  accordingly  an  application  for 
money  was  made  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James 
Crofts,  the  governors  of  Berwick,  who  sent  four 
thousand  crowns  by  Cockbiu'n  of  Ormiston,  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  congregation.  But  the 
Regent  had  in  some  way  obtained  notice  of  this, 
and  at  her  instigation  Cockhm-n  was  treacherously 
waylaid  and  robbed  of  the  whole  sum  by  the  no- 
torious Earl  of  Bothwell,  although  he  had  at  this 
period  professed  great  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformers.  J 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  rouse  the  depressed  spirits 
of  the   party,    it  was  resolved  to     Assault  upon 
press  the  siege  of  Leith  with  vigour,  Leith. 

and  some  pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  on  an 
eminence  near  Holyrood,  rmder  the  command  of 
James  Halyburton,  Provost  of  Dundee,  one  of  the 
ablest  military  leaders  of  the  congregation.    The 

*  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  234  ;  Knox's  History. 

f  Knox  says,  "  The  men  of  war  who  were  men  without 
God  or  honesty  made  a  mutiny  because  they  lacked  a  part 
of  tlieir  wages.  They  had  done  the  same  in  Linlithgow 
before,  when  they  made  a  proclamation  that  they  would 
serve  any  man  to  suppress  the  congregation,  and  set  up  the 
mass  again." 

X  Appendi-x  to  Keith's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  381. 
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Regent,  however,  having  received  information 
fi-om  one  of  her  secret  adherents  in  Edinburgh, 
that,  on  the  last  day  of  October,  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  party  had  gone  to  attend  sermon,  -i^'hich 
would  last  till  noon,  issued  orders  to  a  chosen  body 
of  her  French  guard  to  make  a  sortie  from  Leith, 
and  seize  the  artillery.  This  attack  met  -with  com- 
plete success.     The  Scotch  were  defeated  with  eon- 

Defcat  of  the  siderable  loss,  and  their  leader 
besiegers.  Halyburton  was  killed ;  the  French 
pursued  the  fugitives  as  far  as  the  Canongate  and 
the  foot  of  Leith  Wynd,  and  cruelly  murdered  in 
cold  blood  several  aged  persons  and  a  woman  with 
an  infant  at  her  breast.  On  their  return  to  Leith, 
loaded  with  the  plunder  which  they  had  carried 
off  fi'om  the  houses  of  the  poor  citizens,  they  were 
cordially  received  by  the  Queen-regent,  who,  says 
ICnox,  "  sat  upon  the  rampart  to  salute  and  wel- 
come her  victorious  soldiers.  One  brought  akirtle, 
another  a  petticoat,  the  third  a  pot  or  a  pan  ;  and 
of  envy,  more  than  womanly  lauchter,  she  asked, 
'  Where  bought  ye  your  ware  ?  I  guess  ye  have 
pui'chased  that  without  money.'  This  was  the 
great  and  motherly  care  which  she  took  for  the 
trouble  of  the  poor  subjects  of  this  realm."*  On 
the  6th  November  the  French  made  another  sally 
from  Leith  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  a  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  stores  for  the  congregation. 
The  Earl  of  Arran  and  Lord  James  Stewart  attacked 
them  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  and  compelled 
them  to  retire.  But  the  French,  having  received 
reiuforcements,  renewed  the  combat,  and  the  Scots, 
becoming  entangled  in  the  marshes  betwixt  Res- 
talrig  and  the  royal  park,  were  defeated,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  cut  to  pieces.  The  leaders  of 
the  congregation  were  so  much  disheartened  by  this 
second  reverse,  that  they  resolved  to  abandon  the 
capital  without  delay ;  and  accordingly,  amid  the 
shouts  and  insults  of  many  of  the  citizens  whom 
the  recent  disasters  had  alienated  from  their  cause,t 
they  q^uitted  the  city  at  midnight,  and  retired  to 
Stirling.! 

In  this  day  of  darkness  and  distress,  Knox  alone 
Courase  of  seems  to  have '  bated  not  a  jot  of  heart 
Knox.  or  hope,'  and  his  spirit-stirring  ex- 

hortations contributed  greatly  to  support  his  per- 
plexed and  dispirited  friends.  Two  days  after  their 
retreat  to  Stirling,  he  preached  a  sermon  to  the  con- 
gregation on  the  80th  Psalm,  in  which  he  shewed 
that  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  God  was  not  to 
be  measured  by  external  appearances,  since  it  fre- 
His  spirit-stii-ring  quently  happened    that    He    fed 

cxliortations,  them  with  the  bread  of  affliction, 
and  gave  them  tears  to  driuk  in  great  measure, 
while  the  ignorant   and  idolatrous  heathen   were 

*  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  460. 

t  Knox  complains  that  the  despiteful  tongues  of  the 
•n-icked  railed  upon  them,  calling  them  traitors  andhereties, 
and  that  every  one  provoked  other  to  cast  stones  at  them, 
"  We  could  never  have  believed,"  he  continues  ''  that  our 
natural  countrymen  and  women  could  have  wished  our 
destruction  so  unmercifully,  and  have  so  rejoiced  ni  our  ad- 
versitv." — Ibid.  „    ,,    ,     c^  ^ 

X  IJiurnal  of  Occurrents,  pp.  5o,  271.  Sadler  s  State 
papers,  vol.  i.  p.  554. 


living  in  peace  and  plenty.  He  pointed  out  the  sin 
they  had  committed  in  trusting  too  much  to  an 
arm  of  flesh ;  reminded  them  of  the  holiness  and 
humility  which  they  displaj'ed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle,  when  they  had  only  God  for  their 
protection,  and  warned  them  to  take  care  lest  they 
should  trust  more  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  their 
leader,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  than  to  the 
favom-  of  God  and  the  justice  of  their  cause.  Then 
turning  to  the  duke  himself,  he  reminded  him  of 
the  sin  he  had  committed  in  Iiesitating  so  long  to 
join  the  Reformers,  and  in  gi^dng  assistance  to 
their  enemies.  "  I  am  uncertain,"  said  he,  "  if  my 
lord's  grace  hath  unfeignedly  repented  of  his  as- 
sistance given  to  the  murderers  who  unjustly  pur- 
sued us.  I  am  uncertain  if  he  hath  repented  of 
the  innocent  blood  of  Christ's  martyrs,  which  was 
shed  through  his  default.  But  let  it  be  that  so  he 
hath  done  (as  I  hear  he  hath  confessed  his  offence 
before  the  lords  and  brethren  of  the  congregation), 
yet  sure  I  am  that  neither  he  nor  his  friends  did 
feel,  before  this  time,  the  anguish  and  grief  of 
heart  which  we  felt  when  their  blind  fury  pursued 
US;  and,  therefore,  hath  God  justly  permitted  both 
them  and  us  to  fall  in  this  confusion,  us  because  we 
put  our  confidence  in  man,  and  them  to  make  them 
feel  how  bitter  was  that  cup  wliich  thcj-  had  made 
others  to  drink  before  them.  What  then  remaineth, 
but  that  both  they  and  we  turn  to  the  eternal — our 
God,  who  bcateth  down  to  death  that  he  may  raise 
up  again,  to  leave  beliind  the  remembrance  of  his 
wondrous  deliverance  to  the  praise  of  his  own 
name,  which  if  we  do  unfeignedly  I  no  more  doubt 
that  this  our  dolour  confusion  and  fear  shall  be 
turned  into  joy,  honour,  and  boldness,  than  I  doubt 
that  God  gave  victory  to  the  Israelites  over  the 
Benjamites  after  they  were  twice  with  ignominy 
repulsed  and  driven  back.  Be  assured,"  said  he  in 
conclusion,  "that  this  cause,  whatever  becomes  of 
us  and  our  mortal  carcases,  shall,  in  despite  of 
Satan,  prevail  in  this  realm  of  Scotland.  It  is  the 
eternal  truth  of  God,  and  however  for  the  time 
oppressed,  must  in  the  end  be  triumphant."* 

The  condition  of  the  Reformers  rendered  it  now 
imperative  that  prompt  measures  should  be  taken 
for  their  immediate  relief.  Their  resources  were 
exhausted,  and,  having  gone  too  far  to  render 
retreat  possible,  their  destruction  appeared  in- 
evitable. In  this  extremitj^  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
gregation having  met  in  council,  determined  to 
dispatch  Maitland  of  Lethington  to  lay  before  the 
Queen  of  England  the  desperate  state  of  their 
affairs,  and  to  implore  her  assistance.  As  it  was 
impossible  in  the  meantime  to  keep  the  field  they 
agreed  to  dismiss  their  forces,  and  to  disperse  them- 
selves in  different  directions.  After  having  fixed 
on  the  16th  of  December  as  the  time  for  their  re- 
assembling at  Stirling,  this  plan  was  carried  into 
execution.  The  Earl  of  Arran,  the  Lord  James, 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  the  blaster  of  Lindsay, 
retired  into  Fife.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
with  the  Earlof  Glencairn  and  the  Lords  Boyd  and 
*  Knox's  History,  vol.  i. 
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Ochiltree,  continued  in  Glasgow.  Edinburgh  being 
thus  evacuated  by  the  Reformers,  was  entered 
without  delay  by  the  Queen-mother.  Anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  castle,  she  summoned 
it  to  surrender  ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  she 
alternately  employed  threats  and  promises  to  com- 
pass her  end.  All  her  efforts,  however,  were  with- 
out success.  The  governor,  Lord  Erskine,  was  a 
stout  soldier,  who  was  not  to  be  either  seduced  by 
flattery,  or  terrified  into  compliance  with  her  wishes. 
In  a  peremptory  manner  he  declared  that  the  castle 
had  been  delivered  into  his  keeping  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  and  nothing  but  an  order  from 
the  three  Estates  would  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
charge.* 

AVhile  Maitland  was  absent  on  his  embassy, 
MoveBients  of  the  French  exerted  themselves 
the  French.  to  the  utmost  to  destroy  the  party 
of  their  opponents,  and  thus  terminate  the  war 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English  auxiliaries. 
They  were  the  more  stimulated  to  this  course,  as 
intelligence  had  reached  them  that  ^reat  prepara- 
tions were  making  in  France  for  sending  over 
reinforcements  to  their  friends.  It  appeared  cer- 
tain also  that  Elizabeth  would  assist  the  Pro- 
testants, and  that  if  they  did  not  anticipate  the 
arrival  of  this  succour,  they  might  be  placed  in 
a  difficult  position.  They  resolved  to  proceed 
first  against  the  party  which  had  retired  to 
Fife.  On  their  march  they  ravaged  the  country 
of  the  Hamiltons,  and  attacked  Linlithgow.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  Stirling,  plundering  wher- 
ever they  came,  and  exciting  consternation  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants.  In  order  to  put  a  stop, 
if  possible,  to  their  progress,  a  garrison  was  placed 
in  Dysart.  Here  they  were  engaged  in  skirmishing 
for  some  daj'S  ;  and  in  one  of  their  incursions  into 
the  country  they  destroyed  the  Grange,  the  seat  of 
Kirkaldy.  Soon  after  this  they  met  with  a  signal 
disaster.  An  ambush  was  successfully  formed  by 
Kirkaldy,  and  an  officer  named  L' Abbas,  together 
with  his  companj',  fell  into  the  snare.  The  enemy, 
finding  that  they  were  cut  off  from  their  friends, 
took  refuge  in  a  village  which  was  near,  and  en- 
deavoured to  defend  themselves  behind  the  walls 
and  hedges.  The  Scots,  enraged  by  the  former 
cruelties  of  the  French,  disregarding  their  own 
safety,  in  their  eagerness  to  injure  their  enemies, 
although  they  had  no  other  weapons  than  horsemen's 
lances,  rushed  within  the  place,  and  overthrew  all 
before  them.  The  captain,  refusing  to  surrender,  was 
slain,  with  fifty  soldiers,  and  the  rest  were  sent  pri- 
soners to  Dundee. f  At  this  time,  also,  the  French 
auxiliaries  were  encountered  by  the  Prior  of  St.  An- 
drew's, Lord  Ruthven,  and  a  few  of  the  more  spirited 
leaders  of  the  congregation.  "  Having  assembled  six 
hundi-ed  horse  they  infested  the  French  with  conti- 
nual incursions,  beat  up  their  quarters,  intercepted 
their  convoys  of  provisions,  cut  off  their  straggling 
parties,   and   so    effectually   harassed    them   with 
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pei-petual  alarms  that  they  prevented  them  from 
advancing  for  more  than  three  weeks."  At  last, 
this  small  but  brave  party  were  compelled  to  re. 
treat,  and  the  enemy  advancing  from  Kirkaldy 
moved  in  the  direction  of  St.  Andrew's.  Having 
marched  for  a  few  miles  along  the  An-ival  of  the 
sea-coast,  and  reached  the  promon-  English  fleet, 
tory  of  Kincraig,  they  perceived  a  powerful  fleet 
sailing  up  the  Frith  of  Forth.  As  they  were  now 
in  expectation  of  receiving  assistance  from  their 
own  countrj',  conducted  by  the  Marquis  D'Elbeuf, 
they  concluded  that  these  were  the  ships  which 
conveyed  his  army,  and  were  filled  with  exultation 
at  the  spectacle  before  them.  To  testify  their  joy 
a  great  number  of  cannon  were  fired,  and  the  day 
was  devoted  to  amusement  and  the  exchange  of 
mutual  congratulations.  Their  rejoicings,  however, 
were  premature,  as  they  were  speedily  informed  that 
the  fleet  they  had  just  saluted  was  from  England, 
and  that  the  army  which  was  intended  to  co- 
operate with  it  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Scottish  borders.  They  were  so  much  alarmed  at 
these  tidings  that  they  resolved  immediately  to  re- 
join their  comrades  on  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and, 
after  a  circuitous  and  toilsome  march  by  Stirling, 
in  the  midst  of  a  snow-storm,  they  succeeded  in 
reaching  Leith  on  the  third  day,  having  lost  a  num- 
ber of  men  by  the  way,  through  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  and  the  attacks  of  the  Scottish  cavalry, 
under  the  Lord  James,  by  whom  they  were  dread- 
fully harassed.* 

The  success  of  jMaitland  had  been  proportionate 
to  his  wishes.  The  cause  of  the  conga-egation,  in- 
deed, did  not  require  much  advocacy  at  his  hands. 
Elizabeth  had  already  determined  to  afford  them 
substantial  assistance.  This  resolution  had  been 
taken  hj  the  advice  of  her  secretary,  Cecil.  "With 
his  usual  sagacity  and  penetration,  he  had  always 
regarded  the  interference  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land as  not  only  advisable  but  necessary.  His 
views  in  regard  to  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
present  crisis  are  ably  embodied  in  two  state  papers, 
entitled,  "  A  Short  Discussion  of  the  Weighty 
Affairs  of  Scotland,"  which  are  still  extant  in  his 
own  handwriting.  The  motives  which  should  urge 
the  qiteen  to  countenance  and  aid  the  Reformers 
are  in  these  documents  laid  down  with  admi- 
rable clearness  and  great  force.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  French  were  the  ancient  and  implacable 
enemies  of  England.  No  treaty  of  peace  which  had 
been  formed  between  them  had  ever  been  sincere 
or  permanent.  Nothing,  therefore,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  late  convention,  which  was  only 
consented  to  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  their 
armies,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their  treasury. 
As  soon  as  their  affairs  should  attain  to  a  more 
prosperous  condition,  the  articles  of  peace  would  be 
broken  on  the  slightest  pretence.  The  French 
monarch,  he  observed,  was  influenced  by  the  perni- 
cious counsels  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  that  house 
was  ever  distinguished  for  its  animosity  to  England. 
They  had  openly  called  in  question  the  legitimacy 
*  Diiu-ual  of  Occun-ents,  p.  55. 
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of  his  royal  mistvess,  "  and  by  advancing  the  title 
and  pretensions  of  tlie  Queen  of  Scotland,  studied 
to  deprive  Elizabeth  of  her  crown."  England  could 
•with  most  advantage  be  invaded  through  Scotland  ; 
and  if  the  French  were  successful  in  extinguishing 
the  party  of  the  Reformers,  their  next  step  would  be 
to  take  measures  for  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  restoration  in  her  kingdom  of  tlie  Popisli  re- 
ligion. Her  best  policy  was  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  supporting  the  Congregation 
with  a  powerful  army,  at  once  render  tlie  triumph 
of  the  French  impossible,  and  put  a  stop  to  the 
fiu'ther  prosecution  of  the  designs  which  were  now 
being  matured  by  the  Princes  of  Lorraine.*  These 
counsels  being  supported  by  the  strong  repre- 
sentations of  Jilaitland,  were  adopted  by  the 
q^ueen  ;  and  intelligence  was  accordingly  conveyed 
to  tlie  Reformers  on  tlie  15th  of  December,  by 
Robert  !Melvil,  who  had  accompanied  Lethington  to 
the  English  court,  tliat  preparations  were  now 
making  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and  the  as- 
sembling of  such  a  force  as  would  enable  tliem 
without  delay  to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy. 
Every  precaution  was  talcen  by  Elizabeth  to 
conceal  from  the  Queen-regent  the  real  character 
of  the  measures  she  was  now  adopting.  In  tlieir 
applications  for  assistance  the  Reformers  were 
dhected  to  make  no  mention  of  religion.  They 
were  instructed  to  express  their  apprehensions  of 
the  Frencli,  wliose  designs  pointed  to  the  subver- 
sion of  tlie  independence  of  Scotland,  and  through 
the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  to  the  dethronement 
of  EHzabeth.  "  Most  true  it  is,"  say  they,  "  that 
this  practice  of  the  French  is  not  attempted  only 
against  this  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  also  against 
the  crown  and  kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
for  we  know  most  certainly  that  the  French  have 
devised  to  spread  abroad,  though  most  falsely,  that 
our  queen  is  right  heir  to  England  and  Ireland; 
anil  to  notify  the  same  to  the  world,  have,  in 
paintings,  at  public  jousts,  in  France  and  other 
places,  this  year,  caused  the  arms  of  England, 
contrary  to  all  right,  to  be  borne  quarterly  with 
the  arms  of  Scotland,  meaning  nothing  less  than 
any  augmentation  to  Scotland,  but  to  annex  them 
both  perpetually  to  the  crown  of  France."  f  Early 
in  December  the  Reformers,  having  received  a 
seasonable  supply  of  money,  were  enabled  to  levy 
an  additional  force  of  one  thousand  foot  and  two 
hundi-ed  horse.  At  Glasgow,  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  actively  employed  himself  in  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous  practices,  taking  possession 
of  the  archbishop's  palace,  and  destroying  the  altars, 
images,  and  relics  with  whicli  the  churclies  were 
furnished.  But  the  archbisliop  having  procured 
the  assistance  of  some  French  soldiers,  recovered 
Proclamation  by  'he  castle  and  expelled  the  fol- 
the  Reformers  lowers  of  the  Duke. J  About  the 
at  Glasgo^v.  close  of  November,  proclamations 
were  issued  in  Glasgow,  professedly  in  the  name  of 
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Francis  and  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  Scots,  to 
the  effect,  that  the  whole  authority  of  the  Regent 
had  been  devolved  upon  the  reformed  lords  of  the 
Pri%-y  Council,  and  warning  their  subjects  against 
the  consequences  of  refusing  to  submit  to  the  new 
government.  Their  only  aim,  it  was  further  de- 
clared, was  the  glory  of  God  and  the  destruction 
of  idolatry.  And,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  all  clergymen  who  had  not  yet 
tendered  their  adherence  to  the  new  faith,  were 
commanded,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  their 
benefices,  and  being  declared  enemies  of  God,  to 
repair  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  appear  before  the 
council  there  assembled.*  Following  up  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  council  of  the  Congregation  at  Dundee 
issued,  in  the  name  of  the  king  and  queen,  strong 
denunciations  against  the  consistory  court,  whicli 
they  denominated  the  court  of  Antichrist,  pro- 
hibited its  future  meetings,  and  interdicted  "  such 
wicked  persons  as  had  dared  to  disobey  this  in- 
junction, from  anj'  repetition  of  their  offence  under 
pain  of  death." f 

On  the  arrival  in  the  Forth  of  the  English 
fleet,  the  French  ambassador,  De  Sevre,  was 
dispatched  by  the  Regent  to  demand  the  cause 
of  this  invasion  in  a  time  of  peace.  The  answer 
of  the  admiral.  Winter  was  to  the  effect  that 
"  his  intentions  were  pacific,  and  having  gone 
to  sea  in  search  of  pirates,  he  had  entered  the 
Forth  to  watch  for  them  there."  J  To  this  De 
Sevre  replied,  "  that  what  chiefly  gave  discontent- 
ment to  his  court  was,  the  aid  which  the  Queen  of 
England  had  given  to  the  Scottish  rebels."  On 
the  part  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  immediately  retorted, 
"  that  she  could  not  consider  the  nobility  and  nation 
of  Scotland  as  rebels ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  she 
deemed  them  Arise  and  faithful  subjects  to  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  since  they  had  A-entnrcd  to  offend  the 
French  king,  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  wife, 
tlieir  sovereign.  And  truly,  if  these  barons  should 
permit  the  government  of  their  kingdom  to  be 
wrested  out  of  their  hands  during  the  absence 
of  their  queen — if  they  tamely  gave  up  the  in- 
dependence of  their  native  country,  whilst  she 
used  the  counsel,  not  of  the  Scots,  but  solely  of' 
the  French  — her  mother  and  other  foreigners 
being  her  advisers  in  Scotland,  and  the  Car- 
dinal and  Duke  of  Guise  in  France— it  were  a 
good  cause  for  the  world  to  speak  shame  of  men. 
Nay,  if  the  young  queen  herself  should  happen 
to  survive  her  husband,  she  would,  in  such  a, 
case,  have  just  occasion  to  condemn  them  all  as 
cowards  and  unnatural  subjects."  §  Shortly  after 
this  answer  had  been  returned  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
arrived  in  Berwick,  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation,  who  were  repre- 
sented by  Ttlaitland,  Balnavos,  Pitarrow,  and  Lord 
Ruthven.  At  this  meeting  a  treaty  was  concluded, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  Elizabeth  bound 
herself  to  support  the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  to 
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furnisli  them  ^vitli  money  and  a  poiverful  army,  to 

aid  them  in  expelling  the  French 
A  treaty  con-  i     x.  ii  ,.  i 

eluded  between    out  of  the  country,  and  never  to 

Enn'land  and  the  abandon  them  so  long  as  tliey  con- 

Coiig-it'gatimi      tinned  faithful  in  their  allegiance 
leb.  1*    1560.  ...  . 

'    ' '  to  their  legitimate  sovereign  and 

maintained  inviolate  the  rights  of  the  crown.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  -^vas  promised  by  the  commis- 
sioners that  their  forces  should  be  united  "svitli  those 
of  England ;  that  if  the  latter  country  should  be 
invaded  they  -^'ould  assist  Elizabeth  with  au  army 
of  four  thousand  men ;  that  no  other  union  with 
France  than  that  which  already  existed  would  ever 
receive  their  sanction ;  and  they  protested  their 
intention  to  continue  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Ciueen 
of  Scotland  and  the  King,  her  husband,  in  "  every- 
thing which  did  not  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom."  They 
promised,  in  the  last  place,  that  hostages  should  be 
given  as  a  guarantee  for  the  performance  of  these 
articles.* 

These  terms  being  satisfactorily  arranged,  and 
the  ho.stages  having  arrived  at  Berwick,  the  English 
army,  consisting  of  two  thousand  horse  and  six 
thousand  foot,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Grey, 
crossed  the  Borders  on  the  2nd  of  April,  15G0.  At 
Preston  they  were  joined  by  the  army  of  the  Con- 
gregation, numbering  about  eight  thousand  men, 
and  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Chatelhoiault,  the 
Earls  of  Argyle,  Glencairn,  and  jMonteith,  and  the 
Lord  James.  The  united  forces  having  advanced 
rapidly  from  Preston  to  Restalrig,  were  encountered 
there  by  the  French  cavalry,  when,  after  a  short 
but  sharp  contest,  the  latter  were  compelled  to 
retire  with  the  loss  of  forty  men  and  a  hundred 
prisoners.  ISIeasvires  were  immediately  adopted  by 
the  English  general  for  the  siege  of  Leith.  His 
army  was  encamped  on  the  fields  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  that  seaport.  AVinter,  the  English 
admiral,  opened  a  cannonade  from  the  fleet,  and  a 
battery  of  eight  guns,  firing  on  the  landside, 
speedily  silenced  those  which  the  French  had 
mounted  on  the  steeple  of  St.  Anthony.  Partial 
successes  have  ever  a  tendency  to  induce  self-confi- 
dence and  a  relaxation  of  discipline.  Taking  ad- 
Failure  of  the  as-  vantage  of  this,  a  sally  was  made 

sault  on  Leith.  by  the  French,  under  the  conduct 
of  ^Martignes,  who  boldly  attacked  the  English 
trenches,  forced  their  opponents  to  give  way,  spiked 
three  cannon,  and  put  to  the  sword  six  hundred 
men.f 

This  defeat  was  a  source  of  severe  discourage- 
ment to  the  reformed  party.  They  were  further 
disheartened  by  the  coldness  and  continued  neutra- 
lity of  some  of  the  principal  barons  who  had 
engaged  to  assist  them.  In  order  to  account  for 
this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  position  of 
many  of  these  barons  was  difficult  ami  trying.  On 
the  one  hand,  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith 
remained  unshaken  ;  while  on  the  other,  they  were 
indignant  at  the  continued  presence  in  the  country 
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of  the  French  forces,  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of 
French  counsels,  and  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  the  liberties  and  indep)endence  of  the  kingdom. 
So  long  as  it  was  possible  to  refrain  from  counte- 
nancing the  Reformers,  without  endangering  the 
interests  of  Scotland,  they  remained  passive,  and 
refused  to  embroil  themselves  in  the  contentions  of 
the  day.  This  was  the  course  pursued  in  par- 
ticular by  the  Earl  of  Huntlj',  a  Roman  Catholic 
nobleman  of  immense  influence,  and  possessed  of 
almost  regal  power  in  the  northern  counties.  Hav- 
ing entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  lords  of  the 
Congregation  to  assist  them  with  his  adherents,  he 
had  delayed  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises,  watch- 
ing the  progress  of  events,  and  calculating  the 
probabilities  of  success  before  he  declared  himself ; 
and  he  now  entered  into  a  separate  treaty,  by  which 
he  stipulated  for  the  preservation  of  his  authority 
and  the  security  of  his  possessions.  On  this  subject 
some  new  and  interesting  facts  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  investigations  of  a  modern  historian. 
It  appears  that  the  French  had  acquired  such  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
realm,  that  they  had  succeeded  in  persuading  cer- 
tain nobles  and  clans  to  cuter  into  a  common  league, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  defend  ■^'(•ith  their  whole 
povi-er  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  to  maintain 
the  French  authority  within  the  Icingdom.  Huntly 
had  been  deterred  for  a  long  period  from  carrying 
out  his  engagements  with  the  Reformers,  influenced 
by  the  fear — not  unnatural  in  the  circumstances — ■ 
that  anj'  decided  steps  in  this  direction  would 
immediately  expose  him  to  the  resentment  and 
attacks  of  the  combined  members  of  this  league. 
Re-assured,  however,  by  promises  xhe  Reformers 
of  support  from  the  lords,  he  openly  arc  joined  by 
avowed  his  adherence  to  their  Himtly. 
cause,  and,  accompanied  by  sixty  horse,  entered 
their  camp  on  the  2oth  of  April.* 

At  this  period  the  Queen-regent,  who  on  the  ad- 
vance of  the  English  forces  to  Leith  had  retired  to 
Edinburgh,  and  placed  herself  under  the  protection 
of  Lord  Erskine,  governor  of  the  castle,  was  visited 
by  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  a  commissioner  from  the 
court  of  France,  with  instructions  to  attempt  nego- 
tiations between  the  tw^fkctions.  Having  held  a 
conference  with  her  for  two  days,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  the  lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation. This  thej'  were  highly  indisposed  to  grant, 
and  only  consented  at  the  request  of  the  English 
queen.  But  the  attcnrpted  mediation  completely 
failed.  The  prelate  insisted  that  the  basis  of  any 
agreement  must  be  an  express  renunciation  of  the 
league  Avith  England.  To  this  it  was  answered 
that  no  such  measure  could  he  adopted  without 
the  consent  of  Elizabeth ;  but  that  if  he  coidd 
show  that  this  league  was  in  any  way  inconsistent 
with  their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  or  preju- 
dicial to  the  liberties  of  Scotland,  it  would  be  at 
once  abandoned.  On  their  part  it  was  required,  as 
the  fundamental  article  of  any  treaty,  that  the  for- 
tifications of  Leith  should  be  at  once  demolished, 
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and  the  French  compelled  to  quit  the  countiy.  This 
condition  "was  peremptorilj'  refused  by  the  bishop, 
and  the  negotiations  were  in  consequence  broken  off. 

Elizabeth  having  dispatched  reinforcements  to 
the  camp  befoi-e  Leith,  Lord  Grej'  determined  to 
press  the  siege  ^vith  greater  vigour,  the  more  so  as 
the  town  was  now  suffering  from  famine.  On  tlie 
4th  of  May  the  English  set  fire  to  the  water-mills  ; 
the  one  they  burned  in  the  morning  and  next  day 
they  destroyed  the  other,  notwitlistanding  the  efforts 
of  the  French  to  extinguish  the  flames.  On  the  7th 
Failm-e  of  the  as-   a  general  assault  was  made,  but,  in 

sault  on  Leith.  spite  of  the  greatest  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  troops,  the  attempt  failed.  Their 
positions  were  improperly'  chosen,  their  sealing 
ladders  were  too  short,  and  they  were  but  ill  sup- 
ported. They  were  in  consequence  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  men.  The  unfortu- 
nate issue  of  this  attack  may  bo  traced  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  treachery  of  Sir  James  Crofts,  who, 
having  been  entrusted  with  a  division  for  tlie 
storming  of  tlie  quarter  nearest  the  sea,  culpably 
delayed  his  advance  till  his  assistance  was  rendered 
unavailing  by  the  defeat  of  his  associates.  Encou- 
raged by  this  partial  success,  the  Regent  again 
attempted  the  renewal  of  negotiations.  Requesting 
an  interview  with  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Glcn- 
cairn,  she  was  waited  upon  instead,  by  Lethington, 
tlie  Lord  James,  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  and  Lord 
Ruthven,  who  declared  that  on  the  single  con- 
dition of  the  departure  from  the  kingdom  of  the 
French  forces  they  would  disband  their  troops, 
acknowledge  her  authority,  and  refer  all  other  sub- 
jects of  dispute  to  the  decision  of  parliament. 
Terms  so  moderate  would  not,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  have  been  rejected  by  the  queen,  if  she  had 
been  permitted  to  exercise  her  own  judgment  and 
to  act  upon  her  own  responsibility.  But  this  was 
impossible.  Her  connection  with  her  French  ad- 
visers rendered  it  imperative  that  they  should  be 
consulted.  The  request  which  she  made  that  the 
matter  might  be  laid  before  La  Bros.se,  D'Oscll,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  was  refused  by  the  barons, 
and  the  conference  was  abruptly  closed.* 

The  health  of  the  Qreen-regent  had  for  some 
Death  of  the      time   been    in    a   very  precarious 

Queen-regent,  state.  On  this  account  she  had 
contemplated  retiring  from  the  cares  of  office,  and 
returning  to  her  native  France,  there  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  days  in  peace  and  quiet.  Tliat 
such  a  resolution  had  been  adopted  and  communi- 
cated to  her  daughter  appears  from  the  following 
commission,  executed  at  Blois,  by  Francis  and  ^lary, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1559,  constituting  their 
uncle,  Rene,  Marquis  d'Elboeuf,  Regent  of  Scotland, 
"  in  place  of  their  beloved  lady  mother,  Queen- 
regent,  who,  on  account  other  infirm  state  of  health, 
perceiving  herself  incapable  of  the  fatigue  of  state 
affairs,  desires  to  withdra^v  privately  from  Scotland 
into  France,  for  change  of  air  and  milder  climate, 
meaning  to  come   at  her  first   convenient  oppor- 

»  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  14th  May,  1560.  Tytler,  vol. 
Ti.  p.  163. 


tunity  by  easy  journeys,  as  sue  can  bear  it,  in 
order  to  obtain  rest  and  relaxation  for  awhile,  for 
file  burden  and  vexation  slie  has  endured  both  by 
day  and  night,  of  care  and  conflicts  which  liave 
entirely  destroyed  her  health.  For  this  melancholy 
reason,  thcj',  her  children,  are  desirous  to  receive 
her  in  France,  and  to  commit  the  government  of 
the  realm,  during  her  absence,  into  efficient  hands 
for  restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  nobles,  and 
protecting  their  subjects  ;  and,  for  his  many  noble 
qualities,  have  made  choice  of  the  said  Rene,  of 
Lorraine,  their  dearest  uncle."*  Her  last  jniblic 
act  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  commanding  tlie 
parjiameiit  to  convene  on  the  5th  of  July,  for  the 
purpose  of  composing  the  unhappy  diflerences  in 
tlie  country,  and  arranging  a  treaty  to  include  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Scotland.  The  daj'  she  had  thus 
fi.xcd,  however,  she  did  not  live  to  see.  During  her 
residence  in  the  castle  she  had  been  attacked  by 
frequent  fits  of  sickness,  which  undermined  her  con- 
stitution and  prostrated  her  strength.  Finding 
herself  at  the  point  of  death,  she  requested  a  last 
interview  with  the  lords  of  the  Congregation.  Ac- 
cordingly, she  was  at  once  visited  by  the  Duke  of 
Cliatclherault,  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Marisclial,  and 
Glencairn,  and  the  Lord  James.  Both  parties  were 
equally  affected  at  this  solemn  interview,  and,  in 
spite  of  their  hostility  to  her  government,  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  dj'ing  princess  moved  to  tears  the 
hardy  barons  wlio  had  been  her  most  zealous  op- 
ponents. She  expressed  her  grief  for  the  troubles 
that  distracted  the  kingdom;  and  earnestly  im- 
plored the  nobles  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  send 
out  of  the  country  both  tlie  English  and  the  French 
forces.  She  advised  them  to  a  faithful  observance 
of  the  ancient  league  witli  France,  which  had 
lately  been  confirmed  in  so  special  a  manner  by  the 
marriage  of  Francis  with  tlicir  own  sovereign. 
She  expressed  in  pathetic  terms  her  love  and  afiec- 
tion  to  tJie  country  and  the  people  of  Scotland,  and 
exhorted  tlio  nobles  to  provide  for  their  own  and 
the  nation's  liberties.  She  professed  her  sorrow  for 
liaving  compelled  them  to  seek  support  from  any 
otlier  than  their  own  queen,  and  for  having  brought 
matters  to  such  extremities,  which  she  said  was 
owing  to  the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly  and  her  French  advisers,  who  had  pre- 
vented her  agreeing,  as  she  wished,  to  the  terms 
proposed  at  the  conference  held  in  Preston.  "  After 
many  such  endearing  expressions,  she  at  last  burst 
forth  into  tears,  asking  pardon  of  all  those  whom 
she  had  in  any  way  offended,  and  most  heartily 
forgiving  those  who  had  offended  her,  wishing  them 
also  pardon  and  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God. 
And,  the  more  to  demonstrate  her  love  and  affection, 
she  embraced,  and  with  a  smiling  countenance 
kissed  the  nobles  one  by  one,  and  to  those  of  in- 
ferior rank  \\'lio  stood  by,  she  gave  her  hand  to  kiss, 
as  a  token  of  her  kindness  and  dying  charity." 
IMuch  feeling  was  manifested  by  the  barons  towards 
the  expiring  queen,  and  imparting  to  her  what 
comfort  they  could,  they  requested  that  she  would 
*  Supplement  in  Labanofi',  vii.  p.  282,  283. 
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send  for  "Willock,  a  distinguisliecl  preacher  of  the 
Reformed  faith.  To  this  she  readily  consented, 
and  Willock,  a  mild  hut  faithful  minister  of  Christ, 
having  pressed  upon  her  the  only  way  of  salvation, 
as  well  as  the  vanity  of  the  mass,  "  she  did  openly 
confess  that  there  was  no  salvation  but  in  and  by 
the  death  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  of  the  mass  we 
hoard  not  her  confession."*  She  died  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1560,  "  and,"  says  Archbishop  Spottis- 
wood,  "  she  ended  her  life  most  Christianly."t  It 
is  not  necessary  to  delineate  the  character  of  this 
princess  at  any  length.  The  facts  of  her  history 
speak  for  themselves.  Her  natural  talents  were 
excellent,  her  intellect  clear,  her  disposition  gentle 
and  humane.  Her  capacity  for  government  was 
undouhtcdljr  great,  and  many  judicious  measures 
characterised  the  commencement  of  her  reign,  and 
secured  for  her  the  confidence  of  the  nobility  and 
the  affections  of  the  people.  But  in  after  years  she 
became  the  tool  of  France,  and  the  instrument  of 
the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lor- 
raine. No  longer  influenced  by  the  dictates  of 
her  own  sound  judgment,  she  allowed  herself  to 
be  swayed  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of  the  house 
of  Guise,  and  thus  outlived  to  a  great  extent  her 
reputation  and  popularity.  "  Her  death,"  says 
Buchanan,  "  variously  affected  the  minds  of  men, 
for  some  of  them  who  fought  against  her  did  yet 
bewail  lier  death,  for  she  was  indued  with  a  singular 
wit,  and  had  also  a  mind  very  propcuse  to  equity. 
She  had  quieted  the  fiercest  Highlanders  and  the 
farthest  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  by  her  wisdom  and 
valour.  Some  believed  that  she  would  never  have 
had  any  war  with  the  Scots  if  she  had  been  left 
free  to  her  own  disposition,  for  she  so  accommodated 
herself  to  their  manners,  that  she  seemed  able  to 
accomplish  all  things  without  force. "J 

Mary  of  Lorraine  expired  in  the  forty-fifth  year 
of  her  age  and  the  sixth  of  her  regenej'.  Her  body, 
bj'  her  own  desire,  was  transported  to  France  after 
an  interval  of  several  months,  and  buried  in  the 
Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rheims,  in 
Champagne,  of  which  her  sister  Renee  Lorraine 
was  then  Abbess.  § 

The  French  forces,  shut  up  in  the  town  of  Leith, 
were  at  this  period  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of 


State  of  parties. 


distress.     They  had  suffered  much 


from  famine  ;  and  the  failure  of  all 
supplies  necessarj'  to  enable  them  to  hold  out,  len- 
dered  it  apparent  that  nothing  could  now  save  them 
but  the  immediate  conclusion  of  a  peace,  or  the  ar- 
rival of  powerful  reinforcements  from  the  continent. 
Whatever  expectations  might  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  they  were  destined  to 
disappointment.  Amusing  their  party  in  Scotland 
with  liberal  promises  of  large  and  speedy  assistance, 
the  princes  of  liOrraine  had  no  intention  of  giving 
effect  to  their  professions.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  in 
their  power  to  comply  with  the  demands  which 
were  made  upon  them.     The  condition  of  France 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.  t  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  280, 

j  History  of  Scotland,  Book  xvi. 
}  Kuo.-i,  vol.  ii.     Appendix,  Sec.  iii. 


imperatively  claimed  their  undivided  attention. 
That  country  was  the  seat  of  popular  commotions, 
distracted  by  religious  dissensions,  and  weakened 
by  frequent  conspiracies ;  and  the  consequent 
position  of  affairs  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
court  and  monarch.  The  Protestants  were  now 
a  party  formidable  by  their  number,  and  the  in- 
fluence and  genius  of  their  principal  leaders. 
Treated  with  extreme  severity  by  Francis  II.  and 
his  advisers,  the  house  of  Guise,  who  had  openly 
avowed  their  determination  to  extinguish  heresy, 
and  persecute  to  the  death  its  adherents,  they 
were  not  on  that  account  dismayed,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  resolved  to  secure  their  own  safety  by 
anticipating  the  designs  of  their  enemies.  Hence, 
among  others,  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Amboise, 
which,  however,  through  the  vigilance  of  their 
adversaries,  was  detected  and  rendered  abortive.  It 
was  evident  that  this  attempt  would  shortly  be  suc- 
ceeded by  others  more  desperate  and  probably  more 
successful  in  their  results,  and  that  to  counteract 
these  plots  would  require  all  their  energies.  The 
attention  of  the  French  government  being  thus 
concentrated  on  their  own  countiy,  they  became 
desirous  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  withdraw 
their  forces  from  the  Scottish  kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  Elizabeth  was  not  less  anxious  for  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  She  had  consented  to 
become  a  party  in  the  war  with  evident  reluct- 
ance, and,  even  after  she  had  dispatched  her  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Congregation,  she  employed 
all  her  efforts  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement  with 
the  French  court.  The  Reformers  were  also  de- 
sirous of  peace,  from  motives  the  urgency  of  which 
admitted  of  no  dispute.  The  struggle  had  proved 
too  severe  and  too  protracted  for  their  limited 
forces  and  exhausted  treasury.  It  was  found  to 
be  impracticable  to  keep  their  followers  together 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  to  preserve  the  order 
and  discipline  so  essential  to  the  organization 
and  eiffciencj'  of  a  body  of  troops.  IMercenaries 
had  been  hired,  but  these  could  never  be  de- 
pended on,  and  now  that  their  pay  had  fallen  into 
arrear,  they  were  proving  refractory,  and  show- 
ing themselves  ready  to  mutiny  and  to  sell  their 
services  to  the  enemj^.  France  had  been  found  a 
more  formidable  opponent  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated. All  their  operations  at  Leith  had  signally 
failed,  and  Lethington  acknowledged  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  its  fortifications  were  so  strong  that,  if 
well  victualled,  it  might  safely  defy  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  All  parties  were  thus  pre- 
pared and  anxious  for  the  com-  Negotiations  for 
mencement    of    negotiations.      In  peace, 

these  circumstances,  a  commission  was  granted  by 
Francis  and  Mar}-  to  John  Moluc,  Bishop  of  Valence, 
Nicolas  Bishop  of  Amiens,  La  Brosse,  D'Osell,  and 
the  Sieur  de  Randan,  to  proceed  to  Scotland  and 
arrange  the  condition's  of  a  treaty  to  include  re- 
spectively Scotland,  England,  and  France. 

Arriving  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  June, 
they  were  met  by  Cecil,  the  minister  of  Elizabeth, 
and   Sir   Nicholas   AYotton,  Dean  of  Canterbiiry, 
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who  had  '  gro^vii  old  in   the   art  of    negotiating- 
under  three  successive  monarchs.'      T-n'O  great  in- 
terests required  to  be  consulted  in  the  treaty  about 
to  be   concluded ;   the  interests  on  the  one  hand 
of  France  and  England,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
lords  of  the  Congregation.     No  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  the  adjustment  of  the  former.     The  only 
obstacle  of  any  importance  was  the  unjust  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mary  and  her  husband  of  the 
title  and  arms  of  the  Queen  of  England ;  and  the 
French  ambassadors  at  once  consented  that  these 
should  be  renounced,  and  that  the  claims  of  Eliza- 
beth to  receive  compensation  for  the  injury  she  had 
thereby  sustained,  should  be  a  question  reserved 
for  after  consideration.     Further,  as  France  agreed 
to  withdraw  her  forces  from  Scotland,  the  other 
jjoints  in  dispute  were  easily  settled,  and  matters 
accommodated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 
To  provide  for  the  interests  of  the  lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation, however,  was  another  and  more  delicate 
task.    They  had  combined  together  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French  forces  ;  they  had  entered  unlaw- 
fully (so  it  was  alleged)  into  a  treaty  with  the 
English  queen,  who  had  assisted  them  with  men  and 
money  ;  they  had  avowed  their  resolution  to  over- 
throw the  established  religion  ;  they  had  attacked 
and  destroyed  ecclesiastical  edifices;  they  had  ap- 
peared in  arms   against   their  natural   sovereign, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  deposed  the  Queen-regent 
from  the  exercise  of  her  legitimate  authority,  and 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  not  only  without 
any  commission  from  their  queen,  but  contrary  to 
her  express  injunctions.     They  were  regarded  by 
the  French  as  nothing  better  than  rebels  deserving 
of  the  most  rigorous  treatment.       On  the  other 
hand,  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  were  resolved 
upon  maintaining  their  position  till  they  were  fur- 
nished  with   substantial   guarantees   against   the 
encroachments  of  regal  power,  which,  in  the  late 
events,  had  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  their  liber- 
ties  and  the   overthrow  of  their  ancient  consti- 
tution.    It  was  obvious  that  the  Reformers  would 
be  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French  court, 
and  that  their  own  sovereign  might  manifest  her 
displeasure  at  their  conduct  by  prohibiting  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion,  and  by  severe  persecution 
of  its  adherents.     To  provide  against  this  danger, 
it  was  necessary  to  include  them  in  the  agreement 
between  France  and  England,   and  to   recognise 
as   valid  the  treaty  v.'hieh   had   been   formed   at 
Berwick  between   Elizabeth    and    the   leaders   of 
the  reformed  party.      But  to  this  it  was  objected 
b}'  the  French  commissioners  that  such  a  treaty 
could  never  be  acknowledged  as  binding  by  their 
sovereign,  without  compromising  her  dignity  in 
the  most  serious  manner.     "  Tliey  had  received  no 
authority  (they  said)  on  this  point ;   it  was  even 
part  of  their  instructions  that  any  allusion  to  it 
should  be  carefuUj'  avoided."     Elizabeth,  however, 
fully  alive  to  the  advantages  of  this  treaty,  had  re- 
solved upon  maintaining  and  confirming  it ;  and  her 
minister,  Cecil,  announced  his  intention  of  breaking 
off  the  negotiations,  unless  her  wishes  were  in  this 


respect  complied  with.  In  that  case,  he  intimated 
"  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  should  receive  orders  to  ad- 
vance with  his  army  into  Scotland,  and  the  matter 
must  once  more  be  committed  to  the  arbitrcment  of 
the  sword.''*  The  sagacity  of  Cecil,  and  his  ac- 
knowledged skill  in  diplomacy,  were  strikingly 
displayed  in  this  protracted  controversy,  which 
ended  in  his  obtaining  all  the  articles  he  had  so 
zealously  contended  for.  The  interests  of  the  re- 
formed party  were  successfully  provided  for  in 
words  that,  without  compromising  tlreir  own  sove- 
reign, flattered  the  vanity  of  the  French  ;  while  it 
was  not  made  to  appear  that  the  concessions  had 
been  granted  in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with 
England.  In  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  Cecil  indulges 
in  the  following  characteristic  strain  of  self-con- 
gratulation : — "  To  make  a  cover  for  all  this,  these 
ambassadors  were  forced  by  us  to  take  a  few  good 
words  in  a  preface  to  the  same  article,  and  we,  con- 
tent with  the  kernel,  yielded  to  them  the  shell  to 
play  withal.'' 

The  treaty  which  was  thus  with  some  difficulty 
concluded,  was  in  every  way  advantageous  to  the 
English  queen.  Her  minister  remarks,  with  great 
truth,  that  it  "  would  be  no  small  augmentation  to 
her  honour  in  this  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  it 
would  finally  procure  that  conquest  of  Scotland 
which  none  of  her  progenitors,  with  all  their 
battles,  ever  obtained — namely,  the  whole  hearts 
and  good-will  of  the  nobility  and  people,  which 
surely  was  better  for  England  than  the  revenue  of 
the  crown. "t 

In  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  this  trcatr, 
the  right  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Eng-     Articles  of  the 
lisli   crown  was   acknowledged  in  treaty, 

the  strongest  terms.  It  was  provided  that  Francis 
and  Mary  should  renounce  the  claims  they  had  ad- 
vanced, and  neither  assume  the  title,  nor  bear  the 
arms,  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  in  any  time  to 
come.  Honourable  conditions  were  obtained  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Congregation  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Reformed  faith.  Instructed  as  Randan  and  Jlonluc 
had  been  carcfullj'  to  avoid  reference  to  the  treaty  of 
Berwick,  and  to  exclude  the  Protestants  from  parti- 
cipating in  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  negotiations, 
they  nevertheless  agreed  to  a  clause  which  virtually 
afforded  them  protection,  and  sanctioned  their  con- 
nection with  Elizabeth.  An  act  of  indemnity,  it  -s^as 
further  decided,  should  be  passed  for  all  wrongs  or 
injuries  committed  from  the  6th  of  March,  1558,  to 
the  1st  of  August,  1560.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
were  to  lay  aside  their  animosity,  and  a  general  re- 
conciliation was  to  take  place  among  the  barons  and 
subjects  of  the  land.  The  nobility  wore  enjoined 
to  disband  their  forces,  and  interdicted  from  again 
assembling  them,  except  in  such  cases  as  were  pro- 
vided for  by  established  usage.  Those  of  their  num- 
ber who,  like  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  had  lands 
in  France,  were  to  be  restored  to  their  possessions. 
Compensation  was  to  be  giveir  to  the  bishops  and 
other  churchmen  who  had  sustained  injury  in  the 

»  MS.  State  Paper  Office.     Tjtler,  vol.  vi.  pp.  169, 170. 
t  Ibid.,  CecU  to  the  Queen. 
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late  contests,  and  none  of  them  wore  for  the  future 
to  be  molested  in  the  collection  of  their  revenues. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fortifications  of  Leith  'vvere 
to  he  immediately  demolished,  the  Frenchmen  to 
evacuate  the  kingdom,  and  no  foreign  troops  here- 
after to  be  introduced  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  parliament.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
aiiiiirs  of  state  should  be  administered  by  native 
rulers;  that  no  strangers  should  dispense  justice  or 
be  advanced  to  places  of  dignity  and  trust,  such  as 
the  high  offices  of  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and  Comp- 
troller. To  secure  an  efficient  government  of  the 
realm,  during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign,  the 
conduct  of  public  matters  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
council  of  twelve  to  be  chosen  out  of  twenty-four 
named  by  the  Estates — seven  to  be  appointed  by  the 
queen  and  five  by  the  parliament.  "War  was  never 
to  be  declared,  nor  peace  concluded,  by  the  queen, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Estates.  None  of 
the  subjects  of  the  realm,  under  pretence  of  being 
punished  for  any  violation  of  the  royal  authority 
during  the  last  two  years,  were  to  bo  deprived  of  the 
offices,  benefices,  or  estates  which  they  now  held.  It 
was  lastly  agreed  that,  for  the  settlement  of  reli- 
gious controversies,  a  parliament  should  be  convened 
in  the  month  of  August,  for  which  a  commission 
was  to  be  sent  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Fi-ance, 
"  and  it  was  added,  that  this  meeting  of  the  Estates 
should  in  all  respects  be  as  lawful  as  if  the  same 
had  been  convoked  by  command  of  these  royal  per- 
sons, provided  only  that  all  who  ought  to  be  present 
resorted  without  fear  to  the  parliament,  and  that 
its  proceedings  were  free  and  unfettered."* 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  treaty  no  provisions 
were  included  favourable  to  the  establishment  in 
Scotland  of  the  reformed  religion.  Its  adherents 
were,  indeed,  protected,  but  their  peculiar  opinions 
received  no  countenance.  Nor  was  there  anything 
surprising  in  this  omission.  We  have  before 
alluded  to  the  coldness  with  which  Elizabeth  re- 
garded the  cause  of  Protestantism,  and  her  indif- 
ference, if  not  aversion,  to  many  of  the  religious 
views  of  the  Congregation  in  Scotland.  It  may, 
without  injustice,  be  questioned  whether  she  felt 
any  great  anxiety  as  to  the  universal  diffusion  and 
ultimate  triumph  of  these  views.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that,  in  supporting  the  Protestants  with 
her  army,  she  was  solely  influenced  by  the  desire  of 
aiding  them  in  their  struggles  for  independence,  in 
their  natural  endeavours  to  expel  the  foreign  troops, 
and  in  their  determination  to  preserve  their  coun- 
try from  the  ascendancy  of  French  councils.  Nor 
was  her  conduct  on  this  occasion  wholly  disinter- 
ested. The  pretensions  of  Mary  had  been  a  source 
of  infinite  annoyance  from  the  very  commencement 
of  her  reign  ;  she  was  aware  of  the  ambitious  pro- 
jects of  the  house  of  Guise  ;  she  dreaded  the  conse- 
quences which  might  follow  the  extension  of  their 
influence  to  Scotland,  as  through  that  kingdom  her 
own  dominions  might  be  invaded,  her  power  shalcen, 
and  her  throne  endangered.     These  apprehensions 

*  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  432.  State  Paper  Office,  MS.  Letter, 
Cecil  to  Elii;abeth.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p  172. 


furnish  us  with  an  intelligible  and  adequate  ex- 
planation of  the  proceedings  of  Elizabeth  at  the 
important  crisis,  the  events  of  which  have  now 
been  recorded.  And  as  by  this  treaty  she  had  not 
only  gained  her  object,  but  secured  other  and  con- 
siderable advantages,  she  had  no  motive  for  in- 
teresting herself  in  the  religious  views  of  the 
Congregation,  much  less  for  making  the  recognition 
of  their  opinions  a  fundamental  article  of  tha  con- 
ditions of  the  peace.  She  was  satisfied  with  at^ 
tempting  to  provide  that  their  persons  should  be 
protected  and  their  property  secured.  But  while  it 
may,  perhaps,  appear  that  the  interests  of  the  Re- 
formers had  been  designedly  overlooked  by  this 
treaty,  in  reality  they  had  been  greatly  forwarded. 
The  sovereign  authority  was  virtually  tiansferrccl 
to  their  hands.  They  v.ere  empowered  to  assemble 
a  ])arliament  for  the  discussion  and  settlement  of 
religious  controversies,  in  order  to  the  sanctioning 
of  which  a  commission  was  to  be  sent  over  by  the 
queen,  whereby  its  proceedings  would  be  rendered 
as  regular  and  valid  as  if  it  had  been  summoned 
by  her  own  command.  Such  concessions  were  in 
harmony  with  their  utmost  wishes,  and  amply  re- 
warded them  for  their  courage  and  perseverance  in 
the  conduct  of  an  enterprise  which,  at  one  period, 
had  promised  very  dift'erent  results. 

AYhile  the  French  and  English  commissioners 
were  engaged  in  arranging  the  articles  of  treaty, 
the  leaders  of  the  Congregation  had  presented 
certain  propositions  on  the  subject  of  religion 
which  they  desired  should  be  considered,  and ' 
either  received  or  rejected.  On  the  refusal  of  the 
commissioners  to  pronounce  or  even  to  debate  upon 
them,  they  were  at  once  withdrawn,  without  re- 
monstrance, and  without  any  expression  of  dis- 
appointment. Nor  was  this  unusual  aeqruescence 
the  result  of  indifference  or  fear.  It  is  lather 
to  be  explained  by  the  confidence  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  the  truth  of  their  principles,  and  in  their 
speedy  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  countiy. 
They  felt  assured  that  the  cities,  burghs,  and  middle 
classes  constituting  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
were  favourable  to  the  Reformation ;  and  that,  - 
aided  by  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nobles,  on  which  they  reckoned,  it  would  soon  be 
firmly  established  in  Scotland.  They  looked  for- 
ward without  anxiety  to  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, satisfied  that  measures  would  then  be  taken 
to  vindicate  their  principles  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  controversies  which  distracted  the  nation. 

The  treaty  having  thus  been  concluded,  peace  was 

proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  8th  July,  lo60. 

Sliortly  after^^■ards  the  French  forces,  to  the  number 

of  four  thousand  men,  embarked  in  English  shaps 

for  their  native  country.     At  the  same  time  the 

army  of  Elizabeth  took  its  departure,  and  on  its 

inarch  homeward  demolished  the  fortifications  of 

Eyemouth,    according   to   agreement.      A   solemn 

A  public  thanks-   thanksgiving    was    held     in    St. 

giN-iiig  held  for    Giles's  church  on  the  19th  of  July 

e  pcjie.       ^y  ^j^g  reformed  party.     The  sei'- 

vices  on  the  occasion  appear  to  have  been  conducted 
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by  Knox  Mmself,  -wlio,  in  forcible  terms,  described 
tbe  miseries  of  their  country,  lately  gToaning  under 
a  foreign  yoke  and  an  idolatrous  -vs'orsliip.  He  ao- 
kno-wledged  God's  mercy  in  sending  them,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Elizabeth,  an  unexpected 
and  complete  deliverance  ;  called  upon  all  to  main- 
tain the  league  which  had  been  formed  with 
her ;  and  prayed  that  the  counsels  of  those  -svho 
endeavoured  to  dissolve  this  alliance  might  be 
confounded.*  Ministers  were  then  appointed  to 
different  stations  of  importance  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Knox  continued  at  Edinburgh,  Goodman 
was  sent  to  St.  Andrew's,  Heriot  to  Aberdeen,  Row 
to  Perth,  and  others  to  Jedburgh,  Dundee,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Leith.  Superintendents  were  selected 
for  the  districts  of  Lothian,  Glasgow,  Fife,  Angus, 
and  Mearns,  and  lastly  for  Argyle  and  the  Isles. + 
On  the  10th  of  Julj-,  1560,  the  parliament  as- 
Meethif  of  sembled,  but  was  immediately  ad- 
Parliament,  journcd  to  the  1st  of  August,  when 
1st  August,  1.560.  j-jjg  proceedings  were  opened  with 
great  solemnity.  Never,  in  the  history  of  the 
counhy,  had  the  Estates  met  at  a  period  when  the 
position  of  affairs  more  imperatively  demanded 
grave  and  earnest  deliberation.  The  critical  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  Reformed  party,  occasioned  the  attendance  at 
this  parliament  to  be  more  than  usually  numerous. 
The  Estates,  who  conferred  together  and  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  were  generallj'  composed  of 
bishops,  abbots,  barous,  and  a  few  commissioners  of 
burghs.  The  lesser  barons,  though  entitled  to  a 
seat  and  vote  in  parliament,  seldom  exercised  their 
rights.  In  ordinary  times  the  administration  of  the 
government  was,  without  jealousy  or  distrust,  com- 
mitted to  the  monarch  and  the  nobles.  The  expense 
of  repairing  to  the  national  convention,  with  a  nu- 
merous train  of  vassals  and  dependents  ;  "  the  inat- 
tention of  the  age  to  any  legal  or  regular  sj-stem  of 
government  ;  the  exorbitant  authority  of  the 
greater  barons,  who  had  drawn  the  whole  power 
into  their  own  hands,  rendered  the  privilege  of 
attending  of  so  little  value,  as  to  be  almost  totally 
neglected."  It  was  only  in  extraordinary  con- 
junctures, when  men  were  roused  by  a  long  scries 
of  oppressions  to  vindicate  their  liberty  and  assert 
their  independence,  when  the  encroachments  of  the 
crown  became  so  intolerable  as  to  necessitate  a 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  and 
privileges,  that  the  lesser  barons  combined  together, 
and  in  full  force  mustered  in  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  aggression  of  the  govern- 
ment. Such  a  period  had  now  arrived.  Every- 
where the  people  manifested  a  surprising  enthu- 
siasm for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  They  had  seen 
their  country  occupied  bj'  the  forces  of  Fiance,  and 
the  ascendancy  of  French  councils  had  thicatcned 
them  with  the  imposition  of  a  foreign  rule ;  they 
had  been  forbidden  the  exercise  of  that  rcligio)! 
whicli  they  esteemed  truth,  in  opposition  to  recog- 
nised and  tolerated  error,  and  in  defence  of  which 
they  were  prepared  to  lay  down  their  lives.  They 
•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  +  Ibid.  p.  87. 


had  boldlj'  and  successfully  contended  for  the  Re- 
formed faith,  and  they  could  not  remain  indifferent 
to  the  meeting  of  a  parliament  whose  proceedings 
would  result  in  momentous  issues  to  the  cause  which 
they  had  so  much  at  heart.  On  this  account  it  was 
that,  according  to  Letliington,  the  attendance  at  the 
national  council  was  more  numerous  than  had  ever 
been  witnessed  in  his  own  time.  "  Men  flocked  in 
from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom,  eager  and  deter- 
mined to  aid  with  their  voices  in  tlie  senate  the  same 
cause  which  they  had  defended  -\vith  their  swords 
in  the  field."  *  At  this  convention  there  appeared, 
in  addition  to  the  peers  temporal  and  spiritual,  the 
representatives  of  almost  all  the  burghs,  and  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  barons,  who,  although  of  the 
lesser  order,  were  gentlemen  of  the  first  ranlc  and 
fortune  in  the  nation. f 

The  business  of  the  parliament  would  imme- 
diately have  commenced,  had  not  a  preliminary 
objection  been  taken  to  the  competency  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. ^ye  have  already  remarked,  that  as  it 
had  been  summoned  by  authority  of  the  nobles, 
and  without  permission  from  the  sovereign,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  her  consent  in  the  form 
of  a  commission,  legalising  their  meeting,  and 
sanctioning  their  deliberations.  During  the  ad- 
joiu-nment  of  the  Estates,  from  the  10th  of  July  to 
the  1st  of  August,  it  was  provided,  "  that  the  lords 
deputies  shall  order  a  despatch  to  the  king  and 
queen,  to  advertise  them  of  their  ha\ing  conceded 
to  the  sitting  of  a  parliament,  and  to  supplicate 
their  majesties  most  humbly,  that  they  would  be 
pleased  to  agree  to  that  which  they  have  herein 
recorded."  X  That  these  deputies  executed  their 
mission  with  all  due  dispatch  we  can  have  no 
doubt ;  but  it  dees  not  appear  tliat  any  satisfactory 
answer  was  returned  on  the  part  of  ilary.  In  these 
circumstances  it  was  doubted  whether  they  ■were 
^^•arrantcd  in  holding  a  parliament.  The  question 
was  very  Icccnly  agitated,  and  the  debate  lasted 
for  a  week.  "  In  the  bcgiiniing  of  the  parlia- 
ment," says  Spottiswood,  "  there  was  great  alter- 
cation; divers  holding  that  no  parliament  could 
be  kept,  seeing  that  the  sovereigns  had  sent  no 
commission,  nor  authorised  any  to  represent  their 
persons  ;  others,  alleging  that  aiticle  of  the  peace, 
whereby  it  was  agreed  that  a  parliament  should  be 
kept  in  the  month  of  August,  and  that  the  same 
should  be  as  lawful  in  all  respects  as  if  it  -were 
ordained  by  the  express  commands  of  their  ma- 
jesties, maintained  that  the  said  article  ^va3 
warrant  sufficient  for  their  present  meeting,  ar,d 
this  opinion  by  voices  prevailed."  § 

Tills  ciuestion  having  been  decided  by  the  vote  of 
the  majority,  the  crown,  the  mace,  and  the  svoid 
were  laid  upon  the  throne  usually  occupied  by  the 
sovereign,  and  the  proceedings  were  opened  by  the 
election  of  Maitland  to  the  office  of  speaker,  or,  as 
he  was  then  termed,  '  liaranguo  maker.'  Address- 
ing the  assembly  in  a  short  but  effective  speech,  he 

*  JfS.  Letter,  Lethiugton  to  Cecil. 

t  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  317!  J  Ibid. 

§  Spottiswood,  p.  149. 
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sketcied  brieflj'  the  history  of  the  late  events,  ad- 
verting- to  the  necessity  which  had  been  laid  upon 
them  of  taliing-  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties ; 
the  support  which  had  been  liberally  extended  to 
them,  and  in  what  way  they  were  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge and  repay  it.  He  protested  that  no  other  de- 
signs had  been  entertained  on  the  part  of  the  Congre- 
gation, but  such  as  were  intended  to  promote  the 
independence  of  their  country  and  the  toleration  of 
their  religion.  He  exhorted  the  Estates  to  the 
adoption  of  disinterested  measures,  which,  leaving 
out  of  view  individual  interests  and  feelings,  should 
have  fir  their  object  the  true  service  of  God,  and  the 
advantage  and  happiness  of  the  kingdom,  which  had 
fallen  into  so  miserable  a  condition  from  the  absence 
of  good  government,  and  the  defective  administra- 
tion of  justice.  He  enjoined  them  to  live  in  union, 
to  form  heartj'  and  mutual  friendships,  and  to  act 
as  members  of  one  body,  enforcing  his  remarks 
by  the  illustration  of  the  fable  which  represents 
"  the  mouth  as  having  quarrelled  with  the  members, 
and  refusing  to  receive  sustenance  for  so  long  a  time 
that  the  whole  body  perished."  Lastly,  he  prayed 
that  amity  and  peace  with  all  princes,  and  espe- 
cially between  the  realms  of  England  and  Scotland, 
might  be  long  maintained  in  tire  love  and  fear  of 
God.* 

The  articles  of  the  peace  having  been  read  over. 
Proceediiio-s  of  they  were  unanimously  ai^proved 
the  Parliament,  of,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  over  to 
France,  for  the  ratification  of  the  sovereign.  The 
parliament  next  XJroceeded  to  the  election  of  the 
lords  of  the  Articles,  the  order  of  which,  says  Ran- 
dolph, is,  that  "  the  Lords  Spiritual  choose  the 
Temporal,  and  the  Temporal  the  Spiritual,  and  the 
Burgesses  their  own."  f  These  lords  of  the  Articles 
were  a  sort  of  committee  of  the  Estates,  whose  con- 
sent was  necessary  before  any  articles  or  bills  could 
be  submitted  to  the  parliament.  "  I  observe,"  saj's 
Keith,  "  that  for  three  hundred  years  backward,  they 
have  consisted  of  an  uncertain  number  of  members, 
not  under  three  of  the  clergy,  three  of  the  barons, 
and  three  of  the  burgesses.  But  sometimes  tliere 
have  been  sixteen  prelates,  and  as  many  barons, 
though  the  burgesses  have  not  been  commonly  so 
numerous,  by  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  was 
seldom  any  large  number  of  those  members  out  of 
which  to  make  an  election."  As  it  was  usual  then 
for  the  nobility  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  the 
clergy  to  act  in  this  capacity,  thej  exercised  their 
right  by  selecting  those  only  who  were  well  known 
to  be  favourably  affected  to  the  reformed  religion, 
thereby  giving  great  offence  to  a  number  of  the 
prelates,  who  were  altogether  overlooked.  "  This 
being  done,"  says  Randolph  in  a  letter  to  Cecil, 
wherein  he  describes  the  proceedings  of  the  par- 
liament, "  *'he  lords  departed,  and  accompanied  the 
Dnke  as  far  as  the  Bow,  which  is  the  gate  going 
out  of  the  High-street,  and  many  down  unto  the 
palace  where  he  lieth ;  the  town  all  in  armour,  the 
trumpets  sounding,  and  all  other  kinds  of  music, 

»  MS.   Letter,  State   Paoer  Office,    Randolph  to    Cecil. 
Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  177.  t  Ibid.,  p.  178. 


such  as  they  have.  Other  solemnities  have  not 
been  used,  saving  in  times  long  past,  the  lords 
have  had  parliament  robes,  which  are  now  with 
them  wholly  out  of  use.  The  lords  of  the  Articles 
sat  from  thenceforth  in  Holyrood  House,  except 
that  at  such  times  as,  upon  any  matter  of  import- 
ance, the  whole  lords  assembled  themselves  again, 
as  they  did  this  day,  in  the  Parliament  House."  * 

The  lords  of  the  Articles  having  met  and  delibe- 
rated, they  first  proceeded  to  ratify  the  conditions 
of  the  late  treaty.  The  act  of  indemnity,  and  the 
nomination  of  twenty-four  persons,  out  of  whom  the 
council  to  be  entrusted  with  supreme  authority  was 
to  be  chosen,  were  i>^:mediately  agreed  to.  As  soon 
as  this  matter  was  settled,  a  petition  was  presented 
to  the  parliament  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  following  important  results  : — ■ 
1 .  That  the  doctrines  of  transub-  j^^  Parliament 
stantiation,  justification  by  works,  petitioned  to 
indulgence,  purgatory,  pilgrimage,  abohsh  Popery, 
and  invocation  of  saints  should  be  abolished,  by 
authority  of  parliament.  2.  That  the  profanation 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments  be  prevented,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  ancient  church  restored.  3.  That 
the  Pope's  usurped  authority  may  be  abolished, 
and  the  patrimony  of  the  church  be  emj^loyed  to 
the  sustentation  of  the  ministry,  the  provision  of 
schools,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  +  This  was  a 
bold  and  decided  step.  A  blow-  was  thus  aimed  at 
the  whole  fabric  of  Popish  superstition,  at  a  period 
when  tlie  party  of  the  Protestants  was  powerful 
and  well  organised,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed  favoured  their  designs,  and  justi- 
fied their  hopes  as  to  the  final  triumph  of  their 
cause.  !Many  of  the  prelates  were  members  of  the 
national  convention ;  but  taken  by  surprise,  and  con- 
scious of  their  own  weakness,  they  offered  little  or  no 
resistance  to  the  adoption  of  these  vigorous  measures. 
In  this  passive  acquiescence  they  were  perhaps  eon- 
firmed  by  the  expectation  that  by  yielding  to  the 
torrent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was  now  in  its  full 
strength,  it  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that  the 
king  and  queen,  having  their  attention  directed  to 
the  subversion  of  the  ancient  religion,  would  inter- 
pose their  authority,  check  the  progress  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  restore  the  church  to  its  rightful  position 
and  its  former  influence.  Doubtless,  also,  some  of 
them  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  principles,  in 
order  to  secure  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  revenues. 

Actuated  by  such  motives  as  these,  wdien  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  or  summft^-y  of  the  Protestant 
doctrines,  was  laid  before  parliament,  the  prelates, 
aware  that  an  overwhelming  majority  was  arrayed 
against  them,  felt  that  all  opposition  would  be  use- 
less, and  declined  to  state  their  opinions.  There 
was,  consequently,  no  discussion,  and  the  consent  of 
parliament  to  this  important  document  was  given 
almost  by  acclamation,  some  of  the  lords  declaring 
in  their  enthusiasm  that  they  would  sooner  end 
their  lives  than  think  contrary  to  these  doctrines. 

*  IIS.  State  Paper  Office,  Eandolph  to  Cecil.  Tytler, 
vol.  vi.  p.  179.  f  Keith,  vol.  i.,  p.  320. 
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The  Primate,  -with,  the  Bishops  of  Dunkeld  and 
Dunblane,  contented   themselves  with  protesting 
against  its  adoption,  on  the  ground  that  time  had 
not  been  afibrded  for  the  examination  of  its  con- 
tents.     In  this  protest  they  were  joined  by  the 
Earls  of  Cassillis  and  Caithness,  and,  as  Spottiswood 
mentions,  bj*  the  Earl  of  AthoU,  and  Lords  Somer- 
ville  and  Borthwick.      But,  in  spite  of  their  ob- 
jections, the  Confession  was  adopted  by  the  Estates 
on  the  17th  of  August,  1560,  and  declared  to  be  the 
standard  of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Scotland. 
In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution  of  the 
Severity  of  the    pai'liament,  three   other  acts  were 
measui-es  adopted  immediately  passed.     The  first  de- 
to  suppress       clared  that  the  former  clergy  were 
°'"^'-'  ■         nothing  else  but  usurped  ministers  ; 
that  the  new  preachers  were  the  only  persons  that 
had  power  +o   administer  the  sacraments ;  "  that 
the  sayers  and  hearers  of  mass  should,  for  the  first 
fault,  suffer  the  confiscation  of  all  their  goods  what- 
soever, movable   and  immovable,   and  a  corporeal 
discretionary  punishment  besides ;  for  the  second 
fault,  banishment  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  for  the 
third,  loss  of  life — three   punishments,"   quaintly 
adds  the   historian,  "  well  enough  calculated  for 
compelling  men   to  come  in!"*     The  second  act 
abolished  for  ever  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in  the 
realm  of  Scotland;  and  the  third  repealed  all  former 
statutes  passed  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,   or  known  to  be  in   spirit  and  tendency 
opposed  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  now  ratifi  ed  and 
approved  by  the  Estates. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked,  in  reference  to  the 
enactment  which  instituted  penalties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  conformity  in  religious  opinion, 
that  "  Few  blessings  have  been  of  slower  growth  in 
Europe  than  religious  toleration.  The  same  men 
who  had  groaned  so  lately  under  persecution,  and 
who  upbraided  their  brethren,  and  with  perfect 
justice,  for  the  tyranny  of  maintaining  their  errors 
with  fire  and  sword,  now  injured  the  cause  they 
advocated  by  similar  se^  erities,  and  compelled  the 
reception  of  what  they  pronounced  as  truth,  under 
the  penalty  of  death."f 

Various  other  measures  of  a  similar  character 
were  passed  by  this  parliament  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops.  Manj'  of  these  prelates  consider- 
ing the  meeting  to  be  illegal,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  already  alluded  to,  had  absented  them- 
selves, and  on  this  account  had  given  great  offence 
to  the  Reformed  party.  Others,  having  taken  their 
seats,  declined  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  on 
the  ground  that  when  the  lords  of  the  Articles  were 
chosen  they  were  unjustly  overlooked.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  a  bill  of  complaint  was  presented 
against  them  on  the  part  of  the  barons,  containing, 
according  to  Randolph's  account,  "  rather  a  general 
accusation  of  all  living  bishops  than  any  special 
crime  that  they  were  burdened  with."  Summonses 
were  issued  to  the  Bishops  of  Dunblane,  St.  An- 
drew's, and  Dunkeld,  who  were  called  upon  to 
appear  and  answer  the  complaint.  But  as  they 
*  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  322.  *  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  185. 
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declined  to  comply,  judgment  was  passed  in  their 
absence,  and  a  decree  issued  ordaining  the  '  stay  of 
their  livings.'  But  matters  did  not  rest  here. 
Aware  that  their  possessions  were  endangered,  and 
anxious  to  secure  them  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  barons,  many  of  the  prelates  had  adopted  the 
expedient  of  granting  conveyances  or  leases  of 
their  lands  to  those  who  agreed  to  rent  them  in  the 
meantime,  and  to  re-convey  them  to  their  original 
proprietors  when  times  should  become  more  auspi- 
cious. Such  a  proceeding,  it  is  obvious,  was  not 
likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Estates',  although 
it  was  approved  of  by  the  Pope ;  and,  characterising 
it  as  an  unjustifiable  alienation  of  the  estates  of  the 
church,  which  deserved  to  be  severel}'  censured,  the 
parliament  passed  a  i-esolution  directing  that  all 
such  leases  should  be  void,  without  further  process 
of  law. 

The  next  subject  of  importance  which  was 
brought  before  the  Estates  was  the  Confirmation  of 
treaty  which  had  been  entered  into  the  treaty  of  Ber- 
at  Berwick  between  the  lords  of  posidmarriage'of 
the  Congregation  and  the  English  Elizabetli  with 
queen.  On  this  point  the  greatest  tlic  Earl  of  Arran. 
unanimity  prevailed,  and  without  any  discussion 
this  important  treaty  was  at  once  confirmed.  The 
advantages  of  a  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
realms  was,  indeed,  so  apparent  to  all,  that  a  pro- 
posal having  been  made  to  place  so  desirable  a  peace 
on  a  secure  footing,  by  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  Scottish  tlironc, 
it  -s^as  received  with  the  greatest  favom-,  and  even 
enthusiasm,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  its 
realisation.  It  was  resolved  "  that  suit  should  be 
made  to  the  dueen  of  England,  in  the  best  manner, 
that  it  may  please  her  majesty,  for  the  establishing 
of  a  perpetual  friendship,  to  join  in  marriage  with 
the  Earl  of  Arran."  * 

The  parliament  was  subsequently  occupied  with 
the  selection  of  the  twenty-four  members  out  of 
whom  the  Council  of  Twelve  was  to  be  chosen.  The 
election  issued  in  the  appointment  of  the  following 
noblemen  and  barons,  among  whom  were  included 
not  only  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Congregation, 
but  several  influential  members  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  Duke,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Himtly,  Argyle, 
Glencairn,  iSIorton,  Atholl,  Monteith,  Marischal, 
and  Rothes  ;  the  Lords  James,  Erskine,  Ruthven, 
Lindsay,  Boyd,  Ogilvj-,  St.  John,  and  the  Master  of 
Maxwell;  the  Lairds  of  Lundy,  Pitarrow,  Dun, 
Drumlanrig,  Cunninghamhead,  andLethington.  As 
it  was  necessary  that  six  of  the  twelve  should  be 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  it  was  resolved  that,  till 
the  arrival  of  a  commission  from  France  which 
should  determine  this,  six  of  the  former  council 
should  sit  continually  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  If,  however,  any  measure  of  im- 
portance, involving  the  general  interests  of  the  king- 
dom should  be  brought  before  them,  no  fewer  than 
sixteen  of  the  above  number  were  ordered  to  attend.f 

«  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Lethingtou  to  Cecil. 
Tytler,  yd.  vi.  p.  191.  t  ^^A  P-  190- 
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The  last  act  of  the  parliament,  previous  to  its 
The  Parliament  dissolution,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
dispatches  an  was  to  authorise  Sir  James  Saudi- 
ambassador  to  lands,  of  Calder,  Grand  Prior  of 
France.  ^j^^  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem within  Scotland,  to  proceed  to  France,  and  in- 
form their  majesties  of  the  matters  Avhich  had  been 
arranged  at  the  meetings  of  the  national  council. 
Lethington,  with  the  Earls  of  Morton  and  Glen- 
cairn,  was  dispatched  with  the  same  commission 
to  the  court  of  England.  This  resolution,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  it  respected  France,  was  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  deputies  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Congregation,  which  provided  "That  the 
nohilitj'  of  Scotland  have  engaged  that,  in  the  en- 
suing convention  of  estates,  some  persons  of  quality 
shall  be  chosen  for  to  repair  to  their  majesties,  and 
lay  before  them  the  state  of  their  affairs,  at  which 
time  they  shall  get  delivered  to  them  a  ratification 
done  by  their  majesties."*  It  was  not  to  bo  ex- 
pected that  the  reception  of  Sandilands  would  be 
favourable.  The  proceedings  of  the  Congregation 
had  certainly  been  irregular.  Parliament  had 
assembled  on  its  own  authority,  and  without  wait- 
ing  either  for  the  sovereigns'  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  or  the  com- 
mission which  should  invest  their  meetings  with  a 
legal  sanction.  Resolutions  had  been  taken,  and 
measures  passed,  of  vast  importance,  and  calculated 
to  effect  a  more  momentous  change  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom  than  any  series  of  acts  which 
had  ever  been  introduced  in  the  preceding  history 
of  the  nation.  These,  to  a  great  extent,  must  have 
been  higlily  obnoxious  to  the  queen,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  house  of  Guise,  her  most  influential  advisers. 
It  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  her  consent  would 
ever  be  accorded  to  the  sweeping  innovations  which 
had  overturned  the  established  religion,  and  con- 
firmed in  its  place  a  faith  she  had  been  taught  from 
her  j'outh  to  regard  with  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Nor  could  the  evident  influence  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
Scottish  parliament  fail  to  awaken  resentment  in 
the  court  of  France.  All  their  efforts  had  hitherto 
been  directed  to  break  off  the  good  understanding 
which  subsisted  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
failure  of  these,  together  with  the  recent  confirma- 
tion of  the  alliance  with  England,  must  have  been 
extremely  mortifying. 

The  feelings  of  the  queen's  advisers  on  this  sub- 
Eescntmentof  the  ject  were  strongly  expressed  in  an 
French  court,  interview  which  took  place  between 
the  English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  and  the 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Sandi- 
lands, who  had  been  but  coldly  received.  "  I  tell 
you  frankly,"  said  this  proud  minister,  "  the  Scots, 
the  king's  subjects,  do  perform  no  part  of  their 
duties;  the  king  and  the  queen  have  the  name  of 
their  sovereigns,  and  your  mistress  hath  the  effect 
and  the  obedience.  They  would  bring  the  realm  to 
a  republic,  and  say  in  their  words  they  are  the 
king's  subjects.  To  teU  you  of  the  particular  dis- 
*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p,  2. 


orders  were  too  long ;  every  man  doth  what  he 
lists.  All  this  is  too  far  out  of  order ;  and  when 
fault  is  found  with  them,  they  threaten  the  king 
with  the  aid  of  the  queen,  j'our  mistress.  Let  your 
mistress  either  make  them  obedient  subjects,  or  let 
her  rid  her  hands  of  them  ;  for,  rather  than  they 
shall  be  at  this  point,  the  king  will  quit  all.  They 
have  made  a  league  with  the  queen,  your  mistress, 
without  us ;  what  manner  of  dealing  is  this  of 
subjects  ?  Thereupon  it  is  they  bear  themselves  so 
proudly.  They  have  sent  hither  a  mean  man,  in 
post  to  the  king  and  queen,  their  sovereigns ;  and  to 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  a  great  and  solemn  lega- 
tion. This  great  legation  goeth  for  the  marriage  of 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  with  the  Eai-1  of  Arran. 
What  shall  she  have  with  him  ?  I  think  her  heart 
too  great  to  marry  with  such  an  one  as  he  is,  and 
one  of  the  queen's  subjects."  *  This  language 
gives  us  a  good  idea  of  the  light  in  which  the  con- 
duct of  the  Reformers  was  regarded  by  the  coui't 
of  France. 

The  queen  having  for  some  time  delayed  giving 
an  answer  to  the  ambassador,  who  had  requested 
from  her  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  parliament,  at  length  inti- 
mated her  refusal.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  says 
Keith,  that  "  neither»iO!C,  nor  at  any  time  thereafter, 
even  when  she  was  returned  into  her  ancient  and 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  thereby  free 
from  the  influence  of  her  husband  and  French  rela- 
tions, could  her  majesty  be  prevailed  upon  to  own 
and  acknowledge  the  late  meeting  as  a  lawful  par- 
liament ;  nor  were  the  acts  therein  passed  ever 
allowed  to  be  printed  and  published  along  with  the 
acts  of  other  parliaments,  during  her  majesty's  ad- 
ministration."f 

At  this  time  an  interview  took  place  between  the 
Scottish  sovereign  and  the  English  Interview 

ambassador,  which  is  interesting,  betw  een  Mary 
not  only  on  account  of  the  insight  ^""^  *'>^  English 
it  affords  us  into  the  real  senti- 
ments of  INIary,  but  as  giving  us  an  opportunity  of 
observing  her  behaviour  in  this,  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance. She  was  then  onlj-  sixteen  ;  and  "  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  this  conversation,  with  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  she  acquitted  herself 
M  ith  uncommon  spirit  and  good  sense."  Throck- 
morton having  entreated  her  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
she  replied  : — "  Such  answer  as  the  king,  my  lord 
and  husband,  and  his  council,  hath  made  you  in 
that  matter,  might  suffice :  but  because  you  shall 
know  I  have  reason  to  do  as  I  do,  I  will  tell  you 
what  moveth  me  to  refuse  to  ratifj-  the  treaty. 
My  subjects  in  Scotland  do  their  duty  in  nothing, 
nor  have  they  performed  one  point  that  belongeth 
unto  them.  I  am  their  queen,  and  so  they  call  me  ; 
but  they  use  me  not  so.  They  have  done  what 
pleaseth  them;  and  although  I  have  not  many 
faithful  subjects  there,  yet  those  few  that  he  there 
on  my  party,  were  not  present  when  these  matters 
were  done,  nor  at  this  assembly.     I  will  have  them 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  193. 
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assemble  by  my  authority,  and  proceed  in  their 
doings  after  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which  they  so 
much  boast  of,  and  keep  none  of  them.  They  have 
sent  hither  a  poor  gentleman  to  me,  -whom  I  dis- 
dain to  have  come  in  the  name  of  tlicm  all  to  the 
king  and  me  in  such  a  legation.  They  have  sent 
great  personages  to  your  mistress :  I  am  their 
sovereign,  but  they  take  me  not  so.  They  must  be 
taught  to  know  their  duties."  "  In  this  speech," 
says  Throckmorton,  "  the  queen  uttered  some  choler 
and  stomach  against  tliem.  I  said, '  as  to  the  Lord 
of  St.  John,  I  know  him  not ;  but  he  is  Great  Prior  of 
Scotland,  and  you  know  by  others  what  rank  that 
estate  hath,  equal  to  any  earl  within  your  realm.' 
The  queen  answered,  '  I  do  not  take  him  for  Great 
Prior,  for  he  is  married.  I  marvel  how  it  happeneth 
they  could  send  other  manner  of  men  to  your  mis- 
tress.' I  said,  '  madam,  I  have  heard  that  if  your 
majesty  do  proceed  graciously  with  the  Lord  St. 
John,  in  observation  of  all  that  which  was  by  the 
Bishop  of  Valence  and  Mens,  de  Randan  promised 
in  the  king's  and  jour  name,  the  nobles  and  states 
of  Scotland  do  mind  to  send  unto  the  king  and  you 
a  greater  legation.'  '  Tlien  the  king  and  I,'  quoth 
she,  '  must  begin  with  them.'  '  Madam,'  quoth  I, 
'  I  am  sorry  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  is  refused  ; 
for  that  matter,  together  with  other  injuries  offered 
to  the  queen,  my  mistress  (as,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press articles  of  the  treat}',  the  king  and  you  do 
bear  openly  the  arms  of  England),  will  give  the 
queen,  my  mistress,  occasion  greatly  to  suspect  your 
well-meaning  unto  her.'  '  Mine  uncles,'  quoth  she, 
'  have  sufficiently  answered  you  in  this  matter.  And 
for  your  part,  I  pray  you,  do  the  office  of  a  good 
minister  betwixt  us,  and  so  shall  you  do  well.' 
And  so,  he  concludes,  the  queen  dismissed  me,  and 
Mens,  de  Lansac  brought  me  to  my  horse."  * 

Successive  historians  have  fallen  into  a  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  reception  of  Sir  James  Sandilands. 
They  have  taken  their  account  from  Buchanan,  who 
states,  that  when  the  Great  Prior  was  received  by 
the  Guises,  "  they  reproved  him  with  great  harsh- 
ness, because  that  he,  a  man  devoted  to  a  holy  mili- 
tary order,  should  have  undertaken  to  carry  the 
messages  of  rebels,  in  favour  of  an  execrable  heresy, 
which,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  all  nations, 
had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Trent."  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  the  English  am- 
bassador, Throckmorton,  who  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  at  court,  and  probably  in  daily  eommunica- 
,,  tion  with  him,  that  "the  Lord  St.  John  had  his 
depeche  here  the  21st  of  this  month.  He  took 
not  his  leave  of  the  king,  by  reason  of  his  indis- 
position, but  of  the  queen,  and  the  Cardinal 
Lorraine.  He  had  very  good  words,  and  was 
required  to  use  the  part  and  office  of  a  good 
minister  towards  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  and  of 
a  good  subject  towards  his  sovereigns.  He  hath  a 
letter  from  the  king  and  queen  to  the  said  Estates, 
the  copy  whereof  I  send  your  majesty  herewith.  "  f 

*  MS.   Letter,   State    Paper    Office,    Tlu-ockmorton    to 
Elizabeth,  17th  Nov.,  1560.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  195. 
t  Ibid,  p.  196. 


Previous  to  his  departure,  St.  John  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  envoy  of  Elizabeth,  in  which 
he  entreated  liim  to  recommend  to  the  English 
queen,  '  the  ordering  of  their  affairs  in  Scotland,' 
as  without  her  aid  and  interference  it  ^\a,s  pro- 
bable the  affairs  of  the  Congi-egation  would  soon  be 
in  as  unfortunate  a  condition  as  they  had  been 
before. 

In  the  meantime  the  ambassadors  of  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  England,  and  Results  of  the 
were  cordially  received  by  Eliza-  embassy  to 
both.  Professing  their  gratitude  England, 
for  the  seasonable  and  effectual  assistance  which 
she  had  afforded  them,  they  besought  her  to  render 
the  friendship  between  the  two  nations  perpetual, 
by  condescending  to  a  union  with  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  who,  though  a  subject,  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  roj-al  family  of  Scotland,  and  was  indeed  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  To  this  proposal  an 
answer  was  returned,  acknowledging  the  "  great 
goodwill  of  the  Estates  towards  her  majesty, 
offering  her  the  best  and  choicest  person  that 
thej'  have,  and  that  not  without  some  danger  of 
the  displeasvire  of  the  French  King  in  so  doing ; 
but  that  her  majesty  finding-  herself  not  disposed 
presently  to  marry,  although  it  may  be  that  the 
necessity  and  respect  of  her  realm  shall  hereafter 
constrain  her,  wislicd  that  the  Earl  of  Arran 
should  not  forbear  to  accept  such  marriage  as  may 
be  made  to  him,  for  his  own  weal  and  surety ; 
and  that  all  other  means  be  used  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  amity  firmly  betwixt  these  kingdoms, 
whereunto  her  majesty  thinketh  many  good  rea- 
sons ought  to  induce  the  people  of  both  realms, 
and  in  a  manner  to  continue  as  good  amity 
therebj'  as  by  marriage."  * 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  policj'  of  the 
Guises  at  this  period.  Their  object,  now,  as  for- 
merly, was  to  effect  a  separation  between  the 
Reformers  and  Elizabeth,  to  isolate  them  from  the 
courts  both  of  France  and  England — that  when 
thus  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  made  sensible 
of  their  own  weakness,  thej'  might  be  forced  ■  to 
purchase  peace,  however  unfavourable  the  terms, 
and  however  great  the  sacrifice. 

The  important  end  to  which  all  their  schemes 
were  directed,  was  the  arresting  of  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation,  and  the  re-esta-     Policv  of  the 
blishmcnt   throughout   Europe   of  Guises, 

the  ancient  fltith.  "  To  put  down  the  Huguenots  in 
France,  to  encourage  the  Romanists  in  England  and 
Scotland,  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the  Protestant 
jjrinces  in  Germany,  to  support  the  Council  of  Trent 
now  sitting,  and,  in  a  word,  to  concentrate  the  whole 
strength  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Empire, 
against  that  great  moral  and  religious  revolution, 
by  which  light  and  truth  were  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  the  trammels  of  many  long-esta- 
blished errors,  was  the  chief  object  to  which  Xhcy 
bent  their  efforts."  Tlie  steps  they  should  take,  in 
order  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  designs  de- 
pended on  the  issue  of  the  embassy  now  dispatched  on 
*  Keith,  vol.  ii.,  p.  10. 
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the  part  of  tl\c  parliament,  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Arran.  If,  as 
seemed  probable,  she  should  refuse  to  comply  with 
their  wishes,  they  resolved  to  persuade  the  Scots 
that  she  had  acted  solely  from  a  desire  to  ag- 
grandize herself,  and  that  now  their  eyes  were 
opened  to  the  insidious  character  of  her  designs, 
it  would  be  prudent  to  break  off  their  engagements 
with  her,  and  form  with  France  such  a  close  alli- 
ance, as  would  effectually  protect  them  from  the 
consequences  of  her  displeasure.  They  proposed 
also  to  bribe  Arran  into  the  relinq^nishment  of  his 
connection  with  the  Congregation,  bj'  offering  to 
marry  him  to  a  daughter  of  France,  to  invest  him 
with  the  office  of  Lieutenant  in  Scotland,  where, 
acting  for  the  king  and  queen,  his  powers  would 
be  almost  unlimited,  and  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
kingdom  would  be  at  his  disposal.  Further,  they 
determined  to  weaken  the  power  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, by  sowing  dissensions  among  their  leaders. 
Tliese  schemes,  it  appears,  however  secretly  con- 
cocted, were  not  unknown  to  Throckmorton,  who, 
in  order  to  counteract  them,  advised  Elizabeth  to 
employ  one  of  his  subtle  and  intriguing  agents, 
named  Clark,  an  archer  of  the  French  guard,  who 
was  accordingly  dispatched  to  Scotland,  to  act  as  a 
spy  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Guisian  faction.* 

Certain  state  papers  which  have  been  recently 
brought  to  light  place  in  a  very  striking  aspect  the 
unscrupulous  policy  of  the  house  of  Guise  at  this 
period.  We  have  seen  that,  under  the  regency  of 
the  queen-dowager,  the  affairs  of  Scotland  were 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  a  Frenchman, 
named  D'Osell.  This  ofUcer,  however,  on  the  return 
to  the  court,  of  Monluo,  Bishop  of  Valence,  found 
himself  deprived  of  all  influence,  and  subjected  to 
the  displeasure  of  his  royal  master.  The  cause 
of  his  disgrace  is  stated  by  Throckmorton.  It 
appears  that,  during  the  late  war,  advice  had  been 
tendered  to  the  queen-regent,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Amiens,  De  la  Brosse,  and  IMartignes,  to  the  effect 
that,  dissembling  with  the  Congregation,  she 
should  summon  a  parliament  at  Leith  or  Edin- 
burgh, and  having  thus  got  them  into  her  power, 
should  seize,  and  summarily  put  to  death,  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformed  party.  Through  the  influ- 
ence of  D'Osell,  his  associates  were  compelled  re- 
luctantly to  abandon  their  nefarious  proposal.  On 
this  account,  the  want  of  success  which  attended 
the  French  cause  was  imputed  to  his  conduct,  and 
henceforth  he  not  only  ceased  to  be  consulted  re- 
garding the  affairs  of  Scotland,  but  was  treated  on 
all  occasions  with  studied  coldness  and  neglect.t 

At  this  crisis  an  event  took  place  which  consider- 
ably modified  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  was  pro- 
Ijeath  of  ductive  of  important  consequences 
Francis  II.  to  Scotland.  This  was  the  death 
of  the  French  monarch,  Francis  II.,  who  expired  at 
Orleans,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1560.     By  the 

*  SIS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence. 
Tytlcr,  vol,  vi.  p.  197. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  French  Correspondence. 
Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  198. 


demise  of  her  husband,  the  youthful  queen  was 
placed  in  a  position  peculiarly  trying.  Inex- 
perienced as  she  was,  however,  she  exhibited  an 
energj'  and  self-possession,  which  proved  that  slie 
was  not  unequal  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  had  thus  so  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  her. 
In  a  letter  addressed  by  Throckmorton  at  this 
period  to  the  English  council,  wc  are  presented 
with  an  interesting  view,  not  only  of  the  character 
of  Mary,  but  of  the  position  of  parties,  and  the  pro- 
jected policy  of  England: — 

"  ISIy  very  good  lords — Now  that  God  hath  thus 
disposed  of  the  late  French  king,     j^^  diaractcr 
whei-eby  the  Scottish  queen  is  left       and  conduct 
a  widow,  in  my  simple  judgment,  of  Mary, 

one  of  the  special  things  your  lordships  have  to 
consider,  and  to  have  an  eye  to,  is  the  marriage  of 
that  queen.  During  her  husband's  life  there  was 
no  great  account  made  of  her ;  for  that,  being 
under  band  of  marriage  and  subjection  of  her 
husband,  who  carried  the  burden  and  care  of  aD. 
her  matters,  there  was  offered  no  great  occasion  to 
know  what  was  in  her.  But  since  her  husband's 
death  she  hath  showed,  and  so  continueth,  that 
she  is  both  of  great  wisdom  for  her  j'cars,  modesty, 
and  also  of  great  judgment  in  the  wise  handling  ■ 
herself  and  her  matters  ;  wdiich,  increasing  in  her 
with  her  years,  cannot  but  turn  to  her  commenda- 
tion, reputation,  honour,  and  great  benefit  of  her 
and  her  country.  And  already  it  appeareth,  that 
some  such  as  made  no  great  account  of  her,  do  now, 
seeing  her  wisdom,  both  honour  and  pity  her. 

"  Immediately  upon  her  husband's  death,  she 
changed  her  lodging,  withdrew  herself  from  all 
company,  became  so  solitary  and  exempt  from  all 
worldliness,  that  she  doth  not  to  this  day  see  day- 
light, and  thus  will  continue  out  forty  days.  For 
the  space  of  fifteen  days  after  the  death  of  her  said 
husband,  she  admitted  no  man  to  come  unto  her 
chamber,  but  the  king,  his  brethren,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  constable,  and  her  uncles.  About 
four  or  five  days  after  that,  she  was  content  to 
admit  some  bishops,  and  the  ancient  knights  of 
the  order,  and  none  of  the  younger,  saving  IMar- 
tignes, who,  having  done  her  good  service,  and 
married  the  chief  gentlewoman  of  her  chamber,  had 
so  much  favour  showed  him  among  the  rest.  The 
ambassadors  also  were  lastly  admitted,  as  they 
came,  who  have  been  all  with  her  to  condole, 
saving  I,  which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  knowing 
not  the  queen's  majesty's  pleasure  in  that  behalf. 

"  Amongst  others,  the  ambassador  of  Spain  hath 
been  with  her  above  an  hour  tog-ether,  which  is 
thought  to  be  far  more  than  the  ceremony  of  con- 
doling required.  He  hath  also  since  that  time 
dined,  and  had  great  conference  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  ;  and  though  I  cannot  yet  think  that  it 
be  about  any  matter  of  marriage  for  her  with  the 
Prince  of  Spain — for  I  think  the  Council  of  Spain 
too  wise  to  think  upon  it  without  other  commodity 
— yet  it  is  not  amiss  to  hearken  to  the  matter  ;  for 
she,  using  herself  as  she  bcginneth,  will  make 
herself  to  be  beloved,  and  to  lack  no  good  means 
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of  offers.  But  to  conclude  herein :  as  long  as  the 
matter  shall  be  ■well  handled  in  England,  and  that 
now,  in  time,  good  occasions  be  not  let  pass,  the 
King  of  Spain  Avill  have  little  mind  that  way.  As 
for  my  part,  I  see  her  behaviour  to  be  such,  and 
her  wisdom  and  queenly  modesty  so  great,  in  that 
she  thinketh  herself  not  too  wise,  but  is  content  to 
be  ruled  by  good  counsel  and  wise  men  (which  is 
a  great  virtue  in  a  prince  or  princess,  and  which 
argueth  a  great  judgment  and  wisdom  in  her)  that 
by  these  means  she  cannot  do  amiss.  And  I  cannot 
but  fear  her  proceedings  with  the  time,  if  any 
means  be  left,  and  offered  her  to  take  advantage 

"  I  understand  very  credibly,"  continued  the  am- 
bassador, "  that  the  said  Scottish  queen  is  desirous 
to  return  into  Scotland ;  marry,  she  would  so  handle 
the  matter  as  that  the  desire  should  not  seem  nor 
appear  to  come  of  herself,  nor  of  her  seeking,  but 
by  the  request  and  suit  of  the  subjects  of  Scotland. 
To  compass  which  device  she  hath  sent  one  Robert 
Lesley  (who  pretendeth  title  to  the  earldom  of 
Rothes)  into  Scotland,  to  work  by  such  as  are  hers  ; 
and,  besides  them,  doubteth  nothing  to  procure  to 
her  a  good  many  of  those  that  were  lately'  against 
her ;  and  among  others,  she  holdeth  herself  sure  of 
the  Lord  James  and  of  all  the  Stewards,  wholly  to 
be  at  her  devotion.  She  mistrusteth  none  but  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  party  ;  and  besides 
these,  she  nothing  doubteth  to  assure  to  her,  with 
easy  persuasions,  the  whole,  or  the  most  part,  of 
those  that  carried  themselves  indifferently  as  neu- 
ters all  this  while,  who  are  thought  to  be  many 
besides  the  common  people.  And  now  to  have  their 
queen  home  [they]  will  altogether,  she  thinketh, 
lean  and  incline  to  her.  Upon  request,  thus  to  be 
made  to  her  by  these  nobles,  requiring  to  have  her 
return,  she  mil  demand  that  the  principal  forts  and 
holds  of  the  realm  be  delivered  into  her  hands,  or 
to  such  for  her  as  she  will  appoint,  to  the  end  that 
she  may  be  more  assured  against  the  evil  meaning 
of  the  hollow-hearted,  or  such  as  fear  the  worst  to- 
wards themselves.  She  doth  also  look  that  those 
that  shall  thus  request  her  to  come  into  Scotland, 
shall  offer  and  promise  all  obedience  and  duty 
belonging  to  loving  and  obedient  subjects;  whom 
she  will,  for  her  part,  recompense  by  all  the  favour, 
assurance,  and  benevolence,  that  a  prince  can  pro- 
mise and  owe  to  good  subjects.  This  matter,  my 
lords,  being  worth  good  consideration,  I  leave  to 
your  lordships'  grave  wisdom  to  consider  of  it."* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  universal 
satisfaction  with  which  the  news  of  the  king's 
death  was  received  in  Scotland.  So  long  as  he 
continued  to  reign  there  was  every  danger  that  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  would  be  again  disturbed  by 
the  machinations  of  the  house  of  Guise.  The  in- 
fluence of  Mary  over  her  weak  and  compliant 
husband  was  unbounded,  and  the  conduct  of  that 
princess  was  entirely  under  the  direction .  of  her 
uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine.     Their  hostility  to 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  Throckmorton  to  the 
Council.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  pp.  199—202. 


the  Reformed  party,  and  their  determination  to  take 
decisive  measures  to  compass  its  destruction,  have 
been  already  alluded  to.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
thwarted  in  their  designs,  partly  by  the  timely  in- 
terposition of  Elizabeth  in  behalf  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, and  partly  by  the  i-eligious  commotions  which 
at  this  period  distracted  their  native  country.  The 
latter  would,  probably,  have  soon  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  and  means  might  have  been  found  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  former.  In  either  case 
they  would  have  been  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  their 
dark  policy,  and  to  visit  Scotland  with  the  conse- 
quences of  their  long-meditated  vengeance.  The 
dangers  to  which  the  kingdom  was  thus  exposed 
were  to  a  great  extent  averted  by  the  death  of 
Prancis.  "  The  princes  of  Lorraine  were  obliged 
to  contract  their  views,  to  turn  them  from  foreign 
to  domestic  objects,  and,  instead  of  forming  vast 
projects  with  regard  to  Britain,  found  it  necessary 
to  think  of  acquiring  and  establishing  an  interest 
with  the  new  administration." 

Shortly  after  the  king's  death  a  parliament  was 
summoned,  which  assembled  at  Meeting  of  Par- 
Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  January,  Uan^ent. 
1561.  At  this  meeting  Sir  James  Sandilands 
appeared,  and,  after  giving  an  account  of  his  mis- 
sion, produced  the  letter  with  which  his  sovereign 
had  entrusted  him.  This  document  informed  the 
Estates  that  she  had  been  assured  of  their  determi- 
nation to  remain  steadfast  in  their  allegiance,  but 
that  in  the  account  she  had  received  of  their  late 
assembly  (she  refused  to  term  it  a  parliament),  she 
observed  with  regret  that  their  conduct  but  little 
coincided  with  these  professions.  She  was  willing, 
she  remarked,  that  their  requests  should  meet  with 
the  consideration  to  which  they  were  entitled,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  she  had  resolved  to  dispatch 
two  noble  persons  with  authority  to  convene  a  legal 
parliament,  where  their  alleged  grievances  "\-\'ould 
meet  with  a  full  discussion.*  A  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration was  given  by  the  barons  to  this  letter, 
which,  however,  lost  much  of  its  interest  in  conse- 
quence of  the  king's  death.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was  expressed  in  a  very  important  reso- 
lution of  the  parliament — viz.,  that  their  sovereign, 
who  was  now  unconnected  with  France  by  any  ties 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  her  in  that 
country,  should  be  invited  to  return  to  her  own  do- 
minions ;  and  that  their  sentiments  on  this  subject 
should  be  delivered  to  her  by  the  Lord  James,  her 
own  brother,  and  the  principal  leader  of  the  Congre- 
gation. Explicit  instructions  were  given  to  the 
ambassador  as  to  the  terms  of  his  message.  He  was 
to  assure  the  sovereign  of  a  hearty  reception  from 
her  loyal  and  devoted  subjects,  provided  only  that 
she  reposed  confidence  in  their  attachment,  and  con- 
sented to  retirrn  unaccompanied  by  any  foreign 
force.  She  was  advised  to  proceed  through  Eng- 
land, where  she  might  obtain  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth,  and  consult  with  her  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  permanent  peace  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. On  the  subject  of  religion  he  was  admonished 
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by  Knox  tliat  if  he  consented  that  she  should  hear 
mass  either  publicly  or  privately,  he  would  be  con- 
sidered as  betraying  the  cause  of  God  and  exposing 
religion  to  the  utmost  peril.  To  this  he  replied, 
"  That  he  would  never  consent  that  she  should  hear 
mass  publicly ;  but  to  hear  it  secretly  in  her 
chamber,  who  could  stop  her  ?"* 

The  activity  of  the  Protestants  at  this  juncture 
was  not  lost  upon  the  opposite  party.  Alive  to  the 
necessity  of  obtaining,  and,  if  possible,  preserving  an 
ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  the  young  sovereign, 
the  Romish  party  secretly  assembled  a  convention 
and  deliberated  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  the  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  iSIoray,  and 
Ross ;  the  Earls  of  Huntlj^,  AthoU,  Crawford, 
Sutherland,  Marischal,  Caithness,  and  a  number  of 
influential  bai'ons.  It  was  then  resolved  that  John 
Leslie,  Official  and  Vicar-Gcneral  of  tlie  diocese  of 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  Bishop  Ross,  should  be 
deputed  to  wait  upon  the  queen,  to  express  their 
attachment  to  her  person,  and  to  remain  at  court  to 
watch  the  current  of  events.  The  departure  of  the 
Lord  James  was  delayed  for  a  short  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  in  Scotland  of  four  com- 
missioners from  the  queen.  These  were  Preston 
of  Craigmillar,  Ogilvy  of  Findlater,  Lumsden  of 
Blanern,  and  Lesley  of  Auchtermuchty.  They 
were  the  bearers  of  a  commission  from  her  ma- 
jesty, directed  to  some  of  the  principal  nobility  of 
the  kingdom — the  Dulce  of  Chatelberault,  Argyle, 
AthoU,  Huntlj',  Bothwell,  the  Lord  James,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's — authorising  them 
to  summon  a  parliament,  at  which  she  intimated 
an  ambassador  from  Prance,  in  the  person  of 
Monsieur  de  Noailles,  would  appear,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  a  renewal  of  their  ancient  league 
with  that  kingdom.  The  message  which  accom- 
panied tliese  instructions  was  coneiliatorj^.  She 
expressed  her  intention  of  returning  speedilj^  to 
her  own  dominions,  of  extending  forgiveness  to  all 
political  offenders,  and  sending  out  of  the  country 
the  few  French  soldiers  who  still  remained  in 
garrison  within  the  fortress  of  Dunbar.  She  also 
informed  them  that,  while  she  had  received  offers 
of  marriage  from  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, and  the  Prince  of  Spain,  it  was  not  her 
intention  to  take  anj  decided  step,  '  "^I'ithout  in 
person  consulting  her  nobles,  and  receiving  the 
assent  of  her  people.'  t  Letters  were  at  the  same 
time  dispatched  by  INIary  to  all  the  leading  men  of 
the  kingdom,  declaring  that,  notwithstanding  their 
past  conduct,  she  was  resolved  to  continue  them  in 
their  present  offices,  provided  onlj'  that  they  re- 
mained faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  herself. 

The  policy  of  Elizabeth,  at  this  juncture,  was 
Policy  of  marked  by  her  characteristic  saga- 
Elizabeth,  city  and  prudence.  It  was  obvi- 
ously her  interest  to  retain  the  influence  she  had 
acquired  in  Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  young  sovereign,  as 
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well  as  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with  the 
court  of  France.  To  secure  the  first,  she  instructed 
Randolph,  then  resident  in  Edinburgh,  as  her 
accredited  envoy,  in  the  particular  line  of  con- 
duct he  was  now  to  follow.  This  person  was  one 
of  the  ablest  agents  she  had  ever  eniploj-ed ;  but 
he  is  described  as  being  of  "  a  dark  intriguing 
spirit,  full  of  cunning  and  void  of  conscience  ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  unhappj'  divisions  in 
Scotland  were  fomented,  by  this  man's  ai'tifices,  for 
more  than  twenty  years."  He  was  enjoined  to 
hold  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Protestant 
leaders ;  to  assure  them  of  the  unabated  determina- 
tion of  his  mistress  to  adhere  to  the  great  principles 
of  the  Reformed  faith  ;  to  exhort  them  to  have  no 
eonfldence  in  France,  to  avoid  committing  them- 
selves to  any  alliance  with  that  country,  which  could 
never  be  productive  of  good,  and,  finally,  to  ratify 
their  engagements  with  England,  and  labour  to 
secure  permanence  for  the  present  peace. 

For  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  second  object  em- 
braced by  the  policy  of  the  English  queen,  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  was  sent  over  to  present  her  condolences 
to  Mary,  on  occasion  of  her  late  bereavement ;  but 
he  was  also  instructed  to  require  from  her  that  i  atifi- 
cation  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  hitherto  refused. 
He  was  to  remind  her  that  the  distui'bances  of  her 
kingdom  had  terminated  on  the  removal  of  the 
French  forces  ;  that  for  the  last  hundred  years  the 
borders  had  never  enjoyed  so  much  peace  as  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  that  if  she  wished  the  prosperity  to  be 
lasting,  it  could  only  be  perpetuated  by  allowing  the 
country  the  same  freedom  as  had  been  universally 
granted  during  the  reign  of  her  father,  James  V., 
"which  consisted  chiefly  in  its  being  governed  by 
its  own  laws,  and  ruled  by  means  of  its  '  natural 
or  born'  people."  Bedford,  in  addition,  was  en- 
joined, if  he  discovered  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  house  of  Guise  to  promote  the  marriage  of 
Mary  with  Spain  or  Austria,  to  stimulate  the  King 
of  i^avarre  to  protest  against  it,  as  contrary  to  his 
own  greatness,  and  subversive  of  the  interests  of 
Christendom.* 

This  envoy  arri-\'cd  at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  the  loth  proceeded  to  Eontainebleau, 
where  he  was  received  by  Mary  with  much  Idnd- 
ness  and  cordiality.  His  interview,  and  that  of 
Throckmorton,  with  the  Scottish  queen,  is  very 
minutely  described,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  them 
to  the  Privy  Council.  On  being  much  pressed  to 
ratifj'  the  treaty  which  had  lately  been  concluded 
at  Edinburgh,  she  replied  that  "  there  were  more 
reasons  to  persuade  to  amity  between  Elizabeth, 
her  good  sister,  and  herself  than,  between  any 
two  princes  in  all  Christendom.  We  are  both," 
said  she,  "  in  one  isle,  both  of  one  language, 
both  the  nearest  kinswomen  that  each  other  hath, 
and  both  queens.  As  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
I  am  here,  as  you  see,  without  all  counsel.  And  I 
pray  you  to  tell  the  queen,  my  good  sister,  I  trust, 
ere  it  bo  long,  some  of  the  nobility  and  council  of 

*  MS.  Instructions,  State  Paper  Office,  Sir  J.  miUam- 
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Scotland  will  be  here,  for  I  do  liear  they  mean  to 
send  some  shortly  unto  mo.  And  when  I  shall 
have  communed  with  them,  mind  to  send  my  good 
sister,  the  queen,  your  mistress,  such  an  answer  as 
I  trust  she  shall  he  pleased  with."*  Much  dissatis- 
fied with  the  results  of  this  intervie^y,  Bedford  re- 
turned to  England. 
According  to  the  statement  of  Secretary  Lcthing- 

.      ^.        ton,    Scotland  was    at   this    time 
State  of  parties,     i-    -i    i    ■   j-      ti  i-  mi 

divided   into    three    parties.     The 

first  consisted  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his 
adherents,  whose  efforts  were  directed  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  ^lary  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Earl  of  Arraii.  The  second  were  desirous  of 
the  immediate  return  of  tlie  queen  to  her  own  do- 
minions, where  tliey  were  ready  to  secure  for  her  a 
favourable  reception,  under  the  single  condition  that 
she  should  arrive  unaccompanied  by  a  foreign  force. 
Many  of  the  nobility,  of  the  highest  rank  and  in- 
fluence, were  included  in  tliis  party.  They  believed 
that  if  she  consented  to  their  wishes  she  would  be 
induced  to  favour  their  religion,  and  ratify  the 
treaty  with  England.  A  third  faction  are  described 
as  neutrals,  who,  without  a  settled  policy,  were 
wiUing  to  support  the  adoption  of  any  measures, 
provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  authoritj'  of 
the  sovereign. 

While  Mary  was  residing  at  Rheims,  sire  was 
Interview  of  Les-  visited,  on  the  14th  of  April,  by 
ley  with  Stary.  Lesley,  the  envoy  of  the  Romish 
party,  wlio  then  delivered  to  her  the  message  with 
which  he  had  been  entrusted.  He  assured  her  of 
the  warm  attachment  and  devotion  of  his  friends  in 
Scotland ;  and  warned  lier  to  put  no  trust  in  the 
Lord  James,  who  was  now  on  his  way  to  her  pre- 
sence, to  reject  his  counsels,  and,  above  all,  to 
detain  him,  if  possible,  in  France,  till  after  she  had 
anivedin  her  own  kingdom.  He  recommended  her 
to  land  at  Aberdeen,  where,  as  the  Reformed  religion 
had  made  little  progress  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  could  easily  be  col- 
lected, with  which  she  might  advance  witii  security 
to  Edinburgh,  and  defeat  the  designs  .of  her  ene- 
mies. It  does  not  appear  that  ]Mary  was  favourably 
impressed  by  this  interview.  She  was  not  disposed, 
and  with  reason,  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  the 
promises  even  of  her  professed  f  iends.  Several 
of  the  nobles  who  had  deputed  Lesley — Huntly 
amongst  the  number — while  avowing  their  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  faith,  had,  nevertheless,  for 
the  furtherance,  as  she  believed,  of  their  own 
selfish  projects,  joined  themselves  to  the  party  of 
the  Congregation,  and  powerfull}'  aided  them  in 
carrying  out  their  extreme  measures.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  the  mission  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  envoy  proved  a  failure.  ^lary  intimated  no 
approval  of  the  advice  he  tendered,  nor  any  inten- 
tion of  taking  advantage  of  tlie  offer  so  urgently 
pressed  on  her  acceptance.  In  giving  an  account  of 
his  interview,  Lesley  simply  observes,  that  he  was 
graciously  received  and  listened  to,  that  she  com- 
manded him  to  remain  by  her  person  till  her  return 
*  MS,  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.'  Tytlcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  213. 


to  Scotland,  and  in  the  meantime  to  assm-e  the  lords 
and  prelates  who  had  sent  him  of  lier  favour 
towards  them,  and  her  intention  to  reside  in  her 
kingdom.* 

It  was  a  curious  circumstance  that  this  visit  was 
paid  on  the  very  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
Lord  James  was  admitted  into  her  presence.  This 
nobleman,  in  repairing  to  France,  liad  passed 
through  England,  and  solicited  an  interview  with 
Elizabeth.  Being  pressed  bj-  that  princess  to  ob- 
tain from  Mary  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  he  assured  her  that,  in  his  present  visit 
to  his  sister,  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  any  public 
commission,  and  that  the  only  message  he  conveyed 
from  the  council  and  nobility  was  '  a  general  de- 
claration of  their  duty  and  devotion  to  their  sove- 
reign.' It  appears  that  much  difference  of  opinion 
prevailed  on  the  part  of  Cecil  and  Throckmorton  as 
to  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  pass  over  to 
France.  Tlie  latter  observes,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
"  I  learn  that  this  king,  by  means  of  the  Queen  of 
Scotland,  deviscth  all  the  means  lie  can  to  win  him  to 
his  devotion,  and  for  that  purpose  hath  both  pro- 
cured for  him  the  red  hat,  if  he  will  accept  it,  and  also 
mindeth  to  endow  him  with  good  abbeys  and  bene- 
fices in  tliis  realm.  If  he  ^-sill  be  won,  then  your 
majesty  knoweth  he  may  be,  as  it  is  like  he  will  be, 
the  most  perilous  man  to  your  majesty  and  }"0ui' 
realm  of  all  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  most  able  to 
stand  this  king  in  his  best  stead  for  the  matters 
there,  so  that  his  coming  cannot  but  prejudice  every 
way ;  and  I  verily  believe,  if  he  come,  he  will  not  re- 
turn into  Scotland  so  soon  as  he  thinketh."  Cecil,  on 
the  other  hand,  relying  on  his  ^-leU-known  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  and  maintain  friendship  with  Eng- 
land, was  disposed  to  put  implicit  confidence  in  the 
Lord  James ;  and,  accordingly,  after  treating  him 
with  great  distinction,  dismissed  him  with  •many 
expressions  of  good-will. 

Her  brother  was  received  bj-  Mary  ^\'ith  charac- 
teristic kindness.  She  had  ever  'piic  arrival  of 
entertained  an  affection  for  him.  Lord  James 
and  his  frank  disposition,  and  win-  '"  I'rance. 
ning  manners,  were  well  calculated  to  dispose  her 
favourably  towards  him.  Had  she  been  aware, 
however,  of  the  character  of  his  intercourse  with 
the  English  sovereign  and  her  ministers,  lier  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  would  have  been  very  different. 
As  it  was,  he  soon  gained  a  very  decided  influence 
over  lier,  and  induced  her  freely  to  disclose  to  him 
her  intentions.  She  admitted,  witliout  hesitation, 
that  she  was  by  no  means  satisfied  v,-ith  the  terms  of 
intimate  alliance  which  subsisted  between  Scotland 
and  England ;  that,  as  to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
she  was  anxious  that  it  should  be  broken  off,  and 
that,  at  all  events,  she  would  on  no  account  ratify 
it  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  her  own  par- 
liament. She  also  intimated  her  resolution  to 
prohibit  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  till  such  time 
as  slic  herself  could  meet  with  them,  and  attend 
tlieir  deliberations.  From  his  conversation  with 
the  queen.  Lord  James  soon  learnt  that,  while  she 
*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  20. 
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would  never  consent  to  a  union  ^yith  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  she  "\vas  not  avevso  to  a  marriage  with  a 
foreign  prince.  As  to  the  manner  of  her  return 
to  her  kingdom,  slic  intimated  licr  intention,  instead 
of  passing  through  England,  to  proceed  by  sea. 
Having  made  these  explanations,  she  endeavoured 
to  pei-suade  Lord  James  to  renounce  the  Protestant 
faith  and  return  to  the  creed  of  Rome.  In  these 
endeavours  she  was  strongly  seconded  by  the 
Guises,  who,  among  other  inducements,  held  out 
the  offer  of  a  Cardinal's  hat,  and  the  highest 
advancement  in  the  church ;  hut,  resisting  every 
importunity,  he  remained  true  to  his  engagements 
witli  tlio  Reformed  party.  This  firmness  of  pur- 
pose raised  rather  than  lowered  him  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  queen,  and  confirmed  the  resolution 
she  had  alread}'  formed  of  entrusting  to  him  the 
management  of  public  affairs  till  her  own  arrival 
in  her  kingdom.  As  he  proposed  an  immediate 
return  to  Scotland,  she  intimated  that  his  com- 
mission for  this  purpose  would  be  sent  after  him. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Lord 
James  at  this  time  was  marked  both  by  ingratitude 
and  duplicity.  No  sooner  had  he  left  his  sovereign, 
who  had  now  liononred  him  with  such  signal 
proofs  of  her  esteem  and  confidence,  than,  proceed- 
ing to  Paris,  he  held  a  secret  interview  with  the 
English  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  and  disclosed 
to  him  everything  that  liad  passed  between  him- 
self and  Mary.  This  information  was,  of  course, 
immediately  transmitted  to  Elizabeth,  with  the  re- 
mark that,  on  his  return  through  England,  Lord 
James  would  communicate  the  circumstances  in 
greater  detail  to  her  JIajesty.* 

The  history  of  this  period  is  extremely  intricate, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  un- 
derhand and  unprincipled  transactions  whicli  then 
undoubtedly  took  place.  This  much  is  certain,  that 
the  policy  of  Elizabeth  was  dark  and  crooked; 
the  measures  of  her  ministers  base;  and  the  con- 
duct of  many  of  the  Scottisli  nobles  highlj-  venal. 
The  letter  of  Throckmorton  to  the  queen,  to  which 
we  have  just  referred,  furnishes,  we  think,  satis- 
factory confirmation  of  the  statement  now  made. 
It  discloses  the  nature  of  the  advice  tendered  by 
her  ministers  to  the  English  sovereign,  and  inti- 
mates the  possible  corruption  of  influential  persons 
in  Scotkind,  who  might  thereby  be  bribed  to  favour 
her  designs.  "  At  this  present,"  says  he,  "  your 
majesty  hath  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  I  see  no 
occasion  to  move  unto  your  majesty  or  3'our  realm 
any  war  from  any  place  or  person,  but  by  the  Queen 
of  Scotland  and  her  means.  Then  wisdom  doth 
adviso  your  majesty  to  buy  your  surety,  quietness, 
and  felicity,  though  it  cost  you  dear.  The  means 
to  assure  this  is,  in  time,  before  any  other  push  in 
his  feet,  his  hire,  and  practices,  to  win  unto  your 
majesty's  devotion  and  party  the  mightiest,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  honest  of  the  realm  of  Scot- 
land. iVnd,  though  it  be  to  your  majesty  great 
charge,  as  twenty  tliousand  pounds  yearly,  yet  it 
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is  in  no  wise  to  be  omitted  or  spared.  And  in  sorting 
your  entertainment  to  every  person,  there  should 
be  some  special  consideration  had  of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  because  he  is  the  second  person  of  that  realm, 
whose  quality  and  credit  your  majesty  knoweth 
better  than  I ;  and  in  like  manner  of  the  Lord 
James,  whose  credit,  love,  and  honesty  is  compar- 
able, in  mj-  judgment,  to  any  man  of  that  realm." 

The  visit  of  the  Lord  James  to  Paris  was  much 
resented  by  Mary.  She  had  earnestly  entreated 
him  not  to  visit  the  French  court  or  to  return 
home  through  England ;  and,  when  her  reasonable 
wishes  in  these  respects  were  not  regarded,  her 
sentiments  towards  him  were  much  modified.  She 
changed  her  resolution  of  entrusting  him  with 
supreme  authorit}',  and  dismissed  the  gentleman 
who  had  remained  beliind  to  receive  from  her 
hands  the  commission  which  appointed  him  Gover- 
nor. This  circumstance  was  taken  advantage  of 
by  Throckmorton,  who  advised  his  sovereign  that 
Mary's  sentiments  had  been  altered  solelj^  on  ac- 
count of  the  devotion  she  had  discovered  in  the  Lord 
James  towards  the  English  queen,  "  and  on  this 
account  he  deserveth  to  be  well  entertained  and 
made  of,  as  one  that  may  stand  you  in  no  small  need 
for  the  advancement  of  your  desire."  "What  were 
tlie  precise  objects  which  the  ambition  of  the  Lord 
James  urged  him  at  this  period  to  compass  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  "Whatever  might  be  the  nature 
of  these,  certain  it  is  that  he  courted  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  in  so 
doing,  acted,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  unfaithful  and 
disingenuous  part.  We  are  not  disposed,  however, 
to  put  imjjlicit  confidence  in  all  that  has  been  stated 
as  to  his  conduct  during  his  residence  at  the  English 
court.  It  is  well  enough  known  tliat,  if  all  other 
schemes  concocted  for  the  purpose  of  detaining 
]\Iary  in  France  failed,  means  were  to  be  taken  to 
intercept  her  on  her  passage  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  her  brother  could  prove  so  far  forget- 
ful of  his  duty  to  his  countrj'  and  his  queen,  or  so 
ungrateful  to  a  sister  who  had  loaded  him  with 
kindness,  as  to  become  a  party  to  so  mean  and 
despicable  a  measure. 

In  the  month  of  jNIarch  the  court  of  France  dis- 
patched  ^  Jlonsieur   Noailles   with    ^^  ^^^.^,,^ioi- 
a   commission,  which   empowered      from  France 
liim   to   require— L  That  the  an-        arrives  in 
cient    league    betwixt     the     two        S«"tl»>i'i- 
kingdoms  should  be  renewed.     2.  That  the   late 
confederaey  with  England  should  be  dissolved.     3. 
That  the  churchmen  should  be  restored  to  their 
places  and  benefices.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
such  demands  would  be  complied  with  ;  but  the  con- 
sideration of  them  was  delayed  till  the  meeting  of 
the  convention,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place 
in  the  month  of  May.    Accordingly,  at  this  period, 
the  nobility  having  assembled,  the  French  ambas- 
sador  brought   forward    his    propositions.     They 
were  at  once  rejected,  and  strong  resolutions  drawn 
up  expressive  of  their  determination  to  maintain 
their  alliance  with  England.     It  was  observed  in 
the  answers  which  were  furnished  to  Noailles,  that 
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France  had  not  deserved  that  either  they  or  their 
posterity  shovild  again  enter  into  any  league  or  con- 
federacy with  that  country,  seeing  that  the  French 
had  traitorously  and  cruelly  persecuted  them,  under 
pretence  of  unity  and  marriage.  That  they  could 
not  righteously  dissolve  a  league  which  had  hcen 
formed  in  the  name  of  God  with  that  sovereign 
who  had  delivered  Scotland  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Guises.  And  lastly,  "  That  such  as  they  called 
bishops  and  churchmen,  they  knew  neither  for 
pastors  of  the  church,  nor  yet  for  any  just  posses- 
sors of  the  patrimony  thereof,  but  understood  them 
perfectly  to  be  wolves,  thieves,  murderers,  and  idle 
bellies.  And,  therefore,  as  Scotland  hath  forsaken 
■  their  Pope  and  Papistry,  so  they  could  not  be 
debtors  to  his  foresworn  vassals."* 

On  these  replies  being  transmitted  to  France, 
Ehzabeth  again-endeavoured  to  procure  from  ]Mary 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  For  this 
purpose,  Throckmorton  solicited  and  obtained  an 
interview  with  !Mary.  He  found,  however,  her 
resohition  on  this  subject  unshaken.  She  expressed 
herself  desirous  of  preserving  friendly  relations 
with  Elizabeth,  but  determined  to  take  no  steps  in 
the  matter  alluded  to  till  she  had  first  an  opportu- 
nity of  consulting  her  parliament.  It  was  urged 
in  reply  that  there  appeared  no  necessity  for  this, 
seeing  that  the  treaty  in  question  had  been  entered 
into  with  their  knowledge  and  by  their  express 
desire.  "  Yea,"  she  answered,  "  by  some  of  them, 
but  not  by  all.  It  will  appear  when  I  come 
amongst  them  whether  they  be  of  the  same  mind 
that  you  say  they  were  then  of  But  of  this  I 
flssiu-e  you,  JVIonsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  I,  for  my  part, 
am  very  desirous  to  have  the  perfect  and  assured 
amity  of  the  queen,  my  good  sister,  and  I  will  use 
all  the  means  I  can  to  give  her  occasion  to  think 
that  I  mean  it  indeed. "t 
Let  us  here  consider  for  a  moment  the  motives 

Motives  which    ^^'"'^^'  °'^  ^^'^  ''"^  ^'*"<^'  constrained 
weighed  wUh     Elizabeth  to  insist  on  the  ratifica- 
Mary  in  re-      tion   of    this   treaty,  and,    on    the 
ttetoat"^'   °.''i^^''  '-eighed  with  :Mary  in  per- 
sisting  with  her  refusal.     !Many  of 
its  articles,  it  is  true,  were  extremely  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  Elizabeth,  but  were  such,  also,  as 
could  not  possibly  be  objected  to  by  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  with  any  show  of  reason.     In  almost  every 
instance  these  articles  had  been  carried  into  effect 
by  both  parties.     The  fortifications  of  Leith  had 
been  demolished,  and  the  respective  forces  of  Eng- 
land and  France  withdrawn  at  the  appointed  time. 
It  was  the  sixth  article  which  excited  the  resent- 
ment of  Mary,  and  moved  her  to  withstand   all 
attempts  to  induce  her  to  complj-  with  its  terms. 
Its  stipulations  were  originallj'  drawn  up  at  the  sug- 
gestion, or  rather  the  demand,  of  Cecil,  who  had 
declared  his  deternunation,  rather  than  give  them 
up,  to  break  off  negotiations  altogether.  Otfensivc  at 
the  time  to  the  French  ambassadors,  they  could  not 
be  less  so  to  their  royal  mistress.    She  was  required, 
in  accordance  with  them,  to  acknowledge  the  sole 
*  Eeith,  vol,  ii,  p.  23.  f  Itid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  33. 
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right  of  Elizabeth  to  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Ireland ;  to  renounce,  in  express  language,  her  own 
claims  to  the  same  ;  and  to  engage  for  the  future  to 
abstain  from  using  the  titles  or  bearing  the  arms 
of  those   kingdoms.     That  a  princess  like  IMary 
would  at  once  consent  to  such  a  renunciation  was 
not  to  be  expected.     She  had  been  flattered  into 
the   belief  that  her  pretensions  were   sound  and 
valid.     Their   assumption   had  invested  her  with 
additional  importance  in  the  ej-es  of  Europe.     She 
had  been  promised  assistance  from  various  quarters, 
if  she  resolved  to  vindicate  her  rights  by  force  of 
arms.     The  Roman  Catholics  of  England — a  nume- 
rous and  active  party — would  willingly  have  seated 
her  on  the  throne.     On  the  other  hand,  she  -was  ac- 
knowledged, even  by  the  Protestants,  as  the  legi- 
timate heir  of  Elizabeth.      In  these  circumstances 
we  can  easily  understand  her  unwillingness  to  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  a  treatj-  which  deprived 
her  of  the  advantages  of  her  position,  and  forced  her 
to  surrender   the  ambitious  hope,  which  she  had 
hitherto  so  assiduously  cherished,  of  attaining  to 
the  English  crown.     Elizabeth,  on  her  part,  was 
not  insensible  to  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
extorting  from  Jlary  the  ratification  of  an  article, 
in  the  formation  of  which  she  had  not  been  con- 
sulted.    In  this  way  she  would  be  delivered  for 
ever  from  the  pretensions  of  a  dangerous  rival,  and 
be  left  at  liberty  to  alter  the  order  of  succession  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  and  transfer  the  crown  to 
some  other  descendant  of  the  roj-al  blood.     Such  an 
alternative  would  have  been  every  way  congenial 
to  her  disposition  and  desires.     It  is  not,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  surprise  that  she  laboured,  through 
means  of  her  ambassador,  to  persuade   the  Queen 
of  Scots  to  adopt  a  course  which  w'ould  contribute  so 
materially  to  advance  her  interests.  'Wc  have  scon, 
however,  that  Marj',  ruider  various  pretences,  still 
contrived  to  gain  time,  and  to  elude  her  icquest. 
"And,  ■while  the  one  queen  solicited  with  persever- 
ing importunitj',  and  the  other  evaded  with  artful 
delay,  thej'  both  studied  an  extreme  politeness  of 
behaviour,  and  loaded  each  other  with  professions 
of  sisterlj-  love,  with  reciprocal  declarations  of  un- 
changeable esteem  and  amity."  * 

Mary,  in  compliance  with  the  solicitations  of 
her  subjects,  and  the  advice  of  her  llary  prepares 
uncles,  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  forherdcpavturo, 
had  long  determined  to  return  to  her  own  domi- 
nions. Her  departure  had  been  delaj-ed  for  some 
time  by  the  various  proposals  which  were  now 
made  for  her  hand  in  marriage.  These  had  ema- 
nated from  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  the  Prince  of  Spain ;  an  alliance 
with  the  latter  being  at  one  time  probable-,  and 
creating  much  alarm  to  the  English  ambassador. 
This  negotiation,  however,  not  being  concluded, 
she  now  began,  with  much  unwillingness,  to  pre- 
pare for  her  voyage.  Fondly  attached  to  a  country 
in  whicli  she  had  lived  from  childliood,  where  she 
had  spent  the  few  hours  of  the  only  happiness  she 
ever  knew — natmallj'  attracted  by  the  elegance, 
*  Hobertson. 
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splendour,  and  gaiety  of  a  polite  court — she  con- 
templated with  anxiety  her  appearance  in  her  own 
oountrj-,  where  her  subjects  thougli  loyal-hearted, 
■svere  rude  in  their  manners  and  turbulent  in  tlicir 
conduct  ;    and   contrasting   the    difficulties  of  her 
position  with  her  own  inexperience,  it  was,  doubt- 
less, with  painful  apprehensions  that  she  made  up 
lier  mind  to  hid  adieu  to  her  beloved  France,  and 
undertake    the    discharge   of   her  important   but 
onerous  duties.     In  order  to  tlie  security  of  her 
Bequests  a  safe    Passage,  it  was  necessary  to  apply 
conduct  from      to   Elizabeth   for   a   safe   conduct. 
Elizabctli,  wliich  glie  accordingly  deputed  D'Osell, 
is  refused.  ^  \  ^  ■    ..•       i        i    ■ 

one  ot  her  most  intimate  advisers, 

to  proceed  to  England  and  solicit  this  favour. 
From  thence  he  was  to  pursue  his  journey  into 
Scotland,  to  prepare  her  subjects  for  the  arrival  of 
their  queen.  But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
princess  to  repose  her  confidence  in  persons  totally' 
unworthj'  of  so  high  a  trust.  On  this  occasion, 
D'Osell  acted  with  deliberate  treachery.  Not  only 
did  he  communicate  to  Throckmorton  her  intended 
movements,  but  disclosed  them  to  Elizabeth ;  and 
instead  of  proceeding  on  his  mission,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  sent  back  to  Paris  with  the  tidings 
that  the  passport  he  had  requested  had  been  igiio- 
miniously  refused.  Nothing  could  be  more  unge- 
nerous or  pitiful  than  this  proceeding  of  the  English 
queen.  A  letter  which  Cecil  addressed  at  this  time 
to  the  Earl  of  Sussex  seiwes  to  explain  and  ac- 
count for  this  crooked  policy :  "  Monsieur  D'Osell," 
he  saj's,  "  came  from  the  Scots  queen  with  the 
,  -  request  that  the  queen,  his  mistress,  might  have  a 
L  safe  conduct  to  pass  along  our  sea  coasts,  and  him- 

';^,  self  to  pass  into  Scotland  to  provide  for  her  coming. 
;^*  Many  reasons  moved  us  to  mislike  her  passage ; 
but  this  only  served  us  for  answer,  that  where  slie 
had  promised  to  send  the  queen's  majesty  a  good 
answer  for  the  ratification  of  the  last  league  of 
peace,  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  now  had  sent  none, 
her  majesty  would  not  disguise  with  her,  but 
plainly  would  forbear  to  show  her  such  pleasure 
until  she  should  ratifj'  it ;  and,  that  done,  she 
should  not  only  have  free  passage,  but  all  helps  and 
gratuities.  INIonsieur  D'Osell  was  also  gently  re- 
quired to  return  with  this  answer;  what  will  follow 
v/c  will  shortly  see."* 

But  not  only  did  Elizabeth  refuse  the  safe-conduct, 
she  also  adopted  measures  for  intercepting  and  de- 
taining the  Scottish  queen.  She  dared  not  act  in 
this  matter  openly,  as  this  would  be  to  violate  all  the 
courtesies  usually  observed  by  one  sovereign  towards 
another  ;  and  the  attempt  she  meditated  would  he 
reprobated  by  all  Europe.  She  had,  therefore,  re- 
course to  stratagem  ;  and,  under  the  pretence  of 
scouring  the  seas  for  pirates,  by  which  they  were 
then  much  infested,  she  gave  orders  that  her  fleet 
should  hover  about  the  coasts,  and  watch  the  pas- 
sage of  the  French  ships.  On  the  20th  of  July, 
Throckmorton  had  an  interview  with  ]\Iary,  at 
wliich  he  explained   to  her,  on   the  part  of  his 

*  British  Jluseuiu,  MS.  Letter,  Cecil  to  Sussex.  Tvtler, 
vol.  vi.  p.  232.  •       ' 


sovereign,  the  reasons  why  she  had  been  refused  a 
safe  conduct.  Mary,  on  this  occasion,  manifested 
a  proper  feeling  of  indignation  at  the  unworthy 
treatment  she  had  experienced,  and  expressed  her- 
self in  spirited  terms  :  "  There  is  nothing,"  said  she 
"  that  doth  grieve  me  more  than  that  I  did  so  forget 
myself  as  to  require  of  the  queen,  your  mistress, 
that  favour  which  I  had  no  need  to  ask.  I  needed 
no  more  to  make  her  privy  to  my  journey,  than  she 
doth  mo  of  hers.  I  may  pass  well  enough  home  into 
mine  own  realm,  I  think,  without  her  passport  or 
licence  ;  for  though  the  late  king,  your  master,  used 
all  the  impeachment  (hindrance)  he  could,  both 
to  stay  me,  and  to  catch  me  as  I  came  hither ;  yet 
you  know,  jNIonsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  I  came  hither 
safely,  and  I  may  have  as  good  means  to  help  me 
home  again  as  I  had  to  come  hither,  if  I  would 
emploj'  my  friends.  You  have,  ^Monsieur  I'Ambas- 
sadeur, oftentimes  told  me,  that  the  amity  between 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  and  me  was  very  neces- 
sary and  profitable  for  us  bofh.  I  have  reason  now 
to  think  the  queen,  your  mistress,  is  not  of  that 
mind;  for  I  am  sure,  if  she  were,  she  would  not 
have  refused  me  thus  nnkindlj'.  I  asked  her,"  she 
continued,  "  nothing  but  friendship.  I  do  not 
trouble  her  state,  nor  practise  with  her  subjects ; 
and  yet  I  know  there  he  in  her  realm  that  be  in- 
clined enough  to  hear  offers.  I  know  also  they  be 
not  of  the  mind  she  is  of,  neither  in  religion  nor 
in  other  things.  The  queen,  your  mistress,  doth 
say  I  am  young,  and  do  lack  experience ;  but  I 
have  age  enough,  and  experience  to  use  myself 
towards  my  friends  and  kinsfolk  friendly  and  up- 
rightlj' ;  and  I  trust  my  discretion  shall  not  so  fail 
me  that  nij  passion  shall  move  me  to  use  other  lan- 
guage of  her  than  becometh  a  queen  and  my  next 
kinswoman.  "\Yell,  ^Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  I 
could  tell  you  that  I  am  as  she  is,  a  queen — allied 
and  friended  as  is  known — and  I  tell  you  also,  that 
my  heart  is  not  inferior  to  hers,  so  as  an  equal 
respect  could  be  had  betwixt  us  on  both  parts."* 
At  this  interview,  Throckmorton  introduced  again, 
and  for  the  last  time,  the  subject  of  the  ratification 
of  the  treatjr  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  assumption  by 
JMary  of  the  arms  and  title  of  England.  As  to  the 
first,  she  replied,  she  had  no  other  answer  to  give 
than  what  she  had  formerly  advanced — viz.,  that 
previous  to  her  coming  to  a  final  decision,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  matter  should  be  laid  before 
parliament,  and  deliberated  upon  by  that  body. 
As  to  the  second,  she  affirmed  she  was  not  respon- 
sible for  what  had  been  done  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authoritjr  of  her  father-in-law,  Henry  II.  ;  but 
that  since  his  death,  and  that  of  her  husband,  she 
had  neither  borne  the  arms  nor  used  the  title  of 
England. 

On  the  following  day,  the  English  ambassador 
took  formal  leave  of  INIary,  and  expressed  his  con- 
cern that  a  regard  to  his  duty  did  not  p)erniit  him 
to  wait  upon  her  at  her  embarkation.  "  If,"  said 
the  young  queen,  almost  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
"  my  preparations  were  not  so  much  advanced  as 
*  ilS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.    Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  44, 45. 
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they  are,  peradvcnturc,  the  queen,  your  mistress's, 
unkindness  might  stay  my  voyage  ;  but  now  I  am 
determined  to  adventure  the  matter  whatsoever  come 
of  it.  I  trust  the  wind  will  be  so  favourable,  as  I 
shall  not  need  to  come  on  the  coast  of  England,  and 
if  I  do,  then.  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  the  queen, 
your  mistress,  shall  have  me  in  her  hands  to  do  her 
will  of  me ;  and  if  she  be  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
desire  my  end,  she  may  then  do  her  pleasure,  and 
make  sacrifice  of  me  ;  peradventurc  that  casualty 
might  be  better  for  me  than  to  live.  In  this  matter, 
God's  will  be  fulfilled."* 

On  the  2oth  of  July  the  queen  departed  from  St. 
The  queen  em-  Germain  with  the  intention  of 
barks  ;it  Calais,  embarking  at  Calais.  She  had 
been  accompanied  in  her  journey  from  Paris  by  the 
King  of  France,  Catherine  de  Medieis,  the  King  of 
Navarre,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  nobles  and 
princes.  In  her  passage  through  Normandy  she 
was  attended  by  a  train  of  illustrious  persons,  in- 
eluding  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinals  of 
Lorraine  and  Guise.  "  All  the  bravest  and  noblest 
gentlemen,"  says  one  of  ^Mary's  French  biographers, 
"  assembled  themselves  around  the  fairest  of  queens 
and  women."  Arriving  at  Calais  on  the  9th  of 
August,  she  found  that  few  preparations  had  been 
made  for  her  voyage,  and  that  the  only  available 
vessels  were  two  galleys  and  two  transports.  In- 
telligence in  the  meantime  reached  her  of  the 
intentions  of  Elizabeth  to  intercept  her  passage. 
She  then  determined  on  a  scheme,  which,  while 
apparently  indicative  of  irresolution  and  fear,  in 
reality  afforded  her  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
her  courage,  and  successfirlly  baffling  the  designs  of 
her  vigilant  enemies.  With  this  view  she  dis- 
patched Lord  Henry  Stewart,  Abbot  of  St.  Colme, 
to  the  English  queen,  with  a  second  request  to  be 
favoured  with  a  safe  conduct.  Mary  had  no  intention 
of  awaiting  the  return  of  her  messenger ;  but,  after 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 


being  detained  at  Calais  for  five  days  by  contrary 
winds,  she  boldly  embarked  and  put  to  sea.  It  was 
on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  a  sad  and  trying  hour, 
which  witnessed  her  last  farewell  to  the  land  of 
her  adoption.  She  looked  at  her  friends,  pressed 
her  hands  on  her  heart,  and  parted  from  them  in 
silence  expressive  of  an  anguish  too  great  for  ut- 
terance. For  many  hours  she  remained  leaning  on 
the  gallery  of  the  vessel,  and  gazing  with  looks  of 
the  deepest  grief  on  the  country  she  was  leaving 
for  ever.  Refusing  to  retire  to  her  cabin,  she 
ordered,  on  the  approach  of  night,  a  temporary 
shelter  to  be  erected  on  the  deck.  Owing  to  the 
calm  which  prevailed,  the  vessel  made  little  pro- 
gress, and  in  the  morning  the  coast  of  France 
was  still  visible.  This  intelligence  having  been 
communicated  to  the  queen,  she  raised  herself 
from  her  couch,  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  a  last 
look  of  the  receding  land,  and  exclaimed  as  it 
faded  away,  "  Farewell  France  ;  beloved  country,  I 
shall  never  see  thee  more ! "  *  Under  cover  of  a 
dense  fog,  Mary  was  enabled  to  escape  the  vigilance 
of  the  English  ships.  One  of  her  Arrives  at  Leith, 
vessels  indeed  was  captured  and  19tli  August, 
carried  into  poi't,  but  was  released  ' 

as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Scottish  queen 
was  not  on  board  ;  and,  after  a  prosperous  voyage, 
she  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  19th  of  August,  1561. 

*  The  following;  beautiful  lines,  said  tohave  been  written 
by  Mar}^  on  leaving  France,  are  talven  from  au  interesting 
volume  published  in  1825,  entitled  Specimens  of  the  Ui-lti&h 
FiH'tesses,  edited  by  the  llev.  Alexander  Dyce,  A.B.  The 
chauson  raavbealso  seonhithe  Aritholo(/ie ^'ra}i<;oise,  tomi. 
No.  10:—  ■ 

* '  Adieu,  plaisant  pays  de  France, 
0  nia  patrie  ! 
La  plus  clierie ! 

Qui  as  nourri  ma  jeuue  enfancc  ? 
Adieu,  France  !  adieu  mes  beau.^  jours, 
La  nef  qui  de  joint  mes  amours, 
Ka  cy  de  moi  que  la  mortic. 
line  parte  te  reste  ;  elle  est  la  tienne, 
Je  la  tie  a  ton  amitie, 
Pour  qae  de  I'autre  il  la  souvienne." 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ECCLESIASTICAL     HISTORY. 
A.D.  1542—1560. 

During  the  reign  of  James  V.,  the  principles  of 

„     ,.  .         the  Preformation  had  made  consi- 

State  of  religious      ,       , ,  •     o     ii       i      -nt  i- 

parties  at  the       derable  progress  m  Scotland.    i\  ot 

death  of  a  few  individuals  of  rank  and  in- 

James  \ .  fluence  had  become  conyinced  of 

the  unscriptural  character  of  the  Papal  system,  and 
■^ast  numbers  of  the  people  throughout  the  country 
■^yere  sighing  for  a  better  order  of  things.  The 
clergy  were  thoroughly  alarmed,  and,  as  tliey  had 
secured  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  royal 
counsels,  they  were  projecting  measures,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  for  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  new  doctrines.  Their  macliina- 
tions,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  unexpected 
demise  of  the  king  ;  and  the  long  minority  whicli 
ensued,  witli  its  intrigues  and  struggles  of  oppos- 
ing factions  for  supremacy,  proved  upon  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Cardinal  to 

„    ,    „  ,  secure   for   himself    the    reins   of 
Eaii  of  x\rran 

invested  with  government ;   but  his  claims  were 

tlie  office  of  set   aside,   and    James   Hamilton, 

l,.cgent.  -gg^j,^  jj£  j^j.j.g^n^  ^yj^o  ^ygg  jjg^t  hclr 

to  the  crown,  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Re- 
gent during  the  minority  of  the  infant  queen. 
This  appointment  gave  general  satisfaction.  The 
Regent  was  favourable  to  the  principles  of  the  Re- 
formation, and  tlie  friends  of  truth  and  liberty 
e.xpected  that  his  exaltation  would  give  an  impulse 
to  the  cause  which  was  dearest  to  their  hearts. 
And,  for  a  time,  there  was  every  prospect  that  these 
hopes  would  be  completely  realised.  The  chaplains 
whom  the  Regent  employed  in  his  own  house  were 
Thomas  Williams,  a  man  described  by  Knox*  as 
"  of  solid  judgment,  reasonable  letters,  and  prompt 
and  good  utterance,"  and  John  Plough,  charac- 
terised by  the  same  authoritj' as  "not  so  learned, 
yet  more  simple,  and  more  vehement  against  all 
impiety."  Tlrese  men  preached  the  Gospel  with 
zeal  and  faitlifulness,  their  position  secured  for 
them  the  attention  of  multitudes  ;  and  the  assaults 
'vvhich  they  made  upon  the  Pope's  authority,  the 
adoration  of  images,  and  the  invocation  of  saints — 

whilst  they  stirred  up  the  rage  of  the  Romish 
clergy,  vsdio  exclaimed  that  Williams  and  Rough 
would  carry  the  governor  to  the  devil — contributed 
very  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  sound  religious 
views. 

But  the  most  important  measure  by  far  that  sig- 
Aet  of  oarlia-     '^''-li*''-''!  the  commencement  of  the 

ment  permitting  new  government,  was  an  act  passed 
tlie  reading  of  by  the  estates  assembled  in  parlia- 
the  Scriptures.     ^^^^^^^    jg^j^    j^^^^.^j^^    lo42-;3,t    au- 

thorising  all  men  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the 

*  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  96.     Spottiswood,  p.  72. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 


vulvar  tongue.  There  were  laws  in  existence  against 
the  importation  of  heretical  books,  and  against  the 
use  of  works  translated  by  heretics  from  other 
languages,  which  were  also,  though  not  formally 
abrogated  by  this  statute,  to  a  great  extent  neu- 
tralised by  it.  Keen  opposition  was  given  to 
these  changes  by  the  clergy,  who  argued  that  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  were  the  only  tongues  in  which 
the  Church  allowed  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  read. 
But  it  was  alleged,  in  answer  to  this  argument, 
that  if  the  Gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  all  na- 
tions, as  Christ  commanded,  it  must  be  preached  to 
them  in  languages  which  they  understood;  and 
if  they  miglit  hear  it,  why,  it  was  asked,  might 
they  not  equally  read  it,  in  their  own  tongues  ? 
It  was  then  argued  by  the  clergy,  that  the  com- 
mon translation  was  not  a  correct  one ;  but  as 
the  only  defect  which  they  were  prepared  to  point 
out  in  it  was  the  use  of  the  word  '  love'  instead 
of  '  charity,'  as  the  rendering  of  aya-n-T],  it  was 
finally  decreed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  all  men 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  existing  transla- 
tion till  the  prelates  should  produce  a  more  correct 
one.  The  act  ran  in  the  following  terms  :  "  It  is 
statute  and  ordained  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  all 
our  Soveriegn  Lady's  lieges  to  have  the  Holy  Writ, 
to  wit,  the  New  Testament  and  Old,  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  in  English  or  Scotch,  of  a  good  and  true 
translation  ;  and  that  they  shall  incur  no  crimes 
for  the  having  and  reading  of  the  same,  providing 
always  that  no  man  dispute  or  hold  opinions,  under 
the  pains  contained  in  the  Acts  of  Parliament."* 
Previously  to  this  period,  the  reading  even  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  or  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  or 
of  the  Articles  of  the  Creed,  in  the  English  tongue, 
was  sufficient  to  expose  a  man  to  the  charge  of 
heresy  ;  and  those  who  ventured  to  read  the  Bible 
were  obliged  to  do  so  in  secret,  and  to  conceal  the 
book  from  the  prying  eyes  of  unfriendly  neigh- 
bours. But  now  the  Scriptures  might  be  seen 
lying  openly  upon  many  a  table  ;  they  were  read 
with  eagerness  bj'  thousands ;  they  were  made  the 
subject  of  conversation  between  friends  when  they 
met  together ;  and  thus  a  mighty  impulse  was 
given  to  the  progress  of  the  pure  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel.  Although  the  new  law  only  authorised 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  mention  had 
been  made,  by  those  who  craved  the  interference 
of  parliament,  of  treatises  containing  wholesome 
doctrine;  and  works  accordingly  began  to  be  pub- 
lished ill  which  the  craft,  and  tyranny,  and  abuses 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  exposed,  and  produc- 
tions of  a  similar  character  were  imported  in  large 
numbers  from  the  sister  kingdom. f 

The  sincerity  of  the  Governor  in  consenting  to 
the  act  permitting  the  reading  of    -^g.^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue      Governor  to 
was  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  not   forward  the  de- 
only  did  he   inake  public  procla-    ^^g^  °f  the  aet. 
matiou  of  it  at  the  market  cross  of  Edinburgh,  im- 
mediately after  the  close  of  parliament,  but  he  also 

*■  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
f  liiiox's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  100,  101. 
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employed  the  English  ambassador,  Sadler,  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  Bibles  from  England,  that  all  who 
desired  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  readily 
obtain  them.*  And  he  likewise  expressed  an  car- 
nest  -svish  to  the  ambassador,  that  when  books  were 
published  by  authority  in  England,  setting  forth 
the  doctrines  of  religion  established  and  proved  bv 
the  Word  of  God,  they  should  be  sent  to  him,  that 
he  might  publish  them  in  Scotland  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. t 

At  this  time  an  alliance  of  peace  and  marriage 
Alliance  con-     ^"^'as  concluded  with  England,  which 
eluded  with      was    opposed    by  the   stanch    ad- 
Englmd.         hgrcnts  of  Home,  but  generally  ap- 
proved of  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  doctrines, 
both  as  promising  to  tenninate  the  Border-wars, 
which  had  so  long  wasted  the  strength  of  both 
kingdoms,  and  as  calculated  to  check  the  tyrannical 
and  persecuting  measures  by  which  the  church  of 
Rome  sought  to  uphold  her  power. 

The  hopes  inspired  by  the  wise  and  liberal  mea- 
Kegcnt's  change  sures  of  parliament,  and  by  the 
ofpoliey.  Regent's  apparent  earnestness  in 
carrying  them  out,  were  soon  blasted.  Though  he 
was  disposed  himself  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
which  had  procured  for  his  government  the  general 
respect  of  the  country,  yet,  being  somewhat  infirm 
of  purpose,  he  was  unable  to  compete  with  the 
astute  and  strong-willed  Cardinal,  who,  through  the 
representations  of  Hamilton,  Abbot  of  Paisley,  and 
David  Panter,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ross,  subtle 
and  accomplished  men,  so  wrought  upon  his  fears, 
that  he  recoiled  from  the  danger  of  doing  aught  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  was 
even  brought  to  believe  that  the  legitimacy  of  his 
title  to  the  earldom  of  Arran  depended  upon  her 
sentence.  The  first  sj-mptoms  of  his  change  of 
views  appeared  in  the  coldness  which  he  began 
to  manifest  towards  his  chaplains,  and  the  increas- 
ing insults  which  he  allowed  to  bo  heaped  upon 
them ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  retiring  from  court.  Very  soon 
all  his  advisers.  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Kirkaldy  of 
Grange,  and  Balnaves,  whose  wise  counsels  had 
shed  so  much  lustre  upon  the  commencement  of 
his  regency,  were  driven  from  the  position  which 
they  occupied.  And,  in  the  end,  the  Regent,  find- 
ing that  the  Cardinal's  influence  was  daily  augment- 
ing, not  only  violated  the  engagements  which  he  had 
made  with  England,  but  proceeded  from  Holyrood 
House  to  Stirling,  and  formally  recanted  his  prin- 
ciples, received  absolution  from  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  was  reconciled  publicly  to  the  Church 
of  Rome.:j:  Erom  this  moment,  though  he  re- 
tained the  office  of  governor,  yet  it  was  merely  the 
shadow  of  authority  which  he  possessed.  All 
real  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cardinal, 
who  was  not  slow  to  wield  it  for  his  own  purposes. 

*  It  cannot  ho  determined  with  .any  certainty  whetlier 
an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  printed 
at  this  time  in  Scotland  or  not. 

t  Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in 
Scotland,  vol  i.  p.  92. 

i  Enox's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  105,  109. 


Immediately  after  the  governor's  renunciation  of 
Protestant  principles,  an  Act  of  Measures  adopted 
Parliament  was  passed  at  Edin-  for  the  suppres- 
burgh,  l;5th  December,  154.3,  for  sion  of  heresy, 
the  suppression  of  heresy,  which  was  described  as 
greatly  on  the  increase  ;  and  all  prelates  and  ordi- 
naries were  admonished  to  proceed  against  sus- 
pected persons,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  church. 
It  was  also  declared  in  the  act  that  the  lord 
governor  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  do  in  such 
cases  what  was  required  of  his  office.*  Nor  did 
the  Cardinal  fail  speedily  to  set  an  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  his  desire  tbat  heretics 
should  be  treated;  for  in  the  following  month,  when 
he  was  at  Perth,  making  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
with  the  governor  in  his  company,  f  a  number  of 
individuals  of  both  sexes  were  brought  to  trial  before 
him,  of  whom  several  were  banished,  and  five  were 
put  to  death.  These  five — viz.,  four  men  and  a 
woman — were  accused  of  violating  the  late  Act  of 

Parliament,  and  frcquentinp-  meet-     r  i 

'  .  i  ''  I  onr  men  and  a 

mgs  where  the  scriptures  were  not  woman  executed 
only  read,  but  also  expounded.  =>*  I'ertli  on  a 
One  of  them,  Robert  Lamb,  a  mer-  '^''"'='  "^  ^''"''^'■ 
chant  in  Perth,  was  further  charged  with  publicly 
contradicting  Friar  Spence,  who  had  taught  that 
prayers  to  departed  saints  were  indispeirsable  to 
salvation.  Other  two  of  them,  William  Anderson, 
maltman,  and  James  Ronaldson,  skinner,  were  ac- 
cused of  nailing  the  horns  of  a  ram  to  the  head 
of  an  image  of  St.  Francis,  and  eating  a  goose  on 
AU-Hallow-cven.  Nothing  special  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  .James  Hunter,  the  fourth  individual,  but 
only  that  he  had  kept  company  with  the  others, 
and  concurred  in  their  proceedings.  The  AVoma)i, 
Helen  Stark,  was  the  wife  of  James  Ronaldson, 
and  the  particular  crime  laid  to  her  charge  was, 
that  when  in  child-bed,  and  exhorted  by  her  at- 
tendants to  pray  to  the  Virgin  JIary,  she  had 
declared  she  would  pray  only  to  God,  for  Christ's 
sake,  and  had  also  said  that  it  was  not  anj'  supe- 
rior merit  of  the  Virgin,  but  God's  free  grace, 
which  had  raised  her  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
mother  of  Jesus.  For  these  ofl^ences,  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  all  the  fi-se.  Great  inter- 
cession was  made  to  the  governor  to  grant  them  a 
pardon,  and  he  was  himself  inclined  to  spare  them  ; 
but  being  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Car- 
dinal, who  was  bent  upon  their  destruction,  he 
could  not  venture  to  annul  the  sentence.^  The 
men  were  hanged  at  the  ordinary  place  of  ex- 

*  Act.  Tarl.  Scot.,  vol.  ii.  p.  42.5. 

f  Bishop  Keith  places  the  Cardhial's  visit  to  Terth  consi- 
dcrahlj-  later,  and  questions  the  accuracy  of  the  date  assigned 
by  Knox.  But  Mr.  Laing,  editor  of  Ivnox's  works  (vol.  i.  p. 
117),  adduces  sundry  quotations  from  the  ti'easurer's  ac- 
counts, which  describe  the  governor  as  being  at  Stirling  in 
Jan.,  1543-4,  and  as  proceeding  from  Stirling  to  St.  John- 
stone for  the  puni.slnneut  of  eertainheretics.  Jlereer's  '  Chro- 
nicle of  Perth '  alsofuutains  tliis  notice  : — "  The  execution  of 
James  Hunter,  Hubert  Lamb,  James  Eonaldson  and  his 
spouse,  at  Perth,  in  January,  on  St.  I'aul's-day,  1543-4 
years."  And  Caliku'wood  refers  to  the  registers  of  the 
justice-courts  as  alfording  decisive  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  date. — CaldcriroocVs  Rht.^  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

j  Spottiswood's  Hist.,  p.  lb. 
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ccution,  the  spectacle  being  witnessed,  it  is  said, 
bj'  the  Cardinal  and  his  companions  from  the  Spy 
Tower  in  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's  garden.  They 
encountered  dcatl^  with  much  firmness  and  con- 
stancy, encouraging-  one  another  witli  the  hope  of 
supping  together  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  that 
niglit,  and  exhorting  the  people  who  were  gathered 
around  them  to  fear  God,  and  to  forsake  the  errors 
of  Popery.  The  woman  was  desirous  of  dying 
with  her  husband ;  but  this  request  being  refused, 
she  followed  him  to  the  place  of  execution,  ex- 
horted him  to  perseverance  and  patience,  for 
Christ's  sake,  and  at  parting  thus  addressed  him  : — 
"  Husband,  rejoice,  for  we  have  lived  together 
many  joyful  da3's  ;  but  this  day,  in  which  we  must 
die,  ought  to  bo  most  joyful  to  us  both,  because  we 
now  shall  have  joy  for  ever.  Therefore,  I  will  not 
bid  you  good-night,  for  we  shall  shortly  meet  with 
joy  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Immediately  after 
his  deatli,  she  was  hurried  away  to  the  river  Tay 
with  her  infant  child  in  her  arms,  and  there,  having 
resigned  her  babe  into  the  hands  of  a  nurse,  and 
commended  her  other  children  to  the  sympathy  of 
friends  and  to  the  care  of  God,  she  was  cast  into  a 
deep  pool,  and  died  full  of  faith  and  Christian  hope.* 
What  a  shocking  thing  it  is,  that  such  deeds  should 
have  been  done  in  the  name  of  religion  !  Yet  there 
are  Some  historians  who  can  make  respectful  men- 
tion of  the  men  who  were  actors  in  these  atrocious 
proceedings,  whilst  they  hold  up  to  scorn  the  friends 
of  the  Reformation  as  coarse  and  intolerant  bigots, 
for  merely  speaking  of  ungodlj'  persecutors  with 
severity,  f 

*  Fox's  Book  of  ilartyrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  709. 
t  The  editor  of  Keith's  History  is  at  gre.at  pains  to  exte- 
nuate the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  at  Pertli.  He  flunks  it 
probable  that  the  conduct  of  the  -whole  of  the  parties  ex- 
ecuted there  had  been  peculiarly  violent  and  otfensive  ;  and 
he  conceives  it  to  be  a  palliation  of  Beaton's  share  in  the 
proceedings,  that  James  VI,  hanged  Francis  Teuncnt  sixty- 
five  }-ears  afterwards  for  writing  pasquils  against  himself; 
that  the  same  monarch  allowed  Archibald  Cornwall  to  be 
executed  in  1601,  for  exliibiting  the  ro3-al  portrait  ou  a 
gibbet;  that  in  1615  John  Fleming  was  hanged  fur  uttering 
treasonable,  blasphemous,  and  damnable  speeches  against 
the  same  king.  Therefore  Cardinal  Beaton  was  not  greatly 
to  blame  for  hanging  four  men  and  drowning  one  woman 
at  Perth,  who,  it  is  j})'o/fabli^,hat\  behaved  in  a  violent  man- 
ner. The  logic  of  this  is  inimitable.  And  Mr.  Parker 
Lawson  might  liave  strengthened  liis  case,  by  producing 
not  three,  but  thirty  thousand  monstrous  crimes  that  darken 
tlie  page  of  history.  The  object  of  the  note,  however,  is 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  Protestants  have  been  as  bad  as 
the  Komanists  in  regard  to  persecution.  Now  the  cases 
produced  are  altogether  irrelevant  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 
\Vhat  is  wanting  is  a  case  in  which  tlie  Scottish  Refoi-mers 
brought  five  Romanists,  aye,  or  even  one,  to  trial  purely  on 
account  of  tlicir  religious'  tenets,  and  hanged,  or  drowned, 
or  burned  them  !  Wlieu  this  case  is  produced  wc  will  not 
blame  the  Cardinal  less,  but  w-o  will  blame  the  Protestants 
more,  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  un- 
fairness of  Mr.  Lawson  is  most  oilensive.  Wliilst  he  ex- 
tenuates the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  in  tiro  proceedings  at 
Perth,  he  can  find  no  terms  black  enough  to  depict  the  guilt 
of  those  who  slew  the  Cardiniil  himself.  Might  he  not 
have  given  them  the  benefit  also  of  the  arbitrary  and  cruel 
acts  which  he  cites  as  specimens  of  what  was  doiie  in  those 
times  ?  If  the  fact  that  an  age  is  barbarous  is  to  modify 
our  view,  as  certainly  it  should,  of  the  actions  of  one 
man,  it  ought  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to  the 
a(<tionsof  all.  The  assassinators  of  the  Cardinal  ought  not 
to  be  tried  by  the  maxims  of  the  present  age,  wliile  the 
Cardinal  himself  ia  judged  by  the  maxims  of  Ms  own.    In- 


Other  instances  of  the  Cardinal's  persecuting 
fury,  in  the  shape  of  fines,  impri-  other  persecu- 
sonments,  and  executions,  occurred  tions  on  the  part 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  "^^^^  C^^dmal. 
the  one  that  excited  the  deepest  indignation,  and 
exhibited  the  bloodthirsty  character  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  in  the  clearest  liglit,  was  the 
martyrdom  of  George  "Wishart,  brother  of  the  Laird 
of  Pittarrow,  in  jNIearns.  This  man  Character  of 
was  endo^^•ed  with  a  singular  gift  George  Wishart. 
of  eloquence ;  his  attainments  in  knowledge,  both 
secular  and  sacred,  were  very  extensive ;  his  gentle- 
ness and  modesty  won  for  him  universal  esteem  and 
love ;  and  he  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Nothing  is  known 
regarding  his  early  years.  lie  first  appears  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  jNlontrose,  at  the 
time  Erskiue  of  Dun  was  provost  of  that  place ; 
but  having  presumed  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  he  was  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution by  Hepburn,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  Montrose,  and  even  to 
leave  his  native  country.  Tiaces  of  Irim  are  next 
found  in  Bristol,  where  he  became  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  and  denounced  the  worship  and  media- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  declaring,  as  the  records  of  that 
city  state,  that  Christ's  mother  neither  had  nor 
could  have*  merit  for  him  nor  for  us  ;  but  his  faith 
had  not  yet  attained  full  vigour,  for  when  he  was 
brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  he  recanted,  and,  according 
to  the  custom  observed  in  such  cases,  burned  a 
faggot  in  the  chui-ch  of  St.  Nicholas.  After  spend- 
ing- some  time  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to 
which  he  refers  in  the  answers  he  gave  during  his 
trial  at  St.  Andrew's,  he  found  his  way  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  member  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  both  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  diligence  and  faithfully  superintended  the 
studies  of  others.*  Wliilst  there  he  was  noted 
for  his  piety,  his  self-denial,  and  his  charity  to  the 
poor.  One  of  his  pupils,  Emery  Tj-lney,  bears  most 
honourable  and  affectionate  testimony  to  the  agree- 
ableuess  of  his  manners  and  the  distinguished  ex- 
cellence of  his  conduct.  "  He  was  a  man  of  tall 
stature,  black-haired,  long-bearded,  comely  of  per- 
sonage, well-spoken  after  his  country  of  Scotland, 
courteous,  lowly,  lovely,  glad  to  teach,  desirous  to 
learn,  and  was  well  travelled  ;  having  on  him  for 
his  clothing  never  but  a  mantle  or  frieze  gown 
to  the  shoes,  a  black  millian  fustian  doublet,  and 
plain  black  hosen,  coarse  new  canvas  for  his  shirts, 
and  white  falling  bands,  and  cuff's  at  his  hands. 

deed,  Beaton  is  less  entitled  to  this  kind  of  consideration 
than  any  other  man  of  his  times ,  for  being  vastly  superior 
to  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen  in  point  of  talent,  and  far 
beyond  them  in  respect  of  mental  culture,  not  to  speak  of 
his  priestly  character,  he  ought  to  have  been  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  them  also  in  humanity  and  all  the  virtues.  The 
maxims  of  the  present  .age  may  he  applied  to  him  more  fairly 
and  justly  than  to  anv  of  his  contemporaries. — Keith's 
History,  -i'ol.  i,  pp.  100, '113. 

-*  Keith's  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State, 
vol.  i.  p.  103,  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  53o.  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  383. 
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He  was  a  man.  modest,  temperate,  fearing  God, 
hating  covetousness — for  his  charity  had  never  an 
end,  night,  noon,  nor  day  ;  ho  forhare  one  meal  in 
three,  one  day  in  four  for  the  most  part,  except 
something  to  comfort  nature.  He  lay  upon  a  puff 
of  straw  and  coarse  new  canvas  sheets,  wliich, 
when  he  changed,  he  gave  away.  He  had  com- 
monly by  his  hed-side  a  tub  of  water,  in  the  which, 
his  people  being  in  bed  and  the  candle  put  out, 
he  used  to  bathe  himself.  He  taught  with  great 
modesty  and  gravity,  so  that  some  of  his  people 
thought  him  severe,  and  would  have  slain  him, 
but  the  Lord  was  his  defence.  And  he,  after  due 
correction  for  their  malice,  by  good  exhortation 
amended  them  and  went  his  way.  Oh  !  that  the 
Lord  had  left  him  to  me,  his  poor  boy,  that  he 
might  have  finished  what  he  had  begun.  If  I 
should  declai'e  his  love  to  me  and  all  men — his 
charity  to  the  poor,  in  giving,  relieving,  caring, 
helping,  providing — j-ea,  infinitely  studying  how  to 
do  good  unto  all  and  hurt  to  none — I  should  sooner 
want  words  than  just  cause  to  commend  him.  All 
this  I  testify  with  my  whole  heart  and  truth  of 
this  godly  man.  He  that  made  all,  govcrncth  all, 
and  shall  judge  all,  knoweth  that  I  speak  the 
truth,  that  the  simple  may  be  satisfied,  the  arro- 
gant confounded,  the  hypociite  disclosed."  * 

Entertaining  an  ardent  desire  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  his  native  land,  AVishart 
Wishart's  return    returned  to  Scotland,  in  company 

to  Scotland.  with  the  commissioners  who  had 
been  sent  to  conclude  the  treaty  with  Henry  VIII. 
The  towns  of  Montrose  and  Dundee  were  the  places 
which  he  chieflj'  frequented,  and  there  he  preached 
with  such  zeal  and  persuasiveness,  commenting 
for  the  most  part,  upon  the  Epi-stle  to  the  Romans, 
that  all  who  heard  him  were  filled  .with  admira- 
tion, and  many,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  were 
brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and 
renounced  the  errors  of  Popery. 

The  effects  of  Wishart's  preaching  were  soon  re- 
ported to  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  took  measures  for 
compelling  him  to  remove  from  these  places.  He 
was  openly  forbidden  by  Robert  Myle,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  Dundee,  to  trouble  the  town  any 
more  with  his  doctrines,  for  they  would  not  tolerate 
his  preaching  ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  main- 
tain his  position  with  any  prospect  of  safety  or  use- 
fulness, he  withdrew,  warning  the  citizens  of  the 
guilt  which  they  incurred  by  putting  the  gospel 
away  fiom  them.  From  Dundee  he  proceeded  to  the 
•west  country,  and,  notwitlistanding  the  opposition 
that  was  given  to  him  by  the  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, he  preached  to  multitudes  in  Ayr,  Galston, 
His  zealous  jSIauchline,  and  other  places,  and 
preacliing.  thus  scattered  very  widely  the 
seeds  of  Christian  knowledge,  which  were  after- 
wards quickened  into  growth  by  the  courageous 
and  faithful  testimony  which  he  bore  to  the  truth 
at  the  time  of  liis  martyrdom.  He  was  led  very 
soon  to  terminate  his  labours  in  the  west,  by  tlie 
intelligence  which  reached  him,  that  the  plague 
*  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  pp,  709,  710. 


had  broken  out  at  Dnndee.  In  the  benevolent  spirit 
of  the  Gospel,  which  repays  good  for  evil,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  visit  his  former  hearers  in  their  af- 
fliction ;  and,  disregarding  the  danger,  he  remained 
amongst  them,  indefatigably  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  ministering  to  the  temporal  necessities  of  the 
afilicted,  until  the  plague  had  almost  whollj-  dis- 
appeared. During  his  stay  in  Dundee  on  this 
trying  occasion,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  liis  life 
by  a  Romish  priest,  who  stood  while  he  was  preach- 
ing with  a  dagger  concealed  under  his  mantle, 
ready  to  pierce  him  as  he  descended ;  *  but  some- 
thing in  the  man's  appearance  exciting  liis  suspi- 
cion, he  caught  his  hand,  and  the  assassin  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  crowd,  who  would  have 
taken  summary  vengeance  upon  him,  but  for 
Wishart's  prompt  and  generous  interference.  From 
Dundee  he  proceeded  to  ^lontrose,  to  establish  and 
confirm  the  friends  of  Christ  in  that  quarter,  and 
while  he  was  there  he  met  with  a  very  remarkable 
deliverance.  A  letter  was  put  into  his  hands,  as  if 
from  his  intimate  friend  the  Laird  of  Kinneii-,  de- 
siring him  to  come  with  all  expedition,  as  he  had 
been  seized  with  sudden  sickness  ;  but,  after  lie  had 
left  the  town,  the  idea  was  forcibly  impressed  upon 
his  mind  that  the  message  was  a  fabrication  of  his 
enemies  to  lure  him  into  their  hands ;  and  therefore, 
remaining  behind  himself,  he  sent  forward  some 
of  his  friends,  who  soon  came  upon  sixtj-  horsemen, 
waiting  at  an  angle  of  the  road  to  intercept  him. 

From  Montrose,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  daj-s,  ■ 
he  went  southward,  and  preached  in  Lcitli,  Inve- 
resk,  and  Haddington.  Wlien  he  was  leading  the 
latter  place,  he  said  to  John  Knox,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  go  with  him  as  usual,  "  Nay,  return  to 
your  pupils ;  one  is  enough  at  this  ^^  -^  captured 
time    for   a   sacrifice."      He    went  by  the 

witli  the  Laird  of  Ormiston  to  Earl  of'liotliwell. 
spend  the  night  at  his  residence  ;  but  shortly  after 
he  had  retired  to  rest,  the  house  was  surrounded  by 
armed  men,  and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  calling  for 
the  laird,  required  him  to  deliver  up  his  guest, 
assuring  him  it  was  vain  to  attempt  resistance,  for 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Regent  were  at  hand  with  all 
their  power.  At  the  same  time,  he  pledged  his 
honour  for  the  safetv'  of  ^Vishart's  person,  and 
declared  that  he  would  either  keep  him  in  his  o^-\n 
house,  or  restore  him  to  his  friends.  These  pro- 
mises, however,  were  all  violated,  for  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Queen-dowager  exerted  He  is  delivered 
all  their  influence  with  Bothwell  to  the  Caidiiial. 
to  obtain  possession  of  '\^'ishart,  and  he  was  lodged 
in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  a  few  days 
transferred  to  St.  Andrew's. 

Having  now  got  hold  of  his  long-sought  victim, 
the  Cardinal,  with  all  possible  expedition,  sum- 
moned a  council  of  the  bishops  and  clergj-  to  meet 
at  St.  Andrew's  for  the  trial  of  "Wishart,  on  the 
charge  of  heresy  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  applied 
to  the  Regent  for  the  appointment  of  a  civil  judge, 
to  peiform  the  part  required  of  the  secular  arm  in 
cases  of  conviction  for  this  offence.  Earnest  endea- 
*  Keith's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  lOt. 
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vours  were  made  by  Hamilton  of  Preston  to  con- 
vince the  Regent  of  the  wickedness  of  tlie  measures 
which  were  contemplated  against  Wishart,  and  of 
the  guilt  and  danger  which  he  would  incur  by 
giving  his  sanction  to  them ;  and  such  an  im- 
pression was  produced  upon  his  mind  by  these 
remonstrances,  that  he  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  not 
to  precipitate  the  trial,  hut  to  await  his  coming,  as 

The  goTcrnor's  ^^^  ''°]'^'^  """^  consent^  to  the  de- 
refusal  to  sanction  struction  of  any  man  till  the  cause 
Wishaifs  trial,  ^^as  very  fully  tried.*  The  Car- 
dinal, however,  though  he  little  expected  such  an 
answer,  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose. 
Such  a  triumph  over  heresy  as  was  now  within  his 
reach  was  not  to  be  so  easily  relinquished.  He 
feared  that  delay  might  lead  to  the  prisoner's 
escape,  and  the  thorough  examination  which  the 
Governor  proposed  was  by  no  means  what  he 
wanted.  He  therefore  signified  his  purpose  of 
proceeding  with  the  trial  at  once,  assuring  the 
Governor  that  he  had  .written  to  him,  not  because 
lie  needed  his  consent,  but  because  he  desired  that 
the  heretic's  condemnation  might  have  the  counten- 
ance of  his  authority.  The  proceedings  against 
Wishart  thus  lost  everything  like  the  colour  of  a 
public  judicial  act;  and  the  martyr's  death  was 
as  really  a  private  murder  as  the  Cardinal's  own 
subsequent  assassination. 

Wlien  Wishart  was  brought  before  the  bishops 
and  other  clergy  convened  by  the 
Cardinal  for  his  trial,  he  appealed 
to  the  lord-governor,  as  supreme  authority  in  the 
kingdom,  becavise  he  denied  the  competency  and 
had  no  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  court  at 
whose  bar  he  stood  ;  but  his  appeal  was  disre- 
garded. Eighteen  accusations  were  read  against 
him  by  John  Lauder,  touching  the  doctrines  he  had 
preached,  to  all  of  which,  though  expressed  in  a 
style  of  course  invective  and  bitter  malignity,  he 
replied  with  great  meekness,  and  with  ready 
command  of  scripture.  The  first,  second,  and  last 
charges  may  be  stated  as  fair  specimens  of  the 
whole  : — "  Thou  false  heretic,  renegade,  traitor, 
and  thief,  deceiver  of  the  people,  thou  despisest 
the  holy  church,  and  in  like  ease  contcmnest  my 
lord-governor's  authoritj'.  And  this  we  know  for 
surety,  that  when  thou  preachedst  in  Dundee,  and 
was  charged  by  my  lord-governor's  authority  to 
desist,  nevertheless  thou  would  not  obey,  but  per- 
severed in  the  same.  And  therefore  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin  cursed  thee,  and  delivered  thee  into  the 
devil's  hands,  and  gave  thee  in  commandment 
that  thou  shouldst  preach  no  more.  That,  not- 
withstanding, thou  didst  continue  obstinately." 
Wishart's  answer  to  this  charge  ran  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — ;My  Lords,  I  have  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  desist  from 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  for  the  threats  and 
menaces  of  men.  Therefore,  it  is  \\-ritten,  Acts  v., 
"  We  should  obey  God  rather  than  man."  Also  I  have 
read  in  the  prophet  Malachi,  "  I  shall  curse  your 

*  Lesley,  p.  191.    Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  148.    Calder- 
wood's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  201. 


blessings,  and  bless  your  cursings."  (Mai.  ii.)  I  be- 
lieve firmly  that  the  Lord  will  turn  The  charges 
your  cursings  into  blessings.  An-  against  "Wishart. 
other  charge  ran  in  these  word.s :  "Thou,  false  heretic, 
didst  say  that  the  priest  standing  at  the  altar  saying 
mass,  was  like  a  fox  wagging  liis  tail  in  July."  To 
which  Wishart  answered  :  "  Jly  lords,  I  said  not  so. 
These  were  my  sayings  :  The  moving  of  the  body 
outward,  without  the  inward  moving  of  the  heart, 
is  nought  else  but  the  playing  of  an  ape,  and  not  the 
true  serving  of  God."  The  last  accusation  rose 
somewhat  above  the  ordinary  jargon  of  the  rest,  and 
related  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  was  couched 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  Thou,  false  heretic,  hath 
preached  openly,  saying  that  the  soul  of  man  shall 
sleep  to  the  latter  day  of  judgment,  and  so  shall  not 
obtain  life  immortal  until  that  day."  To  which 
Wishart  replied  :  "  God,  full  of  mercies  and  good- 
ness, forgive  them  that  say  such  things  of  me.  I  . 
wot,  and  know  sruely  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  he 
who  hath  begun  to  have  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  believe th  firmly  in  him,  I  know  surely  that  the 
soul  of  that  man  shall  never  sleep,  but  ever  shall 
live  in  immortal  life."  The  other  accusations  had 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  sacraments,  auri- 
cular confession,  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
extreme  unction,  holy  water,  the  priesthood  of 
believers,  the  eating  of  flesh  upon  Friday,  prajxr 
to  saints,  purgatory,  the  marriage  of  priests,  fasting, 
and  the  obedience  due  to  general  councils ;  *  to  all 
of  which  the  doomed  martyr  returned  answers 
grounded  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and  expressed  in 
language  clear,  respectful,  and  impressive. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  Cardinal's  coun- 
cil of  bishops  and  abbots,  blind  to  "Wishart's 
the  beautiful  spectacle  of  Christian  condemnation, 
meekness  and  purity  presented  to  their  view,  and 
wholly  unmoved  by  the  profound  reverence  of  God 
that  pervaded  all  Wishart  uttered,  at  once  found  the 
charge  of  heresy  established  against  him,  and  con- 
demned him  to  be  burned  at  the  stake.  He  took 
his  stand  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  refusing  to 
believe  anything  that  could  not  be  established  by 
their  authority,  but  bowing  with  implicit  submis- 
sion to  whatever  they  taught ;  and  for  this  he  was 
judged  worthy  of  death  by  the  ministers  of  a 
church  professing  to  regard  the  Bible  as  a  revela- 
tion from  God. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  till 
the  following  day.  The  greater  Execution  ef  the 
part  oi  the  night  was  spent  by  '  sentence, 
Wishart  in  prayer,  and  next  morn-  ^larch  1,  1546. 
ing  he  was  visited  bj-  two  friars,  who  desired  him 
to  confess  to  them  ;  but  he  declined  their  services, 
though  he  had  a  conference  with  Winram,  the  sub- 
prior,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  religious 
principle,  and  already  dissatisfied  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  At  the  request  of  the  captain  of  the 
castle,  he  took  breakfast  ■v'lith  him ;  and  as  he  had 
been  refused  the  privilege  of  having  the  Lord's 
Supper  administered  to  him,  he  took  the  oppor- 

*  Calderwood's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  206—216.  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  711 — 715. 
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tunity  of  praying  aloud  for  the  divine  blessing 
upon,  a  portion  of  the  bread  and  ■\vine  that  ^vero 
upon  the  table,  and  distributed  them  to  those 
present,  exhorting  them  to  mutual  love,  to  the 
fear  of  God,  and  to  the  leading  of  holj^  lives. 
Having  spent  some  time  alone  in  prayer,  and 
the  appointed  hour  having  now  arrived,  he  was 
brought  out  by  two  exeeutioners,  who  dressed 
him  in  a  black  eoat  of  linen,  and  fastened  some 
bags  of  gunpowder  upon  various  parts  of  his  body. 
The  scaffold  was  erected  with  a  tree  in  the  centre 
of  it,  to  which  the  prisoner  was  to  be  bound ; 
and,  lest  the  friends  of  Wishart  should  attempt  to 
rescue  him,  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  all  directed 
to  the  fatal  spot,  and  soldiers  were  posted  in 
readiness  beside  them.  The  windows  of  the  fore- 
tower,  too,  were  adorned  with  tapestry,  and  couches 
were  spread  with  rich  cushions,  from  which  the 
Cardinal  and  the  prelates  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  at  their  case  the  triumph  of 
their  wicked  and  cruel  machinations.  And  procla- 
mation was  made  through  the  town,  by  order  of 
the  Cardinal,  forbidding  any  person  to  pray  for  the 
heretic,  under  pain  of  the  severest  censiu-es  of  the 
chui-ch.* 

When  Wishart  was  brought  to  the  stake,  he 
prayed  thus  three  times  : — "  O,  thou  Saviour  of  the 
Ti'ishait's  address  world, have  mercy  on  me !  Father  of 
to  the  people.  heaven,  I  commend  my  spirit  into 
thy  holy  hands."  And  before  the  fire  was  kindled, 
he  thus  addressed  the  crowd  gathered  around  him  : 
— ■'  I  beseech  you.  Christian  brethren,  that  3-0  be  not 
offended  in  the  ^Vord  of  God,  for  the  afflictions  and 
torments  which  ye  see  already  prepared  for  me. 
But  I  exhort  you  that  ye  love  the  Word  of  God, 
and  sufl^er  patiently  and  with  a  comfortable  heart 
for  the  Word's  sake,  which  is  your  undoubted  sal- 
vation and  everlasting  comfort,  ^tlorcover,  I  pray 
you  show  my  brethren  and  sisters,  which  have 
heard  me  oft  before,  that  they  cease  not,  nor  leave 
off  the  Word  of  God,  which  I  taught  unto  them 
after  the  grace  given  to  me,  for  any  persecutions 
or  troubles  in  this  world,  which  lasteth  not ;  and 

*  Keith's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Bishop  Keith,  and  the 
editor  of  his  history,  both  doubt  whether  there  be  evidence 
to  prove  that  the  Cardiual  witnessed  Wishart's  incremation ; 
and  certainly  the  evidence  for  this  fact  is  not  so  strong  as 
for  the  other  circumstances  mentioned.  It  is  not  noticed 
by  Fox  ;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  first  edition  of  Ivnox's 
History;  it  has  no  place  in  Kir  ijavid  Lindsay's  Tragedy 
of  Cardinal  Beaton.  David  Buchanan,  however,  records  it 
in  his  edition  of  Knox,  published  in  London  in  1641;  and 
a  much  higher  authority.  Archbishop  Spottiswood  (p.  81) 
seems  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  it.  Besides,  George  Buchanan, 
a  contemporary  historian,  states  it  as  an  undoubted  fact. 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  357.)  Nor  is  it  in  itself  a  very  unlikely  cu-- 
oumstance.  The  Cardinal  plainly  was  bent  upon  having 
Wishart  destroyed,  and  the  direction  of  the  guns  of  the 
castle  to  the  spot  shows  his  fear  that  possibly  there  might 
be  an  attempt  to  rescue  him.  Is  it  therefore  improbable 
that,  being  in  the  castle  at  the  time,  he  would  watch 
■vrith  his  own  eyes,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  issue  orders 
at  the  first  appearance  of  any  commotion  ?  And  the  man 
who  could  forbid  the  sympatliising  people  from  otTcring  up 
prayers  for  the  sufferer,  under  pain  of  the  heaviest  eccle- 
siastical censures,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  troubled 
with  any  such  yearnings  of  humanity,  as  would  make  it 
painful  tor  liim  to  witness  the  dying  struggles  of  his  tor- 
tured victim. 


show  unto  them  that  my  doctrine  was  no  old  wives' 
fables  after  the  constitutions  of  men.  And  if  I  had 
taught  men's  doctrine,  I  had  gotten  great  tlianks 
from  men ;  but  for  tlie  Word's  sake  and  true  evangel, 
which  was  given  to  me  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
suffer  this  day  by  men,  not  sorrowfully,  but  with 
a  glad  heart  and  mind.  For  this  cause  I  y^as  sent, 
that  I  should  suffer  the  fire  for  Christ's  sake.  Con- 
sider and  behold  my  visage.  Ye  shall  not  sec  me 
change  my  colour.  This  grim  fire  I  fear  not.  And 
so  I  pray  you  not  to  fear  them  that  slay  the  body, 
but  afterwards  have  no  j)0wer  to  slay  the  soul. 
Some  have  said  of  me  that  I  taught  that  the  soul 
of  man  should  sleep  until  the  last  day;  but  I  know 
surely,  and  my  faith  is  such,  that  my  soul  shall  sup 
with  my  Saviour  Christ  this  night,  ere  it  be  six 
hours,  for  whom  I  suffer  this."  * 

He  continued  alive  some  time  after  the  gun- 
powder exploded;  and  when  the  captain  of  the 
castle,  perceiving  this,  drew  near,  and  exhorted 
him  to  be  of  good  courage,  it  is  recorded  by  some 
that  he  replied  : — "  This  fire  torments  my  body, 
j-et  does  not  disturb  my  mind ;  but  he  who  now  so 
proudly  looks  down  upon  me  from  his  high  place 
will  within  a  few  days  be  as  ignominiously  thrown 
over  as  he  now  arrogantly  reclines." 

These  are  the  terms  in  which  it  is  alleged  by 
Buchanan  and  Spottiswood  t  that  Alleged  prophecy 
Wishart  predicted  the  death  of  of 'W'i.^hart. 
Cardinal  Beaton ;  and  certainly  they  correspond 
with  marvellous  accuracy  to  the  event.  Doubts, 
however,  may  bo  entertained  respecting  the  reality 
of  this  supposed  prophecy.  It  is  not  mentioned 
bj'  Fox,  or  by  Kno.x,  who  could  hardly  liavc 
been  ignorant  of  the  prediction  had  it  really  been 
uttered.  And  therefore,  the  probability  is  that 
the  general  terms  \\hich  Knox  says  the  martyr  did 
employ — "  if  they  will  not  convert  themselves  from 
their  wicked  error,  there  shall  hastily  come  upon 
them  the  wrath  of  God,  wliich  they  shall  not 
eschew  "J — were  afterwards  made  moi-c  specific 
and  circumstantial.  It  is  certain  that  the  body  of 
the  Cardinal  was  exposed,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
peox)le  that  he  was  really  dead,  at  the  same  window 
from  which  he  is  said  to  have  cxnltingly  gazed  upon 
the  dying  agonies  of  Wishart ;  and  so  striking  a 
fact  was  in  itself  calculated  to  arrest  attention, 
and  might  very  naturally  cause  words  that  merely 
denounced  God's  judgment  against  impenitent 
transgressors  to  be  so  altered  in  process  of  time  as 
to  seem  a  specific  prediction  of  the  persecutor's 
doom.  It  is  true  there  is  the  same  authority  for 
the  prophetic  words  that  there  is  for  the  fact  of 
gazino-  from  the  window — viz.,  that  of  Buchanan 
and  Spottiswood.  But  words  were  far  more  likely 
to  bo  altered  in  the  process  of  repetition,  than 
such  a  broad  and  palpable  fact  was  to  be  in- 
vented altogether.  We  may  therefore  question 
whether  any  such  denunciation  was  really  made  by 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  218.  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs, 
vol.  i.  p.  716.  .. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  82.    Buchanan  3  History,  vol.  u.  p.  iOH. 
t  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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AVishart,  as  reported  by  Bucliauan  and  Spottis- 
■\TOod ;  whether,  in  short,  he  said  more  than  any 
other  preacher  might  have  declared  in  similar  eir- 
cumstances  ;  and  yet  not  be  under  the  necessity  of 
rejecting  the  palpable  fact  recorded  by  these  same 
historians,  that  the  Cardinal  gazed  upon  the  execu- 
tion from  a  couch  conveniently  placed  in  a  window. 

The  deatt  oi  Wishart  was  regarded  as  a  signal 

Exultation  of  thH    triumph   by   the    enemies    of    the 

priostliood  over     Reformation.   The  priests  extolled 

their  Tictory,  ^■^^^  Cardinal  to  the  skies  for  the 
energy  and  boldness  with  which,  in  despite  of  the 
Governor's  authority,  he  had  taken  vengeance  upon 
the  heretic.  Everywhere  they  might  be  heard 
vaunting,  "  if  the  church  in  former  times  had  found 
such  a  protector,  matters  had  not  been  reduced  to 
the  doubtful  terms  wherein  they  now  stand,  but 
long  ere  this  time,  by  her  own  power  and  autho- 
rit}',  she  had  been  able  to  maintain  herself."  And 
the  Cardinal  himself  was  delighted  with  the  success 
of  his  measures.  One  most-  dangerous  individual 
■vvho  had  long  escaped  him  was  cut  off,  and  the 
severity  of  the  blow,  it  was  imagined,  would  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  held  the  same 
opinions.  But  the  feelings  of  men  throughout  the 
country  were  shocked  by  the  cruelty,  and  disgusted 
by  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  at  St.  Andrew's. 
The  mild  and  blameless  character  of  "Wishart  was 
universally  known,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
persons  were  persuaded  that  it  was  not  heresy,  but 
the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  for  which  he  had  suffered. 
]\Iueh  indignation  was  excited  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  and  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  Cardinal 
were  declared  to  be  quite  insufferable. 

These  feelings,  whilst  they  actuated  multitudes 

Conspiracy       throughout  the  country,  acquired 

against  an  overwhelming  strength  in  the 

the  Cardinal,  breasts  of  a  few  individuals,  of 
■whom  some  also  were  urged  on  by  the  desire  of 
revenge  for  private  wrongs,  and  some  had  long 
before  been  hired  by  English  gold.*  These  men, 
of  whom  the  principal  were  Norman  Leslie,  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  ;  John  Leslie,  his  uncle  ;  "William 
Kirkaldy,  of  Grange  ;  Peter  Carmiehael,  of  Fife  ; 
and  James  Jlelville,  of  the  house  of  Carnbee,  formed 
a  conspiracj-  against  the  Cardinal's  life  ;  and  having 
obtained  admission  into  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's 
whilst  it  was  under  repair,  they  executed  their 
purpose  on  the  29th  May,  1546.  The  unhappy 
man,  amidst  the  agonies  of  death,  continued  crying, 
"  I  am  a  priest !  I  am  a  priest !  Ye  will  not  slay 
me.  I  am  a  priest !  I  am  a  priest !  Fy !  fj' !  all  is 
gone." 

Nothing  can  justify  the  assassination  of  Beaton  ; 
Criminality  of  no  wrongs,  either  public  or  private, 
the  conspirators,  can  warrant  the  taking  away  of 
life  otherwise  than  by  legal  process.  The  indi- 
viduals who  were  accessory  to  the  Cardinal's  death 
brought  a  foul  stain  upon  their  own  names,  and 
also  upon  the  party  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected.    Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  mur- 

*  Tytler's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  430.  Keith's  History, 
vol,  i.  p.  107. 


der  of  the  Cardinal  was  not  approved  and  applauded 
amongst  the  Reformers,  as  the  burning  of  Wishart 
was  amongst  the  Romanists.  Doubtless  there  were 
some  who  approved  the  act  itself  on  the  ground 
— very  dangerous  and  not  at  all  to  be  defended, 
but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  very  distinguishable  from 
the  indiscriminate  right  of  private  vengeance — 
that  individuals  of  great  criminality,  whose  position 
places  them  practically  above  the  reach  of  law, 
may  be  assailed  as  opportunity  offers  by  the  victims 
of  their  cruelty.  But  the  general  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  Protestants  was  very  different, 
and  is  correctly  represented  by  the  poet  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines : — 

"  As  for  the  Cardinal,  we  grant. 
He  was  a  man  we  well  might  want, 

And  we'll  forget  him  sone  : 
And  yet  I  think,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  the  loon  is  well  a"\vay. 

The  deed  was  foully  done." 

How  diiferent  was  the  view  taken  of  the  death  of 
Wishart  among  the  Romanists.  That  death  was 
as  really  a  private  assassination  as  the  death  of  the 
Cardinal,  for  the  civil  authorities  had  interdicted 
the  proceedings,  and  yet  it  was  celebrated  by  the 
Romish  party  as  a  signal  triumph  of  the  church 
over  her  enemies,*  and  the  Cardinal  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  prepared  to  take  similar  vengeance 
upon  all  who  questioned  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  murder  of  the  Cardinal,  and  the 
martyrdom  of  Wishart,  though  both  meriting  the 
severest  reprehension,  yet  stand  upon  wholly  dif- 
ferent grounds  :  Wishart  was  burnt  at  the  stake, 
for  no  delinquency,  but  simply  for  holding  and 
proclaiming  certain  doctrines  of  religion  ;  the  Car- 
dinal was  put  to  death,  not  for  any  religious 
opinions  he  held  at  all,  but  for  the  oppressive 
injustice  and  abominablt!  cruelty  which  had  sig- 
nalised his  whole  career.  Both  deeds  were  dis- 
graceful to  their  perpetrators,  but  to  place  the  one 
upon  a  level  with  the  other,  shows  an  utter  disre- 
gard of  all  moral  distinctions.  The  Cardinal,  as 
a  murderer,  deserved  to  die,  though  his  death 
ought  not  to  have  been  effected  by  private  hands  ; 
but  Wishart,  so  far  fi-om  having  done  anything 
worthy  of  death,  was  a  man  of  blameless  integrity, 
whose  whole  time  was  spent  in  promoting  the 
good  of  others. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  AVishart  was  a  party 

to  plots  for  seizing  the  Cardinal        .  ^, 

J  J  r        ■        V,-       •    i    ii,     1       .1  Attempt  to 

and  delivering  mm  into  the  lianas       blacken  the 

of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  was  the       character  of 

Iniowlcdgc  of  these   plots   which        ""^istiart. 

stimulated  the  Cardinal  to  bring  AVishart  to  the 

stake. -j-     The  onlj'  ground  for  this  supposition  is  the 

fact,  that  a  person  named  'AVysshert'  is  mentioned 

in  the  famous  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  to  the 

king,   which  speaks  of  a  plot  for  seizing  Beaton 

even  at  the  risk  of  slaying  him.      That  such  a 

conspiracy  existed  is  now  established  beyond  all 

doubt ;  but  that  George  AA'ishart,  the  martyr,  was 

*  Keith's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 

t  Tytler's  History,  vol.  V.  pp.  417,  456.     Knox's  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  536. 
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connected  witlx  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  There 
■were  many  persons  of  the  name  of  AVishart  in 
Scotland  ;  and  it  appears  highly  improbable  that 
an  individual  of  the  martyr's  character  and  po- 
sition would  have  been  appointed  by  Brunston  to 
carry  his  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  The 
barons,  who  attended  AYishart's  sermons  in  full 
armour  to  protect  him  from  his  enemies,  were 
not  likely  to  send  him  on  an  errand  which  anj 
of  their  retainers,  if  trustworthy,  could  have  per- 
formed equally  well.  Bruuston's  emissary  is 
mentioned  by  Hertford  as  '  a  Scotishman  called 
AVysshert,'  terms  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
employed  to  describe  the  preacher,  who  was  well 
known  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  who, 
two  years  before,  liad  returned  to  his  native  country 
in  the  companj'  of  the  commissioners  sent  to  Heni-y 
Vni.  Besides,  can  we  imagine,  that  if  Wisliart's 
supposed  connection  with  such  schemes  had  been 
any  part  of  the  Cardinal's  ground  for  proceeding 
against  him,  it  would  not  liave  been  brought 
forward  at  his  trial  ?  It  being  past  all  doubt  that 
the  Cardinal  put  five  individuals  to  death  at  Perth, 
purely  on  religious  grounds,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
imagine  any  other  reason  for  the  treatment  given 
to  "Wishart  than  his  religious  principles,  and  the 
boldness  "with  which  lie  maintained  and  propagated 
them.  And  further,  the  idea  that  Wishart  was 
accessory  to  any  conspiracy  for  the  capture  and 
possible  slaughter  of  the  Cardinal  is  opposed  to 
all  that  we  know  regarding  Iiis  character.  But 
even  were  it  clearlj'  made  out  that  Wishart  knew 
and  approved  the  scheme  for  surrendering  the  Car- 
dinal to  Henry  VIII.,  how  extravagant  is  it  to 
affirm  that  for  this  he  deserved  to  die  a  tliousand 
deaths !  How  many  thousand,  then,  did  Beaton 
deserve  to  die,  who  not  only  plotted  for  the  ajjpre- 
hension  of  innocent  men,  but  actually  consigned 
them  to  cruel  and  barbarous  deaths  ?  *  When 
Chalmers  t  pronounces  the  assassination  of  Beaton 
"  to  be  the  foulest  crime  which  ever  stained  a 
country,  except  perhaps  the  similar  mui'der  of 
Archbishop  Sharp,  witliin  the  same  shire,  in  the 
subsequent  century,  by  similar  miscreants,"  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  on  what  principle  he  estimates 
the  relative  magnitude  of  different  crimes.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  not  on  tlie  common-sense  principle  that 
the  innocence  of  a  party  is  the  greatest  aggravation 
of  injuries  done  to  him,  for  Beaton's  own  liands 
were  stained  with  blood.  The  dictum  of  this 
author  could  only  be  made  good  on  the  pugilistic 
principle,  that  as  the  conqueror  of  the  man  who  has 
conquered  others  adds  all  liis  laurels  to  his  own, 
so  the  murder  of  the  man  who  has  murdered  others, 
appropriates  to  himself  the  whole  guilt  of  his 
victim,  and  thus  swells  tlie  amount  of  his  own 
criminality. 

For  their  own  security,  the  conspirators  retained 
possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's;  and  a 
■number    of   others   who    favoured   the    reformed 

*  Keith's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  110. 

t  Chalmers'  Works  of  Lyndsay,  vol.  i.  pp.  34,  35 ;  vol. 
ii.  p.  231. 


opinions,  betook  themselves  to  the  same  place  of 

strength,  both  for  shelter  and  to  aid    „        •    ^ 
,,     .   °j,  .      ,  tonspiratorsre- 

tncir  triends.     Among  these  were     tain  possession 
John  Rough,  who  had  been  the  Go-     of  'he  castle  of 
vcrnor's  chaplain  for  a  time,  and      ^'-  ^d^^w's. 
who  became  a  preacher  of  the  Word  in  St.  Andrew's 
and  was  gladly  listened  to  both  by  the  garrison  and 
by  the  people  of  tlie  town  ;  and  John  Knox,  who 
was  destined  to  become   tlie  presiding   genius  of 
the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  and  to  stamp  the  im- 
press of  his  powerful  and  exalted  mind,  not  only 
upon  the  men  of  his  own  age,  but  on  many  suc- 
ceeding  generations.      Knox,   at  this   time,  had 
charge  of  some  gentlemen's  sons,  and  though  it 
was  his  own  desii-e  to  proceed  to  the  Continent 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  escape  the  perse- 
cution which   raged   so   fiercely  at  home,  yet  he 
was  prevailed   upon,  a  good  many  months,  after 
the    Cardinal's   death,    to   enter   the   castle,   as  a 
place  where  he  might  conduct  the  education  of 
his  pupils  in  quietness  and  secm-ity.      His  man- 
ner of  teaching  was  very  impres-     Knox's  ability 
sive.       Both  human   authors    and     as  a  teacher  of 
the  Word  of  God  he  read  daily  J'^"*- 

along  -with  his  scholars,  and  he  made  it  his  object  to 
unfold  everj'  truth  fully  and  clearly  to  their  minds. 
And  lie  catechised  them  publicly,  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  subjects  they  were 
studying,  whilst  not  a  few  attended  to  witness  the 
examinations  and  to  profit  by  them.  It  soon  became 
apparent  to  all  who  thus  took  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  him,  that  he  was  a  man  eminently  quali- 
fied to  preach  the  Gospel  to  perishing  sinners  ;  and 
some  of  liis  friends  proposed  to  him,  that  he  should 
enter  the  pulpit  and  publiclj'  proclaim  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  so  high 
an  idea  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  the 
ministerial  office,  that  he  resisted  all  their  soli- 
citations. It  "was  resolved,  however,  by  Henry 
Balnaves,  John  Bough,  Sir  David  Lindsay  of- 
tho  Mount,  and  others,  to  give  him  a  formal  call 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  accordingly,  on 
a  certain  day.  Rough  preached  a  discourse  on 
the  subject  of  the  appointment  of  ministers,  dwel- 
ling upon  the  claims  which  a  congregation  of 
God's  people,  however  small  they  might  be,  pos- 
sessed to  the  services  of  those  in  -svhom  they 
espied  the  gifts  of  God,  and  point-  ^^^^  p^yj^j^ 
ing  out  the  danger  of  turning  a  called  to  the 
deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  men  who  office  and  work 
were  desirous  of  being  instructed  °  ^"^  nunis  rj . 
in  the  truth.  Then,  turning  to  John  Knox,  who 
was  present,  ho  addressed  liim  personally,  say- 
ing, "Brother,  you  shall  not  be  offended,  albeit 
I  speak  to  you  that  which  I  have  in  charge  given 
from  all  these  that  are  here  present,  which  is  this  : 
In  the  name  of  God  and  of  his  Son  Christ  Jesus, 
and  in  the  name  of  those  that  do  presentlj'  call 
you  by  my  mouth,  I  charge  you  that  you  refuse 
not  this  holy  vocation,  but  as  you  tender  the  glory 
of  God,  the  increase  of  Christ's  kingdom,  the  edi- 
fication of  your  brethren,  and  the  comfort  of  me, 
whom  Tou  understand  -well  enough  to  be  orerbur- 
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dencd,  that  j-ou  take  upon  j-ou  the  public  office  and 
charge  of  preaching,  even  as  j-ou  look  to  avoid  God's 
heavy  displeasure,  and  desire  him  to  multiplj'  his 
graces  upon  you."  Then,  turning  to  those  who  were 
present,  he  said,  "  "Was  not  this  your  charge  given 
to  me,  and  do  ye  not  approve  this  vocation  ?  "  They 
answered,  "  It  was,  and  we  approve  it."*  Thus 
publicly  called  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  Knox 
felt  that  he  could  no  longer,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
decline  accepting  the  office.  Abashed,  and  bursting 
into  tears,  he  withdiew  to  the  secrecj'  of  his  own 
chamber.  For  manv'  days  together  he  kept  aloof 
from  society,  and  his  countenance  bore  testimony 
to  the  might}'  conflict  which  was  agitating  his 
bosom.  Strengthened  by  this  solitary  communion 
with  God,  he  at  length  presented  himself  in  the 
pulpit,  and  thenceforth  he  co-operated  with  Rough 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  also  in  defending  the  truth  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Popish  priests. 

The  public  call  given  to  Knox  by  Rough  was 
The  validity  of  '''*'^^'  ^'^garded  by  him  as  one  of 
Knox's  call  to  the  most  interesting  events  of  his 
tlie  work  oi  Jife^  and  he  viewed  it  as  the  true 
1  iin  s  r) .  foundation  of  his  right  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  to  discharge  all  the  functions  of 
the  ministerial  office.  He  had  indeed  been  or- 
dained a  priest  some  j-cars  before  by  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  his  views  had  under- 
gone so  great  a  change,  and  his  convictions  of  the 
unscriptural  character  of  Popery  had  become  so 
strong,  that  he  never  thought  for  a  moment  of 
putting  his  earlj'  ordination  upon  a  par  with  the 
call  given  to  him  in  St.  Andrew's,  f  He  was  not 
guilty  of  the  absurdity  chargeable  upon  many  in 
our  day,  of  maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
corruptions  of  Rome  are  such  as  to  render  the  re- 
nouncement of  her  communion  an  imperative  duty, 
and  yet  of  holding,  on  the  other,  that  no  man  can 
possess  a  valid  title  to  preach  the  Gospel  unless  it 
has  come  to  him  through  parties  forming  a  chain 
all  the  way  back  to  Rome.  That  it  should  both 
be  a  duty  to  forsake  Rome,  and  yet  wrong  to 
preach  unless  ordination  traceable  up  to  her  can 
be  found,  is  a  logic  at  which,  however  much  it 
may  please  the  advocates  of  a  rigid  Apostolical 
succession,  common  sense  laughs  in  scorn.  Either 
Rome  is  everything,  or  Apostolical  succession  is 
nothing.  The  true  successors  of  the  Apostles  are 
those  who  are  animated  bj'  the  same  spirit,  who 
preach  tlie  same  glorious  truths,  who  manifest  the 
same  zeal  in  turning  men  from  sin,  and  who  them- 
selves exhibit  similar  purity  of  morals  and  holy 
conversation. 

Knox,  in  his  assaults  upon  Popery,  took  higher 

The  high  ground    g''Oi^in<l  than  any  of  the  opponents 

takenbylvuoxin    of  Rome  had  ever  yet  ventured  to 

lus  assaults^        do  ;  for  when  Dean  John  Annand, 

upon     opeij.      ^|.    ^    public    disputation    in    the 

parish  church,  was  driven  from  all  his  other  de- 

*  Caldenvood's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
t  Jt'Crie'.s  Life  of  Kno.x,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  57,  348.    Keith's 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 


fences,  and  took  refuge  in  the  authority  of  the 
Church  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  Knox  argued 
tlie  necessity  of  previously  defining  what  the  Church 
was,  of  distinguishing  between  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  and  spiritual  Babylon  ;  and  he  declared  that 
he  no  more  doubted  that  the  Roman  Church  was 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and  its  head  the  Pope,  the 
Man  of  Sin  spoken  of  by  Paul,  than  he  doubted 
that  Clirist  had  suffered  by  procurement  of  the 
visible  Church  of  Jerusalem.*  And  he  concluded 
with  offering  to  prove,  either  by  word  or  wx-iting, 
that  the  present  Clinrch  of  Rome  had  degenerated 
further  from  the  purity  which  existed  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  than  the  Church  of  the  Jews  had 
done,  when  they  consented  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
from  the  ordinances  given  bj-  ]Moses. 

These  words  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation. 
They  were  spoken  publicly  in  the  church,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  assemblage  of  people,  and  the 
desire  was  awakened  in  every  mind  to  hear  what 
could  be  advanced  in  support  of  an  affirmation  so 
subversive  of  all  that  had  hitherto  been  most 
firml}'  believed.  "  If  this  be  true,"  said  they,  "  we 
have  been  miserably  decei^'cd." 

On  the  following  Sabbath-day,  accordingly,  Knox 
did  preach  to  a  crowded  audience,  Substance  of 
in  the  parish  church  of  St.  An-  Knox's  sermon 
drew's,  on  the  subject  of  Popery.  ™  Popery. 
Instead  of  wasting  his  strength  upon  the  smaller 
points  at  issue  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Protestants,  he  took  for  his  theme  the  24th  and 
2,3th  verses  of  the  VII. th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and, 
after  pointing  out  the  eoi-respondcnce  between  the 
four  great  monarchies  of  ancient  times  and  the  four 
beasts  seen  in  vision  by  the  prophet,  he  boldly 
maintained  that  the  Roman  hierarchy  was  the 
wicked  blaspheming  power  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  fourth  beast,  w'hich  denoted  the  Roman 
empire.  It  was  this  same  power  which  was  referred 
to  in  the  iS^ew  Testament,  when  mention  was  made 
of  the  apostasy,  the  iSIan  of  Sin,  the  Antichrist,  the 
whore  of  Babylon.  All  the  marks  of  opposition  to  God 
pointed  out  by  Daniel  and  by  the  Apostles  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Papal  system,  and  in  no  other  that 
ever  existed.  Antichrist  was  not  to  be  understood 
as  denoting  a  single  person,  but  a  body  and  multi- 
tude of  people,  having  a  wicked  head,  which  proved 
the  occasion  of  wickedness  to  all  under  his  autho- 
rity. The  true  ground  of  the  designation  was  con- 
trariety to  Christ  in  life,  in  doctrines,  and  in  laws ; 
and  this  contrariety  in  all  its  parts,  he  maintained, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Her 
contrariety  in  respect  of  life  appeared  in  the  gross 
immorality  and  licentiousness  which  had  notoriously 
prevailed,  both  amongst  the  Popes  themselves  and 
amongst  all  orders  of  the  clergy.  Her  contrariety  in 
respect  of  doctrine  was  made  good  hj  comparing  the 
scriptural  principle  of  justification  by  faith  with  the 
Romish  dogma  of  justification  by  works,  and  pil- 
grimages, and  penances,  and  priestly  absolutions. 
Her  contrariety  in  regard  to  laws  was  established  by 
a  reference  to  church  holidaj's,  enforced  abstinence 

*  Caldenvood's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  Spottiswood,  p.  85. 
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from  meats,  and  proMbition  of  marriage,  ■vrtich  had 
■been  left  free  by  Christ  to  all  men,  and  which  even 
the  Apostles  themselves  had  entered  into.  One  mark 
of  the  beast  indicated  by  the  prophet  was,  that  he 
■was  to  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  High. 
But  what  more  presumptuous  things  could  bo  ima- 
gined than  were  spoken  by  the  Pope,  who  called 
himself  Christ's  vicar  upon  earth,  the  successor  of 
Peter,  the  head  of  the  Church,  most  holj',  most 
blessed ;  who  maintained  that  ho  could  not  err  ; 
that  he  could  make  right  wrong,  and  wrong  right ; 
that  out  of  nothing  he  could  make  something ;  that 
he  had  all  truth  enclosed  in  the  shrine  of  his  own 
breast ;  that  he  had  power  over  all,  and  none  had 
any  power  over  him,  even  to  say  he  did  wrong, 
though  he  drew  millions  of  souls  with  him  to  hell. 
If  these  titles  and  pretensions,  which  are  contained 
in  his  own  canon  law,  be  not  great  and  blasphemous 
words,  and  such  as  mortal  man  never  spake  before, 
let  the  world  judge.  Another  feature  of  the  pre- 
dicted apostasy  was  adduced  from  the  Apocalypse 
of  John,  who  says  that  the  groat  whore  was  to 
make  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men,  and  such 
merchandise  it  was  affirmed  was  made  by  the  Pope 
and  his  clergy.  For  did  they  not  take  upon  them 
to  mitigate  the  pains  said  to  be  endured  in  purga- 
tory, and  to  release  sorrls  from  thence  by  means  of 
masses  sold  for  money  to  surviving  friends  ?  And 
also  did  they  not  make  merchandise  of  pardons 
and  indulgences,  which  no  other  church  had  ever 
had  the  hardihood  to  do  ?  And  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  discourse  he  declared  that  if  any  person  present 
—and  there  were  present  many  canons,  and  friars 
of  both  Orders,  and  the  sub-prior,  John  Winram — 
would  affirm  that  he  had  cited  scripture,  or  any 
human  author  or  standard,  unfairly,  he  would  ex- 
hibit the  original  documents  before  competent 
witnesses,  and  not  only  point  out  the  passages 
complained  of,  but  demonstrate  that  their  meaning 
was  what  he  had  alleged  it  to  be.* 
This  discourse,  which  was  the  first  Knox  preached 

Tj      .  -in  public,  produced  an  extraordi- 

Ueep  impression         J-  '  ^  .  .in 

produced  by  nary  impression  upon  the  minds  ot 
Knox's  first  men.  It  shook  the  confidence  of 
discourse.  multitudes  in  the  authority  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  it  led  not  a 
few  to  forsake  her  communion  altogether.  "  Others 
(it  was  said)  had  hewed  at  the  branches  of  Popery, 
but  Knox  struck  at  the  root,  to  bring  down  the 
whole  tree."  "  Let  the  doctors  and  masters  now 
defend  the  Pope  and  his  authority,  so  mani- 
festly impugned  in  their  own  presence."  Some  said 
Wishart  never  spoke  so  plainly,  and  yet  he  was 
burned,  and  so  shall  this  man.  Others  said  the 
tyranny  of  the  Cardinal  made  not  his  cause  the 
better,  nor  the  sufiering  of  Wishart  his  cause  the 
worse  ;  and  therefore  the  priests  and  bishops  must 
now  provide  better  defenders  than  fire  and  sword, 
otherwise  they  shall  be  disappointed,  for  men  are 
looking  with  different  eyes  than  in  former  days. 

*  Knox's  Histnrv  of  the  Eeformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  189—192, 
Caldcrwood's  Hiatory  of  the  Kirk,  vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230. 
Spottiswood,  pp.  85,  86. 


The  adherents  of  Rome  felt  the  need  of  doing 
something  to  stem  the  tide  of  oppo-  Measures  adopted 
sition  that  was  setting  in  so  strongly  against  Knox 
against  their  system;  and  the  new  ^"^  ^™°*'- 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  John  Hamilton,  bro- 
ther of  the  Governor,  although  not  yet  consecrated, 
wrote  to  the  sub-prior.  Dean  John  Winram,  ex- 
pressing astonishment  that  he  suffered  such  here- 
tical and  schismatical  doctrines  to  be  taught 
without  opposition.  Thus  called  upon  by  the  voice 
of  authority,  the  sub-prior,  and  a  convention  of 
Black  and  Grey  Friars,  drew  up  a  number  of  articles, 
gathered  out  of  Knox's  discourse,  and  summoned 
Rough  and  him  to  appear  before  them,  to  answer 
for  sentiments  so  strange  and  so  subversive  of  all 
the  principles  held  by  the  Church.  The  proposi- 
tions complained  of,  as  maintained  by  Knox,  were 
the  following  : — ■ 

1 .  That  no  mortal  man  can  be  head  of  the  Church. 

2.  That  the  Pope  is  Antichrist,  and  therefore  is 

no  member  of  Christ's  mystical  body. 

3.  That  man  neither  can  make  nor  devise  a  reli- 

gion acceptable  to  God,  but  is  bound  to 
observe  and  keep  the  religion  received  from 
God,  without  chopping  or  changing  it. 

4.  That  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testament 

ought  to  be  administered  as  they  were  in- 
stituted by  Christ,  and  observed  by  the 
Apostles,  nothing  being  added  to  them,  and 
nothing  taken  away  from  them. 

5.  That  the  mass  is  abominable  idolatry,  blas- 

phemous to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  a  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

6.  That  there  is  no  purgatory  in  which  the  souls 

of  men  can  either  be  pained  or  purged 
after  this  life  ;  but  heaven  awaits  the  faith- 
ful, and  hell  is  the  portion  of  the  reprobate 
and  unfaithful. 
"7.  That  praying  for  the  dead  is  vain,  and  praying 
to  them  is  idolatry. 

8.  That  there  are  no  bishops  excepting  those  who 

preach  themselves,  and  not  by  substitute. 

9.  That  by  God's  law  tithes   do  not  belong  of 

necessity  to  churchmen.* 

In   the   disputation   which   ensued   upon   those 
articles,  the  sub-prior,  whose  lean-       Disputation 
ings  already  were  manifestly  to-      regarding  the 
wards  the  reformed  opinions,  con-  points  maintained 
ducted  himself  with  great  mode-  ^   ^"'"'"' 

ration.  "When  Knox  said  that  he  had  long  since 
heard  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  appealed 
to  his  conscience,  as  in  the  sight  of  the  Supreme 
Judge,  that,  if  he  believed  the  doctrines  expressed 
in  the  articles  to  be  true,  he  ought  openly  to  declare 
his  mind,  for  the  satisfaction  and  guidance  of  the 
people,  who  looked  to  him  as  an  authority,  he  re- 
plied— "  I  come  not  here  as  a  judge,  but  only  fami- 
liarly to  converse,  and  therefore  I  will  neither 
approve  nor  condemn  ;  but,  if  you  choose,  I  will 
reason."  The  sub-prior  then  spoke  of  the  power  of 
the  Church  to  appoint  decent  ceremonies,  and  in- 
stanced the  band  in  baptism  as  significant  of  the 

*  Knox's  History  of  the  Eeformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  193, 194. 
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I'ouglmess  of  the  la'W,  and  the  oil  as  significant  of 
God's  mercy.  But  Knox  argued  that  if  you  might 
invent  ceremonies,  and  give  them  a  signification  at 
your  pleasure,  then  the  ceremonies  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  those  of  the  jNIahometans,  might  all  be  adopted, 
if  you  only  took  care  to  gi%'e  them  some  plausible 
interpretation.  The  only  safe  rule  was  to  take  Scrip- 
ture for  a  guide,  and  to  introduce  no  rites  into  the 
Church  but  such  as  were  sanctioned  by  God  himself. 
When  the  sub-prior  alleged  that  many  things  might 
be  done  without  the  express  authority  of  Scripture — 
such  as  asking  drink  when  thirsty — Knox  besought 
him  not  to  jest  in  so  grave  a  matter,  and  reminded 
him  that  there  was  a  liberty  expressly  allowed  in 
the  New  Testament  as  to  meats  and  drinks,  while 
there  was  no  such  liberty  conceded  in  respect  of 
religious  observances ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
command  was  to  add  nothing  to  them,  and  to  take 
nothing  from  them. 

One  Arbucle,  a  Grey  Friar,  then  attempted  to 
prove  the  divine  authority  of  the  ceremonies  insti- 
tuted by  the  Church  from  the  text  of  Paul,  where 
Arbucle's        ^^    speaks    of  building    gold   and 
argument  for  the  silver   and   precious    stones,   wood 

<^cr<?'™ni';S  of  and  hay  and  stubble,  upon  Christ 
the  foundation  ;  affirming  that  the 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones  were  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church,  which  she  had  built  upon 
Christ,  according  to  the  express  authority  of  the 
Apostle.  But  Knox  met  his  argument  by  request- 
ing to  laiow  what  fire  it  was  that  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  like  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  were  able  to  abide  ?  If  it  was  the  Word  of 
God  that  was  the  fire,  then  it  was  obvious  that  as 
we  are  commanded  not  to  add  to  this  Word,  nor 
to  take  anything  from  it,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Church  stood  condemned  as  a  human  addition  to 
the  institutions  of  God.  They  could  abide  the  trial 
of  the  Word  only,  as  the  thief  abides  the  trial  of 
law,  and  is  condemned  to  be  hanged.  The  friar, 
somewhat  at  a  loss  for  an  answer  to  the  keen  logic 
of  his  opponent,  and  trj'ing  to  prove  that  we  arc 
not  so  closely  bound  to  the  Word  as  Knox  supposed, 
affirmed  that  the  Apostles  had  not  received  the 
Holy  Ghost  when  they  wrote  their  epistles,  and  that 
it  was  after  thej'  were  inspired  that  they  instituted 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church.  This  foolish  answer, 
while  it  drew  from  Knox  the  sarcastic  exclamation, 
"  If  that  be  true,  I  have  been  long  in  error,  and  I 
think  I  shall  die  in  my  error,"  led  to  the  immediate 
interference  of  the  sub-prior,  who  cried  out,  "  God 
forbid  that  you  make  such  an  affirmation  as  that, 
for  then  farewell  to  the  ground  of  our  faith."  The 
friar  now  betook  himself  in  confusion  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Church  as  a  safe  and  impregnable 
fortress  ;  and  when  Knox  argued  tliat  the  spouse  of 
Christ  could  have  no  power  or  authority  against 
the  "Word  of  God,  the  friar  cried  out,  "  Then  ye 
will  leave  us  no  Church  at  all."  Knox  replied 
with  keen  irony  that  there  was  a'Church  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (xxvi.  .5),  ecclesiitm  mallgnan- 
tiurn — the  congregation  of  evil-doers — which  they 
might  have  without  the  Word  of  God,  if  they  were 


so  disposed ;  but  as  for  Iiim  he  would  abide  by  that 
Church  which  had  Christ  Jesus  for  its  great  pastor, 
and  whose  leading  characteristic  was  to  hear  his 
voice,  and  to  turn  away  from  the  voice  of  strangers. 
After  some  other  matters  were  briefly  considered, 
the  conference  was  brought  to  a  close,  and  Knox 
and  Rough  were  dismissed,  simply  with  an  admo- 
nition to  take  heed  what  doctrine  they  deli'^  ered  in 
public* 

The  clergy,  perceiving  that  public  discussion  only 

tended  to  give  wider  circulation  to       t,t        , 

^  .  A'ew  plan 

the  views  of  their  opponents,  re-    adopted  by  tlie 
frained  from  any  further  conference  clergj'. 

with  the  Reformers ;  and,  having  consulted  regard- 
ing the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  defection 
from  the  Church,  t\\ej  resolved  that  all  the  learned 
men  of  the  Abbey  and  University  should  preach  in 
the  parish  church  on  the  Lord's-days,  according  to 
seniority,  avoiding  all  controverted  points  that 
would  furnish  occasion  for  talk  among  the  people. 
By  this  means,  not  only  did  they  appear  to  be  re- 
turning to  a  sense  of  their  duty  as  public  instructors, 
but  Knox  also  was  excluded  from  the  pulpit,  for 
which  hitherto  there  had  been  none  to  compete 
with  him.  On  the  week-days,  however,  he  con- 
tinued to  preach,  and  his  enemies  were  restrained 
from  molesting  him  by  fear  of  those  who  held  the 
castle. 

The  labours  of  Knox  during  his  stay  at  St.  An- 
drew's were  the  means  of  turning  many  from  the 
errors  of  Popery  ;  and  a  considerable  number,  both 
in  the  castle  and  in  the  town,  were  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  sins,  embraced  Christ  as  the  Saviour, 
and  made  an  open  profession  of  faith  in  him.  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  observance  of  the 
was  publicly  dispensed,  free  from  Lord's  Supper  at 
all  Popish  mummeries,  and  in  ae-  °''  -">drew  s. 
cordance  with  the  method  which  has  prevailed  ever 
since  in  the  Reformed  Church.t  These  proceedings 
at  St.  Andrew's  filled  the  adherents  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  with  rage  ;  the  priests  and  bishops  ran  to 
the  Governor  and  to  the  Queen  with  the  bitter 
complaint — "  What  are  v'ou  doing?  will  you  suffer 
this  whole  realm  to  be  infected  with  pernicious 
doctrine  ? "  A  formal  supplication  was  presented 
to  the  Governor  and  Lords  of  the  Great  Council,  by 
bishops,  prelates,  and  kirkmen,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  not  unknown  to  his  Grace  and  their  lordships 
that  sundry  parts  of  this  realm,  which  had  been  Ca- 
tholic from  the  beginning  of  the  faith  till  these  days, 
were  now  infected  with  the  pestilential  heresies  of 
Luther  ;  that  many  persons  were  openlj'  preaching 
and  instructing  others  in  the  said  damnable  doctrines, 
not  in  secluded  places  merely,  but  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  and  near  the  court ;  and  that  unless 
some  remedy  were  applied,  and  the  aid  of  the  tem- 
poral power  afforded  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction, 
the  evil  would  increase  and  extend  from  day  to 
day,  until  it  became  so  great  as  to  baffle  resistance. 
Therefore,  it  was  humbly  craved  that  speedy  help 
and  remedy  might  be  given,  which  would  be  well 

*  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  pp.  195 — 200. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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pleasing  to  God,  and  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 
tlie  Christian  faith,  and  the  honour  of  his  Grace 
and  their  lordships.  To  this  application  a  favour- 
able answer  was  returned  by  the  Governor,  and 
promise  was  given  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  should 
be  executed  on  all  whom  the  bishops  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  heresy.* 

At  the  same  time,  renewed  efforts  were  made  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  and 
those  who  held  it  were  summoned  to  surrender. 
A  promise  had  been  given  to  them  long  before  this 
of  a  full  and  free  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  on 
condition  of  a  voluntary  submission;  but  when  the 
deed  of  absolution  arrived  from  Rome,  it  contained 
the  clause,  remittimus  crimen  irremissibih  —  we 
pardon  a  crime  which  cannot  be  pardoned — which 
was  justly  considered  as  not  securing  the  safety 
of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Cardinal's 
death.  The  surrender  of  the  castle  was  therefore 
still  refused ;  but  the  Governor  having  procured  a 
fleet  of  galleys  and  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
Castle  of        from  France,  was  enabled  to  pro- 

St.  iVndrew's  secute  the  siege  with  vigour  ;  and 
surrendered.  ^^  \Q^gt\  after  various  successes 
and  reverses  on  both  sides,  the  garrison  agreed 
to  surrender  the  castle  on  condition  the  lives  of 
all  who  were  in  it,  whether  English  or  Scots, 
were  to  be  spared,  and  that  they  were  to  be  safely 
transported  to  France,  and  cither  allowed  to  remain 
there  in  freedom,  or  to  be  sent,  at  the  expense  of 
the  King  of  France,  to  any  other  country  they 
pleased,  Scotland  only  excepted. f  Great  joy  pre- 
vailed among  the  adherents  of  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recovery  of  St.  Andrew's.  The  castle 
was  ordered,  by  an  Act  of  Council,  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground,  either  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a 
Cardinal's  assassination,  or  througli  fear  that  it 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Phiglish.  But  this 
order  seems  to  have  been  only  partially  executed.  \ 

After  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  on  tlie  31st  July, 
1547,  on  the  conditions  above  specified,  Knox  and 
all  his  friends  were  carried  into  France,  and,  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  express  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
made  in  St.  Andrew's,  the}'  were  confined — some  in 

Treatment  of  pi'isons,  and  others  in  galleys,  and 
the  captives  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
in  France,  They  were  subjected  to  great  indig- 
nities, and  endured  much  suffering,  till  the  war  was 
terminated,  by  the  treaty  of  Boulogne,  in  1550.  Con- 
stant efforts  were  made  to  shake  their  principles, 
to  induce  them  to  attend  mass,  to  Iciss  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  to  comply  with  some  other  Popish 
rite.  Henry  Balnavcs  was  confined  in  the  castle  of 
Rouen,  and,  being  a  very  learned  man,  he  had  many 
conflicts  with  accomplished  and  skilful  opponents, 
who  were  sent  to  shake  his  faith,  and  to  bring  him 
over,  if  possible,  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  but  he  re- 
pelled with  energy  and  acuteness  every  assault  that 
was  made  upon  him,  and  remained  true  to  his  prin- 
ciples.   In  prison,  he  wrote  a  work  on  Justification, 

*  Keith's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  147.     Knox's  History,  vol.  i. 
p.  228. 
t  See  stipra,  p.  60i.        J  Knox's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  208. 


which  Knox  characterises  as  a  most  profitable  trea- 
tise, and  which  was  afterwards  published  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  1584.  Knox  was  among  those  prisoners 
who  were  confined  in  the  galleys.  Ho  mentions  that 
many  threats  were  employed  to  compel  him  and  his 
associates  to  adore  the  mass,  but  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  paid  the  reverence  that  was  demanded.  They 
followed,  says  he,  the  instructions  which  were  given 
by  God  to  the  Israelites  in  Babylon,  that  when 
they  should  see  the  Babylonians  worship  gods  of 
gold  and  silvel-,  and  metal  and  wood,  they  were  not 
to  copy  their  example,  but  were  to  say,  "  The  gods 
that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even 
they  shall  perish  from  the  earth  and  from  under 
these  heavens."  (Jeremiah  x.  11.)  When  songs  of 
praise  were  sung  to  the  Virgin,  the  Scotchmen  per- 
sisted in  keeping  on  their  bonnets  and  caps,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  kiss  the  painted  image  of  Our 
Lady.  The  effort  to  coerce  them  was  at  length  given 
up,  after  the  following  occurrence,  which  Knox 
calls  a  merry  fact : — "While  on  the  Loire,  at  Nantes, 
a  painted  Lady  was  brought  forward  to  be  kissed, 
and  when  presented  to  one  of  the  Scotchmen,  who 
there  can  be  little  doubt  was  Knox  himself,  he 
said — "  Trouble  me  not,  such  an  idol  is  accursed  ;  I 
will  not  touch  it."  The  two  officers  who  had  charge 
of  it  said  that  he  must  handle  it,  and  violently 
thrust  it  into  his  face,  and  put  it  between  his  hands. 
Knox,  in  this  extremity,  took  hold  of  the  idol,  and, 
watching  for  a  fit  opportunity,  tlirew  it  overboard 
into  tiie  river,  saying,  "Let  Our  Lady  now  save 
herself:  she  is  light  enough,  let  her  learn  to  swim."* 
Balfour  and  Knox  were  in  the  same  galley,  and 
sailing  at  one  time  along  the  shore  between  Dundee 
and  St.  Andrew's,  Knox  being  exceedingly  unwell, 
Balfour  asked  him  if  he  recognised  tlie  coast.  "  Yes, 
I  know  it  very  well,  for  I  see  the  steeple  of  that 
place  where  God  first  in  public  opened  mj'  mouth 
to  His  glory,  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  liow  weak 
soever  I  now  appear,  that  I  shall  not  depart  this 
life  till  my  tongue  shall  glorifj'  his  name  in  the 
same  place."  Nor  was  the  piety  of  Knox  unob- 
served even  under  the  dress  of  a  galley-slave,  for 
the  master  of  tlie  galley,  though  a  Papist,  was  in 
the  habit,  when  storm  and  tempest  threatened,  of 
asking  him  to  conrmend  him  and  his  galley  to  God 
in  his  pravcrs  ;  and  he  was  glad  of  his  deliverance, 
because  he  thought  he  never  had  good  success,  on 
account  of  his  keeping  that  holy  man  in  slavery.f 

From  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's  till  1550,  when  peace  was  concluded 
at  Boulogne,  the  attention  of  the  Causes  preventing 
Scottish  people  was  engrossed  with  persecution  for 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  ^o™"  time, 
proposals  of  England  and  those  of  France  for  the 
hand  of  the  infant  queen,  with  the  struggles  of  con- 
tending factions  in  reference  to  this  question,  and 
the  ruinous  war  with  England  into  which  they 
plunged  the  country.  No  sooner  was  peace  restored, 
than  the  clergy  began  to  take  measures  for  kind- 

*  Knox's  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  pp.  226—228. 
t  T.  Stapleton  and  Jfartiall  confuted  byD.  Fulke,  master 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  p.  116.     London,  1580. 
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ling  ancv  the  flames  of  religious  strife  and  perse- 
cution. That  liberty  of  profession,  which  had  now 
been  enjoyed  for  several  years,  must  eome  to  an  end. 
The  fruits  of  the  triumph  which  had  been  gained 
in  securing  possession  of  St.  Andrew's  must  be 
reaped. 

Relieved  of  the  presence  of  Knox,  whose  burning 
Renewal  of  at-  eloquence  had  such  an  irresistible 
tempts  to  extit-  power  over  the  whole  community, 
pate  liercsy.  ^^^  whose  spirit  it  was  impossible 
to  tame,  the  priesthood  determined  to  take  prompt 
and  effective  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
Justice  courts  were  held  hy  the  Governor  at  the 
instigation  of  his  brother,  the  bishop,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  proved  a  vast  annoy- 
ance to  the  people,  and  involved  in  ruin  not  a  few 
individuals  favourable  to  the  new  opinions.  It 
was  at  this  time  the  martyrdom  of  Adam  "Wallace, 
tutor  to  the  family  of  Lady  Ormiston,  took  place. 
He  was  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh  in  presence 
of  the  Governor,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  great  Justiciar 
of  the  realm,  the  Earls  of  Angus,  Huntlj-,  and  Glen- 
cairn,  with  many  bishops  and  abbots,  and  charged 
Chai-o-es  af-ainst  with  usurping  the  office  of  the 
Adam  Wallace.  Christian  ministry  without  a  lawful 
call — with  baptizing  one  of  his  own  children — with 
denying  the  existence  of  purgatory — with  main- 
taining that  prayers  addressed  to  departed  saints  or 
for  persons  deceased  were  altogether  superstitious — 
with  styling  the  mass  an  idolatrous  service,  and  af- 
firming that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar  remained,  even  after  the  words  of  consecra- 
tion, nothing  but  bread  and  wine.  Though  not  a 
man  of  much  learning  or  ability,  he  conducted  his 
defence  with  firmness  and  propriety,  made  a  fear- 
less profession  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ,  and 
declared  that  lie  could  hold  no  doctrines  but  such 
as  were  proved  to  him  out  of  the  "Word  of  God. 
He  had  a  Bible  fastened  to  his  belt  in  French,  and 
Dutch,  and  English ;  and  when  the  accuser  en- 
deavoured to  convict  him  of  heresy  as  diverging 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  he  invariahlj- 
brought  the  question  to  the  test  of  Scripture  as  the 
only  authority  entitled  to  regulate  his  faith.  When 
asked  whether  the  bread  and  wine  were  not  the 
very  body  of  Christ — flesh,  blood,  and  bones — he 
replied,  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  in  heaven,  and 
would  continue  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father  till 
he  came  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  and  that 
the  words  in  John's  Gospel,  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh 
and  drink  my  blood,  yc  have  no  life  in  you,"  were  to 
be  interpreted  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  himself  in  that  very  chapter  :  "  It  is  the  spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  "  It 
is  an  liorrible  heresy ! "  exclaimed  the  Bishop  of 
Orkney. 

"When  the  trial  was  drawing  to  a  close,  he  ad- 
Amieal  of        dressed  the  Governor  and  the  other 
"Wallace  to  his    lords  in  these  solemn  and  affecting- 
judges,  words  :    "  If  you  condemn  me  for 
holding  hy  God's  "\^'ord,  mj'  innocent  blood  shall 
be   required   at  your   hands  when   you   shall  be 
brought  before  the  judgment-scat  of  Christ,  who 


is  mighty  to  defend  my  innocent  cause,  before 
whom  you  shall  not  deny  it,  nor  yet  be  able  to  re- 
sist his  wrath,  to  whom  I  refer  the  vengeance ;  as 
it  is  written,  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  and  I  will  repay 
it.'  "*  Notwithstanding  this  solemn  appeal  to  his 
judges,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  of  heresy,  and 
condemned  to  the  flames ;  and  the  sentence  was 
carried  into  execution,  on  the  following  day,  on 
the  Castle  Hill,  j  During  the  night  he  was  con- 
fined with  irons  about  his  legs  and  neck,  and 
various  persons  were  sent  to  him  to  endeavour  to 
shake  his  faith ;  but  nothing  could  drive  him  from 
his  trust  in  God,  and  from  the  doctrines  which  he 
believed  to  be  grounded  on  Scripture.  His  Bible, 
which  had  been  his  constant  companion  wherever 
he  went,  was  taken  from  him  ;  but  as  he  had  the 
Psalms  of  David  stored  up  in  his  memory,  he  was 
able  to  sing  the  praise  of  God,  to  his  great  conso- 
lation. Certain  other  books,  also,  which  he  had 
with  him  to  sustain  and  comfort  his  soul  in  tliis 
trying  season,  were  forced  out  of  his  possession; 
but  no  provocation  could  exhaust  his  patience,  or 
shake  the  hope  which  he  had  in  God  through 
Christ.  "When  morning  came,  renewed  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  recant,  "Wallace  burned 
but  he  was  firm  as  a  rock,  which  upon  the  Castle 
so  provoked  Sir  Hugh  Terrj',  that,  '   ' 

in  a  rage,  he  declaied  he  would  make  the  devils 
come  out  of  him  before  night.  The  only  reply  of 
the  innocent  sufferer  to  these  unfeeling  words  was, 
"  You  should  be  a  godly  man,  and  rather  give  me 
consolation  in  my  trying  case."  On  his  way  to  the 
Castle  Hill,  he  was  followed  by  a  numerous  crowd, 
many  of  whom  were  moved  with  sympathy,  and 
were  heard  to  say,  "God  have  mercy  upon  him." 
Before  he  entered  the  fire  he  lifted  his  eyes  in 
prayer  to  heaven,  and  then  began  to  address  the 
people,  "  Let  it  not  offend  you  that  I  suffer  death 
this  day  for  the  truth's  sake,  for  the  disciple  is  not 
above  his  master;"  but  he  was  prevented  from 
giving  further  expression  to  his  feelings  ;  and  the 
fire  being  kindled  he  commended  his  soul  to  God, 
and  met  his  death  of  torture  with  imshaken  con- 


*  Caldci-wood's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  268. 

t  Altliough  liishop  Keith  himself  speaks  respectfully  of 
Adam  "Wallace,  yet  tlie  Editor  of  his  History,  as  published  by 
the  iSpottiswood  Society,  so  far  from  utteriui;  a  \\-ord  in  con- 
demnation of  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  liis  wiclced  per- 
secutors, only  remarks,  that  his  execution  was  the  first 
public  act  of  Archbishop  Hamilton  after  his  elevation  to 
the  primacy  of  !St.  Andrew's,  and  then  adds,  '  It  is  evident 
that  the  jioor  man  was  unworthy  of  notice  from  his  ob- 
scurity, and  the  weakness  of  his  intellect.'  Surely  this 
only  liiade  the  putting  of  him  to  death  in  so  cruel  a  manner 
an  "act  of  more  aggravated  criminality,  and  should  have 
drawn  forth  from  the  imp.artial  historian  only  sterner 
and  more  indignant  reprobation.  The  poor  man  was  un- 
worthy of  notice  !  "Wliat  does  this  mean  ?  Are  we  to 
understand  that  if  Wallace  had  been  a  man  of  more  abi- 
lity and  learning,  it  would  have  been  all  right  and  proper 
to  'burn  him  ;  but  that  with  his  intellect  he  was  unworthy 
of  the  honotir  of  being  consigned  to  the  Hames  by  an  arch- 
bishop .'  This  editor's  sympathies  are  always  on  the 
side  of  those  who  delighted  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  and  his  indignation  is  only  roused 
when  anv  one  presumes  to  touch  the  hair  of  a  persecutor's 
head. — Keith's  History  of  Hie  Affairs  of  Church  and  Stale, 
vol.  i.  p.  148. 
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stancy  and  firm  trust  in  the  promises  of  that  Book 
which  had  ever  been  so  dear  to  his  lieart.* 

About  this  time  a  controversy  broke  out  among 

Conh-over3j'  re-   tile  Romish  clergy,  which  may  be 
garding  the      mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  the 

amonA?ie  lio-  almost  incredible  ignorance  which 
mish  clergy,  prevailed  among  them.  Richard 
Marshall,  prior  of  the  Black  Friars  at  Newcastle, 
having  taught  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Andrew's,  in 
opposition  to  a  practice  sanctioned  by  many  of  the 
clergy,  that  the  Pater  Noster  should  be  said  to 
God  only,  and  not  to  the  saints  ;  great  offence  was 
taken  at  this  self-evident  truth,  and  attempts  were 
made  to  prove  that  the  Lord's  prayer,  in  all  its 
petitions,  might  be  addressed  to  the  saints ;  for, 
said  Friar  Tottis,  if  you  meet  an  old  man  in  the 
street,  you  will  say  to  him,  '  Good  morrow,  father:' 
and  why  may  you  not  call  a  departed  saint  your 
father  ?  and  as  the  saints  are  in  heaven,  why  may 
you  not  say  to  any  one  of  thera,  '  Our  Father, 
which  art  in  heaven?'  and  as  God  has  made  their 
names  holy,  why  may  you  not  address  them  in  this 
manner,  '  Hallowed  be  thy  name  ? '  The  kingdom 
of  God,  too,  is  their's,  as  being  possessed  and  en- 
joyed by  them,  and  their  will  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  will  of  God :  therefore,  in  praying  to 
them,  you  may  employ  the  language,  '  Thy  king- 
dom come :  thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.'  More  difficulty  was  found  in  showing  the 
applicability  to  the  saints  of  the  petition  regard- 
ing daily  bread ;  but  the  ingenious  friar  was  not  to 
be  baffled ;  for,  quoth  he,  the  saints  pray  for  us  that 
we  may  get  our  daity  bread,  and  thus  in  some  sort 
we  are  indebted  to  them  for  the  supplies  we 
receive  from  time  to  time. 

This  discoui-se  of  the  friar  excited  the  ridicule  of 
all  who  were  able  to  comprehend  what  the  words 
Pater  Noster  meant ;  and  the  very  craftsmen  and 
servants  at  St.  Andrew's  applied  to  the  preacher 
the  nick-name  of  Friar  Pater  Noster.  Pasquils  were 
also  affixed  to  the  Abbey  Church  in  ridicule  of  the 
doctors  of  theology  of  fourscore  years,  who,  though 
calling  one  another  Rabbi  and  Magister  Noster, 
yet  knew  not  to  whom  to  say  their  Pater  Noster. 
For  the  settlement  of  this  profound  theological 
question,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
greater  inconveniences,  to  convene  various  meetings 

Meetings  of  the   "^  ''^^  "^'^""SJ-     Some  maintained 

dergy  witli  re-    that  the  Pater  Noster   should  be 

ference  to  the     gaid  to  God  formaliter,  and  to  the 

saints  materialiter  ;  others,  that  it 

should  be  said  to   God  principaliter,  and   to   the 

saints  minus  lirincipalitey ;  and  others  still,  that  it 

should  be  said  to  God  capiendo  stride,  and  to  the 

saints  capiendo  large. 

While  this  weighty  matter  was  under  debate, 
the  servant  of  the  sub-prior  asked  him  one  night, 
on  his  return  home,  what  business  was  on  hand, 
and  being  answered,  "  We  cannot  agece  to  whom 
the  Pater  Noster  should  be  said,"  he  replied,  "  Sir, 
to  whom  should  it  be  said  but  unto  God  ?■"  "  But 
what,"  rejoined  the  sub-prior,  "  are  we  to  do  with 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  91. 
TOL.  I, 


the  saints  ?  "  "  Give  them  aves  and  creeds  enow  in 
the  devil's  name,  for  that  may  suffice  them."  For 
the  farther  consideration  of  this  knotty  question  a 
provincial  council  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
there  seemed  to  be  a  majority  favourable  to  the 
idea,  that  the  saints  might  have  the  Pater  Noster 
addressed  to  them ;  but  as  several  bishops  utterly 
refused  to  subscribe  such  a  decree,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  entrust  the  matter  to  the  sub-prior  of  St. 
Andrew's,  who,  on  his  return  home,  should  declare 
to  the  people  how  the  Pater  Noster  was  to  be  said, 
yet  so  as  not  to  deny  that  the  saints  ought  in 
some  way  to  be  invocated.* 

In  this  council,  and  another  which  was  held  at 
Linlithgow  in  the  following  year.    Measures  of  Ee- 
various  measures  were  adopted  for    formation  among 
reforming  glaring  abuses  and  irre-        ''''=  Romish 
gularities,  with  a  view  of  putting  '^  '^'°^'' 

a  stop  to  defection  from  the  church.  It  was  ap- 
pointed that  an  English  catechism  should  be 
published,  containing  a  short  explanation  of  the 
Commandments,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  Magnificat, 
and  Ave  Maria;  and  the  curates  were  enjoined  to 
read  a  portion  of  it  to  the  people  every  Sunday  and 
holiday  when  there  was  no  sermon.  Though  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Twopennj-  Faith," 
from  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold,  yet  it  was 
a  work  of  some  size,  and  competent  judges  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  a  work  of  considerable  merit. 
But  it  never  passed  into  general  circulation  among 
the  people ;  for  Lord  Hailes  observes,  that  the 
Council  which  authorised  it,  used  as  many  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  the  hands  of 
the  laity,  as  if  it  had  been  a  book  replete  with  the 
most  pestilent  heresy.f  In  the  synod  held  at 
Linlithgow,  all  opinions  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  condemned,  and  the  main- 
tainors of  them  declared  liable  to  censure  and 
punishment ;  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  made  in  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  were 
received. 

Acts  were  also  passed  for  the  reformation  of 
immoralities  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  but  Arch- 
bishop Spottiswood  says  they  were  hardly  pro- 
ductive of  any  benefit ;  for  the  parties  entrusted' 
with  the  execution  of  them  were  often  the  very 
parties  who  were  themselves  most  deeply  impli- 
cated. J  Bishop  Leslie,  however,  is  of  opinion  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  good  was  effected  by 
them. 

Meanwhile,  the  reformed  opinions  were  not 
making  any  apparent  progress.  They  were  thrown 
out  of  public  view  into  the  retirements  of  families 
and  the  closets  of  individuals.  Those  who  held 
them  were  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  they 
could  only  sigh  in  secret  over  the  abominations 
that  were  done  in  the  land,  and  pray  for  the  advent 
of  more  propitious  times.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  seed  formerly  sown  by  Knox  and  Bough 

*  Calderwood,  vol,  i.  p.  276.  Spottiswood,  p.  92.  Eeith, 
vol.  i.  p.  149, 

t  Provincial  Councils,  p.  36. 

J  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  149.     Spottiswood,  p.  92. 
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■was  gei'minating  in  not  a  few  hearts,  and  that  a 
Position  of  those  ^'"""^  progress  was  going  on  during 

wlio  lield  the     this  time  of  apparent  inaction.  The 

rotcstant  doc-  suspension  of  visible  growth  in 
lines.  -winter  is  as  needful  to  the  subse- 

quent harvest  as  are  the  shooting  blades  and  burst- 
ing buds  of  spring.  During  the  dark  season  of  the 
year  juices  are  elaborated,  and  unseen  processes  are 
carried  on,  which  prepare  the  way  for  the  visible 
changes  that  delight  the  eye  in  spring  and  summer. 
So,  although  nothing  was  openly  done  at  this  time 
to  advance  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  yet  the 
people  had  time  to  meditate  in  the  retirement  of 
their  houses  upon  the  principles  which  they  had 
heard  from  the  lips  of  faithful  preachers  ;  and  they 
were  thus  prepared  for  giving  more  attentive  heed 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  deriving  greater 
benefit  from  them,  when  another  opportunity 
should,  in  the  good  providence  of  God,  be  afforded 
for  the  public  preaching  of  the  Word.  There  is  an 
ebb  and  a  flow  in  all  human  affairs.  Reverses 
follow  times  of  prosperity,  and  reverses  are  often 
the  means  of  eliciting  greater  energy  and  securing 
greater  prosperity  afterwards.  From  the  days  of 
Stephen  downwards,  the  historj'  of  the  church  has 
exhibited  persecutions  and  trials  made  subservient 
to  the  wider  extension  and  firmer  establishment  of 
the  truth.  Out  of  the  fire  of  affliction  the  people 
of  God  have  come,  like  gold,  purified  and  refined. 

The  next  event  that  exerted  an  influence  upon 
the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland,  was  the  ac- 
cession of  Mary   to   the  English   throne   at   the 

Effect  of  the  ^^^^^  °^  Edward  VI.,  in  1553. 
death  of  Edward  Her  principles  being  altogether 
VI.  on  the  state  different  from  those  of  her  pre- 
o  le  igioQ.  decessor,  she  very  speedily  over- 
threw the  order  of  things  which  had  been  esta- 
blished bj'  him,  and  raised  so  fierce  a  persecution 
against  all  who  refused  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Romish  Church,  that  she  has  come  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  bloody  Mary."  It 
was  ill  this  persecution  that  John  Rough,  colleague 
of  Knox  at  St.  Andrew's,  suflered  martyrdom. 
Being  obliged  to  visit  London  for  articles  requisite 
to  the  trade  by  which  he  supported  his  wife  and 
family,  he  was  apprehended,  and  brought  to  trial 
before  Bishop  Bonner,  on  the  charges  of  being  a 
married  priest,  refusing  to  use  the  Latin  service, 
and  absenting  himself  from  mass;  and  having 
defended  his  conduct  in  all  these  respects,  he  was 
condemned  to  die,  and  was  accordingly  burned  at 
Smithficld  on  the  21st  November,  1557.* 

One  efiect  of  the  severe  measm'cs  adopted  during 
IMary's  persecuting  reign,  was  to  drive  the  most 
faithfal  ministers  into  neighbouring  countries. 
Some  of  them  came  to  Scotland,  and  were  the  means 
of  fanning  anew  the  flame  of  religious  zeal  when  it 
Ministers  driven  '""'''^''^  threatened  with  extinction. 

from  England  Among  these  messengers  of  truth 
spread  the  truth  thus    sent  in  providence,  may  be 

m  Scotland.  mentioned  William  Harlow,  a 
plain,  simple  man,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  who 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  257. 


had  served  some  years  with  approbation  in  the 
English  Church,  and  John  Willock,  a  man  of  greater 
ability  and  learning,  who  had  formerly  been  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  On  leaving  England 
he  had  fled  into  Friesland,  where  he  practised  medi- 
cine for  some  time  ;  and  thereafter  he  was  sent  by 
the  Countess  of  Friesland  with  a  commission  of 
some  kind  to  the  Queen-regent  of  Scotland.  This 
commission  iiaturallj'  gave  him  some  liberty  of 
speech  and  action ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  religious  truth. 
Both  he  and  Harlow*  were  visited  by  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  not  a  few  persons  of 
distinction  ;  and  the  faithful  instructions  which 
they  imparted,  enforced  by  the  sufferings  which 
they  were  enduring  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  had  no 
small  influence  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the 
puie  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  confirming 
those  who  had  already  embraced  them.  Thus,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  persecution  that  arose  at  the  death 
of  the  first  martyr,  good  sprang  from  evil :  the 
blast  of  persecution  scattered  more  widely  the  seeds 
of  evangelical  truth.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  in 
Edinburgh,  held  in  the  fields  in  summer,  and  in 
liouses  in  winter.  Harlow  and  Willock  were  their 
teachers,  and  sometimes  also  Paul  Methven,  John 
Douglas,  and  the  laird  of  Dun.  At  first  there  were 
two  small  societies,  but  they  were  joined  into  one 
body  through  the  influence  of  the  laird  of  Dun ; 
and  their  numbers  increased  from  day  to  day. 
They  had  elders  and  deacons  set  apart  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs,  whose  names  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  mentioned,  they  were  George 
Small,  Michael  Christison,  James  Graj',  Adam  Craig, 
John  Cairns ;  and  the  office  of  reader  was  held  by 
Alexander  Hope.f  This  association,  gathered  to- 
gether in  such  troublous  times,  and  moulded  into 
shape  and  form  under  the  pressure  of  adversity, 
maintained  its  existence  unbroken,  and  in  the  end 
became  a  great  body.  It  was  the  acorn  from  which 
grew  the  oak  of  the  religious  privileges  of  Scotland. 
It  was  the  nucleus  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  Congregation,  which  exerted  so  mighty  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  institutions  of  the  whole  kingdom  : 
a  striking  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
principle  that  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty,  and 
base  tilings  of  the  world  and  things  which  are 
despised  hath  God  chosen:  yea,  and  things  which 
are  not  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence. 

But  the  event  which  produced  the  most  powerful 
effect  upon  the  state  of  religion  in  Scotland  was 
the  return  of  John  Knox,  towards  Eeturn  of  Knox 
the  close  of  the  year  1555.  After  to  Scotland, 
his  deliverance  from  the  gallej's  in  1550,  he  had 
spent  some  time  in  England,  where  he  refused  the 
bishopric  of  Rochester,  on  account  of  his  dislike 
of  nrelacy.     He  had  then  proceeded  to  Frankfort, 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  93.     Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  150. 
t  Calderwood,  vol,  i.  p.  304. 
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•where  he  ministered  for  some  time  to  the  English 
church  in  that  place ;  but  keen  controversies  aris- 
ing about  the  order  and  form  of  worsliip,  he  had 
left  Frankfort,  and  gone  to  reside  in  Geneva. 
And  now  there  being  nothing  to  detain  him  upon 
the  continent,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  ven- 
ture back  among  his  own  countrymen  ;  though  his 
enemies  at  home  occupied  all  the  seats  of  power. 
and  he  knew  they  would  not  scruple  to  employ 
every  possible  means  for  his  annoj'ance  and  destruc- 
tion. His  return  was  hailed  with  gladness  and 
delight  by  all  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth;  and 
it  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  progress  of  the  cause 
for  which  he  had  already  done  so  much. 

Knox  resumed  his  labours  at  Edinburgh,  where 
his  private  exhortations  were  attended  by  consider- 
able numbers.  His  great  object  was  to  unfold  the 
pme  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  to  display  the  fulness 
and  freeness  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ ;  to  exhibit 
the  Son  of  God  as  the  only  mediator  between  heaven 
and  earth ;  and  his  preaching  brought  peace  and 
comfort  to  many  who  had  been  sorely  distressed 
by  the  consciousness  of  sin.  Finding  that  some 
who  made  a  profession  of  the  truth  were  in  the 
Knox's  exposure  habit  of  attending  mass,  not  bo- 
ot the  evil  of  cause  they  valued  it,  but  through 
the  mass.  ^^^^  ^j  danger,  and  that  they  re- 
garded Paul's  payment  of  a  vow  in  the  temple  as 
warranting  their  conformity,  he  exposed  the  ido- 
latrous character  of  the  popish  sacrament,  and 
showed  that  the  Apostle's  conduct  was  not  a 
parallel  case  at  all.*  His  arguments  on  this  topic 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  some  men  of  high 
standing,  such  as  jNIaitland  of  Lethington,  who 
candidly  acknowledged  that  Knox  was  right,  and 
said,  "  I  see  perfectly  that  these  shifts  will  serve 
for  nothing  before  God,  seeing  they  stand  us 
in  so  small  stead  before  men."  Through  these 
efforts  of  the  Reformer,  the  mass  fell  into  utter  dis- 
credit among  the  friends  of  truth,  and  was  shunned 
as  an  idolatrous  rite. 

From  Edinburgh   Knox    proceeded   to   various 

parts  of  the  country,  Angus  and  ?ilearns,  Lanark 

and  Ayrshire,  preaching  the  Gospel  both  publicly 

Knox  visits  va-    and  privately  to  multitudes  of  all 

rious  parts  of    ranks,  and  dispensing  the  Lord's 

the  country.      g^ppgr,  according  to  the  purity  and 

simplicity  of  Scripture.     He  went  from  place  to 

place,  at  the  invitation  of  different  friends  of  the 

Reformation,  and  was  successively  the  guest  of  Ers- 

kine  of  Dun,  Sandilands  of  Calder,   Campbell  of 

Kinzeancleugh,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  others. 

Immense  benefit  accrued  to  the  cause  of  truth  from 

this  preaching  tour.     The  friends  of  the  Gospel 

were  instructed  and  encouraged,  and  their  numbers 

were  considerably  augmented.     And  they  were  led 

to  the  determination  to  renounce   all  connection 

with  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  to  the  uttermost  the 

preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  God  should  give  them 

preachers  and  opportunity.! 

The  success  attendant  upon  Knox's  preaching, 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  305 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 


and,  above  all,  the  fact,  that  many  now  began  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  mass  as  an  idolatrous 
service,  filled  the  priesthood  with  alarm  and  in- 
dignation.    It  seemed  necessary  to    ,-         -i  ,  u 

P       ,  .  -^         Knox  cited  be- 

take vigorous  measures  m  order  to  fore  tlie  bishcj.s 
arrest  the  growing  defection  ;  and  on  a  charge  uf 
accordingly  the  bishops  summoned  heresy, 
the  preacher  to  appear  before  them  in  the  church 
of  the  Black  Friars  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  May, 
1556,  to  answer  for  the  heretical  principles  wliicli 
he  was  spreading  tliroughout  the  kingdom.  With 
that  fearless  intrepidity  whicii  never  quailed  before 
danger  or  difficulty,  Kno.x  at  once  determined  to 
appear  at  the  bar  of  his  enemies  to  defend  his 
cause  ;  but  when  the  daj'  came,  not  his  courage, 
but  theirs,  failed.  Though  he  was  upon  the  spot, 
and  ready  to  answer  his  accusers,  they  were  afraid 
to  proceed  with  the  trial,  and  they  deserted  the 
diet  on  the  ground  of  some  alleged  informality  in 
the  summons.  But  the  true  reason  was,  that  public 
sympathy  was  strongly  excited  in  favour  of  the 
Reformer;  and  a  number  of  barons  and  men  of 
rank  had  come  from  the  country  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  him  by  their  presence,  and 
defending  him,  if  necessary,  from  the  machinations 
of  his  unscrupulous  enemies.  In  these  circum- 
stances, a  trial  could  not  answer  the  purposes  of 
the  priesthood,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  it  was 
abandoned. 

The  abortive  effort  thus  made  by  the  clergy  to 
arrest  the  Reformer's  career,  only  aroused  him  to 
greater  activity  and  zeal,  and  he  preached  with 
more  publicity  and  fervour,  and  was  attended  by 
greater  multitudes  than  ever.  The  Earls  of  Glen- 
cairn and  Marischal  were  among  his  daily  hearers, 
and  they  were  so  struck  with  the  clear  and  con- 
vincing exhibitions  he  gave  of  Christian  truth, 
that  they  imagined  the  Queen-regent  would  hardly 
be  able  to  resist  his  eloquence  ;  and  therefore  they 
prevailed  upon  him  to  write  a  letter  to  her,  in 
the  hope  that  she  might  be  induced  to  show  some 
favour  to  tlie  cause  of  the  Reformation.  This  letter, 
which  is  contained  in  '  Calderwood's  History,'  is 
written  with  great  power  and  faithfulness  ;  but  it 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  sent,  and  ridiculed  as  a  pasquil.* 

In  this  letter,  after  showing  from  Scripture  that 
the  victory  of  the  saints  was  achieved  through  suf- 
fering and  sorrow,  Knox  draws  the  attention  of  the 
Queen-regent  to   the  persecutions      g^^stance  of 
which  were   everywhere   directed     Knox's  letter 
by  the  Romish  Church  against  all    to  the  Queen- 
who   differed   from  her.      He   ad-  "^ent. 

verts  to  the  accusations  and  slanders  which  were 
spread  against  himself,  and  which  he  doubts  not 
had  come  to  her  ears  ;  and  he  blesses  God  that,  bv- 
the  dew  of  his  grace  he  had  so  quenched  the  fire  of 
displeasure  in  her  Grace's  heart,  that  the  plans 
formed  against  him  had  hitherto  been  frustrated. 
He  brings  into  view  the  evil  done  by  Popery  to 
the  souls  'of  men,  by  withholding  from  them  tlie 
Word  of  Life,  and  teaching  them  pestilent  doc- 
*  Calderwood  vol.  i.  pp.  308-317. 
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trines.  "  1  know,"  he  continues,  "  you  will  wonder 
liow  the  religion  which  is  universally  received  can 
be  so  damnable  and  corrupted.  But  if  your  Grace 
will  consider,  that  from  the  beginning  the  multi- 
tude have  declined  from  God,  yea,  even  among  the 
jjcople  to  whom  he  spake  by  his  law  and  his  pro- 
phets :  if  you  consider  the  complaint  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  complaining  that  nations,  people,  princes, 
and  kings  of  the  earth,  have  raged  against  the 
Lord  and  his  Anointed  :  further,  if  you  consider 
the  question  which  Christ  himself  moves  in  these 
words,  '  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come,  shall  he 
find  faith  upon  the  earth  ? '  and  lastl)-,  if  your 
Grace  consider  the  manifest  contempt  of  God,  and 
of  his  holy  precepts,  which  this  day  reigneth  with- 
out punishment  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth — ■ 
if  deeply,  I  say,  your  Grace  contemplate  the  uni- 
versal corruption  that  reigneth  in  all  estates  ;  then 
shall  your  Grace  cease  to  wonder  that  many  are 
called  and  few  chosen ;  and  you  shall  begin  to 
tremble  and  fear  to  follow  the  multitude  to  per- 
dition. The  universal  defection,  whereof  St  Paul 
prophesied,  is  easily  to  be  espied  as  well  in  religion 
as  in  manners.  The  corruption  of  life  is  evident ; 
and  religion  is  not  judged  nor  measured  by  the 
plain  Word  of  God,  but  by  custom,  consuetude, 
will,  consent,  and  determinations  of  men.  But  shall 
he  who  hath  pronounced  all  the  cogitations  of  man's 
heart  to  be  vain,  accept  the  counsels  and  consents 
of  men  for  a  religion  acceptable  and  pleasing  be- 
fore him  ?  Let  not  your  Grace  be  deceived :  God 
hath  witnessed  from  the  beginning  that  no  reli- 
gion pleaseth  him,  except  that  which  he  by  his  own 
word  hath  commanded — '  In  vain  do  they  worship 
me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of 
men.'  Before  the  coming  of  his  Son,  God  punished 
all  who  altered  his  ceremonies  and  statutes ;  and 
will  he  now,  after  he  hath  opened  his  counsel  to 
the  world  by  Christ,  admit  men's  inventions  in  the 
matter  of  religion  ?  Were  an  angel  to  say  so,  God's 
Word  would  convict  him  of  falsehood  :  '  Not  that 
which  seemeth  good  to  thine  ej'es  slialt  thou  do  to 
the  Lord,  but  that  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded thee,  that  do  thou.  Add  nothing  to  it, 
diminish  nothing  from  it.'  God's  messenger  might 
now  require  of  your  Grace  a  motherly  pity  upon 
yom-  subjects,  justice  against  murderers  and  oppres- 
sors, a  lieart  void  of  partiality,  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
virtues  required  in  God's  rulers.  But  vain  it  is  to 
crave  reformation  of  manners  where  religion  is  cor- 
rupted ;  for  like  as  a  man  cannot  do  the  office  of  a 
man  till  first  he  have  a  being  and  life,  so  to  work 
works  pleasant  in  the  sight  of  God  the  Father,  can 
no  man  do  without  the  Spirit  of  tlic  Lord  Jesus, 
which  doth  not  abide  in  the  hearts  of  idolaters. 
God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  move 
your  heart  to  consider  these  things.  To  him  I 
unfeignedly  commit  your  Grace." 

In  consequence  of  an  earnest  solicitation  from 
the  church  in  Geneva,  Knox,  though  warmly  en- 
treated by  his  friends  to  remain  in  Scotland,  pro- 
ceeded thither  in  July,  1656.  Scarcely  had  he 
departed  when  a  new  summons  was  issued,  requir- 


the  nobility 
and  commons. 


ing  him  to  appear  before  the  clergy     and,  for  non- 
appearance, he  was  condemned  as  a    jj^^^  proceeds 
heretic,  and  his  effigy  was  burned    to  Geneva,  and 
at  the  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,   is  condemned  in 
rm  ,  1       •        1  i  nis  absence. 

ine  sentence  having  been  trans- 
mitted to  him,  lie  wrote  an  answer  to  it,  styled, 
"  An  appellation  from  the  Clergy  to  the  Nobility 
and  Commons  of  Scotland,"  which  is  full  of  elo- 
quent appeals  and  most  convincing  arguments,  and 
which  must  have  helped  forward  the  cause  of  re- 
form, as  much  as  if  he  had  been  personally  present 
labouring  with  all  his  wonted  zeal. 

In  this  appeal  he  .shows,  from  the  cases  of 
Jeremiah  ancl  Paul,  that  he  had  a  right,  when  his 
life  was  threatened  by  men  calling  themselves  the 
spiritual  power,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  tem- 
poral authorities — "  If  you  be  powers  ordained  by 
God,  then  is  the  sword  given  unto  you  for  main- 
tainance  of  the  innocent,  and  punishment  of  male- 
factors. But  I  and  my  brethren  do  offer  not  only 
to  prove  ourselves  innocent  in  all  things  laid  to  our 
charge,  but  also  to  show  most  evidently  tliat  your 
bishops  are  the  veiy  pestilence  who  have  infected 
all  Christianity.  The  words  of  the  Apostle  teach 
how  far  the  higher  powers  are  gubstance  of  Ms 
bound  to  their  subjects — to  wit,  appellation  to 
that  because  they  are  God's  minis- 
ters, by  him  ordained  for  the  profit 
and  utility  of  others,  most  diligently  ought  they  to 
attend  upon  the  same  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
subjects  are  commanded  to  pay  tribute,  'for  this  do 
ye  pay  tribute  and  toll.'  Whence  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  honour  without  a  charge  annexed.  And 
this  I  wish  your  wisdoms  deeply  to  consider,  that 
God  hath  not  placed  you  above  your  brethren  to 
reign  as  tyrants,  without  regard  to  their  profit  and 
commodity.  You  hear  the  Holy  Ghost  witness  the 
contrary,  that  all  lawful  powers  are  God's  ministers, 
ordained  for  the  wealth,  profit,  and  salvation  of 
their  subjects,  and  not  for  their  destruction.  Could 
it  be  said,  I  beseech  you,  that  magistrates  enclosing 
their  subjects  in  a  city  without  victuals,  or  giving 
them  only  such  as  were  poisoned,  did  rule  for  their 
profit  ?  Now,  if  the  soul  be  greater  and  more  pre- 
cious than  the  body,  we  may  easily  espy  how 
unworthy  of  authority  those  bo,  who  debar  their 
subjects  from  hearing  of  God's  Word,  and  bj'  fire 
and  sword  compel  them  to  feed  upon  the  damnable 
doctrine  of  Antichrist.  It  is  not  enough  that  you 
abstain  from  violent  wrong  and  oppression  :  you 
are  bound  to  rule  for  the  public  good,  which  you 
cannot  do,  if,  by  your  maintenance  of  ravening 
wolves,  you  suffer  men's  souls  to  perish  for  lack  of 
the  true  food,  which  is  Christ's  evangel  sincerely 
preached.  It  will  not  excuse  you  to  say  that  you 
supposed  the  charge  of  souls  committed  to  your 
bishops ;  for  if  your  bishops  be  proved  to  be  no 
bishops,  but  ravening  wolves,  which  I  offer  to  prove 
by  God's  Word,  by  law  and  councils,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  godly  learned  from  the  primitive 
church  to  this  day  :  then  must  your  permission  and 
defence  of  them  be  reputed  before  God  a  parti- 
cipation  in    their  theft   and  murder.      I  am  not 
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ignorant  what  be  the  vain  defences  of  your  proud 
prelates.  They  claim  a  prerogative  and  privi- 
lege that  they  are  exempted,  and  that  by  consent 
of  councils  and  emperors,  from  all  jurisdiction  of 
the  terapoi-al  power.  But  from  v\-hat  fountain  did 
this  their  immunity  spring  ?  When  the  bishops  of 
Rome  had,  partly  by  fraud,  and  partly  by  violence, 
usurped  the  superiority  of  some  places  in  Italy, 
then  began  Pope  after  Pope  to  devise  how  they 
might  be  exempted  from  the  judgment  of  princes 
and  the  equity  of  laws.  In  this  point  they  were 
most  vigilant,  till  at  length  iniquity  so  prevailed, 
that  this  sentence  was  pronounced — that  '  neither 
by  the  emperor,  neither  by  the  clergy,  nor  yet  by 
the  people,  shall  the  judge  be  judged ;  for,  saith 
Agatho,  all  the  precepts  of  the  apostolic  seat  are 
assured  as  by  the  voice  of  God  himself.'  This  im- 
munity being  established  for  the  head,  then  began 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  members ;  and  the  fruit 
is,  that  none  of  the  papistical  order  will  be  subject  to 
civil  magistrates,  how  enormous  soever  his  crime, 
but  must  bo  tried  by  his  own  ordinarj'.  This  is  just 
as  if  thieves,  and  murderers,  and  brigands,  should 
conspire  among  themselves  never  to  answer  before 
a  lawful  magistrate,  to  the  end  that  theft  and 
murder  should  not  be  punished.  Thus,  my  lords, 
I  have  declared  what  God  requireth  of  you  as 
rulers  and  princes.  I  have  offered  unto  you,  and 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm,  the  verity  of  Clirist 
Jesus ;  and,  with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  I  offer  to 
prove  the  religion  which  is  maintained  amongst 
you  by  fire  and  sword,  to  be  false,  damnable,  and 
diabolical.  Which  things  if  you  refuse,  maintain- 
ing tyi'ants  in  their  tyranny,  then  I  dare  not 
flatter,  but  must  with  Ezekiel  proclaim  to  you, 
that  you  shall  perish  in  your  iniquity  ;  and  in  the 
day  of  Christ's  apparition  be  driven  from  his 
presence.  May  God,  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit, 
rule  and  dispose  your  hearts  to  consider  these 
things  with  simplicity."* 

It  is  recorded  that  many  prodigies  and  signs  were 
observed  about  this  time ; — a  remarkable  comet, 
which  shone  for  three  months ;  rivers  dried  up  in 
winter,  and  swoln  so  high  in  summer  that  villages 
were  flooded,  and  many  cattle  swept  away  into  the 
sea ;  whales  of  immense  size  thrown  ashore  in  various 
parts  of  the  Forth ;  hailstones  of  the  size  of  pigeons' 
eggs,  which  destroyed  much  corn  ;  and  a  fiery  dra- 
gon, which  was  seen  to  fly  along  the  earth,  vomiting 
forth  fire,  and  rendering  it  necessary  to  watch 
houses  and  corn-j'ards.  These  signs  were  veiy^ 
generally  regarded  as  portending  great  changes, 
particularly  in  the  state  of  the  Church.  Doubtless 
this  interpretation  had  no  other  ground  than  the 
fancies  and  feelings  of  the  people  ;  but  still  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  indicating  a  wide-spread  de- 
fection from  the  Church,  and  a  general  anticipation 
of  change.  And  certain  it  is  that  the  estimation 
and  influence  of  the  Romish  clergy  began  now 
rapidly  to  decline.  Not  a  few  of  their  number 
became  converts  to  the  new  opinions,  and,  relin- 
quishing their  ecclesiastical  position,  made  an 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  pp.  362—396. 


open  profession  of  evangelical  truth,  and  laboured 
to  advance  it.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  mem- 
bers of  the  clerical  body,  both  secular  and  regular, 
but  especially  of  the  latter,  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Reformation ;  and,  speaking  as  eye-witnesses 
of  what  they  condemned,  they  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  progress  of  Gospel  truth.* 

This  state  of  affairs  was  highly  encouraging  to 
the  friends  of  reformation,  and  justly  conceiving 
that  the  presence  of  Knox  would  be  of  signal  ser- 
vice to  the  cause,  they  determined  to  invite  him 
back.  On  the  10th  March,  1556-7,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  him,  dated  at  Stirling,  and  subscribed  by  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Lorn,  and 
James  Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which 
they  give  him  a  hopeful  account  of  Knox  invited 
the  position  of  matters  at  home,  to  return  to 
and  earnestly  request  him  to  re-  Wcotlaud. 
turn  to  his  native  country,  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel  in  their  struggles  : — "  Dearly 
beloved  in  the  Lord,  the  faithful  that  are  of  your  ac- 
quaintance in  those  parts,  thanks  be  unto  God,  are 
steadfast  in  the  belief  wherein  you  left  them,  and 
have  a  godly  thirst  and  desire  daj'  by  day  of  your 
presence  again  ;  which,  if  the  spirit  of  God  will  so 
move  and  permit  time  unto  you,  we  will  heartily 
desire  j-ou,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  you  will  re- 
turn again  into  these  parts,  where  you  shall  find  all 
the  faithful  that  you  left  behind  you,  not  only  glad 
to  hear  your  doctrine,  but  will  be  icady  to  jeopard 
lives  and  goods  for  the  setting  forward  of  the  glory 
of  God,  as  he  will  permit  time.  And  albeit  the 
magistrates  in  this  country  be  as  yet  in  the  state 
you  left  them,  yet  we  have  no  experience  of  any 
more  cruelty  than  was  before,  but  rather  we  have 
belief  that  God  will  augment  his  flock,  because  we 
see  dailj'  the  friars,  enemies  to  Christ's  Gospel,  in 
less  estimation  both  with  the  queen's  grace  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobility  of  our  realm. "t 

With  the  concurrence  of   Calvin,    the  Scottisli 
Reformer,   who    shrank   from   no      Kno.-c  leaves 
danger  when  duty  urged  him  on,  Geneva  with  the 
speedily  left  Geneva  at  the  call  of  ™^''  of  proceed- 
1  ■  ,  1     i.      1         111    iiiK  to  Scotland, 

nis  countrymen  ;  but  wlien  he  liad      ° 

proceeded  as  far  as  Dieppe,  he  received  letters  of  a 
more  discouraging  character,  which  obliged  him  to 
pause.  Averse  to  desist  from  a  mission  whicli  he 
had  hoped  might  be  productive  of  benefit  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  he  wrote  to  the  lords,  from  Dieppe, 
Oct.,  1557,  expostulating  with  them  for  having  so 
soon  changed  their  views,  and  exhorting  them  to  let 
no  temporal  considerations  interfere  with  their  duty 
to  God.  "  If  any  persuade  you,  for  fear  of  dangers 
that  may  follow,  to  faint  in  your  former  purpose, 
be  he  esteemed  never  so  wise  and  friendly,  let  him 
be  judged  foolish,  and  your  mortal  enemy  ;  foolish, 
because  he  understood  nothing  of  God's  approved 
wisdom  ;  enemy  to  you,  because  he  laboured  to  se- 
parate you  from  God's  favour ;  provoking  his  ven- 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  9t.  Enox,  vol.  i.  p.  254.  Keith, 
vol.  i.  p.  152. 

f  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  256.  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 
Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  152. 
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goance  and  grievous  plagues  against  you,  because 
he  -would  that  you  should  prefer  youi-  worldly  rest 
to  God's  praise  and  glory,  and  the  friendship  of  the 
wicked  to  the  salvation  of  your  brethren.  I  am 
not  ignorant  that  fearful  troubles  must  ensue  upon 
your  enterprise,  as  in  my  former  letters  I  did  signify 
-jnto  you ;  but.  Oh !  joyful  and  comfortable  are 
those  troubles  and  adversities,  which  man  sus- 
taineth  for  the  accomplishment  of  God's  will ;  for, 
however  terrible  they  be,  the  invisible  and  invin- 
cible power  of  God  sustainetli  and  preserveth  ac- 
cording to  his  promise  all  such  as  with  simplicity 
do  obey  him."  Yet  it  was  no  violent  resistance  of 
constituted  authority  to  which  the  Reformer  was 
urging  his  countrymen,  but  the  unflinching  profes- 
sion and  practice  of  those  religious  principles  which 
they  believed  to  be  from  God ;  for  we  find  him,  in 
another  letter,  written  a  few  weeks  later,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  the  former,  speaking  thus  : — "  But 
now  no  further  to  trouble  you  at  this  present,  I 
will  only  advertise  you  of  such  bruit  as  I  hear  in 
these  parts  uncertainly  noised,  which  is  this — that 
contradiction  and  rebellion  are  made  by  some  to  the 
authority  in  that  realm ;  for  which  point  my  con- 
science will  not  suffer  me  to  keep  back  from  you 
my  counsel — yea,  my  judgment  and  commandment 
— which  I  communicate  to  you  in  God's  fear,  and 
by  the  assurance  of  his  truth  ;  which  is,  that  none 
of  you  who  seek  to  promote  the  glory  of  Christ  do 
suddenly  disobey  or  displease  the  authority  esta- 
blished in  things  lawful;  neither  yet,  that  you 
assist  or  fortify  such  as  for  their  own  particular 
cause  and  worldly  promotion  would  trouble  the 
same.  But  in  the  bowels  of  Christ  Jesus  I  ex- 
hort you,  that  with  all  simplicity  and  lawful 
obedience,  joined  with  boldness  in  God,  and  with 
open  confession  of  your  faith,  you  seek  the  favours 
of  the  authority,  that  by  it,  if  possible,  that  cause 
in  which  you  labour  may  be  promoted,  or  at  the 
least  not  persecuted.  The  mighty  spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  rule  your  hearts  in  the  true  fear  of  God; 
open  your  eyes  to  consider  youi-  duties,  and  give 
you  strength  to  execute  the  same."  * 

But  though  Knox,  after  waiting  some  time  at 
Dieppe,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  return  to  Geneva, 
yet  the  letters  which  he  had  thus  written  to  the 
friends  of  the  Gospel  in  Scotland  were  productive 
of  the  happiest  effects.  If  any  of  them  had  wavered 
for  a  moment,  their  resolution  gathered  fresh 
strength ;  and  a  convention  was  held  at  Edinburgh, 
in  which  it  was  resolved  to  follow  out  their  purpose 
of  reformation,  and  to  hold  fast  and  avow  their 
principles  at  all  hazards.  For  mutual  encourage- 
ment, they  prepared  and  subscribed  a  bond,  the  first 
of  those  instruments  which  have  become  so  famous 
in  Scottish  ecclesistical  history  under  the  name  of 
'covenants.'  It  bears  date  3rd  December,  15o7, 
and  the  names  of  the  Earls  of  Argyle,  Glcncairn, 
and  Morton,  Lord  Lorn,  Erskine  of  Dun,  Mait- 
land  of  Lethington,  and  many  others  arc  appended 
to  it.  It  had  a  vast  influence  upon  the  state  of 
religious  parties  in  Scotland.  It  proved  a  standard 
•  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  pp.  322,  324. 


around  which  the  friends  of  reformation  gathered, 

and  it  gave  unity  and  consistency  to  their  efforts. 

Its  importance  requires  that  we  should  present  it 

to  our  readers. 

"  We,  perceiving  how  Satan  in  his  members,  the 

Antichrist  of  our  time,  cruelly  doth  j^^^^  subscribed 

rage,    seeking    to    overthrow    and     at  Edinburgh, 

destroy  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  3rd  Bee,  1557,  by 
.  .  ,.  1  ,  J.  the  Eeiormers, 

his  congregation,  ought,  according 

to  our  boundeu  duty,  to  strive  in  our  master's 
cause  even  to  the  death,  being  certain  of  the  victory 
in  him.  The  which,  our  duty  being  well  con- 
sidered, we  do  promise,  before  the  majesty  of  God 
and  his  congregation,  that  we  by  his  grace  shall 
v/ith  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole 
power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives,  to  maintain, 
set  forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  Word  of 
God  and  his  congregation,  and  shall  labour  at  our 
possibility  to  have  faithful  ministers,  truly  and 
purely  to  minister  Christ's  Gospel  and  sacraments 
to  his  people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish 
them,  and  defend  them,  and  the  whole  congregation 
of  Christ,  and  every  member  thereof,  at  our  whole 
power  and  waging  of  our  lives,  against  Satan  and 
all  wicked  power,  that  doth  intend  tyranny  or 
trouble  against  the  foresaid  congregation.  Unto 
the  which  Holy  Word  and  congregation  we  do  join 
ourselves,  and  so  do  forsake  and  renounce  the  con- 
gregation of  Satan,  with  all  the  superstitions,  abo- 
mination, and  idolatry  thereof ;  and,  moreover,  shall 
declare  ourselves  manifestly  enemies  thereto,  by 
this  our  faithful  promise  before  God,  testified  to  his 
congregation  by  our  subscription  to  these  presents. 
At  Edinburgh,  the  third  day  of  December,  1557. 
God  called  to  witness  it :  Earl  of  Argyle,  Glen- 
cairn,  Morton,  Archibald  Lord  of  Lorn,  John 
Erskine  of  Dun,  Sec."  * 

In  this  document  the  word  '  congregation '  is 
repeatedly  employed,  to  denote  the  whole  body  of 
Christ's  followers,  and  hence  the  party  favourable 
to  a  reform  of  religion  came  to  be  called  '  the  Con- 
gregation,' and  the  leading  noblemen  among  them 
were  designated  the  '  Lords  of  the  Congregation.' 
It  was  their  object  to  effect  a  reformation  of  the 
gross  abuses  which  deformed  the  Church,  and  to 
secure  for  their  countrymen  the  liberty  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  his  own  Word.  With  this 
view  they  held  frequent  conferences,  after  the  sub- 
scription of  the  covenant ;  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent, from  the  number  of  subscriptions  appended  to 
the  covenant,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  their 
adherents  were  numerous,  and  in  some  places  even 
outnumbered  then-  opponents. 

The  friends  of  the  Reformation  now  began  to 

withdraw   themselves    more    and    ■,  ■         .^, 

Increasing  with- 
more  troni  the  mass  and  other  rites  drawment  from 
of  the  Romish  church.  Both  by  the  ntes  of  the 
communication  with  learned  and  ^"^'■^  *"«li- 
godly  men  on  the  continent,  and  by  their  own  exa- 
mination of  scripture,  they  were  led  to  the  conviction 
that  it  was  wrong  for  individuals  among  them, 
who  were  judges  or  magistrates,  by  their  silence  to 
*  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  154.     Caldcr\vood,vol.  i.  p.  326. 
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give  countenance  to  Idolatry.  A  true  faith  required 
an  open  confession,  ■when  Christ's  Gospel  was  op- 
posed ;  and  not  only  were  those  persons  guilty  who 
did  evil,  but  those  also  who  assented  to  it.  It  was 
felt  to  he  necessary,  therefore,  as  well  for  avoiding 
the  guilt  of  sinful  compliance  with  error,  as  for  pro- 
moting their  own  spiritual  improvement  and  growth 
in  religious  knowledge,  that  they  should  assemble 
together  at  stated  times,  in  the  several  places  where 
they  resided,  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  to 
engage  in  united  prayer,  till  it  should  please  God 
to  give  the  gift  of  exhortation  to  some  of  the 
brethren,  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the 
rest. 

These  small  beginnings  were  so  greatly  blessed, 
that  within  a  few  months  something  like  the  aspect 

-,    .    ,     ,  of  a  church  began  to  appear  in 

Protestant  con-  °  ' ' 

gregations       many    places,     lilders    were    ap- 
formed  in       pointed  by  election  to  rule  the  se- 
various  places.    ^^^^-^  societies  ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  stated  pastors,  zealous  individuals — among  whom 
may  he  mentioned  the  Laird  of  Dun,  David  Forress, 
Robert  Lockhart,  and  Robert  Hamilton — exhorted 
the  brethren  according  to  the  grace  and  ability 
given  to  them.    William  Harlow,  too,  continued  his 
labours ;  and  Paul  Methven  openly  preached  the 
Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Fife  and  Angus,  and  pai-- 
ticularly  in  Dundee,  where  a  reformed  church  was 
publicly  set  up,  and  the  sacraments  were  adminis- 
tered in   scriptm-al  purity ;    and   John   Willock, 
although  suffering  under  severe  illness,  laboured 
with  much   zeal  in  Edinburgh,  and   greatly  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  the  friends  of  the  Gospel 
there.* 
And  not  only  were   congregations  gathered  in 
various  towns,  but  sundry  noble- 
leZZ^l^L  men  and  gentlemen  throughout  the 
bishop  of  St.  An-   country  took  preachers  into  their 
drew's  and  the     houses  to  instruct  their  dependents, 
Jiaii  of  Arffvle.  ,  ,  1-^1,1 

and  to  preach  m  the  places  over 

which  their  influence  and  authority  extended.  The 
Earl  of  Argyle  thus  afforded  a  shelter  to  John 
Douglas,  who  had  been  a  Carmelite  friar,  but  who 
now  opposed  the  errors  of  Popery  with  all  his 
might.  These  proceedings  occasioned  much  unea- 
siness to  the  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who  felt  that  it  would  be  vain  to  commence  prose- 
cutions against  men  so  protected ;  and  therefore 
the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  used  all  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  induce  him  to 
dismiss  Douglas.  He  not  only  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  bears  date  25th  March,  1558,  full  of  civility, 
and  expressing  deep  interest  in  his  welfare  and 
in  the  honour  of  his  name,  but  he  also  sent  Sir 
David  Hamilton  as  a  special  messenger  to  him,  to 
set  before  him  the  evils  which  could  not  fail  to 
accrue  to  himself,  his  house,  his  friends,  and  his 
servants,  frpm  the  harbour  which  he  was  giving  to 
heresy.  But  this  ill-omened  word  had  now  lost 
much  of  its  terrors,  and  the  earl  was  not  to  be  inti- 
midated by  the  idea  of  having  it  associated  with  his 
name.  He  not  only  refused  to  dismiss  his  chap- 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 


lain,  but  he  entered  into  a  defence  of  his  character, 
and  repelled  the  charges  brought  against  his  doc- 
trine. And,  with  regard  to  the  archbishop's  plea  of 
conscience,  as  constraining  him  to  inquire  into  the 
heresies  of  Douglas,  he  replied,  with  some  little 
spice  of  sarcasm  : — "  He  preaches  against  idolatry ; 
I  remit  to  your  lordship's  conscience,  if  that  be 
heresy  or  not.  He  preaches  against  adultery  and 
fornication  ;  I  refer  that  to  your  lordship's  con- 
science. He  preaches  against  hypocrisy ;  I  refer 
that  to  your  lordship's  conscience.  He  preaches 
against  all  manner  of  abuses  and  corruptions  of 
Christ's  sincere  religion ;  I  refer  that  to  your 
lordship's  conscience."*  In  his  letter,  the  arch- 
bishop had  made  offer  of  providing  the  earl  with 
a  learned  and  ortliodox  teaclier  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  if  he  would  dismiss  Douglas,  to 
which  the  earl  replied  :  "  God  Almighty  send  us 
many  of  that  sort,  that  will  preach  truly,  and 
nothing  but  one  Catholic  universal  Christian  faith; 
and  we  Highland  rude  people  have  need  of  them. 
And  if  your  lordship  would  get  and  provide  me 
such  a  man,  I  should  provide  him  a  corporal  living 
as  to  myself,  with  great  thanks  to  your  lordship, 
for  truly  I  and  many  more  have  great  need  of 
such  men.  And  because  I  am  able  to  sustain  more 
nor  one  of  them,  I  will  request  your  lordship  ear- 
nestly to  provide  me  such  a  man  as  you  wrote,  for 
the  harvest  is  great,  and  there  are  few  labourers." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Congregation,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  1558,  it  was  resolved.  Petition  of  the 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Protestants  to  the 
government  acquainted  with  their  'iuecn-regent. 
views  and  proceedings,  and  obtaining  for  them  the 
sanction  of  public  authority,  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  Queen-regent.  This  document  was  entrusted 
to  Sir  James  Sandilands,  of  Caldcr,  a  man  of  vene- 
rable age,  of  distinguished  integrity,  and  of  unim- 
peachable loyalty.  What  they  sought  was,  that  it 
should  be  lawful,  either  publicly  or  privately,  to  use 
the  common  prayers  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  that  when 
any  difficult  passage  of  Scripture  occurred,  it  should 
be  permitted  to  any  qualified  individual  present  to 
give  an  explanation  of  it;  that  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  should  be  dispensed  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  so  that  all  might  understand  the  duties 
connected  with  it;  that  the  Lord's  Supper  also 
should  be  administered  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
both  kinds,  agreeably  to  Christ's  appointment ;  and, 
finally,  that  means  should  be  taken  for  reforming 
the  lives  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  so  that  they 
might  be  messengers  of  the  truth,  instead  of  ex- 
posing it  by  their  ungodly  conduct  to  scorn  and 
contcmpt.t 

Whilst  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  were  thus 
employing  means  to  rectify  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church,  one  of  those  wicked  and  bar- 
barous deeds,  of  which  so  many  stain  the  annals  of 

*  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  158.  "How  the 
bishop's  conscience  stood  affected  as  to  these  points,^  we 
know  not,"  says  Dr.  M'Crie,  (vol.  i.  p.  230);  "but  it  is 
certain  that  liis  practice  was  very  far  from  being  correct." 
. —  inikins'  Coimlia,  vol.  iv.  p.  209. 

f  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  336.     Spottiswood,  p.  119. 
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the  Church  of  Rome,  ■svas  perpetrated  by  the  priest- 
Walter  Mill      hood  at   St.  Andrew's.       Walter 
brought  to  trial    ]\IiU,  who  had  been  a  priest  him- 
for  heresy,        g^jf  j^  j^jg  y^^jj^^  ^^^  ^^,^0  ^^^  ^^^^ 

Binoe  relinquished  the  mass  and  other  errors  of 
Popery,  was  apprehended  at  Dysart,  by  two  priests 
in  the  serviec  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andi'ew's, 
who  brought  him  to  the  seat  of  their  master's  au- 
thority', and  imprisoned  him  in  the  castle.  Many 
efforts  were  made  in  private,  by  threatening  him 
with  torture,  to  induce  him  to  recant ;  and  promises 
were  also  held  out  to  him  of  a  monk's  portion  all  his 
days ;  but  threatenings  and  promises  were  alike  inef- 
fectual to  shake  his  constancy.  At  length,  an  assem- 
bly of  bishops,  abbots,  and  doctors  of  theology,  was 
convened  for  his  trial  in  the  metropolitan  church. 
When  he  was  brought  before  the  meeting,  he  was 
so  weak  and  feeble,  partly  from  age,  being  now 
above  fourscore,  and  partly  from  the  treatment 
which  he  had  received,  that  he  could  not  without 
help  climb  up  to  the  pulpit  where  he  was  appointed 
to  take  his  place,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would 
not  be  able  to  make  himself  heard  at  all.  But  when 
he  began  to  speak,  he  made  the  church  ring  with  his 
voice;  and  the  courage  and  vigour  which  he  dis- 
played confounded  his  enemies,  as  well  as  filled 
with  joy  those  of  his  friends  who  were  present. 
When  asked  what  ho  thought  of  the  marriage  of 
priests,  he  replied ; — "  I  esteem  it  a  blessed  bond, 
for  Christ  made  marriage  free  to  all  men  ;  but  you 
abhor  it,  and  in  the  meantime  you  take  other  men's 
wives  and  daughters,  and  will  not  keep  the  bond 
that  God  hath  made.  You  vow  chastity,  and  break 
the  same."  When  charged  with  saj'ing  that  there 
were  seven  sacraments,  he  answered,  "  Give  me  the 
Lord's  supper  and  baptism,  and  take  you  the  rest, 
and  part  them  among  you.  If  there  be  seven,  why 
do  you  omit  to  obser-se  one  of  them  yourselves — viz., 
marriage — and  give  yourselves  to  ungodly  whore- 
dom?" To  the  charge  of  denying  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  altar  was  the  very  body  of  Christ,  his 
reply  was,  "  that  Scripture  was  not  to  be  taken 
carnally,  but  spiritually,  and  that  the  mass  was 
wrong,  for  Christ  was  once  offered  for  man's  sin, 
and  was  never  to  be  offered  again,  having  made  an 
end  of  all  sacrifice."  He  was  charged  with  preach- 
ing secretly  and  privately  in  houses,  and  opei;Jy  in 
the  fields.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  on  the  sea  also, 
sailing  in  a  ship."  He  was  asked,  in  fine,  whether 
he  would  recant  his  erroneous  opinions  ;  but  he 
said,  firmly,  "  I  am  accused  of  my  life  ;  I  know  I 
must  die  once,  and  therefore,  as  Christ  said  to  Judas, 
'  Qiiou  fact's,  fac  cito.'  You  shall  know  that  I  will 
not  recant  the  truth,  for  I  am  corn,  and  not  chaff. 
I  will  not  be  blown  away  with  the  wind,  nor  burst 
with  the  flail,  but  will  abide  both."  * 

At   length,   Sir  Andrew    Oliphant,    one    of  the 

Mill  burned  as    bishop's  priests,  who  had  proposed 

a  heretic.        all  the  questions  to  him,  pronounced 

the  sentence  that  he  should  be  given  over  to  the 

temporal  judge,  and  punished  as  a  heretic.     But 

bo  deep  and  universal  was  the  sympathy  felt  for 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  339.    Keith,  vol,  i.  p.  157. 


him,  that  the  provost  of  the  town,  Patrick  Lear- 
mouth,  absolutely  refused  to  act  the  part  of  tem- 
poral judge,  and  not  a  rope  would  any  individual 
supply  to  bind  the  victim  to  the  stake.  The  spiritual 
power,  however,  did  not  dismiss  him,  as  should 
have  been  done,  according  to  the  vaunted  theory  of 
the  Chui-eh  of  Rome — that  she  never  herself  inflicts 
punishment  upon  offenders,  but  always  with  deep 
regret  hands  them  over  to  the  secular  arm — but 
one  of  the  archbishop's  own  domestics  was  made 
temporal  judge  for  the  occasion,  and  the  ropes  of 
the  archbishop's  pavilion  were  employed  to  bind 
the  victim  to  the  stake. 

The  nearer  the  fatal  moment  approached,  his 
courage  waxed  the  greater,  and  it  manifestly  ap- 
peared that  he  enjoyed  the  support  of  a  power 
higher  than  human.  While  standing  upon  the 
coals,  he  declared  that  the  cause  for  which  he  suf- 
fered was  not  any  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  but  his 
defence  of  the  faith  of  Christ  as  set  forth  in  Scrip- 
ture, for  which  he  declared  that  he  most  willingly 
sacrificed  his  life.  He  exhorted  the  people,  as  they 
would  escape  eternal  death,  to  place  their  entire 
dependence  upon  Christ,  the  one  and  only  sacrifice, 
and  to  relinquish  the  fatal  errors  of  the  Romish 
priests  and  bishops.  His  last  words,  while  the 
flames  were  circling  round  him,  were — "  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  :  pray  people  while  there  is  time." 
The  substance  of  his  address  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  form  of  an  epitaph,  by  Patrick  Adamson, 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andi-ew's  : — 

Non  nostra  impietas,  aut  acta3  crimina  vits 
Arraarunt  hostes  in  mea  fata  truces. 
Sola  fides  Christi,  sacris  sigiiata  libellis, 
Qufe  vitie  causa  est,  est  mihi  causa  necis. 

The  martyrdom  of  Mill  was  not  only  a  wicked 
and  cruel  act  on  the  part  of  EfFect  produced 
the  Romanists,  but  it  was  egre-  by  the  death 
gious  and  suicidal  folly.  It  ex-  "  ^  ' 
cited  the  deepest  indignation  throughout  the  king- 
dom. The  cruelty  of  the  priesthood  was  every- 
where execrated,  and  the  constancy  of  the  venerable 
martp-  was  the  theme  of  universal  admiration. 
Many  were  shaken  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Romish  Church  ;  and  those  who  had  already  joined 
the  Congregation  were  confirmed  in  the  course 
which  they  had  taken.  In  St.  Andrew's,  the  people 
erected  a  great  heap  of  stones  upon  the  spot  where 
Mill  had  been  burned,  that  the  memory  of  his  suffer- 
ings might  be  preserved ;  and  although  the  priests 
repeatedly  caused  them  to  be  removed,  and  threat- 
ened curses  to  those  who  should  lay  down  any  more, 
still  there  were  hands  ready  to  deposit  new  stones 
in  the  place.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  images 
were  taken  out  of  the  churches  and  destroyed ;  and 
in  Edinburgh  in  particular,  the  image  of  St.  Giles, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  the  town,  was  first  thrown 
into  the  North  Loch,  and  then  burned  to  ashes. 
These  proceedings  filled  the  priesthood  with  indig- 
nation ;  but  in  the  present  temper  of  men's  minds 
they  were  afraid  to  proceed  against  the  Reformers 
on  a  charge  of  heresy,  and  therefore  they  prevailed 
upon  the  Queen-regent  to  summon  some  of  the 
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preachers  before  tte  council,  for  exciting  sedition 
among  the  people.     But  -when  the  day  appointed 
for  their  appearance  arrived  (10th  July,  1558),  they 
■were  accompanied  by  such  a  train  of  followers, 
determined  to  protect  them  from  violence,  that  it 
■was  judged  hazardous  to  take  any  measures  against 
them  till  the  multitude  should  disperse  ;    and  in 
order  the  more  speedily  to  reduce  their  number, 
a  proclamation  ■svas  issued,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gallo^vay,  commanding  all  who  had 
come  to  the  town  without  authority  to  repair  to 
the  Borders  for  fifteen  days.     Many  of  those  who 
•were  present  had  but  newly  returned   from  ser- 
vice in  that  quarter,  and  perceiving  the  treacherous 
object  of  the  proclamation,  they  went  in  a  body  to 
the  palace  to  remonstrate  with  the  queen,  and  de- 
clared they  would  not  leave  their  preachers  in  the 
dangerous  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
James  Chalmers,  of  Gadgirth,  thus  spoke  in  the 
name  of  the  rest : — "  Madam,  we  know  this  procla- 
mation is  a  device  of  the  bishops.  They  oppress  us 
and  our  tenants  ;  they  trouble  our  preachers,  and 
•would  murder  them  and  us.     Shall  we  suffer  this 
aay  longer  ?  No  ;  it  shall  not  be."    And  everj'  man 
seized  his  weapon.    Their  firmness  prevailed.    The 
queen  had  recourse  to  fair  words,  and  not  only  was 
the  proclamation  recalled,  but  the  preachers  were 
all  dismissed  for  the  present.*  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  Paul  Methven  was  summoned  before  a 
meeting  of  clergy,  and  not  appearing,  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  against  him,  and  all  men 
•were  forbidden  to  receive  him,  or  entertain  him  in 
their  houses.      But    he   continued   to   preach   in 
Dundee  as  usual,  and  the  citizens  not  only  joyfully 
listened  to  his  discourses,  but  also  supplied  him 
■with  all  that  was  needful  to  his  comfort. 

The  leaders  of  the  reforming  party  now  felt 
Proposals  made  ™°''^  strongly  than  ever  the  need 
by  the  Congrega-  of  united  and  strenuous  effort ; 
tion  to  tfie       they  saw  that  unless  by  their  union 


Eegent. 


they  could  effect  some  change  of 


measures,  they  must  either  abandon  their  principles, 
or  fall  victims  to  the  persecuting  fury  of  their  ene- 
mies. They  therefore  prepared  a  scries  of  articles 
to  be  presented  to  the  Queen-regent,  with  the 
view  of  being  laid  before  the  parliament  that  was 
to  meet  during  the  ensuing  October.  In  these 
articles  they  humbly  craved  that  all  Acts  of  Par- 
liament authorising  churchmen  to  proceed  against 
heretics  should  be  abrogated  or  suspended,  till  a 
lawful  general  council  met ;  that  charges  of  heresy 
should  be  tried  before  the  temporal  judge,  prelates 
and  priests  being  allowed  to  appear  as  accusers  ; 
that  parties  charged  with  this  offence  should  have 
full  liberty  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  state  any- 
thing that  might  fairly  be  viewed  as  disqualifying 
witnesses  from  giving  evidence  against  them ;  that 
they  should  have  ample  opportunity  of  unfolding 
their  own  views  and  principles,  and  that  their  de- 
claration of  what  they  believed  should  have  more 
weight  attached  to  it  than  the  deiiositions  of  any 

*  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  397,  398.    Calderwood,  vol.  i. 
p.  344.     Keith,  vol.  i.  pp.  I08,  159. 
VOL.  I. 


witnesses,  as  no  one  should  suffer  for  religion  who 
was  not  found  obstinate  in  his  damnable  opinion. 
And,  finally,  it  was  asked  that  none  should  be  con- 
demned as  heretics,  unless  it  could  be  shown  by 
the  AVord  of  God  that  they  had  erred  from  the 
faith  declared  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  necessary 
to  salvation.* 

These  proceedings  of  the  Congregation  gave 
great  offence  to  the  prelates,  who  Proposals  for 
declared  that  they  would  not  de-  accommodation 
viatc  from  the  decrees  of  the  Coun-  "^  differences. 
cil  of  Trent.  At  length  it  was  proposed  to 
adjust  differences  by  a  public  disputation,  to  which 
the  lords  of  the  Congregation  were  willing  to  ac- 
cede, on  tw.o  conditions — viz.,  that  the  "Word  of  God 
should  be  the  only  standard  of  appeal,  and  that 
their  exiled  brethren  should  be  allowed  to  retm-n 
and  take  part  with  them  in  the  conference.  But 
these  conditions  were  rejected  by  the  prelates. 
There  were  some  of  them,  however,  who  proposed, 
as  a  basis  of  agreement,  that  if  the  Congregation 
would  suffer  the  mass  to  be  held  in  wonted  re- 
verence— if  they  would  acknowledge  purgatory, 
and  allow  the  lawfulness  of  invocating  saints,  and 
of  offering  up  prayers  for  the  dead — they  should 
have  liberty  to  use  the  vulgar  tongue  in  public 
prayers  and  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments. But  these  propositions  were  utterly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  advocates  of  reform,  and  this 
project  of  reconciliation  also  fell  to  the  ground,  f 

When  parliament  met,  the  Queen-regent,  being 

desirous  of  procuring  the  consent      Lords  of  the 

of  both  parties  to  the  bestowment     Congregation 

of  the  crown  matrimonial  upon  the  agree  to  withhold 
,^        ,  .       PT-,  .,1  their  articles, 

Dauphin  of  h  ranee,  prevailed  upon 

the  lords  of  the  Congregation  not  to  insist  upon 
having  their  articles  brought  forward.  She  repre- 
sented to  them  in  private  the  difficulties  of  her 
position,  assured  them  that  she  was  not  unmindful 
of  what  they  had  said  about  the  reformation  of 
religion,  and  promised  that  when  the  public 
business  was  duly  arranged,  she  would  grant  them 
what  they  desired.  Trusting  to  these  promises,  they 
contented  themselves  with  reading  a  protestation, 
in  which,  after  referring  to  existing  abuses,  to  the 
redress  they  had  thought  of  seeking  from  parlia- 
ment, and  to  the  reasons  which  had  induced  them 
to  postpone  their  application,  they  held  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  course  in 
matters  of  religion  as  conscience  might  dictate, 
without  being  subject  to  danger  in  life  or  lands,  or 
to  political  pains,  or  being  held  responsible  for  any 
tumults  that  might  arise  through  the  continuance  of 
abuses  which  they  were  most  desirous  of  reforming.  J 
The  Protestants  had  soon  reason  to  complain 
of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  He-  Breach  of  promise 
eent,  for,  after  the  question  of  the  on  the  part  o£ 
°  ,   ■         •  1  mi  the  Kegont. 

crown   matrimonial   was    settled, 

the  promise  sli3  had  given  that  they  should  be 
unmolested  in  their  religious  services  was  broken, 


*  Calderwood,  vol.  1.  p, 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  119. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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and  some  of  the  preachers  were  summoned  to  appear 
before  tlie  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  on  the  2nd 
February,  1559.  This  prelate  and  the  Regent  had 
long  been  on  yeiy  unfriendly  terms,  but  the  rapid 
progress  which  reforming  principles  were  making 
induced  them  to  bury  their  mutual  jealousies  in 
oblivion,  and  to  combine  their  efforts  for  the  sup- 
pression of  what  they  both  hated ;  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  assurances  of  support  received 
from  the  Regent  that  the  archbishop  issued  his 
summons.  Representations  were  immediately  made 
to  the  queen  by  a  deputation  of  Reformers,  that, 
after  what  had  happened  in  the  case  of  Walter 
Mill,  they  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  upon  them  to 
accompany  their  preachers  to  the  place  of  trial, 
and  to  defend  them  from  all  such  barbarous  treat- 
ment. Dread  of  the  consequences  of  a  numerous 
assemblage  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  object  of  the  trial  could  not  be  attained 
in  such  circumstances,  made  the  Regent  falter 
in  her  purpose,  and  she  wrote  to  the  archbishop 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  delay  proceedings 
for  the  present.  At  the  same  time,  she  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  the  nobles  to  meet  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  March,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  religious  diiferences  of  the  nation ; 
and  a  provincial  council  of  the  clergy  was  appointed 
to  take  place  during  the  same  month.* 

AVhen  this  council  met,  certain  articles  were 
Proccedmgsof  pi'esented  to  them  by  Protestant 
the  Provincial  commissioners,  in  which  it  was 
Council.  craved  that  the  vulgar  tongue 
should  be  used  in  religious  worship;  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  unfit  persons  from  hold- 
ing ecclesiastical  offices  ;  and  that  bishops  should 
enter  upon  office  with  the  assent  of  the  local  barons, 
and  parish  priests  with  the  assent  of  the  parish- 
ioners.! Another  document,  consisting  of  thirteen 
articles,  was  laid  before  the  council  by  parties 
adhering  to  the  Romish  Chui-ch,  which  also  craved 
that  certain  grievances  might  be  redressed;  that 
the  English  tongue  should  be  used  in  the  common 
prayers  and  litanies  ;  and  that  a  manual  should  be 
prepared  in  the  same  language,  for  the  instruction 
of  those  who  partook  of  the  sacraments.  Some  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  adherents  of 
the  Church  were  partially  redressed,  but  the  council 
would  neither  concede  to  friend  nor  foe  that  any 
part  of  the  public  service  should  be  conducted  in 
English.  They  also  condemned  all  tlie  peculiar  tenets 
that  were  held  by  the  Reformers.  They  threatened 
excommunication  against  all  who  observed  the 
sacraments  otherwise  than  as  the  Church  prescribed. 
Parents  and  sponsors,  who  had  taken  their  children 
to  Protestant  preachers  for  baptism,  were  required 
to  present  them  anew  to  the  Romish  priests,  that 
the  rite  might  ho  properly  performed ;  and  strict 
search  was  ordered  to  be  made  after  all  who  ab- 
sented themselves  from  mass,  that  they  might  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  | 

*  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 

+  Lesle}',  p.  oiQ. 

I  ■VVilkins*  Concilia,  pp.  210—217.    Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 


These  decisive  measures  received  the  entire  con- 
currence of  the  Regent,  to  whom  the  clergy,  it  w 
said,  had  promised  a  large  subsidy  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  proceed  with  vigour  against  the 
Reformers ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the 
Protestant  commissioners,  and  other  friends  of  the 
Reformation,  who  had  assembled  in  large  numbers 
at  Edinburgh,  felt  constrained  to  retire  to  the 
country.  After  their  departui'e  a  Proclamation 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  issued  by  the 
Queen-regent  forbidding  any  to  Queen-regent, 
preach  or  to  administer  the  sacraments  without 
authority  from  the  bishops,  and  commanding  all 
men  to  observe  the  ensuing  feast  of  Easter  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  Romish  Church.  This  was 
a  proclamation  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Re- 
formers to  obey.  They  must  either  trample  upon 
all  their  most  sacred  convictions  of  duty,  or  disobey 
the  queen.  They  were  at  no  loss  how  to  decide. 
They  continued  to  preach,  and  to  observe  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel  according  to  their  own  views 
of  Scripture ;  and  for  this  offence  Paul  Methven, 
John  Christison,  "William  Harlow,  and  John  AVillock, 
were  cited  to  appear  before  the  Justiciary  Court  at 
Stirling,  on  the  10th  May,  1559.  Sureties  were 
required  for  their  appearance,  and  George  Lovell, 
burgess  of  Dundee,  became  surety  for  Methven, 
John  Erskine  of  Dun  for  Christison,  Patrick  Murray 
of  Gibbermuir  for  Harlow,  and  Robert  Campbell  of 
Kinzeancleuch  for  Willock.* 

Immediately  after  this  citation  was  issued,  the 
Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell,  sheriff 
of  Ayr,  were  sent  to  the  Regent  to  remonstrate  with 
her  against  the  course  she  was  pursuing.  But  she 
plainly  declared  to  them  that,  in  spite  of  their 
hearts  these  preachers  should  be  banished  from 
Scotland,  though  they  preached  as  soundly  as  ever 
St.  Paul  did.  They  then  reminded  her  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  she  had  given  that  the 
preachers  should  not  be  molested  ;  but  she  scrupled 
not  to  tell  them  that  the  promises  of  princes  should 
be  no  further  strained  than  it  seemed  to  them  con- 
venient to  perform  them.  This  unblushing  avowal 
and  defence  of  bad  faith,t  while  it  surprised  Glen- 
cairn and  Campbell,  drew  from  them  the  remark — 
"  that  the  duties  of  princes  and  subjects  were  reci- 
procal, and  that  if  princes  would  not  keep  their 
promises,  they  could  not  expect  subjects  to  acknow- 
ledge their  authority."  The  queen  was  somewhat 
calmed  by  these  unexpected  words,  and  she  pro- 
mised to  suspend  the  trial  of  the  preachers,  and  to 
consider  how  existing  differences  might  be  adjusted. 
But  the  public  adoption  of  reformed  principles  at 
Perth,  and  the  intelligence  which  arrived  from 
France,  of  measures  to  be  adopted  by  France  and 
Spain  in  conjunction,  for  the  suppression  of  heresy, 
determined  the  Regent  to  persevere  in  her  course, 
and  to  bring  the  preachers  to  trial  at  the  appointed 
day. 

When  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  minis- 

*  Justiciary  Records,  May  10,  1559. 
t  Spottiswood,  p.  121.    M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i. 
p.  254. 
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ters  at  Stirling  drew  nigh,  their  friends,  remem- 
rresh  breach  of  ^«""g   ^he   recent  martyrdom   of 

faith  on  the       Walter    Mill,     gathered    together 

part  of  the  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  hoth 
^^°  ■  to  protect  them  from  injustice, 
and  to  make  profession  of  the  same  faith  for  which 
they  were  to  be  tried.  Large  numbers  from  Dundee 
and  Montrose,  from  Angus  and  Mearns,  assembled  at 
Perth  ;  but  fearing  lest  a  wrong  construction  should 
be  put  upon  their  proceedings,  they  sent  Erskine 
of  Dun  before  them  to  Stirling,  to  assure  the 
Queen-regent  that  their  only  object  was  to  aid  the 
ministers  in  their  defence,  and  to  make  confession 
of  faith  along  with  them.  The  P.egent,  in  order  to 
eifeot  their  dispersion,  prevailed  upon  Erskine  to 
remain  in  Stirling,  and  to  write  to  his  friends  at 
Perth,  advising  them  to  return  to  their  several 
homes,  and  assuring  them  that  all  proceedings 
against  the  ministers  should  be  stopped.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  representations  many  of  them  did 
depart.  The  ministers,  too,  remained  at  Perth, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Stirling  on  the  appointed 
day.  But  the  promises  which  had  been  given  by 
the  Kegent  were  shamefully  broken  ;  for  when  they 
did  not  appear  agreeably  to  citation,  they  were  de- 
nounced as  rebels,  and  all  men  were  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  rebellion,  to  aid  them  in  any  manner. 
The  parties,  too,  who  had  given  security  for  their 
appearance,  were  fined.* 

But  a  few  days  before  sentence  was  pronounced 
upon  the  preachers,  John  Knox 
had  returned  to  his  native  country, 
feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  to  take  part  in  the  arduous 
struggle  to  which  the  friends  of  Christ  were  there 
summoned.  His  presence  filled  the  adherents  of 
the  Romish  Church  with  consternation,  and  re- 
assured the  drooping  spirits  of  the  Reformers. 
From  Edinburgh  he  at  once  proceeded  to  Dundee, 
and  thence  to  Perth,  that  he  might  assist  his 
brethren,  and  make  confession  of  his  faith  along 
with  them.  His  views  are  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Ann  Locke  : — "  I  am  uncertain  as  yet  what 
God  shall  further  work  in  this  country,  except 
that  I  see  the  battle  shall  be  great,  for  Satan  rageth 
even  to  the  uttermost ;  and  I  am  come,  I  praise 
my  God,  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  For  my  fel- 
low-preachers have  a  day  appointed  to  answer 
before  the  Queen-regent,  the  10th  of  this  instant, 
where  I  intend,  if  God  impede  not,  also  to  be 
present,  by  life,  by  death,  or  else  by  both,  to 
glorify  his  godly  name,  who  thus  mercifully  hath 
heard  my  long  cries.  Assist  me,  sister,  with  your 
prayers,  that  now  I  shrink  not  when  the  battle 
approacheth."  f 

Whilst  Knox  was  in  Perth,  an  event  occurred 

^  .  which  has  been  made  the  ground 

Destruction  of       „  ,  .  ,  ■  •      t  ^i      tj 

altars,  images,    "^  keen  invective  against  the  Ke- 

and  ecclesiastical  former  and  his  friends,  and  which 

P  !IP  ^*      exposed  them  to  no  small  danger 

at  the  time.     He  had  preached  a 

discourse,  in  which  he  condemned  the  adoration  of 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  121.    Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
t  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 


images  as  tending  to  God's  dishonour,  and  de- 
nounced the  mass  as  an  idolatrous  rite.  After  the 
dismission  of  the  congregation,  a  priest,  as  if  to 
show  his  con  tempt, of  the  doctrine  which  had  been 
preached,  uncovered  a  rich  altar-piece,  and  prepared 
to  celebrate  mass.  A  young  boy,  who  was  present, 
having  said  that  such  conduct  was  intolerable,  the 
priest  struck  him,  which  provoked  the  boy  to 
throw  a  stone  at  the  priest,  which  fell  upon 
the  altar,  and  broke  one  of  the  images.  An  up- 
roar was  immediately  excited.  Altar,  images,  and 
all  the  ornaments  of  the  church  that  had  any 
appearance  of  idolatry  were  broken  down.  The 
crowd  continued  to  increase  every  moment,  and 
though  the  magistrates  and  ministers  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  quell  the  tumult,  they  were 
unable  to  restrain  the  fury  of  the  people.  From 
the  church  they  passed  to  the  monasteries,  which 
were  speedily  laid  in  ruins ;  and  the  charter-house 
also,  which  was  a  royal  foundation,  was  not  only 
thrown  down,  but  the  very  stones  and  timber 
were  carried  away,  till  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the 
building  was  left. 

This  was  a  very  disastrous  occurrence  for  the 
Reformers.  It  was  not  their  doing.  It  was  the 
work  of  what  Knox  designates  a  "  rascal  multi- 
tude." But  it  was  eagerly  laid  hold  of  by  the 
Regent,  as  a  means  of  covering  them  and  their 
cause  with  odium ;  and  she  immediately  prepared 
to  let  them  feel  the  full  weight  of  Preparations 
her  displeasure.  She  summoned  made  against 
to  Stirling  the  nobility  and  gentry,  ^^<'  Keformers. 
to  whom  she  represented  the  Reformers  as  rebels, 
whose  object  was,  not  to  effect  a  religious  reforma- 
tion as  they  pretended,  but  to  subvert  the  authority 
of  the  government  altogether.  An  army  was  im- 
mediately collected  together,  with  which  she  ad- 
vanced towards  Perth,  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination of  laying  the  city  in  ruins,  and  taking 
vengeance  upon  all  who  had  been  accessory  to 
the  late  riots.  The  watchword  was — "  Forward 
upon  the  heretics ;  we  shall  rid  the  realm  of 
them."  * 

The  Reformers  at  Perth  being  filled  with 
alarm  at  the  report  of  the  blow  meditated  against 
them,  both  wrote  letters  to  the  Regent,  denying 
that  they  entertained  any  idea  of  attempting  to 
subvert  the  government,  and  also  sent  messengers 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  entreating  their  friends 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  Their  summons  met 
with  a  ready  response.  Friends  came  to  them  fi-om 
Angus  and  Mearns,  from  Fife  and  Lothian ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn  brought  about  two  thousand 
men  with  great  celerity  from  Ayrshire.  These 
reinforcements  made  the  Regent  falter  in  her  pur- 
pose of  attempting  the  destruction  of  the  to"\vn ; 
and  therefore  she  sent  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord 
James  Stewart  to  treat  with  the  Congregation, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  about  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  differences.  The  Earl  of  Glencairn, 
and  Erskine  of  Dun,  met  them  as  commissioners 
from  the  Congregation,  and  Knox  also  and  Wii- 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 
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lock,  who  accompanied  Glencairn,  had  an  interview 
with  them,  in  which  they  hlamed  them  severely  for 
deserting  their  brethren  in  the  day  of  their  ex- 
Treaty  concluded  trerae  distress.  Argyle  and  Stewart 
at  Perth.  avowed  unshaken  attachment  to 
their  principles,  and  when  doubts  were  expressed 
that  the  Regent  would  not  observe  such  terms  as 
might  be  agreed  upon,  they  promised  that  if  any 
of  the  terms  were  broken,  they  would  concur  with 
their  brethren,*  in  all  time  to  come,  with  their 
whole  power.  An  accommodation  was  then  con- 
cluded, and  the  following  were  the  articles  upon 
which  it  was  based : — that  both  armies  should  be 
dissolved,  and  the  town  opened  to  the  queen ;  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  called  in  ques- 
tion for  what  they  had  done  in  religion  ;  and  that 
no  Frenchman  should  enter  the  town,  nor  any 
French  garrison  be  placed  in  it. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  public  thanks 
were  rendered  by  Knox  in  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bled Congregation  for  the  dispersion  of  the  dark 
cloud  which  had  threatened  to  burst  upon  them.  And 

New  bond  sub-    ^^^  ^°^'^^  °^  ^^^  Congregation,  be- 
scvibed  bj^  the     fore  retiring  to  their  several  homes. 
Lords  of  the      subscribed  a  new  bond  or  covenant, 
'■"  ■    by  which  they  bound  themselves 
to  be  faithful  in  maintaining  the  true  religion,  and 
to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  defend  the  profes- 
sion of  it.     This  instrument,  which  had  no  small 
effect  upon  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Scotland,  ran 
in  the  following  terms  ; — 

"At  Perth,  the  last  day  of  May,  1559,  the  Con- 
gregations of  the  West  Country,  with  the  Con- 
gregations of  Fife,  Perth,  Dundee,  Angus,  Mearns, 
and  Montrose,  being  convened  in  the  town  of 
Perth,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  furthset- 
ting  of  his  glory ;  understanding  that  there  is 
nothing  more  necessary  for  the  same,  than  to 
keep  a  constant  amity,  unity,  and  fellowship 
together,  according  as  they  are  commanded  by 
God,  are  confederate  and  become  bounden  and 
obliged,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  concur  and 
assist  together  in  doing  all  things  required  of  God 
in  the  scripture,  that  may  be  to  his  glory,  and 
with  their  whole  powers  to  destroy,  and  put  away 
all  things  that  do  dishonour  to  his  name,  so  that 
God  may  be  truly  and  purely  worshipped.  And  in 
case  that  any  trouble  be  intended  against  the  said 
Congregations  of  any  part  or  member  thereof,  the 
whole  Congregations  shall  concur,  assist,  and  con- 
vene together,  to  the  defence  of  the  said  Congre- 
gation or  persons  troubled ;  and  shall  not  spare 
labour,  goods,  substance,  bodies,  or  lives,  in  main- 
tenance of  the  liberty  of  the  whole  Congregation, 
and  every  member  thereof,  against  whatsoever 
power  which  shall  intend  the  said  trouble  for  cause 
of  religion,  or  any  other  cause  depending  thereupon, 
or  lay  to  their  charge  under  pretence  thereof, 
although  it  happen  to  be  coloured  with  any  other 
outward  cause. 

"  In  witness  and  testimony  of  which,  the  whole 
Congregations  foresaid  have  ordained  and  appointed 
•  Spottiawood,  p.  122.     Calderwood,  vol.  i,  p.  458. 


the  noblemen  and  persons  underwritten  to  subscribe 
these  presents.     Sic  suhscribitur. 

"Argyle. 
"  J.iMES  Stewart. 
"  Glencairn. 
"  R.  Lord  Boyd. 
"  Ochiltree. 
"  Matthew  Campbell  of 
Taringhame."* 

The  fears  expressed  by  Knox  and  Willock  as  to 
the  queen's  adherence  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
were  but  too  well  founded.  Before  three  days 
elapsed,  they  were  all  broken ;  Queen's  breach 
some  of  the  citizens  of  Perth  were  °^  "'^  treaty. 
expelled  from  the  town,  and  others  fined.  The 
existing  magistrates  were  thrust  out  of  office,  and 
others  put  in  their  room  ;  a  garrison  was  placed  in 
the  town,  and  all  worship  but  the  Romish  was  in- 
terdicted. "When  remonstrances  were  made  against 
this  violation  of  the  treaty,  she  only  answered  that 
princes  ought  not  to  have  their  promises  so  strictly 
urged.  Such  faithless  conduct  destroyed  the  confi- 
dence of  all  men  in  the  Regent,  and  the  Reformers 
were  compelled  to  adopt  a  bolder  course  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  ruin.  The  Earl  of  .\rgyle 
and  Lord  James  Stewart,  feeling  their  honour  tar- 
nished by  the  breach  of  a  treaty  which  they  had 
solemnly  ratified  with  the  queen's  consent,  openly 
joined  the  Congregation,  and  determined  to  uphold 
the  true  religion  at  all  hazards.  Thus  the  queen's 
breach  of  faith  recoiled  upon  her  own  head.  The 
saeredness  of  promises  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable bonds  of  society  ;  and  the  more  elevated 
an  individual  is  in  rank,  the  evils  resulting  from 
his  bad  faith  are  only  the  more  sweeping  and 
calamitous. 

After  the  accession  of  Argyle  and  Stewart  to 
the  partj"^  of  the  Congregation,  important  events 
took  place  in  Fifeshiro,  and  the  principles  of  the 
Reformation  rapidly  rose  to  ascendancy.  A  dis- 
course preached  by  Knox  at  Crail  on  the  duty  of 
boldly  maintaining  the  Truth  led  the  inhabitants 
to  destroy  altars  and  images,  and  all  the  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  in  the  town ;  and  T,  .,  ,  c 
sunuar  appeals  were  tollowed  by  principles  of 
like  results  at  Anstruther,  on  the  tlie  Eeforma- 
foUowing  day.  Thence  the  Re-  *'™  "'  ^'''''• 
former  proceeded,  on  the  invitation  of  Lord  James 
Stewart,  to  St.  Andrew's,  with  the  view  of  de- 
nouncing the  errors  of  Popery,  and  persuading  the 
inhabitants  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  to  give  full  effect  to  them.  But  the 
archbishop,  heaifing  of  the  attempt  that  was  to  be 
made,  came  to  town  on  Saturday  evening  with  a 
company  of  armed  retainers,  and  threatened,  that 
if  Knox  appeared  in  the  pulpit  he  would  salute 
him  with  a  dozen  culverins.f  The  friends  of  Knox, 
being  alarmed  for  his  safety,  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  preaching  on  the  occasion,  but  he  was  pre- 
pared to  run  all  hazards,  and  earnestly  besought 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  pp.  458,  459. 
t  Tytler,  val.  vi.  p,  127. 
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them  to  throw  no  obstacles  in  his  way.  "  In  this  town 
and  church,"  said  he,  "  beg-an  God  first  to  call  me  to 
the  dignity  of  a  preacher.  When  my  body  was  absent 
from  Scotland,  reft  away  by  the  tyranny  of  France, 
my  assured  hope  was  in  open  audience  to  preach  in 
St.  Andi-ew's  before  I  departed  this  life.    Therefore, 
my  lords,  seeing   God,  above   the  expectation  of 
many,  hath  brought  the  body  to  the  same   place 
where  first  I  was  called  to  the  office  of  a  preacher, 
I  beseech  your  honours  not  to  stop  me  from  pre- 
senting myself  to  the  brethren.     As  for  the  fear  of 
danger  that  may  come  to  me,  let  no  man  be  soli- 
citous, for  my  life  is  in  the  custody  of  Him  whose 
glory  I  seek.      Therefore  I  cannot  so  fear  their 
boast  and  tyranny,  that  I  will  cease  from  doing  my 
duty  when  God  of  his  mercy  offereth  the  occasion, 
I  desire  the  hand  or  weapon  of  no  man  to  defend 
me.    I  only  crave  audience,  which  if  it  be  denied 
here  to  me  at  this  time,  I  must  seek  further  where 
I  may  have  it."*     And,  accordingly,  he  did  preach 
on  the  following  day,  with  the  entire  concurrence 
of  his  friends,  to  a  numerous  audience,  discoursing 
on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  easting  the  buyers 
and  sellers  out  of  the  temple,  and  showing  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  Christians  to  purify  the  Church 
from   the    shameful    corruptions    introduced    by 
Popery. 

The  effect  of  his  bold  and  eloquent  appeals  was 
Effect  of  Ivnos's    so  great,  that  the  provost,  magis- 

preacMng.  trates,  and  people  of  the  town  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  destroy  all  monuments  of 
idolatry,  with  the  view  of  setting  up  the  worship 
of  God  according  to  a  purer  form.  The  monas- 
teries of  the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  orders  were 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  a  great  number  of 
images  and  pictures  were  burnt  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  priests. 

Informed  of  these  proceedings,  and  aware  that  Ar- 
gyle  and  Stewart  had  but  few  followers  with  them 
at  the  time,  the  Queen-regent  determined  to  come 
upon  them  suddenly,  and  by  overwhelming  them 
at  once,  to  crush  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.  But 
their  danger  becoming  knowm,  such  numbers  flocked 
to  them  from  all  quarters,  that,  says  Calderwood,  it 
seemed  as  if  men  rained  down  to  them  from  the 
clouds ;  and  by  the  time  the  royal  forces  reached 
Cupar,  they  presented  so  bold  a  front,  and  were  so 
skilfully  drawn  up  on  Cupar-moor,  that  the  Regent 
declined  the  unequal  contest,  and  proposals  were 
made  for  an  accommodation.  The  queen  offered  a 
free  remission  of  all  past  offences,  on  condition  that 
the  Reformers  should  abstain  from  all  fm-ther  pro- 
ceedings against  monasteries  and  abbeys,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  more  public  preaching  among 
them.  But  the  lords  and  whole  brethren  declared 
that  the  fear  of  no  mortal  creature  should  make 
them  betray  the  Truth,  or  suffer  idolatry  in  the 
bounds  committed  to  their  charge.  At  length  a 
truce  for  eight  days  was  concluded. 
New  truce.       ^^  ^j^j^j^  j^  ^^^;    stipulated   that 

the  French  troops  in   the  queen's  service  should 

retire  from  Fife,  and  that  commissioners  should  be 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 


sent  by  her  during  the  truce  to  St.  Andi-ew's  to 
arrange  the  basis  of  a  solid  peace.  The  latter  part 
of  this  stipulation,  however,  was  altogether  disre- 
garded, and,  therefore,  the  lords  of  the  Congrega- 
tion felt  that  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  Regent's  duplicity,  to  remain 
in  arms.  At  the  same  time,  the  Earl  of  Argyle 
and  Lord  James  Stewart  sent  to  her  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation in  reference  to  the  garrison  which  she 
had  placed  in  Perth,  contrary  to  _,  •  i  j.  j 

the  agreement  which  she  autho- 
rised them  to  make  with  the  Congregation ;  and 
receiving  no  answer,  they  and  their  associates 
repaired  to  Perth,  expelled  the  garrison,  and 
restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  privileges. 
The  Bishop  of  Moraj^,  having  joined  in  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  to  overawe  the 
citizens  of  Perth,  and  being  also  disliked  for  his 
share  in  Walter  Mill's  martyrdom,*  they  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Scone,  his  place  of  residence,  and  though 
the  leaders  were  desirous  of  saving  the  abbey  and 
the  palace,  yet  the  multitude,  enraged  at  the  death 
of  one  of  their  number,  killed  by  a  son  of  the 
bishop,  set  fire  to  those  magnificent  structures,  and 
burned  them  to  the  ground.  Whilst  the  flames 
were  ascending,  to  the  soitow  and  indignation  of 
many,  an  aged  matron,  whose  dwelling  v% as  near 
the  abbey,  thus  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the 
spectacle:  "Now  I  see  God's  judgments  are  just, 
and  no  man  is  able  tc  save  when  he  will  punish. 
According  to  my  remembrance,  this  place  has 
been  nothing  else  but  a  den  of  profligates,  where 
those  filthy  beasts,  the  friars,  have  acted  in  dark- 
ness every  sort  of  sin,  and  especially  that  most 
wicked  man  the  bishop.  If  all  men  knew  as 
much  as  I,  thej'  would  praise  God,  and  no  man 
would  be  offended."  t  Her  words,  as  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who  had  long  resided  near  the  abbey, 
appeased  many  who  were  indignant  at  the  de- 
struction of  such  noble  buildings,  and  tliey  began 
to  look  upon  a  result,  so  contrary  to  what  had  been 
intended,  as  God's  just  judgment  upon  a  long  course 
of  profligacy. 

Intelligence  having  been  brought  the  night 
before  the  abbey  of  Scone  was  burned,  of  the  Re- 
gent's purpose  to  place  a  garrison  of  Frenchmen  in 
Stirling,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stewart 
had  set  out  with  all  expedition,  and  had  anticipated 
her  movements.  There  also  the  monasteries  were 
pulled  to  the  ground.  The  altars  and  images  in 
all  the  churches  were  broken  and  defaced,  and  the 
abbey  of  Cambuskenneth  was  destroyed.  From 
Stirling  they  proceeded  to  Linlithgow,  and  thence 
to  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered  without  re- 
sistance on  the  29th  of  June,  1559,  the  Regent 
having  retired  to  Dunbar.  Even  before  their 
arrival,  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  freed  from 
the  restraint  of  Lord  Seaton,  their  provost,  who 
left  the  town,  had  begun  to  destroy  the  monasteriea 
of  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars ;  and  the  work  of  de- 
molition  was   speedily  completed  by  their  joint 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  113. 
-f  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  473. 
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efforts.  All  images  and  other  monuments  of 
idolatry  were  destroyed  both  within  the  town  and 
in  places  adjacent.  The  Romish  worship  was  en- 
tirely suppressed,  and  preachers  were  appointed  to 
proclaim  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

The  rapid  progress  thus  made  by  the  lords  of 
Causes  of  the  t^<^  Congregation  can  only  be  ac- 
rapid  progress  counted  for  on  the  supposition, 
of  the  Congre-  that  the  vast  body  of  the  people 
were  everywhere  alienated  from 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  longed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  purer  worship.  Doubtless  some  who 
adhered  to  the  Congregation  Were  swayed  by  poli- 
tical motives  only,  and  their  object  in  opposing  the 
Queen-regent  was  to  prevent  their  country,  which 
already  swarmed  with  French  soldiers,  from  fall- 
ing under  the  influence  of  a  foreign  power.  But 
the  vast  majority  were  influenced  mainly  by  reli- 
gious considerations.  They  were  convinced  of  the 
unscriptural  character  of  the  Romish  tenets  ;  they 
were  disgusted  with  the  immoralities  so  prevalent 
among  all  orders  of  the  priesthood ;  and  they  were 
indignant  at  the  savage  persecutions  by  which  so 
many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country  had  been  de- 
stroyed. And  surely  it  is  a  distinguished  glory  of 
the  Congrcgatfcn,  that  notwithstanding  aU  the 
cnielty  with  which  their  party  had  been  visited  in 
the  shape  of  imprisonments,  and  di'ownings,  and 
Durnings  at  the  stake,  they  did  not  retaliate 
when  they  had  the  power.  Not  one  Romanist 
was  brought  to  trial  and  executed  for  his  reli- 
gious principles.*  The  Reformers  burned  monas- 
Mcleration  of  Series,  destroyed  altars,  and  threw 
the  Iteformers  down  images,  but  they  spared 
towards  their  human  life.  Fierce  denunciations 
'  have  been  uttered  against  them, 
for  their  rudeness  and  barbarism  in  destroying 
so  many  rare  and  precious  works  of  art.  Rather 
should  they  be  praised  for  the  moderation  which 
led  them,  after  the  extreme  provocation  which  they 
had  received,  to  direct  their  zeal,  not  against  the 
lives  of  their  opponents,  but  only  against  the 
shrines  of  superstition.  Some  seem  to  think  that 
it  argued  greater  barbarity  in  the  Protestants  to 
burn  images  and  abbeys,  than  in  the  Romanists  to 
consign  human  beings  to  the  flames.  Not  a  few 
are  loud  in  condemnation  of  the  one  procedure,  who 
scarcely  allow  a  word  to  escape  them  in  reference  to 
the  other.  This  is  a  mode  of  computation  which 
we  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  The 
Reformers  were  concerned  about  objects  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importance  than  the  progress  of  art ; 
and  if,  in  their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  these 
mighty  interests,  they  sometimes  did  destroy  fabrics 
which  it  were  to  be  wished  they  had  spared,  it  is 
as  absurd  to  censure  them  severely  for  this,  as  it 
would  be  to  blame  the  man  who  saved  you  from 
drowning  because  he  inflicted  some  scratches  upon 
you  while  dragging  you  ashore,  or  the  man  who 
extinguished  the  flames  that  enveloped  your  dwell- 
ing because  he  broke  some  beautiful  mirror,  or 
defaced  a  favourite  painti)ig. 
*  Kobertson,  vol,  i.  p.  176.   Lesley  Ap.  Jebb  vol.  i.  p.  231, 


The  disinterested  zeal,  the  heroic  self-devotion, 
the  untiring  self-denial  of  the  Exalted  views 
leading  Reformers,  are  above  all  °^  Knox, 
praise.  Who  can  read  these  words  of  Knox,  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  during  the  progress  from 
St.  Andrew's  to  Perth,  and  Stirling,  and  Linlith- 
gow, and  Edinburgh,  without  feeling  that  he  was 
a  man  wholly  engrossed  with  great  and  glorious 
objects,  and  who  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  die 
for  their  advancement: — "  O  that  my  heart  could 
be  thankful  for  the  super-excellent  benefit  of  my 
God !  The  long  thirst  of  my  wretched  heart  is 
satisfied  in  abundance  that  is  above  my  expecta- 
tion ;  for  now,  forty  days  and  more  hath  my  God 
used  my  tongue  in  my  native  country  to  the  mani- 
festation of  his  glory.  Whatsoever  now  shall  fol- 
low as  touching  my  own  carcase.  His  holy  name  be 
praised  ;  the  thirst  of  the  poor  people  as  well  as  of 
the  nobility  here  is  wondrous  great,  which  putteth 
me  in  comfort  tliat  Christ  Jesus  shall  triumph  for 
a  space  here,  in  the  north  and  extreme  parts  of  the 
earth.  We  fear  that  the  tyranny  of  France  shall, 
under  cloak  of  religion,  seek  a  plain  conquest  of  us. 
But  potent  is  God  to  confound  their  counsels,  and 
to  break  their  force.  God  move  the  hearts  of  such 
as  profess  Christ  Jesus  with  us  to  have  respect  for 
our  infancy,  and  open  their  eyes  to  see  that  our 
ruin  shall  be  their  destruction."  * 

With  the  view  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
Congregation,  and  detaching  as  Proclamation  and 
many  as  possible  from  their  stand-  counter 

ard,  the  Queen-regent  issued  a  P™olamation. 
proclamation,  in  which  she  maintained  that  it  was 
not  religion,  nor  anything  having  reference  to  reli- 
gion, that  was  the  object  of  their  confederacy,  but 
the  subversion  of  all  constituted  authority.  To  this 
proclamation  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  replied, 
both  by  a  letter  to  the  Regent  and  by  a  public 
proclamation  of  their  own,  in  which  they  repelled 
the  charges  brought  against  them,  and  affirmed 
solemnly  that  their  only  object  was  to  abolish 
idolatry,  and  all  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
Word  of  God,  and  to  protect  the  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  violence  of  wicked  men.  The 
lairds  of  Pittarrow  and  Cunningham-head  were 
also  sent  to  the  Regent  in  the  name  of  the  Congre- 
gation— a  safe-conduct  having  been  provided  for 
them — and  they  were  instructed  to  assure  her  that 
it  was  liberty  of  conscience  they  wanted,  the  re- 
moval of  unfit  persons  from  ecclesiastical  offices, 

the   right   administration   of    the     f,    ,  . 

"  Conference  at 

sacraments,  and  permission  to  their    Preston  with  a 
preachers  to  discharge  their  tunc-  view  to 

tions  without  molestation,  till  a  accommodation, 
general  council  or  a  parliament  within  the  realm 
should  decide  the  controverted  points.  The  Regent 
replying  that  she  still  suspected  they  had  some 
higher  object  in  view  than  the  one  alleged,  a  con- 
ference was  appointed  to  take  place  at  Preston  be- 
tween parties  duly  commissioned  on  both  sides ;  but 
this  step  was  productive  of  no  benefit,  for  the  Re- 
gent, whilst  apparently  conceding  the  free  exercise 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 
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of  religion,  proposed  the  stipulation,  that  whenever 
she  came  to  any  place,  the  Protestant  ministers 
should  be  silent,  and  the  Romish  worship  onlj-  he 
observed.  To  this  the  commissioners  of  the  Con- 
gregation could  not  at  all  agree,  for  they  said  it 
would  leave  them  no  church:  the  Regent  could 
change  her  place  of  residence  when  she  pleased, 
and  there  would  be  no  certain  exercise  of  religion 
anywhere,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  sub- 
version of  it.  Unwilling  to  break  off  the  conference 
without  coming  to  some  arrangement,  the  commis- 
sioners requested  some  time  to  consider  the  Regent's 
proposals,  and  after  deliberation  they  sent  Lord 
Ruthven  and  the  Laird  of  Pittarrow  with  this  an- 
swer— that  as  they  would  not  interfere  with  the 
religious  rites  which  the  Regent  might  be  pleased 
to  observe,  so  neither  could  they  consent  that 
Christ's  ministers  should  be  silenced  on  any  occa- 
sion, or  that  the  service  of  God  should  give  place 
to  superstition  or  idolatry. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  these  negotiations  began 
to  thin  the  numbers  of  the  Congregation,  for  many 
of  them  were  under  the  necessity  of  retiring  to 
their  homes  in  the  country,  to  attend  to  their  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  not  a  few  believed  that  the  Regent 
was  sincerely  disposed  to  an  amicable  adjustment. 
But  whilst  amusing  the  Reformers  with  conferences 
and  proposals,  she  was  only  waiting  patiently  till 
the  necessities  of  their  position  should  have  sum- 
moned the  bulk  of  them  away  ;  and  no  sooner  was 
she  informed  of  the  great  diminution  which  had 
taken  place  in  their  numbers,  than  she  marched 
with  celerity  from  Dunbar  on  a  Sunday,  and  came 
within  two  miles  of  Edinburgh  on  Monday  morn- 
ing before  sunrise.  The  Protestants  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and,  finding  themselves  unable  to  retain 
possession  of  the  capital,  they  agreed  to  a  truce, 
which  was  to  remain  in  force  till 
the  10th  of  January,  in  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  they  should  withdraw,  and  allow 
the  Regent  to  take  possession  of  the  town.  It  was 
also  agreed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Protestants 
should  abstain  from  assailing  religious  houses,  or 
defacing  their  ornaments  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
thg  free  exercise  of  their  religion  should  be  con- 
ceded to  them,*  and  the  use  of  such  churches  as 
they  were  in  possession  of,  till  the  meeting  of 
parliament. 

Agreeably  to  this  last  article  of  the  truce,  John 
AVillock  remained  in  Edinburgli,  after  the  lords  of 
the  Congregation  retired,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  administer  all  religious 
ordinances.  John  Knox  had  indeed  been  chosen 
by  the  Protestants  of  the  capital  as  their  minister, 
and  he  had  actually  begun  his  labours  among  them ; 
Extensive        but  it  was  found  that  in  the  pre- 

preaching  of  the   sent  juncture  of  affairs  it  would  be 
CjospeU         dangerous  for  him,  on  account  of 
the   extreme   hatred  borne   to  him   by   the   Ro- 
manists, to  remain  unprotected  in  the  midst  of  their 
army.+     The  great  Reformer,  however,  was  by  no 

*  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 
f  Euox,  vol.  i.  p.  388. 
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means  idle.  Although  suffering  under  a  severe 
malady,  he  went  from  one  phrce  to  another,  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  with  his  usual  earnestness,  and  his 
labours  were  attended  with  distinguished  success. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  fear  of 
impending  commotions,  seem  to  have  disposed 
men's  minds  to  more  than  ordinary  thoughtfulness. 
"  I  have  been,"  says  Knox,  in  a  letter  written  at 
St.  Andrew's,  on  the  2nd  September,  to  Mrs.  Ann 
Locke,  "  in  continual  travel  since  the  day  of  ap- 
pointment; and,  notwithstanding  the  fevers  have 
vexed  me  the  .space  of  a  month,  yet  have  I 
travelled  through  the  most  part  of  this  realm, 
where  (all  praise  be  to  his  blessed  ^lajesty)  men  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  embrace  the  truth.  Enemies 
we  have  many,  by  reason  of  the  Frenchmen  who  are 
lately  arrived,  of  whom  our  parties  hope  golden 
hills,  and  such  support  as  we  be  not  able  to  resist. 
We  do  nothing  but  go  about  Jericho,  blowing  with 
trumpets,  as  God  giveth  strength,  hoping  for  vic- 
tory by  his  power  alone.  Christ  Jesus  is  preached 
even  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  blessed  sacraments 
rightly  ministered  in  all  congregations  where 
the  ministry  is  established ;  and  they  be  these — 
Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's,  Dundee,  St.  Johnstone, 
Brechin,  Montrose,  Stirling,  Ayr.  And  now  Christ 
Jesus  is  begun  to  be  preached  upon  the  south 
borders  next  unto  you,  in  Jedburgh  and  Kelso,  so 
that  the  trumpet  soundeth  over  all,  blessed  be  our 
God.  We  lack  labourers,  alas !  and  you  and  Mr. 
Wood  have  deceived  me,  who,  according  to  ray 
request  and  expectation,  have  not  advertised  my 
brother,  Mr.  Goodman."  *  During  his  numerous 
journeys  at  this  time,  much  vigilance  was  requisite 
on  the  part  of  Knox  to  protect  himself  from  the 
machinations  of  his  unscrupulous  enemies.  On  one 
occasion.  Lord  Seton,  Provost  of  lidinburgh,  set 
out  in  hot  pursuit  of  Alexander  AVhitelaw,  who 
was  proceeding  from  Preston  to  Edinburgh  in  com- 
pany with  William  Knox,  and  slackened  not  the 
chase  till  he  came  to  the  town  of  Ormiston,  where 
he  found  that  the  prey  he  was  following  so  eagerly 
was  not,  as  he  had  imagined,  John  Knox  at  all. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Protestant  lords  from 
Edinburgh,  Willock  immediately  began  to  preach 
in  St.  Giles's  Church,  admonishing  sinners  to  re- 
pent and  forsake  their  sins,  and  exhorting  the  bre- 
thren   to   be   steadfast   and    faithful    under   their 
present  difficulties  ;  and  his  minis  rations  continued 
to  attract  a  numerous  assemblage  of  people.     This 
was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the    Regent's  intcr- 
Queen-regeilt.     She  therefore  sent  forence  with  the 
a   deputation   to    the   magistrates    Xteta°ntf  ° 
and  council,  to  request  that  they 
would  choose  some  other  place  of  meeting,  where 
their  minister  might  officiate,  and  allow  St.  Giles's 
Church  to  be  appropriated  to  her  use,  that  the  service 
of  the  mass  might  bo  performed  in  it.    But  the  ma- 
gistrates replied  that  this  had  been  their  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  for  religious  exercises,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  truce  ;   and  that  they  would  never 
*  CaldeiTVOod,  vol.  i.  p.  516. 
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consent  to  relinquish,  it,  nor  allow  ser\'ices  to  be 
performed  within  its  walls  which  they  believed  to 
be  idolatrous.  Another  course  of  procedure  was  tlien 
adopted  by  the  Regent's  followers,,^yith  the  view  of 
constraining  the  Protestants  to  betake  themselves 
to  some  more  private  place  for  their  religious  meet- 
ings. French  captains  and  soldiers  made  a  practice 
of  walking  in  the  church  during  the  time  of  public 
worship,  speaking  and  laughing  so  loud,  that  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  hear  what  the  preacher 
said ;  but  this  rude  and  insolent  conduct  was  pa- 
tiently endured,  because  it  was  believed  that  occasion 
for  a  quarrel  was  sought,  that  there  might  be  some 
plausible  ground  for  breaking  the  truce.  The 
minister  was  oft-times  constrained  to  cry  out  against 
them  for  their  noise,  and  to  pray  God  to  rid  his 
people  of  "  such  locusts ;"  but  the  annoyance  con- 
tinued unabated.* 

At  the  abbey  of  Holyrood-house,  the  service  of 
common  prayers,  which  had  now  continued  for  a 
considerable  time,  was  forcibly  suppressed,  the 
funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose  being  diverted  to 
another  object ;  and  in  the  church  at  Leith,  the 
pulpit  which  had  been  erected  for  the  Protestant 
preachers  was  destroyed,  and  worship  according  to 
the  Romish  form  was  restored,  in  manifest  violation 
of  the  truce.f  After  a  time,  too,  at  the  instigation 
of  Relieve,  Bishop  of  Amiens,  and  three  doctors  of 
the  Sorbonne,  who  were  sent  from  France  by  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Guise  to  reside  at  the  court 
of  the  Regent,  and  to  aid  her  with  their  counsels, 
the  church  of  St.  Giles  was  seized,J  and  after  being 
puritied  by  a  new  and  solemn  consecration  from 
the  pollution  which  it  was  conceived  to  have  con- 
tracted from  Protestant  worship,  it  was  appro- 
priated entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Romish 
Church.  But  it  admits  of  doubt  w-hether  this  act, 
although  most  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity, was  sufficiently  early  to  allow  it  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  breach  of  the  truce.  The  Protestants 
observed  their  part  of  the  stipulations,  according  to 
Calderwood,  with  scrupulous  fidelity — with  this 
single  exception,  that  on  one  occasion  a  horned  cap 
was  taken  off  a  priest's  head,  and  cut  in  four 
quarters,  because  he  said  he  would  wear  it  in 
despite  of  the  Congregation.  § 

Affairs  were  now  rapidly  hastening  on  to  a  crisis. 
Proclamations  and  eountor-proelamatious  were  is- 
sued, until  at  length  the  lords  of  the  Congregation, 
being  joined  by  almost  all  the  leading  nobility, 
held  a  great  council  at  Edinburgh,  ||  exceeding  in 

*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

t  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  228.      Knox,  vol,  i.  p.  .389. 

I  llobertson  considers  tfie  seizure  of  St.  Giles's  Church  as 
one  of  the  Ecgeut's  violations  of  the  treaty.  It  seems  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  occurred  after  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  when,  of  course,  the  treaty,  though  the  time  for 
which  it  had  been  made  was  not  expired,  could  no  longer 
he  considered  as  binding.  Leslie  mentions  that  it  took 
place  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  Pellcve,  which  we  know 
was  on  the  19th  September  ;  and  Spottiswood  assigns  it  to 
a  period  posterior  to  the  passing  of  the  act  that  suspended 
the  Kegent.—Soiertsoit'sSislor!/  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  186 
apottiswoo(\  p.  139. 

J  (jalderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  602. 

I  Kobortson,  vol.  i.  p.  188. 


number  and  equalling  in  dignity  the  usual  meetings 
of  parliament,  at  which,  on  the  21st  October,  1559, 
after  long  deliberation,  they  una-  Suspension  of 
nimously  passed  an  act  suspending  the  Regent, 
the  Queen-regent  from  her  office.  This  bold  mea- 
sure has  been  regarded  by  some  as  furnishing  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  Congregation  were  all 
along  actuated  by  other  motives  than  those  which 
they  pretended.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  good 
ground  for  doubting  that  at  first  their  motives 
were  exclusively  of  a  religious  kind,  and  that 
throughout  they  continued  to  be  predominantly  of 
the  same  character.  During  the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  however,  the  love  of  civil  liberty  was 
awakened  in  many  a  bosom,  and  the  leading  motive 
of  not  a  few,  who  ultimately  joined  the  Congrega- 
tion, was  to  save  their  country  from  becoming  a 
mere  appendage  of  France.  The  incorrigible  du- 
plicity of  the  Regent,  too,  rendered  it  impossible 
for  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  to  avoid  the  grave 
step  of  throwing  off  her  authority,  however  reluct- 
ant they  might  be  to  proceed  to  extremities ;  for  they 
felt  that  no  accommodation  which  it  was  possible  to 
make,  however  solemn  might  be  the  sanctions  with 
which  it  was  confirmed  and  ratified,  would  prevent 
her  from  crushing  them  whenever  she  had  them 
in  her  power.  That  this  conviction  had  no  small 
influence  over  them  in  the  end  is  plain,  from  one 
of  their  own  proclamations — "We  are  not  ignorant 
that  princes  think  it  good  policy  to  betray  their 
subjects  by  breaking  promises,  be  they  never  so 
sslemnly  made.  We  have  not  forgotten  what 
sounsel  she  and  Monsieur  d'Osell  gave  to  the  Duke 
against  those  that  slew  the  Cardinal,  and  kept  the 
eastle  of  St.  Andrew's — that  what  promise  they 
list  to  require  should  be  made  unto  them — but  as 
soon  as  the  castle  was  rendered,  and  things  brought 
to  such  pass  as  was  expedient,  that  he  should 
chop  the  heads  from  every  one  of  them.  To  which 
the  Duke  answered  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
so  treasonable  an  act;  but  if  he  promised  fidelity, 
he  would  faithfully  keep  it.  Monsieur  d'Osell  said, 
in  mockery,  to  the  queen,  in  French,  '  That  is  a 
good  simple  nature,  but  I  know  no  other  prince 
that  so  would  do.'  If  this  was  his  judgment  in  ^o 
small  a  matter,  what  have  we  to  expect  in  this  our 
cause  ?  For  the  question  is  not  of  the  slaughter  of  one 
cardinal,  but  of  the  just  abolishing  of  all  tyranny 
which  that  Roman  Antichrist  hath  usurped  above 
us ;  of  the  suppressing  of  idolatry,  and  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  whole  religion,  by  that  vermin  of 
shavelings  utterly  corrupted.  Now,  if  the  slaughter 
of  a  cardinal  be  a  sin  irremissible,  as  they  them- 
selves affirm— and  if  faith  ought  not  to  be  kept  to 
heretics,  as  their  own  law  speaketh — W'hat  promise 
can  she,  that  is  ruled  by  the  counsel  and  command- 
ment of  a  cardinal,  make  to  us  that  can  be  sure  ?  "  * 
Beyond  all  question,  it  was  the  bad  faith  of  the 
Regent  that  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
matters  to  the  extremity  which  they  now  reached. 
Yet  she  was  less  culpable  than  her  brothers,  the 
Princes  of  Lorraine,  in  France,  whose  scheme  of 
*  Calderwood,  vol.  i.  p.  530. 
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policy  Tvith  regard  to  England  required  that  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  should  be  utterly 
suppressed  in  Scotland.  Their  influence  over  the 
Regent  "was  unbounded ;  she  was  a  mere  tool  in 
their  hands ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  from 
wavering  in  the  line  of  policy  which  they  had 
marked  out  for  her,  they  placed  at  her  court  Romish 
bishops  and  doctors,  who  were  always  ready  to 
stimulate  her  zeal  and  to  suggest  severity  when  she 
might  be  disposed  to  adopt  milder  measures.*  AVith 
such  a  policy — a  policy  which  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  and  which 
was  pursued  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  treaties 
and  promises — there  were  but  two  alternatives  pre- 
sented to  the  Congregation — either  they  must  be 
utterly  suppressed,  and  their  leaders  and  preachers 
brought  to  the  scaffold  and  the  stake,  or  they  must 
endeavour  to  emancipate  their  country  from  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  a  foreign  yoke.  Blessed 
be  God,  they  were  equal  to  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  their  difficult  position.  They  throw  off 
the  galling  yoke  of  spiritual  and  civil  bondage — 
they  restored  their  native  land  to  freedom — and 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  system  of  government 
whose  beneficial  effects  we  are  experiencing  at  the 
present  moment.  Had  they  failed,  or  proved  re- 
creant to  the  cause  of  liberty,  Scotland  might  now 
have  been  in  the  same  condition  as  Italy,  or  Spain, 
or  Portugal.  Yet,  amid  all  their  struggles,  thej- 
preserved  their  loyalty  untainted.  And  the  best 
proof  that  could  be  imagined  of  their  uprightness 
and  integrity  in  this  respect  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  they  never  once  thought — as  their  enemies 
alleged  was  their  purpose — of  setting  aside  the 
authority  of  their  young  queen,  and  putting  another 
in  her  room.  They  maintained  their  allegiance  to 
her  unbroken — they  never  questioned  her  title  to 
the  throne — and  they  received  her  with  open  arms 
and  hearty  acclamations  of  welcome  when  shortly 
afterwards  she  returned  from  France  to  reside 
amongst  them. 

The  suspension  of  the  Regent   did  not   put   a 

Death  of  the  Ve™^  to  the  war,  which  con- 
Eegent  and  con-  tinned  to  be  prosecuted  with  va- 

clusion  of  a  pjgd  success  till  her  death,  which 
■  took  place  on  the   10th  of  June, 

1560.  Shortly  after  this  event,  ambassadors  from 
France  and  England  met  in  Edinburgh,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  lords  of  the  Congregation, 
concluded  a  peace,  the  leading  conditions  of  which 
were,  that  the  French  troops  should  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  English  auxiliaries  should  also  return  at  the 
same  time  to  their  own  country,  and  that  the 
Estates  of  the  realm  should  meet  in  parliament  in 
August  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 

Three  days  after  the  departure  of  the  French 
PubUc  thanksgiv-  """^  English  troops,  a  solemn  meet- 
ing to  God  for  the   ing  was  held  in  St.  Giles's  Church, 

deUverance  by  the  friends  of  the  Reformation, 
granted  by  him.     ^^^  ^j^^  purpose  of  returning  thanks 

*  Buchanan,  vol.  i.  p.  430.     Eobertson,  vol.  i.  pp.  164, 
185.     Spottis^vood,  p.  146. 
VOL.  I. 


to  God  Almighty  for  the  success  with  which 
their  eflbrts  had  been  crowned,  and  for  the 
peace  which  had  been  so  satisfactorily  concluded. 
This  meeting^was  attended  by  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  nobility  and  preachers,  and  by  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  Knox.  After  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occa- 
sion, he  poured  out  the  gratitude  of  his  soul  in  his 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of  the  assembled  tlirong : 
"  0  eternal  and  everlasting  God,  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  how  miserable  an  estate  stood 
this  poor  country,  when  idolatry  was  maintained — 
when  virgins  were  deflowered,  matrons  corrupted, 
men's  wives  violently  and  villanously  oppressed, 
the  blood  of  innocents  shed  without  mercy,  and 
the  unjust  commandments  of  proud  tyrants  were 
obeyed  as  law.  Out  of  these  miseries,  0  Lord,  eoald 
neitlier  our  wit,  policy,  nor  strength  deliver  us ; 
yea,  they  did  but  show  how  vain  was  the  help  of 
man.  In  these  our  anguishes  we  sobbed  unto  thee, 
we  cried  for  thy  help,  and  we  proclaimed  thy  name 
as  thy  troubled  flock,  persecuted  for  thy  truth's 
sake.  Mercifully  hast  tliou  heard  us,  0  Lord,  for 
neither  in  us  nor  in  our  confederates  was  there  any 
cause  why  thou  shouldst  have  given  to  us  so  joyful 
and  sudden  a  deliverance.  0  give  us  hearts  with 
reverence  and  fear  to  meditate  thy  wondrous  works 
late  wrought  in  our  eyes.  AVe  beseech  thee,  O 
Father  of  Mercies,  that,  as  of  thy  undeserved  grace 
thou  hast  partly  removed  our  darkness,  suppressed 
idolatry,  and  taken  from  above  our  heads  the  de- 
vouring sword  of  merciless  strangers,  so  it  would 
please  thee  to  proceed  with  us  in  this  thy  grace 
begun.  And  albeit  there  is  nothing  in  us  to  move 
thy  Majesty  to  show  us  favour,  0  j-et,  for  Christ's 
sake,  whose  name  we  bear,  we  beseech  thee  never 
to  suffer  us  to  forsake  or  deny  this  thy  verity, 
which  now  we  possess.  But  seeing  that  thou  hast 
mercifully  heard  us,  and  hast  caused  thy  verity  to 
triumph  in  us,  so  we  crave  of  thee  continuance 
unto  the  end,  that  thy  godly  name  may  be  glorified 
in  us  thy  creatures.  And  seeing  that  nothing  ia 
more  odious  in  thy  presence,  0  Lord,  than  ingra- 
titude and  violation  of  an  oath  and  covenant  made 
in  thy  name  ;  and  seeing  that  thou  hast  made  our 
confederates  of  England  the  instruments  to  set  us 
at  liberty,  to  whom  we  have  promised  mutual  faith, 
in  thy  name,  let  us  never  fall  to  that  unkindncss, . 
0  Lord,  that  either  we  declare  ourselves  unthank- 
ful unto  them,  or  profaners  of  thy  holy  name. 
Confound  thou  the  counsels  of  them  that  go  about 
to  break  that  most  godlj'  league  contracted  in  thy 
name,  and  retain  us  so  firmly  together  by  the  power 
of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  Satan  may  never  have 
power  to  set  us  again  at  variance  or  discord.  Give 
us  grace  to  live  in  Christian  charity,  that  other 
nations,  provoked  by  our  example,  may  set  aside 
ungodly  war  and  strife,  and  live  in  peace  as  becomes 
those  who  look  for  final  deliverance  by  the  coming 
again  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  to  whom  with  thee  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  bo  all  honour,  glory,  and  praise,, 
now  and  ever.     Amen."  * 

•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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At  this  time,  also,  an  allocation  was  made  of 
Distribution  the  ministers  to  various  parts  of 
made  of  the  the  kingdom,  that  the  preaching  of 
preachers.  (.j^^  Q^s-pcl  might  bQ,enjoyed  as  ex- 
tensively as  possible,  and  that  the  various  churches 
might  be  properly  organised.  John  Knox  was 
stationed  in  Edinburgh,  Christopher  Goodman  in 
St.  Andrew's,  Adam  Heriot  in  Aberdeen,  John 
Row  iu  Perth,  William  Christison  in  Dundee, 
David  Ferguson  in  Dunfermline,  Paul  Methven  iu 
Jedburgh,  and  David  Lindsay  in  Leith.  And  be- 
sides the  appointment  of  these  individuals  to  the 
leading  burghs,  there  was  another  arrangement 
adopted,  which  was  intended  to  be  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  which  was  suggested  apparently  by 
the  paucity  of  preachers.  Certain  persons  were 
placed  over  extensive  districts  of  countrj'  under  the 
designation  of  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  itinerate  from  place  to  place,  and  to  use  means 
for  procuring  and  settling  ministers  in  the  various 
churches.  John  Spotswood  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  Lothian  and  Merse,  John  Winram  of 
Fife,  John  Erskine  of  Dun  of  Angus  and  Jlearns, 
John  Willock  of  Glasgow,  and  John  Carswell  of 
Argyle  and  the  Isles.  These  arrangements  were 
all  made  by  the  commissioners  of  boroughs,  with 
some  of  the  nobility  and  barons,  though  it  was  left 
to  the  various  congregations  and  districts  to  decide, 
whether  thej^  would  receive  the  individuals  assigned 
to  them  as  their  ministers  and  superintendents.* 

Yet  we  must  not  suppose  that  it  was  only  now. 

Great  ze.al  of     when  peace  was  restored,  that  the 
the  Eeformers    Protestant  preachers    laboured   in 

111  pieac  ing.  (Jisggniinatinjj  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel.  We  have  seen  that  John  Willock  with 
fearless  intrepidity  discharged  all  the  functions  of 
his  office  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Regent's  troops 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  that  John  Knox,  at  the  same 
period,  was  carrying  the  torch  of  truth  in  his 
powerful  hand  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  preachers  idle. 
In  all  quarters,  as  they  could  find  opportunity, 
they  exposed  the  errors  and  corruptions,  and  de- 
luding ceremonials  of  the  Papal  system,  and  they 
exhibited  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  test 
of  what  was  true  and  salutary  in  religion  and 
morals,  The  very  dangers  which  surrounded 
them  roused  their  zeal  and  courage ;  and  the  un- 
certainty which  they  felt  how  long  they  might 
have  iho  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Christ  to  their  countrymen,  spurred 
them  on  to  extraordinary  efforts.  They  were  wil- 
ling to  spend  and  to  be  spent  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  and  their  self-denying  labours  were  crowned 
with  abundant  success.  Everywhere  increasing 
multitudes  renounced  the  delusions  of  Poperj',  and 
embraced  the  views  of  the  Reformers ,  and  not  a 
few  ecclesiastics,  whose  minds  had  been  gradually 
undergoing  a  change,  openly  joined  their  standard 
at  this  time,  and  began  to  preach  doctrines  whicli 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  heretical 

*  Keith,  Yol  i.  p.  311 .  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  145.  Spot- 
tiswood,  149. 


and  damnable.  "^^Iiile  the  war  between  the  troops 
was  prosecuted  with  continually  varying  success, 
the  war  of  opinion  exhibited  one  uniform  result. 
And  perhaps  an  earlier  termination  of  the  physical 
struggle,  though  most  ardently  desired  by  the 
Reformers,  might  not  have  been  so  advantageous 
to  their  cause.  Perplexities  and  troubles  God  can 
overrule  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  men,  and  times 
of  protracted  difficulty  are  often  the  means  of 
awakening  a  serious  and  thoughtful  spirit.  Out  of 
evil  the  sovereign  ruler  makes  it  his  sublime  and 
godlike  employment  to  be  always  educing  good. 

It  was  but  a  feeble  opposition  the  Romish  clergy 
were  able  to  give  to  the  Reformers      Wealn^-s  of 
on  the  field  of  eloquence  and  ar-    the  Koniaiiista 
gument ;    they  were  in  general  e.x-     o°  ^^<^  Weld  of 
eeodingly     illiterate ;     they     had  " 

scarcely  anj'  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  anything  that  de- 
served the  name  of  preaching.  Rites  and  forms, 
ceremonies  and  consecrations  were  the  weapons 
which  thej'  were  most  expert  in  handling;  but 
these  had  now  lost  all  their  power  over  a  people 
accustomed  to  the  pregnant  discourses  and  heart- 
stirring  appeals  of  the  Reformers.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Romish  clergy  to  create  a 
diversion  in  their  favour,  by  bringing  pretended 
miracles  into  the  field  of  conflict ;  but  the  detec- 
tion of  the  artifice  and  falsehood  which  they 
employed  covered  them  with  confusion,  and  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  cause,  which  it  was  their  pur- 
pose to  obstruct.  Proclamation  was  made  bj'  the 
friars,  that  they  intended  to  give  irrefragable  de- 
monstration of  the  truth  of  the  system  to  which 
they  adhered,  by  restoring  to  sight  at  the  Chapel 
of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto,  near  Musselburgli,  a  young 
man  who  had  been  born  blind.  And  sooth  to  say, 
at  the  appointed  time,  in  presence  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude gathered  from  all  quarters,  a  youth  was  pro- 
duced, whom  many  at  once  recognised  as  a  blind 
man  whom  they  had  seen  sometimes  begging  by 
the  wayside  ;  and  this  individual,  of  whose  blind- 
ness none  doubted,  after  earnest  invocation  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  performance  of  many  ceremonies 
by  the  friars,  actually  began  to  see  the  objects 
around  him,  and  went  down  among  the  people  to 
let  them  test  the  reality  of  the  cure  by  inspection 
of  his  eyes.  What  clearer  proof  could  be  imagined 
of  the  soundness  of  the  principles  of  Popery  ?  All 
the  world  must  now  be  convinced  that  the  Re- 
formers were  quite  in  the  wrong !  When  the  very 
blind  were  restored  to  sight,  surelj'  they  must  be 
blind  who  saw  not  the  conclusiveness  of  this  argu- 
ment!  And  some  such  obstinate  doubting  people 
there  were.  Robert  Colville,  of  Clcish,  a  Protestant, 
having  persuaded  the  young  man  to  go  with  him 
to  Edinburgh,  and  having  reasoned  with  him 
about  the  wickedness  of  his  conduct,  drew  from 
him  the  confession,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a 
peculiar  faculty  of  turning  up  the  white  of  his 
eyes,  so  as  to  make  himself  appear  blind,  and  that 
the  friars,  having  become  acquainted  with  this  fact, 
had  prevailed  upon  him  to  lend  himself  as  an  ao- 
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complice  to  them,  and  had  sent  him  forth  to  beg 
as  a  blind  man,  that  he  might  become  generally 
known  before  the  time  when  the  miracle  was  to  be 

Detection  of  a  wrought.  On  the  following  day, 
pretended  Cleish  caused  him  to  make  a  public 
mirac  e.  declaration  of  these  facts  at  tlie 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  exhibit  to  the  crowd 
the  manner  in  which  the  pretended  miracle  had 
been  performed,  by  _^?//);)tny  *  up  his  eyelids  and 
turning  up  the  white  of  the  eyeballs;  and  in  order  to 
protect  him  from  the  vengeance  that  would  soon  have 
despoiled  him,  not  of  his  ej-es  merely,  but  of  his 
life,  he  took  him  into  his  own  service,  and  carried 
him  along  with  him  to  his  house  in  Fife.  The  blind 
man  of  Musselburgh,  the  winking  Madonna,  the 
liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  the  cures 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  the  holy 
coat  of  Treves— are  all  fruits  of  the  same  tree  of 
wilful  deception — lying  wonders,  that  but  serve  to 
identify  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.f 

When  the  parliament  met  in  August,  as  had 

Petition  to  par-  ^^""^  ^""."^  '"^  '^^  ^j'i^^'^^  "^  Pe^ce, 

liaraent  for  the  subject  of  religion  was  brought 

certain  changes  under  their  notice  by  means  of  a 
in  religion.  ....        i.  i.         i?  i. 

°  petition  trom  a  number  of  barons, 

gentlemen,  burgesses,  and  other  subjects,  in  which, 
after  rehearsing  the  efforts  which  they  had  made 
for  the  advancement  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ, 
they  craved  the  states  to  interpose  their  authority 
for  the  reformation  of  all  existing  abuses  and  errors 
in  the  Church.  First  of  all,  they  soaght  that  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  such  as 
traasubstantiation,  the  adoration  of  Christ's  body 
under  the  form  of  bread,  the  merit  of  works.  Pa- 
pistical indulgences,  purgatory,  pilgrimages,  pray- 
ing to  departed  saints — which  were  described  as 
pestilent  errors,  most  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men, 
and  utterly  unsupported  by  the  word  of  God,  should 
be  condemned  and  suppressed.  In  the  next  place, 
they  drew  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  guilt 
of  profaning  Christ's  holy  sacraments,  and  the 
necessity  of  restoring  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
to  its  ancient  purity ;  and  they  affirmed  that  the 
Romish  clergy,  so  far  from  being  patterns  of  good 
conduct,  were  notorious  for  their  disregard  of  the 
most  common  principles  of  morality.  And  lastly, 
they  craved  that  not  only  should  the  pope's  usurped 
authority  be  altogether  disowned,  but  that  also  a 
godly  policy  and  discipline  should  be  established 
by  public  authority,  and  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  should  be  devoted  to  the  supjiort  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  the  founding  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
This  last  topic  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  num- 
bers of  the  nobility  present,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  their  several 
neighbourhoods,  and  were  unwilling  to  relinquish 
their  prey  ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  other  points,  they 

•  Means  to  fold. 

t  M'Orie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  323.    Keith,  vol.  i. 
p.  494. 


were  quite  prepared  to  sanction  a  change,  and 
therefore. the  ministers  were  commissioned  to  draw 
up  a  summary  of  doctrines  to  be  laid  before 
parliament  for  their  consideration.  This  impor- 
tant task  was  confided  to  John  Winram,  John  Spot- 
tiswood,  John  Willock,  John  Douglas,  John  Row, 
and  John  Knox,  who,  in  the  space  of  four  days  pre- 
pared a  document  which  tlicy  designated,  the  Con- 
fession of  the  Faith  and  Doctrine  held  by  the  Pro- 
testants of  Scotland.* 

The  principles  of  this  Confession  were  thoroughly 
sound  and  evangelical.  It  ex-  Substance  of 
hibited  the  common  doctrines  of  'he  Confession. 
Christianity  respecting  the  divine  nature,  the 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  the  constitution 
of  Christ's  person,  the  creation  of  man,  the  fall, 
original  sin,  redemption  from  the  curse  of  sin  and 
from  its  power.  "  It  behoved  the  Redeemer  to  be 
very  God  and  very  man,  because  he  was  to  under- 
lie the  punishment  due  for  our  transgressions,  and 
by  death  to  overcome  him  who  was  the  author  of 
death.  But  because  the  only  Godhead  could  not 
suffer  death,  nor  the  only  manhead  overcome  the 
same,  he  joined  both  in  one  person,  that  the  imbe- 
cility of  the  one  should  be  subject  to  death,  and 
the  invincible  power  of  the  other  purchase  for  us 
life,  liberty,  and  perpetual  victory."  Participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  Christ's  death  was  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Holj^  Ghost.  "  For  by 
nature  we  are  so  dead,  so  blind,  so  perverse,  that 
neither  can  we  feel  when  we  are  pricked,  see  the 
light  when  it  shineth,  nor  assent  unto  the  will  of 
God  when  it  is  revealed,  unless  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  quicken  that  which  is  dead,  remove  the 
darkness  from  our  minds,  and  bow  our  stubborn 
hearts  to  the  obedience  of  his  blessed  will."  Care 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  which  has  been  made  in  all  ages  of  the  doc- 
trines of  free  grace.  "  It  is  blasphemy  to  say  that 
Christ  abideth  in  the  hearts  of  such,  in  whom 
there  is  no  spirit  of  sanctification.  And  therefore 
we  fear  not  to  affirm,  that  murderers,  oppressors, 
cruel  persecutors,  adulterers,  whoremongers,  filthy 
persons,  idolators,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  all 
workers  of  iniquity  have  neither  true  faith, 
nor  any  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The 
sole  test  of  what  is  good  and  acceptable  to  God 
is  his  own  most  holy  law.  To  have  one  God, 
to  worship  and  honour  him,  to  call  upon  liim  in  all 
our  troubles,  to  reverence  his  holy  name,  to  hear 
his  word,  to  believe  the  same,  to  communicate 
with  his  holy  sacraments,  are  the  works  of  the 
first  table.  To  honour  father,  mother,  princes, 
rulers,  and  superior  powers;  to  love  them,  to  sup- 
port them,  yea,  to  obey  their  charges  not  repugning 
to  the  commandment  of  God,  to  save  the  lives  of 
innocents,  to  repress  tyranny,  to  defend  the  op- 
pressed, to  keep  our  bodies  clean  and  holy,  to  live 
in  sobriety  and  temperance,  to  deal  justly  with  all 
men  both  in  word  and  deed,  and  to  repress  all 
desire  of  our  neighbour's  hurt,  are  the  good  works 
of  the  second  table.  Our  nature,  however,  is  so 
*  Spottiswood,  p.  150,   Eno.v,  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
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corrupt  and  imperfect  that  we  can  never,  even 
after  we  are  regenerate,  fulfil  the  works  of  the  law, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  apprehend  Christ  Jesus 
with  his  justice  and  satisfaction,  who  is  the  end  of 
the  law  to  all  that  believe,  by  whom  we  are  set  at 
this  liberty,  that  the  curse  and  malediction  of  God 
fall  not  upon  us,  albeit  we  fulfil  not  the  same  in  all 
points.  Those  who  boast  themselves  of  the  merit 
of  their  works,  or  put  trvist  in  works  of  supereroga- 
tion, boast  themselves  of  that  which  is  not,  and 
put  their  trust  in  damnable  idolatry."*  The 
marks,  also,  of  the  true  Church,  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  matters  of  doctrine, 
the  nature  and  legitimate  use  of  general  councils, 
the  number,  purpose,  and  right  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  and  the  origin  and  authority  of 
civil  government,  are  all  handled  at  considerable 
length.  "  Those  who  allege  Scripture  to  have  no 
other  authoritj'  but  what  is  received  from  the 
kirk,  are  blasphemous  against  God  and  injurious 
to  the  true  Icirk,  which  always  heareth  the  voice  of 
her  own  spouse  without  taking  upon  her  to  be 
mistress  over  the  same.  If  men,  under  the  name 
of  a  council,  pretend  to  forge  new  articles  of  faith, 
or  to  make  constitutions  repugning  to  the  Word  of 
God,  tlien  utterly  must  we  refuse  the  same  as  the 
doctrines  of  devils.  The  reason  why  councils  as- 
sembled was  not  to  make  new  articles  of  faith,  nor 
to  give  authority  to  the  Word  of  God,  much  less  to 
make  that  his  Word  which  was  not  his  Word  be- 
fore, or  that  a  true  interpretation  which  before  had 
no  solid  foundation.  The  purpose  of  councils  was 
partly  to  confute  heresies  and  partly  to  make  a 
public  confession  of  their  faith  to  posterity,  which 
they  did  by  the  authority  of  God's  written  Word, 
and  not  under  any  idea  that  tliey  could  not  err,  in 
virtue  of  being  a  general  council." 

The  Confession  of  Faith  prepared  by  Knox  and 
Value  of  this  his  associates  is  not  equal  in 
Confession.  respect  of  precision  and  method 
to  Confessions  that  have  been  subsequently  com- 
posed. It  is  in  some  points  too  full,  in  others 
it  is  deficient,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  has  too 
much  of  a  polemical  character.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  valuable  document,  and  embodies  a  great 
mass  of  sound  religious  truth.  It  was  first  pre- 
sented to  the  lords  of  Articles,  whose  approba- 
tion it  received,  and  then  it  was  formally  laid 
before  the  whole  parliament.  The  framers  of  it 
were  in  attendance  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  put  regarding  it.  It  was  read  article  by 
article,  on  two  several  occasions,  that  all  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  liearing  it,  and  that  no 
undue  precipitancy  might  be  shown  in  a  matter  of 
such  importance ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  ample 
opportunity  was  conceded  to  all  parties  to  state 
their  views  and  objections.  The  only  individuals 
belonging  to  the  temporal  estate,  who  expressed 
dissatisfaction,  were  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and  Lords 
Somerville  and  Borthwick,  who  said,  they  would 
believe  astheir  fathers  before  them  liad  believed. 

*   Kaox;,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91 — 120.    Calderwood,  vol.   ii.  p. 
16-37i 


The  Romish  prelates  maintained  a  profound  silence. 
This   led   the    Earl    Marisehal    to    Ratification  of 
declare  that  he  had   long  carried    the  Confession 
some    favour    to    the    Protestant    ^^  ^^1^°^'"'' 
views,   and    been    jealous   of  the 
Roman  religion,  but  this  day  fully  convinced  him 
of  the  truth  of  the  one  and  of  the  falsehood  of 
the  other ;  for  the  bishops,  wliose  learning  made 
them   able,   and   whose   zeal  should   make   them 
willing  to  defend  their  views,  said  nothing  against 
the  Con  fcssion  of  Fai  th  now  presented  to  parliament. 
A  formal  vote  was  taken,  and  the  document  was 
approved  as  a  correct  exhibition  of  scriptural  truth, 
and  authorised  accordingly  by  Act  of  Parliament.* 

On  the  following  week — viz.,  24th  August — 
there  were  some  other  acts  passed,  bearing  upon  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  designed  to  carry  out  the 
Reformation  already  begun.  By  one,  all  former 
acts  were  rescinded  that  had  been  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  idolatry,  or  that  were  inconsistent 
with  the  new  Confession  of  Faith ;  another  act  had 
respect  to  the  Pope's  authority  within  the  realm 
of  Scotland,  which  it  described  as  Abolition  of  the 
having  been  most  hurtful  and  pre-  Pope's  authority 
judicial  to  the  authority  of  the  so-  ™  Scotland, 
vereign,  and  to  the  common  weal  of  the  country ; 
and  which  it  therefore  abolished  in  all  time  coming, 
forbidding  the  subjects,  under  pain  of  proscription, 
banishment,  and  disqualification  for  ciidl  office,  to 
carry  any  question  relating  to  any  matter  in  Scot- 
land before  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  A  third  act  was 
directed  against  the  mass,  in  which  the  Romish 
clergy  are  described  as  usurped  ministers,  and  in 
which  the  mass  itself  is  declared  to  be  a  profana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  and  it  was  ordained 
that  no  persons  but  those  who  were  propeiiy  ad- 
mitted, and  who  had  power  to  that  effect,  should 
administer  the  sacraments.  And  not  only  was  the 
mass  declared  to  be  unlawful,  but  Penalties  afB.-sed 
penalties  were  also  enacted  both  to  the  celebration 
against  those  who  performed  the  °  m.  s  . 

service,  and  against  those  who  countenanced  it  by 
their  presence.  Tlie  first  offence  was  to  be  visited 
witli  confiscation  of  goods,  the  second  with  banish- 
ment, and  the  third  with  deatli.f 

These  severities  have  been  loudly  condemned  by 

tlie  enemies  of  the  reformed  reli-  „ 

J     ..    T  ^      i?  ^1  Unreasonableness 

gion,  and  cited  as  proofs  ot  the  ex-     „{  jjjg  charo-eof 

treme  bigotry   and  intolerance   of    bigotry  brought 

the  Reformers  ;  and  doubtless  they     ,,     JS"'"^^' 

,  ^,     ^         ,  1      i      the  Keformers. 

were  carnal  weapons  that  ought  not 

to  have  been  employed  against  the  adherents  of  the 
old  system  :  but  from  whom  did  the  Reformers 
learn  the  use  of  them  ?  The  maxim  had  been  acted 
upon  for  centuries  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
pains  and  penalties,  that  fire  and  sword,  were 
legitimate  means  of  propagating  truth  and  sup- 
pressing error  ;  and  it  is  no  great  marvel  that  the 
Protestants  were  not  able,  during  the  first  year  of 

*  Kno.x,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.  Keith,  vol.  i.  p.  321.  Spottia- 
wood,  p.  150. 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  123.  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  38. 
Koith,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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their  ascendancy,  to  unlearn  a  lesson  so  long  and 
sedulously  inculcated.  Has  the  Church  of  Rome 
unlearned  it  even  to  the  present  hour  ?  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfair  in  sympathisers  \yith  Romanism  to 
exclaim  against  the  bigotry  of  the  Reformers,  as  if 
they  had  been  the  first  to  introduce  persecuting 
enactments — as  if  no  such  measures  had  ever  been 
heard  of  till  their  daj- — when  the  fact  is  that  for  ge- 
nerations the  Church  of  Rome  had  every  wliere  made 
pains  and  penalties  her  chief  instrument  in  dealing 
with  those  who  difiered  from  her ;  and  the  unfairness 
appears  the  more  deserving  of  reprobation,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  never  in  one  single  instance 
did  the  Reformers  of  Scotland  carry  out  the  perse- 
cuting enactments  made  at  this  time  to  the  extent 
of  taking  away  life.  Can  the  same  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  Romish  Church  in  Scotland,  or  any- 
where else  ?  Of  all  men  in  the  world,  tlie  adherents 
of  Rome  are  the  last  who  should  make  anj'  com- 
plaints about  persecution.  We  justify  not  the 
Reformers  in  regard  to  the  penalties  affixed  to  the 
celebration  of  mass — we  condemn  them — but  we 
maintain  that  their  opponents  had  no  right  to  con- 
demn thent.  He  who  chastises  with  scorpions 
should  be  very  meek,  when  whips  only  are  applied 
to  himself.  It  is  only  the  man  who  repudiates 
persecution  in  all  cases  who  has  aright  to  condemn 
it  iu  any. 
The  ratification  of  the  new  Confession  of  Faith, 
Altered  posLtiou  ^J  -Act  of  Parliament,  was  the  most 
of  the  signal  triumph  which  had  yet  been 

Reformers.  gained  by  the  Reformers.  The 
royal  sanction,  indeed,  was  as  yet  withheld  from 
the  document ;  but,  though  in  ordinary  times  this 
would  have  been  fatal  to  it,  yet  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  period  were  of  an  abnormal  character, 
and  the  Confession  stood  in  the  same  position  as 
numeixjus  other  acts  which  passed  into  laws,  and 
were  afterwards  acquiesced  in  by  the  sovereign. 
The  parliament  of  August,  1560,  was  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  influential  that  ever  had  met, 
and  its  decisions  were  the  best  index  of  tlie  true 
mind  of  the  country.  By  a  public  authority,  there- 
fore, which  really  represented  the  nation,  the 
dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were  set  aside,  and 
a  legal  sanction  was  given  to  the  principles  of  the 
Reformers ;  so  that  they  were  now  to  be  regarded 
as  the  only  authorised  teachers  of  religion,  and  the 
sole  dispensere  of  religious  ordinances.  They  stood 
now,  with  regard  to  the  civil  power,  in  the  same 
position  which  the  adherents  of  the  Romish  Church 
had  formerly  occupied.  It  was  not  enough,  how- 
ever, that  the  doctrines  which  Knox  and  his  asso- 
ciates taught  should  be  publicly  approved  and 
sanctioned ;  it  was  necessary  also  that  a  scheme 
of  discipline  and  church  government  should  be  in- 
stituted, and  that  funds  should  be  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  religious  ordinances,  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  young.  The  petition  presented  to 
parliament  in  August  *  had  made  emphatic  mention 
of  these  important  points,  and  it  had  been  earnestly 
requested  by  the  Reformers  that  some  public  en- 
*  ll'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.    Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 


actraents  should  be  made  with  regard  to  them. 
Knox,  too,  in  the  discourses  which  he  delivered 
upon  the  Book  of  Haggai,  during  tlie  sittings  of 
parliament,  had  di-awn  a  parallel  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Jews  newly  returned  from  Babylon  and 
the  position  of  the  Protestants  just  delivered  from 
the  bondage  of  Rome,  making  a  comparison  between 
the  Jewish  temple  and  the  Christian  Church  ;  and 
he  had  insisted,  witli  his  usual  eloquence  and  ear- 
nestness, upon  the  sin  of  occupying  one's  self  only 
with  his  own  private  affairs,  and  upon  the  duty  of 
making  a  combined  and  strenuous  and  immediate 
effort  to  build  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  But  the 
members  of  parliament  were  by  no  means  so  forward 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  as  they  had  been  to  sanction  the  doctrines 
of  the  new  Confession.  The  spirit  with  which  they 
received  the  application  of  the  Reformers  is  evinced 
by  the  sarcastic  remark,  made  by  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  regarding  the  discourses  of  Knox — 
"  We  must  forget  ourselves,  and  bear  the  barrow  to 
build  the  house  of  God ! ! "  The  subject,  in  fact,  was 
quite  distasteful  to  the  great  body  of  the  nobles, 
and  parliament  separated  without  coming  to  any 
decision  about  the  support  and  government  of  the 
Church,  which  was  a  great  blow  and  sore  discou- 
ragement to  the  Reformers. 

The  ministers,  however,  were  not  to  be  diverted 

from  their  purpose.  Thev  continued    -n  .•        ^ 

^      '■  ,  *;  i  reparation  of 

to  urge  the  subject  with  so  much  a  scheme 
earnestness,  and  with  such  weighty  of  eeolesiastical 
reasons,  that  tlie  Privy  Council,  government. 
immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament, 
commissioned  John  Knox,  John  AVinram,  John 
Spottiswood,  John  Willoek,  John  Douglas,  and  John 
Row,*  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment.f  This  task  they  undertoolc  with  alacrity,  and 
they  performed  it  with  the  same  ability  and  dili- 
gence which  they  had  already  shown  in  drawing  up 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  "  They  took  not  their  ex- 
ample," says  Row,  "  from  any  kirk  in  the  world — 
no,  not  from  Geneva — but  from  tlie  plan  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.''  They  divided  the  work  among  them, 
and  eacli  individual  prepared  his  allotted  portion 
of  it ;  and  then  thej'  all  met  together,  to  bring 
the  whole  under  the  review  of  the  entire  body, 
and,  by  the  effort  of  their  united  judgment,  to  give 
shape  and  form  to  every  part  of  it. 

When  the  document  was  completed,  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  nobility,  who  perused  it,  says  Kno.x, 
many  daj's;|  but  though  some  of  them  were 
highly  pleased  with  its  principles,  and  were  de- 
sirous tliat  it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  law, 
yet  many  of  them  were  averse  Oppposition 
to  the  restraints  which  it  imposed,  given  to  the  Book 
and  to  the  views  which  it  suggested  "^  Discipline, 
as   to  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  property, 

*  It  is  rather  an  odd  circumstance,  that  all  the  persons 
who  were  eraplo3"ed  in  composing  the  First  Confession  of 
Faith,  all  w^ho  were  first  appointed  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendents, and  all  who  had  any  hand  in  constructing  the 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  bore  the  surname  of  John. 

t  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

X  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 
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and  in  mockei-y  they  styled  it  a  devout  imagina- 
tion. A  convention  of  ministers  and  commissioners 
from  various  churches  throughout  the  country — 
commonly  styled  the  First  General  Assembly — was 
held  on  the  20th  December.  The  Book  of  Policy 
and  Discipline  was  laid  before  this  meeting,  and, 
after  being  somewhat  altered  and  abridged,  it  re- 
ceived their  approbation.*  It  was  then  submitted 
to  the  Privy  Council,  in  January,  but  it  was  not 
destined  to  meet  with  the  same  favourable  treat- 
ment from  them.  It  vs'as  opposed  by  many,  not 
because  they  disapproved  in  the  slightest  degree  of 
the  form  of  church  government  which  the  Re- 
formers proposed  to  set  up,  but  because  they  dis- 
liked the  strict  measures  which  were  to  be  employed 
for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and  because  they  were 
unwilling  to  appropriate  out  of  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  in  their  possession  what  was  required  for 
the  support  of  the  ministers,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  for  the  endowments  of  seats  of  learning. 
Not  a  few  of  the  nobles  had  seized  lands  and 
revenues  belonging  to  the  Church  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  respective  estates,t  and  they  wished  to 
retain  undisturbed  possession  of  them.  But,  though 
not  formally  ratified,  the  Book  of  Discipline  was 

,  ,  ,         approved    almost    universally   in 

Approved  by  a      f,^  .       ,      ,.  -      ■   ^  ^    • 

considerable      all  its  leading  principles,   and  it 

portion  of  the  was  subscribed  as  a  whole  by  a 
nobihty.  considerable  portion  of  the  nobi- 
lity, who  expressed  their  adhesion  to  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — "  We  who  have  subscribed  these 
presents,  ha^'ing  advised  with  the  articles  herein 
specified,  and  as  is  above  mentioned  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  book,  think  the  same  good,  and 
conform  to  God's  Word  in  all  points,  conform  to 
notes  and  additions  thereto  eked,  and  promise  to 
set  the  same  forward  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
powers,  providing  that  the  bishops,  abbots,  priors, 
and  other  prelates  and  beneficed  men,  who  else 

*  Row's  MS.  History  of  the  Kirk,  pp.  12-16. 

t  The  rapacity  of  the  nobles,  in  seizing  upon  the  lands  of 
the  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Iteformation,  has  been  the 
subject  of  bitter  invective  for  many  a  day,  and  even  Pro- 
testant ministers  have  spoken  as  if  these  properties  had 
been  wrested  from  them,  though  they  were  never  in  their 
possession  at  all.  Perhaps  the  nobles  have  been  more 
blamed  in  this  matter  than  they  deserved.  The  lands  and 
revenues  in  the  possession  of  the  Ohureh  of  Rome  had  been 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  ancestors  of  the  very  nobles 
who  seized  them  at  the  Reformation,  and  they  had  been  ac- 
quired, not  by  lawful  purchase,  but  by  bringing  the  terrors 
of  the  spiritual  world  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  men  laid 
prostrate  upon  the  bed  of  deatii,  and  by  promising  conti- 
deutly  to  secure  for  them  the  glories  of  heaven  in  return 
for  temporal  gifts  and  endowments.  Many  estates,  to(\  had 
been  made  over  to  the  clergy  by  the  living  to  provide 
masses  for  the  deliverance  of  the  souls  of  departed  friends 
toit  of  purgatory.  When  men's  eyes,  therefore,  were  opened, 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  the  deceptions  by  wliich 
the  Church  of  Rome  had  acquired  tlie  b\dk  of  her  enormous 
property,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  nobles  were  not  very 
scrupulous  in  reclaiming  estates  wliiuh  had  been  originally 
filehed  out  of  their  hands  by  such  means.  Doubtless  it  was 
not  possible  tn  trace  back  every  separate  property  to  the 
source  from  whiuh  it  had  been  originally  derived,  and  there- 
fore ii  perfectly  equitable  adjustment  of  this  kind  was  im- 
]iractieable  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  Churcli  had  been  acquired 
Irom  the  ancestors  of  the  \er)-  individuals  who  seized  it 
at  the  Reformation. 


have  joined  themselves  to  us,  bruik*  the  revenues  of 
their  benefices  during  their  life-time ;  they  sustain- 
ing and  upholding  the  ministry  and  ministers,  as  is 
herein  specified,  for  preaching  of  the  Word  and 
ministering  of  the  sacraments."  f 

This  document  in  reference  to  the  Book  of  Policy 
and  Discipline  was  subscribed  hy  the  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault,  the  Earls  of  Arran,  Argyle,  Glencairn, 
Rothes,  Marisehal,  Monteith,  and  Morton ;  Lords 
James  Stewart,  Boyd,  Yester,  Ochiltree,  Lindsay, 
Sanquhar,  St.  John  of  Torphichen,  the  Master  of 
^laxwell,  the  Master  of  Lindsay,  Drumlanrig, 
Lochinvar,  Garlics,  Balgarnie,  Cunningharahead; 
Alexander  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Galloway  ;  Alexander 
Campbell,  Dean  of  ^Murray,  with  a  great  many 
more.     It  bears  date  27tli  Jan.,  1560 — l.J 

The  approbation  of  the  Book  of  Discipline,  ex- 
pressed by  these  distinguished  noblemen,  has  been 
described  by  various  writers  as  an  act  of  the  Secret 
Council.  It  is  so  styled  in  Dunlop's  Collection  of 
Confessions,  §  and  certainly  it  had  all  the  weight  of 
such  au  act,  for  the  parties  whose  names  were  ap- 
pended to  it  were  the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  individuals  in  the  country..  Their  ex- 
pressed approbation  of  the  Book  of  Discipline, 
coupled  with  the  parliamentary  sanction  which 
had  been  given  to  the  Confession  of  Faith  in 
August,  enabled  the  Reformers  to  proceed  witli  all 
measures  that  were  requisite  for  the  due  settlement 
of  the  Church.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  difference  of  opinion  at  all  with  regard  to 
the  general  framework  of  the  ecclesiastical  body 
that  was  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Romish 
Churcl/  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  country,  with  one  consent,  sub- 
mitted to  almost  all  the  enactments  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline.  It  became  in  reality  the  model,  in 
accordance  with  which  the  affairs  of  the  Cliurch 
were  regulated,  though  it  was  not  possessed  of  a 
strictly  legal  sanction. 

The  first  Book  of  Discipline  is  a  document  of 
considerable  length  and  of  great  Substance  of 
interest.  It  exhibits  the  views  the  first  Book 
which  prevailed  among  the  Re-  °^  Discipline, 
formers  of  Scotland  regarding  the  order  to  be 
observed  in  Christ's  Church,  and  it  shows  the  deep 
anxiety  which  they  felt  to  regulate  all  their  pro- 
ceedings by  Scripture,  and  to  take  every  means  of 
reforming  and  preventing  abuses.  The  first  three 
heads  relate  to  the  test  of  sound  doctrine — viz., 
accordance  with  Scripture,  the  right  administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments,  and  the  duty  of  abolishing 
idolatry  and  all  the  monuments  of  it.  Then  the 
nature  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  brought  into 
view  ;  and  vocation  to  it  is  described  as  consisting 
in  election,  examination,  and  admission.  To  the 
people,  and  to  every  several  congregation,  it  belongs 
to  elect  their  minister ;  and  after  election  the  indi- 
vidual chosen  was  to  be  examined  by  the  ministers 

*  Enjoy. 

t  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

j  Kno.v,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  258.    Calderwood,  vol.  ii,  p.  50. 

J  Vol.  ii.  p.  436. 
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and  elders  of  the  Church  on  the  leading  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  finally  his  admission  to  office  was 
to  take  place  openly  before  the  assembled  congre- 
gation. Nor  was  the  great  scarcity  of  ministers 
to  diminish  the  strictness  of  examination,  for  it 
was  judged  better  to  have  a  few  well-qualified 
labourers  than  a  greater  number  of  ineiHcient  ones  ; 
and  fervent  prayer  meanwhile  was  to  be  made  to 
God  to  thrust  forth  more  labourers  into  his  harvest. 
On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  ministers,  men  were 
to  be  appointed  to  read  the  Common  Prayers  and 
the  Scriptures,  and  if  they  were  diligent  in  ex- 
tending their  knowledge  and  cultivating  their 
gifts,  they  might  in  the  end  be  admitted  to  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  The  same  cause  gave  rise  to 
the  appointment  of  superintendents,  who  were  to 
take  charge  of  an  extensive  district  of  country. 
Theii'  duty  was  not  only  to  preach  regularly  them- 
selves, in  some  part  or  other  of  their  district,  but 
also  to  take  measures  for  supplying  vacant  churches 
with  ministers  or  readers  as  they  could  be  found. 
Yet,  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  the  ministry,  they  were  bound  to  associate  with 
themselves  the  ministers  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes,  and  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
provincial  synod  as  much  as  other  ministers,  and 
might  be  rebuked,  suspended,  or  deposed  by  them 
for  negligence  or  misconduct.  They  were  to  be 
elected  and  admitted  to  office  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  pastors.  They  were  not  to  remain  more 
than  twenty  days  in  any  one  place  during  the 
course  of  their  visitation,  till  they  had  gone  through 
their  whole  bounds.  Thrice  every  week  they  were 
to  preach  at  the  least.  And  when  they  returned 
to  their  principal  town  of  residence,  they  were  not 
t'i  emain  in  it  more  than  three  or  four  months; 
,  0  even  then  they  were  to  be  regularly  employed 
aching, 
jm  the   appointment  of  superintendents  by 

the  Reformers,  it  has  been  ima- 
emporary  .      -,   ■,  ,         ■  .     • 

racter  of  the   gmed  by  some  that  it  was   their 

office  of         purpose  to  set  up  a  modified  episco- 

erinteudent.   paey  in  Scotland.    And  certainly,  if 

-    as  some  form  of  episcopacy  which  they  thought 

'abUshing,  it  was  a  very  different  kind  of  epis- 

-  'V,  as  the  facts  already  mentioned  evince,  from 

■y  episcopacy  that  now  exists  in  the  Church.   But 

-e  terms  employed  in  the  first  Book  of  Discipline 

ake  it  plain  that  the  office  of  superintendent  was 

a  temporary  expedient  occasioned  by  the  great  lack 

of  ministers.     Archbishop  Spottiswood  omits  some 

clauses  relating  to  superintendents ;  but  even  the 

passage  as  quoted  by  him  implies  the  temporary 

character  of  the  office:  "It  is  found  expedient  for 

the  erecting  and  planting  of  churches,  that  at  this 

time  there  be  elected  ten  or  twelve  superintendents." 

The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Discipline 

itself  runs  in  the  following  terms  :  "  "We  consider 

that  if  the   ministers  whom  God  hath  endowed 

with  his  singular  graces  amongst  us,  should  be 

appointed  to  several  places,   there  to  make  their 

continual  residence,  then  the  greatest  part  of  the 

realm  should  be  destitute  of  all  doctrine,  which 


should  not  only  be  the  occasion  of  gi-eat  murmur, 
but  also  be  dangerous  to  the  salvation  of  many. 
And,  therefore,  we  have  thought  it  a  thing  most 
expedient  at  this  time,  that  from  the  whole  num- 
ber of  godly  and  learned  men,  now  present  in  this 
realm,  there  he  selected  ten  or  twelve  (for  in  so 
many  provinces  we  have  divided  the  whole),  to 
whom  charge  and  commandment  should  he  given 
to  plant  and  erect  kirks,  to  set,  order,  and  appoint 
ministers  as  the  former  order  prescribes,  to  the 
countries  that  shall  be  appointed  to  their  care 
where  none  are  now."*  Such  terms  would  hardly 
have  been  employed  in  describing  an  office  which 
the  Reformers  considered  to  be  as  permanent  and 
as  necessary  as  the  office  of  the  ministry  itself. 
Jlr.  Laing,  who  has  very  thoroughly  investigated 
this  subject,  and  made  a  careful  comparison  of  all 
the  original  documents,  pronounces  the  appoint- 
ment of  superintendents  to  have  been  a  temporary 
expedient. t 

Provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  ministry  out 
of  the  rents  of  the  Chm-ch ;  and 
modification  of  the  same  was  to  be  P       • 

made  by  the  judgment  of  the  Chm-ch  every  year  at 
the  choosing  of  the  elders  and  deacons.  A  larger 
stipend  was  to  be  given  to  the  superintendents,  on 
account  of  the  greater  expenditure  fo  which  they 
would  be  liable  in  travelling  from  place  to  place. 

Schools  were  to  be  established  in  every  parish, 
colleges  were  to  be  instituted  in  Schools 

every  notable  town,  and  there  were  Colleges,  and 
to  be  three  universities— viz.,  at  St.  Universities. 
Andrew's,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  with  professors 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  languages,  of  medicine,  laws, 
and  divinity.  And  whilst  the  schools  throughout 
the  country  were  to  be  supported  out  of  the  local 
ecclesiastical  revenues,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  universities  should  be  derived 
from  the  temporalities  of  bishoprics  and  of  churches 
collegiate. 

Strict  discipline  was  to  be  maintained  through- 
out the  church.  Persons  charge-  Churoh  censure 
able  with  breaches  of  the  law  of  and  excom- 
Christ,  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  muaication. 
the  minister,  elders,  and  deacons,  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  to  repentance  ;  but  if  they  continued 
obstinately  in  their  sins,  they  were  to  be  excommu- 
nicated publicly,  and  the  sentence  was  to  be  inti- 
mated through  the  whole  realm,  that  none  might 
have  any  kind  of  conversation  with  'them,  their 
wives  and  families  alone  excepted,  in  eating,  drinls;- 
ing,  buying,  selling,  saluting,  or  conforming  with 
them.  Unto  this  dieipline  the  whole  estate  of  the 
realm,  as  well  the  rulers  as  they  that  are  ruled, 
and  the  preachers  themselves  as  well  as  the  poorest 
within  the  Church,  must  be  subject;  the  ministers 
specially,  because  they,  as  the  eye  and  mouth  of 
the  Church,  should  be  the  most  irreprehensible. 

Besides  ministers  and  superintendents  there  were 
also  to  be  elders  and  deacons,  the  former  to  aid  the 

*  Dunlop'a  Confessions  vol.  ii.  pp.  538,   539.     M'Crie's 
Life  of  Knox,  vol,  ii.  p,  283. 
f  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  iii.  pp.  17,  18. 
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ministers  in  the  spiritual  government  of  the  Church, 
Elders  and  the  latter  to  receive  the  rents 

and  Deacons,  ^ud  gather  the  alms  of  the  Church, 
and  distribute  the  same  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  ministry  and  the  Church. 

Sunday  was  to  be  faithfully  observed.  In  the 
forenoon  the  Word  -was  to  be  preached,  the  sacra- 
Observance  of  ments  were  to  be  administered,  and 
the  Lord  s-day.  marriages  solemnised.  In  the  after- 
noon the  Catechism  was  to  he  taught,  and  young 
children  were  to  he  examined  in  it  in  the  audience 
of  all  the  people.  Parents  and  masters  were  to 
instruct  their  children  and  servants ;  and  if  any 
neglected  this  duty  they  were  liable  to  censure, 
and,  in  the  end,  to  excommunication,  and  then  their 
case  was  to  be  referred  to  the  civil  magistrate. 
It  was  judged  proper,  also,  that  there  should  he 
■Weekly  exercise  in  every  town  a  weekly  exercise 
of  prophecying.  called  prophecyirg,  to  be  attended 
by  the  ministers  and  learned  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  six  miles  round.  Portions  of  scripture 
were  to  be  read  and  expounded  at  these  meetings. 
And  all  who  were  known  to  have  any  gifts  fitted 
for  edifying  the  Church  were  to  be  charged  by  the 
ministers  and  elders  to  attend,  that  they  might  be 
trained  for  serving  in  the  vocation  of  the  ministry. 
And  if  any  disobeyed,  the  censures  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  used  against  them,  witli  consent  of  the 
civil  magistrate ;  for  no  man  was  to  be  permitted  to 
live  as  ho  pleased  within  the  Church,  but  all  were 
to  bestow  their  labours  where  it  was  thought  they 
might  serve  to  the  edification  of  others. 

The  remaining  articles  related  to  marriage,  burial, 
repair  of  churches,  and  the  punishment  of  those 
who  profaned  the  sacraments.* 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  famous  first 
Merits  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  It  manifests 
first  Book  of  the  ardent  desire  which  the  Re- 
Discipline,  foi-rners  felt  to  have  the  whole  na- 
tion thoroughly  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel,  and  so  educated  that  all  might  be  able  to 
judge  for  themselves.  The  greater  pait  of  its  provi- 
sions were  not  only  unexceptionable,  but  admirable  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  far  greater  number  of  them  were 
universally  appro-\'ed.  The  only  points  which  ex- 
cited opposition,  and  which  liindered  the  book  from 
being  ratified,  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  had  been, 
were  the  appropriation  proposed  of  Church  reve- 
nues, and  the  discipline  to  be  exercised  upon 
persons  chargeable  with  immoralities.  Many  of 
the  nobles  had  seized  considerable  portions  of 
ecclesiastical  propertj-,  and  they  were  unwilling  to 
abandon  the  prize  ;  and  the  discipline  which  it  was 
proposed  to  institute  was  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
multitudes.  The  Reformers  did  not  sufEcienHy 
distinguish  between  the  Church  and  the  nation. 
Their  scheme  of  discipline,  as  applied  to  a  Churcli 
consisting  of  parties  who  have  voluntarily  joined 
it,  is  unexceptionable,  and  such  as  ought  to  exist 
in  every  Church  ;  but  the  idea  that  such  a  discipline 
could  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  a  whole  nation, 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  pp.  185-257.  Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
Spottiswood,  pp.  152-174. 


or  all  the  inhabitants  of  any  given  district,  was 
certainly  a  great  mistake ;  and  it  was  no  wonder 
that,  viewed  in  this  light,  many  styled  it  a  devout 
imagination.  If  the  Church  is  to  be  made  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  nation,  then  its  discipline  must 
be  brought  down  to  the  standard  of  the  world's 
morality;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is 
determined  to  have  a  scriptural  discipline,  then  it 
must  he  applied  only  to  those  who  profess  faith  in 
Christ,  and  thus  place  themselves  under  ecclesi- 
astical authority  ;  and  even  with  regard  to  them, 
what  is  done  must  involve  no  curtailment  of  civil 
privileges,  nor  appeal  for  enforcement  to  the  civil 
magistrate. 

When  the  enactments  of  parliament  regarding 
religion  were   carried  to  France  for  ratification, 
by  Sir  James  Sandilands,  Knight       Unsuccessful 
of  Rhodes,   he  was   treated  with       mission  of  Sir 
great  contempt  and  severity,  par-    James  Sandilands 
ticularly  by  the  uncles  of  Queen  °    '^'''^^' 

Mary,  who  reproached  him  bitterly  for  acting  so 
inconsistently  with  his  position  as  a  knight  of  the 
holy  order  as  to  take  a  commission  from  rebels,  to 
solicit  the  ratification  of  execrable  heresies.  His 
mission  altogether  failed  of  its  object ;  and  though 
he  made  every  effort  to  moderate  the  feelings  of 
indignation  that  were  manifested  against  him,  he 
was  dismissed  without  an  answer.  Meanwhile,  ■ 
Francis  II.,  Mary's  husband,  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded on  the  thi-one  of  France  by  his  brother, 
Charles  IX.,  who,  in  March,  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Scotland — Noailles,  a  senator  of  Bordeaux — to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  restoration  of  all  church- 
men to  theplacesfrom  which  they  had  been  ejected. 
In  the  absence  of  Lord  James  Stewart,  who  had 
been  commissioned  to  proceed  to  France  to  invite 
the  now  widowed  Queen  of  Scotland  home,  the 
council  declined  giving  an  answer  to  the  French 
ambassador ;  but  in  the  end  of  May,  after  Lord 
James's  return,  a  convention  of  the  nobility  was 
held  at  Edinburgh,  at  which  the  proposals  of  the 
King  of  France  received  a  decided  negative.*  It 
was  unanimously  declared  that  Scotland  could  not 
abandon  the  alliance  with  England ;  that,  having 
renounced  the  Pope's  authority,  she  would  main- 
tain his  priests  and  vassals  no  longer  ;  and  that 
she  could  not  recognise  the  p)arties  whose  restora- 
tion to  office  was  solicited  as  office-bearers  in  the 
church  at  all. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  by  parliament     ai]  „•  i  i  f   t 
in  August,  and  to  the  establish-  mthe 

ment  of  the  Reformed  Church  foundation  of  the 
which  ensued,  that  the  parliament  Reformed  Church, 
wliich  took  these  grave  measures  was  not  a  legal 
meeting.  Caldcrwood,  indeed,  attempts  to  show 
that  the  previous  pacification  fully  authorised  the 
meeting,  and  that  none  of  the  preliminaries  requi- 
site to  constitute  it  quite  a  formal  parliament  were 
wanting.   But  this  is  more  than  can  be  made  good. 

*  Spottiswood,  p.  151.  Eobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  Tytler. 
vol.  Yi.  p.  263. 
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True  it  has  been  shown  by  Tytler  that  the  crown, 
the  mace,  and  the  sword  were  laid  upon  the  seat  or 
throne  usually  occupied  by  the  queen.  But  still 
the  fact  is,  that  the  sovereign's  authority  was 
not  given  for  holding  the  parliament,  and  that 
the  sovereign's  ratification  of  what  was  done  in 
the  parliament  was  refused,  when  Sir  James  San- 
dilands  was  sent  to  Prance  to  obtain  it.  It  is 
vain,  therefore,  to  treat  the  legality  of  this  par- 
liament as  a  question  of  forms,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  show  that  in  nothing  did  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure deviate  from  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
constitution.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  proceedings 
of  the  Congregation  were  abnormal ;  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  that  they  were  unjust  or  unwar- 
ranted. Society  was  in  a  transition  state,  and  it 
was  impossible  that  old  forms  could  be  thrown 
aside,  and  new  ones  adopted,  without  some  measure 
of  violence.  No  friend  of  the  British  constitution, 
as  at  present  existing,  can  maintain  that  resistance 
to  the  supreme  power  is  at  all  times  wrong ;  there 
are  times  when  resistance  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriot.  The  simple  question,  therefore,  is  whe- 
ther the  Congregation  were  warranted  in  the  first 
steps  which  they  took  in  resisting  the  Regent, 
after  their  repeated  experience  of  her  duplicity, 
when  they  found  they  could  trust  to  no  promise 
which  she  gave,  and  when  the  lives  of  all  who 
breathed  a  word  against  the  doctrines  of  Rome 
were  in  hourly  peril.  If  they  were  justified  in  re- 
fusing submission  to  an  authority  which  was  only 
watching  for  their  destruction,  which  sought  to 
compel  them  to  worship  God  according  to  forms 
they  considered  idolatrous,  then  they  were  jus- 
tified in  carrying  out  the  work  on  which  they  had 
entered,  and  it  is  childish  trifling  to  object  to  them 
that  they  violated  various  forms  observed  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  government.  The  opponents 
they  had  to  deal  with  were  troubled  with  no  such 
Bqueamishness,  when  their  own  ends  were  to  be 
served.  It  is  well  known,  and  it  is  acknowledged 
by  Tytler  himself,*  that  the  Guiscan  faction,  who 
directed  all  the  movements  of  the  Regent  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  had  Mary  completely  under  their 
influence,  aimed  at  the  total  destruction  of  the 
party  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
also  a  well-attested  fact,  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  religious  troubles  in  Scotland,  the  French 
ecclesiastics  sent  over  to  direct  the  Regent  advised 
her  to  dissemble  with  the  Congregation,  to  call  a 
parliament  at  Leith  or  Edinburgh,  and,  having  got 
the  chief  leaders  under  one  roof,  to  seize  the  most 
violent  of  them,  and  put  them  to  death. t  Was  this 
according  to  the  forms  of  parliament  ?  And  the 
lords  of  the  Congregation,  forsooth,  were  bound, 
m  dealing  with  parties  who  thus  trampled  upon  all 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  230. 
t  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  231. 


laws,  human  and  divine,  to  observe  every  form  and 
rule  of  etiquette !  AVe  have  reason  to  bless  God 
that  they  had  juster  notions  of  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  position,  and  that  they  were 
enabled  to  complete,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 
the  indispensable  work  of  Reformation  which 
they  had  begun.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  they 
opposed  the  sovereign's  authority  to  the  extent 
they  did,  but  that  they  did  not  carry  their  opposi- 
tion a  great  deal  further.  "Would  a  Popish  country 
have  received  a  Protestant  queen  as  warmly  as  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  Scotland  welcomed  Mary 
when  she  returned  from  France  ?  jS"o  Romanist  will 
saj'  so.  And  yet  there  are  Romanists  who  can 
censure  the  Congregation  for  disloyalty  to  Mary. 
But  it  seems  to  be  a  maxim  with  the  adherents  of 
Rome,  that  they  have  a  right  to  expect  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  from  Protestants,  which  they  lie 
under  no  obligation  to  grant  in  turn.  Christ's 
golden  rule  does  not  apply  to  them  !  * 

Thus  was  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  commenced  in  times  of  darkness  and 
trouble,  and  which  had  been  carried  on  for  years 
amid  great  dangers  and  sore  discouragements, 
brought  at  last,  yith  the  blessing  of  God,  to  a  most 
triumphant  issue.  The  faint  dawn  of  morning  had 
struggled  through  storm  and  tempest  into  the  clear 
light  of  noon-day ;  and  the  work  was  now  asto- 
nishingly complete.  The  mind  of  the  nation  was 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  in  consequence  of  the  unwearied  preaching 
of  the  Reformers,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave 
to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  the 
Romish  dogmas  never  again  made  any  progress  in 
the  country.  Every  effort  to  raise  them  to  influence 
and  power  proved  abortive.  The  truth  of  God  had 
secured  for  itself  a  dwelling-place  in  the  mighty 
heart  of  the  nation  ;  and  no  reverses  or  changes 
were  ever  able  afterwards  to  dislodge  it.  IMay 
God  in  his  great  mercy  maintain  the  pure  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel  amongst  us,  and  enable  us  to 
be  faithful  in  holding  fast  and  spreading  abroad 
the  privileges  we  enjoy  ! 

*  It  is  painful  to  make  such  observations  regarding  any 
body  of  men,  but  their  truth  and  justice  are  too  obvious  to 
be  questioned.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  same  unfair- 
ness continues  to  characterise  the  .adherents  of  Koine — a 
clamorous  demand  for  privileges  to  themselves,  coupled 
with  the  obstinate  refusal  of  them  to  others  whenever  they 
have  the  power.  In  llomisli  countries  we  have  seen,  within 
the  last  few  years,  Protestants  belonging  to  our  own  nation 
thrown  into  prisons  for  reading  and  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures, although  in  this  country  Eomanists  enjoy,  by  law, 
the  most  unbounded  liberty  of  worship  and  religious  action. 
iVnd  what  is  no  less  marvellous  than  shameful,  the  Romanists 
of  Britain  never  censure  tiie  atrocities  which  are  com- 
mitted in  Popish  countries  against  Protestants,  whilst  yet 
the  slightest  approach  to  a  curtailment  of  their  privileges 
here  is  met  with  a  furious  outcry  against  our  intolerance 
and  bigotry.  Is  there  any  Popish  country  where  Protes- 
tants enjoy  as  much  liberty  as  Eomanists  do  in  this  country  ? 
Then  where  does  the  charge  of  intolerance  fall .' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

MART. 

A..D.  1561—1565. 

Maet  was  indebted  for  her  safe  passage  partly  to 
a  favourable  wind,  and  partly  to  a  dense  fog,  under 
cover  of  which  she  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  Eng- 
lish fleet.  She  landed  in  circumstances  by  no  means 
calculated  to  divert  her  from  the  melancholy  which 
had  fastened  on  her  spirits  in  consequence  of  her 
departure  from  her  beloved  Franco.  The  day  on 
which,  after  thirteen  years  of  absence,  she  returned 
to  her  native  kingdom,  was  dull  and  gloomy. 
Knox  says  that,  "  In  the  memory  of  man,  that  day  of 
the  year  was  never  seen  a  more  dolorous  face  of 
the  heaven  than  was  at  her  arrival,  which  two 
days  after  did  so  continue  ;  for  besides  the  surface 
wet,  a  corruption  of  the  air,  the  mist  was  so  thick 
and  dark,  that  scarce  might  any  man  espy  another 
the  length  of  two  pair  of  buttis.  The  sun  was 
not  seen  to  shine  two  days  before,  nor  two  days 
after."  * 

Arriving  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  was  anti- 
cipated, she  found  that  few  preparations  had  been 
made  for  her  reception.  Her  greeting,  however, 
was  not  on  that  account  the  less  hearty  or  enthu- 
siastic. All  classes  of  her  subjects  hastened  to 
express  their  joy  and  demonstrate  their  loyalty. 
"  At  the  sound  of  the  cannons  which  the  galleys 
shot,  the  multitude  being  advertised,  happy  was  he 
or  she  that  might  have  the  presence  of  the  queen." 
Landing  at  ten  o'clock,  Mary  would  have  proceeded 
immediately  to  Holj'rood;  but  the  defective  cha- 
racter of  the  arrangements  rendered  it  necessary  that 
she  should  defer  her  intention  till  the  afternoon.  In 
the  interval  she  remained  at  Leith,  where  she  was 
visited  bj'  the  Lord  James,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and 
other  nobles.  Accustomed  to  the  splendid  equipages 
of  a  rich  and  luxurious  court,  she  was  sensibly 
affected  by  the  contrast  presented  in  the  miserable 
arrangements  made  for  her  conveyance  to  the 
palace.  As  there  were  no  carriages  in  Scotland, 
she  was  obliged  to  proceed  on  horseback.  This, 
in  itself,  was  no  hardship,  as  the  queen  rode 
well  and  gracefully;  but  as  Brantome,  the  French 
historian,  relates,  she  was  subjected  on  this  occasion 
to  a  mortification  trying  enough  to  one  of  her  years 
and  disposition.  Her  favourite  state  palfrey,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  the  choice  stud  reserved  for 
the  use  of  herself  and  ladies,  had  been  captured 
by  the  English  admiral,  in  the  same  ship  with 
the  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  and  carried  into  the  port 
of  London.  In  supplying  this  loss,  it  appears 
that  the  Lord  James,  probably  from  want  of  time, 
had  not  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of 
steeds  for  the  use  of  the  royal  party.  This  dis- 
covery of  the  poverty  of  her  realm,  in  the  presence, 
too,  of  the  French  nobility,  was  extremely  mor- 
tifying to  Mary.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as 
»  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 


she  observed  to  her  attendants — "  These  are  not 
like  the  appointments  to  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  ;  but  it  behoves  me  to  arm  myself  with 
patience."  * 

Unauspicious  as  was  this  incident,  she  could  not 
but  perceive  that  her  reception,  Mary's 

though  rude,  was  sincere  and  cor-  reception, 
dial.  Her  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
her  position,  were  all  calculated  to  engage  the  in- 
terest and  affection  of  a  warm-hearted,  generous 
people  ;  and  as  they  crowded  round  her  with 
boisterous  demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  her  mo- 
mentary feelings  of  vexation  must  have  given  way 
to  livelier  emotions,  more  worthy  of  her  character 
and  prospects. 

On  her  way  to  Holyrood  she  was  met  by  a  party 
of  suppliants,  who,  being  in  some  peril  on  account 
of  an  insurrectionary  tumult  which  had  disturbed 
the  city  about  a  month  previous  to  her  return, 
seized  this  favourable  opportunity  of  suing  for  her 
majesty's  pardon.  As  illustrative  of  the  character 
of  the  times,  we  may  notice  the  origin  and  nature 
of  this  disturbance.  Austere  in  their  principles 
and  practice,  the  Reformers  had  for  some  time  past 
expressed  their  strong  disapprobation  of  the  sports 
and  pastimes  of  the  people,  which,  however  in 
themselves  promotive  of  innocent  recreation,  were 
but  too  frequently  the  occasion  of  most  disgraceful 
scenes.  They  had  succeeded  in  prohibiting  tho 
May-games ;  but  the  popular  pantomime  of  Robin 
Hood  still  survived.  In  the  spring  of  1561,  this 
play  was  acted  in  Edinburgh,  the  principal  charac- 
ters being  represented  by  servants  and  appren- 
tices. The  day  on  which  it  was  performed  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Sunday,  and  as  a  grave  offence 
was  thereby  committed,  the  unfortunate  man  who 
had  personated  Robin  Hood,  James  Kellone,  a 
shoemaker,  was  committed  to  prison,  and  con- 
demned by  the  magistrates  to  be  hanged.  Great 
eiforts  were  made  to  get  this  severe  sentence  modi- 
fied, but  in  vain.  Knox  and  the  bailies  were 
solicited  in  his  behalf,  but  they  refused  to  interfere. 
But,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
times,  when  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  man's  exe- 
cution arrived,  and  the  gibbet  was  set  up,  the  crafts- 
men, apprentices,  and  servants  flew  to  arms,  seized 
the  provost  and  bailies,  and  shut  them  up  in  Alex- 
ander Guthrie's  writing-booth ;  pulled  down  the 
gibbet,  and  broke  it  to  pieces ;  then  rushed  to  the 
Toibooth,  which,  being  fastened  from  within,  they 
broke  open  the  doors  with  hammers,  and  delivered 
the  condemned  Robin  Hood,  together  with  all  the 
other  prisoners  there,  in  despite  of  magistrates  and 
ministers.  One  of  the  bailies  imprisoned  in  the 
writing- booth  shot  a  dag  or  pistol  at  the  insurgents, 
and  grievously  wounded  the  servant  of  a  craftsman. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a  fierce  conflict,  which  con- 
tinued from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  eight  in  the 
evening,  during  which  time  not  a  man  in  the  town 
made  any  effort  to  defend  either  provost  or  bailies. 
Eventually  the  rioters  were  so  far  successfttl  as  to 
compel  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  secure  their 
*  Iirant6me, 
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release,  to  promise  them  an  amnesty.*  Notwith- 
standing this,  being  in  some  apprehension  that  severe 
measures  might  be  yet  taken  against  them,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  their  sovereign 
to  implore  her  clemency.  There  was  evidently 
much  propriety  as  well  as  policy  in  the  gracious 
manner  in  which  their  humble  petition  was  received 
and  granted. 

Brantunie  gives  a  lively  and  amusing  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  her  subjects  attempted  to 
provide  for  the  entertainment  of  their  queen  by 
concerts  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with 
which  they  regaled  her  during  successive  nights, 
to  her  great  apparent  satisfaction,  but  certainly  to 
the  grievous  annoyance  of  her  refined  attendants. 
The  apartments  she  then  occupied  in  the  palace 
were  on  the  ground-floor.  "  There  came,"  he  says, 
"  under  her  window,  five  or  six  hundred  citizens  of 
that  town,  who  gave  her  a  concert  of  the  vilest 
fiddles  and  little  rebecs,  which  are  as  bad  as  tliey 
can  be  in  tliat  country,  and  accompanied  them 
with  singing  Psalms,  but  so  wretchedly  out  of  tune 
and  concord,  that  nothing  could  bo  worse.  Ah, 
what  melody  it  was  !  what  a  lullaby  for  the  night ! " 
Knox  speaks  of  these  musicians  as  "  a  company  of 
honest  men,  who,  with  instruments  of  music,  gave 
their  salutations  at  her  chamber  window ; "  and 
adds,  that  "  tlie  melody,  as  she  alleged,  liked  her 
well,  and  she  willed  the  same  to  be  continued." 
However,  she  took  good  care  to  change  her  apart- 
ments, and  removed  to  a  quarter  of  the  palace  less 
accessible  to  the  sound  of  this  unwelcome  min- 
strelsy. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  appre- 

_,  ,     ,        .       eiate  the  very  trying  and  difficult 
State  of  parties.  .,.  ^,    •'       •'".,,         ^, 

position     then    occupied     by    the 

youthful  sovereign.  She  was  only  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  had  entered  on  the  cares  of  government 
without  experience,  with  but  .few  advisers  on  whom 
she  could  rely  with  any  confidence,  and  with  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  manners,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms, which  prevailed  among  the  people  she  was 
called  to  govern.  The  religious  controversies  of  the 
age  were  a  source  of  perpetual  disquiet.  Both  par- 
ties carried  on  the  struggle  with  violence  and  pas- 
sion. The  Protestants  were  now  in  the  ascendant ; 
but  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries  prevented 
them  from  at  all  times  using  their  power  with  mo- 
deration and  temper.  Tlie  Catholics  were  depressed, 
and  the  contrast  of  their  present  circumstances  with 
their  former  supremacy  in  the  state  urged  them  to 
resort  to  the  most  violent  expedients  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  their  authority.  Jilary's  situation 
was  one  in  which  she  might  not  unreasonably  have 
looked  for  the  forbearance  and  sympathy  of  her 
subjects.  All  her  prepossessions  and  early  asso- 
ciations' were  in  favour  of  the  lloniish  religion  ; 
and  yet  from  motives,  not  less  of  justice  than 
expediency,  she  was  bound  to  afford  her  counte- 
nance and  support  to  that  form  of  religion  to  which 
from  principle  and  education  she  was  firmly  opposed, 
but  which,  as  the  religion  of  the  majority,  she  was 
•  Diurnal  of  Occurrcnts,  p.  66. 


compelled  to  respect.  Nor  were  the  political  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom  more  calculated  to 
inspire  her  with  confidence  in  this  commencement 
of  her  reign.  The  people  were  rude  and  turbulent. 
The  nobles,  at  all  times  difficult  to  control,  had  not 
only  during  the  late  disturbances  accumulated 
considerable  wealth,  but,  from  the  long  absence 
of  the  sovereign,  had  attained  to  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence inconsistent  with  the  legitimate  supre- 
macy of  the  crown.  The  lengthened,  and  in  many 
respects  unfortunate  character  of  the  regency,  had 
acted  on  the  kingdom  with  injurious  effect  in  weak- 
ening the  authority  of  rulers,  and  engendering 
contempt  for  the  law.  For  the  last  two  years,  in 
particular,  a  state  of-  almost  pure  anarchy  had 
prevailed — without  a  regent,  without  a  supreme 
council,  without  the  power  or  even  the  form  of 
a  regular  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  no  situation  in  life,  how- 
ever desperate,  is  without  its  partial  alleviations, 
there  were  circumstances  connected  with  Mary's 
advent  to  the  throne  which,  if  they  did  not  alto- 
gether counterbalance  the  disadvantages  now  men- 
tioned, at  least  contributed  to  render  her  position 
more  hopeful.  The  presence  of  royalty  never  failed 
to  command  the  attachment  and  respect  of  the  Scot- 
tish people.  The  absence  of  the  sovereign  from 
Scotland  had  been  viewed  with  regret  by  all  parties, 
and  her  return  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm.  The 
establishment  of  the  court  at  Holyrood,  followed  as 
it  was  by  the  revival  of  shows  and  pageantry,  ex- 
cited great  and  general  satisfaction  ;  but  that  \\  hich 
was  most  calculated  to  endear  to  her  subjects  their 
youthful  queen,  was  her  personal  charncter,  her 
extreme  beautj',  the  gracefulness  of  her  manners, 
her  cultivated  mind,  and  varied  accomplishments. 
"  The  progress  she  had  made  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  were  then  esteemed  necessary  or 
orniunental,  was  far  beyond  what  is  commonly 
attained  by  princes  :  and  all  her  other  qualities 
were  rendered  more  agreeable  by  a  courteous  affa- 
bility which,  without  lessening  the  dignity  of  a 
prince,  steals  on  the  hearts  of  subjects  with  a 
bewitching  insinuation."  The  impression  which 
her  appearance  produced  is  thus  related  by  Cas- 
telnau — "  She  quickly  won  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  the  graciousncss  and  sweetness  of  her  deport- 
ment. Nature  had  endowed  her  with  every  requi- 
site for  realising  the  beau  ideal  of  a  female  sovereign, 
and  the  Scotch  were  proud  of  possessing  a  queen 
who  was  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  among  the 
ladies  of  that  age."  The  circumstances  of  her  his- 
tory, also,  already  a  melancholy  one,  could  not  fail  to 
prepossess  in  her  favour  a  chivahous  and  generous- 
hearted  people.  Buchanan  thus  bcautifuUj'  alludes 
to  the  touching  interest  which  attached  to  the 
youthful  queen  : — "  Born  amid  the  storms  of  war, 
she  was  deprived  of  her  father  within  six  days  after 
her  birth.  She  was  educated  indeed  carefully  by 
her  mother,  an  accomplished  princess ;  but,  left 
amid  domestic  seditions  and  foreign  wars,  a  prey 
to  the  strongest,  and  before  she  could  be  sensible  of 
her  misfortune,   exposed  to   the   most    imminent 
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hazards  of  chance.     Next,  leaving  her  country  as 

if  sent  into  banishment,  and  preserved  with  difB- 

culty  from  the  arms  of  enemies  and  the  fury  of 

the  waves.     There  fortune   smiled  upon   her  for 

a  little,  exalted  by  an  illustrious  marriage ;  but 

it  was   only  a   transient   glimpse   of  joy,  for  her 

mother  and  husband  cut  off,  she  was  now  left  to 

sorrow  and  widowhood,  her  new  kingdoms  gone, 

and  her  ancient  inheritance  uncertain."  * 

Soon  after  Mary's  arrival  at  the  capital,  an  inci- 

„    .^        ^        dent  occurred,  trifling  in  itself,  but 
iliXcltement  on        ,  •  ,       ,,         ,      •  .  . 

occasion  of  the    which,   threatening  to  issue  in   a 

mass  being  said  serious  disturbance,  indicated  but 
„,  "^"i  E  1  ^''°  clearly  the  temper  of  the  times. 
When  the  lord  James  had  been 
dispatched  to  France,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading the  queen  to  return  to  Scotland,  he  had 
maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  more  zealous  of  the 
Reformers,  that  no  one  should  venture  to  interfere 
■with  the  sovereign  in  the  exercise  of  her  religion,  so 
long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  precincts  of  her  own 
household.  It  was  only  reasonable  and  just  that 
the  same  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  wor- 
ship which  were  granted  freely  to  her  subjects 
should  be  enjoyed  by  herself  On  the  first  Sunday 
subsequent  to  her  return  she  ordered  mass  to  be 
said  in  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  preparations  for 
this  service  caused  great  excitement  amongst  the 
Protestants.  The  Master  of  Lindsay,  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  rushed  into  the  court  of  the 
palace,  exclaiming  that  "  the  idolator  priest  should 
die  the  death."  A  law  had  some  time  previous 
been  promulgated,  forbidding,  under  the  penalty 
of  death,  the  public  celebration  of  the  mass.  The 
tumult  increasing,  and  the  multitude,  who  had 
now  collected,  threatening  in  their  fury  to  enter 
the  chapel,  and  lay  violent  hands  on  the  priest,  the 
Lord  James  placed  himself  at  the  door,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  rioters. 
This  conduct  gave  great  offence  to  many  members 
of  the  Congregation.  The  real  motive  of  his  action 
is  apparent  enough,  but  his  excuse  was,  that  he 
wished  to  prevent  any  Scotchman  from  witnessing 
the  idolatrous  service.  After  the  priest  had  per- 
formed his  functions,  he  was  committed  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Lord  Robert,  the  Commendator  of  Holyrood, 
and  Lord  John  of  Coldingham,  who  conducted  him 
in  safety  to  his  residence.  "  And  so,"  says  Knox, 
"  the  godly  departed  with  great  grief  of  heart,  and 
that  afternoon  repaired  to  the  Abbey  in  great  com- 
panies, and  gave  plain  signification  that  they  could 
not  abide  that  the  land  which  God  had  by  his 
power  purged  from  idolatry  should  be  polluted 
again. f 

A  few  days  after,  Mary,  by  advice  of  her  Privy 
Proclamation  Council,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
issued  by  the  which  she  stated  that  a  meeting  of 
_  -Privy  Council,  the  Estates  would  be  held  shortly, 
in  order  that  the  religious  differences  among  her 
subjects  might  be  satisfactorily  accommodated.  In 
the  meantime,   she   assured  her   subjects   of  her 

*  Buchanan,  vol.  ii.  p.  240. 
t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  271. 


determination  to  uphold  that  form  of  religious 
woi'ship  which  she  found  established  in  the  country, 
and  that  any  one  attempting,  either  publicly  or 
privately,  to  make  innovations  upon  it,  would 
be  punished  with  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  expressed  her  resolution  to  assert  for  herself 
the  same  liberty  of  conscience  as  she  granted  to 
others,  and  prohibited,  under  the  same  penalty, 
any  of  her  Protestant  subjects  from  interfering 
with  her  domestic  servants,  or  any  of  the  persons 
who  had  accompanied  her  from  France,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  either  within  or  with- 
out the  palace.  This  proclamation  was  but  ill- 
received  on  the  part  of  the  Reformers,  who  refrained, 
however,  from  any  expression  of  their  opinion. 
The  only  man  who  protested  against  it  was  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  who,  when  it  was  made  known  at 
the  Market  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  exclaimed,  in  the 
hearing  of  the  heralds  and  people,  "  that  he  dis- 
sented that  any  protection  or  defence  should  be 
made  to  the  queen's  domestics,  or  to  any  that  came 
from  France,  to  offend  God's  majesty,  and  to  violate 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  more  than  to  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  for  God's  law  had  pronounced  death  against 
the  idolator,  and  the  laws  of  the  i-ealm  had  ap- 
pointed punishment  for  the  saying  and  hearing  of 
the  mass,  which  (said  he)  I  here  protest,  be  uni- 
versally observed,  and  that  none  be  exempted,  until 
such  time  as  a  law,  as  publicly  made,  and  as  con- 
sonant to  the  law  of  God,  have  disannulled  the 
former."*  The  following  Sunday,  Knox,  denounc- 
ing the  abominations  of  idolatry  with  his  usual 
vehemence  of  manner  and  language,  observed,  that 
"  one  mass  was  more  fearful  to  him  than  if  ten 
thousand  armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part 
of  the  realm  for  the  pm'pose  of  suppressing  the 
whole  religion.  For  in  our  God  there  is  strength 
to  resist  and  confound  multitudes,  whereof,  here- 
tofore, we  have  had  experience  ;  but  when  we  join 
hands  with  idolatiy,  it  is  no  doubt  but  that  God's 
amicable  presence  and  comfortable  defence  leaveth 
us ;  and  what  shall  then  become  of  us." 

The  queen  had  only  been  a  week  in  Edinburgh, 
before  she  took  what  was  deemed  Interview  of  Mary 
by  her  own  party  the  bold  and  im-  "^ith  Knox, 
prudent  step  of  requesting  an  interview  with  the 
great  Reformer.  Whether  this  measure  originated 
with  herself  or  with  her  Protestant  advisers,  it  was 
certainly,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  her  posi- 
tion, judicious  and  politic.  Recognising  in  Knox 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  most  influential 
part}'  in  the  state,  to  which  in  so  many  points  she 
was  unfortunately  opposed,  it  was  obviously  her 
best  policy  to  have  a  personal  meeting  with  that 
leader,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  his 
views  and  explaining  her  own,  but,  if  possible, 
of  conciliating  one  who  exercised  so  great  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  interests  of  her  subjects  and  the 
security  of  her  government.  The  circumstances  of 
this  interview,  which,  in  many  not  unimportant 
respects,  have  been  grossly  misrepresented,  are  re- 
corded by  Knox  himself.  According  to  his  own 
•  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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statement,  the  queen  commenced  the  conference 
by  accusing  him  of  exciting  a  part  of  her  subjects 
against  herself  and  the  late  Queen-mother ;  affirming 
that  he  had  written  a  book  against  her  just  autho- 
rity ;  and  that  he  \vas  the  cause  of  much  sedition 
and  great  slaughter  in  England.  To  which  Knox 
replied,  that  "  as  touching  that  book  which  seemeth 
so  highly  to  offend  your  majesty^  it  is  most  certain 
that  I  wrote  it,  and  am  content  that  all  the  learned 
world  judge  of  it.  I  hear  that  an  Englishman 
hath  written  against  it,*  but  I  have  not  read  him. 
If  he  have  sufficiently  disproved  my  reasons,  and 
established  his  contrary  proposition  with  as  evident 
testimony  as  I  have  done  mine,  I  shall  not  be  ob- 
stinate, but  shall  confess  my  error  and  ignorance. 
But  to  this  hour  I  have  thought,  and  yet  think, 
myself  alone  to  be  more  able  to  sustain  the  things 
affirmed  in  that  my  work  than  any  ten  in  Europe 
shall  be  able  to  confute." — "  Ye  think,  then,"  said 
Mary,  "  that  I  have  no  just  authority  ?"■ — In  reply, 
Knox,  affirmed  that  this  was  by  no  means  a  just 
inference,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  written 
against  female  government ;  his  book  containing  a 
summary  of  his  opinions,  and  not  pledging  him  to 
resist  legitimate  authority — "men  in  all  ages  having 
their  judgments  free  in  such  matters,  publishing 
them  both  with  pen  and  tongue,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing, they  themselves  have  lived  in  the  common 
society  with  others,  and  borne  patiently  with  the 
en'ors  and  imperfections  which  they  could  not 
mend."  "  Even  so,  madam,  am  I  content  to  do,  in 
uprightness  of  heart,  with  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience.  I  have  communicated  my  judgment  to 
the  world  ;  if  the  realm  find  no  inconvenience  from 
the  regiment  of  a  woman,  that  which  they  approve 
I  shall  not  further  disallow  than  within  my  own 
breast,  but  shall  be  also  well  content  to  live  under 
your  grace,  as  Paul  was  to  live  under  Nero." — 
"  But,"  said  Mary,  "  you  speak  of  women  in  ge- 
neral."— "  Most  true  it  is,  madam,"  he  replied, 
"  and  yet  it  appeareth  to  me  that  wisdom  should 
persuade  your  grace  never  to  raise  trouble  for  that, 
which  to  this  day  hath  not  troubled  your  majesty, 
neither  in  person  nor  yet  in  authority." — "  But 
yet,"  she  rejoined,  "  you  have  taught  the  people  to 
receive  another  religion  than  their  princes  can  allow  ; 
and  how  can  that  doctrine  be  of  God,  seeing  that 
God  commands  subjects  to  obey  their  princes  ? " 
In  replying  to  this  remark,  Knox  took  occasion 
to  lay  down  the  true  doctrine  of  the  obedience 
which  a  ruler  might  claim  from  the  subject,  and 
the  nature  of  the  limitations  which  of  necessity 
were  attached  to  that  obedience.  In  the  matter  of 
religion,  for  example,  he  contended  that  subjects 
were  bound  to  follow  not  the  will  of  their  prince, 
but  the  commands  of  their  God.  "  If  all  men  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  religion  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
what  religion  would  there  have  been  on  the  face  of 
the  earth?  Daniel  and  his  fellows  were  subjects 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius,  and  yet,  madam, 
they  woidd  not  be  of  their  religion,  neither  of  the 
•  John  Ajlmer, 


one  nor  of  the  other." — "Yea,"  said  Mary,  "but 
none  of  these  men  raised  their  swords  against  their 
princes." — "  Y'et,"  he  replied,  "you  cannot  deny 
but  that  they  resisted ;  for  those  that  obey  not  the 
commandments  that  are  given,  in  some  sort  resist." 
— "Nay,"  she  said,  "but  they  did  not  resist  with 
the  sword." — "  God,  madam,"  said  Knox,  "  liad 
not  given  them  the  power  nor  the  means."  — 
"  Think  you  then,"  said  the  queen,  "that  subjects 
having  power  may  resist  their  princes?" — "If," 
said  the  Reformer,  "  princes  exceed  their  bounds, 
madam,  and  do  against  that  for  which  they  should 
be  obeyed,  it  is  no  doubt  but  they  maj'  be  resisted, 
even  by  power  ;  for  there  is  neither  greater  honour 
nor  greater  obedience  to  be  given  to  kings  or 
princes,  than  God  has  commanded  to  be  given  to 
father  or  mother.  But  so  it  is,  madam,  that  the 
father  may  be  stricken  with  a  phrenzy,  in  the 
which  he  would  slay  his  own  children.  Now, 
madam,  if  the  children  arise,  apprehend  the  father, 
take  the  sword  from  him,  and  finally  bind  his 
hands  and  keep  him  in  prison  till  his  phrenzy  be 
past,  think  you,  madam,  that  the  children  do  any 
wrong  ?  It  is  even  so  with  princes  that  would 
murder  the  children  of  God  that  are  subject  to 
them.  Their  blind  zeal  is  nothing  but  a  very  mad 
phrenzy,  and,  therefore,  to  take  the  sword  from 
them,  to  bind  their  hands,  and  to  cast  them  into 
prison,  till  they  be  brought  to  a  more  sober  mind, 
is  no  disobedience  against  princes,  but  just  obe- 
dience, because  it  agreeth  with  the  AVord  of  God." 
This  exposition  of  these  new  and  startling  prin- 
ciples so  strongly  affected  Mary,  that,  says  Knox, 
"her  countenance  altered,  and  she  stood,  as  it 
were,  amazed  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 
Recovering  herself,  and  turning  to  the  Reformer, 
she  remarked,  "  "Well,  then,  I  perceive  tliat  my  sub- 
jects shall  obey  you  and  not  me,  and  shall  do  what 
they  list,  and  not  what  I  command,  and  so  must  I 
be  subject  to  them,  and  not  they  to  me." — "  God 
forbid,"  he  replied,  "  that  ever  I  should  take  upon 
myself  to  command  any  to  obey  me,  or  yet  to  set 
subjects  at  liberty  to  do  what  pleaseth  them.  But 
my  anxiety  is,  that  both  princes  and  subjects  obey 
God  ;  for  it  is  He  that  subjects  people  under 
princes.  Yea,  God  craves  of  kings  that  they  be, 
as  it  were,  foster-fathers  to  His  Church,  and  com- 
mands queens  to  be  nurses  unto  His  people." — 
"  Yea,"  said  Mary,  "  but  you  are  not  the  Church 
that  I  will  nourish.  I  will  defend  the  Church  of 
Rome,  for  I  thinlc  it  is  the  true  Church  of  God." — 
"  Your  will,  madam,"  rejoined  the  stern  Reformer, 
"  is  no  reason  ;  neither  doth  your  thought  make 
that  Roman  harlot  to  be  the  true  and  immaculate 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  wonder  not,  madam, 
that  I  call  Rome  a  harlot,  for  that  Church  is  alto- 
gether polluted  with  all  kinds  of  spiritual  fornica- 
tion, as  well  in  doctrine  as  in  manners.  Y'ea, 
madam,  I  offer  myself  further  to  prove,  that  the 
Church  of  the  Jews  that  crucified  Jesus  Christ  was 
not  so  far  degenerated  from  the  ordinances  and 
statutes  which  God  gave  by  Moses  and  Aaron  unto 
his  people,  when  they  manifestly  denied  the  Son 
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of  Goil,  as  the  Ctureli  of  Rome  is  declined,  and 
for  more  than  five  hundred  years  hath  declined 
from  the  purity  of  that  religion  which  the  Apostles 
taught  and  planted." — "  My  conscience,"  said  Mary, 
"  is  not  so." — ■"  Conscience,"  said  Knox,  "  requires 
knowledge  ;  and  I  fear,  madam,  that  right  know- 
ledge you  have  none."  Knox  then  proceeded  in  a 
few  short,  but  emphatic,  sentences  to  expose  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  expressed  his  earnest 
desire,  "  that  the  most  learned  Papist  in  Europe, 
and  he  that  you  would  best  believe,  were  present 
with  your  grace  to  sustain  the  argument ;  and  that 
you  would  patiently  abide  to  hear  the  matter 
reasoned  to  the  end." — "  In  that  wish,"  rejoined 
Mary,  "you  may  be  satisfied  sooner  than  you 
believe."  The  conference  was  then  closed,  the 
Reformer  parting  from  her  majesty  with  these  re- 
markable words,  "  I  pray  God,  madam,  that  ye 
may  be  as  blessed  within  the  Commonwealth  of 
Scotland,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God,  as  ever  De- 
borah was  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel."* 

Notwithstanding  the  unkind  treatment  which 
Elizabeth's  letter  Mary  had  experienced  from  Eliza- 
to  Mary.  beth,  in  being  refused  a  safe-con- 
duct, she  was  still  desirous  of  continuing  on  friendly 
terms  with  that  princess.  The  latter,  on  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Scottish  queen,  lost  no  time  in 
dispatcliing  to  her  a  letter  of  congratulation,  in 
which  she  gave  formal  assurances  that  she  had 
never  intended  to  intercept  her  in  passing  to  her 

*  Knojc,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277 — 286.  The  important  interview 
between  Knox  and  Mary,  the  particulars  of  which  wc  have 
iuat  recorded  with  some  minuteness,  has  been  represented 
oy  a  recent  historian  in  a  style  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  except  by  the  desire  of  the  author  to  exhibit  the 
character  of  the  Reformer  in  an  aspect  calculated  to  dimi- 
nish the  respect  in  which  he  is  so  justly  held.  The  exagge- 
rations in  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  indulged,  and  the  fanciful 
colouring  he  has  imparted  to  a  plain  narrative,  would  be 
amusing  if  they  were  not  discreditable.  In  the  first  place, 
he  altogether  omits  to  state  the  accusations  which  the 
queen  brought  against  Knox,  omission  which  leaves  many 
of  the  explanations  of  the  Reformer  wholly  unintelligible. 
He  states  that  the  queen  *'  advised  him  to  treat  with  greater 
charity  those  that  ditfered  from  him  in  opinion,"  an  advice 
which  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  imagination  of  the 
historian.  If  he  designed  to  insinuate  that  ICnox  had  for- 
gotten the  presence  in  which  he  stood,  or  had  taken  a  mean 
advantage  of  the  position  of  the  young  sovereign,  he  cer- 
tainly has  succeeded  in  leaving  this  impression  on  the 
mind  of  his  readers.  Thus  he  says  of  her  that  in  replying 
to  Knox,  as  if  he  had  said  something  disrespectful  and  in- 
sulting, "  She  started  and  spoke  with  great  enenjij" 
■which  account  other  apparent  excitement  is  a  pure  inven- 
tion. Again,  he  relates  of  Knox,  that  in  explaining  the 
right  of  subjects  in  certain  circumstances  to  resist  princes, 
"  Jie  fixed  liis  ei/es  on  the  young  queen^  and  raised  his  voice 
to  a  tone  which  almost  amounted  to  a  menace" — all  this 
being  a  flourish  of  his  owTi.  As  has  been  well  remarked, 
"  So  far  as  history  tells  us,  we  are  left  in  utter  darkness  as 
to  whether  Knox  spoke  in  a  low  whisper  or  with  a  loud  tone 
and  furious  gestures,  whether  his  eyes  were  on  the  lloor 
or  on  the  ceiling,  or  fixed  on  the  queen  or  on  Murray,  or 
staring  straight  forward  or  winking  askance  or  half  shut. 
Mr.  Tytler  also  informs  us  of  Mary's  feelings  as  precisely 
as  if  she  bad  left  a  journal  of  each'vai-ying  emotion  for  lii's 
Bcrvice,  '  she  thought  of  her  own  youth  and  weakness— 
of  the  fierce  zealots  by  whom  she  was  surrounded — her 
mind  pictured  to  itself,  in  gloomy  anticipation,  the  struggles 
which  awaited  her,  and  she  burst  into  tears,'  All  this  is 
fanciful,  with  the  exception  of  her  weeping,  which  hap- 
pened, as  Randolph  observes,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
ference, but  whether  on  account  of  her  fear  or  her  anger, 
does  not  certainly  appear." — North  Dritish  Eeciew,  vol.  iv. 


own  kingdom ;  that  the  object  of  the  naval  force 
she  had  collected  was  the  capturing  of  certain 
pirates,  to  effect  which  she  requested  her  assistance 
and  co-operation.  At  the  same  time,  she  once  more 
renewed  the  request  she  had  so  often  ineffectually 
made — viz.,  that  Mary  would  grant  her  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  This  letter  was 
delivered  by  Randolph,  who  had  now  been  resident 
in  Scotland  for  a  considerable  period,  and  had  lately 
been  appointed  the  accredited  agent  of  the  English 
sovereign.  As  an  acknowledgment  of  this  commu- 
nication, Mary  authorised  her  se-  Embassy 
cretary,  Lethington,  to  proceed  to  of  Lethingtou 
the  court  of  Elizabeth,  with  a  mes-  '"  England, 
sage  reciprocating  the  friendly  sentiments  which 
had  been  expressed  towards  her,  and  expressing 
her  earnest  wishes  for  the  continuance  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries.  Besides  being  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  royal  mistress,  Lethington 
was  entrusted  with  despatches  from  the  nobility  to 
Elizabeth,  the  contents  of  which  were  highly  im- 
portant. They  expressed  their  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion for  her  former  good  offices.  They  requested 
her  to  show  kindness  and  courtesy,  both  in  public 
and  private,  towards  their  queen;  that  her  friend- 
ship, so  frankly  begun,  might  not  only  be  preserved 
by  good  offices,  but,  if  possible,  be  daily  knit  closer; 
and  they  on  their  part  would  omit  no  opportunity 
of  exerting  their  zeal  and  anxiety  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  perpetual  amity  between  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms.*    Lethington,  however,  had  instructions 

of  a  much  more  explicit  character,    „.   .    , 

.,      ,     .  f .  n       ,  His  instructions, 

and  relating  to  a  subject  ot  extreme 

delicacy.  Whether  they  were  contained  in  the 
written  papers  with  which  he  was  furnished,  or 
were  merely  of  a  verbal  nature,  is  a  matter  of  some 
uncertainty,  as  the  original  documents  exist  only 
in  a  mutilated  state.  That  he  was  instructed  as  to 
the  point  alluded  to  is  evident  from  the  communi- 
cations which  he  made  to  the  English  court.  These 
related  to  the  subject  which  had  already  given  rise 
to  so  much  bitterness  and  bad  feeling,  and  hereafter 
was  to  be  productive  of  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences— viz.,  the  claim  of  ]\Iary  to  the  English 
crown,  and  her  assumption  of  the  arms  of  that 
kingdom.  It  is  true  that  she  had  partially  dis- 
claimed the  pretensions  imputed  to  her,  and  trans- 
ferred the  blame  of  their  promulgation  to  the  world 
to  its  true  authors — the  ambitious  Princes  of  Lor- 
raine. But  iNIary  was  not  disposed  tamely  to  relin- 
quisli  a  claim  which  she  regarded  as  founded  on 
right  and  justice.  Believing,  however,  that  all 
hopes  of  making  it  good  during  the  life  of  the 
reigning  sovereign  were  at  an  end,  she  appears  to 
have  been  willing  to  disclaim  any  present  right  to 
the  throne  of  England,  provided  that  her  title  to 
be  considered  as  the  next  heir,  failing  Elizabeth 
and  her  offspring,  were  recognised  by  the  Eng- 
lish parliament.  In  this  way  it  is  obvious  all 
parties  might  have  been  satisfied ;  the  fears  of 
Elizabeth  as  to  her  dangerous  rival  would  be  for 
ever  removed ;  the  ambition  of  Mary  would  be 
*  Buchanan, 
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satisfied  with  the  ackno-wledgment  which  secured 
the  crown  to  herself  and  her  successors  ;  ancient 
animosities  would  he  buried  in  oblivion,  and  the 
prospective  union  of  tlie  two  countries  under  one 
monarch  would  operate  favourably  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace  and  the  cultivation  of  mutual 
friendship.* 

The  scheme  by  which  Mary  proposed  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  herself  and  Elizabeth  was 
regarded  by  her  advisers  and  the  nobility  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and  Lethington  was  instructed 
to  communicate  the  same  to  the  English  court. 
The  secretary,  indeed,  had  long  considered  it  with 
favour,  and  previous  to  the  queen's  return  had 
alluded  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Cecil.  A  more  formal 
and  explicit  overture  on  the  same  difficult  subject 
was  also  made  by  the  Lord  James,  in  a  letter  to 
Elizabeth,  dated  about  six  months  after  the  com- 
munication of  Lethington.  In  this  remai-kable 
epistle,  he  congratulated  the  queen  on  the  mutual 
esteem  which  subsisted  between  herself  and  Mary, 
and  earnestly  prayed  that  it  might  be  continued  and 
strengthened.  "  You  are  tender  cousins,"  he  wrote, 
"  botli  queens,  in  the  flower  of  your  ages,  much 
resembUng  each  other  in  excellent  and  goodly  qua- 
lities, on  whom  God  hath  bestowed  most  liberally 
the  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  whose  sex  will  not 
permit  that  you  should  advance  your  glory  by  wars 
and  bloodshed,  but  that  the  chief  glory  of  both 
should  stand  in  a  peaceable  reign."  He  then  re- 
marks that  the  only  ground  of  dispute  between 
them  related  to  the  title  put  forth  by  Mary,  and 
laments  that  such  pretensions  should  have  been 
over  started.  "  I  wish  to  God,"  said  he,  "  my 
sovereign  lady  had  never,  by  any  advice,  taken  in 
head  to  pretend  interest  or  claim  any  title  to  your 
majesty's  realm,  for  then  I  am  fully  persuaded  you 
should  have  been,  and  continued,  as  dear  friends  as 
you  be  tender  cousins ;  but  now,  since  on  her  part 
something  hath  been  thought  of  it,  and  first  mo- 
tioned when  the  two  realms  were  in  war  together, 
your  majesty  knoweth,  I  fear,  that  unless  that  root 
may  be  removed,  it  shall  ever  breed  unkindness 
between  you.  Your  majesty  cannot  j-ield ;  and  she 
may,  on  the  other  hand,  think  it  hard,  being  so 
nigh  of  the  blood  of  England,  so  to  be  made  a 
stranger  from  it."  He  then  approaches  the  delicate 
question  of  the  recognition  of  Mary  as  heir  to  the 
throne,  and  proposes  this  as  a  compromise  whicli 
would  prove  advantageous  to  both  parties.     "  If," 

_  *  So  much  has  been  said  above  of  Jtary's  pretensions  and 
title  to  the  crown  of  England,  that  it  may  be  proi)er  to  add 
a  few  words  on  this  perplexing  topic.  The  two  roses — 
the  symbols  of  the  families  of  York  and  Lancaster — were 
conjoined  by  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII,  with  Elizabeth  of 
York.  Of  this  m.arriage  were  born  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Lady  Margaret.  Henry  VIII.  left  three  'legitimate  chil- 
dren—Edward VI.,  his  successor,  who  died  in  July,  15.53  ; 
■J^,^^ry,  who  succeeded  him,  and  died  in  Kovembcr,  1558 ; 
Elizabeth,  who  was  born  on  the  7th  September,  153.'*, 
and  succeeded  her  sister  lliry.  The  pretensions  of  tlie 
Scottish  queen  arose  in  this  maimer  : — 'the  Lady  ^Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  married  James  IV.,  who 
died  in  1513,  leaving  by  her  James  V,,  who  was  the  father 
of  ilary  by  the  UucheBs  of  Longueville,  also  called  jMary  of 
Lorraine  and  Jlary  of  Guise. — Chalmers's  Life  of  Queen 
Jit.iri/,  vol.  i.  p.  115. 


says  he,  "  any  midway  could  be  picked  out  to 
remove  this  difference  to  both  your  contentments, 
then  it  is  likely  we  should  have  a  perpetual  quietness. 
I  have  thought  of  it  long,  and  never  durst  commu- 
nicate it  to  the  queen  my  sovereign,  nor  many  of 
my  countrymen,  nor  yet  will  hereafter  follow  it 
farther  than  shall  seem  good  unto  your  majesty. 
The  matter  is  higher  than  my  capacity  is  able  to 
compass,  yet  upon  my  simple  overture  your  high- 
ness can  lay  a  larger  foundation.  What  inconve- 
nience were  it  if  your  majesty's  title  did  remain 
untouched,  as  well  for  yor.  self  as  for  the  issue  of 
your  body,  to  provide  that  to  the  queen  my  sove- 
reign her  own  place  were  reserved  in  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England,  which  your  majesty  will 
pardon  me  if  I  take  to  be  next  by  the  law  of  all 
nations,  as  she  that  is  next  in  lawful  descent  of  the 
right  line  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  your  grand- 
father, and  in  the  meantime  tliis  isle  to  be  united 
in  a  perpetual  friendship  ?  The  succession  of  realms 
Cometh  by  God's  ajipointment,  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  and  no  provision  of  man  can  alter  that 
wliich  he  hath  determined,  but  it  must  needs  come 
to  pass  ;  yet  there  is  appearance  that,  without  in- 
jury of  any  party,  this  accord  might  breed  us  great 
quietness.  Everything  must  have  some  beginning. 
If  I  may  receive  answer  from  your  majesty,  that 
you  will  allow  of  any  such  agreement,  I  will  travel 
witli  the  queen,  my  sovereign,  to  do  what  I  can  to 
bring  her  to  some  conformity.  If  your  majesty 
dislike  it,  I  will  no  further  meddle  therewitli."  * 
Able  and  judicious  as  this  letter  is,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  produced  any  great  effect  on  the  mind  of 


Elizabeth.   From  the  character  and 


Reception 


temper  of  that  princess,  we  may  rea-  of  Lethington. 
dily  conclude  she  v.ould  not  bo  disposed  to  consent 
to  an  arrangement  which  recognised  as  her  successor 
on  tlie  throne  one  who  had  been  for  so  long  a  period 
the  object  at  once  of  her  dislike  and  fear.  "  N'ot- 
withstanding  all  the  great  qualities  which  threw 
such  lustre  on  her  reign,  we  may  observe,  she  was 
tinctured  with  a  jealousy  of  her  right  to  the  crown 
which  often  betrayed  her  into  mean  and  ungenerous 
actions.  She  suffered  the  title  by  whicli  slie  held 
the  crown  to  remain  ambiguous  and  controverted, 
rather  than  submit  it  to  parliamentary  discussion, 
or  derive  any  addition  to  her  right  from  such 
authority.  Every  pretender  to  the  succession  she 
observed  not  only  with  the  attention  which  pru- 
dence prescribes,  but  with  that  aversion  which 
suspicion  inspires."  t 

The  manner,  therefore,  in  which  she  received  the 
proposal  of  the  Scottish  queen  was  no  other  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Lethington  was  urgent 
in  his  representations,  and  pressed  upon  her  the 
advantage  of  declaring  'Mary  her  successor.  At 
first,  it  appears,  she  lefused  to  enter  on  the  discus- 
sion of  such  a  matter,  and,  instead  of  giving  any 
reply,  introduced  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh,  insisting  that  it  should  be  immediately 
ratified.      Buchanan  says,  that  after  several  inter- 

*  JIS.  Letter,  State  Paper  OlSce.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  245. 
t  Kobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  4to.  edit. 
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views  the  queen  consented  to  the  following  ar- 
rangement : — "  That  the  queen  of  Scots  should 
ahstain  from  using  the  arms  and  titles  of  England 
and  Ireland,  so  long  as  the  queen  of  England  or 
any  of  her  children  were  alive  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  queen  of  England  should  make  an 
act  restricting  herself  and  her  posterity  from  im- 
pairing the  queen  of  Scotland's  right  of  succession 
to  the  crown  of  England."  This,  however,  appears 
improbable,  from  the  fact  that,  soon  after,  for  the 
very  purpose  as  it  seems  of  avoiding  the  discussion 
of  the  succession  question,  Elizabeth  dispatched 
Sir  Peter  Mewtas  to  request  from  Mary  a  con- 
firmation of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh — a  proposal 
which  she  was  quite  aware  would  be  firmly  refused. 
The  reception  accorded  to  Lethington's  proposition, 
and  the  consequent  embarrassment  of  the  English 
court,  are  pointedly  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  the 
French  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  to  Secretary 
Cecil.  "  For  the  matter,"  says  he,  "  lately  proposed 
to  her  majesty  by  the  Laird  of  Lethington,  in  which 
to  deal  one  way  or  other  you  find  difficulties,  even 
so  do  I  think,  that  not  to  deal  at  all,  no  manner  of 
way,  is  more  dangerous,  as  well  for  the  queen's 
majesty  as  for  the  realm,  and  especially  if  God 
should  deal  so  unmercifully  with  us  as  to  take  the 
queen  from  us,  without  issue,  which  God  forbid, 
considering  the  terms  the  State  standeth  in  pre- 
sently." The  important  object  which  Mary  had  in 
view  in  these  negotiations  of  her  secretary  may  be 
regarded  as  the  true  key  to  the  policy  adopted  by 
her  during  the  first  years  of  her  government.  In 
conformity  with  this  policy,  she  greatly  favoured 
Mary's  treatment  the  Protestants,  and  entrusted 
of  the  Protestants,  them  with  the  administration  of 
affairs.  Her  council  was  filled  with  the  most  emi- 
nent persons  of  that  party,  not  a  single  Papist 
being  admitted  into  any  degree  of  confidence.* 
"  I  thank  you,"  saj's  Lethington  to  Cecil,  "  for  your 
good  advice  towards  our  Papists,  which  hath  been 
as  yet  mostly  followed,  and  I  trust  since  the  queen's 
arrival  they  have  obtained  no  great  advantage, 
but,  to  be  plain  with  you,  be  in  worse  case  a  great 
deal  than  before." 

This  depression  of  the  Romish  party  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  expectations  they  had  formed 
from  Mary's  return  to  Scotland.  They  had  suf- 
fered much  in  her  cause,  and  had  naturally  looked 
for  a  reward  proportionate  to  their  fidelity.  In- 
stead of  this,  they  found  themselves  almost  uni- 
versally neglected,  and  beheld  with  indignation 
their  most  bitter  enemies  advanced  to  the  chief 
offices  in  the  state.  Treated  with  bare  toleration 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  politically  ignored,  they 
resolved  upon  adopting  measures  calculated  to 
restore  to  them  in  some  degree  the  influence  they 
had  lost.  For  this  purpose  they  comnmnicated 
with  the  Guises,  but  found  tlieni  less  disposed  than 
on  former  occasions  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Romish  faction.  They  deter- 
mined, however,  if  possible,  to  bring  about  a  re- 
newal of  the  league  with  France,  and  to  secure  the 
*  Knox, 


co-operation  of  the  queen  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  schemes ;  "  and  if  they  failed — if  Mary  de- 
clined their  great  offers,  and  refused  to  '  hang  her 
keys  at  their  girdle' — they  would  form  a  faction 
against  her,  at  the  head  of  which  should  stand 
Chatelherault,  Arran,  Huntly,  and  Hume."  * 

A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  her  secretary 
for  England,  the   queen  made  her    public  entry  of 
public  entry  into  Edinburgh  with  Mary 

great  pomp.  A  minute  and  inte-  into  Edinburgh, 
resting  account  of  this  event  is  up. 
chronicled  in  the  "  Diurnal  of  Occurrents."  No- 
thing was  neglected  which  could  express  the  duty 
and  affection  of  the  citizens  towards  their  sove- 
reign.t  "  Her  highness,"  says  the  ancient  record 
from  which  we  quote,  "  departed  from  Holyrood 
House  with  her  train,  and  rode  by  the  long  street 
on  the  north  side  of  the  bm-gh,  till  she  came  to  the 
foot  of  the  Castle-hill,  where  a  gate  (probably  a 
kind  of  triumphal  arch)  had  been  erected  for  her 
to  pass  under,  accompanied  by  the  most  part  of  the 
nobles  of  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault  and  the  Earl  of  Arran.  She  then 
rode  up  the  bank  to  the  castle,  and  dined  therein 
at  twelve  o'clock.  Her  highness  afterwards  came 
forth  fronx  the  said  castle  to  the  said  burgh,  at 
which  departing  the  artillery  shot  vehemently. 
And  thcical'ter,  as  she  was  descending  the  Castle- 
hill,  there  met  her  highness  a  convoy  of  young  men 
of  the  burgh,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  their  bodies 
covered  with  yellow  taffaty  ;  their  arms  and  legs 
bare,  coloured  with  black,  in  the  manner  of  Moors  ; 
upon  their  heads  black  hats,  and  on  their  faces 
black  vizors  ;  in  their  mouths  rings,  garnished  with 
iiitellable  precious  stones  ;  about  their  necks,  legs, 
and  arms,  an  infinite  of  chains  of  gold.  Also  six- 
teen of  the  most  honest  men  of  the  town,  clad  in 
velvet  gowns  and  velvet  bonnets,  carried  about  the 
pall  (or  canopy),  under  which  the  queen  rode — • 
which  pall  was  of  fine  purple  velvet,  lined  with 
red  taffaty,  fringed  with  gold  and  silk.  And  after 
them  was  a  cart  with  bairns,  toge-  P.igcants 
ther  with  a  coffer  wherein  was  a  exhibited, 
cupboard  and  propyne,J  which  should  be  propynit 

*  MS.  Letter,  Throckmorton  to  EUzabeth. 

t  Some  interesting  notices  of  the  preparations  that 
were  made  for  this  g1-eat  event  occur  in  the  "Eegisters  of 
the  Council  of  Edinburgh ; "  from  which  it  appears,  that  on 
the  28th  of  August,  1561,  "  the  provost,  bailies,  and  deacons 
of  crafts,  ordain  Luke  Wilson,  treasurer,  to  deliver  to  every 
ane  of  the  twelve  servants,  the  JavUlour  and  Guild  servants, 
as  raucli  French  hhiber  as  x\  ill  be  to  every  ane  of  them  ane 
coat ;  also  as  much  black  stennying  as  will  be  to  every  ane 
of  them  ane  pair  of  hose,  and  ane  black  bonnet,  against  the 
time  of  the  triumph.  Also  ordain  (here  are  set  down  the 
names  of  ten  persons)  every  ane  of  them  to  have  and  make 
ane  gown  of  tine  black  velvit  reaching  to  their  foot,  lined 
witli  pan  velvit;  ane  coat  of  black  velvit,  ane  doublet  of 
crimson  satin,  with  velvit  bonnet  and  hose.  And  these 
twelve  to  bear  the  pall  (or  canopy)  above  the  c^uecn  grace's 
head,  and  none  others.  And  all  the  other  neighbours  that 
sliall  be  seen  upon  the  gait  to  have  side-gowns  of  fine 
French  black  satm,  with  pan  velvit  coats,  and  doublets  of 
satin  ;  and  every  man  to  go  in  his  due  and  proper  order,  and 
the  servants  to  order  the  causeway,  and  to  make  room  for 
the  nobility  and  neighbours  aforesaid." — Register  Booh  of 
the  Town  Coundl  of  Edinburgh,  1501. 

+  i,e.  present. 
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to  her  highness ;  and  -nhen  her  grace  came  for- 
■ward  to  the  Butter-trone  *  of  said  burgh,  the  nobi- 
lity and  convoy  proceeded.  At  the  Butter-trone 
there  was  a  port  made  of  timber  in  most  honour- 
able manner,  coloured  with  fine  colours,  and  hung 
•with  sundry  arms,  upon  the  which  port  were  sing- 
ing certain  bairns  in  most  heavenlywise.  Under 
the  port  was  a  cloud  opening  with  four  leaves,  in 
the  which  was  put  a  bonny  bairn.  And  when  the 
queen's  highness  was  coming  through  the  said 
port,  the  cloud  opened,  and  the  bairn  descended 
down  as  if  it  had  been  an  angel,  and  delivered  to 
her  highness  the  keys  of  the  town,  together  with  a 
Bible  and  a  psalm-book,  covered  with  fine  purple 
velvit ;  and  after  the  good  bairn  had  spoken  some 
small  speeches,  he  delivered  also  to  her  highness 
three  writings — the  tenour  thereof  is  uncertain. f 
After  this,"  continues  the  chronicle,  "  the  queen's 
grace  came  to  the  Cross,  where  there  were  standing 
four  fail-  virgins,  clad  in  most  heavenly  clothing  ; 
and  from  the  Cross  the  wine  ran  out  at  the  spouts 
in  great  abundance,  and  there  was  the  noise  of 
people  casting  the  glasses  with  the  wine.J;  Our 
sovereign  lady  then  came  to  the  Salt-trone,  where 
there  were  some  speakers,  and  after  one  little 
speech,  they  burned  upon  the  scaffold  made  at  the 
said  trone  the  manner  of  a  sacrifice  ;  and  that  being 
done,  she  departed  to  the  Nether-bow,  where  there 
was  another  scaffold  made,  having  a  dragon  in  the 
same  ;  and  after  the  dragon  was  burned,  §  and  the 
queen's  grace  heard  a  psalm  sung,  she  passed  to 
her  abbey  of  Holyrood  with  the  said  convoy  and 
nobility ;  and  there  the  bairns,  which  were  in  the 
cart  with  the  propyne  (present),  made  some  speech 
concerning  the  putting  away  of  the  mass,  and 
thereafter  sung  a  psalm.  This  being  done,  the  cart 
came  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  said  honest  men  re- 
mained in  her  outer-chamber,  and  desired  her 
grace  to  receive  the  said  cupboard,  which  was 
double  overgilt,  and  the  price  thereof  two  hundred 
marks.  This  being  received  by  the  queen,  who 
thanked  them,  the  honest  men  and  convoy  returned 
to  Edinburgh.  || 

A  few  days  after  her  public  entry  into  Edin- 
Mary  undertakes    burgh,   Mary  resolved  to  make   a 

X  P™Sre3s  progress  through  the  central  coun- 
central  counties  ties,  and  to  visit  several  ot  the 
llth  Sept.  principal  towns,  for  the  purpose  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  general  condition  of 
that  part  of  her  kingdom.  She  was  accompanied 
hy  fifteen  ladies  of  her  household,  six  of  the  mem- 
bers of  her  council,  her  uncle,  the  Marquis  d'El- 

*  "Weighing  machine. 

t  Knox  says  they  were  "  verses  in  her  o\\ti  praise,  at 
hearing  of  which  she  smiled"  "Tlie  Bible,"  he  adds, 
"  she  gave  unto  the  most  pestilent  Papist  in  the  realm — to 
wit,  Arthur  Erskine." 

I  An  allusion  to  the  old  custom  of  flinging  over  the  left 
shoulder  the  glass  which  had  just  been  emptied,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  person  whose  health  had  been  drunk. 

§  Randolph  says  an  interlude  was  performed,  in  whicli 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were  destroyed,  as  they  offered 
strange  fire  upon  the  altar.  "  They  were  minded  also  to 
have  the  effigy  of  a  priest  burned  at  the  altar  at  the  time  of 
the  elevation  of  the  host." 

J  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  67. 

VOL.  I. 


bceuf,  and  her  brother,  the  Lord  James.  The 
queen  and  her  retinue  departed  from  Holyrood  on 
the  11th  of  September,  and  arrived  at  Linlithgow 
the  same  evening.  On  the  following  day,  she  held 
her  court  in  the  palace,  and  the  day  after  proceeded 
to  Stirling.  Here,  according  to  the  account  of 
Randolph,  an  unfortunate  accident  occurred,  -^^hich, 
in  consequence  of  an  ancient  prediction,  "  that  a 
queen  should  be  burnt  at  Stirling,"  made  a  great 
sensation.  While  in  bed  and  asleep,  with  a  lighted 
candle  beside  her,  the  curtains  and  tester  took  fire, 
"  and  so  was  like  to  have  smothered  her  as  she 
lay."  Leaving  Stirling  on  the  15th,  she  advanced 
by  Alloa,  Culross,  and  Inverkeithing,  to  Leslie 
Castle,  in  Fifeshirc,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
where  she  passed  the  night.  On  the  16th,  she 
made  her  entrance  into  Perth,  which  is  distant 
from  Leslie  Castle  about  twenty  miles.  Here  shq 
was  received  with  great  favour,  many  pageants 
being  displayed  in  her  honour,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
full  of  gold  pieces,  was  presented  to  her.  The  next 
day,  while  riding  in  procession  through  the  streets, 
she  \^'as  suddenly  taken  ill,  and,  being  lifted  from 
her  horse,  was  carried  into  her  palace  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  This,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
but  a  slight  indisposition,  as  the  next  day  she  rode 
twenty  miles  through  the  Carse  of  Cowrie,  on  her 
way  to  Dundee,  where  she  remained  two  days. 
From  thence,  crossing  the  Tay,  she  proceeded  to 
St.  Andrew's,  and,  after  a  week's  residence  in  that 
city,  she  visited  Falkland,  where  her  father 
James  V.  died ;  and  on  the  29th  September  re- 
turned to  Holyrood.  This  progress  appears  on  the 
whole  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  young 
queen.  Wherever  she  appeared,  she  was  received 
with  cordial  demonstrations  of  attachment,  and  had 
such  presents  offered  her  as  the  poverty  of  the  in- 
habitants permitted.  None  other  subjects,  indeed, 
could  fail  to  be  attracted  towards  their  fair  sove- 
reign, whose  personal  charms  and  gracious  deport- 
ment commended  her  to  the  aflfection  of  all  who 
saw  her. 

The  queen  now  turned  her  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  Borders,  which  for  some  Disturbances  on 
time  had  been  the  scene  of  violence  the  Borders. 
and  crime.  At  this  period,  the  want  of  a  regular 
administration  of  justice  was  much  felt.  Laws,. 
indeed,  were  in  existence  which  aimed  at  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order  and  the  security  of  private 
property,  but,  from  the  impotence  of  the  regal  au- 
thority, the  exhorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  and  tha 
violence  of  faction,  the  execution  of  these  laws  was 
feeble,  irregular,  and  partial.  Bo,nds  of  freebooters 
congregating  on  the  Borders  had  latelj'  proceeded 
to  excesses  which  called  for  the  special  notice  and 
powerful  interference  of  government.  By  the  advice 
of  her  council,  JIary  dispatched  her  brother,  the 
Lord  James,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  Extraordinary  powers,  toge- 
ther with  the  title  of  the  queen's  lieutenant,  were 
vested  in  him  for  this  purpose.  To  assist  him  in 
this  service,  he  summoned  to  his  aid  the  freeholders 
of  no  less  than  eleven  counties,  with  all  their  ful- 
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lowers  completely  armed,  constituting  an  over- 
whelming force,  which  rendered  opposition  useless. 
Proceeding  to  Jedburgh  and  Dumfries,  ho  pursued 
the  marauders  into  their  strongholds,  "  razed  their 
towers  to  the  ground,  hanged  twenty  of  the  most 
notorious  offenders,  sent  fifty  more  in  chains  to 
Edinburgh,  and  in  a  meeting  with  the  English 
wardens.  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  John  Foster,  restored 
order  and  good  government  to  the  ^Marches."  * 

During  the  absence  of  the  Lord  James,  the  Roman 
Catholics  made  great  efforts  to  be  received  into  the 
confidence  of  Marj'.  Hamilton,  the  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew's,  entered  Edinburgh  with  great  pomp, 
at  the  head  of  eighty  horsemen,  and  repaired  to 
court.  At  the  same  time,  Mons.  de  Morct,  an  envoy 
from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  admitted  to  an  au- 
dience with  the  queen,  and  endeavoured  to  influence 
her  in  favour  of  the  Piomanists.  In  this,  however, 
he  failed,  partly  because  she  had  already  pledged 
herself  to  support  the  Preformation,  and  had  en- 
trusted the  administration  of  affairs  to  members  of 
the  Congregation,  and  partly  because,  owing  to  his 
connection  with  the  house  of  Hamilton,  she  had  no 
confidence  in  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's.  She 
could  never  forgive  the  Duke  of  Chatclherault 
and  his  son  in  alienating  themselves  from  the  Ca- 
tholic cause;  and  the  conduct  of  these  noblemen 
since  her  accession  to  the  throne  tended  rather  to 
increase  than  abate  her  displeasure.  The  former 
absented  himself  from  court,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment. The  latter,  though  avowedly  aspiring  to 
the  hand  of  his  sovereign,  had  yet  acted  in  a 
manner  which  made  his  pretensions  appear  con- 
temptible. He  was  the  only  man  of  any  conse- 
quence in  the  kingdom  who  had  refused  to  consent 
that  Mary  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  her  own 
religion,  and  having  publislied  a  solemn  protestation 
against  it,  he  thereby  entirely  forfeited  her  favour. 
At  this  period,  an  important  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
Meetiii"  of  (he  Ei'^l  Assembly  took  place,  chiefly 
General  Assembl J-,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  tire 
'    ''  following     supplications     to     the 

Privy  Council.  First,  That  the  queen  should  put 
away  her  mass  as  well  from  herself  as  from  the  whole 
realm.  Second,  That  the  Book  of  Reformation  and 
Discipline  might  be  established.  Third,  That  order 
might  be  taken  for  the  sustentation  of  ministers. 
Fourth,  That  such  as  were  known  to  be  open  and 
manifest  Papists  might  be  removed  from  the  session. 
"  These  being  considered,  weighed,  and  divers 
reasons  given  on  either  side  ;  of  them  all,  the  re- 
quest for  the  ministers  was  thought  most  reason- 
able, notwithstanding  they  would  travel  with  her 
grace  for  the  rest."  t 

The  Reformation  was  now  established  in  Scot- 
Efforts  of  the  l''^"'i>  but  no  arrangements  had 
clergy  to  have  been  made  for  the  support  of  the 
^provision  made    Protestant     ministers.       Hitherto 


for  their  support. 


they  had  drawn  a  scanty  and  pre- 


carious subsistence  from  the  benevolence  of  their 
people.     They  now  began,  however,  to  take  mea- 

*  Tytlcr,  vol.  vi.  p.  249.     MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office, 
fiandolph  to  Cecil.  f  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 


snres  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  not  unreasonahle 
expectations  of  being  supported  by  the  state.     The 
vast  revenues  of  the  Popish  Church  were  the  only 
fund  from  which  they  could  look  for   an  endow- 
ment.    These  were  already  distributed  in  a  manner 
which  made  no  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  re- 
formed clergy.     They  were  either  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romish  prelates,  or  liad  been  divided 
among  the  nobles,  who  had  unjustly  appropriated 
them  to  their  own  use.      "  A  great  majority  of 
abbots,  priors,  and  other  heads  of  religious  houses, 
had,  either  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  views 
of  interest,  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery ;  and, 
notwithstanding  their  change  of  sentiments,  they 
still   retained   their   ecclesiastical    I'evenues.     Al- 
most the  whole  order  of  bishops,  and  several  of 
the  other  dignitaries,  still  adhered  to  the  Romish 
superstition ;    and,   though  debarred   from   every 
spiritual  function,  continued  to  enjoy  the  tempo- 
ralities of  their  beneflces.     Many  laymen,   espe- 
cially those  who  had  been  active  in  promoting  the 
Reformation,   had,    under   various    pretences,  and 
amidst   the   license  of  civil  wars,  got  into  their 
hands  possessions  which  belonged  to  the  Church. 
Thus,  before  any  part  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
revenues  could  be  applied  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  ministers,  many  different  interests 
required  to  be  adjusted,  many   claims  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  two 
contending  parties  demanded  the  application  of  a 
delicate  hand."  *      On  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  ministers  consulted  as  to  the  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  a  suitable  provision 
for  their  wants.    In  this  they  met  with  considerable, 
and,  in  some  cases,  vehement,  opposition  from  the 
nobles,   who  dreaded,   and  with  reason,   that  any 
arrangements  which  could  be  entered  into  would 
be  detrimental  to  their  interests.     Ivnox  says  that 
"  the  rulers  of  the  Court  began  to  draw  themselves 
apart  from  the   society  of  their   brethren,  and  to 
fret  and  grudge  that  anything  should  be  consulted 
upon  without  their  advice.      Master  John  Wood 
(then  secretary  to  the  Lord  James),  who  before  had 
shown  himself  very  fervent  in  the  cause  of  God, 
and  forward  in  giving  of  his  counsel  in  all  doubtful 
matters,  plainly  refused  ever  to  assist  the  Assembly 
again,  whereof  many  did  wonder.     The  courtiers 
drew  unto  them  some  of  the  lords,  and  would  not 
convene  with  their  brethren  as  before  they  were 
accustomed,  but  kept  them  in  the  abbey."  f 

After  much  contention,  an  act  was  passed  by  a 

majm-ity  of  the  Convention,  provid- 

T  Arran  ""enients 

mg  that  an  exact  account  should  ^y-  ^\^  main- 
be  taken  of  the  value  of  ecelesias-  tenance  of  the 
tical  beneflces  throughout  the  king-  clergy, 

dom  ;  that  the  present  incumbents  should  be  al- 
lowed to  keep  possession  of  two-thirds  of  their 
revenues  ;  and  that  the  remaining  third  should 
be  appropriated  by  the  queen,  with  the  under- 
standing that  out  of  it  she  was  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministers,  the  endowment  of 

•  Robertson,  vol.  i,  p.  276. 
•f  Knox,  vol.  U.  p.  295. 
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schools,  and  the  support  of  the  poor.  Various 
circumstances  contributed  to  render  this  scheme 
inadequate  for  the  purposes  it  was  designed  to 
accomplish.  On  the  overtlirow  of  Popery,  the 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  desirous  that  their 
own  relations,  rather  than  the  crown  or  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  should  be  enriched  at  the  expense 
of  the  church,  had  entered  into  transactions  with 
their  friends  and  kinsmen,  by  which  large  por- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  property  passed  into  private 
hands.  For  this  reason,  they  willingly  connived 
at  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles ;  they  divided 
the  patrimony  of  the  church  amongst  their  own 
connections,  and  by  granting  feus  and  perpetual 
leases  of  lands  and  tithes,  which  were  confirmed  by 
the  Pope,  they  in  a  measure  legalised  what  was 
strictly  speaking  mei'e  usurpation.  Other  means 
were  adopted  by  which  the  operation  of  the  act 
was  evaded  or  neutralised.  Fraudulent  returns 
were  rendered ;  many  refused  to  produce  their 
rentals  ;  others  estimated  the  corn,  and  similar  pay- 
ments in  kind,  at  an  under  value ;  and  thus,  by  the 
connivance  of  coUectoi-s,  greatly  diminished  the 
charge  against  themselves  :  so  that,  when  every 
source  of  revenue  was  taken  into  account,  it  was 
found  that  the  third  of  all  the  money  collected  fell 
far  short  of  the  sum  necessary  to  afford  an  adequate 
support  to  the  clergy.  The  assigning,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,  modificatioyi  of  the  stipends,  was  under- 
taken by  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Morton,  the 
Lord  James,  and  Maitland  of  Lethington.  The 
Laird  of  Pitarrow  was  appointed  to  pay  the  stipends 
of  the  ministers  according  to  their  modification. 
"But,"  says  Knox,  "  so  busy  and  circumspect  were 
the  modificators  that  the  ministers  should  not  be 
over  wanton,  that  it  was  determined  that  one  hun- 
dred merks  Scottish  was  an  allowance  sufficient 
for  a  single  man,  being  a  common  minister.  Three 
hundred  merks  were  the  highest  that  was  appointed 
to  any,  except  unto  the  superintendents  and  a  few 
others.  Shortly,  whether  it  was  the  niggardliness 
of  their  own  hearts,  or  the  care  that  they  had  to 
enrich  the  queen,*  we  know  not ;  but  the  poor 
ministers,  readers,  and  exhorters,  cried  out  to  the 
heaven,  that  neither  were  they  able  to  live  upon 
the  stipends  appointed,  neither  could  they  get  pay- 
ment of  that  small  thing  that  was  appointed.-]- 

About  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  Scots  appears 
to  have  been  the  whole  sum  allotted  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  ministers.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  was  an  inadequate  provision  ;  but  we  cannot 
attach  too  much  value  to  the  fact  of  even  this  hav- 
ing been  granted.  It  involved  the  legal  recognition 
of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  was  an  evidence  of 
Mary's  determination  to  uphold  the  religion  which 
the  majority  of  her  subjects  had  accepted.  The 
conduct  of  the  queen  in  this  matter  gave  great 
offence  to  the   Romish  party,  who  declared  that 


*  One  of  the  objects  proposed  by  the  new  scheme  was  the 
increase  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  In  allusion  to  this, 
Lethington,  in  one  of  his  letters,  observes — "  The  ministers 
being  sustained,  the  queen  will  not  get  at  the  year's  end  so 
much  as  to  buy  her  a  pair  of  new  shoes." 

t  Knox,  Yol.  11.  p.  311. 


nothing  was  now  wanting  but  an  interview  be- 
tween Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  complete  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  faith.  Cecil,  the  English 
secretary,  having  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  that 
any  portion  of  the  revenues  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  bishops  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
crown,  was  thus  answered  by  Randolph,  who  sneers 
at  all  parties  concerned  in  the  arrangements : — 
"  "Where  your  honour,"  says  he,  "  liketh  better  the 
diminution  of  the  bishop's,  and  other  livings,  than 
the  augmentation  of  the  crovvn  therewith,  what 
can  I  better  say  than  that  which  I  find  written — 
'  Merx  meritricis  et  ad  meritrices  reversa  est.'  I 
find  it  neither  done  for  zeal  to  Christ's  religion,  nor 
hatred  to  the  viciousness  of  the  lives  that  had  it. 
If  she  did  it  for  such,  they  themselves,  to  have 
enjoj-ed  the  whole,  offered  much  more ;  I  find,  not 
also  that  all  other  men,  besides  the  queen,  are 
pleased  with  this  :  the  Duke  beginneth  now  to 
grieve — he  must  depart  from  seven  parts  of  Ar- 
broath ;  tlie  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  from  as  much 
of  his  livings  ;  the  Lord  Claud,  the  duke's  son  in 
England,  future  successor  to  Paisley,  also  tlie 
seventh ;  the  Abbot  of  Kilwinning  as  much,  be- 
sides divers  others  of  that  race  :  so  that  many  a 
Hamilton  shall  shortly  be  tuimed  a  begging."  * 
On  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  James 

with   the    daughter   of   the    Earl      t    j  t 

,  .      °  .  Lord  James 

Marisehal  m  the  spring  ot  1662,  created  Earl  of 
the  queen,  as  a  mark  of  her  great  Mar  on  occasion 
attachment  to  her  brother,  created  °^^'^  mamagc. 
him  Earl  of  IMar.  "  At  this  notable  marriage," 
says  Randolph  to  Cecil,  "  one  thing  there  was 
which  I  must  testify  with  my  own  hand — which 
is,  that  upon  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  night,  sitting 
among  the  lords  at  supper  in  sight  of  the  queen, 
and  placed  for  that  purpose,  she  drank  unto  the 
queen's  majesty,  and  sent  me  the  cup  of  gold, 
which  weig'heth  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces.  After 
supper,  in  giving  her  majesty  thanks,  she  uttered 
in  many  affectionate  words  her  desire  of  amity  and 
perpetual  kindness  with  the  queen,  and  returned 
and  talked  long  with  me  thereof,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  duke  and  the  Earl  of  Huntly."  f 

The  desire  of  Mary  to  continue  on  good  terms 
with  her  sister  of  England  was  at     -^^^^ya  desire 
this  period  strongly  manifested  by  for  an  interview 
the  anxiety  she  expressed  for  an   with  Elizabeth, 
interview  with  that  princess.     Cecil  had  earnestly 
advised  Lethington  to   encourage  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  queens.     The  Scottish  secretary  v\-as 
not  indisposed  to  promote  the  interview,  but  re- 
frained from  proposing  it  to  his  sovereign,  being 
uncertain  how  the  suggestion  would  be  received  on 
her   part.     ^Mary  herself  relieved  him  from   this 
difficulty  by  addressing  a  letter  to  Elizabeth,  ear- 
nestly desiring  that  a  meeting  might  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible be  arranged  between  them.  In       jj.      ,. 
the  month  of  May  she  dispatched     Lethington  to 
her   secretary,   Lethington,  to  the        England. 
English  court,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.   Tytler,  vol.  vl.  p.  252. 
tibid.  ^ 
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preliminaries  of  this  interview.  "  Our  trusty  and 
woil-beloved  councillor,"  she  writes  to  Cecil,  "  the 
Laird  of  Lethington,  our  principal  secretaiy,  will 
report  unto  you  what  he  has  in  charge  from  us, 
towards  our  dearest  sister,  the  queen,  your  mis- 
tress, wherein  we  desire  you,  for  the  place  of  credit 
you  occupy,  to  procure  him  by  your  good  means 
favourable  and  hastj'  dispatch.  Nothing  doubting 
but  tliat  ye  will  give  him  firm  credit  in  such 
tilings  as  he  will  declare  unto  you  upon  our  behalf, 
being  a  man  of  a  long  time  well  known  unto  you, 
and  one  whom  we  especially  trust." 

This  approaching  interview  was  regarded  with 
great  suspicion  by  the  Catholics.  The  Protestants 
were  divided  in  opinion.  Knox  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  "  Our  Papists,"  says  Ran- 
dolph, "  greatly  mistrust  the  meeting  :  our  Protest- 
ants as  greatly  desire  it :  our  preachers,  to  be  plain 
with  your  honour,  at  one  word,  be  more  vehement 
than  discreet  or  learned,  which  I  greatly  lament. 
The  little  bruit  that  hath  been  here  of  late,  that 
this  queen  is  advised  by  the  Cardinal  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  England,  maketh  them  now  almost 
wild,  of  the  which  they  both  say  and  preach,  that 
it  is  little  than  when  it  was  at  the  worst.  I  have 
not  so  amply  conferred  with  Mr.  Knox  in  these 
matters  as  shortly  I  must,  who,  upon  Sunday  last, 
gave  the  cross  and  the  candle  such  a  wipe,  that  as 
wise  and  learned  as  himself  wished  him  to  have 
held  his  peace.  He  accompanied  the  same  with  a 
marvellous  vehement  and  piercing  prayer,  in  the 
end  of  his  sermon,  for  the  continuance  of  amity 
and  hearty  love  with  England."  * 

About  this  time  the  Earl  of  Arran  became  sud- 
Supposed  con-  denly  deranged,  and  in  his  mad- 
spiracy  of  Anan.  ness  accused  himself,  his  father, 
and  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  of  a  conspiracy  to  seize 
the  person  of  the  queen,  murder  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  government.  Arran's 
madness  appears  to  be  the  only  explanation  which 
can  be  given  of  so  improbable  a  plot ;  at  least  the 
researches  of  historians  have  not  been  successful, 
owing  to  the  want  of  all  authentic  records  on  the 
subject,  in  placing  it  in  a  clearer  light.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  whether  the  con- 
spiracy was  merely  the  invention  of  Arran,  or  had 
some  foundation  in  truth,  the  madness  of  that 
nobleman  was  not  apparent  on  his  first  discovery  of 
the  enterprise.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of 
Knox,  that  the  accusations  which  compromised 
himself  and  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault, 
were  made  in  the  iirst  instance  to  the  Reformer 
himself.  "  Upon  Friday,"  says  he,  "  the  said  Earl 
of  Arran  came  to  the  house  of  the  said  John  Knox, 
and  brought  with  him  Master  Richard  Strange 
and  Alexander  Guthrie,  in  whose  presence  he  said, 
'  I  am  treasonably  betrayed ; '  and,  with  these  words, 
he  began  to  weep.  Knox  demanded — '  Who  has 
betrayed  you  ?  '     '  One  Judas  or  other,'  said  he  .1 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Taper  Office,  Jlany  of  the  cere- 
monials of  the  Romish  Church  were  retained  in  tlie  Reformed 
Church  of  England  :  amongst  the  rest,  the  burning  of  can- 
dles on  the  altar.  It  was  against  this-  practice  that  Knox 
directed  his  sermon. 


'  but  I  know  it  is  my  life  that  is  sought.'  '  My 
lord,'  said  Knox,  '  I  understand  not  such  dark  man- 
ner of  speaking :  if  I  shall  give  you  any  answer, 
you  must  speak  more  plainly.'  '  Well,'  said  he, 
'  I  take  you  three  to  witness  that  I  open  things 
unto  you,  and  I  will  write  it  to  the  queen.  An  act 
of  treason  is  laid  to  my  charge.  The  Earl  of  Both- 
well  has  shown  to  me  in  council  that  he  shall  take 
the  queen,  and  put  her  in  my  hands  in  the  castle 
of  Dunbarton  ;  that  he  shall  slay  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
Lethington,  and  others  that  now  misguide  her ;  and 
so  shall  I  and  he  rule  all.  But  I  know  that  is 
devised  to  accuse  me  of  treason,  for  I  know  that  he 
will  inform  the  queen  of  it ;  but  I  take  you  to  wit- 
ness that  I  open  it  here  unto  you,  and  I  will  pass 
incontinent,  and  write  unto  the  queen's  majesty, 
and  unto  my  brother,  the  Earl  of  Mar.'  "  *  On  this 
determination  he  acted;  for  as  the  "Diurnal  of 
Occnrrents  "  informs  us — "  My  lord  of  Arran  came 
forth  in  ane  phrenzy  in  the  night,  and  passed  to 
the  queen's  grace  at  the  palace  of  Falkland,  and 
said  to  her,  that  my  lord  duke,  his  father,  and  my 
lord  Bothwell,  and  Gawin,  commendator  of  Kil- 
winning, had  conspired  against  the  queen's  grace 
and  Lord  James."  f 

Arran's  disclosures  appear  to  have  been  at  first 
clear  and  consistent.  Afterwards,  however,  as  his 
malady  developed  itself,  they  became  confused, 
and  exhibited  such  inconsistencies  in  several  im- 
portant particulars  of  his  statements  as  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  state  of  his  mind.  Knox  adds,  "  that  he 
plainly  forewarned  the  Earl  of  Mar  that  the  Earl 
of  Arran  was  stricken  with  phrenzy,  and  thus, 
that  over  great  credit  should  not  he  given  unto  his 
words  and  inventions.  And  as  he  advertised,  so 
it  came  to  pass.  Within  a  few  days,  his  sickness 
increased  ;  he  devised  of  wondrous  signs  that  he 
saw  in  the  heavens  ;  he  alleged  that  he  was  be- 
witched; and,  finally,  he  behaved  himself  in  all 
things  so  foolishly,  that  his  phrenzy  could  not  be 
hid."  X  Some  credit  was,  notwithstanding  his  ill- 
ness, attached  to  his  allegations,  and  by  order  of 
the  Council  he  was  committed  to  prison — first  in 
St.  Andrew's,  and  afterwards  in  the  castle  of 
Ediubm-gh.  The  conduct  of  Bothwell  and  the 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning  having  given  rise  to  some 
suspicions,  they  were  apprehended  and  detained 
in  custody.  The  only  step  which  was  taken  in 
regard  to  the  Duke  of  Chatelhcrault  was  the 
obliging  him  to  resign  the  governorship  of  the 
castle  of  Dunbarton,  which  he  had  held  ever  since 
the  time  of  his  quitting  the  office  of  Regent.  This 
nobleman  was  now  advanced  in  years,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  was  treated  by  the  queen  with  kindness 
and  consideration.  In  the  following  letter  from 
Randolph  to  Elizabeth,  we  have  a  valuable  testi- 
mony to  the  gentle  and  amiable  character  of  INIary, 
which  is  all  the  more  trustworthy  as  the  writer 
cannot  be  charged  with  being  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  the  Scottish  sovereign.  "  For  the  likelihood," 
saj's  he,  "  that  the  queen  is  not  moved  with  any 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii,  p.  327.      t  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  71. 
J.  linox,  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
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evil  mind  to-^vards  tlie  duke  or  his,  besides  that 
which  I  have  heard  her  grace  say,  I  will  only  de- 
clare unto  your  majesty  that  which  I  myself 
(having  many  times  had  suspicion  thereof)  have 
observed  and  marked.  I  never  saw  yet,  since  her 
grace's  arrival,  but  she  sought  more  means  to  win 
the  Duke  of  Chatelherault's  good-will,  and  my 
Lord  of  Arran's,  than  ever  they  had  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge their  duties  as  subjects  unto  their 
sovereign.  She  knoweth  herself  in  what  place 
God  hath  appointed  them,  and  that  he  is  the 
revenger  of  all  injustice.  To  separate  them  from 
her,  being  her  subjects,  there  is  no  cause  but  dis- 
obedience and  transgression  of  her  lands.  She  is 
not  ignorant  also  of  the  affection  of  many  in  this 
realm  towaixl  that  house,  how  many  they  arc,  and 
how  they  are  allied ;  wherein  to  attempt  anything 
against  tlicm  unjustly,  or  that  should  not  manifest 
unto  the  world  what  their  fault  were,  it  should  be 
her  own  ruin.  These  things  an't  like  your  majesty, 
are  uo  small  stays  to  the  appetite  of  man's  will ,  and 
raucli  more  unto  hor's,  being  a  woman  lately  re- 
turned unto  a  country  where  never  yet  such  obe- 
dience hath  been  given  unto  the  prince  or  princess, 
as  is  due  unto  them.  In  token  also  that  no  such 
thing  was  meant  of  her  part,  it  appeared  in  no- 
thing more  than  in  the  usage  of  his  father,  of  him- 
self, and  their  friends,  with  all  gentleness  ;  the 
more  to  let  them  know,  and  the  world  judge,  that 
she  did  love  them  as  her  kinsmen,  esteemed  them 
as  her  successors  (if  God  gave  her  no  issue),  and 
favoured  them  as  her  subjects,  if  their  doings  do 
not  merit  the  contrary.  Unto  the  one,  not  long 
since,  she  px-omised  a  reasonable  support  towards 
his  living,  for  the  time  of  his  father's  life  ;  and  re- 
mitted unto  the  other  many  things  that,  both  by 
law  and  conscience,  he  was  in  danger  for  both 
body  and  goods.  After  the  detection  of  this  crime, 
the  queen's  grace  so  well  conceived  of  my  Lord 
Arran,  and  judged  so  well  of  his  sincere  meaning 
towards  her,  that  she  devised  with  her  Council 
what  j-early  sum,  either  of  money  or  other  thing, 
she  might  bestow  upon  him.  What  grief  this  is 
unto  her  heart,  it  hath  appeared  in  many  ways, 
and  she  hath  wished  that  it  could  bo  known  unto 
your  majesty,  without  whose  advice,  I  believe,  she 
will  not  hastily  determine  anything  against  either 
the  one  or  the  other."  Of  these  things,  he  con- 
eludes,  "  likewise  the  whole  country  doth  bear 
witness,  my  testimony  needeth  the  less."* 
About  this  time,  disturbances  on  the  Borders 
Disturbances  again  called  forth  the  interference 
on  the  of    government.       "  Murder,    rob- 

Borders.  ^^^.^,^  ^^^^  offences  of  all  kinds  pre- 
vailed to  an  intolerable  degree  ;  and  men  who  had 
been  publicly  outlawed  walked  abroad,  deriding 
the  terrors  of  justice."  Determined  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  these  districts,  and  to  vindicate  the  su- 
premacy of  the  law,  the  queen  dispatched  the 
Earl  of  Mar  with  full  powers  to  proceed  against  the 
offenders.  His  success  was  not  less  than  that 
which  attended  him  on  a  former  expedition.  Di- 
*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.    Tytler,  voL  vi.  p.  257. 


reefing  his  march  to  Hawick,  he  sun-oundcd  it  with 
soldiers,  and,  entering  the  market-place,  prohibited 
by  proclamation  any  citizen  from  giving  shelter  to 
the  outlaws.  These,  and  other  vigorous  measures, 
resulted  in  the  apprehension  of  fifty-three  of  the 
most  notorious  offenders,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
instantly  drowned  "  for  lack  of  trees  and  halters  ; " 
six  were  hanged  at  Edinburgh;  and  the  rest  either 
acquitted  or  imprisoned  in  the  castle.  "  By  this 
memorable  example  of  severity,  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts were  reduced  to  a  state  of  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary quietness,  whilst  the  courage  and  suc- 
cess of  Mar  contributed  to  raise  him  still  higher 
than  before  in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign."* 

Many  propositions  of  a  matrimonial  nature  had 
already  been  made  to  the  Scottish  i[arv's  hand 
queen,  and  on  the  3rd  of  June,  sulicited  by  the 
1562,  there  arrived  at  Holyrood  J"°g  of  Sweden. 
an  ambassador  from  Eric  XIV.,  King  of  Sweden, 
who  had,  on  a  previous  occasion  solicited  her 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  suit  of  that 
monarch.  He  brought  with  him,  as  a  present  to 
the  queen,  a  full-length  portrait  of  his  master, 
which  Jlary  graciously  accepted,  and  placed  in  her 
private  cabinet.  He  met  with  a  courteous  recep- 
tion, but  his  offers  were  not  entertained.  On 
being  dismissed,  he  was  presented  with  many 
valuable  gifts,  and  entrusted  with  letters  and  a 
safe-conduct  for  the  Swedish  monarch  and  his 
navy  to  land  within  any  port  of  her  realm  which 
they  might  find  most  convenient. 

To  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mary,  Lethington  now 
arrived   from    the   English    Court    jii^abeth  con- 
witli  the  welcome  tidings  that  Eli-  scnts  lo  a  nicct- 
zabeth  had  consented  to  tlie  pro-    i"o  "it'i  'Iji'J't 
posal  for  an  interview.  He  informed  '' 

her  of  the  arrangements  which  had  been  made  with 
a  view  to  that  event.  The  Scottish  queen  was  to 
be  received  at  Berwick  by  the  Earls  of  Northum- 
berland, Cumberland,  and  Arundel,  by  whom  all 
her  travelling  expenses  Averc  to  be  paid  from  the 
moment  that  she  crossed  the  English  Border.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  to  meet  her  at  York,  to  con- 
duct her  to  the  presence  of  his  sovereign,  in  whoso 
company  she  was  to  proceed  to  Nottingham,  and 
there  to  spend  a  month  in  the  enjoyment  of  "  all 
princely  pleasures  and  devices."  Elizabeth,  to. 
gether  with  a  letter,  sent  also  her  portrait  to  Mary. 
The  latter  received  the  present  with  the  greatest 
joy,  and  immediately  commenced  preparations  for 
her  journey.  She  summoned  a  number  of  the 
principal  nobles  to  convene  at  Edinburgh,  and 
attend  her  in  her  progress.  Her  feelings  on  this 
subject  are  well  represented  in  a  letter  from 
Randolph  to  Cecil,  giving  an  account  of  his  in- 
terview with  Mary  about  this  period.  "  It  pleased 
her  grace,"  he  says,  "  immediately  after  she  had 
conferred  with  the  Laird  of  Lethington,  and  had 
received  my  sovereign's  picture,  to  send  for  me. 
After  she  had  rehearsed  many  such  purposes,  as  by 
the  Laird  of  Lethington's  report  unto  her  grace  had 
-been  spoken  of  her  by  my  sovereign,   concerning 

*  MS.  Letter,  Eandolph  to  Cecil.     Tj-tler,  vol.  vi.  p.  259. 
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her  sisterly  afifection  to-svards  her,  her  good-will  and 
earnest  desire  to  continue  in  peace  and  amity,  and 
in  special  that  they  might  see  each  other,  she 
showeth  unto  me  my  said  sovereign's  picture,  and 
asketh  me  how  like  that  was  to  her  lively  face  ? 
I  answered  unto  her,  that  I  trusted  her  grace  should 
shortly  be  judge  thereof  herself,  and  find  much 
more  perfection  than  could  be  set  forth  by  the  art 
of  man."  "  That,"  said  she,  "  is  the  thing  that  I 
have  most  desired  ever  since  I  was  in  hope  thereof, 
and  she  shall  well  assure  herself  there  shall  be  no 
stay  in  me,  though  I  were  to  take  any  pains,  or  to 
do  more  than  I  may  well  say ;  and  I  trust  by  the 
time  that  we  have  spoken  together,  oar  hearts  will 
be  so  eased,  that  the  greatest  grief  that  shall  ever 
after  he  between  us,  will  be  when  we  shall  take 
leave  the  one  of  the  other.  And,  let  God  be  my 
witness,  I  honour  her  in  my  heart,  and  love  her  as 
my  dear  and  natural  sister.  Let  me  be  believed  of 
you  that  I  do  not  feign."  "  Since,  therefore,"  con- 
cluded Randolph,  "  the  princesses'  hearts  are  so 
wedded  together,  as  divers  ways  it  is  manifest  they 
are,  seeing  the  purpose  is  so  goodly,  without  other 
respect  but  to  live  in  love,  I  doubt  not  but,  how 
much  soever  the  world  rage  thereat,  the  greater 
would  be  the  glory  unto  them  both,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise  the  happier.  To  resolve, 
therefore,  with  your  honour  therein,  I  find  in  this 
queen  so  much  good-will  as  can  be  possible;  in 
many  of  her  subjects  no  less  desire  than  in  herself ; 
the  rest  not  such  that  any  such  account  is  to  be 
made  of,  that  either  can  hinder  the  purpose,  or  do 
great  good,  whatsomever  they  become."* 

It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the 
Queen  of  England  was  ever  sincere  in  her  inten- 
tion of  meeting  with  Mary.  Her  ministers,  indeed, 
desired  it;  but  there  were  many  personal  consi- 
derations which  might  weigh  with  that  naturally 
jealous  princess,  and  induce  her  to  avoid  the  inter- 
view. Certain  it  is,  that  when  every  preparation 
had  been  made  for  the  journey  into  England,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  f  arrived  at  court  with  the  tidings 
that  the  long-expected  meeting  was  delayed  till 
the  summer  of  the  following  year.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  apparently  good  reasons  for  this  conduct 
of  Elizabeth.  From  the  instructions  given  to 
Sidney,  it  appcai-s  that  she  was  desirous  of  remain- 
ing in  London  or  its  vicinity,  on  account  of  the 
troubles  then  raging  in  France.  The  Catholics  and 
Protestants  of  that  country  were  now  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  which  distin- 
guished this  age  of  religious  and  political  conten- 
tion. A  league  had  been  formed  between  the 
respective  governments  of  France,  Spain,  Savoy, 
and  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  suj)pressing  the  Ke- 
formation.  The  aspect  of  affairs  became  every  day 
more  serious,  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  invariably 
extended  her  support  to  the  Protestants,  considered 
it  expedient — so  at  least  she  avowed  to  Mary — 
that  for  the  present  summer  she  should  remain  at 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper   Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
July,  1562.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  261. 
•j-  Father  of  the  illustrious  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 


home,  and  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  common 
enemy.  At  the  same  time,  her  communications  to 
her  sister  sovereign  were  extremely  friendly.  In 
her  instructions  to  Sidney,  she  says — "  Of  mere 
necessity,  and  utterly  against  our  will  and  determi- 
nation, we  are  forced  to  forbear  that  which  we 
most  desired  this  summer,  which  was  to  have  seen 
our  said  dear  sister ;  of  the  lack  whereof  we  be 
sure  our  grief  shall  be  more  than  any  other  care 
wliatsoever  that  shall  happen  ;  and  yet,  for  the 
ease  of  our  mind  and  the  relief  of  our  sorrow,  we 
have  devised,  and  fully  determined,  by  God's  will, 
if  our  sister  shall  so  agree,  to  see  her  and  enjoy  her 
company  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer; 
for  assurance  whereof  we  have  at  present  sent  unto 
her  a  confirmation  of  the  former  accord,  for  our 
meeting  to  he  at  the  city  of  York,  or  our  castles  of 
Pomfret  or  Nottingham,  at  any  time  that  she  shall 
name  and  appoint,  betwixt  the  twentieth  of  May 
next  and  the  last  of  August  then  following  ;  with 
assurance  of  like  safe-conduct  for  that  year  as 
was  now  presently  intended  for  this."  *  Mary 
felt  this  disappointment  keenly.  S'he  seems  to 
have  looked  forward  to  the  interview  as  an  e'sent 
Avhich  would  tend  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
lier  cousin,  and  cement  the  friendship  between 
the  respective  countries.  On  being  first  informed 
of  the  embassy  of  Sidney,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and,  retiring  to  her  chamber,  she  gave  passionate 
expression  to  her  regret.f  Conscious  of  her  own 
generous  intentions,  this  unexpected  withdrawal 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth  appeared  to  her  strange 
and  suspicious.  Pieassured,  however,  by  the  com- 
munications of  the  envoy,  she  entrusted  him  with  a 
friendly  letter,  and  would  at  once  have  agreed  to  the 
meeting  appointed  for  next  year,  had  she  not  been 
advised  by  her  secretary,  Lethington,  to  delay  her 
final  answer  till  her  council,  the  most  of  whom  were 
at  this  time  absent,  could  be  conveniently  assembled. 
The  queen  now  determined  to  undertake  a  j  ourney 
through  the  northern  part  of  her  jjary  undertakes 
dominions.  Before  she  set  out,  she  a  progress 

was  visited  by  an  emissary  from  '°  *''  ^'°''*''- 
the  court  of  Rome.  His  object  was  to  persuade 
her  majesty  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  was  then  sitting.  Not  daring  to 
receive  him  openly,  he  was  conducted  secretly  to 
her  presence  while  the  Protestant  nobles  were 
attending  sermon.  The  papal  messenger,  however, 
had  a  narrow  escape  ;  for,  returning  somewhat  un- 
expectedly, the  Earl  of  Mar,  attended  by  the  English 
ambassador,  Randolph,  entered  the  ante-chamber, 
and  but  for  the  presence  of  mind  of  one  of  the  queen's 
maids,  who  conveyed  him  away  by  a  private  en- 
trance, he  would  have  been  seized,  and  not  impro- 
bably put  to  death.  Randolph  says  that  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  "  a  strange  visage,  which  filled  him 
full  of  suspicion,"  and  that  inquiry  having  been 
made,  he  was  diligently  sought  for,  and  only  saved 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Earl  of  Mar.J 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 

t  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  OiEce,  Sidney  to  Cecil, 

X  Randolph  to  Cecil,  1st  August,  1562. 
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Having  completed  her  arrangements,  Mary 
etartod  for  Inverness,  accompanied  by  lier  prin- 
cipal nobles.  In  connection  -with  this  royal  pro- 
gress, yfe  have  now  to  give  some  account  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  which  is  one  of 
Conspiracy  of  the  the  most  intricate  and  mysterious 
Earl  of  Huntly.  passages  in  Scottish  history.  "As 
it  was  a  ti-ansaction  purely  domestic,  and  in  which 
the  English  were  but  little  interested,  few  original 
papers  concerning  it  have  been  found  in  Cecil's 
collection,  which  is  the  great  storehouse  of  evidence 
and  information  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  this 
period."  George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Huntly,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  greatness  of  his 
family,  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  had  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  shared  in  the  bounty  of  James  IV., 
as  a  reward  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  that 
monarch.  Great  accessions  of  wealth  and  power 
were  then  obtained  by  a  family  already  opulent 
and  powerful.  Alexander,  the  next  earl,  on  re- 
ceiving his  appointment  of  lord-lieutenant  of  all 
the  counties  beyond  the  Forth,  had  retired  from 
court,  and,  proceeding  to  his  estates  in  the  north, 
resided  there  in  a  state  of  princely  independence. 
The  conduct  of  George,  the  present  earl,  had 
not  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  confidence  of  go- 
vernment. Dui-ing  the  late  commotions,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Queen-mother,  he  had  acted  a  va- 
cillating and  temporising  part.  At  one  time,  when 
the  affairs  of  the  Congregation  had  appeared  despe- 
rate, he  had  assisted  the  Regent  in  her  attempts  to 
overpower  them.  At  another,  when  the  prospects  of 
the  Reformers  were  more  encouraging,  he  had  pre- 
tended to  join  them,  but  avoided  giving  them  any 
material  aid.  "  He  was  courted  and  feared  hj  each 
of  the  contending  parties ;  both  connived  at  his  en- 
croachments in  the  north ;  and  by  artifice  and  force, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  employ  alternately,  and 
in  their  proper  places,  he  added  every  day  to  the 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed." *  Huntly  was  a  man  of  inordinate  ambition, 
which  he  only  waited  for  a  seasonable  opportunity  to 
discover.  He  had  long  been  jealous  of  the  growing 
reputation  and  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and 
ardently  desired  to  supplant  him  in  his  influence 
with  the  queen.  This  desire  was  shai-ed  by  the 
Duke  of  Chatelhei-ault,  to  whom  Huntly  was 
closely  allied,  through  the  marriage  of  his  son. 
Lord  Gordon,  to  the  daughter  of  Hamilton.  Per- 
sonal injuries  had  increased  his  animosity  to  ^Mar. 
He  had  discovered  that  the  latter  was  endeavour- 
ing to  persuade  the  queen  to  bestow  upon  him  the 
earldom  of  Moray,  together  with  the  extensive 
domains  appertaining  to  that  title.  Of  these  he 
had  for  many  years  appropriated  the  revenues,  and 
enjoyed  the  power ;  and  he  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  view  with  indifference  their  bestowment 
upon  his  rival.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  was  in- 
dignant at  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  court. 
Professing  the  same  religion  as  his  sovereign  and 
regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party,  he  had 
not  unnatm-ally  expected  to  be  advanced  to  one  of 
*  Eobertson. 


the  chief  offices  of  state.  Instead  of  this,  he 
found  himself  treated  with  coldness  and  neglect — 
a  neglect,  however,  of  which  he  had  perhaps  the 
less  reason  to  complain,  as  it  was  invariably  shown 
to  all  who  were  not  of  the  Protestant  persua- 
sion. His  influence  at  court  was  merelj-  nominal, 
although  he  was  invested  with  the  high  office  of 
chancellor,  and  had  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  the  more  keenly  sensible  of  these  sliglits, 
as,  on  the  death  of  Francis,  he  had  made  large 
offers  of  service  to  the  widowed  queen,  promising 
to  afford  her  every  assistance  to  re-establish  the 
ancient  faith.  From  these  circumstances,  it  is  pro- 
bable that,  being  strongly  disaffected  to  the  present 
governmen  t,  and  ambitious  of  still  greater  influence 
than  he  already  possessed,  he  had  resolved  upon 
employing  his  extensive  resources  to  effect  the  de- 
struction of  his  rival,  and  to  secure  to  himself  the 
chief  power  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

The  most  important  schemes  are  sometimes  forced 
into  premature  development  in  consequence  of  some 
unforeseen  event,  which  involves  the  necessity  of 
immediate  action.  An  incident  which  happened 
at  this  time  appears  to  have  had  this  effect  in  the 
ease  of  Huntly.  Sir  John  Gordon,  of  Findlater,  one 
of  his  younger  sons,  having  some  dispute  with 
Lord  Ogilvy,  attacked  that  nobleman  at  night,  in 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter  was  despe- 
rately wounded  in  the  encounter,  and  Gordon  was 
immediately  arrested,  by  order  of  the  magistrates, 
and  conveyed  to  prison.  Soon  afterwards,  escaping 
from  confinement,  he  fled,  and  took  refuge  on  his 
own  estates.  Through  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
however,  he  was  persuaded  to  submit  himself  to 
the  pleasure  of  his  sovereign,  who  committed  him 
to  custody  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.  On  his  way 
thither,  he  repented  of  his  submission,  escaped 
from  his  guards,  and,  gathering  a  thousand  horse- 
men, bade  defiance  to  the  royal  power.  He  next 
proceeded  to  the  north,  and  induced  his  father,  the 
Earl  of  Huntly,  to  join  in  the  rebellion  "  which 
terminated  in  the  violent  death  of  that  nobleman, 
his  own  execution,  and  the  temporary  ruin  of  the 
noble  family  of  Huntly." 

Before  relating  the  proceedings  of  the  rebels,  we 
may  briefly  notice  the  progress  of  Mary's  progress 
the  queen  in  her  journey  to  the  t"  "le  North. 
north.  "  From  Stirling,"  writes  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
"  she  taketh  her  journey  as  far  north  as  Inverness, 
the  farthest  part  of  INIurray — viz.,  Morayshire,  a 
terrible  journey  both  for  horse  and  man,  the  coun- 
tries are  so  poor,  and  the  victuals  so  scarce.  It  is 
her  will  that  I  should  attend  upon  her  thither.  It 
is  thought  that  it  will  be  a  journey  for  her  of  two 
months  or  more.  It  is  rather  devised  by  herself 
than  approved  by  her  council."  It  might  well  be 
called  "a  terrible  journey,"  as  the  roads  in  that 
remote  district  were,  at  this  period,  and,  indeed,  for 
more  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  most 
wretched  condition.  Randolph's  account  seems 
satisfactorily  to  disprove  the  conjecture  of  some 
historians,  that  this  northern  progress  was  planned 
by  the  council  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mar,  for 
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the  purpose  of  prejudicing  Mary  against  Huntly, 
and  accomplishing  his  ruin.  "  It  Avas  natural," 
as  Mr.  Tytler  remarks,  "  that  Mar  should  rejoice 
in  the  fall  of  so  potent  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant 
cause  as  Hunth'.  It  is  true  that  he  availed  him- 
self of  his  offences  to  strengthen  his  own  power  ; 
but  that,  prior  to  the  rebellion,  he  had  laid  a 
base  design  to  entrap  him  into  treason,  is  an 
opinion  founded  on  conjecture,  and  contradicted 
by  fact."  * 

JIary  commenced  her  progress  from  Edinburgh 
on  the  11th  of  August,  1562,  on  horseback,  and 
rode  to  Calder,  twelve  miles  distant,  with  part  of 
her  train  ;  and  after  dinner  crossed  the  country  to 
Linlithgow,  where  she  was  joined  by  others  of  her 
attendants,  and  passed  the  night  in  the  palace. 
On  the  following  day  she  rode  to  Callender  House, 
the  seat  of  Lord  Livingstone,  from  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded to  Stirling  Castle,  where  she  remained  till 
the  18  th  of  August.  The  queen  arrived  at  Old 
Aberdeen  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Randolph,  the  English  am- 
bassador, the  Earl  of  Mar,  Secretary  Lethington, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility.  The  absence 
of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  who  was  now  re- 
stored to  favour,  seems  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  infirmities  of  age.  After  all  her  attendants 
and  men-at-arms  had  arrived,  she  left  Old  Aber- 
deen on  the  1st  of  September,  intending  to  make 
a  public  entry  into  the  neighbouring  town  of 
New  Aberdeen,  and  to  remain  there  twenty  days. 
Departing  from  her  design,  and  proceeding  north- 
ward, slie  was  pressed  by  Huntly  to  visit  his  mag- 
nificent residence  at  Strathbogie ;  but,  notwith- 
standing that  his  invitation  was  supported  by  the 
majority  other  council,  she  steadily  refused,  alleg- 
ing that  she  would  not  visit  the  father  of  a  rebel. 
Leaving  Kinloss  Abbey,  where  she  passed  the 
night,  on  the  8th  of  September,  she  set  out  for  Dar- 
naway  Castle,-|-  the  chief  mansion  of  the  earldom  of 
Moray.  Here  a  Privy  Council  was  held,  at  which 
Mar  created  Ih^  Lord  James  produced  his  patent 
Earl  ot  Moray,  of  the  earldom  of  Moray,  and  relin- 
quished that  of  Mar.  In  relation  to  this  circum- 
stance, Randolph  writes  to  Cecil : — "  The  queen,  it 
may  please  your  honour  to  know,  hath  given  the 

*  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  268. 

f  "Darnaway  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  and  present 
Earls  of  Moray,  is  in  the  united  parishes  of  Dyke  and  Mo}', 
partly  in  the  county  of  Moray,  partly  in  the  county  of 
Nairn,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Moray  Frith.  The  castle  is 
in  the  Morayshire  portion  of  the  nnited  parishes,  about  tive 
miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Porres.  It  is  a  magnificent 
old  structure,  built  at  different  periods,  and  of  ii-regular 
architecture.  Randolph,  Earl  of  Moray,  nephew  of  King 
EobertEruce,  erected  the  great  hall,  one  of  the  finest  apart- 
ments of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  measuring 
eighty-nine  feet  in  length,  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and  said  to 
be  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  armed  men.  The 
original  roof  remains,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Parliament 
House  at  Edinburgh,  and  that  of  Westminster  Hall.  Earl 
Eandolph's  table  and  chair  of  state  are  preserved  in  Uarna- 
way  Castle.  In  1839,  Francis,  tenth  Earl  of  Moray,  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Lord  James  Stuart,  gave  a  splendid 
entertainment  to  his  tenantry  in  this  noble  hall,  in  which 
his  great  ancestor  first  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Moray, 
and  relinquished  that  of  Mar." — Keith,  Note  bxj  the  Editor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  161. 


earldom  of  Moray,  which  was  once  Earl  Thomas 
Randolph's,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar.  It  is  both  more 
honourable  and  greater  in  profit  than  the  other."* 

From  Darnaway  the  queen  proceeded  to  Inier- 
ness,    the    gates  of   which,   however,    she  found 
insolently  shut  against  her.     On  the  place  being 
summoned,  the  governor  declared  that  he  held  it 
for  Lord  Gordon,  and  that,  acting  under  his  orders, 
he  refused  her  admittance.      This  conduct  being 
equivalent  to   rebellion,   the  spirit  of  Mary  was 
roused,  and  without  any  further  parleying  she  pre- 
pared for  an  assault  upon  the  town.     "  On  this 
occasion,"  says  Randolph,  "  she  repented  she  was 
not  a  man,  to  know  what  life  it  was  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  fields,  or  walk  the  rounds  with  a  jack  and 
knapscuU."  f     The  queen  having  again  summoned 
the  garrison  to  surrender,  the  demand,  as  they  were 
not  prepared  for  a  siege,  was  immediately  complied 
with.   The  governor  suffered  the  penalty  of  treason, 
and  was  hanged.     This  expedition  appears  to  have 
excited  the   military  enthusiasm  of  the  English 
ambassador.     "  What  desperate  blows,"  he  writes, 
"  would  that  day  have  been  given — when  every  man 
should  have  fought  in  sight  of  so  noble  a  queen, 
and  so  many  fair  ladies,  our  enemies  to  have  taken 
them  from  us,  and  we  to  save  our  honours,  and  not 
to   be  bereft  of  them — yom-  honour  may   easily 
imagine." 

Huntly  appears  to  have  taken  the  decisive  step, 
and  to  have  openly  assumed  arms  in  defiance  of  the 
proclamation  of  his  sovereign  at  the  period  when 
the  earldom  of  Moray  was  conferred  upon  his  hated 
rival.  Having  assembled  his  vassals,  and  fortified 
his  castles  of  Findlater,  Achendown,  and  Strath- 
bogie, he  pushed  forward  with  rapid  marches  in 
the  direction  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  hope  of  seizing 
the  person  of  the  queen.  To  this  place  Mary 
had  retired  on  leaving  Inverness,  having  on  her 
way  summoned  the  castle  of  Findlater  to  surrender, 
but  without  effect.  Not  being  provided  with  the 
means  of  enforcing  the  submission  of  this  strong 
fortress,  she  proceeded  to  New  Aberdeen,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men.  "  The  Earl  of  Huntly," 
says  Knox,  "  was  then  charged  to  deliver  the  said 
castles,  on  pain  of  treason.  To  show  some  obedience, 
he  caused  the  keys  of  both  to  he  presented  by  his 
servant,  Mr.  Thomas  Ker.  But  before  this  the  queen 
had  sent  Captain  Stuart,  with  six  score  of  soldiers, 
to  lie  about  the  said  place  of  Findlater.  Upon  a 
certain  night.  Sir  John  Gordon,  falling  upon  them 
with  a  company  of  horsemen,  captured  their  leader, 
slew  certain  of  the  soldiers,  and  disarmed  the  rest. 
This  fact  so  inflamed  the  queen,  that  all  hope  of 
reconciliation  was  past ;  and  so  the  said  Earl  of 
Huntly  was  charged,  under  pain  of  putting  him  to 
the  home,  to  present  himself  and  the  said  Sir  John 
before  the  queen  and  council  within  six  days ; 
which  charge  he  disobeyed,  and  so  was  pronounced 
a  rebel,"  J 

The  forces  of  Huntly  were  at  first  considerable  ; 

*  Randolph  to  Cecil,  18th  September,  1562.  Chalmera' 
Life  of  Mary,  vol.  i.  pp.  81-84.  f  Ibid. 

X  Knoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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but,  as  he  advanced  to-wards  Aberdeen,  they  gra- 
dually meltedaway,  till  they  numbered  only  between 
Moray  encounters  seven    and   eight   Imndi-ed.        He 
and  found  himself  opposed  by  the  Earls 

defeats  Huntly.     ^f  Moray,    Morton,    and   AthoU, 
at  the  head  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  men.     Of 
these,  however,  a  considerable  number  could  not  be 
trusted.     They  wore  brought  into  the  field  by  the 
neighbouring  barons,  who  were  suspected  of  being 
favourable  to  the  designs  of  Huntly.     The  latter 
posted  his  army  on  a  hill  named  Corriehie,  a  very 
advantageous  position,  about  twelve  miles  distant 
from  the  city.     The  adlierents   in  whose  fidelity 
Moray  had  placed  but  little  confidence  were  the 
Forbeses,  Hays,  and  Leslies,  whose  conduct  in  im- 
mediately betaking  themselves  to  flight,  on  the  first 
attack,  amply  justified  his  suspicions.     But  j\Ioray, 
who  was  both  a  prudent  leader  and  a  courageous 
soldier,  with  a  small  but  determined  force  took  up  a 
position  on  a  rising  ground,  and  there  awaited  the 
attack  of  his  opponents.  After  a  short  but  severe  con- 
flict, the  insurgents  were  completely  defeated,  and 
their  leader  himself  slain — whether  by  the  sword 
or  suffocation  from  the  weight  of  his  armour,  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  corpulencj',  is  uncer- 
tain.'    Huntly's  two  sons  were  made  prisoners, 
and  conveyed  to   Aberdeen.      Three    days    after 
Execution  of      ^^^  battle.   Sir  John  Gordon,  the 
Sir  John  Gordon,    second  son,  and  chief  instigator  of 
and  imprisonment  tl^g  rebellion,  was  beheaded  in  that 
of  Ms  brother.      ^.^.^.^^       Huntly's    third    son,    on 
account  of  his  youth— being  then  only  eighteen — 
received  a  pardon.    Lord  Gordon,  the  eldest  of  this 
unfortunate  family,  was  shortly  afterwards  appre- 
hended in  the  south,  and,  having  been  brought  to 
his  trial,  was  found  guilty  of  treason.      Through 
the  clemency   of  the   queen,  his   punishment  was 
commuted  for  imprisonment.    On  the  first  meeting 
of  parliament,  Huntly's  immense  estates  were  con- 
fiscated to  the  crown,  the  title  was  forfeited,  and 
"  this  all-potent  house  reduced   in    a   moment   to 
insignificance  and  beggary."     There  is  no  doubt 
that    Huntly  had    meditated    the    most    violent 
measures   against  his    sovereign.      Randolph,    in 
a  letter  to  Cecil,  relates  that  "  Sir  John  Gordon 
confessed  his   treasonable   designs,   but  laid   the 
burden  of  them  on  his  father ;  that  two  confidential 
sen-ants  of  that  nobleman,  Thomas  Ker  and  his 
brother,  acknowledged  that  their  master,  on  three 

*  "The  vale  of  Corriehie,  the  scene  of  this  battle,  is  in 
the  parish  of  llid-Mar,  amid  the  mountain  scenery  of  the 
hill  of  Farr,  which  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  base  is  described  as  nearly  twenty 
miles  in  circumference.  The  locality  is  nearly  twenty 
English  miles  west  of  Aberdeen,  near  the  rivulet  of  Cor- 
riehie, on  the  borders  of  Kincardineshire.  An  excavation 
on  the  side  of  a  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vale  is  tradi- 
tionally designated  the  queen's  chair,  from  the  assertion 
that  Mary  halted  at  the  spot  while  returning  southward 
from  Aberdeen,  and  viewed  the  scene  of  the  then  recent 
engagement.  This,  however,  must  be  a  popular  error,  for 
the  queen's  progress  from  Aberdeen  was  by  Dunnottar, 
along  the  coast  to  Montrose,  whence  she  passed  to  Dundee 
and  I'erth."— Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.     jVofc  4y  Jlditor. 

t  Buchanan  says: — "He  was  generally  pitied  iind  la- 
mented, for  he  was  a  noble  youth,  very  beautiful,  and 
entering  on  the  prime  of  his  age." 


several  occasions,  had  plotted  to  cut  off  !Moray  and 
Lcthington  ;  and  that  the  queen  herself,  in  a  con- 
versation with  Randolph,  thanked  God  for  having 
delivered  her  enemy  into  her  hand.  She  declared," 
he  saj's,  "many  a  shameful  and  detestable  part; 
that  he  thought  to  have  used  against  her,  as  to 
have  married  lier  where  he  would,  to  have  slain 
her  brother,  and  whom  other  he  liked ;  the  places, 
the  times,  where  it  should  have  been  done ;  and 
how  easy  matter  it  was,  if  God  had  not  preserved 
her."  * 

On  the  queen's  arrival  at  the  capital  from  her 

expedition  to  the  north,  she  was  „,     „       ,  .„„ 
/        •„       .,v  A-  t  21st  Nov.,  lo62. 

taken  lU  with  a  new  distemper, 

which  confined  her  to  her  room  during  six  days.f 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  Reformer  preached 

a  sermon,  which  was  the  occasion    Knox's  second 

of  his  second  formal  interview  with    interview  with 


ISIary.  It  appears,  from  the  account 


the  queen. 


of  Randolph,  that  Knox  "  inveighed  sore  against 
tlie  queen's  dancing,  and  little  exercise  of  herself 
in  virtue  and  godliness.  The  report  hereof  being 
brought  to  her  ears,  yesterday  she  sent  for  him. 
She  talked  a  long  time  with  him  :  little  liking 
there  was  between  them  of  the  one  or  the  other, 
yet  did  they  so  depart  as  that  no  offence  or  slander 
did  arise  thereon."  Knox  himself  explains  his 
conduct  by  saying  that  tlie  gaiety  of  the  court  was 
occasioned,  not  only  by  the  news  that  peace  had 
been  restored  between  France  and  England,  but  by 
letters  having  been  received  with  the  intelligence 
that  "  persecution  was  begun  again  in  France,  and 
that  her  nobles  were  beginning  to  stir  their  tails, 
and  to  trouble  the  whole  realm ;  upon  which  he 
preached  against  the  ignorance,  vanity,  and  despite 
of  princes."  J  Three  accusations  were  preferred 
against  him  :  that  he  had  spoken  irreverently  of 
the  queen— that  he  had  laboured  to  bring  her  into 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people — and  that  lie  had 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  his  text.  Having  received 
a  summons  from  the  hands  of  Alexander  Cockburn 
to  attend  her  majesty  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  ho 
•proceeded  to  court,  and  was  immediately  conducted 
to  the  royal  chamber,  where  the  queen  awaited 
him,  surrounded  by  her  ladies  and  several  leaders 
of  the  Reformed  party,  including  the  Earls  of  Moray 
and  Morton,  and  Secretary  Lethington.  Knox 
himself  has  preserved  in  his  '  History'  the  defence 
which  he  made  in  answer  to  the  above-mentioned 
accusations.  "  Madam,"  said  he,  "  this  is  often  the 
just  recompense  which  God  gives  the  stubborn  of 

*  MS.  Letter,  Eandolph  to  Cecil.    Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  268. 
+  This  distemper  appears  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 

inlluenza— at  least,  so  we  judge  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  svmptoms  bv  Eandolph  :— "  It  is  a  paui  in  their 
heads  that  have  it,  and  a  soreness  in  their  stomach,  with  a 
great  cough ;  it  remainoth  with  some  longer,  with  others 
ihorter  time,  as  it  findeth  apt  bodies  for  the  nature  ot  the 
disease.  It  is  called  the  '  New  Acquaintance.  fhe  queen 
kept  her  bed  six  days.  There  was  no  appearance  of  danger, 
nor  many  that  die  of  this  disease,  except  some  old  lolks 
My  Lord  of  Moray  is  now  presently  m  it,  the  Lord  oi 
Lethington  hath  had  it,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  1  ha^_e 
been  free  of  it,  seeing  it  seeketh  acquaintance  at  all  men; 
hands." — Eandolph  to  Cecil. 
t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  331. 

*  4t 
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the  ■world — that  because  they  -will  not  hear  God 
speaking  to  the  comfort  of  the  penitent,  and  for 
amendment  of  tlie  wiclced,  they  are  often  compelled 
to  hear  the  false  report  of  others,  to  their  great 
displeasure.  I  doubt  not  that  it  came  to  the  ears 
of  Herod,  that  our  master,  Jesus  Christ,  called  him 
a  fox ;  but  they  told  him  not  how  odious  a  thing  it 
was  before  God  to  murder  an  innocent,  as  he  had 
lately  done  before,  causing  to  behead  John  the  Bap- 
tist, to  reward  the  dancing  of  a  harlot's  daughter. 
If  the  reporters  of  my  words  had  been  honest  men, 
they  would  have  repeated  my  words,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same  j  but  because  they  would 
have  credit  at  court,  and  wanting  virtue  worthy 
thereof,  they  needs  must  have  somewhat  to  plea- 
sure your  majesty,  if  it  were  but  ilatteries  and  lies; 
but  such  pleasure,  if  any  your  majesty  take  in  sucli 
persons,  will  turn  to  your  everlasting  displeasure  ; 
for,  madam,  if  your  own  ears  had  heard  the  whole 
matter  that  I  treated,  if  there  be  in  you  any  spark 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  j'ea,  of  honesty  and  wisdom, 
you  would  not  j  ustly  have  been  offended  with  any- 
thing that  I  spake.  And  because  you  have  heard 
their  report,  please  your  majesty  to  hear  mj-self 
rehearse  the  same  so  near  as  memory  will  serve. 
My  text,  madam,  was  this — 'And  now,  0  kings, 
understand;  be  leai-ned,  ye  judges  of  the  earth.' 
After  I  had  declared  the  dignity  of  kings  and 
rulers,  the  honour  wherein  God  has  placed  them, 
the  obedience  which  is  due  unto  them,  being  God's 
lieutenants,  I  demanded  this  question :  but,  Oh, 
alas !  what  account  shall  the  most  part  of  princes 
make  before  that  Supreme  Judge,  whose  throne 
and  authority  so  manifestly  and  shamefully  they 
abuse  ?  The  complaint  of  Solomon  is  this  day  most 
true — that  violence  and  oppression  do  occupy  the 
throne  of  God  here  on  this  earth  ;  for  whilst  that 
murderers,  bloodthirsty  men,  oppressors,  and  male- 
factors, dare  be  bold  to  present  themselves  before 
kings  and  princes,  and  that  the  poor  saints  of  God 
are  banished  and  exiled,  what  shall  we  say,  but 
that  the  devil  hath  taken  possession  in  the  throne 
of  God,  which  ought  to  be  a  dread  to  all  wicked 
doers,  and  a  refuge  to  the  innocent  and  oppressed  ? 
And  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  For  princes  will  ]iot 
understand,  they  will  not  be  learned  as  God  com- 
mands them  ;  but  they  despise  God's  law,  his  sta- 
tutes and  holy  ordinances  they  will  not  understand  ; 
for  in  fiddling  and  flinging  thej-  are  more  exercised 
than  in  reading  or  hearing  God's  most  blessed 
Word  ;  and  fiddlers  and  flatterers  (which  commonly 
corrupt  youth)  are  more  precious  in  their  eyes 
than  men  of  wisdom  and  gravity,  who,  bj'  whole- 
some admonitions,  may  beat  down  in  them  some 
part  of  that  vanity  and  pride  wherein  we  are  all 
born,  but  which  in  princes  takes  deep  root  and 
strength  by  evil  education.  And  of  dancing, 
madam,  I  said  that,  albeit  in  Scripture  I  found  no 
praise  of  it,  and  in  profane  writers  that  it  is  termed 
the  gesture  of  those  that  are  mad  and  in  frenzy 
than  of  sober  men,  yet  I  do  not  utterly  condemn  it, 
providing  that  two  vices  be  avoided ;  the  former, 
that  the  principal  vocation  of  those  that  use  that 


exercise  be  not  neglected  for  the  pleasure  of  danc- 
ing ;  secondly,  that  they  dance  not  as  the  Philis- 
tines, their  fathers,  for  the  pleasure  that  they  take 
in  the  displeasure  of  God's  people  ;  for,  if  they  do 
these,  or  either  of  them,  they  shall  receive  the  re- 
ward of  dancers,  and  that  will  be  to  drink  in  hell, 
unless  they  repent."  "  Your  words  are  sharp 
enough,  even  now,"  said  Mary,  "  and  yet  they 
were  told  me  in  another  manner.  I  know  that  you 
and  my  uncles  are  not  of  one  religion,  and  therefore 
I  cannot  blame  you  for  conceiving  so  ill  an  opinion' 
of  them ;  but,  for  myself,  if  you  disapprove  of 
ought,  come  to  myself,  speak  openly,  and  I  shall 
hear  you."  "  Madam,"  answered  Knox,  "  I  am 
assured  that  your  uncles  are  enemies  to  God,  and 
unto  his  son  Jesus  Christ ;  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  pomp  and  worldly  glory,  that  they 
spare  not  to  spill  the  blood  of  many  innocents ; 
and  therefore,  I  am  assured,  their  enterprises  shall 
have  no  better  success  than  others  have  had,  who 
before  them  have  done  as  they  do  now." 

On  the  25th  of  December  the  General  Assembly 
was  convened,  at  which  meetin  ;  Jleetin"  of  the 
many  complaints  were  made  that  General  As- 
"  churches  lacked  ministers  ;  that  sembly. 
ministers  lacked  their  stipends;  and  that  wicked 
men  were  permitted  to  be  schoolmasters,  and  so  to 
infect  the  youth."  These  complaints  had  reference 
to  the  negligence  or  avarice  of  those  who  had  been 
apjiointed  to  collect  and  distribute  the  small  and 
inadequate  fund  appropriated  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy.  Petitions  to  the  queen  were  pre- 
sented, praying  for  redress  of  these  grievances,  but 
without  effect.  For  the  other  transactions  of  this 
assembly  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  that  por- 
tion of  our  history  which  treats  of  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  this  period. 

About  this  time,  Lethington  was  dispatched  to 
England  on  a  special  embassy,  i?  k  -  >  f 
in  consequence  of  a  rumour,  that  Lethington  to 
measures  were  contemplated  by  the  England, 
English  parliament  prejudicial  to  ^"^^  ^^^^• 
the  interests  of  the  Scottish  queen  as  the  nearest 
heJT  of  Elizabeth.  Naturally  jealous  of  an  attempt 
to  invalidate  her  rights,  she  instructed  her  secre- 
tary "  to  renew  unto  our  good  sister,  and  reduce 
to  her  remembrance  all  conferences  and  communi- 
cations past  betwixt  our  good  sister  and  herself, 
touching  that  matter;  and  shall  also  enlarge  unto 
her  and  make  manifest  the  good  title  and  interest 
we  have  in  the  succession  of  that  crown,  as  nearest 
and  lawful  in  the  right  line  from  King  Henry  VII., 
by  just  descent  from  his  eldest  daughter  Margaret, 
sometime  Queen  of  Scots  ;  and  desire  our  good 
sister  that,  according  to  justice  and  equity,  and 
having  respect  to  the  good  amity  and  intelligence 
presently  standing  between  us,  she  neither  do  pro- 
cure nor  suffer  to  be  done  anything  prejudicial  to 
oar  aforesaid  title."*  Lethington  was  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  active  ex- 
ertions, no  steps  were  taken  by  the  English  par- 
liiiment  in  the  matter  of  the  succession. 
*  Eeith,  vol.  ii.  p.  191. 
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Various  circumstances  combined  to  press  upon 
Proposals  for      the  attention  of  Mary  the  question 
the  haud  of  the    of  her  marriage.     Her  widowhood 
queen.  j^^^  ^^^^^  continued  for  three  years. 

Her  youth  and  inexperience,  the  difficulties  of  her 
position,  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  the  advice 
of  her  councillors,  the  expressed  wishes  of  her 
subjects,  rendered  it  apparent  that  it  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  all  parties  that  she  should  bestow 
her  hand  upon  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  suitors 
who  then  solicited  it.  Several  proposals  had  been 
made  to  this  effect.  In  the  summer  of  the  previous 
year,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  made  a  visit  to 
Ferdinand,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  he  was 
returning  home  from  assisting  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  had  suggested  a  marriage  between 
Mary  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  youngest 
son  of  the  emperor.*  Charles,  however,  had  for- 
merly made  overtures  of  marriage  to  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  that  princess,  hearing  of  the  pro- 
ject now  mentioned,  warned  Mary,  through  her 
envoy,  Randolph,  "  That  if  she  listened  to  the 
Cai-dinal  as  to  anything  relating  to  that  match,  it 
would  be  the  ready  way  to  dissolve  the  good  agree- 
ment between  Scotland  and  England,  if  not  to 
exclude  her  from  any  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
crown  of  England ;  which,  that  she  might  not 
come  short  of,  she  warned  her,  as  a  fiiend,  to  make 
choice  of  such  an  husband  out  of  the  Encjlish  nation, 
as  might  be  both  acceptable  to  her,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  firm  peace  between  the  two  king- 
doms at  the  same  time,  and  secure  her  succession 
to  the  crown,  which  would  never  be  declared  till 
her  choice  were  publicly  known  as  to  this  matter."! 
Cecil  also  addressed  a  remonstrance  on  the  subject 
to  the  Earl  of  Mora}',  who  replied  that  nothing 
had  been  yet  concluded  as  to  this  proposal ;  but 
that  it  was  not  consistent  with  her  honour  to  re- 
press the  suit  of  princes,  neither  to  such  a  course 
could  he  advise  her,  however  deeply  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  the  friendship  between  the  two 
queens  and  the  mutual  love  and  quietness  of  their 
subjects. J  Besides  the  offer  of  the  Archduke,  pro- 
posals for  the  hand  of  Mary  were  made  by  Philip  II. 
on  behalf  of  his  son  Bon  Carlos,  Infant  of  Spain ; 
and  by  Catherine  de  Medicis  on  behalf  of  the  brother 
of  her  former  husband,  the  Dulce  of  Anjou.  Knox 
speaks  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  and  Lord  Darnley 
being  also  aspirants  for  the  hand  of  the  Scottish 
queen.  It  is  probable  that  Mary  was  prepossessed 
in  favour  of  a  foreign  alliance,  but  two  circum- 
stances tended  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  such  a 
marriage.  On  the  one  hand,  she  was  desirous  of 
giving  effect  to  the  wishes  of  her  own  subjects, 
aad  these  she  was  fully  aware  were  opposed  to 
any  project  that  would  again  connect  them  with 
a  foreign  power.  They  had  sufiered  much  from 
her  former  marriage  with  the  King  of  France, 
and  could  never  forgeJ  the  miseries  entailed  upon 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  interference  of 
that  kingdom    with    their   rights    and    liberties. 

*  Melville's  Memoirs,  p.  32.        t  Camden  Annals,  p.  88. 
J  MS.  Letter,  Moray  to  Cecil. 


Strong  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  limitation  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  a  union  with 
a  foreign  prince  would  probably  lead  to  an  ex- 
tension of  these  beyond  their  ancient  bounds.  For 
these  and  similar  reasons,  such  an  alliance  as  that 
contemplated  with  the  archduke,  would  not  only  be 
viewed  with  suspicion  and  aversion,  but  be  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  great  body  of  her  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mary  was  extremely  anxious 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  as  it  manifestly 
was  her  interest  to  do.  "We  have  seen  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  queen  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  a  marriage  with  the  son  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Not  content  with  expressing  her  dislike 
to  this  alliance,  she  insinuates  that  Mary's  choice 
of  a  consort  should  fall  upon  one  of  ner  own  sub- 
jects. In  somewhat  ambiguous  terms,  she  held  out 
a  promise,  that  if  her  wishes  were  complied  with 
in  this  respect,  she  would  take  measures  for  the 
immediate  recognition  of  her  right  of  succession 
to  the  English  throne.  As  this  was  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  ^Mary's  ambition,  she  appears  to 
have  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  courting 
the  rival,  whom,  without  the  greatest  imprudence, 
she  could  not  venture  to  offend. 

A  circumstance  now  occurred  which  occasioned 
deep  grief  to  the  Scottish  queen.  Death  of  the 
This  was  the  death  of  her  uncle,  the  l^ul^e  of  Guise. 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  assassinated  during  the 
progress  of  the  civil  war  which  then  distracted 
France.  The  queen  was  residing  at  St.  Andrew's 
when  the  fatal  intelligence  was  communicated 
to  her.  Her  attachment  to  her  relative  was  great, 
and  her  sorrow  proportionately  poignant.  The 
unhappy  commotions  in  France  were  a  source 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  and  all  her  influence  was 
employed  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the  kingdom 
and  to  secure  the  preservation  of  a  peace  with 
England.  About  this  time,  also,  Execution  of 
the  conduct  of  a  Frenchman  named  Chastellet. 
Chastellet,  who  had  arrived  from  France  in  the 
train  of  Jlonsieur  D'Anville,  gave  rise  to  many  in- 
jurious reports  affecting  the  character  of  the  queen. 
This  person  is  described  as  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  handsome,  and  accomplished,  "  a  scholar  by 
education,  and  a  poet  by  choice."  jNlary,  who  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  had  shown  considerable 
favour  to  Chastellet;  but  whether,  as  has  been 
insinuated,  she  gave  him  "  such  encouragement  as 
turned  the  unfortunate  man's  head,"  and  behaved 
towards  him  in  a  manner  unbefitting  a  woman  and 
a  queen,  so  as  to  excuse  his  subsequent  extrava- 
gant conduct,  is  a  point  which  is  not  to  be  hastily 
decided;  and  the  testimony  of  Knox  is,  in  om' 
opinion,  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  question. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  he  con- 
ceived a  strong  attachment  for  Mary,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion  induced  him  to  commit  the  gross 
oH'ence  of  concealing  himself  in  her  bedchamber. 
This  was  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  on  the  night  of 
the  12th  of  February;  and  it  is  singular  that  he 
armed  himself  with  a  sword  and  dagger.  When. 
informed  of  his  conduct  on  the  following  morning, 
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the  queen,  with  unfortunate  forbearance,  no  further 
manifested  her  displeasure  than  by  commanding 
him  to  quit  the  court.     The  infatuated  Frenchman, 
hoivever,  followed  her  to  Dunfermline,  and  from 
thence    to    Burntisland,   where   he    repeated   his 
audacious  conduct  by  intruding  into  her  apartment 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  making  preparations 
to  retire  for  the  night.     His  own  excuse  was,  that 
he  wished  to  clear  himself  from  the  former  impu- 
tation against  his  conduct.     On  seeing  Chastellet, 
Mary  and  her  ladies   called  for  help,  and  their 
shrieks  soon  alarmed  the  royal  household.     The 
wretched   man  was  immediately   seized,   and  un- 
hesifantly  acknowledged  that   he  liad  meditated 
an  attempt  on  the  honour  of  the  queen.     Roused  to 
indignation  at  this  insulting  confession,  Mary  com- 
manded Moray,  who  first  came  to  her  assistance,  to 
dispatch  the  wretch  with  his  dagger.     The  latter, 
however,  acted  a  more  prudent  part,  observing  that 
"  it  would  not  be  for  her  honour  if  he  were  punished 
in  a  summary  way,  but  that  he  should  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm."     The 
Earl  of  Morton,  who   had  succeeded  Huntly  as 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Justice-clerk,  Bellenden, 
and  other  members  of  tlie   Privy  Council,  were 
summoned  from  Edinburgh.     On  the  second  day 
after  the  outrage,  Chastellet  was  tried,  condemned, 
and  executed  at  St.  Andrew's  on  the  22nd  of  Fe- 
bruary.     Randolph   says   that  he  died  penitent ; 
and   Knox   that    "  he    made  a  godly   confession, 
and  granted  that  his  declining  from  the  truth  of 
God  and  following  vanity  and  impiety  was  justly 
recompensed  upon  him."     Somewhat  inconsistent 
with  these  statements  is  the  fact,  that  on  the  scaf- 
fold, instead  of  attending  to  his  religious  devotions, 
he  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  volume  of  Ronsard,  and 
read  that  French  poet's  hymn  on  death,  "  after 
which  he  resigned  himself  to  his  fate  with  gaiety 
and  indifference."*     This  is  a  sad  story  :  but  we 
are  not  disposed  to  consider  the  infatuated  conduct 
of  Chastellet   as  traceable   to   any   undue   favour 
which  was  shown  towards  him  on  the  part  of  Mary. 
Our  own  ideas  of  propriety  would  doubtless  con- 
demn her  familiarity  with  the  accomplished  mu- 
sician, but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe   that  it 
exceeded  the    limits   allowed  by   the   opinions  of 
society  as  then  constituted. -f     Vt'e  may  safely  as- 
sume, that  up  to  this  period,  at  least,  the  character 
of  jMary  was  such,  as  it  is   thus  drawn  by   Sir 
James  Melville  :    "  The  queen's  majesty,  after  her 
returningout  ofFrance,  behaved  herself  so  princely, 
so  honourably,   so   discreetly,  that  her  reputation 
spread  in  all  countries,  and  she  was  inclined  and 
determined  so  to  continae  in  that  sort  of  comeli- 
ness  unto  the  end  of  her   life,    desiring   to   hold 
none   in   her  company  but   such   as  were  of  the 
best  qualities  and  conversation,  abhorring  all  vices 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  178.     Note  by  Editor. 

t  The  ideas  of  propriety}'  current  in  that  age  were  strange 
enougli— for  example,  Knox  himself  says,  "The  queen 
would  lie  upon  Chastellet's  shoulder,  and  sometimes,  pri- 
vately, she  would  steal  a  kiss  of  his  neck.  And  all  this 
was  honest  enough,  for  it  was  the  genteel  entreatment  of  a 
stranger !" 


and  vicious  persons,  whether  they  were  men  or 
women."  * 

While  Lethington  was  absent  on  his  embassy 
respecting   the   succession,    the    Catholics,  in   de- 
fiance   of    the    queen's    proclamation,    celebrated 
mass  in  the  houses  of  many  of  their  adherents. 
The   Bishop   of  St.   Andrew's   and  the   Prior  of 
Whithorn  were  particularly  conspicuous  in  their 
violations   of  the   law.      No   steps    having  been 
taken  by  government  for  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  the  Reformers  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  pursued  and   apprehended  several  of 
the  priests,  and  intimated  to  the  Romish   clergy 
that  henceforth  thej'  should  neither  complain  to 
queen  nor  council,  but  should  execute  the  punish- 
ment that  God  has  appointed  to  idolaters  in  his 
law  by  such   means  as  they  were  able.f      These 
proceedings    were    naturally    ob-     Knox  sent  for 
noxious  to  Mary,  and  sending  for     ^y  "'^  queen. 
the  Reformer  to  Lochlcvcn,  where  she  was  then 
residing,   she  expostulated  with  him  on  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  friends.     "  She  travailed  with  him  ear- 
nestly two  hoiu's  before  her  supper,  tliat  he  would 
be   the   instrument  to  persuade  the   people,   and 
princifjally  the  gentlemen  of  the  West,  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  punishment  of  any  man  for  the  using 
of  themselves  in  their  religion  as  pleased  them." 
Knox  replied  by  exhorting  her  to  punish  male- 
factors according  to  the  laws.     But  if  she  thought 
to  elude  the  laws,  he  feared   that  some  one  would 
let  the  Papists  understand  that  without   punish- 
ment they  should  not  be  suffered  so  manifestly  to 
offend  God's  majesty.     "  Will  you,"  said  the  queen, 
"  allow  that  they  shall  take  my  sword  in  their 
hand .' "      The  Reformer  replied   that   the   sword 
belonged  to  God,  who  entrusted  it  to  princes  to  the 
end  that  justice  might  be  done ;  and  if  the  latter 
failed  to  perform  it,  others  must  do  it  for  them. 
Nor  would  God  be  offended  if  men,  though  neither 
kings  nor  magistrates,  took  it  upon  them  to  in- 
flict judgment.     "  Samuel,"  said  he,  "  spared  not 
to  slay  Agag,  the  fat  and  delicate  king  of  Amalek, 
whom  Saul  had  saved ;  nor  did  Elias  spare  Jeza- 
bel's  prophets,    and  Baal's  priests,  although  king 
Ahab  stood  by.     Phineas  was  no  magistrate,  but 
he  feared  not  to  strike  Zimri  and  Cosbi.     And  so, 
madam,  you  may  see  that  others  than  chief  magis- 
trates may  lawfully  punish,  and  have  punished,  the 
vice  and  crimes  that  God  commands  to  be  punished. 
Consider,"  he  concluded,  "what  is  the  thing  your 
grace's  subjects  look  to  receive  from  your  majesty, 
and  what  it   is  you  ought  to  do  unto  them  by 
mutual  contract.     They  are  bound  to  obey  you,  and 
that  only  in  God.     You  are  bound  to  keep  the  laws 
unto  them.      Y'ou  crave  of  them  service  ;    they 
crave   from   you  protection   and   defence   against 
wicked  doers.     But  if  you  deny  yom-  duty  unto 
them,  do  you  expect  to  receive  full  obedience  fi'om 
them  ?      I  fear,  madam,  you  shall  not."];      These 
were  bold  words,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
left  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the   mind  of 

*  Memoirs,  p.  130.     Bannatyne  Cluh  Edition. 

f  Kuox,  vol.  ii.  p.  371.  J  Kuoi,  vol.  ii.  p.  373. 
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Mary.  The  very  fearlessness  of  tlie  undaunted 
Knox's  inter-  Reformer,  wlio  cared  nothing  for 
view  with  Mary  the  displeasure  of  princes,  and 
when  hawking.  ^^.^^  anxious  only  to  express  his 
strong  convictions,  disposed  her  to  receive  from  his 
lips  what  he  conceived  to  he  the  scriptural  expo- 
sition of  her  duty  as  a  queen.  On  the  following 
day,  being  desirous  of  another  interview,  Mary 
sent  a  message  to  Knox  by  the  hands  of  AValter 
Melville,  to  meet  her  at  Kinross,  whither  she  pro- 
posed to  go  to  enjoy  the  pastime  of  hawking. 
Their  intercourse  on  this  occasion  was  of  an  un- 
usually friendly  character.  Mary  even  ventured 
to  tender  to  tlie  Reformer  some  excellent  advice, 
lie  was  about  to  proceed  to  Dumfries  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  a  superintendent  for  the  surround- 
ing district.  Understanding  tliat  Alexander  Gor- 
don, titular  Archbishop  of  Athens,*  was  a  candidate 
for  that  office,  she  warned  him,  in  a  friendly  spirit, 
that  the  character  of  that  person  was  not  such  as 
to  justify  his  appointment  to  the  proposed  office. 
Knox  had  reason  afterwards,  as  he  himself  con- 
fesses, to  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  her  coun- 
sel.t  She  then  proceeded  to  inform  him  that,  as 
regarded  their  conversation  of  the  day  previous, 
she  had  resolved  to  do  as  he  required.  "  I  shall 
cause  all  offenders  to  be  summoned,  and  you  shall 
know  that  I  shall  minister  justice."!  Nor  did  she 
fail  in  her  performance  of  this  promise  ;  for,  as 
we  learn  from  the  "  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,"  on  the 
19th  of  May,  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  "  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  the 
Prior  of  Whithorn,  and  other  Romanists,  appeared 
before  Argyle,  the  Justice  General,  to  answer  the 
charge  of  having  celebrated  mass  contrary  to  her 
majesty's  proclamation.  The  archbishop  and  the 
prior  (to  this  indictment  having  pleaded  guilty) 
were  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh  during  the  queen's  pleasure,  and  the 
rest,  having  given  security  for  their  future  obe- 
dience, were  dismissed."  § 
The  first  parliament  which  had  met  since  Mary's 
Meetin"  return  into  Scotland  assembled 
of  parliament,  on  the  26th  of  May.  The  queen 
determined   to  open  the  proceedings   in  person. 

*  In  cimsequence  of  a  typographical  error  in  some  of  the 
printed  copies  of  Knox's  History,  Mr.  Tytler  and  others 
have  heen  led  into  the  mistake  of  saying  tliat  the  queen 
here  refers  to  "  the  Bishop  of  Caithness."  It  is  true  that 
in  MS.  G.  we  find  "  the  Bishop  of  Cathenis,"  but  the  mar- 
gmal  note  in  that  MS.  reads  correctly  "  Bishop  of  Athens." 
The  person  referred  to  is  undoubtedly,  as  stated  in  the  text, 
Alexander  Gordon,  titular  Archbishop  of  Athens,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Galloway.  He  joined  the  Eeformers,  and  still 
enjoyed  his  titles ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  exercise  his 
functions  as  a  bishop,  nor  was  his  petition  acceded  to,  to 
be  appointed  visitor  to  the  churches  within  his  diocese  of 
GaUoway.  "We  are  iudebted  for  the  correction  of  the  above 
mistake  to  the  valuable  notes  appended  to  tlie  edition  of 
Knox's  History  printed  for  the  AVodrow  Society,  and 
edited  by  David  Laing  Esq. 

t  Knox,  vol.  u.  p.  374. 

I  It  is  supposed  that,  at  this  interestmg  intemew,  Queen 
Mary  presented  the  Keformer  with  the  small  watch  enclosed 
in  a  crystal  case,  of  an  oblong  octagon  shape,  which,  when 
the  late  l)r.  M'Crie  wrote  his  celebrated  biography,  was  m 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Aberdeen.— (Notes  to 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox.     Strickland's  Life  of  Queen  Mary.) 

§  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  76. 


Surrounded  by  her  peers  and  great  officers  of  state, 
she  rode  in  procession  to  the  Tolbooth,  where  the 
Estates  were  convened.  The  cavalcade  was  bril- 
liant and  imposing.  The  Duke  of  Chatelherault 
carried  the  crown,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  the  sceptre, 
and  the  Earl  of  Moray  the  sword.  The  hall  of  the 
Tolbooth  was  fitted  up  with  galleries  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  royal  household  and  the  ladies  of 
the  court.  j\Iary  appeared  wearing  her  state  robes 
and  diadem.  It  must  have  been  an  animated  and 
splendid  scene,  when  this  young  and  beautiful 
sovereign  for  the  first  time  addressed  her  people 
from  the  throne.  The  hall  rang  with  rapturous 
applause,  every  heart  beat  with  most  loyal  feelings, 
and  many  an  exclamation  was  heard,  "  God  save 
that  sweet  face !  Was  there  ever  orator  spake  so 
properly  and  sweetly  !  "  * 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  were  not  of 
any  great  importance.  The  grant  of  the  earldom 
of  Moray  to  the  Lord  James  was  confirmed ;  tlie 
attainder  against  K.irkaldy  of  Grange  and  several 
of  his  accomplices  in  the  murder  of  Cardinal 
Beaton,  was  reversed ;  and  the  Act  of  Oblivion, 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  received  the 
royal  sanction.  Mary,  however,  refused,  as  before, 
to  grant  confirmation  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  and 
only  gave  her  consent  to  the  Act  of  Oblivion  in  con- 
sequence of  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Lords, 
who,  it  is  said,  "  besought  her,  on  their  knees,  to 
allay  the  jealousies  and  apprehensions  of  her  sub- 
jects by  such  a  gracious  law."  f 

On  the  28th  of  May,  the  queen  was  obliged  to 
witness  a  strange  and  repulsive  ceremonial.  This 
was  the  attainder  of  the  body  of  tlic  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Huntly,  which,  according  to  a  barbarous 
custom,  had  for  this  purpose  been  kept  unburied 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Corrichie,  in  the  month  of 
October.  After  the  indictment  was  read,  the  body 
was  carried  into  court,  in  a  coffin  covered  with  his 
escutcheons,  when,  his  treason  having  been  declared 
proven,  the  forfeiture  was  passed,  "  and  the  arms 
of  the  said  earl  were  riven  off,  and  deleted  forth  of 
memory."  J 

The  Reformers  were  at  this  pciiod  much  scan- 
dalised by  the  licentious  manners  of  the  court,  and 
the  extravagance  of  the  ladies  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  "  They  spake  boldly,"  says  Knox,  "  against 
their  vanity,  and  affirmed  that  the  vengeance  of 
God  would  fall,  not  only  on  the  foolish  women,  but 
on  the  whole  realm ;  especially  against  those  that 
maintained  them  in  that  odious  abusing  of  things 
that  might  have  been  better  bestowed."  Nor  were 
their  remonstrances  confined  to  words ;  articles 
were  presented  to  parliament  with  the  view  of 
procuring  the  enactment  of  a  sumptuary  law,  which 
should  regulate  dress,  and  provide  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  other  abuses.  To  the  great  mortification  of 
the  preachers  these  proposals  were  rejected  with- 
out discussion.  A  more  important  measure,  how-- 
evcr,  occupied  the  attention  of  Knox ;  he  desired 

*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  3S1. 

t  Spottiswood,  p.  188.    Eobertson,  vol.  i.  p.  258,  4to.  edit. 

X  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  76, 
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that  the  question  of  religion  should  be  formally 
brought  before  the  three  Estates,  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  establish  the  Protestant  faith  in 
the  kingdom.  In  this  he  was  opposed  and  thwarted 
Disagreement  ^7  the  ministers  of  Mary,  and  espe- 
between  Knox  cially  by  the  Earl  of  IS'Ioray.  This 
and  Jloray.  conduct  on  the  part  of  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  and  intimately  associated, 
and  who  was  so  much  indebted  to  his  power  and 
influence,  was  extremelj'  painful  to  the  Reformer. 
He  expostulated  with  the  earl,  plainly  hinting 
that  he  was  acting  from  selfish  motives  ;  tliat 
he  dared  not  introduce  the  subject  of  religion, 
lest  his  own  interests  should  be  compromised;  and 
that  the  true  explanation  of  his  reserve  was  the 
fear  that  confirmation  would  be  refused  to  his 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Moray.  These  insinuations 
exasperated  the  earl,  and  he  replied  to  them  in 
terms  of  great  severity.  But  the  Reformer  was 
not  a  man  to  remain  silent  when  his  conscience 
prompted  liim  to  speak,  nor  to  refrain  from  admi- 
nistering a  rebuke  when  the  most  solemn  engage- 
ments were  broken,  and  that  cause  for  which  lie 
had  suffered  so  much  was  betrayed  for  the  pro- 
motion of  selfish  ambition  and  personal  aggran- 
disement. In  a  letter  to  Moray,  he  reminded  him 
of  their  first  acquaintance,  in  what  condition  he 
was  when  they  had  met  in  London,  and  how, 
since  that  period,  he  had  been  promoted,  beyond 
his  own  and  the  expectations  of  other  men,  to  the 
chief  oiBces  of  state.  He  expressed  the  sanguine 
hopes  he  had  once  entertained  of  being  assisted  by 
him  in  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  and  how  he 
was  now  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  these 
hopes.  "  But  seeing,"  says  he,  in  conclusion,  "  that 
I  perceive  myself  frustrate  of  my  expectation, 
which  was,  that  you  should  ever  have  preferred 
God  to  your  own  afiection,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  truth  to  your  singular  commodity,  I  commit 
you  to  your  own  understanding,  and  to  the  con- 
ducting of  those  who  can  better  please  you.  I 
praise  my  God  I  leave  you  victor  over  your  enemies, 
promoted  to  great  honour,  and  in  credit  and  autho- 
rity with  your  sovereign.  If  you  shall  long  con- 
tinue so,  none  within  the  realm  will  be  more  glad 
than  I ;  but  if,  after  this,  you  shall  decay  (as  I  fear 
ye  shall),  then  call  to  mind  by  what  means  God 
exalted,  you;  which  was  neither  by  bearing  with 
impiLty,  nor  yet  by  maintaining  of  pestilent 
Papists."  This  remonsti-ance  was  so  keenly  felt  by 
IMoray  that  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  he  had 
little  cc  mmunication  with  the  Reformer."  * 

Notwiihstanding   the   failure   of  his   efforts   to 
procure  the  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion, 
Knox's  sermon      Knox  determined  to  address  some 
to  the  iwbility.      serious  admonitions  to  the  nobility, 
previous  to  the  dissolution  of  parliament.     Accord- 
ingly, he  delivered  from  the  pulpit  a  powerful  dis- 
course on  the  mercies  of  God  towards  the  realm  of 
Scotland,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  multitude  for 
their  deliverance  frcm  the  cruel  tyranny  which  had 
oppressed  both  body  and  soul.     He  reminded  the 
*  Knos;,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 


Lords  that  he  had  been  with  them  in  their  most 
desperate  trials;  that  in  their  greatest  extremity 
he  had  ever  desired  them  to  depend  upon  God,  and 
in  his  name  had  promised  them  victory  and  pre- 
servation. "  I  see  before  rae,"  said  he,  with  that 
vehemence  of  voice  and  action  which  distinguished 
the  preaching  of  this  extraordinary  man,*""  I  see 
before  me  St.  Johnston,  Cupar  ISIuir,  and  the  Crags 
of  Edinburgh ; — yea,  in  that  dark  and  dolorous 
night  wherein  all  ye,  my  lords,  with  shame  and 
fear,  left  this  town,  is  still  in  my  mind,  and  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  forget  it.  There  is  not 
one  of  you,  against  whom  death  and  destruction 
were  threatened,  who  hath  perished  in  that  danger  j 
and  how  many  of  your  enemies  hath  God  plagued 
before  your  eyes  ?  Shall  this  be  j'our  thankfulness 
to  God,  to  betray  his  cause,  when  you  have  it  in 
your  hands  to  establish  it  as  you  please  ?  The 
queen,  you  say,  will  not  agree  with  us.  Ask  of 
her  that  which  by  God's  AVord  you  may  justly  re- 
quire, and  if  she  will  not  agree  with  you  in  God, 
you  are  not  bound  to  agree  with  her  in  the  devil. 
But  I  see  nothing  but  such  a  recoiling  from  Christ, 
as  that  the  man  that  first  and  most  speedily  flyeth 
from  Christ's  ensign  holdeth  himself  most  happy." 
Before  concluding  his  sermon,  Knox  alluded  to  the 
rumours  then  current  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of 
the  queen.  "  And  now,  my  lords,"  said  he,  "  to 
put  an  end  to  all,  I  hear  of  the  queen's  marriage  : 
dukes,  brethren  to  emperors  and  kings,  strive  all 
for  the  best  game.  But  this,  my  lords,  will  I  say — ■ 
note  the  day,  and  bear  witness  hereafter — when- 
ever the  nobility  of  Scotland,  who  profess  the  Lord 
Jesus,  consent  that  an  infidel  (and  all  Papists  are 
infidels)  shall  be  head  to  our  sovereign,  you  do  as 
far  as  in  you  lieth  to  banish  Christ  Jesus  from  this 
realm,  and  to  bring  God's  vengeance  on  the  coun- 
trj'."  t  Knox  tells  us  that  these  words,  and  his 
manner  of  speaking  them,  were  judged  intolerable. 
Protestants  and  Catholics  were  eqiially  offended; 
his  own  friends  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  ve- 
hemence of  his  language.  Placemen  and  flatterers 
posted  to  court  to  give  information  that  Knox 
had  spolxn  against  the  queen's  marriage.  The 
consequence  was,  that  ^lary  sent  j^ng^  jg  s^,nj. 
Douglas  of  Drumlanrig  with  a  moned  to  the 
summons  to  the  Reformer  to  ap-  queen's  presence, 
pear  before  her.  Introduced  into  her  presence  by 
Erskino  of  Dun,  then  superintendent  of  Angus  and 
ilearns,  Mary  upbraided  him  in  terms  of  much 
severity.  She  reminded  him  that  in  various  W'ays 
she  had  courted  his  favour — that  she  had  not  com- 
plained of  the  censures  directed  against  herself  and 
her  uncles — that  whenever  he  wished  to  admonish 
her  she  had  freely  admitted  him  to  an  audience. 
"  And  yet,"  said  she,  "  I  cannot  get  quit  of  you ;  I 
avow  to  God  I  shall  he  once  revenged."  With  these 
words  she  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping. 
"  It  is  true,  madam,"  said  Knox,  "  your  grace  and 

*  Melville  says  that  the  Eeforraer  was  so  vehement  in  the 
deliverv  of  this  sermon,  that  "he  was  Uke  to  ding  the 
pulpit  in  tatters,  and  flee  out  of  it." 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii,  p.  389. 
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I  have  been  at  divers  controversies,  in  the  "which  I 
never  perceived  your  grace  to  be  offended  at  me. 
"Without  the  preaching  place,  madam,  I  think  few 
have  occasion  to  be  offended  at  me ;  and  there, 
madam,  I  am  not  master  of  myself,  but  must  obey 
him  who  commands  me  to  speak  plain,  and  to 
flatter  no  flesh  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  "  But," 
said  the  queen,  "  what  have  you  to  do  with  my 
marriage  ?  or  what  are  you  within  this  common- 
wealth ?  "  "A  subject  boi-n  within  the  same,"  re- 
joined the  Reformer  ;  "  and,  albeit,  madam,  neither 
earl,  lord,  nor  baron  within  it ;  yet  has  God  made 
me,  how  abject  soever  in  your  eyes,  a  profitable 
member  within  the  same.  Yea,  madam,  to  me  it 
appertains  no  less  to  forewarn  of  such  things  as 
may  hurt  it,  if  I  foresee  them,  than  it  does  to  any 
of  the  nobility  ;  for  both  my  vocation  and  my  con- 
science crave  plainness  of  me ;  and  therefore,  madam, 
to  youi'self  I  say  that  which  I  speak  in  public 
place  :  "WTiensoever  that  the  nobility  of  this  realm 
shall  consent  that  you  be  subject  to  an  unfaithful 
(viz..  Catholic)  husband,  they  do  as  much  as  in 
them  lieth  to  renounce  Christ,  to  banish  his  truth 
from  them,  to  betray  the  freedom  of  this  realm,  and 
perchance  shall,  in  the  end,  do  small  comfort  to 
yourself." 

AVords  so  emphatic  and  stern  could  not  fail  to 
produce  a  deep  impression  upon  the  youthful 
queen,  and  she  began  again  to  weep  and  sob 
bitterly.  Erskine  of  Dun,  "  a  man  of  meek 
and  gentle  spirit,"  who  was  present  during  the 
interview,  in  vain  attempted  to  mitigate  her  au- 
ger. It  has  often  been  alleged,  from  his  conduct 
on  this  and  similar  occasions,  that  the  Reformer 
was  a  harsh  and  unfeeling  man,  whose  language 
was  but  too  frequently  the  hasty  ebullition  of  a 
petulant  temper,  and  who  actually  found  a  cruel 
satisfaction  in  exciting  the  anger  and  witnessing 
the  tears  of  his  sovereign.  Let  the  following 
expressions  bear  witness  to  the  natural  warm- 
heartedness and  even  tenderness  of  Knox's  clia- 
racter: — "Madam,"  said  he,  in  taking  his  depar- 
ture, "  in  God's  presence  I  speak.  I  never  delighted 
in  the  weeping  of  any  of  God's  creatures ;  yea,  I 
can  scarcely  well  abide  the  tears  of  my  own  boys, 
whom  my  own  hand  corrects,  much  less  can  I  re- 
joice in  your  majesty's  weeping.  But  seeing  I 
Lave  offered  j-ou  no  just  occasion  to  be  offended,  but 
have  spoken  the  truth  as  my  vocation  craves  of  me, 
I  must  sustain,  albeit  unwillingly,  your  majesty's 
tears,  rather  than  I  dare  hurt  my  conscience,  or 
betray  the  commonwealth  through  my  silence."  * 

This  apology  had  no  effect  in  appeasing  the 
resentment  of  the  queen,  and  she  ordered  Knox 
instantly  to  quit  the  apartment.  While  waiting 
in  the  outer  chamber,  the  nobles  of  the  court 
shunned  him  as  "  one  whom  men  had  never  seen." 
But  the  undaunted  Reformer  regarded  their  dis- 
pleasure with  indifference  or  contempt,  and  turning 
to  the  ladies  of  the  queen's  household,  who  were 
sitting  near  attired  in  their  richest  dresses,  he  said, 
"  0,  fair  ladies  !  ho  w  pleasant  were  this  life  of  yours, 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  389. 


if  it  should  always  abide,  and  then  in  the  end  that 
we  might  pass  to  heaven. with  all  this  gay  gear. 
But,  fie  upon  that  knave  Death,  that  will  come, 
whether  we  will  or  not;  and  where  he  has  laid 
on  his  arrest,  the  foul  worms  will  he  busy  with 
this  flesh,  be  it  never  so  fair  and  so  tender ;  and 
the  silly  soul,  I  fear,  shall  be  so  feeble,  that  it  can 
neither  carry  with  it  gold,  garnishing,  targatting, 
pearl,  nor  precious  stones."  In  the  midst  of  this 
conversation,  the  superintendent  came  out  of  the 
queen's  apartment,  and  informed  Knox  that  he 
was  allowed  to  go  home  until  her  majesty  had 
taken  further  advice.  Her  councillors  persuaded 
her  to  abandon  the  idea  of  prosecuting  the  Ee- 
former  for  this  interference  with  her  marriage, 
"  and  so  that  storme  quietit  in  appearance,  but 
nevir  in  the  hart." 

Parliament  being  now  dissolved,  iNIary  resolved 
to  undertake  a  progress  through  The  queen's 
the  Highlands.  She  left  Edinburgh  jouniev  to  the 
on  the  29th  of  June,  and  proceeded 
to  Linlithgow,  where  she  spent  the  night.  From 
Linlithgow  she  passed  to  Glasgow,  where  she  re- 
mained during  fourteen  days.  Several  excursions 
■n-ere  made  to  Hamilton,  Paisley,  and  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  22nd  day  of  July, 
she  proceeded  to  Inverary,  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing her  sister,  the  Countess  of  Argyle.  Crossing 
the  Clyde,  she  spent  a  short  time  at  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  On  leaving  Ayrshire,  she 
passed  on  to  Dumfries,  whore  she  held  a  council, 
and  then  returned  to  Edinburgh,  after  an  absence  of 
between  two  and  three  months.  She  remained  in 
the  capital  for  eight  days,  and  then  withdrew  to 
Stirling. 

In  the  meantime,  a  riot  occurred  in  Edinburgh, 
occasioned  by  the  manner  in  which  jiiot  in  Edin- 
mass  was  celobvated  in  the  chapel  burgh  on  .iccount 
of  Holyrood.  The  absence  of  the  °*'  '^"^  '""''• 
queeu  had  emboldened  the  Catholics  to  give  greater 
publicity  to  their  obnoxious  proceedings.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  account  of  Knox,  that  on  those 
days  when  the  sacrament  was  dispensed  in  the 
town,  great  numbers  of  the  Papists  resorted  to  the 
abbej-,  to  engage  in  the  solemnities  of  their  faith. 
Much  scandalised,  the  Reformers  determined  that 
certain  of  the  brethren  distinguished  for  their  piety 
and  zeal  should  be  sent  to  the  entrance  of  the 
chapel,  in  order  to  learn  the  character  of  those  who 
attended  the  services.  Not  content  to  obey  their 
instructions,  they  imprudently  attempted  to  enter 
the  abbey,  in  which  they  were  opposed,  and  a  riot 
immediately  ensued.  Several  succeeded  in  gaining 
admittance,  and  amongst  the  rest  one  Patrick 
Cranstouu,  who,  finding  the  altar  covered,  and  the 
priest  preparing  to  celebrate  mass,  rudely  ordered 
him  to  desist  from  that  abomination,  exclaiming — ■ 
"  The  queen's  majesty  is  not  here  !  how  dare  thou 
then  be  so  malapert  as  openly  to  proceed  against 
the  law  ! "  *  The  arrival  of  the  laird  of  Pitai-row, 
with  the  provost  and  several  of  the  council,  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbance.  Two  of  the  rioters  were 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p,  394. 
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seized,  and  a  day  appointed  for  their  trial.  Knox 
himself  was  much  disturbed  by  this  event.  Con- 
sidering them  sufferers  in  a  righteous  cause,  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  secure  them  from  the 
consequences  of  their  conduct.  For  this  purpose, 
he  issued  circular  letters,  to  the  effect  that  all  who 
professed  the  true  religion,  or  were  concerned  for 
its  preservation,  should  assemble  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  day  of  trial,  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed  brethren. 
Through  the  treachery  of  some  of  his  pretended 
friends,  one  of  these  letters  fell  into  the  queen's 
hands.  Its  contents  afforded  an  opportunity  to  his 
adversaries  to  compass  his  destruction.  His  attempt 
to  assemble  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  with- 
out her  sanction  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  trea- 

Trial  of  Knox  son,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prose- 
before  the       cute  Knox  before  the  Privy  Coun- 

Privy  Council,    ^jj^     jjj^  ^j,;^i  took  plaie   on  the 

15th  of  December,  and  a  full  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings is  recorded  in  his  History.  The  result 
was,  that,  after  a  long  hearing,  he  was  fully  and 
unanimously  acquitted.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  this  decision,  much  to  the  displeasure  of 
the  queen,  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  zealous  Ca- 
tholic, Sinclair,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session.* 

The  marriage  of  Mary  was  at  this  time  a  subject 
Negotiations  of  great  anxiety  to  the  English 
for  the  marriage  sovereign.  She  was  under  com- 
''^'  siderable  apprehension  that  the 
Scottish  queen  might  contract  an  alliance  with  a 
foreign  prince.  It  is  not  improbable  that  intrigues 
for  this  purpose  were  then  secretly  agitated,  both 
in  Scotland  and  on  the  Continent.  The  importance 
of  obtaining  such  a  husband  for  the  queen  was  ap- 
parent to  the  Catholics.  It  was  the  only  circum- 
stance which  afforded  them  the  slightest  prospect 
of  regaining  their  lost  ascendancy.  Catherine  de 
Medieis,  in  particular,  was  sensible  of  this.  That 
princess  had  acted  a  most  ungenerous  part  towards 
her  loyal  relative.  Soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  she  had  shown  her  dislike  to  the 
Scottish  queen  by  stopping  the  payment  of  the 
dowry  to  which  she  was  entitled  as  the  widow 
of  Francis  II.,  by  depriving  the  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault  of  his  pension,  and  by  bestowing  on  a 
Frenchman  the  command  of  the  Scottish  guards. 
Jealous,  however,  of  the  intimacy  which  she  now 
perceived  to  subsist  between  Elizabeth  and  jNIary, 
she  changed  her  policy,  and  employed  all  her  art 
to  conciliate  the  latter  princess.  The  arrears  of  her 
dowry  were  paid  up,  with  the  promise,  that  future 
payments  would  be  more  punctually  tendered. 
She  made  INIary  warm  professions  of  friendship, 
and  was  extremely  liberal  in  her  offers  of  service. 
Views  of  The  queen  of  England  had  her 
Elizabeth.  p^y^  views  with  regard  to  Mary's 
choice  of  a  consort.  She  had  frequently  expressed 
her  determination  to  oppose  with  all  her  influence 
an  alliance  with  a  foreign  potentate.  Her  senti- 
ments on  this  point  are  forcibly  described  in  a 
*  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 


document   entitled,  "  A  memorial  of  certain  mat- 
ters committed  to  our  servant,  Thomas  Randolph, 
sent  to    our    good    sister,   the    Queen    of   Scots, 
twentieth  August,  1563."    In  this  paper  she  writes, 
"  The  seeking  of  a  husband  for  our  sister  is  honour- 
able and  convenient  for  her,  and  a  thing  that  we 
like  very  well  in  her,  although  hitherto  we  have 
not  found  such  disposition  in  ourself ;  remitting, 
nevertheless,  our  mind  and  heart  to  be  directed  by 
God,  as  it  shall  best  please  Him,  for  his  honour 
and  the  weal  of  our  realm.     But  this  herein  wo 
consider,  that  to  seek  such  a  husband,  as  we  well 
many  ways  perceive  is  sought  for  in  the  emperor's 
lineage,  by  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  of 
whose  former  practices  against  us  we  have  had  good 
experience,  must  needs  bring  a  manifest  danger  to 
our  private  amity ;  an  apparent  occasion  to  dissolve 
the  concord  that  is  presently  between  our  nations ; 
and  thirdly,  an  interruption  of  such  a  course,  as 
otherwise  might  be  taken  to  further  and  awake 
such  title  or  right  as  she  might  have  to  succeed  us 
in  this  crown,  if  we  should  depart  without  issue  of 
our  bodj'."*     But  Elizabeth  was  prepared  to  in- 
terfere  much   further  in   this    marriage   than   is 
apparent  from  the  language  we  have  just  quoted. 
She  wished,  in  fact,  if  not  to  dictate,  at  least  to 
suggest  the  person,  whom  she  considered  a  suitable 
consort  for  the  Scottish  sovereign.     In  her  own 
mind,  she  had  fixed  upon  her  favourite,  Leicester, 
then  Lord  Robert  Dudley,!  f^nd  without  immedi- 
ately proposing  him  for  the  acceptance  of  Mary, 
she  instructed  Randolph  to  sound  her  inclinations, 
and  confer  upon  the  subject  with  Moray  andLeth- 
ington.     Randolph  was  not  for  the  present  to  speak 
of  Dudley,  but  only,  "  if  she  shall  press  upon  you, 
what  kind  of  marriage  you  think  might  best  con- 
tent us  and  our  realm,  you  may  well  say,  you  can 
but  wish  that  there  might  be  found  some  noble 
pei-son  of  good  birth  within  this  our  realm  that 
might  be  agreeable  to  her."      Randolph  was  by 
no  means  pleased  with  the  task  which  was  thus 
assigned  him.      It  is   probable,   indeed,  that  he 

entertained  suspicions  of  the  sin-  ^^     .    . 

. ,        „  ,  .  ,      .   ,  .     ,         Her  msmcerity. 

cerity  ot  his  royal  mistress  in  her 

expressed  intention  of  bestowing  upon  Dudley 
the  hand  of  the  Scottish  queen.  Considering  the 
extraordinary  favour  which  she  had  shown  towards 
that  courtier,  the  partiality  and  even  affection 
with  which  he  had  been  long  regarded,  he  con- 
ceived it  impossible,  from  her  well-known  character 
and  dispositions,  that  she  should  be  really  willing 
to  unite  him  in  marriage  with  one  whom  she 
looked  upon  as  her  rival,  and  on  this  account  both 
disliked  and  feared.  His  sentiments  in  this  re- 
spect were  thus  forcibly  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Cecil :  "  To  persuade  the  queen  of  Scotland,"  he 
remarks,  "  to  marry  any  man  under  the  rank  of  a 
prince,  would  be  a  dangerous  and  dishonourable 
task  for   any  subject  to  adventure;    and  even  if 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 

t  Elizabeth,  in  creating  him  Earl  of  Leicester,  pretended 
that  his  title  and  honours  -were  conferred  upon  him  to 
render  him  more  worthy  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
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Mary  was  ready  to  forget  her  royal  dignitj^  and 
listea  for  a  moment  to  the  proposal  of  Elizabeth, 
there  remained  a  greater  difficulty  behind.  In 
offering  the  noblest  in  England,  none  could  be  at  a 
loss  to  divine  who  was  meant.  But  how  unwilling 
the  queen's  majesty  herself  would  be  to  depart 
from  him  (that  is  from  Dudley),  and  how  hardly 
his  mind  would  be  divorced  or  drawn  from  that 
worthy  room  where  it  is  placed,  let  any  man  see, 
where  it  cannot  be  thought  but  it  is  so  prized  for 
ever,  that  the  world  would  judge  worse  of  him 
than  of  any  living  man,  if  he  should  not  rather 
yield  his  life  than  alter  his  thoughts.  Therefore 
thus,  both  IMoray  and  Lethington  conclude,  as  well 
for  her  majesty's  part,  as  for  him  who  is  so  happy 
to  be  sofiu-  in  her  grace's  favour,  that  if  this  queen 
would  wholly  put  herself  into  Elizabeth's  will,  as 
to  receive  a  husband  of  her  selecting,  either  she 
should  not  have  the  best,  or,  at  leaSt,  match  herself 
with  him  that  hath  his  mind  placed  already  else- 
where ;  or  if  it  can  be  withdrawn  from  thence,  she 
shall  take  a  man  unworthy,  from  his  disloyalty 
and  inconstancy,  to  marry  with  any,  much  less 
with  a  queen.  Whereupon  they,  knowing  both 
their  affections  and  judging  them  inseparable, 
think  rather  that  no  such  thine;  is  meant  on 
my  sovereign's  part,  and  that  all  these  offers 
bear  a  greater  show  of  goodwill  than  any  good 
meaning."  * 

After  considerable  delay,  Randolph  received  per- 
mission to  disclose  to  Mary  the  name  of  the  noble- 
man whom  Elizabeth  proposed  as  her  consort. 
This  communication  was  heard  by  the  queen  with 
surprise  and  displeasure.  The  ambassador  having- 
urged  her  to  come  to  a  decision  as  soon  as  possible, 
Mary  replied  that  his  own  mistress  had  been  long 

,r  .  ,     •         ,  enough  of  coming  to   a   decision ; 
Mary  s  views  of  ®  "  ' 

the  proposed  "  and  you  know  she  hath  coun- 
marriage  with  gelled  me  to  have  regard  to  three 
^^'  points,  whereof  the  special  one 
was  honour.  Now,  think  you,  IVIaster  Randolph, 
that  it  will  be  honourable  in  me  to  imbasc  my 
state  and  marry  one  of  her  subjects  ?  Is  this  con- 
formable to  her  promise  to  use  me  as  her  sister 
or  daughter  —  to  advise  me  to  marry  my  Lord 
Robert — to  ally  myself  with  her  own  subject?" 
In  order  to  reconcile  her  to  the  intended  match, 
Randolph  artfully  represented  to  her  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  to  the  respective 
kingdoms,  and  in  particular  stimulated  her  per- 
sonal ambition,  by  reminding  her  of  the  assurances 
formerly  given  by  Elizabeth,  that  her  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  England  would,  on  the 
consummation  of  this  union,  be  formally  acknow- 
ledged. To  this,  however,  it  was  reasonably  ob- 
jected by  Maiy,  that  she  had  no  guarantee  that 
these  promises  would  be  faithfully  observed. 
"  Where,"  said  she,  "  is  my  assurance  in  this  ? 
What  if  the  queen,  your  mistress,  should  marry  hcr- 
'ielf  and  have  children  ?  What,  then,  have  I  gotten  ? 
and  who  will  say  I  have  acted  wisely  in  taking 
this  step,  which  requires  long  consideration,  on  so 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  21st  February,  lo6i. 
VOL.  I. 


sudden  a  proposal  a,,  this?  I  have  conferred  with 
no  one  ;  and  although  willing  not  to  mistrust  your 
mistress,  the  adventure  is  too  great."  All  that  she 
would  consent  to  was,  that  Randolph  should  men- 
tion the  proposal  to  Moray,  Lethington,  and  Argyle. 
This  having  been  done,  it  was  answered  by  tliese 
noblemen,  that  the  arrangement  might  be  taken 
into  consideration,  but,  in  the  meantime,  no  defi- 
nite reply  could  be  given.*  The  conduct  of  Eli- 
zabeth in  these  transactions  appears  „,  .  c 
,     1  T_  ,  .      -,   f       ,  Character  of 

to  nave  been  characterised  by  the       Elizabeth's 

duplicity  which  marked  all  her  ne-  policy  at  tliis 
gotiations  with  the  Queen  of  Scot-  P''"'"'- 
land.  From  the  very  first  she  had  been  jealous  of 
JIary.  The  fame  of  her  accomplishments  and  beauty 
gave  birth  to  envious  and  ungenerous  feelings. 
The  relationsliip  in  which  the  Scottish  queen  stood 
to  herself,  and  her  consequent  nearness  to  the  throne 
— the  unfortunate  and  precipitate  manner  in  which 
her  claims  had  been  set  forth  and  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  world — the  imprudent  assumption 
by  Mary  and  her  husband  of  the  arms  of  England, 
and  the  conduct  of  her  friends  and  partizans  in 
France — had  all  exerted  a  fatal  influence  on  the 
suspicious  temper  and  fretful  disposition  of  the 
English  queen,  and  moved  her  to  the  adoption  of 
unjust  measures,  and  the  employment  of  most  mean 
artifices  to  counteract  the  schemes  of  her  dangerous 
opponent.  Three  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
return  of  Mary  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  while 
many  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  on  the 
subject  of  her  marriage — in  every  point  of  view  a 
desirable  event — nothing  as  yet  had  been  definitely 
concluded.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  her 
royal  sister,  she  had  refused  to  entertain  many  ad- 
vantageous offers  from  illustrious  suitors,  and  even 
consented  to  sacrifice  her  own  undoubted  predilec- 
tions in  favour  of  a  foreign  alliance.  Induced  by 
the  urgent  representations  of  Elizabeth,  and  flat- 
tered into  compliance  with  her  wishes  by  the 
promise  of  having  her  right  of  succession  to  the 
crown  acknowledged  and  legalised  by  parliament, 
she  had  promised  to  be  guided  in  her  selection  of 
a  consort  by  the  advice  of  her  royal  sister,  and  had, 
in  consequence,  been  subjected  to  most  humiliating 
treatment — forced,  as  it  were,  to  wait  upon  the 
plea>uie  of  the  Queen  of  England,  made  a  party  to 
insuftcrably  tedious  negotiations,  protracted  month 
after  month,  and  issuing  at  last  in  a  proposition 
which  Avas  oft'ensive,  both  as  apparently  compro- 
mising her  dignity  as  a  sovereign,  and  as  most 
unlikely  to  be  carried  into  effect.  It  was  the 
result  of  all  these  tedious  negotiations  which 
angered  and  disgusted  ?ilary.  Elizabeth,  she  felt, 
would  never  consent  to  part  from  Dudley.  The 
latter  would  naturally  be  averse  to  a  union  which 
must  for  ever  terminate  his  hopes  of  a  still  more 
illustrious  alliance.  Thus  JIary  found  herself  re- 
quired to  acquiesce  in  a  proposal  which  was  nei- 
ther seriously  entertained  by  the  person  who  made 
it,  nor  even  agreeable  to  the  ambitious  nobleman 
who  was  proposed  for  her  acceptance. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  30th  March,  1.564. 
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The    insincerity   of  Elizabeth   throughout   the 
whole  transactions  was  rendered  painfully  apparent 
in  their  conclusion.      Mary  had  been  her  dupe : 
she  could  not  but  feel  that  her  own  amiable  feel- 
ings and  sanguine  anticipations  had  been  artfully 
turned  to  advantage  by  the  more  experienced  and 
unscrupulous   queen.      It  appears,  from  this  con- 
Proiects  of       duct,   not  improbable   that  Eliza- 
Elizabeth  in      beth  designed  to  prevent  her  rival 
regard  to  the     from   entering  into   any  matrimo- 
Buccession.  •  ■,  .  ,  ^        t    -^     ^ 

nial  engagements,  and  thereby  best 

furthering  her  own  wishes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  her  strong  repugnance  to  allow  the  recognition 
of  Mary's  rights.  Many  professions  to  the  con- 
trary were  indulged  in,  but  the  conduct  she  pur- 
sued satisfactorily  demonstrated  their  insincerity. 
If  really  entertaining  an  aversion  to  that  recogni- 
tion, she  would  naturally  be  desirous  of  rendering 
it  unacceptable  to  the  English  people.  One  very 
obvious  way  of  accomplishing  this  end  would  he  to 
keep  the  queen  of  Scotland  unmarried.  AVith  a 
greater  plausibility  she  could  tlien  absolutely 
refuse  to  sanction,  through  a  decision  of  the  legis- 
lature, the  acknowledgment  of  Mary's  claims.  She 
dared  not,  indeed,  openly  promulgate  these  views, 
nor  discover  lier  deliberate  intention  of  frustrating 
the  matrimonial  projects  entertained  by  her  sister 
and  approved  of  universally  by  her  people.  The 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  such  a  design  would  be  too 
apparent.  But  measures  which  a  regard  to  her 
own  character  prevented  her  from  publicly  avow- 
ing were,  nevertheless,  covertly  adopted  and  assi- 
duously pursued.  Mary  was  successfully  diverted 
from  a  foreign  alliance.  She  accepted  the  friendly 
offices  of  Elizabeth  in  the  selection  of  a  consort. 
She  was  kept  for  a  long  period  in  a  state  of  anxiety 
and  suspense;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  her 
marriage,  after  having  been  the  subject  of  most 
flattering  overtures  from  some  of  the  greatest 
princes  in  Europe,  was  so  far  from  being  consum- 
mated, tliat  it  was  even  more  unsettled  than  it  was 
on  the  day  in  which  she  landed  from  France.  Such 
was  the  policy  of  Elizabeth,  and  sucli  even  at  this 
time  its  unsatisfactory  and  pernicious  results. 

The  opinion  of  the  advisers  of  Mary  as  to  this 
policy  of  "delay,  mystery,  and  caprice,"  is  very 
clearly  given  in  the  following  communication  from 
Lethington  to  Cecil:  "If,"  said  he,  "a  conjunc- 
tion be  really  meant,  and  you  will  prosecute  the 
means  to  draw  it  on  which  were  opened  up  by  the 
queen  my  mistress's  last  answer,  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  find  conformity  enough  on  this  part;  but 
if  time  be  always  driven  without  farther  effect  than 
hath  yet  followed  upon  any  message  which  hath 
passed  between  them  these  three  years,  I  am  of 
opinion  he  shall  in  the  end  think  himself  most 
happy,  who  hath  least  meddled  in  the  matter. 
Gentle  letters,  good  words,  and  pleasant  messages, 
be  good  means  to  begin  friendsliip  amongst  princes  ; 
but  I  take  them  to  be  too  slender  bands  to  hold  it 
fast.  In  these  great  causes  between  our  so\-creigns, 
I  have  ever  found  that  fault  with  you,  that  as  in 
your  letters  you   always  wrote   obscui-ely,  so  in 


private  communications  you  seldom  uttered  your 

own   judgment  :    you    might   well   more  dispute 

in    utramque   partem    aoademico,   leaving   me    in 

suspense  to  collect  what  I  could.      So,  I  fear,  in 

giving  advice  you  will  walk  so  warily,  rather  being 

intent  to   speak   nothing   that   may  at  any  time 

thereafter  hurt  yourself,  than  to  speak  all  things 

that  might  further  the  matter  ;  and  I  will  confess 

I  have  of  late  enforced  my  natural  disposition  to 

learn  this  same  lesson  of  you,  for  the  reverence  I 

bear  you,   that  your  manner  of  doing  serves  me 

for  instruction  to  direct  my  proceedings.     Many,  I 

fear  the  common  affairs  do  not  fare  a  whit  the  better 

for  our  too  great  wariness."* 

The  inconsistency  of  Elizabeth  in   all   matters 

connected  with  her  policy  towards     Return  of  the 

Scotland,  is   strikingly  shown  in    Earl  of  Lennox 

her  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  the     f'°™  his  exile 
«  4.  i.     -L-  i.         i?  ii       of  twenty  years. 

return  to  his  own  country  of  the 

outlawed  Lennox.  This  nobleman,  having  been 
kindly  received  at  the  English  court,  had  long  im- 
portuned the  queen  to  interpose  on  his  behalf,  and 
procure  for  him  a  permission  to  present  himself 
before  his  sovereign.  To  this  she  graciously  ac- 
ceded ;  and,  in  compliance  with  her  earnest  recom- 
mendation, the  desired  permission,  given  under  tlie 
great  seal,  was  dispatched  to  Lennox.  When  all 
the  preparations  for  his  return,  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  were  completed,  Elizabeth,  with 
a  capriciousness  which  is  wholly  Capi  icious  con- 
unaccountable,  repented  the  part  duct  of 
she  had  taken  in  promoting  his  Elizabeth, 
resteration ;  and,  exerting  her  influence  for  the 
detention  of  Lennox  in  England,  took  immediate 
steps  for  prejudicing  Mary  against  him,  and  re- 
voked the  permission  already  given  under  the 
most  solemn  sanctions.  To  this  cfl'ect,  Moray  and 
Lethington  were  both  addressed  by  Secretary 
Cecil.  But  so  far  from  complying  with  the  extra- 
ordinary demands  expressed  in  his  communications, 
they  replied  in  terms  of  such  marked  severity  as  to 
give  serious  offence  to  the  Englisli  queen  and  her 
minister.  The  only  conceivable  explanation  of  Eliza- 
beth's conduct  is  the  circumstance  that  the  return 
of  Lennox,  on  account  of  his  supposed  Catholic 
tendencies,  was  viewed  with  much  alarm  by  the 
Protestant  party.  Strong  representations  to  this 
effect  were  made  in  a  letter  to  Randolph  by  Knox ; 
and  these,  being  communicated  to  his  mistress, 
formed  the  plausible  ground  of  the  sudden  alter- 
ation in  her  conduct.  In  regard  to  this  change, 
the  answer  of  Lethington  to  Cecil  is  worthy  of 
being  quoted.  He  observes,  that  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  matter  were  adopted  solely  in 
compliance  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Eng- 
lish queen.  "  It  is  therefore,"  he  continues,  "  not 
a  little  marvellous,  seeing  how  earnestly  her  ma- 
jesty did  recommend  unto  me  my  Lord  of  Lennox's 
cause  and  my  lady's,  at  my  last  being  in  tliat 
court.  Nay,  suddenly,  after  I  had  taken  my  leave, 
you  yourself,  at  her  majesty's  commandment,  did 
send  after  me  by  post  her  letters  to  the  queen's 
*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  6th  June,  1564. 
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majesty,  my  mistress,  very  affectionate '  in  their 
favour,  willing  me  to  present  the  same  with  re- 
commendation from  the  queen.  And  now,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  having-  once,  under  the  great  seal,  per- 
mitted him  liberally  to  come,  it  will  be  a  hard 
matter  to  persuade  her  majesty  to  revoke  it ;  and  I 
dare  little  presume  to  enter  into  any  such  commu- 
nication with  her  majesty,  knowing  how  much  she 
doth  respect  her  honour  where  promise  is  once 
passed,  and  how  unwilling  she  is  to  change  her 
deliberations  being  once  resolved;  which,  as  she 
will  not  do  herself,  so  doth  she  altogether  mistake 
in  all  others." 

AVith  respect  to  the  danger  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
which  some  apprehended  from  the  return  of  Lennox, 
Lethington  gives  a  very  decided  opinion.  "  The 
religion  here,"  he  says,  "  doth  not  depend  upon  my 
Lord  of  Lennox's  coming,  neither  do  those  of  the 
religion  hang  upon  the  sleeves  of  any  one  or  two 
that  may  mislike  his  coming.  For  us,  whether  he 
come  or  not  come,  I  take  it  to  be  no  great  matter, 
up  or  down.  Marry,  that  the  stay  should  grow 
upon  the  queen  majesty's  side  here,  it  should  some- 
what touch  her  majesty  in  honour,  having  once 
permitted  his  license  so  freel}-."*     Moray  also,  in 

Moray's  letter  ^  letter  to  Cecil,  of  tlie  same  date, 
to  Cecil.  and  arising  out  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, observes  : — "  As  to  the  faction  that  liis 
coming  might  make  for  the  matters  of  religion, 
thanks  to  God,  our  foundation  is  not  so  weak  that 
we  have  cause  to  fear  if  he  had  the  greatest  subject 
of  this  realm  joined  to  him,  seeing  we  have  the  fa- 
vour of  our  prince  and  liberty  of  conscience  in  such 
abundance  as  our  hearts  can  wish.  It  will  nei- 
ther be  he  nor  I,  praised  be  God,  can  hinder  or 
alter  religion  here  away  ;  and  his  coming  or  re- 
maining in  that  cause  will  be  to  small  purpose."  f 

Elizabeth  having  failed  in  making  any  effectual 
opposition  to  the  return  of  Lennox,  reluctantly 
desisted  from  her  efforts ;  and,  acting  a  strangely 
inconsistent  part,  actually  furnished  the  earl  with 
strong  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  Scottish 
queen.  iMary  was  absent  on  a  progress  which  she 
had  undertaken  into  the  northern  parts  of  her 
dominions  when  Lennox  J:  arrived  in  Edinburgh, 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1564. 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office,  13tli  Jtilv,  1564. 

t  Ibid.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  29S. 

_  +  It  maybe  well  in  this  place  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  long  banishment  of  Lennox, 
who  was  forced  to  reside  in  exile  for  a  jx^'iod  of  tweutj' 
years.  After  having  served  in  France  in  a  military  ca])a- 
city,  he  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  year  1.543.  This  was 
Bubsequent  to  the  death  of  James  V.  In  1544,  he  was 
obUged  to  abandon  tlie  kingdom,  in  consequence  of  his 
intrigues  with  the  English,  and  liis  advocacy  of  the  proposed 
marriage  between  the  youtliful  .Mary  and  'lidwai-d  VI,  In 
the  month  of  June  of  the  same  year,  he  signed  a  secret 
agreement  with  Henry  VIII.,  and  soon  afterwards  was 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  an  armament  of  sliips  and  men. 
During  a  residence  at  Carlisle  in  the  following  winter,  he 
engaged  in  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of 
Glencairn  and  others  of  the  nobilit\";  for  which  treason 
sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  him,  in  a 
parliament  held  at  Linlithgow,  in  October,  1545.  Fiom 
that  time  to  the  period  of  his  recall,  he  resided  in  England. 
He  was  connected  with  the  ro}'al  famih'  both  of  Scotland 
and  England.  He  married  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter 


On  hearing  of  the  earl's  arrival,  she  immediately 
returned  to  Holyrood.  Before,  however,  he  could 
be  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  queen,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  sentence  of  outlawry  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  him  should  be  formally 
rescinded.  This  process  is  described  in  the  '  Diurnal 
of  Occurrents'  as  follows: — On  the  2nd  day  of 
Septembej-,  Matthew,  sometime  Earl  of  Lennox, 
was  by  open  proclamation,  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Edinburgh,  relaxed  from  the  process  of  our  sove- 
reign lady's  home,  by  Sir  Robert  Forman  of 
Luthrie,  Knight  Lion-King  of  Arms,  and  all  the 
officers,  delivering  the  wand  of  peace  to  John,  Earl 
of  Atholl,  who  received  the  same  in  the  said  earl's 
name.  The  earl  was  then  invited  to  court,  and, 
in  obedience  to  this  command,  proceeded  thither 
with  a  splendid  retinue.  Riding  on  horseback  to 
the  abbej',  he  was  accompanied  by  Appearance  of 
twelve  gentlemen,  clothed  in  black  Lenno.x  at  the 
velvet,  "with  chains  about  their  <=ourt  of  Wary, 
necks  and  mounted  upon  four  horses."  Behind 
him  rode  thirt}'  of  his  retainers,  clothed  in  a  livery 
of  grey.  Arriving  at  Holyrood,  he  was  conducted 
to  the  lodging  which  had  been  most  honourably 
prepared  for  him,  in  the  house  of  Mary's  brother, 
the  Lord  Robert,  Commendator  of  the  Palace.* 
He  was  then  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
queen,  who  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
even  affection. 

Lennox  having  delivered  to  Mary  the  letters  of 
recommendation  with  which  Elizabeth  had  favoured 
him,  the  queen  dispatched  a  letter  to  her  sister  of 
England,  in  which  she  assured  her  that,  in  com- 
pliance with  her  request,  she  was  willing  to  show 
the  earl  every  kindness,  "  and  that  she  had  not 
only  by  her  reception  given  him  some  cast  of  her 
goodwill,  but  also  intended  to  proceed  further  to 
his  full  restitution,  whereby  he  should  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  subject,  the  liberty  of  his 
native  country,  and  his  old  titles."  It  appears, 
from  an  interesting  letter  of  Randolph's,  that  the 
earl's  establishmen  t  was  conducted  on  a  scale  of  great 
magnificence,  and  that  his  hospitality  was  of  an  e.\- 
tensive  and  costlj-  character.  As  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  his  means,  when  he  arrived  in  Scotland, 
could  support  so  lavish  an  expenditure,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mary  fulfilled  her  promise  to  Elizabeth, 
by  bestowing  upon  him  such  an  amount  of  fortune 
as  enabled  him  to  make  these  displays  without 
inconvenience  to  himself.  "  I  dined  with  my  Lord 
Lennox,"  says  Randolph,  "  being  by  him  required 
in  the  morning.  I  found  nothing  less  for  the  beauti- 
fying and  furniture  of  his  lodging,  than  your  honour 
hath  heard  by  report ;  the  house  His  magnificent 
well  hanged ;  two  chambers,  very  style 

well  furnished;  one  special  rich  °  "mg. 
and  fair  bed,  where  his  lordship  lieth  himself;  and 
of  the  Princess  Margaret,  Queen-dowager  of  James  IV., 
and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  by  her  second  husband,  Archi 
bald.  Earl  of  Angus;  and  by' this  marriage  he  became  tli' 
fatlier  of  Lord  IJarnley,  who  was  thus  the  grandson  ui 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  the  second  cousin  of  Queen  Kliza- 
betli,  and  the  cousin  (by  half-blood  only)  of  Queen  Jlar^  ol 
Scotland. 

*  Diurnal  of  Occurrents,  p.  77. 
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a  passage  made  tlirougli  Ihe  wall,  to  come  the  next 
way  into  court  when  he  will.  I  see  him  honour- 
ably used  of  all  men,  and  that  the  queen's  self  hath 
good  liking  of  his  behaviour.  There  dined  with 
him  the  Earl  of  AtlioU,  in  whom  he  reposes  a  sin- 
gular trust,  and  they  are  seldom  asunder,  saving 
when  the  Earl  of  Lennox  is  at  the  sermon.  There 
\\a3  also  his  brother,  tlie  Bishop  of  Caithness,  a 
I'rotestant,  who  sometimes  preaeheth.  His  lord- 
ship's cheer  is  great,  and  his  household  many, 
tliough  he  hath  dispatched  divers  of  his  train  away. 
He  findeth  occasion  to  disburse  his  money  very 
fast ;  and  of  his  £700  brouglit  with  him,  I  am  sure 
that  much  is  not  left.  If  he  tarry  long,  Lennox 
nuiy,  perchance,  be  to  him  a  dear  purchase.  He 
gave  the  queen  a  marvellous  fair  and  rich  jewel, 
whereof  there  is  made  no  small  account;  a  clock 
and  a  dial,  curiously  wrought  and  set  with  stones ; 
and  a  looking-glass,  very  rich  set  with  stones  in  the 
four  metals  ;  to  my  Lord  of  Lethington,  a  very  fair 
diamond  in  a  ring  ;  to  my  Lord  of  AthoU  another, 
as  also  somewhat  to  his  wife — I  know  not  what ; 
to  divers  otliers  somewhat ;  but  to  my  Lord  Moray 
nothing.  He  presented  also  each  of  the  Marys 
with  such  pretty  things  as  he  thought  fittest  for 
them ;  such  good  means  he  hath  to  win  their 
hearts,  and  to  make  his  way  to  farther  effect.  The 
bruit  is  here,  that  my  lady  herself,  and  my  Lord 
of  IJarnley,  are  coming  alter,  insomuch  that  some 
have  asked  me  if  she  were  upon  the  ^^ay.  This 
I  find,  that  there  is  here  marvellous  good  liking  of 
the  young  lord,  and  many  that  desire  to  have 
liim  here."  * 

In  the  month  of  October,  Mary  carried  out  her 
intentions,  expressed  in  the  letter  to  Elizabeth,  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  Lennox  to  his  titles 
and  estates.  Proclamation  was  made  at  the  Market 
Cross  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  earl  was  restored  to 
his  "  lands,  heritage,  and  good  fame ; "  and  that  the 
doom  of  forfeiture  pronounced  upon  him  was  revoked 
and  rescinded.  Full  effect,  however,  was  not  given 
to  this  proclamation  till  the  6th  of  December,  on 
vliich  day  a  parliament  was  convened  for  tlie 
p;issing  of  the  necessary  measures.  The  proposed 
restoration  of  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  house 
of  Lennox  w  as  vehemently  opposed  by  its  ancient 
enemy,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault.  That  nobleman 
declared  that  the  loss  of  his  estates  was  a  smaller 
l>unishment  than  the  treason  of  Lennox  merited, 
and  that  his  return  to  his  native  land  would  be 
followed  b}'  eonsequeirces  fatal  to  the  happiness  of 
the  queen  and  the  prosperity  of  the  realm.  On  the 
arrival  of  Lennox,  the  duke  had  refused  to  see  him  ; 
but  on  the  27th  of  October,  we  are  told  they  were 
brouglit  together  "  in  our  sovereign  lady's  palace 
of  Holyrood,  and  finally  agreed  by  our  sovereign 
lady  and  the  lords  of  her  council,  and  shook  hands 
together,  and  drank  ever}'- one  to  the  other."  +  This 
reconciliation,  however,  was  of  brief  duration. 
Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  the  duke  and  Lennox 
rjiiarrellcd  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  severely 

•  Kandolpli  to  Cecal,  October  24.    Tytlur,  vol.  vi.  p.  298. 
+  Uiuniai  of  Uccurrents,  p.  78 


reprimanded  them  on  account  of  their  disrespectful 
and  violent  conduct,  and  assured  them  she  would 
take  part  against  the  one  who  presumed  to  entei- 
first  into  a  fresh  strife. 

When  parliament  was  convenea,  m  the  month  of 
December,  the  dnke  refused  to  at-    Kestored  to  his 
tend.     In    the    procession    of   her  titles 

majesty  from  the  abbey  to  the  a^d  estates. 
Tolbooth,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  proceedings, 
the  crown  was  carried  by  the  Earl  of  Moray,  the 
sceptre  by  the  Earl  of  AthoU,  and  the  sword  of 
state  by  the  Earl  of  Crawford  The  queen,  in  her 
address,  explained  the  object  for  which  the  three 
Estates  were  assembled,  and  desired  that  a  measure 
should  be  passed  in  accordance  with  her  wishes. 
Lethington,  her  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  speech  of 
great  power,  then  set  forth  the  claims  of  Lennox  to 
the  favourable  consideration  of  parliament.  He 
dwelt  stronglj'  on  the  fact  of  the  noble  ancestry  of 
Lennox,  his  connection  with  the  royal  family,  and 
his  near  relationship  to  the  queen,  hj  his  marriage 
with  her  aunt.  He  expatiated  on  the  policy  of 
attending,  in  this  matter,  to  the  recommendation 
of  Elizabeth,  and  gi^■ing  effect  to  her  wishes ; 
and  urged  them  also  to  respect  the  feelings  of 
their  own  sovereign,  who,  he  observed,  "as  we 
have  heard  from  her  own  report,  has  a  great  deal 
more  pleasure  to  be  the  instrument  of  the  uphold- 
ing, maintenance,  and  advancement  of  the  ancient 
blood,  than  to  have  matter  ministered  of  the  decay 
and  o\erthrow  of  any  good  race."  No  opposition 
appears  to  have  been  offered  in  this  assembly  to  the 
proposed  measure,  and  Lennox  was  accordingly  re- 
instated in  the  honours  and  estates  of  his  ancient 
house.  In  a  speech  made  on  this  occasion  by 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing striking  tribute  to  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish (pieen,  which  may  be  appropriately  quoted  in 
this  connection  : — "  As,  by  her  majesty's  prudence, 
we  enjoy  this  present  peace  with  all  foreign  nations, 
and  quietness  among  j'ourselves,  in  such  sort  as,  I 
think,  justly  it  may  be  affirmed,  Scotland  in  no 
man's  age  tliat  presently  lives  was  in  greater  tran- 
quillity, so  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us,  her  loving 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  the  same  as  a  most  high 
benefit,  proceeding  from  the  good  government  of 
her  majesty,  declaring  ourselves  thankful,  and 
rendering  to  her  majesty  such  due  obedience  as  a 
just  prince  may  look  for  at  the  hands  of  faithful 
and  obedient  subjects.  A  good  proof  have  we  all 
in  general  had  of  her  majesty's  benignity,  these 
three  years  that  she  has  lived  in  the  government 
over  you  ;  and  many  of  you  have  largely  tasted  of 
her  large  liberalitj'  and  frank  dealing — the  many 
notable  examples  of  her  clemency,  above  others  her 
good  qualities,  which  ought  to  move  them  to  the 
abhorrence  of  all  bruits  and  rumours  (which  are 
the  most  pestilent  evils  that  can  be  in  any  common- 
wealth), and  the  inventors  and  sowers  thereof."  * 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention,  that  on  the 
queen's  proceeding  a  second  time  from  the  abbey 
to  the  Tolbooth,  to  give  her  sanction  to  the  acts 

*  llobertsou's  History  of  Scotland.     Appendix,  No.  IX, 
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■which  restored  Lennox  to  his  honours,  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault  was  persuaded  to  occupy  the  place 
to  which  he  was  entitled  by  his  rank,  and  to  carry 
the  ci'own  before  her  majesty. 

The    tortuous    and   contradictory  policy   of   the 
Perplexity       queen   of  England,    in   regard   to 

of  EUzabeth.  I^lary's  marriage  and  the  return  of 
Lennox,  is  very  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  letter 
which  she  at  this  time  wrote  with  her  own 
hand  to  the  Secretary  -of  State.  Considering,  as 
she  did,  that  her  interests  deirfanded  the  detention 
of  Lennox  in  her  own  dominions,  and  having 
laboured,  but  without  effect,  to  accomplish  this  end, 
she  had  virtually  condemned  her  policy,  and  com- 
promised herself,  by  furnishing  the  earl  with  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Scottish  queen. 
The  reception  which  he  met  with,  the  favours 
lavished  upon  him,  his  restoration  to  rank  and 
fortune,  tilled  her  with  alarm,  and  rendered  her 
jierplexed  and  anxious.  In  this  difficult  position 
she  had  recourse  to  Cecil,  and  threw  upon  that  able 
and  adroit  minister  the  i-esponsibility  of  extricating 
her  from  the  dilemma  in  which  she  had  been  placed 
by  her  own  rash  and  inexplicable  policy.  Confined 
at  this  time  to  her  chamber  by  temporary  indis- 
position, she  addressed  the  secretary  in  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  terms  : — "  I  am  involved  in  such 
a  labyrinth  in  regard  of  the  reply  to  the  letter  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  that  I  know  not  how  I  can 
satisfy  her,  having  delayed  all  this  time  sending 
lier  anj'  answer,  and  now  really  being  at  a  total 
loss  what  I  must  say.  Find  me  out  some  good 
excuse,  which  I  may  plead  in  the  dispatches  to  be 
given  to  Randolph,  and  let  me  know  your  opinion 
ill  this  matter."  * 

The  results  of  the  secretary's  deliberation  on  this 
important  matter,  are  expressed  at  great  length  in 
a  document  entitled,  "  A  Memorial  for  Thomas 
l{aiidolph,t  being  sent  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in 
message  from  the  queen's  majesty,  4th  October, 
1564."  These  instructions  are  written  in  a  confused 
and,  at  times,  unintelligible  manner,  and,  instead 
of  supplying  Randolph  with  anj-  satisfactoiy  ex- 
cuses to  account  to  Mary  for  the  manner  in  which 
an  answer  to  her  letters  had  been  delayed,  they 
insinuate  that  this  delay  was  wholly  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  certain  noblemen 
of  her  court.  "  But,  behold,"  says  this  memorial, 
"upon  a  just  occasion  given  us  to  write  a  letter 
somewhat  before  this  time  to  our  said  sister,  for 
a  matter  concerning  the  Earl  of  Lennox  coming 
thither,  we  received  in  that  unreasonable  time  an 
answer  from  our  sister  much  different  from  our 

*  This  missive  was  written  with  the  queen's  own  hand,  in 
the  Latin  language.  The  following  is  tlie  original : — "  In 
ejiismodi  laberintho  posita  sum  de  response  nieo  reddendo 
^.  [reginEE]  ycotiie,  at  nescio  quomodo  illi  satisfaciani, 
quum  neque  toto  isto  tempore  illi  ulluni  responsum  dedo- 
lim,  nee  quid  mihi  dicendum  nunc  sciani.  Invenias  igitur 
aliqiiid  h<fni  quod  in  mandatis  scriptis  Itandoll  dare 
poasem,  at  in  hae  eausam  tuam  opinionein  mihi  iiidica." — 
JI.S.  letter.  State  Paper  Office,  23rd  Sept.,  156-t.  Tytler, 
vol.  vi.  p.  299. 

tliandolph,  who  had  been  called  to  London  during 
Queen  Mary's  northern  progress,  brought  tliis  niemuriui 
with  Mm  when  he  returned  to  Edinburgh. 


desert  and  expectation ;  and  therewithall  we  did 
see  some  letters  from  the  Laird  of  Lethington  to 
some  of  ours  in  the  same  matter,  of  a  stranger  matter 
than  had  ever  come  to  our  knowledge  before,  using 
some  sharper  words  in  disallowing  of  our,  request 
than  was  reasonable  in  such  an  argument,  wherein 
our  dealing  was  such,  as,  although  we  had  not 
thanks  for  our  care,  had  to  the  repose  of  our  said 
sister  and  her  country,  yet  we  did  not  look  to 
have  our  friendly  considerations  reproved  or  repre- 
hended." She  then  goes  on  to  say,  that  this  manner 
of  writing  was  the  occasion  of  much  perplexity  and 
doubt  as  to  what  new  designs  might  be  cherished 
on  the  part  of  Mary  ;  and  that,  sometimes  being  of 
one  opinion  and  sometimes  of  another,  she  had  at 
last  concluded  that  it  was  safer  and  more  expedient 
to  delay  her  answer  till  such  time  as  further  intel- 
ligence reached  her  from  the  Scottish  court. 

About  this  time,  Mary  dispatched  to  England, 
on  a  mission  of  importance,  the  Sir  James  Mel- 
accomplished  Sir  James  Melvil,  a  vil's  mission  to 
gentleman  educated  in  the  house-  England. 
hold  of  the  Constable  Montmorencj',  and  long 
resident  at  the  court  of  France.  Melvil  was  a 
Protestant,  and  this  was  probably  one  of  the 
grounds  of  his  selection  for  the  office  to  which 
he  was  now  appointed.  His  instructions  were 
clear  and  explicit.  The  arrival  and  reception  of 
Lennox  had  occasioned  a  slight  interruption  in 
the  friendly  intercourse  and  correspondence  of  the 
two  queens,  and  had  given  rise  in  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth  to  feelings  of  uneasiness  and  irritation. 
She  felt,  in  fact,  that  her  conduct  was  ridiculous,  as 
well  as  inexplicable  ;  and,  keenly  sensible  of  her 
anomalous  position,  and  of  the  just  censures  to 
which  she  had  exposed  herself,  she  took  refuge  in 
an  affected  displeasure  and  an  assumed  sense  of 
injury.  !Melvil  was  instructed  to  effect  by  every 
moans  a  reconciliation,  to  offer  any  explanations 
that  might  be  necessary  or  expedient,  and  to  re- 
establish the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
queens  on  its  old  and  satisfactory  basis.  He  was 
advised  to  be  as  much  as  possible  in  company  with 
the  queen,  to  hold  with  her  confidential  discourse, 
"  to  mingle  merry  discourses  with  business,  and  to 
gain  her  familiar  ear;  to  discover,  if  possible,  her 
real  intentions  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage,  and 
to  keep  a  strict  and  jealous  eye  upon  any  measures 
which  might  be  contemplated  regarding  Mary's 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown."  * 

On  arriving  in  London,  Melvil  was  received  with 
many  marks  of  attention  from  Lord     jjis  reception 
iiobert   Dudley,   who  sent  him   a    at  the  court  of 
magnificent  present,  in  the  shape        Llizabetli. 
of  a  horse  and  a  mantle,  richly  ornamented  with 
gold.     His  introduction  to  Elizabeth  took  place  in 
the  garden  of  her  palace.     The  first  inquiry  of  the 
queen  was  concerning   the  letter  which  had  been 
sent  by  Mary,  "  with,"  she  said,  "  such  despiteful 
language,    that    she    believed   all    friendship    and 
familiarity  had  been  given  up;  and  that  she  was 
minded  never  to  write  again,  unless  it  was  another 
*  Alelvil's  Memoirs,  Bannatyne  edition,  pp    112 — 114. 
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letter  just  as  des]ntcful."  This  letter,  it  seems,  she 
had  already  prepared,  "  which,"  adds  Melvil,  "  she 
took  out  of  her  pouch  to  let  me  see,  adding,  that 
the  only  reason  why  she  had  not  sent  it  was,  that 
it  was  too  gentle ;  so  that  she  delayed  till  she 
could  write  one  more  vehement  in  answer  to  the 
Queen  of  Scot's  angry  bill — viz.  billet."  Melvil 
had  confessedly  a  difHcult  part  to  play  in  this 
somewhat  trying  interview,  but  he  acted  with 
surprising  taet  and  consummate  adroitness.  Pre- 
tending to  be  unable  to  understand  how  his  sove- 
reign could  have  written  to  so  mighty  a  princess 
His  ingenioua     in  a  style  so  strongly  reprehended 

defence  of  Mary,  by  her  majesty,  Elizabeth,  in  order 
to  satisfy  him  that  she  had  not  exaggerated,  placed 
in  his  hands  the  letter  she  had  termed  despiteful. 
On  receiving  and  examining  it,  the  subtle  courtier 
observed,  that,  considering  the  terms  of  familiarity 
in  which  they  stood  towards  each  other,  he  was 
unable  to  discover  anything  offensive  in  its  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  whatever  she  had  judged  to  the 
contrary  was  a  misapprehension  on  her  part,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  her  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
French  idioms !  "  For,"  says  he,  "  although  her 
majesty  could  speak  as  good  French  as  any  that 
liad  never  been  out  of  this  countrj',  yet  that  she 
lacked  the  use  of  the  French  court  language,  which 
was  frank  and  short,  and  had  oftentimes  two  signi- 
fications, which  discreet  and  familiar  friends  always 
took  in  the  best  part.  He  prayed  her,  therefore, 
to  destroy  the  angry  letter  which  she  had  thought 
to  send  to  the  queen  by  way  of  revenge,  and  he 
would  never  let  her  know  that  her  true,  plain 
moaning  had  been  so  misconstrued."  The  queen, 
he  adds,  having  been  convinced  by  this  plausible 
explanation,  destroyed,  in  his  presence,  both  the 
letter  of  iSIary  and  her  own  angry  epistle,  and 
promised  that  henceforth  she  would  put  the  best 
and  most  liberal  construction  on  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  her  good  sister.* 

At  a  subsequent  stage  of  this  interview,  we  find 
Elizabeth  giving  expression  to  her  sentiments  on 
the  subject  of  the  disputed  question  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  marriage  of  Mary  with  Lord 
Kobert  Dudley.  She  inquired  of  Melvil  "  if  the 
Queen  of  Scots  had  sent  any  answer  to  the  pi'opo- 
sition  of  marriage  made  to  her  by  Randolph?" 
To  this  he  replied,  that  his  sovereign  had  not,  as 
yet,  given  much  consideration  to  the  subject ;  but 
that  she  contemplated  with  satisfaction  the  ap- 
])roaohing  meeting  of  the  eoiirn'ssioners  on  the 
Borders  ;  to  which  meeting  she  proposed  to  send, 
on  her  part.  Secretary  Lethington  and  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  trusted  that  her  majesty  would  fulfil 
her  promise  of  sending  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
Elizubeth's       ■'""'''^   Dudley.     Elizabeth  on  this 

sentiments  as  to  observed,  that  Melvil  appeared  to 
her  own  and      make   small  account  of  my   Lord 

MLiry  s marriage,  i,   ,      ..     ,  .  ,        i^     ^      t. 

Kobert,   by   naming   the   Earl   of 

Bedford  before  him ;   but  ere  long  she  would  make 

him  a  greater  earl,  and  that  Melvil  should  see  it 

done  before  returning  home  ;   for  she  esteemed  the 

•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  117. 


Lord  Kobert  as  her  brother  and  best  friend,  whom 
she  would  have  married  herself,  if  she  had  been 
minded  to  take  a  husband.  But  being  determined 
to  end  her  life  in  virginity,  she  wished  that  the 
queen,  her  sister,  should  marry  him,  as  mectest  of 
all  other,  and  with  whom  she  might  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  declare  her  next  in  the  succession  to  her 
realm  than  with  any  other  person ;  for,  being 
matched  with  him,  she  would  not  then  fear  any 
attempts  at  usurpation  during  her  own  life,  "  being 
assured  that  he  was  so  trusty  and  loving,  that  he 
would  never  give  his  consent,  nor  sufl'er  such  a 
thing  to  be  enterprised  in  her  time."  *  These  sen- 
timents and  professions,  whether  sincere  or  not — 
and  this  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  comparing 
them  with  her  past  and  subsequent  conduct — were 
at  least  in  consistency  with  those  formerly  ex- 
pressed to  difl'erent  parties. 

Melvil  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
reception  at  the  English  court,  and  with  the  facili- 
ties afforded  him  for  holding  confidential  and  pro- 
longed intercourse  with  the  queen.  He  assures  us 
that  he  was  favourably  and  familiarly  used,  and  that, 
during  the  nine  days  he  remained  at  court,  her 
majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  with  him  every  day, 
and  sometimes  thrice  a  day — "  before  noon,  after 
noon,  and  aftersupper."  On  oneoccasion,  taking  him 
into  her  bed-chamber,  she  showed  him  some  small 
miniatures,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  on  which  was 
written,  in  her  own  hand,  the  name  of  the  originals. 
On  the  first  that  she  had  taken  up  was  written 
"  My  Lord's  picture."  Melvil,  having  his  attention 
attracted  towards  it,  importuned  her  to  allow  him 
to  inspect  it.  This  she  was  at  first  unwilling  to 
do,  as  it  had  been  a  present  from  herfavom-ite,  Lei- 
cester. At  length  she  yielded,  and,  having  greatly 
admired  the  portrait,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  it  to  his  royal  mistress.  ■  "  Nay,"  said  the 
queen,  "  I  have  but  that  one."  "  True,"  replied  the 
courtier ;  "  but,"  looking  significantly  towards  the 
earl,  who  stood  conversing  with  Cecil  at  the  further 
end  of  the  chamber,  "  your  majestj-  possesses  the 
principal."  She  then  took  out  from  her  escritoire 
another  picture,  which,  having  kissed  with  every 
appearance  of  affection,  she  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Melvil.  It  was  the  likeness  of  his  sovereign,  and 
the  ambassador  kissed  her  hand,  "  for  the  great 
love  I  saw  she  bore  to  the  queen."  He  asked  her 
to  send  this,  or  the  picture  of  my  lord,  as  a  token 
to  his  queen.  She  answered,  "  that  if  his  queen 
would  follow  her  counsel,  she  would  get  both  in 
time,  and  all  that  she  had ;  but  that  she  would  send 
her  a  diamond  by  him." 

It  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the  lively  account 

which  Sir  James  Melvil  has  left  us  .,  ,  .,,         ,  ■ 

.  •         f  ,•  -J  »   Melvil  s  grnphic 

in  nis  memoirs  oi  his  residence  at     description  of 
the  English  court,  presents  us  with      the  Queen  of 
the  best  portrait  of  Elizabeth,  "  as         Engl'™d- 
a  woman,"  which  has  been  ever  given  to  the  world. 
The  extreme  vanity  and  jealous  disposition  of  this 
princess,  who  could  not  brook  the  idea  that  her  own 
charms  were  surpassed,  or  even  equalled,  by  those 
*  Jtelvil's  Memoirs,  p.  119. 
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of  her  6ister  of  Scotland,  are  amusingly  exhibited 
in  one  of  the  many  conversations  which  Melvil 
was  privileged  to  hold  with  this  renowned  queen. 
Elizabeth  inquired  of  him  what  kind  of  colour  of 
hair  was  reputed  to  be  best — whether  the  queen's 
hair  or  her  own  were  best,  and  which  of  the  two 
was  the  fairest.  To  this  he  answered,  "  that  the 
fairness  of  both  was  not  their  worst  fault."  She 
desired,  however,  to  know  which  of  them  was  the 
fairest?  "I  said  she  was  the  fairest  queen  in 
England,  and  oui-s  the  fairest  queen  in  Scotland." 
A  gallant  and  most  courtier-like  reply.  She  still 
pressed  her  inquiry ;  and,  to  free  himself  from  this 
importunity,  Melvil  at  last  admitted  "  that  they 
were  the  fairest  ladies  in  their  courts — that  the 
Queen  of  England  was  whiter,  but  our  queen  was 
very  iusome."  She  fui-ther  inquired,  which  of  them 
was  of  the  highest  stature  ?  "  Our  queen,"  said 
MelviL  "  Then,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  she  is  over  high, 
for  that  she  was  herself  neither  over  high  nor  over 
low!"  She  asked  next,  whether  Mary  played 
well?  "Reasonably  well,"  said  he,  "for  a  queen." 
The  next  day,  Elizabeth  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  her  skill  in  performing  on  the  vir- 
ginals, without,  however,  appealing  to  make  a 
studied  exhibition  of  her  powers.  After  dinner, 
he  says,  Lord  Hunsdon  drew  him  aside  into  a 
quiet  gallery,  where  he  might  hear  some  music, 
the  instrument  being  the  virginals,  and  the  per- 
former the  queen  herself.  After  listening  in  this 
stealthy  manner  for  some  time,  Melvil  drew  aside 
the  tapestry  which  separated  the  gallery  in  which  he 
stood  from  the  royal  chamber,  and,  perceiving  that 
the  queen's  back  was  towards  him,  he  stole  gently 
in,  and  heard  her  play  excellently  well.  In  a  few 
moments,  her  majesty,  turning  suddenly  round,  and 
discovering  the  intruder,  ran  forwards,  threatening 
to  strike  him  with  her  left  hand.  She  was  not 
used,  she  said,  to  play  before  men,  and  inquired 
how  he  came  there ?  "I  was  walking,"  replied 
Melvil,  at  no  loss  for  a  plausible  and  flattering 
explanation,  "  in  the  gallery,  with  my  Lord  Huns- 
don, when  I  heard  such  melody  as  ravished  me, 
aad  drew  me  within  the  chamber,  I  wist  not  how." 
Elizabeth  was  greatly  delighted.  She  invited  him 
to  remain ;  and,  sitting  down  upon  a  cushion,  she 
inquired  whether  she  or  Mary  was  the  most  skilful 
performer  ?  "  In  that,"  says  he,  "  I  gave  her  the 
praise."*  Not  content  with  this  exhibition,  she 
detained  him  at  court  during  two  days,  on  purpose 
to  allow  him  to  witness  her  movements  in  the  dance. 
Having  enjoyed  this  edifying  spectacle,  he  was 
again  required  to  institute  comparisons  between 
her  own  style  of  dancing  and  that  of  his  royal 
mistress.  He  admitted  that  "  his  queen  danced  not 
so  high  or  disposedly  as  she  did." 

Previous  to  the  return  of  Melvil  to  Scotland,  the 
Dudley  created  proposed  husband  of  Mary,  Lord 
Earl  of  Leicester.  Kobert  Dudley,  was  created  Earl 
of  Leicester,  with  great  solemnity,  at  Westminster ; 
"  the  queen  herself,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  helping 
to  put  on  his  ceremonial,  he  sitting  on  his  knees 
*  llelvil's  Memoirs,  p.  125. 


before  her,  keeping  a  great  gravity  and  discreet 
behaviour ;  but  she  could  not  refrain  from  putting 
her  hand  on  his  neck,  to  kittle  (tickle)  him,  smil- 
ingly—  the  French  ambassador  and  I  standing 
beside  her.  Then,"  continues  Melvil,  "  she  asked 
me  how  I  liked  him  ?  I  said,  as  he  was  a  worthy 
subject,  he  was  happy  in  having  encountered  a 
princess  that  could  discern  and  reward  good  service. 
"  Yet,"  she  said,  pointing  to  Lord  Darnley,  "  ye  like 
better  yonder  long  lad."  "  My  answer  again  was, 
that  no  woman  of  spirit  would  make  choice  of 
such  a  man,  who  was  more  like  a  woman  than  a 
man ;  for  he  was  very  lusty,  beardless,  and  lady- 
faced."  Melvil  himself  explains  the  object  of  this 
sarcastic  remark.  He  was  instructed  by  his  sove- 
reign to  communicate  with  Lady  Lennox,  Darnley'a 
mother,  and  procure  her  permission  for  the  visit  of 
her  son  to  Scotland  ;  and  on  this  acc-ount,  in  order 
to  conceal  from  Elizabeth  his  special  mission,  he 
was  anxious  to  appear  unprepossessed  with  the 
character  and  personal  appearance  of  the  youthful 
Darnley. 

On  the  subject  of  her  own  marriage,  Elizabeth 
on  one  occasion  declared,  "  that  it  was  her  reso- 
lution at  this  moment  to  remain  till  her  death  a 
virgin  queen ;  and  that  nothing  would  compel  her 
to  change  her  mind  but  the  undutiful  behaviour  of 
the  queen  her  sister."  "  Madam,"  replied  Melvil, 
with  a  profound  insight  into  her  true  character, 
"  you  need  not  tell  me  that :  I  know  your  stately 
stomach ;  you  think  that  if  you  were  married  you 
would  be  but  queen  of  England,  and  now,  you  are 
king  and  queen  both ;  you  may  not  suffer  a  com- 
mander." She  said,  that  she  earnestly  desired  a 
meeting  with  Mary.  Melvil  proposed  to  her  a 
romantic  project,  with  which  she  appeared  much 
pleased.  He  offered  tn  convey  her  secretly  into 
Scotland,  disguised  like  a  page,  as  King  James 
the  Fifth  had  visited  France  under  like  circum- 
stances ;  and  that,  during  her  absence,  it  might  be 
given  out  that  she  was  indisposed,  and  kept  her 
chamber.  "  Alas ! "  said  the  queen,  "  would  that  it 
might  be  done."  * 

Before  his  departure  from  England,  Melvil  had 
an  interview  with   Leicester,  who    Melvil's  inter- 
inquired  how    his   proposed   mar-     -  view  with 

■  J    J  T.      T\T  u  Leicester,  and 

riage  was  regarded  by  Mary  her-  return  to  Scot- 
self.  Melvil,  according  to  his  land. 
instructions,  answered  in  a  cold,  undecided  man- 
ner. Leicester  then  began  to  purge  or  exonerate 
himself  "  of  so  proud  a  pretence  as  to  marry  so 
great  a  queen — esteeming  himself  not  worthy  to 
dight  her  schoone  "  (wipe  her  shoes),  and  alleging 
that  this  proposition  had  originated  with  Cecil,  his 
secret  enemy ;  "  for  if,"  said  he,  "  I  should  have 
seemed  to  desire  that  marriage,  I  should  have  lost 
the  favour  of  both  queens."  He  then  entreated 
Melvil  to  excuse  him  to  the  queen,  that  she  might 
not  impute  that  fault  to  him,  but  to  the  malice  of 
his  euemies.f 

Melvil  now  returned  to  Scotland,  having  fulfilled 
his  mission  with  singular  ability  and  success,  and 
*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  125.  t  ll^iJ- 
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carryine;  with  liim  many  valuable  presents  to  his 
royal  mistress.  After  delivering  to  her  the  friendly 
messages  with  which  he  had  been  charfjed  from 
the  English  queen,  he  dwelt  upon  the  kindness,  and 
even  cordiality  of  his  reception,  and  repeated  the 
expressions  of  esteem  and  attachment  which  had 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  Elizabeth.  With  this  gene- 
ral account,  however,  Marj'  was  by  no  means  satis- 
fied. In  order  to  he  guided  in  her  subsequent  eon- 
duet  in  the  important  negotiations  which  \^  ere  still 
pending  between  the  two  courts,  she  insisted  upon 
Melvil's  giving  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  strong  protestations  of  Elizabeth.  She  in- 
Gives  Maiy  an    quired  whether  he  conceived  the 

accouDt  olhis  queen  of  England  meant  truly 
towards  her,  as  well  inwardly  m 
her  heart,  as  she  appeared  to  do  outwardly  by  her 
speech  ?  To  this  he  replied  in  words  that  must 
have  filled  Mary  with  distrust  and  alarm :  "  In 
my  judgment,"  said  he,  "  there  was  neither  plain 
dealing  nor  upright  meanhig,  but  great  dissi- 
mulation, emulation,  and  fear  that  your  princely 
equalities  should  overshinc,  chase  her  out,  and  dis- 
place her  from  her  kingdom,  as  having  already 
hindered  the  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Charles 
of  Austria,  and  now  offering  my  Lord  of  Leicester, 
wliom  she  herself  would  be  loth  to  want."  On 
this,  adds  Melvil,  the  queen  gave  him  her  hand 
that  she  would  never  marry  the  new-made  earl.* 

Melvil,  as  we  have  seen,  had  succeeded  in  re- 
establishing a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
queens;  but  this  was  in  constant  danger  of  being 
again  interrupted  through  the  suspicious  temper 
of  Elizabeth.  A  rumour  about  this  time  reached 
her  from  France,  that  the  proposed  marriage  with 
Leicester  had,  since  the  return  of  her  envoy,  been 
lightly  and  contemptuously  spoken  of  by  Mary. 
This  was  a  new  ground  of  offence,  and  she  did  not 
fail  to  manifest  her  displeasure.  This  circumstance 
is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Queen  Mary  to  Beaton, 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  and  then  her  minister  at 
the  court  of  France.  In  this  epistle  she  says  : — 
"I  sent  to  the  queen,  my  good  sister,  with  an 
apology  for  some  letters  of  mine,  which  she  thought 
somewhat  rude,  but  has  taken  the  interpretation 
he  put  upon  them  in  good  part.  She  has  since 
sent  to  me  by  Kandolph,  who  is  now  here,  some 
very  polite  letters,  written  with  her  own  hand,  con- 
taining fair  words,  and  some  complaints  tliat  the 
queen  (regent  of  France)  and  her  ambassador  had 
assured  her  that  I  had  published  in  mockery  the 
overtures  she  had  made  for  .my  marriage  with 
the  Lord  Lobert.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any  one 
there  would  wish  to  embroil  me  so  much  with  her, 
since  I  have  neither  spoken  of  it  to  any  one,  nor 
written  of  it  even  to  the  queen  (of  Franco),  who, 
1  am  sure,  would  not  have  borne  such  testimony 
against  me."  j 

In  the  meantime,  the  long-appointed  meeting 
between  the  commissioners  who  were  to  arrange 
the  conditions  of  a  union  between  Mary  and   Lei- 

*  Meh-iVs  Memoirs,  p.  129. 

t  Labanofl',  Letters  ot  Mary,  vol  i.  p.  243 


ccstcr  took  place  at  Berwick,  on  the  19th  of  No 

vember.     Moray   and    Lethington    ,,    ,.        „,, 

•'  ,1-1,  Meeting  of  the 

were  sent  on  the  part  of  Mary  ;  Englisli  and 
Bedford  and  Randolph  on  the  part  Scotch  connjiis- 
of  Elizabeth.  The  meeting  ended  ^'""'■;4?,^'  ^"'" 
in  notliing;  indeed,  it  was  a  so- 
lemn farce.  This  lesult  was  nothing  more  than 
what  might  have  been  expected  in  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  It  is  certain  that  Elizabeth, 
not  knowing  her  own  mind,  still  hesitated  be- 
tw'een  the  prospective  advantages  of  an  alliance 
between  Leicester  and  Mary,  and  the  pain  which 
the  giving  up  of  this  favourite  involved;  or,  being 
secretly  resolved  upon  retaining  him  near  her 
person,  she  was  playing  on  the  credulity  of 
Mary,  and  following  out  a  line  of  policy  the  most 
crooked  and  dishonest.  In  either  case,  from  tlie 
want  of  definite  instructions,  which  wholly  pre- 
cluded them  from  concluding  negotiations,  which 
indeed  they  were  hardly  warranted  to  eommcnce ; 
w'ithout  having  powers  to  determine  either  way 
to  complete  or  break  off  the  arrangements,  the 
commissioners  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
doing  nothing,  and  thus  confirming  in  the  mind  of 
Mary  the  suspicions  of  Elizabeth's  sincerity,  \\  liic.'i 
had  been  awakened  by  the  report  of  Jlelvil.  Other 
circumstances,  however,  appear  at  this  time  lu 
have  favoured  the  views  of  Leicester,  if  that  noble- 
man had  ever  seriously  aspiied  to  the  hand  of 
Mary.  Melvil  says,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  Scottish  queen,  and,  as 
it  seems,  with  partial  success: — "He  had  written 
such  wise  and  discreet  letters  unto  my  Lord  Moray 
for  his  excuses,  that  the  queen  appeared  to  have 
such  good  liking  of  him  as  that  the  Queen,  of  Eng- 
land began  to  fear  and  suspect  that  the  said  mar- 
riage might  perchance  take  effect ;  and,  therefore, 
my  Lord  Darnley  obtained  the  rather  license  to 
come  to  Scotland,  who  was  a  lusty  youth,  in  hopes 
that  he  should  prevail,  being  present,  before  Leices- 
ter, being  absent ;  which  license  was  obtained  by 
means  of  Secretary  Cecil,  not  that  he  was  minded 
that  either  of  the  marriages  should  take  effect,  but 
with  such  shfts  and  practices  to  keep  the  q'.ieen  as 
lunij  iininarried  as  lie  could.  For  he  persuaded 
himself  that  my  Lord  Darnley  durst  not  pass  for- 
ward without  the  consent  of  the  Queen  of  England 
to  the  said  marriage,  his  land  lying  in  England, 
and  his  nuther  remaining  there.  Therefore  he 
thought  it  lay  in  the  queen  his  own  mistress's  harid 
to  let  the  marriage  go  forward,  or  stay  the  same  at 
her  pleasure;  and  in  case  my  Lord  Darnley  should 
disobey  the  queen  of  England's  charge  to  come 
back  at  her  call,  intended  to  forfault  him,  whereby 
he  should  lose  all  his  lands,  rights,  and  titles  that 
he  had  in  England."  * 

Whatever  might  have  been  Mary's  opinion  of 
the   temporising    and   ungenerous    .„,,,.  ^    ,,    j. 
conduct   of   Elizabeth,  it    appears  Mary  to°coiidude 
by  no  means  doubtful  that,  having   a  marriage  with 
so  long  contemplated  the  marriage        Leicester, 
with  Leicester — desirous  of  perpetuating,  if  pos- 
*  Mehil's  Memou-s,  p.  130. 
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sible,  the  friendly  intercourse  which  then  subsisted 
between  the  two  countries,  and  steadily  refusing 
her  sanction  to  the  foreign  alliances  which  con- 
tinued to  be  pressed  upon  her,  through  the  assiduity 
of  her  uncle,  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine — she  was  not 
indisposed  to  conclude  the  union  with  the  favourite 
of  Elizabeth,  provided  the  conditions  were  complied 
with,  which  had  all  along  been  regarded  by  her  as 
the  basis  of  the  proposed  contract.     Such  was  the 
opinion  at    least  of  her  ministers  and  most  con- 
fidential advisers  ;  for  we  find  them  in  the  month 
of  December  assuring  Cecil,  that  there   were  no 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  marriage  with 
Leicester  ;  and  that  if  he  procured,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  the  recognition  of  jNIary's  claims  to  the 
succession,   they   would  undertake   for  its   speedy 
consummation.     The  same  conviction  is  e.xpressed 
by  Randolph  in  a  letter  to  the  English  Secretary 
of  State,  of  date  14th  December,  1564.   These,  and 
other  documents,  extracts  from  which  we   shall 
now  present  to  the  reader,  are  important,  in  order 
to  the  justification  of  Clary's  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  tedious  and  protracted  nego- 
tiations, and  to  show  that  she  had  alwaj's  been 
sincere  in  her  sentiments,  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward in  her  purpose.   In  the  letter  to  Cecil,  alluded 
to  above,   Randolph  observes  : — "  The   stay  now 
standeth  either  in  the  queen's  majesty  (Elizabeth) 
to  have   all   this   performed,  or  in    his    loi'dship's 
self    (Leicester),  that    hath    the    matter    so   well 
framed  to  his  hand  that  much  more,  I  believe,  there 
need  not  be  than  his  own  consent  with  that  which 
may  be  for  the  queen's  majesty's  honour  to  do  for 
him.     It  abideth  now  no  longer  deliberation  ;  you 
have  the  offer — you  have  the  choice."     In  these 
words   it   is    certainly    intimated,    with    sufficient 
explicitness,  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  con- 
cluding or  of  not  concluding  the  proposed  marriage 
rested  not  with  ilary,  but  on  the  one  hand  with 
Leicester,  and  on  the  other  with  Elizabeth  and  her 
ministers.     Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  satis- 
factorj'  than  Randolph's  avowal,  that,   so  far  as 
Mary  was  concerned,  she  was  willing  to  carry  out 
the  arrangement;  and  that  the  matter  was,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  her  hands,  and  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  other  parties  included  in  the  negotiation. 
Randolph   next  proceeds   to  justify   his   state- 

,„.    ,    ,  ,  nient,   that    '  it    abideth   now   no 

Lhzabeth  pressed   ,  j  i-i        ..•       >  i  t. 

by  her  minister    longer  deliberation,    by  enumerat- 

itiindolph  to  ing  the  causes  which  necessitated 
coiiie  to  a  defi-  ^.]jg  arriving  at  a  speedy  decision 
mte  resolution.       .,,         „       °  ■     ^    J^ 

either  tor   or   against   the   union. 

"  Age,"  says  he,  "  time,  necessity  of  her  state, 
compel  her  to  marry :  her  people,  her  friends,, 
press  her  thereunto.  The  offers  made  are  such 
as  not  without  good  cause  they  can  be  refused, 
though  some  inconveniences  may  arise  sooner 
in  matching  with  one  than  with  another ;  prac- 
tices there  are  divers  in  hand.  That  which  in 
this  case  is  not  a  little  to  be  considered  is, 
that  I  have  inquired  of  themselves,  and  find  it 
tiue  by  others,  that  there  is  no  man  for  whom, 
hitherto,  any  suit  hath  been  made  to  match 
VOL.  I. 


with  this  queen,  that  shall  be  more  grateful  or 
more  acceptable  to  the  people,  than  shall  be  my 
Lord  Robert.  There  hath  been  more  thouglit  of 
my  Lord  Darnley  before  his  father's  coming  than 
at  this  present.  The  father  is  now  here  well 
known ;  the  mother  more  feared,  a  great  deal, 
than  beloved  of  any  that  knoweth  her."  * 

Strong  as  were  these  remonstrances,  and  urgent 
the  reasons  why  the  policy  of  the  English  queen 
should  assume  a  determined  form,  they  -were  un- 
productive of  any  good  effect.  Cecil,  indeed,  must 
have  been  strangely  perplexed  in  what  m  ay  to 
account  to  his  correspondent  for  the  caprices  and 
irresolution  of  his  royal  mistress  ;  and,  that  he  was 
so,  appears  from  the  extraordinary  character  of  his 
despatches,  which  Randolph  describes  as  involving 
passages  of  such  interminable  length  and  obscure 
meaning,  that  "  Lethingtoii  and  Moray  were  worked 
up  to  great  agonies  and  passions." 

We  have  seen  the  sentiments  of  Elizabeth's 
envoy  as  to  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question.  To  complete  the  case,  we 
must  look  at  the  opinions  of  Mary's  confidential 
ministers.  Moray  and  Lethingtoii  had  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  compromised  themselves  in  the 
conduct  of  these  negotiations.  Entrusted  by  their 
sovereign  with  a  general  commission  in  this  matter, 
they  had  gone  beyond  their  instructions,  and,  in 
their  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  English 
queen,  had  acted  in  a  manner  which,  had  it  become 
kno-\'(n  to  their  sovereign  or  their  countrymen, 
would  have  rendered  them  the  objects  of  a  not 
unnatural  suspicion.  In  the  following  letter  to 
Cecil,  they  complain  of  the  undecided  state  in 
which  matters  were  now  placed,  and  exhibit  in  a 
very  forcible  manner  the  questionable  position 
which  they  occupied,  without  having  tlie  power  of 
extricating  themselves  from  it,  or  of  providing 
against  the  consequences  of  their  own  rashness.  It 
was  one  thing,  they  remarked,  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  England  to  indite  despatches,  for  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  was  not  responsible,  as  they  were 
known  to,  and  in  fact  dictated  by,  his  own  sove- 
reign ;  it  was  a  different  thing  for  them  to  write  such 
papers  as  they  sent  to  the  English  court,  having 
for  their  subject  matters  of  the  highest  import,  in 
the  treatment  of  which  they  had  acted  on  their  own 
discretion,  and  without  consultation  with  their 
queen.  In  such  circumstances,  they  conceived  they 
had  a  right  to  require  that  the  negotiations  should 
either  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  or 
altogether  broken  of.  "We  immediately,"  they 
said,  "  resolved  to  answer  you  without  any  drift  of 
time,  being  more  easy  for  us,  for  one  respect,  so  to 
do,  than  it  was  for  you  to  answer  our  former  letter ; 
forasmuch  as  we  have  none  with  whom  we  either 
dare  or  will  communicate  anything  passed  between 
us,  and  you  were  compelled  to  make  your  sovereign 
privy  to  our  letter  before  you  could  answer  it. 
Truth  it  is,  that  in  another  point  you  have  more 
advantage,  in  that  you  have  a  sufiicient  warrant 

*  MS.  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil.  Tytler.Tol. 
vi.  p.  306. 
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for  what  you  write,  and  so  work  surely,  writing 
iiotliing  but  that  your  mistress  botlr  knoweth  and 
doth  allow  ;  and  we,  without  any  commandment 
or  warrant,  write  such  things  as,  being  brought  to 
light,  were  sufficient  matters  to  overthrow  our 
credit  at  our  soveieigu's  hand,  and  [Jut  all  we  have 
in  danger.  Although  our  conscience  doth  not 
accuse  us  that  we  intend  any  prejudice  to  her 
iniijesty,  yet,  in  princes'  affairs,  matters  be  as  they 
list  to  take  them  ;  and  it  will  not  be  aIlo\^  ed  for  a 
good  reason,  ■when  they  call  their  ministers  to 
account,  to  say  that  we  meant  well." 

In  another  paragraph,  they  allude  to  those  long 
and  obscure  despatches  which  Cecil  had  transmitted 
to  Itandolph,  andout  of  wliose  interminable  compli- 
cations the^-  had  been  unable  to  extract  a  meaning. 
"  In  your  letter,"  they  observe,  "  you  have  well 
[jrovided  that  we  sliall  find  no  lack  for  shortness 
thereof;  yet,  to  speak  squarely  our  opinion,  we 
think  you  could  in  fewer  lines  have  comprehended 
matter  more  to  our  contentation,  and  better  for 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  intended,  if  you  had  a 
sufficient  warrant,  and  therewithal  a  mind  to  fall 
roundly  to  work  with  us.  *  *  *  \Vhen  we  came  to 
those  words — that  seeing  us  mean  to  fall  roundly  to 
work,  you  will  also  go  roundly  to  work  with  us, 
and  proceed  plainly — we  looked  for  a  plain  resolu- 
tion ;  but  having  read  over  that  which  followed, 
you  must  bear  with  us  if  we  find  ourselves 
nothing  satisfied  ;  for  in  that  same  plain  speech 
there  be  many  obscure  words  and  dark  sentences, 
and  (pardon  us  that  we  say  so),  in  a  manner,  as 
many  words  as  there  be,  as  many  ambiguities  do 
result  thereof"*  How  must  this  old  and  wily 
diplomatist,  who  had  no  other  end  in  view  than 
the  mystification  of  the  Scottish  ministers,  have  re- 
joiced over  this,  doleful  complaint  of  his  puzzled 
correspondents,  which  proved  how  completely  he 
had  succeeded  in  "  darlcening  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge." 

About  this  time — viz.  the  commencement  of  the 
Miu-y's  residence  year  1565 — Mary  retired  from  the 
at  St.  Andrew's,  metropolis  to  the  city  of  St.  An- 
drew's, which  was  with  her  a  favourite  retreat, 
where  she  exchanged  for  a  few  days  the  cares  of 
office,  for  the  enjoyments  and  repose  of  domestic 
life.  Here  she  resided,  without  any  ostentation,  and 
with  only  a  small  retinue  of  attendants,  in  the  house 
of  a  merchant  burgess.  Thither,  however,  she  was 
followed  by  Randolph,  who  carried  with  him  a 
special  message  from  his  queen.  Mary  was  at  first 
extremely  unwilling  to  be  intruded  upon  in  her 
delightful  privacy.  "  It  was,"  she  said,  "  her  holi- 
day time ;  she  had  come  to  St.  Andrew's  to  be 
relieved  from  the  pressure  of  state  affairs,  and 
:-lie  objected  to  have  grave  and  weighty  matters 
submitted  to  her  consideration."  llandolph  was 
therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  bringing  before  her  the  business 
^^hich  he  was  anxious  to  discuss.  In  the  mean- 
time he  continued  In  the  city,  according  to  his 
own  account,  dining  and  supping  with  her  every 

*  ilS.  State  Paper  Office.     Tjtler,  vol.  vi.  pji.  307—308. 


day.  "  Your  majesty,"  says  he,  writing  to  Eliza- 
beth, "  was  often  drunken  unto  by  her  at  dinners 
and  suppers.  Having  in  this  sort  continued  with 
her  Grace,  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday,  I  thought 
it  time  to  take  occasion  to  utter  to  her  that  which 
last  I  received  in  command  from  your  majesty  by 
Mr.  Secretary's  letter,  which  was  to  know  her  reso- 
lution touching  those  matters  propounded  at  Ber- 
wick by  my  Lord  of  Bedford  and  me  to  my  Lords 
Moray  and  Lethington.  I  had  no  sooner  spoken 
these  words,"  continues  he,  "  than  she  saith — '  I 
see  now  well  that  you  are  weary  of  this  company 
and  treatment.  I  sent  for  you  to  be  merry,  and  to 
see  how  like  a  bourgeois  wife  I  live  with  my  little 
troop,  and  you  will  interrupt  our  pastimes  with 
your  great  and  grave  matters.  I  pray  you,  sir,  if 
you  be  weary  here,  return  home  to  Edinburgh,  and 
keep  your  gravity  and  great  embassade  until  the 
queen  conieth  thither  ;  for,  I  assure  you,  you  shall 
not  get  her  here,  nor  I  know  not  myself  where  she 
is  become.  You  see  neither  cloth  of  estate,  nor 
such  appearance,  that  you  should  think  I  am  she  at 
St.  Andrew's  that  I  was  at  Edinburgh.'  I  said," 
continues  Kandolph,  "  that  I  was  very  sorry  for 
that,  for  that  at  Edinburgh  she  said  that  she  did 
love  the  queen,  my  mistress,  better  than  any  other, 
and  now  I  marvelled  how  her  mind  was  changed. 
It  pleased  her  at  this  to  be  very  merry,  and  called 
me  by  more  names  than  were  given  me  at  my  Chris- 
tendom. At  these  merry  conceits  much  good  sport 
was  made.  '  Well,  sir,'  said  she,  at  length,  '  that 
which  then  I  spoke  in  words  shall  be  confii-med  to 
my  good  sister,  your  mistress,  in  ■writing.  Before 
you  go  out  of  this  town,  you  shall  have  a  letter 
unto  her ;  and  for  yourself,  go  where  you  will,  I 
care  no  more  for  j'ou.'  The  next  day,  however,  I 
was  willed  to  be  at  my  ordinary  table,  and  placed 
the  next  person  (saving  worthy  Beaton)  to  the 
queen's  self."  In  many  respects,  the  interviews  of 
Randolph  with  the  queen  in  this  old  city  of  St. 
Andrew's  are  important,  as,  from  the  open  manner 
in  which  she  delivered  her  sentiments,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  she  expressed  frankly  and 
unreservedly  her  real  feelings.  AVe  shall  therefore 
record  at  some  length  her  conversations  with  Ran- 
dolph, as  reported  by  himself  in  Herconiersations 
his  correspondence  with  Elizabeth,  ^^^"i  Kandolph. 
"  She  had  occasion,"  says  he,  "to  speak  much  of 
France,  for  the  honour  she  received  there  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  great  king,  and  for  the  friendship  showed 
unto  her  by  many  in  particular,  for  which  occasions 
she  was  bound  to  love  the  nation,  to  show  them 
pleasure,  and  do  them  good.  Her  acquaintance, 
indeed,  was  not  so  forgotten  there,  nor  her  friend- 
ship so  little  esteemed,  but  yet  it  was  divers  ways 
sought  to  be  continued.  There  were  those  among 
her  subjects,  too,  who  had  had  their  nurture  in 
France,  who  were  also  well  afJ'ected  that  way  for 
the  commodity  of  the  service,  as  those  of  the  men- 
at-arms  and  the  archer-guard;  besides  her  mer- 
chants, for  the  privileges  they  had  enjoyed,  greater 
than  had  been  granted  to  any  other  nation.'' 

From  these  remarks  we  learn  the  great  attach- 
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ment  of  Mary  to  that  beloved  France,  which  was 
associated  with  the  memory  of  a  fond  husband, 
whose  untimely  end  she  could  never  cease  to  regret. 
The  "  diverse  ways"  in  which  her  friendship  with 
that  country  was  sought  to  be  continued,  or  rather 
strengthened,  alludes  to  the  pressing  offers  which 
were  made  on  the  part  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine 
to  unite  her  in  marriage  with  one' of  her  royal 
brotliers-in-law  of  France,  or  with  the  Prince  de 
Conde.  Desirable  as  such  a  connection  might  be, 
and  agreeable  to  her  own  wishes,  as  perpetuating 
still  more  decidedly  the  interest  she  felt  in  France, 
she  was  prepared,  as  we  have  seen,  to  sacrifice  her 
own  inclinations  upon  this,  as  upon  other  points,  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  a  power  which,  according  to  its  dispo- 
sition towards  her,  might  prove  beneficial  to,  or 
destructive  of,  the  best  interests  of  her  realm. 

The  discourse  between  the  queen  and  Randolph 

then  turned  upon  her  proposed  marriage.     "  What 

Mary's  senti-     Pri^ately  hath  been  sought,"  said 

mentsasto       she,  "for  a  long  time,  and  is  yet 

tho  proposed      sought,  that  I  should  yield  myself 

marriage.  4    ii,   •     j     ■        ■  • 

unto  their  desires  in  my  marriage, 

your  mistress  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  you  have 
heard.  To  have  such  friends,  and  to  lose  such 
oifers,  without  assurance  of  as  good,  nobody  will 
give  me  advice  that  loveth  me.  Not  to  marry,  you 
know,  it  cannot  be  for  me.  To  defer  it  long,  many 
incommodities  ensue.  Now,  privy  to  my  mind 
your  mistress  hath  been  herein,  you  know.  How 
willing  I  am  to  follow  her  advice  I  have  shown 
many  times,  and  yet  I  can  find  in  her  no  resolution 
or  detei-mination.  For  nothing  I  cannot  be  bound 
to  her ;  and  I  have  of  late  given  assurance  to  my 
brother  of  Moray  and  Lethington,  that  I  am  loath 
to  frame  my  will  against  hers,  and  so  do  now  show 
unto  yourself,  and  which  I  wish  you  to  bear  in 
mind,  to  let  it  be  known  unto  my  sister,  your  mis- 
tress. And,  therefore,  this  I  say,  and,  trust  me,  I 
mean  it — if  your  mistress  will  (as  she  hath  said) 
use  me  as  her  natural  born  sister  or  daughter,  I 
will  take  myself  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  she 
please,  and  will  show  no  less  readiness  to  obey  her 
and  honour  her,  than  ray  mother  or  eldest  sister ; 
but  if  she  will  repute  me  always  as  her  neighbour, 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  how  willing  soever  I  be  to  live  in 
amity  and  to  maintain  peace,  j'et  must  she  not  look  for 
that  at  my  hands,  that  otherwise  I  would  willingly 
give — that  is,  in  other  circumstances.  To  forsake 
fi'iendship  offered,  and  present  commodity,  for  un- 
certainty, no  friendship  will  advise  me ;  nor,  if  I 
did,  would  your  mistress's  self  approve  my  wisdom. 
Let  he*',  therefore,  measure  my  case  as  her  own, 
and  so  will  I  be  hers.  For  these  causes,  until  my 
sister  and  I  have  further  proceeded,  I  must  apply 
my  mind  to  the  advice  of  those  who  seem  to  render 
most  my  profit,  that  show  their  care  over  me,  and 
wish  me  good." 

No  language  could  more  clearly,  or  with  greater 
force,  describe  the  extent  of  those  sacrifices  which 
Mary  was  prepared  to  make  for  the  sake  of  her 
royal  sister's  good-will,  and  the  sincere  desire  which 


she  cherished,  not  only  to  preserve  the  ordinary 
relations  of  friendship  which  then      Her  frieiuUv 
subsisted  between  them,  but   that    disposition  to- 
more   intimate   and    lasting  union  "^"'^''^^  Elizabeth, 
which  is  founded  on  genuine  cordiality  of  feeling 
and  mutual  affection  and  esteem.     There  is  much 
that  is  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  wish  of  iNIary, 
that  she  might  be  to  Elizabeth  as  a  sister  or  a 
daughter.     She  was  indifferent  as   to   the  name, 
provided   she    secured    the    connection,    and   was 
looked  upon,  not  onlj-  as  a  sister  queen,  but  as  a 
sister  through  that  sympathy  and  love  for  which 
her  true  woman's  nature  yearned,  and  which  it  was 
so  well  fitted  tenderly  to  reciprocate. 

"  I  have  disclosed  to  you,"  continued  Mary,  "  my 
whole  mind,  and  require  you  to  let  it  be  known  to 
your  sovereign.  My  meaning  unto  her  is  plain, 
and  so  shall  my  dealing  be.  I  know  how  well  she 
is  worthy,  and  so  do  esteem  her ;  and  therefore  I 
will  say  thus  much  more — that  as  there  is  none 
nearer  of  kin  unto  her  than  I  am,  nor  none  more 
worthy  to  whom  I  may  submit  myself,  so  is  there 
none  to  whom  with  better  will  I  desire  to  be  be- 
holden unto  than  unto  her,  or  to  do  anything  that 
may  be  with  my  honour." 

In  the  midst  of  her  discourse,  she  stopped  sud- 
denly, avowing  that  "  she  had  been  drawn  on  to 
talk  on  a  subject  upon  which  she  had  hitherto  kept 
to  him  a  profound  silence."  Randolph  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  so,  but  said  he  knew  her  mind 
through  her  ministers.  "  I  charged  them,"  con- 
tinued Mary,  "  to  consider  what  was  best  for  me, 
and  I  find  them  bent  towards  you,  and  yet  I  believe 
they  will  advise  the  best ;  but  your  mistress  may 
use  me,  so  that  I  will  leave  their  advices,  and  follow 
her's  alone."  The  ambassador  earnestly  trusted  it 
might  be  so.  "Remember,  then,  what  I  have  said," 
continued  the  Scottish  queen  ;  "  this  mind  cometh 
not  upon  the  sudden ;  it  is  more  than  a  day  or  two 
that  I  have  had  this  thought,  and  more  than  this, 
too,  that  you  shall  not  know."  "  I  desired  her 
grace,"  proceeds  Randolph,  "  not  to  cut  oft'  her  talk 
then;  it  was  so  good,  so  wise,  so  well  framed,  and 
so  comfortable  unto  me,  as  nothing  could  be  more, 
to  hear  that  mind  in  her  towards  your  majesty." 
"  I  am  a  fool,"  said  Mary,  "  thus  long  to  talk  with 
you ;  you  are  too  subtle  ior  me  to  deal  with."  Ran- 
dolph protested  his  honesty ;  that  his  meaning  was 
only  to  nourish  a  perpetual  amity  between  his  mis- 
tress and  her,  and  that  this  could  only  be  done  by 
honest  means.  "How  much  better  were  it,"  said 
she,  "  that  we  two,  being  queens,  so  near  of  kin, 
neighbours,  and  living  in  one  isle,  should  be  friends, 
and  live  'together  like  sisters,  than,  by  strange 
means,  divide  ourselves  to  the  hurt  of  us  both ;  and 
to  say  that  we  may,  for  all  that,  live  friends,  we 
may  say,  and  promise  what  we  will,  but  it  will  pass 
both  our  powers.  You  repute  us  (Scots)  poor,  but 
yet  you  find  us  cumbersome  enough.  Vfe  have  had 
loss,  ye  have  taken  skaith.  Why  may  it  not  be  so 
between  my  sister  and  me,  that  we,  living  in  peace 
and  assured  friendship,  may  give  our  minds  that 
some   as   notable  things  may  be  wrought  by  us 
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■women  as  by  our  predecessors  have  been  before, 
l^et  us  seek  tliis  honour  against  some  other,  rather 
than  fall  at  debate  among  ourselves."  "  I  aslced 
her  grace,"  says  Randolph,  "  whether  she  would  be 
content  one  day,  whenever  it  were,  to  give  her 
assistance  for  the  recovery  of  Calais  ?  "  At  this 
question  Mary  laughed,  and  said,  "  Many  things 
must  pass  between  my  good  sister  and  me  before  I 
can  give  you  answer  ;  but  I  believe  to  see  the  daj' 
that  all  our  quarrels  shall  be  one,  and  assure  j'ou, 
if  we  be  not,  the  fault  shall  not  be  in  me."  Ran- 
dolph then  inquired  "how  she  liked  the  suit  of  my 
Loid  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  that  he  might  write 
her  opinion  of  him  to  Elizabeth."  "  My  mind 
towards  him,"  replied  Mary,  "  is  such  as  it  ought 
to  be  of  a  very  noble  gentleman,  as  I  hear  say  by 
many  ;  and  such  a  one  as  the  queen,  your  mistress, 
my  good  sister,  does  so  well  like  to  be  her  husband, 
if  he  were  not  her  subject,  ought  not  to  mislike  me 
to  be  mine.  Marry  !  what  I  shall  do,  lieth  in  your 
mistress's  will,  who  shall  wholly  guide  me  and 
rule  me."  * 

Thus  ended  this  important  conference  with 
Randolph ;  interesting  not  only  for  the  revelation 
of  her  feelings  towards  Elizabeth,  but  also  as  afford- 
ing us  many  and  pleasing  glimpses  of  Mary's  leal 
character,  as  they  shone  out  unobscured  by  the 
frigid  formalities  of  her  ordinary  courtly  life. 
Maiy's  residence  at  St.  Andrew's  was  limited  to 
ten  days ;  and  the  same  day  witnessed  her  depar- 
ture from  that  city,  and  the  arrival  at  Berwick  of 
Henry,  Lord  Darnley.  The  alleged  object  of  his 
journey  to  Scotland  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  There  is  little  doubt, 
however,  that  his  real  views  involved  projects  of 
deeijer  significance.  AVhatever  may  have  been  his 
plans,  whether  original  to  himself  or  suggested  by 
others,  the  ambitious  character  of  the  house  of 
Lennox  was  well  known,  and  his  mother  was  re- 
garded as  peculiarly  skilful  in  craft  and  intrigue. 
We  have  seen  that  Melvil  was  commissioned  by 
Mary  to  request  the  Countess  of  Lennox  to  procure 
permission  for  Darnley  to  visit  Scotland.  Elizabeth 
was  not  indisposed  to  grant  her  this  favour,  as  she 
thereby  afforded  herself  a  chance  of  escaping  from 
the  difficulties  in  which  she  was  invoh'ed,  through 
her  disingenuous  conduct  with  regard  to  Leicester. 
He  was,  therefore,  furnished  by  her  commands, 
not  only  with  a  license  to  visit  the  neighbouring 
kingdom,  but  also  with  credentials  to  the  Scottish 
court,  and  a  flattering  letter  of  recommendation  to 
Randolph  from  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  arrived 
Arrival         at  Edinburgh  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 

of  Diuuk-y  in  ruary,  1.565,  and  was  received 
^  '  ■  with  that  distinction  to  which  he 
was  entitled  as  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  "  There 
came  unto  him,"  says  Randolph,  "  my  Lord  of  Mor- 
ton, the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  divers  other  gentle- 
men that  were  then  in  town.  He  dined  one  day  with 
my  Lord  Robert,  tlie  queen's  brother,  at  Holyrood- 
house.  His  courteous  bearing  and  dealing  with  all 
men  deserveth  great  praise,  and  is  well  spoken  of." 
*  Randolph  to  EUzabeth,  5th  f  eb.,  1564-5. 


Many  surmises  were  made  to  account  for  the 
presence  in  Scotland  of  this  young  nobleman. 
Conscious  of  this,  and  feeling  that  his  position 
demanded  the  greatest  circumspection,  Darnley 
acted  in  such  a  waj'  as  to  conciliate  all  parties. 
Speaking  of  the  numerous  conjectures  which  were 
formed  concerning  him,  Randolph  writes — "  They 
like  well  of  his  personage ;  what  to  judge  of  his 
other  qualities,  the  time  hath  not  yet  served  to 
have  any  great  trial.  There  are  here  a  great 
number  that  do  wish  him  well.  Others  doubt 
what  he  will  prove,  and  deepUer  consider  what  is 
fit  for  the  state  of  the  country  than  us  ;  they  call 
him  a  fair  young  man.  Some  suspect  more  than  I 
do  myself  that  his  presence  may  hinder  other  pur- 
poses intended,  as  that  in  special  whereabout  1  go. 
Others,  suspecting  his  religion,  can  allow  of  nothing 
that  they  can  see  in  him.  With  all  these  diver- 
sities, I  have  had  some  discourses."  * 

Darnley's  first  interview  with  Mary  was  at  the 
castle  of  AVemyss,  in  Fifeshire.  His  first  iuter- 
This,  however,  was  not  the  first  view  ^^itfl  Mary, 
introduction  of  the  royal  relatives  to  each  other. 
Four  years  previously,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
queen's  widowhood,  she  had  been  visited  by  her 
cousin,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen,  who  delivered  from 
his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Lennox,  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence on  the  death  of  her  consort,  Francis.  Hei 
reception  of  him  on  the  present  occasion  was  frank 
and  cordial.  If  we  may  believe  the  account  of  Sir 
.James  Melvil,  she  was  favourably  impressed  by  his 
personal  appearance.  "  Her  majesty,"  says  he, 
"  took  well  with  him  ;  she  remarked,  '  he  w  as  the 
handsomest  and  best  proportioned  lancj  man  she 
had  seen  ;'  for  he  was  of  a  tall  stature,  lang  and 
small,  even  and  brent  up  (straight),  and  well  in- 
structed from  his  youth  in  all  honest  and  comely 
exercises."  j 

The  long  series  of  tedious  and  unmeaning  nego- 
tiations, which,  originating  in  the  proposed  mar- 
riage of  Mary  with  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  had  been 
protracted  to  no  purpose,  were  now  about  to  be 
concluded,  and  that  in  an  unexpected  and  sum- 
mary manner.  AVhat  object  Elizabeth  had  proposed 
to  herself  to  gain  by  the  adoption  of  the  policy 
which  she  had  now  perseveringly  pursued  for  up- 
wards of  two  years,  it  is  utterly  im.possible  to  con- 
jecture. Certainly  it  does  appear  as  if  that  policy 
was  intended  to  retard,  rather  than  to  hasten — to 
prevent  altogether,  rather  than  provide  for — the 
marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen ;  and  had  for  its 
origin  the  capriciousness  of  a  jealous  woman, 
rather  than  the  wisdom  of  a  sovereign  and  the  ge- 
nerosity of  a  sister.  To  the  last  Mary  was  willing 
to  oblige  Elizabeth.  In  an  interview  with  Ran- 
dolph, shortly  before  the  announcement  of  the 
Queen  of  England's  final  decision,  an  allusion 
having  been  made  to  Leicester,  she  observed — 
"  Of  that  matter  I  will  say  no  more,  till  I  see  the 
greater  likelihood;  but  no  creature  living  shall 
make  me  break  more  of  my  will  than  my  good 

•  State  Paper  Office,  Randolph  to  Cecil, 
f  Melvil' s  Memou'3. 
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sister,  if  slie  will  use  me  as  a  sister  j  if  not,  I  must 
do  as  I  may."  * 

Every  effort  was  at  the  same  time  made  by  her 
ministers  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  and 
persuade  Elizabeth  to  comply  with  the  conditions  on 
which  the  man-iage  with  Leicester  depended  for  its 
consummation.  ISIoray,  in  particular,  who,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  compromised  himself  in  the 
affair,  urgently  represented  to  Randolph  the  neces- 
sity imposed  upon  him  of  adopting  such  measmes 
as  would,  in  the  eyes  of  the  queen,  justify  him  in 
the  conduct  he  had  so  long  pursued.  He  was  re- 
sponsible, he  said,  for  the  policy  which  Mary  had 
followed  in  consonance  with  his  advice.  He  had 
held  out  to  her  hopes,  that,  if  she  deferred  to  the 
wishes  of  Elizabeth,  her  rights  in  the  matter  of  the 
succession  would  be  acknowledged;  and  it  would 
prove  his  ruin  if  these  hopes  should,  after  all,  be 
found  to  be  fallacious.  If  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  he  had  been  true  to  his  sovereign, 
and  had  performed  his  duty,  he  could  submit  to 
lose  much  of  his  authority  and  power.  He  expressed 
himself  as  much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  foreign 
alliance.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  she  marry  any  other 
than  Leicester,  what  mind  will  the  new  king  bear 
me,  that  knoweth  I  have  so  strongly  opposed  his 
advancement  ?  If  he  be  a  Papist,  either  we  must 
obey,  or  fall  into  new  misery  and  difficulty,  whilst 
I  shall  be  regarded  as  the  ringleader  of  the  dis- 
contented. But  what  need  to  say  more  of  this,  you 
have  often  heard  me  say  as  much  before  ;  and  yet 
we  see  nothing  but  ch-ift  of  time,  delays  from  day 
to  day :  to  do  all  for  nothing,  and  to  get  nothing 
for  all!"  1- 
The  final  resolution  of  Elizabeth  with  regard  to 
the  proposition  of  the  Scottish 
ministers    was   now  declared.     It 


Elizabeth  refuses 
to  recognise  the 


claims^of  Mary     amounted  to  this — that  she  could 
in  the  matter       ^gi  bind  herself  to  recognise  Mary's 
of  the  succession.    ,.  ,      ,.,,    ,      ,      t         i  i 

title,  till  she  had  made  up  her  own 

mind  whether  she  would  marry  or  not ;  that  if  the 
queen  would  accept  Leicester  as  a  simple  earl,  she 
would  be  well  pleased  ;  and  in  that  case  she  inten  ded 
that  this  nobleman  should  be  advanced  to  still 
higher  honours.  This  declaration  at  once  put  an  end 
to  all  further  negotiations,  and  annihilated  the  hopes 
of  Mary.  It  was  a  cruel  disappointment.  The 
fair  representations  of  the  English  ambassador,  the 
repeated  and  solemn  protestations  of  friendship 
on  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  assurances  of 
her  own  ministers,  jNIoray  and  Lethington,  had  all 
flattered  her  into  the  belief  that  her  claims  had 
been  favourably  regarded,  and  after  some  delay 
would  be  formally  acknowledged.  For  years  the 
recognition  of  her  right  of  succession  had  been  the 
grand  object  of  her  ambition — the  moving  principle 
of  her  policy.  In  conjunction  with  her  husband, 
Francis,  she  had  assumed  the  arms  of  England,  and 
quartered  them  with  her  own.  And  when,  con- 
formable to  a  treaty  with  England,  she  had  aban- 
doned the  use  of  these  arms,  it  was  only  that  her 

*  State   Paper   OtBce,   Eandolph   to   Cecil,  4th   March, 
1564-0.  t  Ibid. 


claims  might  be  brought  before  the  legislature, 
divested  of  any  appearance  of  arrogant  assumption, 
and  represented  as  put  forward  on  the  sole  ground 
of  equity  and  justice.  On  assuming  the  reins  of 
government,  she  had  cultivated  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  the  English  court ;  expressed,  in 
warm  terms,  her  desire  that  a  lasting  friendship 
might  he  established  between  herself  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  anxiously  endeavoured  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  an  interview  with  that  sovereign  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  coldness  with  which  her  overtures 
were  received,  continued  to  exert  herself  for  the 
continuance  of  the  amicable  understanding  that 
then  subsisted  between  the  two  countries.  Her 
own  inclination,  the  desires  of  her  people,  the  exi- 
gencies of  her  position,  imposing  on  her  the  neces- 
sity of  marriage,  she  consulted  Elizabeth  on  the 
choice  of  a  consort,  and  expressed  her  willingness 
to  be  guided  by  her  wishes,  or,  rather,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  her  decision.  Several  brilliant  offers  for 
her  hand  were  made  and  repeated  by  foreign 
princes,  some  of  which  would  have  formed  no  un- 
suitable alliance  even  for  the  Queen  of  Scotland. 
These  she  rejected — some  of  them,  perhaps,  with 
hesitation — and  thereby  excited  the  displeasure  of 
influential  relatives  in  France.  In  all  this  she 
had,  no  doubt,  an  object  in  view — the  recognition 
of  her  claims  as  heiress-apparent  to  the  English 
throne.  The  professions  of  Elizabeth  afforded  lier 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  a  favourable  issue 
to  the  policy  she  had  thus  perseveringly  pursued. 
Leicester  was  proposed  as  her  consort,  and  that 
nobleman  she  professed  herself  willing  to  accept, 
on  the  conditions  already  specified.  Her  Mislies 
must  he  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  her  ambition, 
but  that  sacrifice  she  was  ready  to  make.  "We  may 
condemn  her  resolution — we  cannot  but  admire  her 
consistency.  The  ministers  of  both  countries  entered 
on  a  series  of  negotiations  which  aimed  at  a  final 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  question.  Com- 
missioners met  at  Berwick ;  but  Meeting 
from  want  of  definite  instructions,  of  Commisaionera 
nothing  was  adjusted.  The  court  '^^  Berwick, 
of  England  was  visited  by  Sir  James  Melvil,  who  re- 
tired, persuaded  of  the  dissimulation  of  the  English 
queen,  and  disgusted  with  her  selfishness.  Gra- 
dually, Elizabeth  retreated  from  her  engagements, 
and  retracted  her  promises.  To  the  last  Mary  was 
sincere  in  her  professions  of  attachment ;  and,  even 
by  the  prejudiced  Randolph,  her  affection  was  pro- 
nounced genuine  and  unequalled.*  How  this  un- 
shaken confidence  in  the  honesty  of  the  Queen  of 
England's  intentions — :maintained,  too,  in  the  face  of 
numerous  delays  and  disappointments — was  repaid 
by  the  final  resolution  of  Elizabeth,  we  have  already 
seen.  It  was  not  surprising,  then,  that  on  the  in- 
telligence being  communicated  to  her,  which  we 
have  just  recorded,  Mary  was  strongly  agitated, 
and,  after  her  interview  with  Randolph,  indulged 
in  a  passionate  fit  of  weeping.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
that,  under  the  first  impulses  of  indignation,  she 
addressed  a  bitter  letter  of  remonstrance  to  her 
*  State  Paper  Oface,  Eandolph  to  Cecil. 
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so-calied  good  sister,  using,  as  Cecil  observes,  "  evil 

speech  of  her  Majesty,  and  alleging  that  she  had 

aoused  her,  and  made  her  waste  her  time." 

Much  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Maiy  may 

be  traced  to  the  revolution  occasioned  in  her  mind 

by  this  discovery  of  the  falsehood  and  treachery  of 

Elizabeth.     If,    for   example,    she    had    exercised 

T.      ,1     i^ii-       great  toleration  towards  her  Pro- 
Eesults  of  the     r  ,  •  , 

policv  and       testant  subjects,  contrary,  perhaps, 

duplicity  of      to  her  own  inclinations,  certainly 

Elizabeth,       jj^  j)^g  f^pg  ^f  repeated  and  urgent 

remonstrances  from  the  nobilitj'  and  clergy  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion,  she  had  only,  in  so  doing, 
acted  a  part  in  consistency  with  her  general  policy. 
To  exhibit  hostility  towards  the  religion  esta- 
blished in  the  country,  to  promulgate  oppressive 
measui'os  for  the  persecution  of  its  adherents — if  it 
did  not  endanger  her  own  security,  would  certainlj' 
have  roused  in  England  a  storm  of  indignation 
which  would  effectually  have  terminated  for  ever 
any  hopes  she  entertained  of  having  her  rights 
acknowledged.  But  now  that  this  motive  for  the 
forbearance  she  had  displayed  in  dealing  with  the 
Reformers  was  removed,  we  have  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  if  we  find  her  resolutely  opposing  the 
religion  she  had  fostered,  and  regarding  A-sith 
coldness  and  distrust  the  verj'  men  to  wliom  she 
had  formerly  extended  her  greatest  confidence. 
Another  unfortunate  result  of  the  treachery  of 
Elizabeth  was  the  alienation  of  the;  Scottish  queen 
from  her  confidential  advisers,  Moray  and  Lething- 
ton.  In  them,  too,  she  found  herself  deceived ; 
not  one  of  their  fair  promises  had  been  realised  ; 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  she  should  identify  them 
with  the  duplicity  and  falsehood  so  shamefully  dis- 
covered in  the  conduct  of  the  English  queen.  This 
was  a  consequence  which,  as  already  noticed,  was 
anticipated  by  the  sagacious  Moray.  "  The  queen," 
he  observed  to  Randolph,  "  would  dislike  and 
suspect  him,  because  he  had  deceived  her  with 
promises  he  could  not  realise."  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the 
position  of  the  queen  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  great  peril.  She  was  still  young  and  inex- 
perienced ;  she  was  hasty  in  her  confidences,  and 
given  to  i-ashness  in  her  measures.  She  was  no 
match  for  the  sovereign  of  England,  backed  bj'  the 
intriguing  Randolph  and  the  wily  Cecil.  She  was 
not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  state-craft ;  and 
her  experiences,  so  far  as  they  went,  were  unfor- 
tunate and  discouraging.  Elizabeth  had  deceived 
and  injured  her  ;  she  was  the  victim  "  of  fraud, 
selfishness,  and  falsehood."  Randolph  was  a  mere 
spj'  upon  her  actions  ;  Moray  and  her  trusted 
Lethington  had  aided  in  her  defeat,  and  ministered 
to  her  mortification.  She  had  no  security  that, 
having  had  her  confidence  once  abused,  she  would 
not  be  again  betrayed.  From  the  Protestants  she 
could  look  for  no  assistance,  and  little  sympathy. 
Tlie  Catholics  she  had  treated  with  coldness,  almost 
■with  contempt,  and  now,  in  her  hour  of  need,  she 
might  find  their  loyalty  questionable  and  their 
attachment  lukewarm.     If  she  turned  from  Scot- 


land to  France,  desirous  of  renewing  the  ancient 
understanding  between  the  two  countries,  she 
found  her  relatives  alienated,  and  her  uncles  dis- 
gusted with  her  repeated  refusals  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  some  of  the  illustrious  branches  of 
the  royal  family.  Her  position,  therefore,  was  one 
of  extreme  difficulty ;  she  had  been  taught  to 
mistrust  every  one  about  her — the  lesson,  unhap- 
pily, was  not  thrown  away;  and  if  we  subsequently 
find  her  betrayed  into  imprudences  which  she  had 
afterwards  reason  to  deplore,  we  are  bound  to  make 
allowances  for  her  natural  weakness  of  character, 
and  remember  the  combination  of  circumstances 
against  which,  isolated  and  unbefriended,  she  had 
to  contend. 

Her  first  thoughts  were  naturally  given  to  the 
subject  of  her  marriage.  This  was  a  necessary 
step,  both  on  account  of  her  present  situation,  and 
the  well-known  wishes  of  her  subjects.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that,  everything  considered,  she  looked 
towards  Darnley ;  an  alliance  with  Jiary  proposes  to 
whom,  she  conceived,  would  be  marry  iJurnley. 
beneficial  to  her  own  interests,  and  tend  to  con- 
ciliate a  large  body  of  her  people.  As  a  prince  of 
the  blood-royal,  he  was  her  equal  in  birth — 
his  grandmother  being  the  sister  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  and  his  mother  cousin-german  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  mother  of  Darnley,  the  Countess 
of  Lennox,  was  Mary's  most  dangerous  rival  in  her 
claim  upon  the  English  succession.  Though  born  ' 
of  a  second  marriage,  she  was  one  degree  nearer 
the  blood-royal  of  England  than  Mary,  having 
been  the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  sister  of 
Henry,  while  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  only 
her  granddaughter.  But  this  was  not  the  only 
ad\antage  over  Mary  which  was  possessed  by  the 
Countess  of  Lennox.  The  latter  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  a  maxim  of  law  in  that  country  with 
regard  to  private  inheritances,  "  whoever  is  not 
born  in  England,  ct  at  least  of  parents  who,  at  the 
time  of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedience  of  the 
King  of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inheritance  in 
this  kingdom."  This  maxim,  an  English  lawyer 
of  the  name  of  Hales  produced  in  a  treatise  which 
he  published  at  this  time,  with  the  intention  of 
applying  it  to  the  regulation  of  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  the  crown.* 

The  claims  of  the  house  of  Lennox  had  long 

been  regarded  by  Mary  with  uneasiness  and  alarm, 

and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  friendly  intercourse 

which  she  had  formerly  established  with  them,  and 

now  laboured  to  perpetuate.    To  unite  herself  with 

this  house,  through  her  union  with     ,,. 

1-.       1  J  i.       rr  S"3r  motives. 

Uarnley,  appeared  to  offer  an  casj' 

and  legitimate  solution  of  the  difficulties  which 

might   arise  out   of  their  rival  claims  upon   the 

same  prize ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  the  parties 

principally  concerned,  their  interests  would  become 

identified.     It  was  probably  the  idea  of  some  not 

very  v\'ell-defined  compromise,  suggesting  itself  to 

the  mind  of  Mary,  which  induced  her  with  such 

earnestness  to  solicit  the  return  to  Scotland  of  the 

*  Kobertaon,  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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Earl  of  Lennox ;  and  now  that  the  marriage  with 
Leicester  was  broken  off,  and  Elizabeth  had  volun- 
tarily freed  her  from  the  obligations  under  which  she 
had  come,  she  resolved  to  act  without  reference  to 
this  capricious  sovereign,  and  to  contract  an  alliance 
a'^reeable  to  her  own  wishes,  whether  those  Avishes 
were  regarded  with  approbation  or  resentment  by 
the  English  court.  She  had,  however,  just  grounds 
for  anticipating  that  her  projected  union  with 
Darnley  would  not  be  displeasing  to  Elizabeth. 
That  princess,  while  repeatedly  avowing  her  deter- 
mination to  oppose  with  all  her  influence  any 
alliance  with  a  foreign  prince,  had  expressly 
affirmed  that  a  marriage  with  any  of  the  nobility 
of  England  would  meet  with  her  sanction  and 
approval.  In  her  choice  of  Darnley,  the  conditions 
specified  were  adhered  to.  He  Avas  a  subject  of 
England;  he  had  extensive  estates  in  that  country; 
he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  nobility,  but  a 
near  relative  of  the  sovereign.  And  when,  there- 
fore, as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  this  marriage  was 
opposed  by  the  queen,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  most 
fiivolous  pretexts,  we  can  only  conclude  that  this 
refusal  to  grant  the  concurrence  which  was  asked, 
proceeded  from  the  same  jealous  disposition,  and  the 
same  ungenerous  spirit,  as  that  which  had  given 
birth  to  her  former  dark  and  unprincipled  policy. 

The  conduct  of  Darnley,  on  his  arrival  in  Scot- 
land, was  prudent  and  wary.  He  appears  to  have 
made  an  agreeable  impression  equally  on  the 
mind  of  Mary  and  of  her  subjects.  Suspected  of 
being  a  Papist,  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Reformers,  and  attended  on  the  preaching  of  Knox. 
"  Yesterday,"  writes  Randolph  to  Cecil,  "  both  his 
lordship  (Darnley)  and  I  dined  with  my  lord  of 
Moray.  His  lordship's  behaviour  is  very  well 
liked,  and  hitherto  he  so  governeth  himself  that 
there  is  great  praise  of  him.  Yesterday  he  heard 
Mr.  Knox  preach,  and  came  in  the  company  of  my 
lord  of  Moray.  After  supper,  after  that  he  had  seen 
the  queen  and  divers  other  ladies  dance,  he,  being 
required  by  my  lord  of  Moray,  danced  a  galliard 
with  the  queen,  who,  after  this  travel  of  her's,  is 
come  home  stronger  than  she  went  forth."  * 
But  this  moderation  of  conduct  did  not  long 
Daralev'3  over-  continue.  Intoxicated  with  the 
bearing' conduct,  extraordinary  favour  shown  to 
him  by  the  queen,  his  treatment  of  the  nobles 
became  imperious  and  intolerable.  Aspiring  to 
the  hand  of  his  sovereign,  and  finding  his  pre- 
tensions allowed,  and  his  advances  permitted,  he 
imagined  his  ambitious  projects  already  realised, 
and  acted  with  all  the  haughtiness  of  a  king- 
consort.  Young,  ardent,  and  impetuous,  of  weak 
Uttderstanding  and  passionate  temper,  elated  with 
his  present  position,  and  dazzled  with  the  magni- 
ficent prospects  dawning  on  his  imagination,  he 
soon  ceased  to  impose  any  restraints  on  his  conduct, 
and  discovered  an  overbearing  insolence  of  deport- 
ment and  extravagance  of  behaviour,  which  mor- 
tally offended  the  nobility,  and  alienated  the 
respect  of  those  who  had  formerly  regarded  him 
•  'Ills  alludes  to  her  residence  in  St.  Andrew's. 


with  some  degree  of  favour,  and  even  of  esteem. 
Randolph  declares  that  he  indulged  in  imprudent 
boastings  as  to  the  strong  party  he  had  formed  in 
England ;  inveighed  in  bitter  terms  against  the 
Earl  of  Moray  as  possessed  of  power  exorbitant 
and  dangerous,  and  contrived  in  a  short  time  to 
make  himself  so  many  enemies,  that  it  was  whis- 
pered lie  must  soon  either  change  his  conduct;  or 
lose  his  life.* 

One  feature  in  the  conduct  of  Darnley  was 
extremely  offensive  to  the  nobility,  and  awakened 
at  once  their  contempt  and  disgust.     This  was  his 

His  intimacy      intimacy  with  the  notorious  David 
with  David       Riccio,t   an  Italian    of  mean    ex 
Riccio.  extraction  and  indigent  condition, 

who,  having  been  at  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  Mary  through  his  accomplishments  as  a  musi- 
cian, gradually  advanced  himself  to  her  favour, 
till,  in  consequence  of  the  disgrace  of  Raulet,  her 
former  secretary,  he  was  promoted  to  this  post, 

•  lis.  State  Paper  Office.  Randolph  to  Cecil,  20th 
March,  1564-5. 

t  The  following  is  Sir  James  Melvil's  account  of  thia 
personage: — "Now  there  came  here  in  company  with  the 
ambassador  of  Savoy,  one  IJavid  Riccio  of  the  country  of 
Piedmont,  that  was 'a  merry  fellow,  and  a  good  musician  ; 
and  her  majesty  had  three  varlets  of  her  chamber  that 
sang  three  parts,  and  wanted  a  bass  to  sing  the  fourth  part. 
Therefore  they  told  her  majesty  of  this  man  to  be  their 
fourth  marrow — in  short,  that  he  was  drawn  into  sing 
sometimes  with  the  rest;  and  afterwards,  wlien  tlie  ambas- 
sador, his  master,  returned,  he  stayed  in  tliis  country,  and 
was  received  into  her  majesty's  service  as  a  varlct  of  her 
chamber.  And  afterwards,  when  her  French  secretary 
retired  himself  to  France,  this  David  obtained  the  said 
ofHcc,  and  thereby  entered  into  greater  credit,  and  occupied 
lier  majesty's  oar'nt  times  in  presence  of  the  nobility,  and 
when  tliere  was  greatest  coni'entions  of  the  estates  ;  which 
made  him  be  so  envied  and  hated,  cliiefiy  when  he  grew  so 
gre.at,  that  he  presented  all  signatures  to  be  subscribed  by 
lier  majesty,  that  some  of  the  nobility  would  glowm  upon 
him,  and  some  of  them  would  shoulder  him  and  shut  him 
by,  when  they  entered  into  the  chamber,  and  found  him 
always  speaking  with  her  m.ajesty.  And  some  again  that 
had  'liard  terms  to  be  helped,  or  that  desired  to  prevail 
against  tlieir  encnries  in  court  or  session,  addressed  them 
uiito  him,  and  depended  upon  him,  whereby  in  a  short 
time  he  became  very  rich.  Not  without  some  fear,  there- 
fore," Melvil  continues,  "he  lamented  his  estate  unto  me, 
and  asked  my  counsel  how  to  behave  himself.  I  told  him 
that  strangers  were  commonly  envied,  when  they  meddled 
overmuch  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries.  He  said,  he 
being  secretary  to  her  majesty  in  the  French  tongue,  had 
occasion  thereby  to  occupy  her  majesty's  ear,  as  her  former 
secretary  used  to  do.  I  said  again,  thai  it  was  thought 
that  the  most  part  of  the  aflairs  of  the  country  passed 
throu"h  his  hands;  and  advised  him,  when  the  nobility 
were  "present,  to  give  them  place,  and  pray  the  queen's 
majesty  to  be  content  therewith;  and  showed  him  for  an 
example  how  I  had  been  in  so  great  favour  with  tl)e  Elector 
Palatine,  tnat  he  caused  me  to  sit  at  his  o«n  table  ;  and  the 
board  being  drawn,  conferred  with  me  in  presence  of  his 
wliole  court :  whereat  divers  of  them  took  gi-eat  indigna- 
tion a'ainst  mc,  which,  soon  as  I  percel^'ed,  I  requested 
liiin  toilet  me  sit  from  his  own  table,  with  the  rest  of  his 
"■entlemen,  and  cease  to  confer  with  me  in  their  presence, 
which  I  obtained,  and  that  way  made  my  master  not  to  be 
liated  nor  myself  to  be  envied."  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed was  sound  policv;  and  iMelvil  acted  tlie  part  of  a 
friend  in  giving  sucll  advice  to  the  imprudent  foreigner. 
According  toRiccio's  own  account,  he  wished  to  follow  tins 
counsel,  but  the  queen,  as  he  alleged,  would  not  allow  him 
to  act  upon  it.  This  is  probable  enough;  for  it  was  the 
unliapi.y  fortune  of  Jlary  to  be  guilty  of  imprudcuiees  which 
she  too  easily  justified  to  herself  on  the  ground  of  innocency 
of  intention,  but  which,  nevertheless,  gave  occasion  to 
many  injurious  constructions  and  evil  surmismga. 
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and   emploj'ed   in   conducting  her  French   corre- 
spondence. 

"  The  sudden  promotion  of  this  man,"  says 
Buchanan,  "  from  a  state  of  beggary  to  wealth, 
without  any  intermediate  gradation — his  fortune 
so  far  above  his  merit,  his  arrogance  so  far  beyond 
his  fortune,  his  contempt  for  his  equals,  and  liis 
rivalry  with  his  superiors — already  gave  rise  to 
many  remarks."  Riccio  probably  courted  Darnley, 
whose  fortunes  he  perceived  were  in  the  ascendant, 
wiih  the  view  of  securing  his  countenance  and  pro- 
tect on  against  the  attacks  of  the  nobility,  whose 
attil  \de  towards  him  was  dailj'  assuming  a  more 
threa  'cning  aspect.  On  the  other  hand,  Darnley 
appea  s  to  have  encouraged  his  advances,  and  to 
have  lived  on  familiar  terms  with  the  fortunate 
secreta.  y,  whose  influence  with  the  queen  he 
doubtless  expected  would  be  used  for  the  further- 
ance of  ^lis  ambitious  projects.  As  it  was,  this 
intimacy  occasioned  the  alienation  of  many  noble- 
men, the  1  'ss  of  whose  friendship  he  had  afterwards 
good  reaso.  bitterly  to  lament. 

The  extriflrdinarj' favour  which  had  been  shown 
by  Mary  towards  the  house  of  Lennox,  was  viewed 
■with  suspiciim  and  alarm  by  various  parties  in  the 
state.  Most  of  the  nobility  were  of  opinion  that 
to  Lennox  aiid  his  son  would  be  entrusted  the 
whole  authoriiy  of  the  government,  and  that  their 
influence  at  coi.rt  would  shortly  become  paramount. 
The  Duke  of  (.'hatelherault  in  particular,  under 
whose  regency  the  Earl  of  Lennox  had  been 
banished,  antici).,ated  nothing  less  than  the  entire 
ruin  of  his  fortnnes  and  the  destruction  of  his 
liouse.  l\Ioray,  ,ilso,  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  his  power  vas  on  the  wane,  and  his  in- 
fluence supplantt.l  by  the  rising  favourite.  So 
great  was  his  dissiitisfaction  that,  pretending  to  be 
Moray  witlulraws  offended  with  the  popish  ceremo- 
ftom  court.  nip^i  practised  at  the  abbey,  he 
withdrew  from  coui' ';,  for  the  purpose  of  mustering 
his  party  and  collec'ing  his  resources.  According 
to  the  statements  of  Itandolpli — to  which,  however, 
implicit  evidence  must  not  at  all  times  be  given — 
the  people  were  ui'.h-ersally  discontented;  threat- 
ening murmurs  were  heard  among  all  classes;  and 
if  Elizabeth,  he  remarked,  felt  disposed  to  raise 
factions  in  Scotland,  and  embroil  the  country,  there 
never  was  a  time  in  which  she  could  do  so  with 
greater  probabilities  of  success.* 

But  that  princess  was  herself  the  object  of  grave 
suspicions  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  people.  It 
was  openly  affirmed  by  manj-,  that  the  events  which 
had  given  rise  to  such  deep  dissatisfaction  had  been 
brought  about  by  her  own  connivance  and  the  in- 
tiigues  of  her  ministers.  It  was  affirmed  that 
Darnley  had  been  sent  into  Scotland  for  the  very 
purpose  of  creating  internal  disturbances  ;  that  the 
policy  of  the  (iuecn  of  England  aimed  at  inter- 
posing obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  being 
contracted  between  Mary  and  any  powerful  foreign 
potentate  ;  that  the  ol)jcct  of  Elizabeth  was  to  force 

*  Its.  State  Paper  0&i:e.  Raiuloliih  to  Cecil,  15th  April, 
iSfi.j.     Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  '^21. 


upon  the  Scottish  queen  some  contemptible  mar- 
riage, which  would  humble  her  in  the  eyes  of  her 
own  subjects  and  in  those  of  Europe ;  and  that, 
finally,  she  was  anxious  to  bring  about  a  rupture  in 
the  friendly  intercoui'se  of  the  two  kingdoms.* 
These  were  accusations  which  her  ministei'S  could 
not  well  meet  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  Her 
conduct  during  the  late  negotiations,  even  so  much 
of  it  as  was  generally  known,  had  given  rise  to  the 
most  injurious  reflections  on  her  character  and  in- 
tentions. It  was  notorious  that  the  queen  had  been 
injured  by  Elizabeth  ;  that  she  had  failed  to  cany 
out  her  engagements;  and  every  subsequent  step 
taken  by  that  princess  would  be  watched  with 
anxious  and  jealous  scrutiny. 

Whatever  opinions  may  have  been  formed  by 
others  as  to  the  growing  intimacy  of  the  queen 
with  Darnley,  Randolph  seems  to  have  been  blind 
to  its  probable  results.  In  a  letter  to  Cecil,  he 
observes,  speaking  of  the  measure  which  had  been 
taken  of  his  character  and  abilities  : — "  Of  my  Lord 
Darnley  they  have  this  opinion,  that  in  wisdom  he 
doth  not  much  differ  from  his  father.  The  honour, 
countenance,  and  entertainment  that  he  hath  had 
here,  maketh  him  think  no  little  of  himself.  Some 
persuade  him  that  there  is  no  less  good-will  born 
unto  him  by  many  of  his  nation,  than  that  they 
tliink  him  a  fit  party  for  such  a  queen.  How 
easily  a  young  man  so  born  in  hand,  daily  in 
presence,  well  used,  continually  in  company  either 
of  the  best  or  next  about  her,  may  be  induced, 
either  by  himself  to  attempt,  or  by  persuasions  of 
others  to  imagine,  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
others.  Of  this  queen's  mind  hitherto  towards 
him,  I  am  void  of  suspicion ;  but  what  affection 
may  be  stirred  up  in  her,  or  whether  she  will  be 
moved  at  any  time  that  way,  seeing  she  is  a 
woman,  and  in  all  things  desirous  of  having  her 
will,  I  cannot  say."  t 

We  have  spoken  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  the 
countenance  shown  to  the  house  of  Lennox  had 
given  to  many  of  the  nobility,  and  especially  to  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault.  This  is  alluded  to  in  strong 
terms  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 
"  I  find  him  (the  duke),"  he  says,  "  more  pitied  and 
better  beloved  than  ever  he  was.  He  keepeth 
continually  at  home;  few  of  his  name  repair  to  the 
court ;  they  seek  all  quietly  to  live,  and,  through 
innocency,  or  not  offence  of  late,  to  avoid  all  dangers 
that  are  intended,  or  what  mischief  shall  be  prac- 
tised against  them,  whereof  they  do  most  assure  . 
themselves,  if  this  queen  do  marry  any  other  than 
Leicester,  but  especially  if  she  should  take  my  Lord 
Darnley.  This  putteth  no  small  fear  also  among 
the  Douglasses,  for  what  cause  your  honour  know- 
eth.  :j:  Witli  divers  of  them  of  late  I  have  had 
some  talk  ;  I  maintain  them  in  good  hope  the  best 
I  can,  that  there  is  no  danger  that  way.  From  the 
duke  I  received  this  message — that  he  cannot  be 

*  Slate  Paper  Office.  Randolph  to  Cecil,  ISth'April,  1.565. 
t  Ibid.,  Maivh,  1.565. 

X  Kaudolph  alludes  to  the  claim  ^vhlch  the  Countess  of 
Leiino.x  liad  to  the  earldom  of  Angus. 
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without  fear  of  the  overthrow  of  his  house,  if  the 
Lord  Darnley  marry  the  queen." 

About  this  time,   Bothwell,  who  it  will  be  re- 
Return  of       membered    had    been    obliged   to 

Bothwell  from  quit  the  kingdom,  on  account  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  returned  suddenly, 
and  without  the  queen's  permission,  to  Scotland. 
This  nobleman  was  known  to  be  a  person  of  profli- 
gate character,  and  he  was  in  consequence  treated 
by  Mary  with  considerable  severity.  At  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  whose  life  he  had  fre- 
quently threatened,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  him 
to  a  public  trial.  The  charges  made  against  him 
were  of  a  serious  description.  He  was  arraigned 
for  high-treason,  in  having  conspired,  three  years 
previously,  with  the  Earl  of  Arran,  to  seize  the 
person  of  her  majesty.  The  circumstances  of  this 
trial  are  alluded  to  by  Randolph,  in  a  despatch  to 
the  English  secretary.  "  Upon  Tuesday  night,"  he 
says,  "  the  1st  of  ilay,  there  came  up  to  this  town 
my  Lords  of  ^Moray  and  Argyle,  to  keep  the  day  of 
law  against  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who  appeared 
not,  nor  is  it  yet  for  certain  known  what  is  become 
of  him,  though  the  common  report  is,  that  he  em- 
barked at  North  Berwick.    The  company  that  came 

His  triiil  for      to  this  town  in  favour  of  my  Lord 

high-treason,  of  Moray  are  esteemed  five  or  six 
thousand;  and,  for  my  part,  I  assure  your  honour 
I  never  saw  a  greater  assembly.  More  also  had 
come,  saving  that  they  ^■\'ere  stayed  by  the  queen, 
who  hath  showed  herself  now  of  late  to  mislike 
that  my  Lord  of  Moray  so  earnestly  pursueth  him, 
and  will  not  give  his  advice  to  take  the  like  advan- 
tage upon  some  others  whom  she  beareth  small 
affection  unto.  In  this  matter,  thus  far  they  have 
proceeded  : — Upon  the  Wednesday  he  was  called, 
and,  for  lack  of  appearance,  was  condemned  in  the 
same ;  farther  the  queen  would  not  that  the  justice- 
clerk  should  proceed,  which  hath  brought  so  much 
misliking,  and  given  occasion  of  such  kind  of  talk 
against  her  grace,  for  bearing  with  such  men  in 
her  own  cause,  that  that  which  is  already  spoken 
passeth  all  measure." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  Randolph 
means  by  these  assertions.  The  very  fact  that 
Mai-y  allowed  Bothwell  to  be  brought  to  trial  con- 
tradicts the  statement  that  he  was  treated  with 
undue  favour.  Randolph  himself  reports  that 
Bothwell  had  of  late  behaved  towards  the  queen  in 
such  a  scandalous  and  insulting  manner,  as  to  force 
her  to  declare  that  he  had  forfeited  all  claims  to 
her  respect  and  forbearance.* 
Randolph  then  proceeds  to  describe  to  Cecil  the 

Randolph's  state  of  parties,  and  adds  some  in- 
account  of  the  teresting  details  in  connection  with 
state  of  parties.  ^^^  Scottish  court.  "With  my 
Lord  of  Argyle  there  came  to  this  town  the  Lord 
David  and  the  duke's  son,  with  most  part  of  the 
duke's  friends.  Assured  bands  and  promises  are 
made  between  the  duke  and  the  Lord  of  Moray,  that 
nothing  shall  be  attempted  against  each  other ;  but 

••  MS.  State  Paper  Office.     Randolph  to  Cecil. 
VOL.  I. 


it  shall  be  defended  to  the  uttermost  of  their  powers. 
The  Earl  of  Glencairn,  having  been  required  by  the 
Earl  of  Lennox  to  enter  into  the  like  band,  hath 
refused  it,  and  joined  with  the  duke.  My  Lord  of 
Morton  this  time  was  absent,  but  so  misliked,  that 
I  have  not  heard  any  man  worse  spoken  of  He  is 
now  in  hopes  that  my  lady's  grace  [the  Countess  of 
Lennox]  will  give  over  her  rights  of  Angus,  and 
so  he  will  become  friend  to  that  side.  In  this 
Lethington  laboureth  not  much  to  his  own  praise. 
The  Lord  Ruthven,  Lethington's  chief  friend,  is 
wholly  theirs,  and  chief  counsellor  amongst  them. 
Suspicions  do  rise  on  every  side,  in  which  I  have 
my  part,  as  of  late,  because  I  was  at  the  AVest 
Border,  and  am  thoaght  to  practise  with  the  ]\Iaster 
of  Jlaxwell — I  know  not  what  myself.  My  Lord 
of  Moray  was  willed  not  to  have  to  do  with  me  ; 
and  when  he  said  '  he  could  not  choose  but  speak 
well  of  me.'  'Well,'  said  the  queen,  '  if  you  will, 
let  not  Argyle  have  to  do  with  him.'  " 

Randolph  then  alludes  to  Mary's  rumoured  mar- 
riage with  Darnley,  and  the  probable  conduct  of 
Elizabeth  in  this  matter.  "  It  is  feared  that  her 
majesty  [Elizabeth]  will  over  soon  allow  hereof, 
and  over  hastily  accord  unto  this  queen's  desire  ;  at 
least,  it  is  wished  that  there  may  be  some  open 
show  of  her  majesty's  discontentment.  Lethington 
is  supposed  to  favour  more  that  way  (I  mean  to  my 
Lord  Darnley)  than  he  would  seem  ;  and  yet,  I 
assure  you,  he  is  scarcely  trusted  amongst  them — 
viz.  Lennox's  party — and,  of  late,  despiteful  words 
have  been  spoken  against  him  upon  certain  words 
which  he  wrote  to  my  Lord  Moray,  that  he  should 
persuade  the  queen  to  make  no  haste  in  the  matter, 
but  keep  it  in  the  stay  it  was  when  he  left  it. 
Thus  your  honour  seeth  our  present  state,  and  how 
things  do  frame  amongst  us.  So  much  pride, 
such  excess  in  vanities,  so  proud  looks  and  de- 
spiteful words,  and  so  poor  a  purse,  I  never  heard 
of  My  Lord  of  Lennox  is  now  quite  without 
money ;  he  borrowed  five  hundred  crowns  of  my 
Lord  of  Lethington,  and  hath  scarcely  enough  now 
to  pay  for  his  horse-meat.  If  he  have  no  more 
from  you,  we  shall  see  him  presently  put  to  his 
shifts.  His  men  are  bolder  and  saucier,  both  with 
the  queen's  self  and  many  noblemen,  than  ever  I 
thought  could  have  been  borne  ;  divers  of  them 
now  resort  to  the  mass,  and  glory  in  their  doings. 
Such  pride  is  noted  ir  the  father  and  the  son,  that 
there  is  almost  no  society  or  company  amongst 
them.  My  young  lord,  lying  sick  in  his  bed,  hath 
already  boasted  the  duke  to  knock  his  pate  when 
he  is  whole."  * 

Mary  was  now  resolved  upon  the  union  so  much 
dreaded  by  many  of  her  nobility.  It  was  her  obvious 
policy  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  Elizabeth.  From  various  circumstances 
before  alluded  to,  she  had  good  reasons  for  antici- 
pating that  these  would  not  be  refused.  About  this 
time,  therefore,  she  dispatched  Lethington  to  the 
English  court,  with  orders  to  communicate  her  in- 
tentions   with   regard   t)    Darnley.     This    envoy 

*  US.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.     Randolph  to  Cecil. 
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anivcd  at  "Westminster  on  the  18th  of  April.  Eli- 
zabotli  affected  the  greatest  surprise  at  the  tidings 
of  -which  he  was  the  bearer.  She  refused  at  once, 
and  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  countenance  this 
maniftge  ;  and  at  the  same  time  indulged  in  many 
bitter  expressions,  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Scottish  queen.  AVe  have  here  another  example  of 
the  ungracious  character  of  Elizabeth  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Mary.  On  no  grounds,  but  those  of  the 
most  frivolous  nature,  could  she  oppose  the  contem- 
plated alliance.  Mary's  resolution  to  marry  had 
been  often  declared— the  wishes  of  her  subjects 
were  well  known— Elizabeth  liersclf  had  urged 
her  to  the  adoption  of  this  step.  In  many  respects, 
the  union  with  Darnley  was  unexceptionable.  The 
danger  of  introducing  a  foreign  interest  into  Scot- 
land, so  justly  dreaded,  Avas  thereby  avoided. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  or  position  of 
Mary's  intended  consort  Avhich  could  render  him 
formidable  to  the  English  sovereign.  Allied  to 
both  crowns,  and  possessed  of  lands  in  both  king- 
doms, he  could  not  be  dangerous  to  either.  The  ap- 
prehensions, therefore,  which  Elizabeth  pretended 
to  entertain  with  regard  to  this  marriage  were,  even 
if  really  felt,  totally  without  foundation.  Whatever 
were  the  motives  which  weighed  witlx  the  queen, 
she  affected  the  greatest  displeasure,  and,  without 
delay,  summoning  together  her  Privy  Council,  she 
laid  before  them  the  propositions  for  this  projected 
union.  As  might  be  anticipated,  thoy,  after  long- 
protracted  deliberations,  declared  themselves  una- 
nimously opposed  to  it.  "After  sundry  conferences, 
and  many  arguments  among  themselves,  they  all 
Avith  one  judgment  thought  this  marriage  with  my 
Lord  Darnley,  being  attended  with  such  circum- 
stances as  therein  do  appear  to  be  unusual,  un- 
profitable, and  directly  prejudicial  to  the  sincere 
amity  between  both  the  queens,  and  consequently 
perilous  to  the  continuance  of  the  mutual  good 
concord  and  tranquillity  that  at  present  is  known 
to  be,  and  is  desired  to  be  made  perpetual,  betwixt 
both  the  realms."  *  The  ostensible  ground  of  their 
opposition  was,  that  the  measure  was  "  plainly  pre- 
judicial to  them  both,  and  consequently  dangerous 
to  the  weal  of  both  their  countries."  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  that  the  council  carefully 
avoided  specifying  any  particular  dangers  or  pre- 
judices which  might,  through  this  marriage,  be 
entailed  u])on  the  two  queens  and  their  respective 
realms.  The  whole  policy  of  Elizabeth,  in  fact, 
resolved  itself  into  this,  that  Mary  should  either 
refrain  from  mariiage  altogether,  or  accept  the 
husband  whom,  in  her  wisdom,  she  desired  to  impose 
upon  her.  "  The  sharpest  thorn,"  says  a  French 
historian,  "  that  ever  the  Queen  of  EngUmd  dreaded, 
was  a  potent  alliance  to  bo  made  by  the  Queen  of 
Scots."  t 

*  A  ck'tevminalion  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  1st  May,  1565. 

t  "  lioth  Buchanan  and  Knox  acknowledge  that  this  mar- 
riage was  very  generally  lielleved  not  to  be  L^onti'ary  to  the 
Queen  of  l!]u gland's  lilciug,  \vliiite\*eriUssatisl'aetionslie  might 
atFect.  And  1  have  thnuyht  tit  here  to  set  down  the  Frencli 
agent's  (_^lons.  UastelmaudeMauve^isiere)  seutimeiits  of  this 


Before  consummating  her  man'iage  with  Darnley, 
Mary  anxiously  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  Moray  to  this  union.  Every  effort  was  employed 
for  this  purpose,  but  without  effect.  That  nobleman 
had    for   some   time  absented  himself  from   cour*, 

matter.  This  gentleman,  speaking  of  our  queen's  marriage 
with  foreign  princes,  saith — 'But  all  these  great  alliances 
were  equally  disagreeable  to  the  Queen  of  England,  who 
never  dreaded  a  sharjier  thorn  in  her  foot  than  some  potent 
foreign  alliance  to  be  made  by  the  Queen  of  Scotland,  wliose 
kingdom  lies  so  close  upon  hers,  that  they  are  only  separated 
b}'  a  fordable  river  ;  and  so  she  might  be  easily  anno_\  ed  by 
a  bad  neighbour.  This  the  Queen  of  England  foreseeing, 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  young  Lord  Darnley,  to  make  a  present 
of  him  to  the  Scottisli  queen  ;  and  found  means  to  pers\iade 
the  queen,  by  several  powerful  considerations,  that  there 
was  not  a  marriage  in  Christendom  whii;h  could  bring  her 
more  certain  advantages,  together  with  the  eventual  suc- 
cession to  the  kingdom  of  England,  which  she  (the  Queen 
of  Scots)  pretended  to  be  lodged  in  her  person,  than  tbia 
with  the  Lord  Darnley  ;  because  they  two,  being  joined  in 
matrimony,  with  the  consent  of  the  Queen  of  England,  and 
the  wisest  in  both  the  kingdoms,  would  fortif}'  each  other'a 
title,  and  so  take  out  of  ihe  way  many  scruples  which,  in 
the  event  of  time,  might  come  to  dist\irb  these  two  neigh- 
bouring states.  Now,  this  purpose  was  the  more  speedily 
executed,  that  it  was  appro\'ed  by  those  in  whom  the  Queen 
of  Scots  reposed  most  cnnfidence — namely,  the  Earl  of 
Moray,  bastard  brother  to  that  queen,  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  all  her  affairs  ;  the  Laird  of  Lethington,  her  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  and  their  confederates,  wlio  were  all  gained 
over  to  persuade  their  mistre.ss  not  only  to  receive  tlie  said 
Lord  Darnley  kindly,  and  to  give  hira  a  new  title  to  his 
father's  estate,  but  likewise  to  }-ield  a  favourable  ear  to  the 
marrying  of  him,  as  being  more  useful  to  her  for  obtaining 
the  crown  of  England  than  any  other ;  and,  moreover,  to 
represent  to  her,  that,  if  she  should  think  of  marrying 
either  in  France  or  Spain,  the  expenses  and  difiliculties 
of  accomplishing  the  same  would  be  greater  than  Scotland 
could  well  bear.  Besides,  that  such  a  marriage  would  not 
fail  to  create  a  jealousy  in  the  Queen  of  England,  who 
could  take  none  at  all  against  the  Lord  Darnley,  her  own 
subject  and  her  own  blood,  as  tlie  Queen  of  Scots  herself 
was.'  Then,  after  he  has  told  how  fond  our  queen  became 
of  this  marriage,  and  that  she  sent  him  into  France  to  ob- 
tain that  Idng  and  the  queen-mother's  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage, he  adds — '  On  my  road,  I  met  the  Queen  of  England, 
wlio  had  been  travelling  into  some  parts  of  her  kingdom  ; 
but  her  majesty  did  not  outwardly  show  the  joy  and  plea- 
sure which  was  in  her  heart,  when  I  told  lier  that  this  mar- 
riage was  ad\'aneing  apace  ;  on  the  contrar}',  she  affected 
not  to  a]iprove  it ;  which  thing,  however,  did  rather  liasten 
than  retard  it.'  After  he  had  been  in  France,  and  obtained 
their  majesties'  consent  to  the  marriage,  he  returns  through 
England,  and  then  says — 'I  found  the  Queen  of  England 
much  colder  towards  the  Queen  of  Scots  than  formerly, 
complaining  that  she  had  subtracted  her  relation  and  sub- 
ject, and  that  she  was  intending  to  marry  hhn  against  her 
consent  and  approbation.  And  I  am  assured  that  these 
words  were  very  far  from  her  heart,  for  she  used  all  4ier 
efforts,  and  spared  nothing  to  set  this  marriage  a-going.' 
Now,  if  these  observations  be  well-founded,  what  shall  we 
say  of  some  princes  and  princesses  ?  It  will  manifestly  ap- 
pear, by  su!»sequent  and  authentic  papers,  that  the  Lord 
Darnley  had  a  license  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  come  into 
Scotland,  and  here  to  remiiin  a  certain  space;  yet,  in  hn- 
instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Norris,  her  ambassador  iji  France, 
she  expresseth  herself  thus — '  It  chanced  that  a  young  no- 
bleman, our  near  kinsman,  brought  up  in  our  court,  mimed 
the  Lord  Darnley,  was  secreth' enticed  to  pass  into  Scotland, 
upon  other  pretences,  for  private  suits  for  lands,  and  such 
like — (the  Lord  Darnley  had  not,  nor  could  have  any  suit  for 
land) — and  there  without  our  knowledge,  according  to  the 
same  former  [iractices  whereof  we  were  not  altogether 
ignorant,  though  we  would  not  seem  so  jealous  of  that  same, 
he  was  suddenly  accejited  by  that  queen  to  be  allyeil  in 
contract  of  marriage  \\ith  her,  as  one  thought  to  be  a  meet 
person  to  work  troubles  in  our  realm  for  her  advantage; 
yea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  wiser  part  of  her  council 
— (this  is  said  without  sutficiont  foundation) — and,  conse- 
quently, contrary  to  our  will  and  liking,  was  married  to  ies 
ill  all  haste'  " — See  iSir  J)mUcy  Diggva's  Ambassador. 
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having  felt  that  his  influence  had  been  undermined, 

_,      ,         .  .      and  rendered  ahnost  nominal,  ever 
Marv  s  anxiety      .  ,  ■      ,     £.  t^        i       •     . , 

to  obtain         smee  the  arrival  of  Darnley  in  the 

Moray's  consent   kingdom.  This  "was  a  result  which 
to  her  j^jg    proud   spirit   was    unable    to 

Tiitirriti'^G 

brook.    It  may  readily  be  supposed 

that  he  regarded  Uanilej-,  and  indeed  the  whole 
house  of  Lennox,  with  feelings  of  aversion  and 
resentment. 

Conscious,  however,  of  the  importance  of  con- 
ciliating the  earl,  aitd  remembering  the  important 
services  which  he  had  formerly  rendered  her,  and 
the  good  offices  she  might  yet  require  at  his  hands, 
she  invited  him  back  to  court,  and  received  him  with 
many  demonstrations  of  respect  and  confidence. 
Her  interview  The  object  she  had  in  view  was 
with  Moray,  goon  declared.  When  alone  with 
liim  in  the  chamber  of  Lord  Darnley,  the  queen 
put  into  his  hands  a  paper  containing  an  unquali- 
fied approval  of  her  projected  marriage,  and  re- 
quested him  to  attach  to  it  his  signature.  Probably 
the  earl  was  not  surprised  at  the  demand;  but 
several  and  weighty  reasons  induced  him  to  with- 
hold his  assent.  Entertaining  a  strong  aversion 
for  Darnley,  whom,  not  unnaturally,  he  regai'ded 
as  his  rival  and  enemy,  it  was  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  would  voluntarily  bestow  upon 
hira  such  an  accession  of  power  and  dignity  as 
was  implied  in  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  AliAe 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  on  its  present 
footing  the  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  which  depended  on  the  friendly  disposi- 
tions of  the  English  sovereign,  he  necessarily  hesi- 
tated to  afford  his  sanction  to  an  arrangement 
which  he  was  perfectly  aware  would  be  obnoxious 
to  Elizabeth.  He  had  always  openly  preferred  a 
confederacy  with  England,  rather  than  the  an- 
cient alliance  with  France.  Through  the  policy 
which  he  had  recommended  and  carried  out,  this 
principle  had  been  adopted.  By  consenting  to 
her  marriage  with  Darnley  it  was  virtually  sur- 
rendered, or  at  least  endangered.  "  A  league 
with  England  had  been  established,  and  he  could 
not  think  of  sacrificing  to  a  rash  and  youthful 
passion  an  alliance  of  so  much  advantage  to  the 
kingdom,  and  which  he  and  the  other  nobles 
were  bound  by  every  obligation  to  maintain."  * 
Further,  Darnlev  was  obnoxious  to  Moraj'  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion.  On  their  first  arrival  in 
Scotland,  Lennox  and  his  son  had  succe.ssfuUy  con- 
cealed from  the  nation  their  real  sentiments.  They 
carried  their  dissimulation  to  such  a  height  as  to 
attend,  apparently  with  satisfaction,  the  ministra- 
tions of  Protestant  divines.  No  sooner,  however, 
He  refuses  his  did  they  find  themselves  secure  in 
consent.  their  position   at   court — their  in- 

fluence extcu  din  g —  their  power  con solidat  in  g — than 
they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  without  hesitation 
discovered  opinions  very  different  from  their  pre- 
vious professions.  Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Pieformers — having  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  enterprise  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  his 
*  Kobertson.     Keith.     '  Christ's  true  religion.' 


faith,  and  its  establishment  in  the  kingdom — re- 
garded, therefore,  with  truth  as  the  champion  of 
Protestantism,  he  could  never  consent  that  a  Papist 
■should  be  chosen  as  the  consort  of  his  sovereign, 
whose  first  act  might,  in  all  probability,  attempt 
the  overthrow  of  that  religion  which  he  «as  pledged 
to  support,  and  resolved  to  defend.  These  consi- 
derations were  the  motives  which  weighed  with 
Moray  in  firmly  refusing  to  comply  v\-ith  her  de- 
mand. "  Her  resolution,"  he  said,  "  was  over 
hasty,  and  her  demand  upon  hira  too  sudden  and 
peremptory.  What  would  foreign  princes  think  of 
such  precipitation  ?  What  must  be  the  opinion  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  with  ^^•hom  her  ambassador 
was  even  then  in  treaty,  and  whose  answer  she 
daily  expected  ?  But,  most  of  all,"  he  continued, 
"  he  would  be  loath  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
any  one  of  whom  there  was  so  little  hope  that  he 
would  be  a  favourer  of  which  was  the  thing  most 
to  be  desired — of  one  who  hitherto  had  shown 
himself  rather  an  enemy  than  a  preserver  of  the 
same."  *  This  answer,  and  the  refusal  it  conveyed, 
intensely  mortified  Mary,  and  excited  her  extreme 
displeasure.  She  remonstrated  with  him  in  harsh 
and  severe  terms,  reminding  him  of  his  many  obli- 
gations to  lier  kindness,  and  upbraiding  him  with 
base  ingratitude;  and  then, -unable  to  shake  his 
resolution,  dismissing  him  from  her  presence  with 
expressions  of  her  high  resentment. 

Mary  had  now  entered  on  a  course  from  which  it 
was  impossible  to  withdiuw  with  credit  or  with 
honour.  Her  intentions  with  regard  to  Darnley 
were  matters  of  public  notoriety — they  were  the 
topic  of  conversation  at  court,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  the  special  communication  with  which 
Lethington  was  charged  to  the  English  sovereign. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Moray,  she  had  no  alternative  but  to 
proceed  to  carry  out  her  engagements.  Deserted 
by  several  of  her  confidential  advisers,  she  acted 
in  accordance  with  her  own  judgment,  and  re- 
solved on  the  adoption  of  vigorous  and  decided 
measures.  With  this  view,  a  few  days  subse- 
quent to  her  interview  with  Jloray,  she  sum- 
moned a  convention  of  the  nobility  to  meet  her  at 
Stirling,  on  the  loth  of  May.  In  the  meantime, 
intelligence  having  reached  her  of  the  nature  of 
Elizabeth's  reph^ — exasperated  at  this  treatment, 
the  last  of  a  series  of  unexampled  Beaton 

insults  — she    dispatched    Beaton     dispatched  by 

...     .      ,        ..  4.      T    ^1  '       (-         Mary  with  orders 

with  instructions   to    Letlungton,     to  Lethington 

which  contrasted  very  strikingly  to  return 
with  those  which  had  formerly  been  to  England. 
delivered  to  him.  The  ambassador  was  commanded 
to  return  instantly  to  England,  and  to  inform  the 
queen,  that,  since  she  had  been  so  long  trained 
with  fair  speeches,  and  beguiled  of  her  just  expec- 
tation, she  had  now  resolved,  with  the  advice  of 
the  Estates  of  her  realm,  to  use  her  own  choice  is; 
her  marriage,  and  to  select  such  a  husband  as  in 
her  opinion  should  he  most  worthy  of  the  honours 

*  lis.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Randolph  to  Ce-iL, 
8th  Jtaj',  1565. 
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to  which  he  would  be  raised.  These  instructions 
^ve^e  penned  with  her  own  hand.  "  They  wanted," 
says  tlie  Englisli  ambassador,  Throckmorton,  who 
had  seen  them,  "  neither  eloquence,  despite,  anger, 
love,  nor  passion."  They  were  written  by  a  woman, 
and  that  woman  smarting  under  the  sense  of  a  long 
series  of  premeditated  injuries  at  the  hands  of  one 
from  whom  she  had  a  right  to  expect  very  different 
treatment. 

Lething'ton  was  directed,  after  fulfilling  his  in- 
structions in  lingland,  to  proceed  immediately  to 
France,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  her  intentions 
to  the  king,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  his  appro- 
bation of  her  marriage.  With  the  view  of  inducing 
the  secretary  to  act  in  this  delicate  matter  with  the 
greater  promptitude  and  zeal,  she  wrote  him,  with 
her  own  hand,  "  the  most  favourable  and  gentle 
letter  that  ever  queen  addressed  to  her  servant." 
Besides  entrusting  him  with  full  powers,  she  gave 
him  the  command  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
which,  at  this  time,  was  due  as  part  of  the  dowry 
which  she  leceived  from  France.  Finally-,  in  the 
event  of  his  mission  being  successful,  she  promised 
him  the  highest  advancement  in  the  state  which  it 
was  in  her  power  to  confer.*  Beaton,  who  was  the 
tjearer  of  these  instructions,  encountered  Lething- 
ton  near  Newark,  as,  he  was  returning  from  his 
unfortunate  embassy.  Instead,  however,  of  acting 
according  to  their  direction,  and  retracing  his  steps 
to  England,  the  secretary  posted  forward  with  the 
intention  of  overtaking  Throckmorton,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  had  been  dispatched  by  Elizabeth 
on  a  mission  to  Scotland.  The  latter  was  com- 
manded to  communicate  to  Mary  the  resolution 
of  the  English  Privy  Council,  to  intimate  her 
own  entire  disapproval  of  the  proposed  marriage 
vsitli  Darnley,  and  to  take  measures  for  pre- 
venting its  consummation.  Tlie  two  ambassa- 
dors, having  met  at  Alnwick,  proceeded  together 
into  Scotland. 

Lethington  has  been  charged  with  baseness  and 
treachery  in  neglecting  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions communicated  by  Beaton.  Doubtless,  he  was 
chargeable  with  disobedience  ;  and,  in  venturing 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign,  he  acted  a 
bold  and  hazardous  part.  But  this  very  fact  sup- 
plies us  with  the  key  to  his  otherwise  inexplicable 
conduct.  It  was  his  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
give  effect  to  the  commands  to  Mary ;  and,  in  fail- 
ing to  do  this,  he  must  have  been  influenced  by 
considerations  more  praiseworthy  than  those  of  a 
personal  character.  These,  therefore,  could  have 
been  no  other  than  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
queen  and  the  safety  of  her  realm.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the 
delivery  of  such  a  message  as  that  with  which 
]\lary  had  entrusted  him.  To  Elizabeth  it  would 
certainly  have  been  deemed  a  sutBcient  provocation 
to  justify  the  suspension  of  all  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  and  giving  rise  to  some 
hasty  expression  of  her  unbounded  indignation 
would  have  created  an  irreparable  breach,  and 
*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Throckmorton  to  Cecil. 


have  violently  rent  asunder  the  few  remaining  ties 
which  still  linked  together  the  two  queens. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Beaton,  the  conven- 
tion of  nobles,  summoned  by  com-   t,,     ,, 

'  •'  the  Convention 

mand  oi  Mary  to  deliberate  on  her  of  nobles 
marriage,  assembled  at  Stirling,  assemble  at  Stir- 
on  the  15th  of  May.  With  the  ""g.  15th  May. 
exception  of  Lord  Ochiltree  and  one  or  two  others, 
this  meeting  was  attended  by  the  whole  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  Scottish  nobility.  There  were 
present — the  Duke  of  Chatell^erault ;  the  Earls  of 
Argyle,  Moray,  Morton,  Gleneairn,  Atholl,  Craw- 
ford, Eglinton,  Cassillis,  Rothes,  and  Caithness; 
the  Lords  Hume,  Gray,  Glammis,  Borthwick, 
Yester,  Fleming,  Livingston,  Semple,  Ross,  Lind- 
say, Lovat,  Boyd,  and  Somerville.  In  addition  to 
these  noblemen  and  barons,  there  were  present — ■ 
the  officers  of  state,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer, 
the  justice-clerk,  and  the  advocate  ;  together  with 
the  coramendators  of  Holyrood,  Kilwinning,  Jed- 
burgh, St.  Colni's  Inch,  and  Balmerinoch.*  In  the 
midst  of  this  illustrious  assemblage  of  the  Estates 
of  her  realm,  the  queen  announced  her  resolution 
of  contracting  an  alliance  by  marriage  with  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  Heniy  Lord  Darnley. 
No  opposition  was  offered  to  the  projiosed  measure. 
Many  of  the  nobles  openly  expressed  their  appro- 
bation, and  the  few  who,  like  Moray,  were  averse 
to  the  marriage,  did  not  venture  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents. Probably  their  silent  acquiescence  was 
owing  to  the  overwhelming  majo-  Sanction  the  pro- 
rity  of  the  barons  by  whom  Mary  Posed  maniage. 
was  supported  in  the  proposition  she  had  made. 
Not  satisfied,  howevci',  with  this  result,  the  queen 
gave  orders  that  another  convention  should  be 
summoned  to  meet  at  Perth,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  the  final  consent  of  the  nobility  to  her 
union  with  Darnley,  and  the  period  fixed  for  the 
consummation  of  the  marriage.  This  meeting  was 
appointed  for  the  22nd  of  June. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  Convention  at  Stir- 
ling was  still  sitting,  Mary  conferred  upon  Darnley 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  immediately  after- 
wards  created   him  Lord  of  Ard-         Darnlev 
manach  and  Earl  of  Ross.     After    knighted,  and 
having  taken   the  oaths,   and  the    created  Earl  of 
ceremonial  being  completed  by  his 
being  girt  with  the  sword,  Darnley,  rising  from 
his  knees,  himself  conferred  the  dignity  of  knight- 
hood upon  fourteen  gentlemen  of  ancient  and  loyal 
families    who   knelt  before   the  throne.t     In  the 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.  Throckmorton  to  Cecil.' 
t  "  At  Stirling,  the  15tii  day  of  May,  1565,  by  our  sove- 
reign the  queen's  majesty,  Mario,  heretrbc  of  Scotland,  and 
dowager  of  France,  Henry  Stuart,  eldest  son  to  Matthew, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  N\as  created  lord,  and  made  knight,  and 
gave  his  oath  thereupon.  2dly,  AVas  made  baron,  baronet, 
and  named  Lord  Ardmanach,  and  lord  of  our  sovereign 
lady's  parliament.  3dly,  The  said  Henry,  before  the 
queen's  majesty,  made  the  oath  of  an  earl,  and  was  belted 
Earl  of  Itoss.  And  after  were  created,  by  the  said  Henry, 
before  the  queen's  majesty,  fourteen  knights,  Avhose  names 
follow,  and  gave  their  oath  thereupon  ; — Sir  Eobert  Stuart, 
of  Straightou ;  Sir  Eobert  Stuart,  of  Largis ;  Sir  Alos 
Stuart,  of  Dalswinton  ;  Sir  James  Stuart,  of  Doun  ;  Sir 
William  Murray,  of  Tillibardeu';  Sir  William  Stuart,  of 
Hawick  ;  Sii-  Patrick  Houston,  of  that  ilk  ;  Sir  John  Max- 
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midst  of  this  imposing  ceremonial,  the  queen  was 
informed  of  tire  arrival  of  the  English  ambassador, 
Arrival  of  an  Throckmorton,  who  had  hastened 
English  am-  to  Stirling,  and  now  urgently  de- 
bassador  manded  an  audience.  Orders  hav- 
ing been  given  for  his  admittance  to  her  presence, 
he  immediately  delivered  the  messsge  with  which 
he  was  entrusted  from  his  royal  mistress.  The  lan- 
guage he  employed  was  harsh  and  vehement.  He 
expressed  the  strong  determination  of  his  mistress 
to  oppose  with  all  her  influence  the  proposed 
marriage — remonstrated  with  Mary  on  account  of 
what  he  termed  her  strange  and  unadvised  proceed- 
ings— animadverted  in  bitter  terms  on  the  presump- 
tion of  Lennox  and  Darnley,  her  own  subjects, 
who,  without  giving  any  previous  notice  of  their 
intentions,  had  dared  to  engage  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. To  this  communication  Mary  replied  with 
firmness  and  spirit ;  "  That  as  soon  as  she  had 
formed  her  resolution  on  the  subject  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Darnley,  she  had  at  once  made  known 
her  intentions  to  Elizabeth,  which  was  all  that  she 
had  ever  promised  to  do.  As  to  her  good  sister's 
Marv's  spirited  gi'eat  dislike  to  the  match,  that," 
answer  to  his  she  observed,  "  was  a  marvellous 
communication,  dreumstance,  since  the  selection 
was  made  in  conformity  to  the  queen's  wishes,  as 
communicated  by  Mr.  Randolph.  She  had  rejected 
all  foreign  suitors,  and  had  chosen  an  Englishman, 
descended  from  the  blood-royal  of  both  kingdonrs, 
and  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  in  England;  and 
one  whom  she  believed  would,  for  these  reasons, 
be  acceptable  to  the  subjects  of  both  realms."  * 

It  must  have  been  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
ambassador  to  answer  this  spirited  address  ;  the 
more  so  as  it  had  truth  for  its  foundation.  This, 
however,  he  attempted,  as  he  tells  us  :  "  That  he 
took  occasion  to  impugn  her  sayings  by  the  very 
words  of  Mr.  Randolph's  commission,  containing 
these  three  articles.  First.  For  her  own  content- 
ation.  iVcxC.  The  allowance  of  her  people.  Thirdly. 
That  her  choice  be  such  as  the  amity  which  is  now 
hetwixt  us,  not  only  for  our  own  persons,  but  also 
for  our  nation,  may  be  continued,  and  not  dis- 
solved nor  diminished ;  proving  to  her  by  many 
and  probable  arguments,  that  Lord  Darnley  did 
not  satisfy  the  contents  of  that  liberal  permission, 
whereupon  she  did  chiefly  ground  herself  to  have 
your  majesty's  allowance."  t  Mary  had  proposed 
further  honours  for  the  acceptance  of  Darnley,  and 
intended  to  create  him  Duke  of  Albany ;  but  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  Throckmorton,  she  con- 
sented to  postpone  this  ceremony.  J 

woU,  of  Nether  Pollock  ;  Sir  "William  Livingston,  of  Kil- 
syth ;  Sir  John  Murray,  of  Caldwell;  Sir  Kobert  IJrum- 
raond,  of  Cainoch;  Sir  James  Hume,  of  FynUiwis  ;  Sir 
James  Stirling,  ofKier;  Sir  William  lluthven,  of  lialdenie." 
—Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  289. 

*  Throolcmorton  to  Elizabeth.     Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  280. 

t  Ibid.     Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  283. 

I  "The  Lord  Darnlev  received  the  honours  specified— 
viz.  knighthood,  the  lordship  of  Ardmanach,  and  the  earl- 
dom of  Ross— the  creation  ot  the  Ihike  of  Albany  only  ex- 
cepted, the  conferring  of  which  honour  this  queen,  at  my 
leaving  taking  (wliich  wa.s  the  19th  of  Jlay),  did  proimse 
to  defer  till  she  might  hear  how  vour  majesty  would  accept 


Exasperated   at  the    conduct    of    the    Scottish 
queen,  and  by  no  means  mollified  by  the  answer 
communicated  to  her  by  Throckmorton,  Elizabeth 
proceeded  to  the  adoption  of  more  severe  measures. 
On  pretence   of  having   detected   the  Countess  of 
Lennox    in    some    dangerous    m-    £112^1,^1^  ;,„. 
trigues    with    the    Catholics,   and       prisons  the 
particularly  with  the  Earl  of  Nor-       Countess  of 
thumberland,  she  ordered  her  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned.    Immediately  afterwards 
she  summoned  her  Privj-  Council  (12th  June,  1565), 
for  the  purpose  of  solemn  deliberation  on  the  vexed 
question  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  meetings  of  this  council — the     „  , 

°  ,     .  ,.  ,      Summons  her 

character  of  their  proceedings,  and    pj-ivv  Council, 
the  conclusions  arrived   at — are  of  to  deliberate  on 

some  importance,  and  an  authentic      "^"^  qiwen  s 
^  '  marriage. 

account  of  them  has  been  preserved 

by  Cecil.  From  this  it  appears,  that  two  ques- 
tions were  proposed  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  council.  First.  A¥hat  perils  would  probably 
ensue  to  the  queen's  majesty  and  her  realms,  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  with  Lord 
Darnley.  Second.  What  was  necessary  to  be  done 
in  order  to  counteract  the  same.  To  these  queries 
very  full  answers  were  returned  by  the  council. 
"  The  perils,"  says  Cecil,  "  being  many,  were  re- 
duced by  some  councillors  to  only  two  : — First, 
that  by  this  marriage,  the  queen's  majesty  being 
unmarried,  a  great  number  in  this  realm,  not  of 
the  worst  subjects,  might  be  alienated  in  their 
minds  from  their  natural  duties  to  her  majesty,  to 
depend  upon  the  success  of  this  marriage  of  Scot- 
land as  a  means  to  establish  the  succession  of  both 
the  crowns  in  the  issue  of  the  same  marriage,  and 
to  favour  all  devices  and  practices  that  should 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
Under  the  second  peril,  it  was  observed  that,  con- 
sidering the  chief  foundation  of  that  party  which 
favoured  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Darnley  v\as 
laid  upon  the  trust  of  such  as  were  Papists,  as  the 
only  mean  left  to  restore  the  religion  of  Rome,  it 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  that,  both  in  this  realm  and 
in  Scotland,  the  Papists  would  most  favour,  main- 
tain, and  fortify,  the  marriage  of  the  Lord  Darnley  ; 
and  would,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  faction  iu 
religion,  devise  all  means  and  practices  that  could 
be  within  this  realm  to  disturb  the  estate  of  the 
queen's  majesty  and  the  peace  of  the  realm,  and 
consequently  to  achieve  their  purpose  by  force 
rather  than  fail."  * 

This  document,  which  may  be  regarded   as   a 
minute  of  the  Privy  Council,  then     Their  protest 
proceeds   to   remind    Elizabeth  of       against  it. 
the  conduct  of  Mary  from  the  time  when,  in  con- 
junction with  her  husband  Francis,  she  assumed 
the  arms  and  style  of  England,  down  to  the  present, 

the  proceedings,  and  answer  to  my  legation."  Darnley  was 
e.xtremelv  indignant  at  this  delay  ;  and  Lord  Kuthvcn  hap- 
pening ii  be  the  first  person  who  informed  him  of  this  post- 
ponenient,  he,  giving  way  to  his  vehement  and  Passionate 
temper,    drew    his   dagger,    and   threatened   to   stab   that 

nobleman.  „     „  ,      .r,     -i    t         a    ic/*=: 

*  State  Paper  Office.     Draft  by  Cecil,  June  4,  1565. 
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ill  whkli  her  policy  was  assuming  an  aspect  even 
move  alarming-. 

"  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,"  remarks  Cecil  in 
continuation,  "  that  seeing  now,  before  this  attempt 
ul'  marriage,  it  was  found  and  manifestly  seen, 
(hat  in  every  corner  of  the  realm  the  faction  that 
most  favoiived  the  Scottish  title  is  grown  stout  and 
bold — yea.  seen  manifestly  in  this  court,  both  in 
liall  and  chamber,  it  could  not  be  but  (except  good 
lieed  were  speedily  given  to  it)  the  same  faction 
would  speedily  increase  by  this  marriage,  and  by 
the  practice  of  the  author  thereof,  and  grow  so 
great  and  dangerous,  as  the  redress  thereof  would 
be  almost  desperate.  And  to  this  purpose  it  was 
to  be  remembered  how,  of  late,  in  perusing  of  the 
substance  of  the  justices  of  peace  in  all  the  countries 
of  the  realm,  scar.tily  a  third  part  was  found  fully 
assured  to  be  trusted  in  the  matter  of  religion,  upon 
Avhich  only  string  the  Queen  of  Scots  title  doth  hang; 
and  some  doubts  might  be  that  the  friends  of  the 
liarl  of  Lennox  had  more  knowledge  of  this  than 
was  meet,  and  thereby  made  their  vaunt  now  in 
Scotland,  that  their  party  was  now  so  great  in 
England  that  the  queen's  majesty  dared  not  attempt 
to  oppose  the  marriage." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  document,  and  its  re- 
markable admissions,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Catholic  party  had,  from  whatever  cause,  received 
of  late  considerable  accessions  of  strength,  and  had 
become,  on  this  account,  a  source  of  uneasiness  and 
even  alarm  to  the  English  Privy  Council.  This 
circumstance,  as  is  justly  observed  by  Cecil,  could 
not  be  unknown  at  the  Scottish  court ;  and  while 
it  raised  the  expectations  of  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  faith,  must  have  tended  at  the  same  time 
to  confirm  Mary  in  her  determination  at  once  to 
cany  out  her  intentions  with  regard  to  her  mar- 
riage with  Darnlej',  and  to  assert  her  claims  as 
heiress-apparent  to  the  English  crown.* 

Another  fact  brought  out  in  this  minute  of  the 

Two  parties  in  Privy  Council  is,  that  there  were 
the  iinsli.sh       two  parties  at  the  English   court 


court  di\-ided 
in  opinion  as 


who  held  opposite  opinions  on 
to 'Mary's  the  subject  of  Mary's  marriage 
marriage,  -^yith  Darnley  ;  and  that  those  who 
approved  of  her  intentions  in  that  matter  were  no 
mean  or  contemptible  faction.  Cecil,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  the  strongest  aversion 
to  this  union,  and  that  statesman  may  be  regarded 
as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  party 
who    honestly    and    consistently    opposed    them- 

*  At  this  time,  indeed,  it  was  currently  reported  in 
Scotland,  tliat  Elizabeth  herself  was  every  day  manifesting 
a  greater  tendency  towards,  if  not  the  doctrines,  at  least 
the  practices  and  ceremonies  of  the  Ilonian  Church.  It  is  a 
matter  of  faet  that  she  had  determined  to  impose  a  par- 
ticular habit  upon  the  English  clergy,  copied  from  that 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Home.  It  was  said 
also,  that  she  had  publicly  reproved  a  preacher,  who  was 
probably  animad\-erting  on  some  of  the  Popish  practices, 
commanding  him  to  keep  to  his  text  or  else  to  hold  his 
peace.  She  had  been  farther  seen  to  wear  a  rosary  and  a 
ci-ucitix;  and  Bonner  had  been  allowed  with  impunity  to 
make  the  audacious  statement,  that  there  was  not  one  real 
bishop  in  England.— j)/6'.  Li'llei ,  l-Jlute  Taper  Office,  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil,  dOih  JIareh,  156-5 


selves  to  this  measure.  Apparently,  Elizabeth 
allowed  herself  to  be  guided  in  her  sentiments 
and  policy  by  the  opinions  of  her  minister,  and 
to  regard  the  marriage  with  unqualified  disappro- 
bation. Grounds,  however,  are  not  wanting  for 
entertaining  tlie  supposition,  that  the  displeasure 
manifested  by  her  on  this  occasion  was,  to  use 
the  quaint  language  of  a  French  historian,  mere 
grimace.  Confessedly  this  union  secured  several 
points  which  had  been  to  Elizabeth  a  subject  of 
some  anxiety.  It  delivered  her  at  once  from  the 
dangers  apprehended  should  Mary  resolve  upon 
contracting  an  alliance  with  any  of  the  conti- 
nental princes,  as  had  been  proposed  by  Austria 
and  Spain.  It  extricated  her  from  the  difficulties 
in  which  she  had  involved  herself  through  the 
treacherous  policy  pursued  with  regard  to  Leicester, 
and  it  enabled  her  to  retain  that  nobleman  at 
court.  These  reasons  were  not  without  their  due 
weight  in  Scotland,  and  served  to  convince  the 
people  that  probably  the  anger  of  Elizabeth  v\as 
mere  dissimulation.  This,  in  fact,  as  we  leai'ii 
fiom  Throckmorton,  was  the  observation  made 
whenever  Randolph  aflfecfed  to  anticipate  with 
dread  the  results  of  Elizabeth's  resentment. 

AVe  have  said  that  Cecil  was  honest  and  con- 
sistent in  his  determination  to  oppose  this  marriage 
with  Darnley.  His  efforts  to  prevent  its  consum- 
mation were  strenuous  and  unceasing,  and  were 
seconded  viith  zeal  and  energy  by  Bedford  and 
others  in  England,  and  by  Randolph  in  Scotland. 
This  opposition  was  founded  on  the  apprehension, 
that  not  only  would  the  Protestant  religion  be 
endangered  by  the  elevation  of  Darnley  to  the 
throne,  but  what,  perhaps,  in  their  estimation  was 
equally  to  be  deplored,  the  influence  of  Elizabeth 
in  the  Scottish  kingdom  would  be  materially 
weakened,  if  not  totally  subverted.  These  were 
evils  which  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  felt  them- 
selves Qftlled  upon,  if  possible,  to  avert  at  all 
hazards. 

In  the  paper  from  which  we  have  already  quoted, 
we  find  that  answers  were  returned  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  the  second  question  proposed  to  its  con- 
sideration, viz.,  what  was  most  expedient  to  be 
done  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  anticipated 
from  this  marriage.  First,  they  observed,  that  the 
time  was  come  for  the  queen  majesty's  own  mar- 
riage, and  that  she  should  hold  them  with  no 
long  delay  ;  secondly,  that  measures  of  a  decided 
character  should  be  at  once  taken  to  advance  and 
fortify  the  profession  of  religion,  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England ;  thirdly,  that  proceedings  should 
be  immediatelj-  commenced  to  secure  the  breaking 
off  of  this  contemplated  marriage  ;  or,  if  that  was 
impossible,  to  provide  against  the  perils  appre- 
hended from  its  consummation ;  lastly,  "  That  some 
intelligence  should  be  used  in  Scotland  with  the 
party  opposed  to  the  union,  and  comfort  given 
them  from  time  to  time."  * 

"\'i'e  may  here  allude  to  the  shameful  system  of 
misrepresentation  adopted  about  this  time  by  Ran 

*  State  Taper  Office.     Draft  by  Cecil,  4th  June,  1563. 
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dolpli.  That  envoy  had,  so  long  as  INIavy  was  subser- 
Eandolph's  mis-  vient  to  the  wishes  of  the  English 
reprcieiitiitions.  sovereign,  uniformly  praised  her 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
Repeatedly  he  had  assured  Elizabeth  that  the  Pro- 
testants of  Scotland  had  every  reason  to  bo  satisfied 
witli  the  toleration  they  enjoyed.  The  foundations 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  said,  were  perfectly 
secure,  and  its  adherents  were  blessed  with  the 
favour  of  their  queen,  and  unfettered  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  abundantly  as  heart  could  wish. 
To  speak  of- Mary  in  such  terms  was  no  more  than 
justice  to  that  queen.  In  her  exertions  for  the 
Protestant  party  she  had  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  had  been  treated 
with  remarkable  severity.  "No  sooner,  however," 
it  lias  been  well  remarked,  "  did  Mary  fix  her 
choice  on  Darnley — no  sooner  did  it  appear  to 
Randolph  that  the  English  faction  in  Scotland  was 
likely  to  lose  ground,  and  to  be  superseded  in  their 
authority,  than  the  letters  of  this  pliant  envoy 
abounded  with  complaints  and  misrepresentations." 
The  reformed  religion  was  described  as  not  only  in 
danger,  but  already  ruined,  and  the  godly  undone. 
The  queen  was  said  to  be  fallen  into  universal  con- 
tempt. '■  'SVe  are  told  that  her  whole  character  had 
altered  in  a  few  days;  that  even  her  countenance 
and  beauty  -were  decayed,  so  that  man3'  thought 
she  was  bewitched  ;  and  lastly,  that  an  irresistible 
party  had  resolved  to  oppose  the  marriage,  and 
avert  the  ruin  of  the  country."*  Such  statements 
were  wholly  without  foundation,  and  discover  to 
us  very  forcibly  the  unscrupulous  cliaracter  of  tlie 
man,  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  forAvard  the  views 
and  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  mistress  to  whose 
service,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  was  sincerely 
devoted,  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  as  already 
experienced,  the  evils  and  disasters  which,  even  in 
the  gloomiest  minds,  were  only  matters  of  antici- 
pation. 

Anxious  to  the  last  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
her  sister  of  England,  Mary  now  dispatched  to  the 

court  of  that  country,  on  a  friendh' 
Hay,  the  master       .     .         tt  i  i.  i- 

of  requests        mission.   Hay,    her  master   ot   re- 
dispatched  OE  a    quests,  a  man  of  great  ability  and 

mission  to        unquestionable  prudence.    He  was 

England.  .  ,     ,  , 

.instructed  to  employ  every  argu- 
ment to  gain  Elizabeth's  consent  to  the  proposed 
marriage  ;  to  intimate  that,  "  though  in  her  heart 
she  had  determined  to  have  my  Lord  of  Ross  as  her 
husband — her  whole  nobility  agreeing  in  this  pur- 
pose— j-et,  having  consideration  of  their  amity,  she 
was  content  to  delay  and  suspend  the  final  accom- 
plishment and  solemnization  of  her  marriage  for  a 
convenient  season ; "  and  to  express  her  willing- 
ness, if  Elizabeth  were  so  inclined,  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet  with  those  from  England, 
who  should  labour  to  adjust  the  differences  between 
the  kingdoms.!  In  addition.  Hay  was  directed  to 
address  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  queen  on 
account  of  the  severe  and  unjust  proceedings  which 


*  Tytler, 

f  Instructions  to  Hay. 


Keith,  ii.  p.  29i. 


had  been  taken  against  the  Countess  of  Lennox. 
"  We  cannot  but  think,"  she  says  in  her  instruc- 
tions to  the  envoy,  "  very  strange  the  sharp  entreat- 
ing and  handling  of  our  dear  cousin,  the  Lady 
Margaret  Douglas,  and  can  judge  no  other  but 
this  evil  and  hard  entreating  is  for  our  cause." 

Before  this  ambassador  arrived  in  England, 
Elizabeth  adopted  more  decided  and  violent  mea- 
sures. The  Countess  of  Lennox,  who  had  for 
some  time  continued  under  restraint,  was  now  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  A  summons  was  dispatched 
to  Lenno.v,  commanding  in  the  Violent  measures 
most  peremptory  manner,  on  their  °f  Elizabeth, 
allegiance  as  English  subjects,  the  attendance  of 
himself  and  Darnley  at  the  court  of  their  sovereign. 
About  this  time,  also,  and  previous  to  the  visit  of  Hay, 
Elizabeth  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Scottish  queen, 
similar  in  terms  to  former  communications,  and  with 
an  intimation  that  her  views  as  to  the  marriage 
remained  unchanged.  Randolph  also  received  in- 
structions to  continue  his  intimate  relations  with 
Moray  and  others  of  the  disaffected  nobility,  and 
to  assure  them  that,  so  long  as  they  intended 
nothing  but  the  maintenance  of  religion  to  the 
honour  of  God,  the  upholding  of  their  sovereign's 
estate,  and  the  nourishing  of  the  amity  between  the 
two  realms,  she  would  favourably  regard  their 
state,  and  lend  to  them  her  protection  against  the 
malice  of  their  enemies.  This  message  is  an  evi- 
dent demonstration  that  Elizabeth  supported  and 
fomented  the  incipient  rebellion  which  she  saw 
was  manifestly  arising  in  the  unhappy  kingdom 
of  Scotland.  And  so  long  as  the  designs  of  the 
nobility  were  masked  under  the  Her  instructious 
hypocritical  pretext  of  maintaining  '"  Randolph, 
the  interests  of  religion — although  she  was  quite 
aware  that  their  object  was  very  different — so  long 
she  professed  herself  willing  and  determined  to 
afford  them  countenance  and  assistance.  In  plain 
terms,  Randolph  was  directed  to  declare  that  should 
they,  for  the  furtherance  of  their  projects,  consider 
it  expedient  "  to  keep  great  forces  for  their  defence," 
they  were  to  be  careful  that  their  expenses  should 
be  as  moderate  as  possible  ;  and  if  these  were  be- 
yond their  means,  she  would  not  be  wanting  in  her 
aid.  In  short,  "  you  will,"  says  she,  "give  them 
this  advice — neither  to  make  greater  expense  than 
their  security  makes  necessary  ;  nor  less,  which 
may  bring  danger."  * 

Apart  from  this  perfidious  policy  of  Elizabeth, 
and  their  knowledge  of  it,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether,  in  their  opposition  to  the  marriage,  the 
nobility  would  have  proceeded  to  extremities.  No 
doubt  Moray  entertained  a  strong  aversion  to 
Darnley,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  firmly  refused  to 
sanction  his  union  with  the  queen.  But,  without 
the  countenance  and  active  support  of  the  English 
sovereign,  he  would  certainly  have  despaired  of 
making  any  effectual  opposition  to  this  much  hated 
alliance.  As  it  was,  the  inducements  and  prospects 
lield  out  to  them  by  Randolph,  in  the  name  of  his 
mistress,  urged  them  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
*  Elizabeth  to  Kaiidolph.     Keith,  lol.  ii.  p,  322. 
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which  they  would  not  otherwise  have  dared  to 
propose.  Now  that  they  considered  this  union  as 
inevitable,  and  all  their  remonstrances  had  been 
unavailing-,  they  debated  among  themselves  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  possible  to  apprehend  Lennox 
and  his  son  by  violence,  and  convey  them  both  as 
prisoners  into  England. 

To  this  desperate  step  they  were  tlie  more  in- 
clined, on  account  of  the  conduct  of  Darnley,  whose 
haughtiness  and  insolence  had  become  insupport- 

The  pride  and  able.  Of  this  a  description  is 
insolence  of  givenby  Randolph,  in  the  following 
^"''^^'  terms,  which,  from  other  sources, 
we  know  to  be  authentic.  "  Kiccio,"  says  he,  "is 
he  tliat  now  worketh  all — chief  secretary  to  the 
queen,  and  only  governor  to  her  good  man.  The 
bruits  here  are  wonderful — men  talk  very  strange 
■ — the  hazard  towards  him  [Darnley]  and  his  house 
marvellous  great ;  Ids  pride  intolerable  ;  his  words 
not  to  be  borne,  but  where  no  man  dare  to  speak 
again.  He  spareth  not  also,  in  token  of  his  man- 
hood, to  let  some  blows  fall  where  he  knoweth 
that  they  will  be  taken.  Such  passions,  such 
furies  as  I  hear  say  that  he  will  sometimes  be  in, 
is  strange  to  believe.  What  cause  this  people 
hath  to  rejoice  of  this  their  Avorthy  prince,  I  leave 
it  to  the  world  to  think.  When  they  have  said 
all,"  continues  Randolph  with  bitterness,  "  and 
thought  what  they  can,  they  can  find  nothing  but 
that  God  must  send  him  a  short  end,  or  themselves 
a  miserable  life,  to  live  under  such  an  estate  and 
government  as  this  is  like  to  be." 

The  same  letter  makes  a  very  significant  allusion 
to  the  feeling  prevalent  in  the  country,  that  the 
marriage  with  Darnley,  and  all  the  misfortunes  to 
the  realm  which  might  possibly  result  from  that 
connection,  were  traceable  to  the  ruinous  policy  of 
the  English  queen.  "  What  comfort,"  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  can  they  look  for  at  the  queen's  majesty's 
hands,  or  what  support,  if  aught  should  be  at- 
tempted, seeing  the  most  part  are  persuaded  that 
to  this  end  he  was  sent  into  this  country?  I  spare 
here  to  speak  so  much  as  I  have  heard ;  and  know- 
ing so  little  of  the  queen's  mind  as  I  do,  I  know 
not  what  counsel  or  advice  to  give." 

Nevertheless,  this  able  and  wily  man  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  secret  inclinations  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  that  nothing  would  have  pleased  her 
better  than  the  existence  of  disturbances  in  the 
country,  which  would  in  some  way  excuse  her  in- 
terference with  its  internal  aflf'airs.  Scotland,  she 
appears  to  have  determined,  should  enjoy  no  peace 
and  no  security,  unless  in  that  kingdom  her  in- 
fluence was  paramount.  Knowing  then  the  mind 
of  Elizabeth,  he  takes  occasion  to  bring  before  her 
the  hazardous  position  of  Moray,  who  was  exposed 
to  great  danger  in  consequenc-  r.f  his  opposition  to 
the  marriage,  and  therefore,  as  he  sagaciously  in- 
sinuated, in  consequence  of  the  support  he  had 
given  to  her  majesty's  views.  He  then  throws  out 
a  hint  that,  as  it  was  probable  she  would  in  the  end 
assist  the  discontented  nobles,  it  would  be  better 
to  do  so  at  once,  as  the  object  in  view  would  be 


gained  with  greater  ease  and  at  less  cost.  "  To 
see  so  many  in  hazard,"  he  remarks,  "  as  now 
stand  in  danger  of  life,  land,  and  goods,  it  is  great 
pity  to  think ;  only  to  remedy  this  mischief  he 
[Darnley]  must  be  taken  away,  or  such  as  he 
hateth  find  .such  support,  that  whatsoever  he  in- 
tendeth  to  another  may  light  upon  himself.  A 
little  now  spent  in  the  beginning  yieldeth  double 
fruit.  What  were  it  for  the  queen's  majesty,  if 
she  list  not  to  do  it  by  force,  with  the  expense  of 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  do  with  this 
country  as  she  would?"  ' 

It  may  now  not  improperly  be  inquired,  what 
were  the  views  of  the  Protestauts,  as  a  party, 
in  relation  to  Queen  Mary's  marriage  with  Lord 
Darnley.  We  have  seen  the  opposition  of  their 
leaders,  Moray  and  Lethington ;  but  in  the  case  of 
these  men  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  acted 
solely  on  the  principle  that  the  security  of  the 
Reformed  faith  was  endangered.  That  such  was 
not  their  opinion  may  be  gathered  Views  of  the 
from  their  own  statement  to  Cecil,  Protestants  on 
in  a  letter  from  Moray  to  that  '^^!!^J^t-' 
statesman,  written  in  the  previous  riage  ivith 
year.  Their  sentiments,  thus  ex-  Damley. 
pressed,  were  to  this  efi'ect — that  the  presence  of 
Lennox  in  Scotland,  even  did  that  nobleman  suc- 
ceed in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  most  illus- 
trious and  powerful  personage  of  the  state,  would 
not  be  influential  enough  to  disturb  the  foundation 
on  which  the  national  religion  now  rested.  No- 
thing had  since  occm-red  to  justify  their  present 
or  pretended  fears  that  this  state  of  things  would 
be  totally  changed  by  Mary's  marriage.  But  tlie 
Reformer  himself,  and  along  with  him  a  great  body 
of  Protestants,  were  resolutely  bent  on  opposing 
this  union.  The  conduct  of  Knox  in  this  matter 
is  susceptible  of  an  easy  explanation.  From  the 
first  accession  of  Mary  to  the  throne  he  bad  beeu 
apprehensive  of  the  evils  which  seemed  almost  in- 
evitable, in  the  case  of  a  Protestant  country  go- 
verned by  a  popish  sovereign.  AVith  the&e  views,  he 
had  always  acted  a  consistent  and  uncompromising 
part.  Romanism  was  an  elaborated  system  of  ido- 
latry, and  as  such,  he  would  have  destroyed  it 
root  and  branch.  So  long  as  it  was  even  tolerated 
— so  long  as  the  mass  was  said  even  in  the  privacy 
of  the  queen's  chamber,  so  long  he  believed  the 
religion  of  the  country  endangered,  and,  therefoie, 
against  that  toleration  he  was  firm  and  unwa\-er- 
ing  in  his  habitual  protest.  The  prospect  of  Mary's 
union  with  a  papist  must  have  excited  in  his  mind 
the  most  anxious  concern,  and  the  most  melancholy 
forebodings  :  miserable  results  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  of  truth  could  not  fail  to  follow  in  the 
train  of  such  an  alliance.  In  opposing  it  with  all 
his  influence— in  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  minds 
of  men  all  the  resources  of  his  powerful  intellect 
and  indomitable  spirit,  to  induce  men  to  regard  it 
with  the  same  condemnation  and  abhorrence  as 
himself,  he  acted  from  the  purest  motives,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  whole  course  of  his  useful  and 
*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office.   Eandolph  to  Leieestcr. 
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laborious  life,  and  from  a  firm  conviction  of  the 
incalculable  evils  about  to  be  entailed  upon  the 
nation. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  circumstances  which, 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  their  real  character  is 

Supposed  plots  in^'«l^'e<i>  have  given  rise  to  much 
and  counterplots   disputation  among  the  writers  of 

of  Itoray  and     Scottish  history : — we  allude  to  the 


Damley. 


plots  and  counterplots  of  Moray  and 


Argyle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Darnley  and  his  asso- 
ciates, on  the  other.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  both  of  these  opposite  conspiracies,  but 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  by  various 
authors  regarding  their  details,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely conflicting,  so  they  must  be  received  with 
caution.  Some  historians  positively  denj'  that 
there  are  any  grounds  for  believing  in  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  Darnley,  as  cherishing  designs 
against  the  life  of  Moray.  This,  however,  is  plainly 
asserted  by  Buchanan,  who  states  that  a  plan  was 
formed  to  murder  him  at  Perth,  and  even  describes 
the  manner  in  which  this  plot  was  to  have  been 
executed.* 

The  situation  of  Moray  at  this  time  in  relation  to 
the  court,  his  determined  opposition  to  the  queen's 
marriage,  the  dangers  to  be  anticipated  from  his 
enmity,  the  strong  resentment  and  violent  passions 
of  Darnley,  all  serve  to  lend  the  colour  of  pro- 
bability to  the  existence  of  some  such  scheme  as 
that  now  described.  Moray  himself  alleged  that 
his  life  was  threatened,  and  on  this  account  he 
refused  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  nobility 
wli.ch  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  St.  Johnston, 
near  Perth,  on  the  22nd  of  June.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  imputation  of  this  crime  was  indig- 
nantly repelled  by  the  parties  accused.  Lennox 
and  his  son,  we  are  informed  by  Kandolph,  sent 
Mr.  John  Hay  with  a  message  to  Moray,  express- 
ing his  good-will  towards  him,  disclaiming  the 
treacherous  design  which  had  been  laid  to  his 
•charge,  and  offering  to  do  battle  with  any  one  who 
should  prefer  the  accusation. f  Anxious  that  this 
Mora\-  sum-      matter  should  be  investigated,  the 

moned  to  at-      queen  summoned  Moray  to  attend 

tend  at  court,  j^^j.  ^j  court,  and  sent  him  for  his 
assurance  letters  of  safe-conduct,  signed  not  only 
by  herself,  but  by  the  members  of  her  privy  coun- 
cil. This  safe-conduct  permitted  his  appearance 
with  a  guard  of  no  less  than  eighty  attendants ; 
but  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  obeying  this 
call,  and  his  refusal  served  in  a  measure  to  excul- 
pate Darnley. 

While  it  is  certain  that  a  plot  of  some  kind  had 
been  formed  by  Moray  against  the  Earl  of  Koss, 
its  character  and  extent  cannot  be  accurately  de- 
fined. Some  historians  have  given  an  elaborate 
account  of  this   conspiracy,  as  if  they  were  in- 

*  "The  plan  was  this:  Jloray  being  called  to  Perth, 
where  the  queen  then  was  with  a  few  attendants,  was  there 
to  enter  into  conversation  with  Darnley,  and  as  nobody 
doubted  but  Sloray  would  express  liiniseLf  with  plainness 
and  freedom,  a  quarrel  was  to  ensue,  when  David  lliceio 
was  to  strike  the  first  blow,  and  the  others  present  were  to 
consummate  the  deed." — Biiehanaii,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

t  Eandolph  to  Cecil.    Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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timately  conversant  with  all  its  details,  while  it  is 
notorious  that  these  are  involved  in  much  uncer- 
tainty. It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  whatever 
were  the  intentions  of  jMoray  with  regard  to  his 
treatment  of  Darnley,  he  had  at  least  resolved  to 
seize  upon  his  person.  A  message  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Kandolph  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the 
event  of  Lennox  and  his  son  being  taken,  Elizabeth 
would  receive  them  as  prisoners.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  the  queen  would  receive  her  o-\in 
subjects  "  in  what  sort  soever  they  came."  Thus 
encouraged  in  their  proceedings,  Moray,  Argyle, 
Lord  Boyd,  and  others  of  the  disaffected  nobility, 
determined  to  attack  the  party  of  the  queen,  as  she 
rode  from  Perth  to  Callander.* 

The  plan  of  the  conspirators  was  to  seize  Darnley, 
either  in  the  narrow  defile  called  the  Pass  of  Dron, 
a  few  miles  from  Perth,  or  in  a  deep  ravine  to  the 
west  of  the  hill  of  Benarty,  near  Kinross.  According 
to  the  account  of  Kandolph,  in  which,  however,  full 
confidence  cannot  be  placed,  Moray  had  intended 
"  to  have  carried  the  queen's  grace  to  St.  Andrew's, 
and  the  Lord  Darnley  to  Castle  Campbell,  a  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Argyle."  f  By  the  same  authority  we 
are  informed  how,  by  her  vigilance  and  prudence, 
the  queen  was  enabled  to  defeat  these  machina- 
tions. Having  returned  from  Dunkeld  to  Perth 
on  the  30th  of  June,  she  obtained  some  information 
of  the  plot,  and  immediately  directed  the  Earl  of 
Atholl  and  Lord  Kuthven  to  convey  her  to  Cal- 
lander House,  near  Falkirk,  on  the  following 
morning.  Mary,  in  carrying  out  her  intentions, 
left  the  city  at  five  in  the  morning,  accom- 
panied by  the  noblemen  now  mentioned,  and  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  horse.  Before  Moray  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  movements,  she  had 
passed  through  Kinross,  reached  North  Queens- 
ferry,  crossed  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Callander  House. J  Two  hours  after  she 
had  passed,  Argyle  appeared  at  Kinross,  but  found 
that  his  journey  had  been  to  no  purpose.  Mary 
remained  at  Callander  till  the  4th  of  July,  on 
which  day  she  returned  to  Edinburgh,  by  way  of 
Linlithgow.§     The  measures  she  now  adopted  were 

*  Melvil  s.ays;  "The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  my  Lords 
of  Arg}'le,  Moray,  Gleucairn,  Ilothes,  and  others,  withstood 
the  said  marriage  ■.  who  after  they  had  taken  the  Lord 
Darnle\',  in  the  queen's  company,  and  to  have  sent  him 
into  Eiiglaud  as  they  alleged,  I  wot  not  what  was  in 
their  mind ;  but  it  was  an  evil-favoured  enterprise,  where- 
until  the  queen  was  in  danger  of  heart-breaking ;  and 
as  they  had  failed  in  their  foolish  enterprise,  they  took 
plainly  to  their  arms  of  rebellion." 

t  Randolph  to  Cecil.     Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 

X  Both  Kandolph  and  Knox  inform  us  that  the  queen's 
visit  to  this  place  was  to  witness  the  baptism  of  a  child  of 
the  Lord  Livingstone.  Knox  says  also,  that  here  her  ma- 
jestv  attended  a  Protestant  sermon.  Slie  had  also  a  little 
time  before  declared  tliat  she  desired  nothing  more  than 
the  satisfying  of  men's  consciences  ;  and  although  she  was 
not  persuaded  in  any  religion  but  that  in  ivhieh  she  was 
brought  up,  j'et  she  would  hear  conference  and  disputation 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  public  preaching  from  the  mouth  of 
Mr.  Lrskine  of  Dun,  the  superintendent  of  Angus  and 
Mearns,  for  lie  was  a  mild  and  sweet  natured  man,  with 
true  honesty  and  uprightness. 

§  The  inconsistencies  in  the  accounts  of  various  writers 
as  to  the  eireumstanecs  of  the  two  conspiracies,  some  account 
of  which  has  now  been  given,  are  very  clearly  exhibited  by 
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decisive  and  vigorous.  Having  received  intelli- 
gence that  Argyle  was  preparing  to  attack  Athol!, 
and  that  Moray  was  collecting  his  adherents  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonstration  at  Glasgow, 
she  dispatched  messengers  to  both  noblemen,  en- 
joining the  one  instantly  to  disband  his  forces,  and 
prohibiting  the  other  from  gathering  together  his 
followers  on  pain  of  treason.  Furtlier,  she  issued 
a  snmmous  to  her  subjects  to  assemble  in  arms  at 
Edinburgh,  with  fifteen  days'  provision,  to  assist 
her  in  proceeding  against  her  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  convention  of  nobility 
was   holding   its  meetings  at  Perth,  the  General 
Meeting  of  the    Assembly  was  convened  at  Edin- 
Geueial  Asscm-   burgh.     At   this   meeting   several 
blj-,  Juno  25,      important  resolutions  were  drawn 
up,   bearing   on  the  state   of  the 
country    and   the    circumstances    of  the   church,* 
urging  the  entire  suppression  of  popish  idolatry, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  true  religion  through- 
out the  realm.      It  was  also   declared  that  some 
fixed  and  regulated  provision  should  be  made  for 
tlie  support  of  the  ministers  of  the  church;  that 
no  two  benefices  should  be  held  at  once   by  the 
same  man  (in  other  words,  that  pluralities  should 
be  abolished) ;    that  a  strict  examination  should 
be  instituted  into  the  appointment  of  all  teachers 
of  youth  in  schools  and  colleges ;  and  that  a  fund 
should   be  set  apart  for   the   maintenance   of  the 
j)Oor,    out   of    those    lands    which    had    formerly 
been    allotted    for    this    purpose,    whereby    some 
relief  might  be   afforded  to  the   labourers  of  the 
soil,  who  were  much  oppressed  in  the  payment  of 
their  tithes,  by  unreasonable  and  illegal  exactions,  t 
retitiou  Five  commissioners  were  appointed 

presented  to  the     to  wait  upon  the  queen  with  this 
1""™-  petition.^     At  the  head  of  these 

^vas  the  Earl  of  Gleneairn,  who  immediately^   re- 

Itobertsou  ill  the  following  note  :^"  Buchanan  and  Ean- 
dolpli,  ill  tlieir  accounts  of  tlie  conspiracj-  against  Moray, 
ditfci-  widely  in  almost  every  circumstance.  The  accounts 
of  the  attempts  upon  IJarnley  are  not  more  consistent, 
Meivil  alledges  that  the  design  of  the  conspirators  was  to 
carry  Darulcy  a  pri-oner  into  England,  Tile  proposal  made 
to  Randolph  agrees  ivith  this.  The  latter  authority  says, 
that  thej-  intended  to  carrv  the  queen  to  St,  Andrew"'s,  and 
Llamley  to  Castle  Campbell,  The  lords,  in  their  declara- 
tion, affirm  the  design  of  the  conspirators  to  have  been  to 
murder  Darnley  and  his  father,  to  confine  the  queen  in 
Lochleven  during  life,  and  to  usurp  the  go\-ernment.  To 
belie\-e  implicitly  whatever  they  find  in  an  ancient  paper, 
is  a  folly  to  which  antiquaries  are  extremely  prone.  An- 
cient papers,  however,  often  contain  notliing'niore  than  the 
slanders  of  a  party  and  the  lie  of  the  day.  The  declaration 
of  the  nobles,  too,  is  of  this  kind — it  is  plainly  rancorous, 
and  written  in  the  very  heat  of  faction.  Man\-  things 
asserted  in  it  are  evidently  false  or  exaggerated.  Let 
Moray  and  his  confederates  be  as  ambitious  as  we  can  sup- 
pose, they  must  ha\-e  had  some  pretences,  and  plausible  ones 
too,  before  they  could  venture  to  imprison  their  sovereign 
for  life,  and  to  seize  the  reins  of  go\'ernment ;  but,  at  that 
time,  the  queen's  conduct  had  atibrded  no  colourable  excuse 
for  proceeding  to  such  extremities."— iJo4fr/so«,  vol,  i 
p,  33:?.  ' 

*  These  resolutions  were  framed  bj'  Erskine  of  Dun, 
John  Willock,  Christopher  Goodman,  and  John  Itow.  Knox,' 
i-ol.  ii.  p.  tSt, 

t  Knox,  vol.  ii.  p.  486, 

I  These  were— Linidie  of  Lundie,  in  Fife  ;  Cunningham 
of  Cnnningham  Head,  in  Ayrshire;  Durham  of  Grange; 
Hume  of  Spot ;  James  .Barron,  Burgess  of  Edinburgh, 


paired  to  Perth,  where  her  majesty  was  then 
residing.  Until  the  twentieth  of  August  no  an- 
swer was  returned  to  these  demands;  on  that  day, 
however,  a  letter  was  leceived  by  the  commis- 
sioners, expressing  the  queen's  sentiments  in  tem- 
perate language,  but  holding  out  no  prospect  of 
her  compliance  with  tlieir  requests.  She  was  not 
convinced,  she  said,  that  there  was  any  impiety 
in  the  mass ;  and  therefore  her  loving  subjects 
should  not  press  her  to  receive  a  religion  which 
was  not  approved  of  by  her  conscience ;  nor,  in- 
deed, had  she  any  intention  of  forsaking  the  reli- 
gion in  which  she  had  been  nourished  and  brought 
up.  As  for  the  establishment  of  religion  in  the 
body  of  the  realm,  she  declared  that  this  could  not 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  three  Estates  ; 
that  she  was  ready  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  her 
parliament  on  this  important  subject ;  and  that 
until  the  matter  could  be  deliberated  upon  with 
due  solemnity,  she  would  take  care  that  no  man 
should  be  oppressed  or  troubled  on  account  of  his 
religion,*  This  answer  proved  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  Reformers,  and  a  further  remonstrance 
was  directed  to  be  made  to  her  majesty. 

Moray  and  the  confederate  lords  now  determined 
to  appeal  to  Elizabeth  to  afford  jjorav  appeals 
them  the  countenance  and  support  to  Elizabeth 
which  they  had  reason  to  believe  *■"  ^PP""- 
she  would  not  be  unwilling  to  grant.  Accordingly, 
they  represented  that  the  queen  was  resolved  to 
overthrow  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  bring  to 
an  end  the  friendly  intercourse  that  now  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  This  application 
for  assistance,  and  the  reasons  alleged  in  its 
justification,  are  formally  brought  befoie  the 
English  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  letter  from  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil.  After  alluding  to  the  notorious 
fact,  that  Elizabeth  had  encouraged  Moray  and  his 
party  to  enter  on  the  course  of  opposition  whicli 
they  were  now  pursuing,  and  that  they  relied 
upon  the  promises  she  had  made  of  assistance  in 
their  enterprise,  he  proceeds  to  remark,  that  "  the 
said  earls  [Moray  and  Argyle]  do  see  their  sove- 
reign determined  to  overthrow  the  received  reli- 
gion, and  sore  bent  against  those  who  desire  that 
the  amity  between  the  realms  should  be  continued. 
"Which  two  points  they  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
maintain  and  defend,  and  are  resolved  to  provide 
for  their  sovereign's  estate  better  than  at  this  time 
she  can  consider  thereof  herself.f  "Wherefore  their 
lordships  became  most  humble  suitors  to  the  queen's 
majesty,  that  it  will  please  her  highness  to  give 
unto  them  some  such  support  as  will  enable  them 
to  bear  out  to  that  end — some  such  sums  of  monev 
as  will  provide  for  their  keeping  together.  They 
think  that  if  her  majesty  would  bestow  only  three 
thousand  pounds  for  this  year,  they  shall  be  able 

*  Knox,  vol,  ii,  p,  488, 

+  Camden  remarks  that  these  questions  were  now  mooted 
among  the  faction  :  viz.  Whether  a  papist  might  lawfully 
be  made  their  king  ?  "Whether  the  queen  was  at  liberty  to 
make  choice  of  a  husband  for  herself?  And  whether  the 
States  ought  not  to  appoint  a  husband  to  her  ? — Xoie  to 
KiitJi's  History^  \-ol.  ii,  p,  J17. 
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very  well  (except  some  foreign  force  be  brought 
against  them)  to  bring  this  realm  to  peace  and 
quietness."'* 
To  these  communications  Elizabeth  replied  by 
Elizabeth's       many  assurances  of  sympathy,  and 
crooked  policy,    vague   promises  of  support.     The 
time  was  not  yet  come  for  openly  declaring  herself 
111  reality,  she  was  not  displeased  with  the  exist- 
ence of  disturbances  in  Scotland ;   but  desirous  of 
stiU  maintaining   the   appearance,  at   least,  of  a 
friendly  disposition  towards  Mary,  she  refused  to 
compromise   herself  by  extending  to   the   discon- 
tented nobles  her  active  support. f 
Meanwhile,  !Mary  proceeded  to  adopt  the  most 
Vigorous  mea-    vigorous  measures  against  Moray 
sui-es  adopted     and  his   adherents.      She   sent  a 
by  Mary.         l^cia.lA  to  Glasgow  to  forbid,  under 
the  pain  of  treason,  a  meeting  which  they  intended 
to  hold  in  that  city.     The  meeting  of  the  three 
Estates  was  prorogued  from  July  to  September. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  lieges  to  meet 
their  sovereign  immediately  in  arms  in  the  capital, 
with  fifteen  days'  provision,  to  provide  against  any 
sudden  disturbance  on  the  part  of  the  discontented 
barons ;  and  private  letters  were  at  the  same  time 
addressed   to   the  principal  nobles  aud  gentry   of 
the  kingdom,  requiring  their  instant  attendance.  | 
Matters  were  rapidly  approaching  a  crisis  ;  Aloray, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  absented  himself  from  the  con- 
vention of  the  Estates  at  Perth,  on  the  plea  tliat 
Alleged  conspi-    Lennox  and  Darnley  had  formed 
racy  against      a   conspiracy    to    assassinate    him 
Horay.  there  ;  §  andiMary  now  called  upon 

him  to  appear  and  make  good  his  charge,  which 
these  noblemen  indignantly  denied.)!  In  a  letter, 
subsequently  written  by  her  to  Paul  de  Foix,  she 
thus  narrates  the  steps  whieli  she  took  in  connection 
with  this  affair: — "Moray,"  she  says,  "disappointed 
in  his  first  attempt  to  break  the  marriage,  bethouglit 
himself  of  another  way  of  doing  it,  by  spreading  a 
report  among  my  subjects  that  the  Earl  of  Lennox 
and  the  king  his  son  would  have  him  murdered, 
because  he  had  not  consented  to  my  marriage 
without  the  advice  of  all  the  nobles  ;  and,  perceiv- 
ing that  they  would  carefully  consider  the  matter 
before  they  permitted  me  to  marry,  the  said  Earl  of 
Moray  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  persuade  my 
subjects  that  the  king  had  the  evil  nature  of  a 
homicide,  in  order  to  render  them  more  reluctant 
to  my  marriage.  Not  wishing  his  false  accusations 
to  be  believed  among  mine  own,  I  assembled  all  the 
lords  of  my  council  in  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
explained  to  them  that  the  Earl  of  Moray  had  com- 
plained that  they  had  desired  to  have  him  mur- 
dered ;  and,  as  I  allowed  justice  to  have  free  course 

*  Randolph  to  Cecil,  4th  July,  1565.  Keith,  vol.  ii. 
p.  318. 

t  "The  Earl  of  Moray  is  succoured  by  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, as  it  were  without  the  queen's  privity,  to  avoid  sus- 
picion and  blame  of  the  Scots  queen;  and  the  factious 
lords  of  Scotland  desire  no  succour  of  men,  but  money  this 
year  from  the  Queen  of  England." — Sti'ipe's  Annals  of  the 
li'forimtioH.     Keith  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 

1  Keith,  vol   ii,  p.  .326. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  300.  II  Ibid.,  p,  333. 


with  every  one,  I  prayed  them  to  make  the  Earl  of 
Moraj'  prove  what  he  had  said  of  the  king  [Durii- 
Icy]  and  the  Earl  of  Lennox  ;  and  in  case  it  should 
be  proved  to  be  as  he  said,  I  would  not  permit  such 
injury  to  be  done  to  the  person  of  liim  whom  I 
regarded  as  a  brother.  In  order  to  elicit  the  trutli, 
I,  by  their  advice,  sent  for  the  Earl  of  !Moray,  who 
was  in  his  house,  to  come  and  explain  the  grounds 
of  his  complaint  before  me,  assuring  him  at  the 
same  time  that  I  would  not  proceed  any  further  in 
the  marriage,  if  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and  the  king 
should  be  found  guilty  of  conspiring  his  deatli.  I 
sent  him  at  the  same  time  such  guarantees  for  his 
safety,  as  every  one  knows  he  could  have  no  reason 
to  refuse  to  come  ;  nevertheless,  he  refused  to  do  it. 
I  then  sent  a  second  time  two  of  the  lords  of 
council  to  him,  assuring  him  he  should  have  a  fair 
hearing,  if  he  would  enter  into  the  facts  of  which 
he  had  complained.  To  this  he  replied — '  That  he 
could  not  prove  what  had  been  said  ;  but  it  might 
suffice  me  that  he  believed  it,  for  it  was  true.' 
Now,  seeing  that  he  would  not  prove  his  accusa- 
tions, and  I  could  not  believe  that  the  Earl  of  Len- 
nox and  the  king  had  wished  to  commit  suchwicked- 
ness,  I  sent  to  him  for  the  third  time  a  message, 
giving  him  to  understand,  that  if  he  did  not  come 
to  maintain  and  prove  his  word,  I  would  declare 
liim  a  rebel,  and  proceed  against  him  as  such. 
Perceiving  me  determined  by  all  means  to  search 
out  the  truth,  with  intent  to  punish  whoever  should 
be  found  guilty,  whether  it  were  the  accuser  or  the 
accused,  and  fearing  he  should  be  convicted  as  a 
liar,  he  took  himself  off  into  Argyle,  where  he 
began  to  malce  assemblies  and  conventions,  to 
seduce  all  the  nobles  to  take  up  arms  against  me, 
strengthening  himself  with  the  duke  [of  Chatel- 
herault]."  * 

*  Letter  from  Mary  Stewart  to  Paul  de  Foi.x,  Xi'\'.  8, 
1565.  Labanoff,  vol.  i,  p.  300.  Jliss  Stricldand,  vol.  iv. 
p.  138.  The  reality  of  this  conspiracy,  as  veil  as  that 
which  Moray  is  alleged  to  ha\'e  funned  against  Darnley 
during  the  journey  from  Perth,  has  given  occasion  to  many 
disputes  and  much  contraili(^tion,  "  Some  deny  that  any 
design  was  formed  against  tlie  life  of  Moray;  others  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  the  conspiracy  against  Darnley. 
There  seems,  howe\er,  to  lie  good  reasons  for  believing 
both;  though  the  zeal  and  ci'edulity  of  party  writers  have 
added  to  each  many  e.xuggerated  circumstances.  'The  fol- 
lo\^■ing  arguments  render  it  probable  that  some  violence 
was  intended  against  I\loray  : — 1.  This  is  positively  asserted 
bv  Buchanan,  book.  xvii.  eh.  46.  2.  'The  English  resident 
writes  to  Cecil  that  Aloray  was  i^ssuredly  informed  that  a 
design  was  laid  to  murder  him  at  Perth,  and  describes  the 
manner  in  which  this  plot  was  to  iia\e  been  executed  (Keith, 
vol.  ii.  p.  333).  3.  Jloray  himself  constantly  and  publi(;ly 
affirmed  that  such  a  design  was  formed  against  his  life 
(Keith,  Appendix) ;  and  though  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
queen  to  bring  legal  evidence  of  his  assertion,  and  a  safe- 
conduct  otl'ered  him  while  he  came  to  court  for  that  pur- 
pose (ibid.),  yet  whoever  considers  Mary's  situation,  and 
the  spirit  of  those  who  ruled  in  court  at  that  time,  will 
scarce  deem  it  any  proof  of  bis  guilt  that  he  did  not  choose 
to  risk  his  person  on  such  security.  4.  The  furious  pas- 
sions of  Darnley,  the  fierceness  of  "his  resentment,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age,  render  the  imputation  of  such  a  crime 
less  improbable. — II.  'That  Moray  and  his  associates  had 
resolved  to  seize  Darnley's  person  appears  with  still  greater 
certainty.  1.  From  the  express  testimon}-  of  Mel\-il, 
although  Buchanan  and  Knox  atl'ect,  without  any  reason, 
to  represent  this  as  an  idle  runu)ur  2.  The  question  was 
put  to  Randolph,  whether  the  Governor  of  Berwick  would 
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Randolph,  the  crafty  agent  of  Cecil,  continued 
Jlisiepicsenta-    zealously  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
tious  of  Moray  and  his  friends,  and  to  urge 

Eandolpli.  ^^^^-^  j^j^  ^.^^.^^  mistress  the  po- 
licy of  rendering  them  prompt  and  effective  aid. 
His  letters  sliow  that  he  was  not  at  all  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  which  he  employed  to  forward 
his  designs,  and  that  the  accounts  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  English  court  respecting  the  state  of 
afiiiirs  in  Scotland  were  in  manj-  points  entirely  at 
variance  with  truth.  The  Scottish  queen,  he 
said,  had  "  credit  none  at  all,  friendship  with  few." 
"  Slie  is  so  much  altered,"  he  adds,  "  from  that 
majesty  that  I  have  seen  in  her,  from  that  modesty 
that  I  have  wondered  at  to  be  in  her,  that  she  is 
not  ]iow  counted  by  her  own  subjects  to  be  the 
woman  she  was."  On  the  other  hand,  he  repre- 
sented the  discontented  barons  as  so  powerful,  that 
thty  required  only  the  aid  of  some  money  from 
England  to  enable  them  to  compel  the  cjueen  to 
alter  her  policy,  and  to  submit  to  their  wishes. 
"  My  I,ord  of  Moray,"  he  says,  "  is  grieved  to  see 
these  extreme  follies  in  his  sovereign  ;  he  lamenteth 
the  state  of  this  country,  that  tendeth  to  utter' 
ruin  ;  he  feareth  that  the  nobility  shall  be  forced 
to  assemble  together  to  do  her  honour  and  rever- 
ence, as  they  are  in  duty  bound,  but  so  provide  for 
the  state  that  it  do  not  utterlj'  perish,  the  whole 
country  being  now  broken,  and  every  man  living 
in  such  discontentment  as  they  do."* 

Elizabeth  was  probably  aware  that  these  state- 
Elizabeth  inter-  ments  were  at  variance  with  the 
cedes  for  Moray,  truth,  and  they  certainly  failed  to 
induce  her  to  assist  the  discontented  barons  with 
the  money  which  thej'  so  earnestly  solicited.  It 
appears,  however,  that  she  had  directed  her  am- 
bassador to  intercede  for  Moray  and  his  associates  ; 
for,  in  a  letter  from  Randolph  to  Cecil,  of  date  21st 
July,  he  says  :  "  Yesterday  I  had  audience  of  the 
queen,  to  whom  I  delivered  my  message,  word  by 
word  as  I  had  it  in  writing.     To  which  she  said : 

,,      ,        ,        'That  she  took  in  very  good  part 
Marv  s  reph-.      ,,  .         •'  °       ,  \ 

the  queen   my  mistress  s  advice  ; 

but  for   these,'  saith   she,  '  whom  your   mistress 

calls  my  best  subjects,  I  can't  esteem  them  so,  nor 

do  they  deserve  to  be  accounted  of,  that  will  not  do 

my  commands  ;  and  therefore  my  good  sister  must 

not  be  offended  though  I   do  that  against  them 

which  they  deserve.'  "     Randolph  then  addressed 

himself  to  Lennox  and  Darnley,  reminding  them  of 

receive  Lennox  and  liis  son  if  tlie}'  were  carried  prisoners 
to  tills  plice.  Tills  plainh-  shows  that  some  such  design 
wa-  ill  liarid,  and  Randolph  did  not  discouraKe  it  by  the 
answer  which  he  gave  (Keith,  vol.  11,  p.  .307).  3.  The 
inecipitation  with  which  the  queen  retired,  and  the  reason 
she  gave  for  this  sudden  flight,  are  mentioned  b\-  Itandolph 
(ibid).  4.  A  great  part  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  among 
these  the  Earls  of  Argyle  and  Itothes,  wlio  were  themsel\cs 
privy  to  the  design,  assert  tlie  l■eallt^•  of  the  conspirac\' 
(Goodall,  vol.il.  p.  358).  All  these  circumstances  leave 
little  room  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of  both  conspiracies."— 
Rribertmii,  rol.  i.  p.  285,  Note.  Some  of  the  enemies  of  Knox 
have  affirmed  that  he  was  implicated  in  the  conspiracv  to 
seize  Darnley  ;  but  the  evidence  adduced  i.s  utterlv  Insiitfi- 
cleiit  to  bear  out  this  accusation.  See  Goodall,  Vol.  i.  p. 
207  ;  Jlisa  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  151. 
*  Xeith,  vol.  ii.  pp,  306,  332. 


the  peremptory  order  which  Elizabeth  had  given 
them  to  return  to  England,  and  requiring  from 
them  a  plain  and  direct  answer  ;  but  from  both  he 
received  a  decided  refusal.  Lennox  declared  that 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  place  himself  within 
the  power  of  one  who,  w'ithout  any  just  reason, 
had  treated  his  wife  with  such  harshness ;  while 
Darnley  informed  him  that  he  acknowledged  no 
other  duty  or  obedience  but  to  the  Scottish  queen, 
whom  he  served  and  honoured  ;  "  and  seeing,"  he 
added,  "  the  other,  j-our  mistress,  is  so  envious  of 
my  good  fortune,  I  doubt  not  but  she  may  have 
need  of  me,  as  you  shall  know  within  a  few  days. 
Wherefore,  to  return  I  intend  not;  I  find  myself 
very  well  where  I  am,  and  so  purpose  to  keep  me  ; 
and  this  shall  be  your  answer."  The  English 
ambassador  was  so  provoked  at  this  reply,  that, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  haughty  and  ambitious  youth,  and  "  de- 
parted without  reverence  or  farewell."  Darnley, 
whose  head  appears  to  have  been  Behaviour 
turned  by  the  elevated  position  ofUarnley. 
which  he  was  about  to  attain,  with  his  charac- 
teristic presumption  and  imprudence,  had  boasted 
that  "  he  and  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  so  strong  a 
party  in  England,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  more 
cause  to  be  in  fear  of  them  than  they  of  her,  and 
that  he  would  like  nothing  better  than  an  oppor- 
tunity of  leading  an  invasion  into  the  northern 
counties;"  adding,  with  still  greater  folly,  "that 
he  eared  more  for  the  Papists  in  England  than  for 
the  Protestants  in  Scotland."  *  No  wonder  tliat 
Randolph  should  say  of  one  so  rash  and  head- 
strong, "  his  behaviour  is  such,  that  he  is  seen  in 
open  contempt  of  all  men,  even  of  those  that  were 
his  chief  friends.  AVhat  shall  become  of  him  I 
know  not,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  he  can 
have  no  long  life  among  this  people.  The  queen 
herself,  being  of  better  understanding,  seeketh  to 
frame  and  fashion  the  nature  of  her  subject :  no 
persuasion  can  alter  that  which  custom  hath  made 
old  in  him.  He  is  counted  proud,  disdainful,  and 
suspicious,  which  kind  of  men  this  soil  of  any  other 
can  none  bear."  f 

It  was  now  the  end  of  July,  and  Mary,  undeterred 
by   the  menaces  of  Elizabeth,   or      Marriage  of 
the  opposition   of  Moray  and  his  Mary, 

associates,  gave  public  notice  of  her  intention  to 
take  Darnley  for  her  husband.  The  researches  of 
Prince  Labanoff,  however,  have  brought  to  light  a 
contemporary  record,  which  proves  that,  nearly  four 
months  before  tlie  public  solemnization  of  their 
nuptials.  Queen  Mary  and  her  cousin  were  pri- 
vately married  at  Stirling  Castle,  in  the  apartment 
of  David  PJccio,  which  had  been  fitted  up  for  that 
purpose  as  a  Romish  chapel. 1:  The  proclamation 
of  the  banns  of  marriage  took  place  in  the  Canon 
gate  Church,  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1565,  the  day  on 
which  Chisholm,  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  arrived  from 

*  Jliss  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  16.5. 

t  Uaudolph   to   Cecil,   2nd   Julv,    1565.     Keith,  vol.  ii. 
p.  299.^ 

i  Prince  Labanoff',  voL  vii.  p.  67. 
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Rome  witli  the  Papal  dispensation  for  the  mar- 
riage.* On  the  23rd,  Darnley  'SAas  created  Duke 
of  Albany  ;  and  on  the  28th,  Mary  issued  a  public 
proclamation,  enjoining  her  subjects  lienceforth  to 
give  him  the  title  of  king,  and  directing  all  letters 
and  writs  from  that  time  to  be  made  in  their  joint 
names,  as  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  conjointly — 
a  step  equally  illegal  and  unwise.  Next  day,  being 
Sunday,  the  29th  of  July,  at  six  in  the  morning, 
the  nuptial  ceremony  was  performed  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  ritual,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Dean 
of  Restalrig  and  Bishop  of  Brechin. t  "  She  was 
led  into  the  chapel,"  says  Randolph,  "  by  the  Earls 
of  Lennox  and  Atholl,  and  there  she  was  left  until 
her  husband  eame,  who  also  was  conveyed  by  the 
same  lords.  The  ministers,  two  priests,  did  there 
receive  them.  The  banns  were  asked  a  third  time, 
and  an  instrument  taken  by  a  notary  that  no  man 
objected  to  them,  or  alleged  any  cause  why  the 
marriage  might  not  proceed.  The  words  were 
spoken ;  the  rings,  which  were  three — the  middle 
one  a  rich  diamond — were  put  upon  her  finger. 
They  then  knelt  together,  and  many  prayers  were 
said  over  them."  At  their  conclusion,  Darnley 
kissed  his  bride,  and  retiring  from  the  chapel  with 
the  Protestant  lords,  left  her  to  hear  mass  alone, 
attended  by  those  nobles  who  adhered  to  the  an- 
cient faith.  It  was  regarded  by  some  as  an  in- 
auspicious omen,  that  Slary  was  habited  in  sable 
garments,  resembling  those  which  she  wore  for  her 
first  husband.  "  She  had  upon  her  back,"  says 
Randolph,  "  the  great  mourning  gown  of  black, 
with  the  great  wide  mourning  hood,  not  unlike 
unto  that  which  she  wore  on  the  doleful  day  of  the 
burial  of  her  husband."  This,  it  was  alleged,  was 
the  dress  of  a  widowed  Queen  of  France,  and  the 
.royal  etiquette  of  the  period  rendered  it  imperative 
for  Mary  to  appear  in  it  on  all  state  occasions,  till 
she  was  actually  the  wife  of  her  second  husband.J 

*  This  was  rendered  necessary  b)'  the  fact  that  Mary  and 
Dai-nley  were  first  cousins.  jMary  was  now  in  her  twenty- 
third,  and  Darnley  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

t  Tlie  bishop  was  a  skilful  lawyer,  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Henry,  Bishop  of  fioss,  in  the  Presidentship  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

t  IJies  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  169  It  is  affirmed,  how- 
ever, by  the  Editor  of  Keith,  that  Mary  mourned  for  her 
first  husband,  Francis  II.,  in  white;  that  she  always  wore 


It  was  not  even  then  to  be  resigned  without  a 
decent  semblance  of  reluctance.  After  the  mass 
was  concluded,  she  was  led  back  to  her  own 
chamber,  where  her  youthful  bridegroom  awaited 
her;  "  and  there,  being  required,  according  to  the 
solemnity,  to  cast  off  her  care,  lay  aside  those  sor- 
rowful garments,  and  give  herself  to  a  pleasanter 
life.  After  some  pretty  refusal,  more  for  the 
fashion's  sake  than  grief  of  heart,  she  sufi'ered  them 
that  stood  by,  every  man  that  could  approach,  to 
take  out  a  pin,  and  so,  being  committed  to  her 
ladies,  changed  her  garments,"  *  and  put  on  a  cos- 
tume more  suited  to  the  joyous  occasion.  She  was 
then  brought  to  the  ball-room,  where  there  was 
great  cheer  and  dancing  till  dinner-time.  The 
newly-married  pair  were  conducted  to  their  dinner 
with  great  state,  and  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets, 
largess  Was  cried,  and  money  in  abundance  was 
scattered  among  the  guests  and  the  multitude  who 
surrounded  the  palace.  The  queen  was  served  by 
the  Earl  of  Atholl  as  sewer,  Morton  as  carver,  and 
Crawford  as  cup-bearer  ;  and  the  Earls  of  Eglinton, 
Cassillis,  and  Glencairn  performed  the  like  offices 
for  Darnley.  The  evening  was  spent  in  dancing 
and  joyous  revelry,  and  soon  after  supper  the  com- 
pany retired  for  the  night.  Next  day,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  Mary  caused  her  husband  to  be  again  pro- 
claimed King  of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
nobles  who  had  attended  the  marriage  ;  but  the 
proclamation  elicited  no  approving  response.  "  No 
man,"  observes  Randolph,  "  said  so  much  as  Amen, 
saving  his  father,  who  with  a  loud  voice  cried  out, 
'  God  save  his  Grace  ! '  "  f 

that  dress  while  she  remained  in  France,  which  procured 
for  her  the  appellation  of  la  Mtiue  Jllanc/ic;  and  that  she  con- 
tinued to  wear  her  white  dress  during  her  ividowhood,  after 
her  return  to  Scotland.  Hence,  he  concludes  that  the 
queen  considered  ivliite  as  her  jiwuniiiig  hahit^  and  by 
adopting  the  very  opposite  she  intimated  that  her  youthful 
widowhood  had  terminated.  It  ought  to  be  recollected, 
moreover,  that  a  distinctive  and  general  mourning  dress 
was  unknown  in  Scotland  till  1537,  only  twenty-eight  years 
before  Mai'y's  marriage,  when  Magdalene  of  France,  the 
first  queen  of  her  father,  James  V.,  died,  universally  la- 
mented. It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  tlutt  Mary's  dress 
at  her  marriage  was  merely  a  matter  of  her  own  taste  and 
choice. — Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  345,  Note. 

*  Kandolph  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  31st  July,  1-565. 
Robertson's  Appendix,  No,  XI. 

t  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MART. 
A.u.  1565—1567. 

The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  took  place 
amid  troubles  and  dissensions  ;  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  conduct  of  her  youthful  consort 
"was  likely  to  aggravate,  rather  than  to  diminish 
her  anxieties.  She  lavislied  upon  him  the  tolicns 
llaiy's  affection  of  a  most  devoted  affection,  and  for 
turherhusbaiul.  a  time  submitted  to  his  most  un- 
reasonable wishes  and  demands.  According  to  the 
testimon}'  of  Sir  James  Melvil,  "  after  tliat  the 
queen's  majesty  had  married  my  Lord  Darnley,  she 
did  him  great  honour  herself,  and  willed  every  one 
that  would  deserve  her  favour  to  do  the  like,  and 
to  wait  upon  him,  so  that  he  was  well  accompanied ; 
and  such  as  suited  him  only  for  a  while  came 
best  speed  of  their  errands."  *  And  Randolph,  who 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  regard  her  conduct 
with  a  favtrarable  eye,  gives  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.  "  All  honour,"  he  says,  "  that  may  be  attri- 
buted unto  any  man  by  a  wife  he  hath  it  wholly 
and  fully  ;  all  praise  that  may  be  spoken  of  Iiim  he 
lacketh  not  from  herself  ;  all  dignities  that  she  can 
indue  him  with  are  already  given  and  granted;  no 
man  pleaseth  her  that  contenteth  not  him ;  and  what 
may  I  say  more  ?  She  hath  given  even  unto  him 
her  whole  will,  to  be  ruled  and  guided  as  himself 
best  liketh."  f  From  the  first,  however,  Darnley's 
HLs  headstrong  rash,  headstrong,  and  presumptuous 
beliaviour.  behaviour  showed  that  lie  was 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  high  honour  conferred 
upon  him,  and  unfit  for  the  position  to  which  he 
had  been  raised.  He  resented  every  opposition  to 
his  will,  and  gave  way  to  furious  bursts  of  passion 
on  the  most  trifling  occasions.  Only  two  days  after 
his  marriage,  his  conduct  is  thus  described  by  Ran- 
dolph : — "  His  words  to  all  men  against  whom  he 
concciveth  any  displeasure,  how  unjust  soever  it  is, 
be  so  proud  and  spiteful,  that  rather  he  seemeth  a 
monarch  of  the  world,  than  he  that  not  long  since 
v.e  have  seen  and  known  as  the  Lord  Darnley. 
He  looketh  now  for  reverence  to  be  given  him,  and 
some  there  be  that  think  him  little  worthy  of  it. 
She  [the  queen]  can  as  much  prevail  with  him  in 
anything  that  is  against  his  will,  as  your  lordship 
may  with  me  to  persuade  that  I  should  hang  myself. 
This  last  dignity  out  of  hand,  to  have  him  pro- 
claimed king,  she  would  have  had  it  deferred  until 
it  were  agreed  by  parliament,  or  had  been  himself 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  that  things  done  in  his 
name  njight  have  better  authority.  He  would  in 
no  case  have  it  deferred."  J 

The  festivities  which  followed  the  royal  nuptials 
were  speedily  interrupted  by  tidings  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  Mary  soon  perceived  the  necessity  of 
adopting   prompt   and  decisive  steps   against    the 

*  jNtolvil's  ^fcmoirs. 

t  Randolph  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  31st  July,  1565 

ilbid,  ^ 


discontented  nobles,  who  sought  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  queen's  illegal  stretch  of  prerogative,  in  con- 
ferring upon  her  husband  the  title  and  dignity  o^ 
king,  to  stir  up  opposition  against  her  authority. 
Three  days  after  the  marriage,  Moray  was  again 
summoned  to  appear  at  court.  Proceedings 
under  the  severest  penalties  ;  and,  against  Jloiay. 
having  failed,  he  was  denounced  as  a  rebel,  and 
"put  to  the  home;"  on  which  he  retired  into 
Argyleshire,  and  secretly  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  Elizabeth,  to  implore  her  immediate  assistance. 
His  request  was,  as  usual,  strenuously  supported 
by  Randolph,  who  endeavoured  to  work  on  the 
fears  of  his  roj'al  mistress,  by  drawing  an  alarming 
picture  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  amity  between  the  two 
kingdoms  ;  and  wrote  also  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
entreating  him  to  make  a  diversion  in  IMoray's 
favour,  by  letting  loose  the  English  borderers,  so  as 
to  keep  the  Scottish  government  employed  in  re- 
pressing the  disturbances  wliich  they  might  excite. 
Elizabeth,  however,  was  niggardly  of  her  monej', 
and,  though  willing  to  feed  the  malcontents  with 
secret  hopes  of  assistance,  she  was  careful  not  to 
commit  herself  openly  to  their  cause.  She,  there- 
fore, declined  in  the  meantime  to  send  the  supplies 
of  money  and  soldiers  which  Moray  and  his  asso- 
ciates so  earnestly  requested,  and  contented  herself 
with  dispatching  Mr.  Tamworth,  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  her  bedchamber,  to  the  Scottish  court,  to 
intercede  with  Mary  in  behalf  of  the  insurgent 
nobles.  This  envoy,  who,  according  to  Camden, 
was  "  a  forward,  insolent  man,"  was  instructed  not 
to  acknowledge  Darnley  as  king,  and  to  give  him 
no  title  but  that  which  he  had  borne  in  England  ; 
but  Mary,  "  liaving  smelt,"  as  Camden  adds,  "  the 
nature  both  of  the  message  and  of  the  animal  who 

brought  it,"  refused  to  admit  him       ,r  , 

^  Message  oi 

into    her  presence.     His    message      Elizabeth  to 
was,    therefore,    communicated   in    l^Iary,  and  the 
writing,  and  the  answer  was  given  answer, 

in  a  similar  form.  These  documents  will  be  read  with 
interest,  as  the}'  place  in  a  very  clear  point  of  view 
the  insincerity  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  worthlossness 
of  the  grounds  of  offence  which  she  pretended  at 
this  time  to  have  against  the  Scottish  queen. 

On  the  part  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  alleged  that  hec 
majesty  had  found  Mary's  late  proceedings,  both 
towards  herself  and  towards  her  subjects,  very 
strange,  upon  divers  grounds.  First.  Elizabeth 
took  God  to  witness  that  her  offer  to  Mary  of  any 
of  her  own  subjects  in  marriage  was  made  sincerely 
and  lovingly,  and  that  she  was  grieved  to  hear  that 
]Marj',  listening  to  false  counsel,  had  been  made  to 
think  otherwise.  To  this  it  was  answered — That 
the  Queen  of  Scots  did  not  doubt  Elizabeth's  sin- 
cerity and  uprightness  in  her  offer  of  a  husband 
from  England,  and  that  no  counsel  had  been  given 
to  induce  her  to  change  her  opinion.  Second. 
Elizabeth  was  much  surprised  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  offer  made  by  ^lary  to  Sir  Nicolas  Throck- 
morton to  delay  her  marriage  till  the  middle  of 
August,  that  she  might  have  longer  time  to  prevai. 
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upon  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  it,  she  had  consum- 
mated tliat  marriage,  without  giving  her  majesty 
any  intimation,  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  had 
thereby  disappointed  both  Elizabeth  and  some 
foreign  princes,  who  thought  as  strangely  of  the 
alliance  as  she  did.  To  this  it  was  answered — 
That  it  was  true  that  though  Mary's  resolution 
was  fixed  before  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton  came 
into  Scotland,  she  had,  nevertheless,  promised  to 
delay  her  marriage,  in  the  hope  that  the  doubts 
entertained  by  Elizabeth  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
said  marriage  might  in  the  meantime  be  removed  ; 
but  that  this  promise  was  made  expressly  on  the 
condition  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed 
on  both  sides  to  discuss  the  matter ;  and  that  as 
Elizabeth  refused  to  nominate  any  such  commis- 
sioners, Mary  was  relieved  from  her  promise  ;  that, 
farther,  she  had  good  reasons,  known  to  herself 
and  her  own  people,  with  which  no  other  prince 
needed  to  interfere,  for  consummating  her  marriage 
at  the  time  she  did  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  foreign 
princes  thinking  the  marriage  strange,  she  had  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  opinions,  and  had  obtained 
the  express  consent,  of  the  principal  and  greatest 
princes  in  Christendom.  Third.  Elizabeth  was 
astonished  how  Marj',  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  existing  between 
England  and  Scotland,  could  detain  her  majesty's 
subjects,  Lennox  and  Darnley,  in  Scotland  ;  having 
allmed  them  thither  under  a  pretence  of  suits  for 
lands,  but  in  reality  to  form  an  alliance  without  her 
majesty's  consent  and  license — an  offence  so  un- 
natural, that  the  world  spoke  of  it,  and  her  majesty 
could  not  forget  it.  To  this  it  was  answered — 
That  Mary  marvelled  not  a  little  at  the  queen,  her 
good  sister,  insisting  any  further  upon  this  head  ; 
for  she  did  not  understand  how  it  could  be  found 
strange  that  she  detained  within  her  realm  the 
person  «ith  whom  she  had  joined  herself  in  mar- 
riage, or  a  Scottish  earl,  whom  Elizabeth  herself 
named  by  his  Scottish  title — the  more  especially 
as  they  both  came  to  her  with  Elizabeth's  consent 
and  letters  of  recommendation  ;  and  that  she  had 
no  doubt  that  the  world  spoke  as  sound  sense  would 
dictate,  judging  that  her  detaining  of  them  was  in 
no  ways  prejudicial  to  any  treaty  of  peace  existing 
between  the  two  realms,  since  no  annoj'anco  was 
intended  towards  Elizabeth,  her  kingdom,  or  estate. 
Fourth.  Elizabeth  wondered  that  Mary's  ambas- 
sador, jNIr.  John  Haj-,  came  to  ask  to  be  informed 
of  her  majesty's  objections  to  the  marriage,  and  of 
what  she  wished  to  be  done,  but  had  no  authority 
either  to  agree  to,  or  refuse  her  requests  ;  and  she, 
therefore,  supposed  that  he  had  been  sent  more  as 
a  piece  of  empty  form  than  for  any  useful  purpose. 
To  this  it  was  answered — That  jMar5',  though 
willing  to  hear  Elizabeth's  objections,  if  any  such 
existed,  and  to  endeavour  to  remove  them,  had  yet 
expressly  declared  that  she  would  make  such 
cndea\our  only  through  the  medium  of  commis- 
sioners mutually  agreed  on ;  and  that  she  was  still 
so  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the  match,  that, 
though  now  married,  she  was  still  willing,  if  Eli- 


zabeth wished  it,  to  have  its  propriety  discussed  by 
such  commissioners.  Fifth.  Elizabeth  begged  that 
an  explanation  might  he  given  of  a  sentence  in  one 
of  Mary's  French  letters,  which  she  found  some- 
what obscure,  and  which  ran  thus: — "  Je  n'estime- 
rois  jamais  que  cela  vienne  de  vous,  et,  sans  en 
chercher  autre  vengeance,  j'aurois  recours  a  tous 
les  princes,  mes  allies,  pour,  avee  moi,  vous  remon- 
trer  ce  que  je  vous  suis  par  parentage.  Vous  savez 
assez  ee  que  vous  avez  resolu  sur  cela."  To  this  it 
was  answered — That  Mary,  by  the  whole  of  her 
letter,  as  Mell  as  the  passage  in  question,  meant  no 
other  thing  but  to  express  her  desire  to  remain  in 
perfect  friendship  and  good  intelligence  with  the 
queen,  her  sister,  from  •^'ihom  she  expected  such 
treatment  as  reason  and  nature  required  from  one 
princess  to  another  who  was  her  cousin  ;  and  that 
if,  as  God  forbid,  other  treatment  were  received, 
which  JIary  \\ould  not  anticipate,  she  could  do  no 
less  than  lay  her  case  before  other  princes,  her 
friends  and  allies.  Sixth.  Elizabeth  was  grieved 
to  see  that  Mary  encouraged  fugitives  and  offenders 
from  England,  and  practised  other  devices  within 
her  majesty's  realm  ;  and  that  in  her  own  king- 
dom, seduced  by  false  counsellors  and  malicious 
information,  she  raised  up  factions  among  the  no- 
bility. To  this  it  was  answered — That  if  the  Scot- 
tish queen  really  wished  to  offend  Elizabeth,  she 
would  not  be  contented  with  such  paltry  practices 
as  those  she  was  accused  of  towards  English  sub- 
jects ;  and  that,  with  regard  to  her  proceedings  in 
her  own  realm,  as  she  had  never  interfered  with 
Elizabeth's  order  of  government,  not  thinking  it 
right  that  one  state  should  have  a  finger  in  the 
internal  policy  of  another,  so  she  requested  that 
Elizabetli  would  not  meddle  with  hers,  but  trust  to 
her  discretion,  as  the  person  most  interested,  to 
preserve  peace  and  quietness.  Seventh.  Elizabeth 
warned  Mary  to  take  good  heed  that  she  did  not 
proceed  in  her  intention  to  suppress  and  extirpate 
the  religion  already  established  in  Scotland,  or  to 
effect  the  suppression  of  the  Reformed  in  England  ; 
for  that  all  sucli  designs,  consultations,  intelligences,  ■ 
and  devices,  should  be  converted  to  the  peril  and 
damage  of  those  that  engaged  in  them.  To  this  it 
was  answered — That  Mary  could  but  marvel  at 
Elizabeth's  fears  for  a  religion  upon  which  no  in- 
novation had  ever  been  attempted,  but  for  the 
establishment  of  which  every  arrangement  had 
been  made  most  agreeable  to  her  Scottish  subjects ; 
that  as  to  an  intention  to  interfere  with  the  spi- 
ritual faith  of  England,  she  never  heard  of  it  before ; 
but  that  if  any  practices  to  such  effect  could  be 
condescended  on,  they  should  instantly  be  explained 
and  altered  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  her  designs, 
consultations,  intelligences,  and  devices,  such  as  she 
really  engaged  in  would  be  found  no  vainer  or 
more  deceitful  than  those  of  her  neighbours. 
Eighth  and  lastly.  Elizabeth  wished  that  Mary 
would  not  show  herself  so  given  to  change  as  to 
conceive  evil  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  whose  just 
deserts  she  had  so  long  acknowledged,  for  there 
were  plenty  examples  to  prove,  by  indifference  and 
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severity,  that  many  noble  men  had  been  constrained 
to  take  such  measures  for  their  own  security  as 
they  would  otherwise  never  have  resorted  to ;  and 
that  these  were  part  of  the  reasons  why  Elizabeth 
was  offended  with  Mary.  To  this  it  was  answered — 
That  Mary  wished  her  good  sister  would  not 
meddle  with  the  affairs  of  her  Scottish  subjects  any' 
more  than  Mary  meddled  with  the  affairs  of  Eliza- 
beth's English  subjects ;  but  that  if  Elizabeth 
desired  any  explanation  of  her  conduct  towards 
Moray,  it  would  be  willingly  given,  as  soon  as 
Elizabeth  explained  her  motives  for  committing  to 
the  Tower  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox, 
mother-in-law  and  aunt  of  Mary;  and  that  as  soon 
as  Elizabeth  stated  any  other  grounds  of  offence, 
they  should  be  answered  as  satisfactorily  as  the 
above  had  been.* 

Having  thus  triumphantly  replied  to  the  English 
queen's  irritating  message,  Mary,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  conciliation,  had  the  magnanimity  to  propose 
that  the  following  articles  should  be  mutually 
agreed  upon.  On  the  part  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Scotland : — First.  That  their  majesties,  being 
satisfied  of  the  queen  their  sister's  friendship,  are 
content  to  assure  the  queen,  that  during  the  term 
of  her  life,  or  that  of  her  lawful  issue,  they  will  not, 
directly  or  indirectly,  attempt  anything  prejudicial 
to  their  sister's  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  or  in 
any  way  disturb  the  quietness  of  that  kingdom. 
Second.  They  will  enter  into  no  communication 
with  any  subject  or  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
England  in  prejudice  of  their  said  sister  and  her 
lawful  issue,  or  receive  into  their  protection  any 
subjects  of  the  realm  of  England,  with  whom  their 
sister  may  have  occasion  to  be  offended.  Third. 
They  will  not  enter  into  any  league  or  confedera- 
tion with  any  foreign  prince,  to  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  displeasure  of  the  Queen  and  the  realm  of 
England.  Fourth.  They  ■s'sill  enter  into  any  such 
league  and  confederation  with  the  Queen  and 
realm  of  England,  as  shall  be  for  the  weal  of  the 
princes  and  subjects  on  both  sides.  And,  Fifth, 
thej'  will  not  go  about  to  procure,  in  any  way, 
alteration,  innovation,  or  change  in  the  religion, 
laws,  or  liberties  of  the  realm  of  England,  though 
it  should  please  God,  at  any  time  hereafter,  to 
call  them  to  the  succession  of  that  kingdom.  In 
consideration  of  these  offers,  the  three  following 
equally  reasonable  articles  were  to  be  agreed  to 
on  the  part  of  England.  First.  That  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  accession  to  the  crown,  failing 
Elizabeth  and  her  lawful  issue,  shall  be  established, 
first  in  the  person  of  Mary  and  her  lawful  issue, 
and  failing  them,  in  the  person  of  the  Countess  of 
Lennox  and  her  lawful  issue,  by  the  law  of  God 
and  nature  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of  the  said 
crown.  Second.  That  the  second  offer  made  by  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Scotland  be  also  made  on  the 
part  of  England.  And  Tliird,  that  the  third  offer 
shall  be  likewise  mutual. t     In  other  words,  that 
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Elizabeth  should  cease  to  give  countenance  or 
assistance  to  the  Scottish  malcontents — a  stipula- 
tion on  which  Mary  had  good  reason  peremptorilv 
to  insist,  for  she  could  not  but  suspect  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  truth,  that  Elizabeth  had  through- 
out fomented  the  distui-bances  which  had  taken 
place  in  Scotland.  The  English  ambassador  was 
at  the  same  time  informed,  that  "unless  he  would 
promise  on  his  honour  not  to  meddle  with  the 
rebels,  the  queen  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
placing  a  guard  round  his  house."  To  this  reason- 
able demand,  Randolph  replied  in  the  most  insolent 
terms,  declaring  that  ho  would  promise  nothing 
either  on  honour,  honesty,  word,  or  writing  ;  and 
as  for  guards  to  attend  him,  he  threatened  that 
they  should  fare  full  ill,  unless  stronger  and  better 
armed  than  his  own  servants.  Lethington  then 
requested  him  to  withdraw  to  Berwick,  bat  to  this 
request,  also,  he  returned  a  peremptory  refusal.* 
^Vith  equiil  insolence,  Tamworth  not  only  refused 
to  give  Darnley  the  royal  title,  but  declined  to  ac- 
cejjt  a  passport  because  it  bore  the  regal  signature 
of  Hem-y  as  well  as  Mary.  A  hint  of  this  had 
probably  been  given  to  the  borderers,  for  on  his 
way  home  the  arrogant  en\oy  was  waylaid,  mal- 
treated, and  carried  a  jjrisoner  to  Hume  Castle, 
where  he  was  detained  for  some  time.  Randolph 
complained  of  this  outrage  to  the  Scottish  queen,  but 
was  drily  told  that  it  was  Tarn  worth's  own  fault  in 
refusing  the  safe-conduct  which  was  offered  him.f 

At  this  juncture,  the  queen  manifested  the 
hostile  feelings  which  she  now  entertained  towards 
the  Earl  of  iMoray,  by  restoring  to  favour  those 
nobles  who  had  long  been  his  avowed  enemies. 
Lord  Gordon,  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Huntley,  who 
had  been  detained  a  prisoner  ever  since  his  father's 
insurrection  in  the  year  1562,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  was  shortly  after  restored  to  his  estates  and 
honours  ;  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  an  accomplice  of 
Huntley,  was  recalled  from  banishment;  and  the 
profligate  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  "  enemy  of  all 
honest  men,"  as  he  was  justly  termed,  was  invited 
to  return  into  Scotland.  The  favour  thus  shown 
to  his  implacable  adversaries  was  regarded  by 
Moray  and  his  associates  as  a  proof  of  the  inexorable 
resentment  which  Mary  cherished  against  them, 
and  matters  were  speedily  brought  to  an  extremity. 
On  the  loth  of  August,  IMoray,  the  Duke,  Argyle 


Glencairn,  Rothes,  and  others  of 


Jtor.iy  and  his 


the  insurgent  barons,  having  re-  associates  take 
ceived  a  small  supply  of  money  "P  arms, 
from  Elizabeth,  appeared  in  arms  at  Ayr,  and 
endeavoured  to  raise  their  friends  and  followers  in 
the  western  counties.  jNIary  declared  to  the 
English  ambassador,  that  "  she  would  rather  lose 
her  crown  than  not  chastise  them  for  their  mis- 
conduct ; "  and,  with  the  utmost  promptitude  and 
energy,  adopted  measures  for  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  insurrection.  She  issued  a  sum- 
mons to  the  barons  and  gentry  of  her  kingdom  to 
come   to   her   assistance   with   "  their  whole  kin, 

*  Keith,  vol,  ii.  p.  355 ;  Tytjer,  vol.  vii.  p.  5, 
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friends,  and  household,"  as  she -was  preparing  to  g-o 
in  person  against  the  rebels  ;  and  so  cordially  was 
(he  appeal  responded  to,  that,  on  the  26th  of 
August,  she  was  able  to  take  the  field  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  men.  In  order  to  encourage  her 
troops,  and  to  show  that  she  was  determined  to 
share  witli  them  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of 
the  wa;-,  she  rode  with  pistols  at  her  saddlebow, 
and  is  reported  oven  to  have  worn  a  liglit  suit  of 
defcnsi\-e  armour  under  her  embroidered  riding- 
dress.  She  reached  Glasgow  on  the  29th,  expect- 
ing to  meet  the  insurgents  there,  but  conscious 
of  their  inferiority  in  numbers,  and  probably 
daunted  by  the  unexpected  celerity  and  vigour  of 
the  queen's  movement,  they  did  not  venture  to 
face  her  in  the  field,  but  turning  aside  towards 
Hamilton,  they  evaded  the  royal  army  and  marched 
to  Edinburgh,  which  they  entered  on  the  last  day 
of  August.*  But  all  their  efforts  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  arms  entirely  failed. 
"  Thej'  got  no  good  of  their  coming,"  says  Knox, 
"though  they  dispatched  messengers  northward 
and  southward  praying  for  succour,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  caused  to  beat  their  drums,  desiring  all  such 
men  as  would  receive  wages  for  the  defence  of  the 
glory  of  God  to  resort  the_  following  day  to  the 
church,  where  they  should  receive  good  pay.  But 
they  profited  little  that  way,  neither  could  they  in 
Edinburgh  get  any  comfort  or  support,  for  none  or 
few  resorted  unto  them."  Finding  that  the  citizens 
regarded  their  cause  with  disapprobation  or  indif- 
ference, they  addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen,  ofi'cr- 
ing  to  submit  their  cause  to  be  tried  by  tlie  laws  of 
their  country ;  and  declaring  that  they  desired 
only  that  the  Protestant  faith  should  be  secured 
against  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and 
that  the  administration  of  public  affairs  should  be 
entrusted  to  those  in  whom  the  nation  could  have 
confidence ;  f  but  adding,  that  if  their  enemies 
continued  to  seek  their  lives,  their  blood  should  be 
dearly  bought.  On  learning,  however,  that  the 
queen  was  advancing  against  them,  without  wait- 
ing for  a  reply,  they  abandoned  the  capital  with 
precipitation,  and  retired  to  Dumfries.  From  this 
place  they  dispatched  Robert  ]Melvil  to  the  English 
court,  to  entreat  that  a  body  of  troops  and  some 
ships  of  war  should  immediatelj^  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.!: 

Elizabeth  was  willing  to  assist  the  insurgents 
Elizabuth's       ^s  far  as    she    could   do   so   with 

crooked  poHcy.  safety  to  herself,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  she  was  careful  to  preserve  appearances, 
and  to  a-soid  an  open  rupture  with  Mary.  She, 
therefore,  with  her  characteristic  duplicity,  wrote 
to  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  remitting  him  three  thou- 
sand pounds,  one  thousand  of  which  was  to  be  paid 
immediately  to  Moray  in  the  most  private  v.ay 
possible,  and  as  if  the  money  came  from  Bedford 
himself,  and  further  advances    might  be  made  if 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  364,  36.5. 

t  Knox  saj's  they  had  "written  twice  already  to  the  same 
effect. 
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required.  "  And  when  we  perceive,"  she  con- 
tinued, -'by  your  sundry  letters,  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  said  Earl  of  Jloray  and  his  associates 
that  they  might,  at  least,  have  three  hundred  of 
our  soldiers  to  aid  them,  and  that  you  also  write 
that  though  we  would  not  command  you  to  give 
them  aid,  yet  if  we  would  but  wink  at  your  doing 
therein,  and  seem  to  blame  you  for  attempting 
such  things  as  you  with  the  help  of  others  sliould 
bring  about,  you  doubt  not  but  things  would  do 
well.  W>3  are  content,  and  do  authoiise  you,  if 
you  shall  see  it  necessary  for  their  defence,  to  let 
them  (as  of  your  own  adventure,  and  without  no- 
tification that  you  have  any  direction  tlierein  from 
us)  have  the  number  of  three  hundred  soldiers, 
when  you  shall  expressly  advertise  that  you  send 
them  that  aid  only  for  their  defence,  and  not 
therewith  to  make  war  against  the  queen,  wherein 
you  shall  so  precisely  deal  with  them  that  they 
may  perceive  your  cause  to  be  such,  as  if  it  should 
otherwise  appear,  your  danger  should  be  so  great 
as  all  the  friends  you  have  could  not  be  able  to 
save  you  towards  us.  And  so,  we  assure  you,  our 
conscience  movcth  us  to  charge  you  so  to  proceed 
with  them,  for  ol-herwise  than  to  preserve  them 
from  i-uin  wo  do  not  yield  to  give  them  aid  of 
money  or  men ;  and  yet  we  would  not  that  either 
of  these  were  known  to  be  our  act,  but  rather  to  be 
covered  with  your  own  desire  and  attempt."* 
Elizabeth,  however,  soon  discovered  that  lier  am- 
bassador had  as  greatly  overrated  the  strength  of 
the  insurgents,  as  he  had  underrated  the  power 
and  popularity  of  the  queen,  and  the  orders  to 
Bedford  were  therefore  countermanded,  and  the 
promised  succours,  for  which  Moray  and  his  asso- 
ciates so  eagerly  looked,  never  arrived,  f 

Finding  themselves   disappointed  in   their   ex- 
pectations of  being  ioined  by  the   „,     . 

ill       p  ii     T>     t     i      I         t       J-"^  msurseuta 
great  body  ot  the  Protestant  party    ]j,;,i(g  otters  of 

in  Scotland,  as  well  as  of  assistance      submission, 

from   the   English  court,   the   in-     wliich  are  re- 

lected. 
surgent  nobles  wrote  once  more  to 

Queen  Mary,  offering  "  to  return  to  their  allegiance 

provided  she  would  restore  to  them   their  forfeit 

estates,  replace  them  in  the  places  and  preferments 

they  formerly  enjoyed,  and  that  she  should  renroye 

all  foreigners  from  her  service,  and  refrain  from  the 

use  of  the  mass."     As  !Mary  treated   their  offers 

with    contempt,    they   published    a    proclamation 

declaring  that  "  their  motives  in  taking  up  arms 

were  for  the  security  of  their  religion,  the  glory  of 

God,  and  to   prevent  infractions  on  the  laws  and 

liberties  of  the  realm  by  two  or  three  foreigners 

who  hud  the  sole  guidance  of  the  queen."     They 

also  made  another  and  more  urgent,      Their  appeal 

but  still  fruitless,  appeal  to  Eliza-     to  Elizabeth. 

beth  for  assistance,  and   instructed   their   agent, 

Robert  Jlelvil,  to  assure  the  English  queen  that 

Mary  and  her  counsellors  were  plotting  the  utter 

*  Appendix  to  Eobertson's  History  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
No.  XllI, 

t  State  Paper  Office.    Lords  of  Sc-.tbind  to  Mr.  llelvil, 
15tli  September,  1565  ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  6. 
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subTersion  of  the  Cliuvch  of  Clirist  within  the 
realm,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Popery  and 
superstition.  They  described  the  grievous  dilapi- 
dation of  the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  which,  thej 
affirmed,  had  led  to  the  persecution  of  honourable 
men,  and  complained  of  the  promotion  of  Riccio 
and  other  foreigners  to  the  place  in  council,  which 
properly  belonged  to  the  ancient  nobility.  Darnley, 
a  stranger  and  the  subject  of  another  realm,  had 
intruded  himself,  they  alleged,  into  the  state, 
and  claimed  the  name  and  authority  of  a  king, 
against  all  order  that  ever  was  used  in  the  realm  ; 
while  they,  because  they  desired  tlie  redress  of 
these  abuses,  were  persecuted  as  traitors  and 
enemies  to  the  commonwealth.  "  The  cause," 
said  they,  "  why  our  destruction  is  sought  is,  first, 
the  zeal  we  bear  to  the  maintenance  of  the  true 
religion ;  and,  sccondlj",  the  care  that  we  have  to 
redress  the  past  enormities  lately  crept  into  the 
public  regimen  of  this  miserable  commonwealth."* 
These  apprehensions  were  certainly  not  without 

,,  ,  ,.  foundation.  The  appointment  of 
Ma/y  s  appli-  i^-  ■  ,  .,  ■  i 
cation  for  aid  Riccio  to  the  important  and  con- 
to  the  King  of  fidential  office  of  secretary  to  the 
Spain  and  to  ,gg,j  ^^.^^  matter  of  public  noto- 
the  Pope.  \                              .            ' 

riety,  and  liad  given  great  offence 

to  the  haughty  nobility  of  Scotland.  JNIary  had  at 
this  juncture  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Philip  11.  of  Spain,  expressing  her  desire  to  commit 
herself,  her  husband,  and  her  realm  to  his  protection. 
In  an  autograph  letter  to  this  monarch,  she  declares 
her  own  and  her  husband's  devoted  attachment  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  expresses  her 
conviction  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her  Protestant 
subjects  to  deprive  them  of  their  crown,  unless 
they  obtained  the  support  of  France  or  Spain.  "  The 
struggle,"  she  says,  "  is  not  merely  for  tlie  crown, 
but  for  the  liberty  of  the  Church,  which  otherwise 
will  be  crushe'd  for  ever."t  Philip  not  only  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  assist  the  Scottish 
queen  to  subdue  the  Protestant  rebels,  to  maintain 
the  ancient  faith,  and  to  vindicate  her  rights  to 
the  English  throne ;  but,  as  an  earnest  of  the  aid 
which  he  was  prepared  to  afford,  he  placed  twenty 
thousand  crowns  in  the  hands  of  his  ambassador 
at  .the  court  of  Eiigiai'd,  with  orders  to  employ  it 
"  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  address  in  support 
of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her  husband. "J  Alary 
had  also  solicited  pecuniary  assistance  from  the 
Pope,  who  sent  her  a  remittance  of  eight  thousand 
crowns  in  a  vessel  wliich  was  wrecked  on  the 
English  coast,  near  Bamborough  ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  tliough  a  lioraan  Catholic  and  a 
friend  of  Mary,  seized  the  money,  which  he  posi- 
tively refused  to  give  up.§ 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Borders  in  pursuit  of 
the   insurgents,  Mary  deemed   it  prudent  to  pro- 

*  MS.  State  Paper  OfBce,  Informations  given  to  tlie 
Queen's  Majesty  of  England  and  the  Conneil  in  favour 
of  religion  in  Scotland,  September  22,  1565;  T\  tier 
vol,  vii.  p.  S.  "        ' 

■f  Labanolf,  vol.  i. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

§  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  309;  Melvifs  Mcmoird. 


tion  against 
the  insurgents. 


vide  for  the  security  of  the  central  districts  of  the 
kingdom.      She  therefore,    accom-      Mary's  visit 
panicd  by  Darnley,  led  her  army     to  Fife,  Sept., 
from  Stirling  through  Fife  to  St.  ^°^^- 

Andrew's,  and  took  possession  on  the  way  of  Castle 
Campbell,  a  stronghold  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  At 
St.  Andrew's  she  obliged  some  of  the  barons,  whose 
fidehty  she  suspected,  to  subscribe  a  bond  for 
her  defence ;  and  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  rebels,  declaring  that  they  used  religion  only 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  their  wicked  designs,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Moray  was  actuated  by  an  insa- 
tiable ambition,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  riches  and  honours  however  great,  unless 
he  should  also  continue  to  have,  Herproelama- 
as  he  had  too  long  had,  the  queen 
and  the  whole  realm  in  his  own 
hands,  to  be  used  and  governed  at  his  pleasure. 
"  By  letter  sent  from  themselves  to  us,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  they  make  plain  pr-ofession  that  the 
establishment  of  religion  will  not  content  them, 
but  we  must  perforce  be  governed  by  such  council 
as  it  shall  please  them  to  appoint  unto  us."  "  The 
like,"  she  adds,  "  was  never  demanded  of  any  of 
our  most  noble  progenitors  heretofore,  yea,  not 
even  of  governors  or  regents,  but  the  prince,  or 
such  as  occupied  his  place,  ever  chose  his  council  of 
such  as  he  thought  most  fit  for  the  purpose.  When 
we  ourselves  were  of  less  age,  and  at  our  first  arrival 
in  our  realm,  we  had  free  choice  of  our  council  at 
our  pleasure  ;  and  now,  when  we  are  at  our  full 
majority,  shall  we  be  brought  back  to  the  state  of 
pupils  and  minors,  or  be  put  under  tutelage  ?  So 
long  as  some  of  them  bore  the  whole  swing  with 
us  themselves,  this  matter  was  never  called  in 
question,  but  now,  when  they  cannot  be  longer 
permitted  to  do  and  undo  all  things  of  their 
appetite,  they  will  put  a  bridle  in  our  mouths,  and 
give  us  a  council  chosen  after  their  phantasj' !  To 
speak  it  in  plain  language,  they  would  be  king 
themselves  ;  or,  at  tlie  least,  leaving  to  us  the 
bare  narne  and  title,  take  to  themselves  the  whole 
use  and  administration  of  the  kingdom."* 

From  St.  Andrew's  Mary  proceeded  to  Dundee, 
on  which  she   imposed  a  fine  of      Her  visit  to 
two  thousand  marks,  on  the  plea      Dundee  and 
that  the  magistrates  of  that  town  teith. 

had  secretly  favoured  the  insurgents,  and  allowed 
some   men   to   be   levied  there   for  their  service. 
After  a  brief  visit  to  Perth  and  Dunfermline,  she 
returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  of  September, 
having    everywhere    received  a   cordial    welcome 
from  her  subjects.      Elizabeth,  meanwhile,   with 
many   fair    professions    of  regard     Elizabeth  in- 
and  friendship  for  Alary,  had  prof-    tercedes  for  the 
fered  her  good   offices' to   eflfect   a     m^l™"t™ts. 
reconciliation    between  the   insurgent  nobles   and 
their   sovereign.       But   Mary   replied  with    great 
spirit,   that   "  if  it   should   please   the   Queen   of 
England  to  send  any  person  properly  accredited 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  themselves,  by 
explaining  and  comparing  the  various  causes  of 
*  Appendi.\  to  Keith, 
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displeasure  that  had  unfortunately  arisen,  he 
should  be  heartily  welcome,  as  it  was  her  greatest 
wish  to  establish  and  preserve  relations  of  perfect 
amity  with  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  if  it  were 
only  for  a  pretence  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
her  realm,   with  regard   to  the  matters  between 

Mary  rejects  tier  and  her  subjects,  she  wished 
her  oft-ers.  fo  have  it  plainly  understood  that 
she  would  not  endure  such  interference  either 
from  the  Queen  of  England  or  any  other  monarch," 
adding,  "  that  she  was  perfectly  able  herself  to 
chastise  her  rebels  and  bring  them  to  reason."* 

De  Foix,  the  French  ambassador,  to  whom  Eli- 
zabeth expressed  herself  in  very  angry  terms  at 
this  rejection  of  her  friendly  oflRces,  having  endea- 
voured to  mediate  between  the  two  queens,  was 
requested  by  Elizabeth  to  hear  from  Cecil  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  complaint  which  the  insur- 
gents had  against  their  sovereign.     That  crafty 

Cecil's  state-      statesman  professed  his  inability  to 

ment  of  the  say  who  was  most  to  blame  in  the 
case  of  the       quarrel,  but  stated  that  "  he  had 

msursents.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  j^  ^jj  proceeded  from 
the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scotland  with  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  previously  to  which  she  and 
her  subjects  had  lived  in  the  greatest  harmony, 
owing  to  the  good  administration  and  faithful 
services  of  those  whom  she  at  present  pursued. 
All  that  Moray  and  his  friends  required,"  he  added, 
was,  "  that  the  queen  should  replace  them  in  the 
same  state  of  peace  and  repose  they  had  enjoyed 
previous  to  her  marriage,  and  that  she  should  re- 
move all  causes  of  complaint  which  had  been  given 
by  innovations  against  their  laws,  liberties,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  nobles."  De  Foix  inquired 
what  innovations  had  been  made  by  the  Scottish 
queen;  Cecil  replied,  that  "according  to  the  laws 
of  the  realm,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  the 
Earl  of  Argj'le  were  hereditary  councillors  of  the 
crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  they  had  been  driven 
away.  Moreover,  that  the  husband  of  the  Queen 
of  Scotland,  against  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  nearest  in  blood,  had  been 
proclaimed  king.  Yet  her  first  husband,  King 
Francis,  being  Dauphin  of  France,  never  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Scotland  till  it  had  been, 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  general  consent  of  the 
Estates  of  that  i-ealm — a  prince  very  great  in  com- 
parison of  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  was 
of  no  account."  Cecil  also  alleged  that  Darnley 
M-as  accused  of  having  wished  "  to  slay  the  Earl 
of  Jloray,  and  having  treated  him  at  all  times  with 
threats  and  various  kinds  of  insults,"  and  that  the 
malcontents  complained  of  the  great  consideration 
with  which  Mary  treated  her  two  Italian  servantti, 
David  Kiccio  and  Francisco. t 

Mary's  indignation  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
insurgents  was  now  so  great,  that  she  would  listen 
to  no  intercession  on  their  behalf.  "  She  is  now  so 
offended,"  says  Randolph,  "  that  she  cannot  abide 

*  Conversation  between  Elizabetli  and  De  Foix  ,  Teulet, 
vol.  it.  p.  70  ;  .Miss  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  195. 
t  Ibid.  p.  197. 


any  man  that  wishcth  concord  between  her  and 
them."  At  tliis  moment.  Monsieur  de  Mauvissiere, 
the  Sieur  de  Castclnau,  arrived  in  Scotland,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  French  king  to  carry  his 
congratulations  to  Mary  and  Darnley  on  their  mar- 
riage, with  instructions  to  attempt  ,.,     .  , 

.,.    ,.        ,  ,.  '■,  Fruitless  attempt 

a  reconciliation  between  .Mary  and    .,(  niediation  on 

Elizabeth.      On    passing    through    the  pavt  of  the 

England,     however,      Mauvissiere       French  am- 

•     1         ,,      -r^,.     ,      ,  1,  bassaaor. 

was  induced  by  Elizabeth  and  the 

French  ambassador  there  to  include  the  insurgent 
nobles  in  his  specific  mission,  and  with  that  view 
obtained  letters  from  his  master  addressed  to  them, 
Mary,  however,  expressed  great  dissatisfaction  when 
this  was  made  known  to  her.  She  declared  to  the 
French  envoy  that  nothing  had  been  done  on  her 
part  to  provoke  the  revolt ;  that  she  had  made 
no  alteration  in  the  established  religion  ;  and,  in 
regard  to  the  marriage,  the  insurgent  lords  had 
agreed  to  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  endea- 
voured to  prevent  it,  wishing  to  be  kings  them- 
selves instead  of  subjects.  They  v\ere  devoid 
of  faith,  she  alleged,  to  their  native  sovereign, 
having  applied  for  aid  to  the  Queen  of  England, 
and  offered  to  become  tributaries  to  her,  instead  of 
performing  their  leal  duty  to  their  queen  and 
country.  She  would  not  allow  subjects  like  these 
to  give  laws  to  her,  and  convert  her  realm,  which 
from  ancient  time  had  been  a  monarchy,  into  a 
republic.  She  would  prefer  death  to  seeing  it  come 
to  that.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  declared  that 
her  whole  reliance  was  on  France,  wliich  would 
lose  something  if  she  were  crushed,  seeing  that  the 
kings  of  France  had  often  had  good  service  fiom 
the  Scots.  But  if  she  were  abandoned  by  her 
royal  brother  and  mothei--in-law,  she  would  be 
compelled  to  seek  aid  from  another  prince.  She 
then  entreated  Mauvissiere  to  keep  back  the  letters 
which  he  carried  to  the  insurgent  loids,  and  not  to 
tell  a  living  creature  that  he  had  been  instructed 
to  negotiate  between  them  and  her.  "  1  would 
rather  lose  an  arm,"  she  passionately  exclaimed, 
"  than  they  should  receive  those  letters  Avliich  the 
King  of  France  has  written -to  them."  *  Mauvis- 
siere informed  her,  that  the  King  of  Fiance  and  (he 
Queen-mother  earnestly  advised  lier  to  make  some 
concessions  to  induce  her  nobles  to  live  in  peace 
with  her ;  but  he  at  length  yielded  to  her  impor- 
tunity, and  agreed  not  to  deliver  the  letters  which 
his  master  had  written  to  the  insurgents. 

Mary  was  at  this  time  reduced  to  great  pecu- 
niary straits  in  maintaining  the  Mary's  pecuniary 
forces  which  she  had  collected  to  ditficulties. 
take  the  field  against  the  malcontents.  She  had 
already  been  compelled  to  pledge  part  of  her  jewels 
for  two  thousand  marks— a  sum  totally  inadequate 
to  her  necessities — and  now  sought  to  recruit  her 
exhausted  finances  by  borrowing  sums  of  money 
from  the  merchants  of  Edinburgh.  Having  dis- 
covered that  several  of  them  who  had  excused  thcni- 
selves   from    contributing  to  this  loan,  under  the 

*  Teulet's   "Pieces   et   Doeumens."     Hiss   Strickliiud't 
Lives,  vol.  iv.  p.  206. 
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pretext  of  poverty,  liad  been  recently  affording  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  tlie  Insurgents,  she  summoned  seven- 
teen of  the  offenders  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  amerced  them  In  a  thousand  marks  ; 
and  those  who  had  met  the  rebel  lords  at  Dumfries 
had  to  pay  an  equal  sum.  A  loan  of  ten  thousand 
marks  was  granted  by  the  Corporation  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  condition  of  their  receiving  from  the 
queen  the  mortgage  of  the  superiority  of  Leith. 
Having  thus  raised  the  necessarj'  funds  for  the 
expedition,  Mary  quitted  the  capital  on  the  8th 
She  expels  the  °^  October,  to  march  southwards 
insurgents  from  against  the  insurgents,  who  still 
Scotland.  jj^y  -ivith  a  small  force  at  Dumfries. 
On  her  approach,  at  the  head  of  an  army  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  men,  Moray 
and  his  associates,  unable  to  make  head  against  this 
greatly  superior  force,  retreated  across  the  Border, 
and  took  refuge  in  Carlisle.  Maxwell  of  Terregles, 
a  powerful  Border  baron  who  had  recently  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  raised  a  troop  of  liorse  for  their 
service  with  a  thousand  pounds  of  English  money 
which  he  had  received  for  that  purpose,  hastened 
to  make  his  submission  ;  and  Mai-y,  after  granting 
him  a  pardon,  and  visiting  his  castle  of  Lochmaben, 
where  he  entertained  her  and  her  consort  for  three 
days,  returned  to  Edinburgh  on  the  18th  October, 
and  disbanded  her  armiy,  leaving  Bothwell  with 
some  troops  to  watch  the  Borders.* 

Meanwhile,  the  fugitive  nobles,  being  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  fixed  their 
i-esidence  at  Newcastle,  whence  Moray  and  the 
Abbot  of  Kilwinning  were  deputed  to  proceed  to 
the  English  court,  and  lay  their  claims  before  the 
queen.  The  failure  of  their  enterprise,  however, 
had  satisfied  Elizabeth  that  she  had  been  misled  by 
her  agents  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  influence  of 
the  malcontents  had  been  greatly  overrated.  She 
Her  spirited  had,  moreover,  latelj'  received  a 
remonstranco  spirited  remonstrance  from  ]Mar3-, 
with  Ehzabeth.  ^,^  account  of  the  policy  she  had 
followed  in  sowing  discord  and  jealousies  among 
her  subjects.  "  Your  ministers,"  she  said,  "  on 
the  Borders,  are  threatening  to  put  to  fire  and 
sack  those  subjects  who  met,  according  to  their 
duty,  to  assist  us  against  our  rebels,  instead  of  ac- 
cording the  aid  I  had  hoped  from  you,  and  which 
I  protest  before  God  I  would  have  given  to 
you  had  you  been  in  like  circumstances.  Never- 
theless, I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  you,  being  so 
nearly  related  to  me,  would  show  so  little  regard  to 
my  cause  as  to  place  on  an  equality  with  me  men 
in  whom  I  am  assured  you  will  find,  in  the  end,  no 
more  faith  than  I  have  done.  If  I  be  deceived  in 
my  opinion  of  your  natural  affection,  I  would  at 
the  least  appeal,  as  behoves  a  good  sister,  to  the 
duty  which  all  Christian  princes  owe  each  other, 
lost  you  should  find  others  take  example  from  your 
conduct  to  do  the  like.  And  if  you  are  pleased, 
which  I  cannot  believe,  to  make  common  cause 
A\  ith  my  traitors,  I  shall  regret  to  be  compelled  not 
to  conceal  from  all  the  princes  our  allies  this  great 
»  Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  370,  371, 


wrong,  which  we  are  willing  to  impute  to  the  fault 
of  your  officers,  unless  we  have  plain  declaration 
that  it  is  so."  * 

The  English  queen  was  alarmed  at  the  threats 
conveyed  in  this  letter,  and  anxious  j-aigehood  and 
to  save  appearances  and  to  justify  dissimulation  of 
herself  to  the  French  and  Spanish  *«  EngUsii 
ambassadors,  who  accused  her  in 
no  measured  terms  of  fomenting,  by  her  intrigues, 
the  commotions  in  Scotland,  she  abandoned  to 
their  fate  without  hesitation  the  men  wlio  had 
hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  dependanco 
on  her  promises,  and  treated  them  with  open  and 
studied  insult  and  scorn.  As  soon  as  she  heard 
that  Moray  was  on  his  waj-  to  her  court,  she  sent 
a  messenger  to  stop  him,  and  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  not  meet  for  him  to  have  any  "open  dealing" 
with  her.  The  earl  remained  at  Ware,  till,  at 
the  earnest  entreaty  of  Bedford,  a  secret  messenger 
was  sent  to  him,  permitting  him  to  continue  his 
journey.  A  considerable  time  elapsed,  however, 
before  he  could  obtain  an  audience  of  the 
queen,  and  this  favour  was  only  granted  him  at 
length  through  the  intercession  of  the  French  am- 
bassador. When  he  was  admitted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Elizabeth,  with  her  characteristic  dissi- 
mulation, and  more  than  her  usual  efirontery,  she 
demanded  "  how  he,  a  rebel  to  her  sister  of  Scotland, 
durst  take  the  boldness  upon  him.  Her  base  treat- 
to  come  into  her  realm  ?  "  "  These  1"'^°'  "^  Moray, 
and  the  like  words  got  he,"  says  Knox,  "  instead  of 
the  good  and  courteous  entertainment  he  expected." 
Moraj',  in  reply,  referred  to  the  promises  of  support 
thev  had  all  along  received  from  her  in  their  enter- 
prise. "Madam,"  said  he,  "whatsoever  thing 
your  majesty  meant  in  your  heart  we  are  thereof 
ignorant,  but  thus  much  we  know  assuredly,  that 
we  had  lately  promises  of  aid  and  support  by  your 
ambassador  and  familiar  servants  i)r  your  name  ; 
and,  further,  we  have  your  own  handi,\riting  con- 
firming the  said  promises."  t  This  defence  so 
exasperated  Elizabeth,  that  she  declared  the  earl 
and  his  friend  should  receive  nothing  from  her 
but  neglect  and  scorn,  until  he  publicly  retracted 
the  assertion  which  he  had  made.  With  this  de- 
mand ISIoray  and  his  companion,  the  Abbot  of 
Kilwinning,  had  the  mean]iess  and  dishonesty  to 
comply.  In  the  presence  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  they  affirmed,  upon  their  knees,  ac- 
cording to  preconcerted  arrangement,  that  the 
Queen  of  England  had  never  moved  them  to  any 
opposition  or  resistance  against  their  own  sovereign. 
"  Now,"  exclaimed  Elizabeth,  "  ye  have  told  the 
truth ;  for  neither  did  I,  nor  any  in  my  name,  stir 
ye  up  against  your  queen ;  for  your  abominable 
treason  might  serve  for  example  to  move  my  own 
subjects  to  rebel  against  me.  Therefore,  get  ye  out 
of  my  presence — ye  arc  but  unworthy  traitors."  X 

Elizabeth  took  great  credit  to  herself,  in  a  letter 
which  she  wrote  to  the  Scottish  queen,  for  the  re- 

*  L,abaaoff,  vol.  i. ;  Miss  Strickhmd,  vol.  iv.  p.  211. 
t  Knox,  \ul.  ii.  p.  513. 
i  Meli'il's  Itemou-s,  p.  135. 
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hiike  which  she  thus  administered  to  liev  rebellious 
subjects.  "  I  could  have  wished,"  she  wrote,  "  that 
your  ears  had  been  judges,  to  hear  both  the  honour 
and  affection  which  I  manifested  towards  you,  to 
the  complete  disproof  of  what  is  stated,  that  I 
defended  3-our  rebel  subjects  against  you,  which 
will  be  always  very  far  removed  from  my  heart,  it 
being  to")  great  an  ignominy  for  a  princess,  I  will 
not  say  to  do,  but  even  to  suffer."  *  The  liistory  of 
these  transactions  is  thus  briefly  and  quaintly 
summed  up  by  Sir  James  Melvil : — "  Mary  chasit 
the  rebel  lords  here  and  there,  till  at  length  they 
^vere  compidleJ  to  flee  into  England  for  refuge  to 
lier  that  had  promised  by  her  ambassadors  to  wair 
(expend)  her  croun  in  their  defence,  in  case  they 
were  driven  to  any  strait  for  their  opposition  to 
the  said  marriage."  "But  Elizabeth,"  he  adds, 
"  handlit  the  matter  sae  subtilly,  and  the  other 
twa  sae  blaitly  (timidly),  that  she  triumphed  both 
over  tliem  and  the  ambassadors."  The  earl  and 
his  friend  returned  in  deep  dejection  to  their  asso- 
ciates at  Newcastle,  where  they  lived  for  some 
time  in  great  distress. 

Mary  had  waited  with  anxiety  to  see  what  recep- 
llarv's  satisfac-    tion  her  malcontent  nobles  would 

tion  at  then-      meet   with  at  the   English    court: 

discomfiture.  ^^^^  whatever  credit  she  might  at- 
tach to  the  deceitful  professions  of  her  royal  cousin, 
she  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  welcome  news 
of  the  severe  treatment  which  Moray  had  received. 
The  intelligence  was  communicated  to  her  by  the 
French  ambassador,  and  was  immediately  published 
to  her  court.  An  express  was  forwarded  to  Darnley, 
who  at  the  time  was  absent  on  a  hawking  expe- 
dition ;  and  letters  announcing  tlie  gratifying  fact 
were  ordered  to  be  written,  and  dispatched  to  all 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  party  of  Mary  and  her 
husband  were  greatly  elated  by  the  news,  while 
"  all  the  contrary  faction,"  says  Randolph,  "  are 
discouraged,  and  think  themselves  utterly  undone." 

At  this  juncture  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
Tlie  Ilamiltons      greatly    to   the    dissatisfaction    of 

pardoned.  Lennox  and  Darnley,  succeeded  in 

making  his  peace  with  Mary  ;  and,  on  his  humble 
submission,  was  pardoned,  on  condition  of  his 
surrendering  his  castles  of  Hamilton  and  Draphane 
into  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  living  abroad  for 
five  years.     But  measures  were  taken  to  put  the 

Ehzabeth  to  Queen  JIary,  29t]i  Oct.,  1565.  Labanoff's 
Appendix,  vol.  vii.  Randolph,  who  was  a  fitting  agent  for 
his  unscrupulous  sovereign,  stoutly  supported  her  false 
averment;  but  "Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton,  wlio  was  a 
man  of  integrity,  stood  neither  in  awe  of  queen  nor  council, 
but  freely  owned  that  he  had  made  promises  to  the  Scottish 
lords  in  name  of  his  mistress  ;  for  whici^  plainness  it  was 
thought  he  might  have  suffered  largely,  had  ho  not  wisel}- 
obtained  an  Act  of  Secret  Council  for  his  warrant  wlien  he 
came  into  Scotland  and  made  these  promises,  and  whicli 
Act  he  boldly,  at  that  time,  offered  to  produce."' — Keiths 
vol.  ii.  p.  378.  "  The  said  Sir  Nicolas,"  says  Sir  James 
ifelvil,  "  was  so  angry  that  he  had  been  made  an  instru- 
ment to  deceive  the  Scots  banished  lords,  that  lie  ad\'ised 
them  to  sue  humbly  for  pardon  at  their  own  queen's  hand, 
and  to  engage  never  again  to  offend  her  for  satisfaction  of 
any  prince  alive  ;  and  because,  us  they  then  stated,  they 
hail  no  interest,  he  penned  a  persuasive  letter,  and  sent  unto 
her  majesty." — MelciV s  Memoirs,  p.  141. 


law  into  execution  against  the  rest  of  the  insurgent 
nobles,  and  to  strip  them  of  their  titles  and  estates. 
The  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  in  Fehruarv, 
and  it  was  publicly  announced  that  !Moray  and  his 
associates  would  then  he  brought  to  trial,  and  sen- 
tence of  forfeiture  passed  against  them.  To  avert 
the  utter  ruin  thus  impending,  Moray  earnestly 
solicited  the  services  of  all  who  had  any  influence 
at  the  Engli.sh  court ;  he  interceded  with  Leicester 
— wrote  to  Cecil,  imploring  him  to  save  him  from 
being  "  wrecked  for  ever" — addressed  a  letter  to 
Queen  Elizabeth — and  even  condescended  to  send 
a  letter  to  Riceio,  accompatiied  by  the  present  of 
a  rich  diamond,  soliciting  his  assistance.  *  The 
friends  of  the  exiled  nobles  also  Intercession  on 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utm.ost  helialf  of  Moray. 
to  procure  their  pardon.  Sir  James  Jlelvil  repre- 
sented to  Mary,  that  "  since  tlie  Queen  of  England 
had  dealt  so  uncourteously  with  that  nobleman 
before  the  ambassadors,  and  broken  all  her  fine 
promises  to  him  and  the  other  associate  lords,  that 
she  should  take  that  opportunity  of  conciliating  him, 
and  proving  how  much  better  her  service  was  than 
that  of  the  English  sovereign."  \  He  also  strongly- 
urged  the  impolicy  of  dri'ving  the  insurgents  to 
despair,  and  warned  both  the  queen  and  her 
favourite  counsellor,  Riecio,  of  the  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding to  extremities  against  men  who  had  been 
among  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the  kingdom, 
and  who  had  still  many  influential  adherents. 
The  remonstrances  of  this  prudent  and  trusty  ser- 
vant of  the  crown  were  w  arnily  supported  by  Sir 
Nicolas  Throckmorlon,  who  recommended  the  par- 
doning of  the  exiled  nobles  as  a  measure  no  less 
prudent  than  popular.  An  action  of  this  nature, 
he  said,  the  pure  efieet  of  her  nuijesty's  generosity, 
would  spread  the  fame  of  her  lenity  and  modera- 
tion, and  engage  the  English,  and  especially  the 
Protestant  portion  of  them,  to  look  forward  to 
Jlary's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  not 
only  without  prejudice,  but  with  desire.  By  the 
same  means,  a  perfect  harmony  would  be  restored 
among  her  subjects,  who,  if  any  rupture  should 
happen  with  England,  would  serve  her  with  that 
grateful  zeal  which  the  clemency  of  their  sovereign 
could  not  fail  to  inspire.J 

This  moderate  and  judicious  advice  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Mary,  "  as  well,"  ob.scrves  Melvil, 
"  for  the  good  opinion  of  him  that  sent  it,  as  being 
of  her  own  nature  more  inclined  to  mercy  than  to 
rigour,  together  that  she  was  wise,  and  perceived  a 
weal  thereby  unto  the  advancement  of  her  affairs 
in  England.  She  took  a  resolution  to  follow  this 
advice,  and  to  postpone  the  parliament  that  was 
set  to  forfault  the  lords  that  were  fled."  § 

Unfortunately  for  the  welfare  of  Mary  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  at  this  critical  moment 
two  envoys,  De  Rambouillet  and  Clernau,  arrived  in 
Scotland  on  a  special  mission  from  the  French  court, 

*  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  U7. 

+  llobeitson,  vol.  i.  p.  298 ;    Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  38*^388- 
\  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  Ufi. 
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and  threw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  into 
tlie  opposite  scale.  The  former  was  instructed  to  con- 
gratulate the  queen  on  her  marriage,  and  to  invest 
her  consort  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael ;  but  the 
latter,  who  was  specially  accredited  by  the  Car- 
dinal Lorraine  to  confer  with  JMary  on  matters  of 
religion,  along  with  Thornton,  a  messenger  from 
Beaton,  the  Scottish  ambassador  in  France,  who 
eanie  to  court  about  the  same  time,  informed  the 
queen  of  the  confederacy  which,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  infamous  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Duke 
(if  Alva,  had  recently  been  formed  between  France, 
Spain,  and  the  emperor,  for  the  e.xtirpation  of  the 
Protestant  faith  throughout  Europe.*  A  copy  of 
the  "  band"  or  league,  for  this  purpose,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  at  Bayonne  in  the  summer  of  the 
preceding  yeai-,  was  brought  by  Thornton  from  tlie 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  and  Marj-  was  strongly  urged  to 
join  the  coalition,  and  to  avail  herself  of  the  present 
favourable  opportunity  to  crush  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  Scotland.  It  was  represented 
to  her  that  the  measures  wliich  she  contemplated 
for  the  advancement  of  the  Ilomish  faith  would 
never  be  sanctioned  by  the  Estates  of  the  realm,  if 
Moray  and  his  friends  were  allowed  to  return,  and 
resume  their  places  in  parliament ;  and  that  if  she 
neglected  the  present  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
heretical  faction  which  had  so  long  troubled  the 
kingdom  and  thwarted  her  authority,  her  misfor- 
tunes were  only  in  their  commencement,  rviccio, 
who,  according  to  Sir  James  Melvil,  seemed  at  hrst 
inclined  to  recommend  a  more  lenient  policy,  now 
supported  with  all  his  intiuence  the  views  of  the 
French  ambassadors,  which  were  also  enforced  with 
the  utmost  earnestness  by  the  king  and  tlie  whole  of 
the  Romish  party.  Mary  unfortunately  yielded  to 
Miiry  joiii3  the  their  advice,  and  signed  the  league 
RoHiiin  (jHtholic   for    the    extirpation    of    the    I'ro- 

t'-iSUK-  testantsjt    and,    in    pursuance    of 

the  policj'  to  which  she  thus  became  pledged,  she 
resolved  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  banished  lords.  At  the  time  when  she  was 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  intercession  made  in  their 
belialf,  she  adjourned  the  parliament  to  the  7th  of 
April,  but,  by  a  new  proclamation,  the  7th  of 
iMarch  was  now  fixed  for  its  meeting,  and  Moray 
and  his  associates  were  summoned  to  appear  on  the 
12th,  to  answer  for  their  treason. 

As  soon  as  Mary's  adhesion  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic League,   and   her    resolution   to   hasten  the 
Uiifortuniite     meeting  of  parliament  for  the  for- 
rosuU  of  this     felture  of  the  exiled  lords,  became 

^  '"''■  known,  they  saw  at  once  that  their 

only  hope  of  escape  from  ruin  lay  in  the  adoption 
of  promjit  and  desperate  measures  ;  and  a  coalition 
was  formed  between  them  and  the  various  parties 

*  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  391;  Randolph  to  Cecil,  February  7, 
1565 — 6;  llobertson's  Appendix,  No.  XIV. 

t  Some  of  Mary's  partisans  have  recentlv  attempted  to 
invalidate  this  statement,  b\it  the  evidence' is  quite  con- 
clusive. See  Keith,  and  Robertson's  Apoendix,  quoted 
above;  and  Itclvil's  .Meiuoirs,  pp.  6.'i,  64.  An  ahle  resume 
of  the  artjinjients  on  the  other  side  will  be  found  in  Hell's 
Life  of  Uueen  ^Iar_\  ,  chap.  xv. 


who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  queen's  policy,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  overturning  the  government.  Strange 
to  say,  the  queen's  youthful  consort  was  among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  malcontents.  Darnley's 
personal  graces  and  accomplishments  were  unhap- 
pily not  accompanied  by  those  Darnley's  vicious 
moral   and   intellectual  qualifica-  behaviour, 

tions  indispensably  necessary  for  the  position  to 
which  he  had  been  elevated.  He  was  weak,  inex- 
perienced, and  headstrong ;  ambitious  of  power, 
yet  totally  unfit  to  wield  it.  The  grievous  defects 
of  his  character  became  every  day  more  painfully 
apparent,  and  his  behaviour  more  discreditable. 
He  broke  out  into  a  thousand  e.xcesses,  indulged  in 
gross  licentiousness  and  intemperance,  and  not  only 
neglected  the  queen  and  forsook  her  company,  but 
even  publicly  treated  her  with  disrespect  and  brutal 
insult.  The  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  foolish  and  profligate  youth  resented  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  to  restrain  him 
from  disgracing  himself  by  a  public  exposure  of  his 
dissolute  habits,  is  communicated  to  Cecil  by  Sir 
William  Drurj',  in  a  letter  from  Berwick  : — "  Mon- 
sieur de  la  lioc  Paussey  and  his  brotlier  arrived 
here  yesterday  (from  Scotland).  He  is  sick,  my 
Lord  Darnley  having  made  him  drunk  of  agua 
coiiiposila*  All  people  say  that  Darnley  is  too 
much  addicted  to  drinking.  It  is  certainly  reported 
there  was  some  jar  betwi.xt  the  queen  and  him  at  an 
entertainment  in  a  merchant's  house  in  Edinburgh 
—  she  onl_v  dissuading  him  from  drinking  too 
much  himself,  and  enticing  others — in  both  which 
he  proceeded,  and  gave  her  such  words,  that  she 
left  the  place  with  tears ;  which  they  who  know 
their  proceedings  say  are  not  strange  to  be  seen. 
*  *  *  *  His  government  is  very  much  blamed, 
for  he  is  thought  to  be  wilful  and  haughty,  and 
some  say  vicious;  whereof  too  many  were  witnesses 
the  other  day  at  Inchkeith,  with  the  Lord  Robert, 
Fleming,  and  such  like  grave  personages. t  I  will 
not  rehearse  to  your  honour  what  of  certainty  is 
said  of  him  at  his  being  there."  J 

At  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Mary  had  lavished 
on  her  unworthy  consort  all  the  tokens  of  the  most 
devoted  aflection.  §  She  had  illegally,  as  w-ell  as 
unwisely,  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  on  her 
own  authority,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Estates — a  step  taken  in  opposition  to  her  own 
judgment,  and  which  gave  great  offence  to  her 
nobles — his  name  in  all  public  writs  was  signed,  in 
some  before,  in  others  after  her  own,||   and    the 

*  Apparently  the  distilled  ardent  spirit  known  as  whiskey. 
At  that  time,  the  Incorporation  of  Surgeons  in  Edinburgh 
possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  whiskey  in  the  city. 

t  This  was  evidentlv  a  scandalous  drinking  carousal,  on 
the  island  of  Inehkeitli,  in  the  Firth  of  Foi-th. 

t  Brury  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  16th  Feb.,  1565—6.  As  Keith 
remarks^—"  These  must  have  been  black  and  odious  doings, 
which  Sir  William  was  ashamed  to  rehearse." 

J  "  Darnley  is  of  an  insolent,  imperious  temper,  and 
thmks  that  he  is  never  sufficiently  honoured.  The  queen 
does  everything  to  oblige  him,  though  he  cannot  be  pre- 
\  ailed  upon  to  vield  the  smallest  thing  to  please  her." — 
Randolph  to  Cecil,  5th  July,  1565. 

II  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  399.   It  is  alleged  that,  in  consequence 
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jrablic  coin  of  the  realm  issued  subsequent  to  the 

luaniage  also  contained  his  name.     All  tliis,  how- 

e\er,  did  not  content  the  ambitious,  yet  incapable, 

Mis  unsuccessful    J'""'!!  ^^''^O'"  Mary  had  so.  unfor- 

atteiupt  to  tunately    associated    with    herself 

obtain  flie  crown    i^    t^^    sovereignty    of    Scotland, 

matrimonial.  t  ,       .  -        i*    i  i    i  ,i 

and  he  imjienousty  demanded  the 

cruwH  matrimonial — "a  term,"  says  Mr.  Bell, 
"  used  only  by  Scottish  historians,  by  many  of 
whom  its  exact  import  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  understood.  In  its  more  limited  acceptation, 
it  seems  to  have  conferred  upon  the  husband  who 
married  a  wife  of  superior  rank,  the  whole  of  her 
power  and  dignity  so  long  as  their  union  continued. 
Tlius,  if  a  countess  married  an  esquire,  he  might 
become  by  the  marriage  contract  a  matrimonial 
earl,  and  during  the  life  of  the  countess  her  autho- 
rity was  vested  in  her  husband  as  entirelj'  as  if  he 
had  been  an  earl  by  birth.  But  it  was  in  a  more 
extended  sense  that  Darnlej'  was  anxious  for  this 
matrimonial  dignity.  Knowing  it  to  be  consistent 
with  tlie  la\vs  of  Scotland  that  a  person  who  mar- 
L'ied  an  heiress  should  keep  possession  of  her  estate, 
not  only  during  his  wife's  life,  but  till  his  own 
death,  he  was  desirous  of  having  a  sovereign  sway 
secured  in  his  own  person,  even  though  Mary  died 
without  issue."  * 

In  the  first  ardour  of  her  affection  for  Darnlcy, 
5Iary  appears  to  have  promised  him  this  share  in 
the  government ;  but,  after  his  real  character  be- 
came known  to  her,  she  naturally  hesitated  to  place 
supreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
shown  himself  so  unfit  to  exercise  it.f  The  more 
reluctant  the  queen  showed  herself  to  gratify  his 
ambition,  the  more  vehement  he  became  in  his  de- 
mands that  the  promised  dignity  should  be  conferred 
upon  him  ;  and  though  she  urged  that  this  gift  was 
beyond  her  power,  and  could  be  conferred  only  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,  his  headstrong  temper 
led  him  to  persist  in  his  request.  Riccio  had 
hitherto  been  the  friend  of  Darnley,  and,  by  the 
cordial  support  which  he  had  given  to  his  marriage 
with  the  queen,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Moray 
and  the  Protestant  nobles.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  weakness  and  vacillation  of  the  king 
had  lost  him  the  confidence  of  the  astute  foreigner, 
and  that  he  now  refused  to  support  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown  matrimonial.  Darnley,  therefore,  not 
only  became  estranged  from  the  queen,  and  treated 
her  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  harshness,  but 
contracted  a  bitter  dislike  to  her  favourite  secre- 

of  the  king's  frequent  absence  at  his  diversions,  the  queen 
found  it  necessary  to  make  an  iron  stamp  for  affixing  his 
name  to  public  deeds  and  acts,  which  she  delivered  to 
Riiiio ;  and  that  this  excited  great  anger  in  Darnley. 
Ibid.,  p.  389. 

♦  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  2nd  edit.,  p.  62. 

t  "I  cannot  tell  what  niisliking  of  late  there  hath  been 
between  her  grace  and  her  husband ;  he  presseth  earnestly 
for  the  matrimonial  crown,  whicli  slie  is  loath  hastily  to 
giaut,  but  willing  to  keep  somewhat  in  store,  until  she 
know  how  well  he  is  worthy  to  enjo\'  sucll  a  sovereignty." — 
Randolph  to  Cecil,  Jan.  ISth.,  156.5—6.  "Darnley  de- 
mands the  crown  matrimonial  with  sucli  impatience,  that 
the  queen  regrets  she  has  done  so  much  for  him." — Ibid.. 
Jan.  24. 


tary,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  author  of  those 
measures  which  withheld  from  him  what  he  con- 
sidered his  due  share  of  the  government,  for  which 
it  was  too  obvious,  he  was  utterly  incapacitated, 
both  by  his  disposition  and  habits.  To  widen 
the  breach  between  Mary  and  her  husband,  he 
had  even  the  foUj'  to  believe  and  affirm  that 
Riccio  had  supplanted  hini  in  the  aflfections  of  the 
queen,  and  that  the  confidence  with  which  she 
treated  her  foreign  secretary  betokened  the  exist- 
ence between  them  of  a  criminal  familiarity.*  In- 
furiated by  jealousy  and  disappointment,  Darnley 
communicated  his  suspicions  to  his  Ori"iu  of  the 
uncle,  George  Douglas,  commonly  consjiiracy 
called  the  Postulate,  an  illegitimate  "S^'"'"'  l"'^'''''- 
son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Angus,  and  sent  him  to  en- 
treat Lord  Ruthven,  who  was  married  to  the  king's 
aunt,  to  assist  him  against  "  the  villain  David." 
Piuthven  had  for  some  months  been  confined  to  bed 
by  a  dangerous  illness,  and  was  at  this  time,  as  he 
himself  states,  "  scarcely  able  to  walk  twice  the 
length  of  his  chamber."  \  Yet  he  at  once  consented 
to  engage  in  the  villainous  scheme  for  the  assassina- 
tion of  Riccio.  From  an  early  period,  the  conspi- 
rators seem  to  have  connected  the  intended  murder 
of  the  secretary  with  a  project  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  queen,  and  to  usurp  the  government ;  for, 
on  the  13th  of  February,  Randolph  wrote  to  Lei- 
cester, informing  him  that  Darnley  and  his  father 
were  determined  to  put  Riccio  to  xhc  plot  made 
death,  and  to  deprive  the  queen  of  known  by 
her  crown  ;  and  that  designs  still  l^'"J»lpli- 
more  atrocious  were  meditated  against  her,  «  hich 
he  could  not  venture  to  commit  to  writing.  "  I 
know  now  for  certain,"  said  he,  "  that  the  queen 
regretteth  her  marriage ;  that  she  hateth  him 
[Darnley]  and  all  his  kin.  I  know  that  he  knoweth 
himself  that  he  hath  a  partaker  in  play  and  game 
with  him  ;  I  know  that  there  are  practices  in  hand, 
contrived  between  father  and  son,  to  come  by  the 
crown  against  her  will ;  I  know  that  if  that  take 
effect  which  is  intended,  David,  with  the  consent  of 
the  king,  shall  have  his  throat  cut  within  these  ten 
days.  Many  things  grievous,  and  more  than  these, 
are  brought  to  my  ears — yea,  of  things  intended 

•  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph  to  the 
Lords  of  Council,  27th  March,  1.566.  llobertson's  Appendix, 
No.  XV.  The  vile  and  preposterous  assertion  referred  to  is 
countenanced  by  no  other  historian  e.xcept  Buchanan,  and 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  credit.  We  are  expressly  informed 
by  all  the  contemporary  writers  who  speak  of  Kiccio,  that 
he  was  advanced  in  years,  and  deformed.  Blackwood 
says — "  The  credit  he  enjoyed  with  his  mistress  was  not 
on  account  of  any  beauty  he  possessed,  being  an  old  man, 
and  ugly,  swarthy,  and  ill-favoured ;  but  because  of  his  great 
fidelity,  wisdom,  prudence,  and  many  other  excellent  endow- 
ments'." Connaeo  declares  that  he  was  "  old  and  deformed, 
but  of  spotless  faith,  and  possessed  of  rare  talents."  Louis 
Guryon,  Conseiller  aux  Finances  to  the  King  of  France, 
says— "I  was  well  acquainted  with  Dft\'id  Iticcio,  from 
whom  I  received  many  civilities  in  that  court.  He  was  in 
years,  of  dark  hue,  and  ver)'  ill-favoured,  but  of  a  rare  pru- 

"i  1  .   -i-.-li"..!    ;„    v!.>  .-.i,-.  ,-,00  ■  "      iiTirl   Till  (-.It  n  n  in    cnp^lra 


of  "  the  deform'ity  of  his  body,"  and  says  that  "  his  appear- 
ance disgraced  liis  equipage."  See  Keith,  vol.  11.  p.  302; 
Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  261 ;  Robertson,  vol.  i.  p.  30o,  Note, 
t  Ruthven's  Narrative  in  Keith's  Appendix,  Robertson's 
Appendix,  No.  XY.  ;  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and 
Thomas  Randolph  to  the  Lords  in  Council. 
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against  lier  own  person — which,  because  I  think 
better  to  keep  secret  than  write  to  Mr.  Secretary,  I 
speak  not  of  them,  but  now  to  your  lordship."* 

This  statement  of  Randolph  respecting-  the  plot 
of  Darnley  and  Lennox  against  the  queen,  is  cor- 
roborated by  an  interesting  document  in  the  col- 
lection of  Prince  Labanoff,  copied  from  the  archives 
of  the  house  of  Medici,  in  which  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  Darnley  had  given  his  consent  to  the 
death  of  the  queen,  as  well  as  to  the  murder  of 
Riecio.  It  is  even  affirmed  by  Blackwood  in  his 
"  !Martyre  de  Marie,"  that  it  was  not  the  original 
intention  of  the  conspirators  to  assassinate  Riecio, 
but  merely  to  secure  the  person  of  Mary,  and  tliat 
it  was  in  consequence  of  Riccio's  fidelity  to  the 
queen,  and  his  j-efusal  to  sanction  such  a  proceed- 
ing, that  they  afterwards  changed  their  plan.  The 
king,  he  says,  "  hated  Riecio  greatly,  both  because 
he  had  laboured  to  effect  the  re-establishment  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton,  and  because  he  had  not  only 
refused  to  become  a  party  to,  but  had  oven  revealed 
to  the  queen,  a  certain  conspiracy  that  had  been 
concluded  on  between  his  higlmess  and  the  rebels, 
by  which  it  was  resolved  to  shut  up  her  majesty  in 
a  castle  under  good  and  secure  guard,  that  Darnley 
might  gain  for  himself  all  authority,  and  the 
entire  government  of  the  kingdom.  My  Lord 
Ruthven,  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  entertained 
the  greatest  ill-will  against  the  poor  secretary, 
because  he  had  neither  dared  nor  been  able  to 
conceal  from  her  majesty  that  he  had  found  Ruth- 
ven and  all  the  conspirators  assembled  together  in 
council  in  a  small  closet,  and  had  heard  her  hus- 
band express  himself  with  especial  violence  and 
chagrin.  Besides,  Morton,  fearing  greatly  the 
foresight  and  penetration  of  this  man,  v.hom  he 
knew  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  his  designs,  re- 
solved to  accomplish  his  death,  and  in  so  doing 
comply  with  the  advice  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  English  court  "f  The  assertion,  how- 
ever, that  the  existence  and  object  of  this  conspi- 
racy were  known  both  to  Riecio  and  the  queen,  is 
not  supported  hy  any  trustworthy  evidence,  and  is 
at  variance  with  the  whole  of  their  conduct  towards 
the  conspirators. 

Ruthven  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
Tiie  various  then  chancellor  of  the  kingdom, 
P'^rtii-'s  who       Darnley's    desire   to  be   revenged 


joined  it. 


upon  Riecio,  and  this  able  but  un- 


scrupulous nobleman  perceived  at  once  the  facilities 
which  this  plot  would  afford  him  to  promote  his 
own  selfish  schemes,  as  well  as  to  labour  for  the 
restoration  of  the  banished  lords.  lie  had  reason 
to  ap])rehend  that  in  the  approaching  parliament 
he  would  be  compelled  to  restore  certain  ero^^•n- 
lands  wliich  had  been  illegally  appropriated,  and 
would  also  be  deprived  of  his  oflice  as  chancellor, 
and  therefore,  with  the  view  of  averting  these  per- 
sonal calamities,  as  well  as  the  forfeiture  of  his 
friends,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  conspiracy, 
in  order  to  secure   more  certainly  the  success  of 

*  TvtliT,  vol.  vii.;  Troofs  ;uul  llliistnitions,  Xo   II 
t  Boll's  Li/o  of  (IVA-en  Mary,  p.  64. 


their  nefarious  project,  Morton  proceeded  to  widi-n 
the  basis  of  the  plot,  and  to  procure  the  co-operation 
of  Moray  and  his  associates,  and  the  countenance 
of  the  English  queen  and  her  ministers,  Cecil  and  ' 
Leicester.     The  concurrence  of  some  of  the  leading 
Protestant  barons   appears  to  have  been  obtained 
without  difficulty.  They  entertained  at  this  moment 
great  apprehensions  respecting  the    Apprehensions 
dangers  which  threatened  the  cause    entertained  by 
of  the  Reformation,  and  it  cannot   the  Piotestants. 
be  denied  that  their  fears  were  well  founded.     It 
was  known  that  the  queen  had  joined  the  Roman 
Catholic  confederacy  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Protestants,  and  her  letters  to  the  Pope,  the  Iving 
of  Spain,  and  her  uncles,  the  cardinals  of  Lorraine 
and  Guise,  show  that   she   fondly  cherished  the 
hope   of  restoring  the  Papal  hierarchy,  not  only 
in   Scotland,  but  in  England  also.      Every  effort 
had  been  made  for  some  time  past  to  induce  the 
leading  nobles  to  accompany  the  queen  and  Darnley 
to  mass.*     It  was  suspected  that  a  parliamentary 
investigation  was  about  to  be  made  into  the  right 
of    the    lay   abbots,    priors,     eommendators,    and 
bishops,  to  retain  the  ecclesiastical  domains  whieli 
they  had  unjustly  appropriated.     The  popish  ec- 
clesiastics were  restored  to  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment— an  important  step  in  the  queen's  estimation 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  religion. f 
Her  consort  had  been  heard  to  declare  that,  "he 
would  have  a  mass  again  in  St.  Giles's  Church  ere 
long  ;  "  and  it  is  said  that  the  altars  which  were  to 
be  erected  in  that  church  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  worship  were  already  prepared. 
The  whole  procedure,  in  short,  of  the  queen  and  her 
councillors  made  it  evident  that  a  strenuous  effort 
was  about  to  be  made  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
"  auld  religion"  in  Scotland,  and  that  measures  for 
that  purpose  were  in  preparation,  and  only  waited 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament  to   be   carried  into 
execution.    In  these  circumstances.  Lords  Lindsay, 
Ochiltree,  and  other  reforming  nobles  ,were  induced, 
for  the  purpose  of  averting  these  impending  dangers, 
to  join  in  a  plot  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
by  putting  Riecio  to  death,  restoring  the  banished 
lords,  imprisoning  the  queen,  and  conferring  the 
supreme  power  upon  Darnley.J     Riecio  was  pecu- 

*  Randolph  states  that  the  king  "  sent  for  the  Lords  Flem- 
ing, Living-ston,  and  Lindsay,  and  aslced  them  whether  they 
would  be  content  to  go  to  mass  with  him,  whiuh  they  re- 
fusing, he  gave  them  all  very  evil  words.  The  queen  useth 
speech  to  some  otliers  she  \ised  to  take  by  the  hand  and 
offered  to  lead  them  with  her  to  mass,  wliich  thing  the 
Earls  of  Uothwell  and  Huntley  both  refused  to  do.  The 
Lord  Darnley  sometime  would  shut  up  the  noblemen  iu 
chambers,  thereby  to  bring  them  to  hear  mass." — Jiaji' 
dolph  to  Throckmorton^  Feb.  7th,  and  to  CcciL  Feb.  8th, 
15GS-6. 

t  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Beaton,  her  ambassador  at 
the  French  court,  Mary  says,  '*  The  spiritual  estate  being 
placed  therein  [in  parliament],  in  the  ancient  manner,  tend- 
ing to  have  done  some  good  anent  restoruig  the  auldreligion." 
— Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  41ii. 

J  A  charge  has  recently  been  brought  by  Mr.  Tytler 
against  John  Ivno.x  of  being  privy  to  this  conspiracy, 
founded  entirely  on  a  scrap  of  paper  which  that  writer 
found  pinned  (by  some  pel-son  unknown)  to  a  document  in 
tlie  Slate  I'aper  Office,  in  which  paper  is  a  list  (written  by 
i  some  person  unknown)  containing  the  names  of  Knox  and 
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liarly  obnoxious  to  all  tlie  parties  engaged  in  this 
atrocious  conspiracy.  He  was  detested  by  Darnley 
General  dislike  E^s  t'^^  person  who  had  advised  the 
to  lliccio.  queen  to  withhold  from  him  the 
crown  matrimonial,  and  who  had,  as  he  imagined, 
even  dishonoured  his  bed.  He  was  regarded  by  the 
Reformers  as  the  pensioned  agent  of  the  Pope,  the 
tool  of  the  unscrupulous  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  the 
enemj'  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  the  bigoted 
supporter  oftheRomi.sh  Church;  while  the  banished 
lords  believed  that  he  was  the  principal  adviser  of 
the  queen  iu  the  measures  which  she  was  about  to 
propose  to  parliament  for  their  forfeiture.  The 
unfortunate  secretary  had  indeed  incurred  the 
envy  and  lurtred  of  almost  every  one  about  the 
court.  The  Scots  have  always  manifested  great 
aversion  to  allow  strangers,  to  interfere  with  their 
affairs ;  and  Riccio,  in  consequence  both  of  his  foreign 
extraction  and  of  his  low  birth,  was  doubly  obnox- 
ious to  the  ignorant  and  haughtj'  Scottish  barons. 
In  the  homely,  but  expressive  language  of  Meh'il, 
"  some  of  the  nobility  would  gloom  upon  him,  and 
some  of  them  would  shoulder  him  and  shoot  him  by, 
when  they  entered  in  the  chamber  and  found  him 
always  speaking  with  her  majesty,"  His  religion 
too  added  to  his  general  unpopularity;  and  he  is 
moreover  accused,  both  by  Melvil  and  Knox,  of  in- 
terfering with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  of  receiving  bribes  from  the 
nobles  to  further  their  suits  with  the  queen.  Ric- 
cio, as  we  have  seen,  was  aware  of  the  dislike  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  courtiers,  and  re- 
ceived in  good  part  the  judicious  advice  which  Sir 
James  Melvil  gave  him,  to  be  cautious  how  he 
intermeddled  openly  with  public  afl'airs,  to  give 
place  to  the  nobility,*and  to  avoid  any  open  mani- 
festation of  familiarity  with  the  queen.  But  he 
alleged,  that  though  anxious  to  adopt  this  pru- 
dent course,  he  was  prevented  by  the  queen,  who 
"  would  not  suffer  him,  but  would  needs  have  him 
to  use  himself  in  the  old  manner."  Melvil  advised 
^he  queen  herself,  but  without  effect,  to  be  cautious 
as  to  the  favour  she  evinced  to  one  who  was  sus- 
pected to  be  a  pensioner  of  the  Pope,  and  to  "  alter 
her  carriage  "  to  him,  reminding  her  of  the  unfor- 
tunate affair  of  Chatelard,  her  affability  with 
whom  had  done  her  serious  injury.  Mary,  how- 
ever, entertained  opinions  very  different  from  those 

Ms  colleague,  Crai^,  among;  the  conspirators  who  had  fled. 
The  incorrectness  of  this  unsubscribed  and  suspicious  paper 
has  been  shown  from  its  containing  the  name  of  Craig,  \\  ho 
was  never  suspected  of  the  plot,  and  never  left  tlie  city. 
It  is  disproved  by  an  authenticated  list  of  the  conspiiutors, 
in  which  no  mention  is  made  either  of  Knox  or  Craig,  and 
by  the  official  lisls  of  tlie  proscribed  individuals,  published 
after  the  whole  plot  had  been  revealed  by  the  king  to  Mary, 
who  would  gladly  lia\'c  availed  herself  of  the  slightest  pre- 
text to  have  involved  John  Knox  in  the  odium  and  guilt  of 
the  conspiracy.  And  it  is  distinctly  contradicted  by  the 
conspirators  rhemselves,  who  declare  that  tlic  ministers  had 
no  share  whatever  iu  aiding  or  abetting  the  transaction. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  a  fast  hap- 
pened to  be  held  in  Edinburgh  at  tlie  time  of  Eiecio's  death, 
but  tlie  truth  is  that  this  fast  was  appointed  in  December 
of  the  preceding  vear,  when  no  such  event  was  contem- 
plated. For  a  further  consideration  of  this  (question,  see 
Appendix,  Note  XXl. 
VOL.  I. 


of  her  nobles  respecting  the  privileges  of  hereditary 
rank  and  the  claims  of  real  merit.  In  a  fragment, 
on  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  which  has  been  pre- 
served among  her  private  papers,  she  inquires, 
"  what  ought  a  monarch  to  do  if  his  ancestors 
have  ennobled  a  man  of  worth  whose  offspring  has 
become  degenerate  ?  Must  it  be  that  tlie  monarch 
is  compelled  to  hold  in  like  esteem  with  the  wise 
and  valiant  father,  the  son  who  is  undeserving, 
selfish,  and  a  violator  of  the  laws  ?  If,  on  the  othor 
hand,  the  monarch  find  a  man  of  low  degree,  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  but  of  a  generous  spirit  and 
faithful  heart,  and  fitted  for  the  service  he  requires, 
may  not  he  venture  to  put  such  a  one  in  authority, 
because  the  nobles,  having  formerly  monopolised  all 
offices,  desire  to  do  so  still?"*  Acting  on  these 
enlightened  opinions,  which  were  far  in  advance 
of  her  age  and  countiT,  Mary  did  not  regard  the 
"low  birth  and  indigent  condition"  of  the  Italian 
as  sufficient  barriers  to  exclude  him  from  honour- 
able office  ;  and,  disgusted  at  the  treachery  of  her 
nobles,  among  whom  it  would  be  difficult,  at  this 
time,  to  find  one  honest  and  trustworthy  person, 
she  now,  in  all  affairs  of  secrecy  and  impor- 
tance, chiefly  consulted  her  foreign  secretary,  who 
was  recommended  to  her  by  his  polite  and  obse- 
quious manners,  and  his  talent  for  business,  as 
well  as  by  his  fidelity.  The  step  was  every  vay 
an  imprudent  one,  and  was  followed  by  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The  favour  which  she 
show-ed  towards  Riccio  excited  the  jealousy  of 
her  husband,  and  the  envy  of  her  court  ;  wliile 
it  appears  to  have  turned  the  head  of  the  hap- 
less foreigner  himself,  who  foolishly  began  to 
imitate,  and  even  outvie  the  nobility  in  tlie  splen- 
dour of  his  dress  and  equipage.  Melvil  had,  at 
an  early  period,  warned  both  his  royal  mistress 
and  her  unpopular  secretary  of  the  danger  which 
they  incurred  by  proceeding  to  extremities  against 
the  exiled  barons,  and  hinted  that  ho  had  heard 
"  wide  speeches  of  strange  things  that  might  befall 
ere  the  parliament  she  was  about  to  summon 
ended,"  but  without  effect.  The  queen  exclaimed 
with  a  burst  of  indignation,  "  I  defy  tliem !  "What 
should  they  do,  and  what  dare  they  to  do  ? "  "  While 
David,"  says  Melvil,  "  disdained  all  danger  and 
despised  counsel,  so  that  I  was  compelled  to  say, 
'  I  feared  late  repentance.'"!  At  a  later  period, 
after  the  plot  against  him  was  ma-  Her  neglect  of 
tured,  Riccio  received  a  significant      the  warning 

,,  T  A       ■    i.  gn'en  her 

caution   from    one   Damiot,  a  pro-        " 

fessed  astrologer,  whom  Calderwood  designates  a 
"  French  priest  and  a  sorcerer."  This  person 
warned  Riccio  to  beware  of  the  bastard,  alluding 
to  George  Douglas,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Karl 
of  Angus  ;  but  the  foolhardy  secretary,  supposing 
that  Moray  was  the  person  referred  to,  derided  the 
warning,  and  replied,  "  I  will  take  good  care  he 
never  sets  foot  again  in  Scotland."  Another  of 
his  friends  told  him  of  his  unpopularity,  and  ad- 

♦   Labanofl'  Collection    of  the  Letters  of  Mary  Stuart, 
Appendix ;  Miss  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  235. 
I  Melvil's  Mcmou'S,  )).  140. 
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vised  him  speedily  to  settle  his  affairs  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country  with  the  property  he  had 
amassed  —  about   eleven    thousand   pounds    Scots, 
rather  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  ; 
but  so  little  did  Riccio  know  the  character  of  the 
})eople  he  was  assisting  the  queen  to  govern,  that 
he  reiilied  lie  was  not  afraid  of  them — they  were 
mere  ducks — strike  one  of  them  and  all  the  rest 
would  cower  down.     "  You  will  find  them  geese," 
was  the  answer;  "if  you  handle  one  of  them,  the 
rest  will  fiy  upon  you  and  pluck  you  so  that   they 
will  leave  neitlier  feather  nor  down  upon  you."* 
Morton  having  so  far  matured  the  plot  for  the 
Pron-ess  ofthe    overthrow  of  the  government  and 
conspiraiii-  for     the  destruction  of  Riccio,  proceeded 
the  overthrow     jg    ^^^j^-g   ^^e   necessary    arrange- 
or  tlie  go\'ern-  ,     f.     .,  •         ,. ,  . 

ment  and  the     ments  tor  the  execution  oi  his  atro- 

destriutioii  of     cious  scheme.      According   to  the 
iUccio.  usual  practice  of  this  age,  a  formal 

'■hand"  or  "covenant"  was  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  the  conspirators,  setting  forth  the  objects  which 
they  liad  in  view,  and  providing  for  their  mutual 
co-operation  and  securitj'.  This  agreement  was 
expressed  in  the  king's  name,  though  it  was  signed 
also  by  Morton  and  Ruthven,  and  probably  by  some 
others,  and  its  contents  were  communicated  to 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  as  well  as  to  Moray  and 
the  other  banished  lords.  It  contained  denuncia- 
tions of  certain  wicked  and  ungodly  persons — spe- 
cially an  Italian  called  David — by  whom  the  queen's 
"  good  and  gentle  nature"  was  abused ;  and  declared 
the  resolution  of  the  king,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friends,  to  seize  these  enemies,  and,  if  resist- 
ance was  offered,  "  to  cut  them  off  immediately,  and 
slay  them,  wherever  it  happened  ;"  while  Darnley 
solemnly  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  that 
he  would  maintain  and  defend  his  associates  in 
this  deed,  even  though  it  should  be  perpetrated 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  and  in  tlie  pre- 
sence of  the  queen. f  It  was  now  judged  expedient 
to  inform  Moray  and  his  associates  of  the  plot,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  king's  father,  the  Earl  jf 
Lennox,  was  dispatched  to  England.  The  e.xiu  d 
barons  appear  to  have  readily  embarked  in  an 
enterprise  which  promised  to  avert  their  impending 
ruin,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  position 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  second  "  covenant"  was 
therefore  drawn  up,  supplementary  to  the  first, 
between  Henry  King  of  Scotland,  and  James  Earl 
of  Moray,  Archibald  Earl  of  Argyle,  .'Vndrew  ]'2arl 
of  Rothes,  Robert  Lord  Boyd,  Andrew  Lord  Ochil- 
tree, and  certain  others  "  remaining  in  England," 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  the  lords, 
that,  at  the  first  parliament  which  should  be  held 
after  their  return,  they  would  procure  for  Darnley 
the  crown  matrimonial  of  Scotland ;  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  queen's  death,  he  should  he  de- 
clared her  rightful  successor,  and  his  father  the 
next  heir  after  himself ;  and  that  they  would  "  seek, 
pursue,  and  extirpate  out  of  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
or  take  and  slay,"  all  who  opposed  this  resolution  ; 

«  Keith,  viil,  ii.  p.  409,  Note. 
+  GooduU,  vol.  i.  p.  266. 


while  Darnley,  on  his  part,  engaged  thit  he  should 
not  allow,  in  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  any  forfeiture 
to  be  laid  against  them ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  he 
obtained  the  crown  matrimonial,  he  should  give 
them  a  free  remission  for  all  crimes,  taking  e\ery 
means  to  remove  and  punish  any  one  n  ho  opposed 
such  remission.* 

It  could   scarcely  be   expected   that  a  plot  so 
widely  ramified  could   escape  the   .^.j^^  p,^j  ^^^^ 
knowledge   of  the   English  queen        known  to 
and  her  agents    in    Scotland,  and    Elizabeth  and 
,  .     ,,         ,  i.       -1  ii     i     her  ministers, 

tliere  is  the  clearest  evidence  that 

she  was  fully  informed  of  the  object  of  the  conspi- 
racy, and  tacitly,  at  least,  gave  it  lier  approval. 
Randolph  was  now  at  Berwick,  having  been  ex- 
pelled from  Scotland  in  consequence  of  the  disco- 
very by  the  queen  that  he  had  encouraged  and 
assisted  Moray  in  his  rebellion  ;  t  but  he  was  evi- 
dently in  close  communication  with  the  conspi- 
rators, and  was  fully  informed  respecting  their 
proceedings.  On  the  6th  of  March  he  wrote  to  Eli- 
zabeth, to  apprise  her  that  "  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence  was  intended  in  Scotland,"  referring 
her  for  particulars  to  a  letter  addressed  by  himself, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  Secre- 
tary Cecil ;  adding,  that  the  exiled  barons  would 
thus  be  restored,  that  Tuesday  was  the  last  day, 
and  that  they  looked  daily  to  hear  of  the  execution 
of  the  plot. J 

The  other  letter  from  Bedford  and  Piandolpli  to 
Cecil,  enteied  much  more  minutely  into  a  detail  of 
the  villanous  project  which  was  on  foot,  and  en- 
joined the  strictest  secrecy,  as  they  had  promised 
that  "  no  one  except  the  queen,  Leicester,  and  Cecil 
himself,  should  be  informed  of  the  great  attempt 
now  on  the  eve  of  being  put  in  execution.  "  The 
matter,"  they  say,  "  is  this : — Somewhat  we  are  sure 
you  have  heard  of  divers  discords  and  jarrers§  be- 
tween this  queen  and  her  husband,  partly  for  that 
she  hath  refused  him  the  crown  matrimonial,  partly 
for  that  he  hath  assured  knowledge  of  such  usage 
of  herself  as  altogether  is  intolerable  to  be  borne, 
«liich,  if  it  were  not  over  well  known,  we  would 
both  be  very  loath  to  think  that  it  could  be  true. 
To  take  away  this  occasion  of  slander,  he  is  himself 
determined  to  be  at  the  apprehension  and  execution 
of  him  whom  he  is  able  manifestly  to  charge  with 
the  crime,  and  to  have  done  him  the  most  dishonour 
that  can  be  to  any  man,  much  more  being  as  he  is. 
We  need  not  more  plainly  to  describe  the  person  ; 
jou  have  heard  of  the  man  whom  we  mean  of. 

"  To  come  by  the  other  thing  which  ho  desireth, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  227.  The  original  of  this  mfamous  "  bond" 
is  preserved  in  the  charter-chest  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  and 
is  printed  in  the  Maithind  Miscellany. 

t  iiandolpli  denied  the  charge,  but  Mary  confronted  him 
before  the  Privy  Council  with  Johnston,  the  agent  whom 
lie  had  employed  to  convey  to  Moray  the  money  whit-h 
Etizabeth  had  granted  to  the  insurgents.  Johnston  confessed 
the  whole  transaction,  and  Itandolph  was  immediately  con- 
ducted, under  a  guard,  beyond  the  boundary  of  tlie  liiiig- 
dom.     See  Maithind  Club  MisceUany,  vol.  iii.  part  1. 

I  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  Office  ;'Hedford  and  K;iiidol])b 
to  tile  (juecn,  Berwiclv,  ilarcli  6,  1565 — 6;  Tytler,  vol.  vii. 
p.  24;  see  also  Stei'enson's  Illustrations,  p.  151. 

^  Jars. 
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which  IS  the  crown  matrimonial,  what  is  devised 
and  concluded  upon  by  him  and  the  noblemen  you 
shall  see  by  the  copies  of  the  conditions  between 
them  and  him,  of  which  .Mr.  Randolph  assureth 
me  to  have  seen  the  principals,  and  taken  the  copies 
written  with  his  own  hand. 

"  The  time  of  execution  and  performance  of  these 
niiifters  is  before  the  parliament,  as  near  as  it  is. 
To  this  determination  of  theirs,  there  are  privy  in 
Scotland  these  : — Argyle,  Morton,  Boyd,  Ruthven, 
and  Liddington;  in  England  these  :  — Moray, 
Rothes,  Grange,  myself,  and  the  writer  hereof,  if 
persuasions  to  cause  the  queen  to  yield  to  these 
matters  do  no  good,  they  purpose  to  proceed  we 
know  not  in  what  sort.  If  she  be  able  to  make 
any  power  at  home,  she  shall  be  withstood,  and 
herself  kept  from  all  other  counsel  than  her  own 
nobility.  If  she  seek  any  foreign  support,  the 
queen's  majesty  our  sovereign  shall  be  sought  and 
sued  unto  to  accept  his  and  their  defence,  with 
offers  reasonable  to  her  majesty's  contentment. 
These  are  the  things  which  we  thought,  and  think 
to  be,  of  no  small  importance ;  and  knowing  them 
certainly  intended  and  concluded  upon,  thought  it 

■  duties  to  utter  the  same  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary 
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to  make  declaration  thereof  as  shall  seem  best  to 
your  wisdom ;  and  of  this  matter  thought  to  write 
conjunctly,  though  we  came  severally  by  know- 
ledge, agreeing  both  in  one  in  the  substance  of 
that  which  is  determined."  * 

A  sovereign  actuated  by  a  proper  sense  of  ho- 
nour, and  possessed  of  ordinary  integrity,  or  even 
of  common  humanity,  would  undoubtedly  have 
waiiied  the  Scottish  queen  of  her  danger,  and  have 
thus  enabled  her  to  defeat  the  machinations  of 
the  conspirators  against  her  government  and  her 
liberty.  But,  true  to  her  cold-blooded  and  selfish 
policy,  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  her  professions  of 
warin  attachment  to  Mary,  carefully  concealed  from 
her  the  information  which  she  had  received,  and 
not  only  allowed  Moray  to  leave  England,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  plot  which  his  friends 
had  devised  for  his  restoration,  but,  on  his  de- 
parture, loaded  him  with  tokens  of  the  highest  con- 
fidence and  distinction,  and  must,  therefore,  bear 
the  infamy  of  an  accomplice  in  those  nefarious 
transactions  which  soon  after  followed.! 

The  plot,  which  had  for  some  time  been  maturing, 
was  now  ripe  for  execution.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  respecting  the  precise 
Objects  of  objects  which  the  conspirators  had 
the  conspiracy,  j^  view,  and  the  lengths  to  which 
they  were  prepared  to  go  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  schemes.  On  the  day  preceding  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  execution  of  the  plot,I)arnlcy  chal- 
lenged Riccio  to  play  at  tennis  with  him,  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  lulling  any  suspicions  which 
may  have  been  entertained  by  his  unhappy  victim. 
"While  engaged  in  this  game,  which  lasted  for  several 
hours,  it  was  suggested  to  Darnlcy,  aside,  by  some 

*  MS.  Letter,  State  Paper  OIHce.    Bedford  and  llandolph 
to  Cecil,  March  6,  1565 ;  Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  26. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  27. 


of  his  confederates,  that  it  would  be  a  co]ivenient 
opportunity  to  set  upon  the  secretary  as  he  left 
the  tennis-court,  and  dispatch  llim  with  their  dag- 
gers; IJarnley  however  refused,  declaring  that  "  he 
would  have  Riccio  taken  with  the  queen  at  supper, 
that  he  might  be  taunted  in  her  presence."  *  Some 
have,  therefore,  insisted  that  the  conspirators  meant 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  in  which  Mary 
then  was,  and  terrify  her  into  a  miscarriage,  which 
might  have  ended  in  her  death.  And  a  recent  bio- 
grapher of  the  queen  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  "  the  blow  which  was  aimed  at  Mary 
was  intended  for  her  destruction  and  that  of  her  uji- 
born  infant,  and  for  the  destruction  of  Darnley  also, 
who,  in  the  event  of  his  consort's  death,  would  have 
been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  terrible  justice 
of  popular  vengeance,"  or  that  Moray  himself 
would  "  have  assumed  the  character  of  the  avenger 
of  his  royal  sister,  and  trod  his  way  over  the 
mangled  corpses  of  her  guilty  but  deluded  hus- 
band and  his  unprincipled  father  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland."  It  is  further  affirmed  by  the  same 
writer,  that  "  the  work  of  death  was  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  foreign  secretary;  a  wholesale 
scene  of  slaughter  was  contemplated,  including  tho 
whole  of  Mary's  ministers,  who  had  shown  them- 
selves opposed  to  her  virtual  deposition  by  refusing 
to  grant  the  crown  matrimonial  to  her  ungrateful 
husband.  The  intended  victims  were — the  Earls 
of  Bothwell,  Huntley,  and  Atholl,  the  Lords  Fie 
ming  and  Livingstone,  and  Sir  James  Balfour  ;  the 
last  was,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  to  be  hanged 
at  the  queen's  chamber-door,  and  several  of  her 
most  attached  ladies  were  to  be  drowned.  Marj 
herself,  if  she  survived  the  horrors  of  the  tragedy 
purposed  to  be  acted  in  her  presence,  was  either  to 
be  slain,  or  imprisoned  in  Stirling  Castle,  till  she 
consented  to  legalise  her  husband's  usurpation."  j 
These  foolish  and  absurd  charges  rest  on  no  bettei 
foundation  than  the  e.xaggerated  surmises  circu- 
lated at  the  time  by  unscrupulous  partisans.  The 
real  object  of  the  consi)iracy  was  to  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  religion  against 
the  plot  which  had  been  formed  for  its  extirpa- 
tion, and  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  the  banished 
lords,  and  the  resimiption  of  the  crown-lands  and 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  w  hich  had  been  usurped  by 
Morton  and  other  noblemen  ;  and  these  ends  they 
sought  to  gain  by  breaking  off  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, recalling  Moray  and  his  associates,  expel- 
ling the  queen's  Romish  advisers,  bestowing  the 
crown  matrimonial  on  Darnley,  and  putting  Riccio 
to  death.  AVitli  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  unfor- 
tunate secretary,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  a  portion  at  least  of  the  conspirators  intended 
only  to  bring  him  to  public  execution,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  frustiatcd  by  the  rash  and  hot- 
headed king,  whose  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Riccio 
hurried  the  matter  to  a  premature  issue.  Even 
Ruthven,  his  principal  confidant,  "  counselled  him 

*  Iluthvcn's  XarriUive. 

t  Miss    Strickland's   Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  269,  273. 
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*"/)  the  contrary,  and  thought  it  not  decent  that  he 
should  put  hand  on  such  a  mean  person  ;  "  but  the 
kinff  persisting  in  his  design,  "  ]Uithven  affixed  a  day 
on  which  David  should  be  slain,  though  he  would 
have  him  rather  to  be  judged  by  the  nobility." 
That  the  great  majority  of  the  conspirators  neithei' 
wished  nor  projected  the  tragical  result,  is  evident 
from  the  language  of  Douglas  of  Lochleven,  one  of 
their  number,  who  declares  that  it  was  their  pur- 
pose "  to  have  given  him  [Rieeio]  his  trial,  and 
punished  him  by  order  of  justice.  But  men  pro- 
posit  and  God  disposit  otherwise,  by  some  extra- 
ordinary means,  which  truly  my  own  heart  abhorrit 
when  I  saw  him ;  for  I  never  consentit  that  he 
should  be  used  hy  [beside  or  against]  justice,  nei- 
ther was  it  in  any  nobleman  his  mind."  *  And 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  who  may  be  almost  termed  a 
contemporary  historian,  and  who  possessed  the  bes-t 
Dii:aQs  of  information,  states  that  the  noblemen  had 
determined  that  Riccio  should  be  carried  to  the 
city,  and  ha^e  his  trial  by  assize,  and  so  legally  and 
formally  (for  they  had  matter  enough  against  him) 
condemned  and  executed  at  the  Market  Cross  of 
Edinburgh.  Ou  apprehending  him,  however,  at 
the  palace,  which  they  were  obliged  to  do  by  the 
king's  orders,  their  attendants,  hearing  the  noise 
made  by  Huntley  and  Bothwell  in  the  court  below, 
and  "  not  knowing  what  it  might  import,  but  fear- 
ing that  he  might  be  rescued  from  them,  fell  upou 
liim,  and  stabbed  him  with  their  daggers,  sore 
against  the  will  and  beside  the  intention  of  Morton 
and  the  rest  of  the  noblemen,  who  thought  to  have 
caused  execute  him  upon  the  scaffold,  so  to  have 
gratified  the  common  people,  to  whom  it  would 
have  been  a  most  acceptable  and  pleasant  sight."  j- 
From  these  statements,  it  appears  plain  that  Darn- 
ley  alone  was  bent  upon  the  murder  of  Riccio  ; 
that  some  of  the  conspirators  were  willing  to  accede 
to  his  wishes,  though  they  would  have  preferred  a 
different  course  ;  while  the  others,  either  owing  to 
circumstances  or  their  known  character,  were  not 
entrusted  with  the  secret  of  the  king's  bloody  de- 
sign, but  were  led  to  believe  that  the  favourite  was 
merely  to  be  arrested  and  brought  to  trial."  J 

Mary  had  received  some  vague  intimation  that  a 
conspiracy  was  in  agitation  against  her,§  but  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  the  alarm,  or  to  have 

*  Luclik'ven  Papers,  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Earl  of 
irorton  ;  Appeudi.^  to  M'Cfie's  Slcetches  of  Church  History, 
vol.  i.  p.  318. 

+  Historv  of  the  House  of  Douglas  and  Angus,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1.59— IGl ;  Ibid. 

X  "  No  other  way  could  be  found  than  that  David  should 
bo  taken  out  of  the  way.  Wherein  he  [Darnley]  was  so 
carnesr,  and  dayly  pressed  the  same,  that  no  rest  could  be 
had  uutil  it  was  put  in  e.xecution.  •  *  •  He  dayly  pressed 
tlie  .said  Lord  lluth^•eH  that  there  might  be  no  longer  delay, 
and  to  the  intent  that  he  miglit  manifest  unto  tlie  world 
tliat  he  approved  the  act,  was  content  to  be  at  tlie  doing  of 
that  himself." — Lclh<r  from  Bedford  and  Randolph  to  the 
Lirds  of  Gomieil,  27th  March,  15(36  ;  Kobertson's  Appoudix 
to  vol.  i.,  No.  XV. 

^  lluchauau  sa}-s,  tlie  queen,  ou  one  occasion,  unex- 
pectedly surprised  Daniley  in  his  bedchamber  with  some 
of  liis  associates,  and  bitterly  upbraiiied  him,  declaring  tliat 
she  was  acquainted  witll  all  their  machinations,  aud  would 
apply  a  remedy  in  due  dine. — RUtonj,  Book  x\'ii.  ch.  57. 


considered  that  she  had  any  grounds  for  serious 
apprehension.  She  therefore  proceeded  to  carry 
out  her  measures  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  banished 
lords,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  parliament  assembled  on  Thursday, 
the  7th  of  March.  The  queen  had  arranged  that 
her  husband  should  ride  in  state  with  her  to  the 
opening  ceremonial,  after  which  she  proposed  to 
introduce  him  to  the  Estates  of  the  realm  as  her 
consort,  and  to  obtain  from  them  his  recognition 
as  king  and  joint  sovereign  of  the  realm.  But 
Darnley,  haughty  and  headstrong  as  usual,  pro- 
tested that  he  would  not  occupy  an  inferior  posi- 
tion, and  that  "  unless  he  were  allowed  to  act  as 
the  sovereign  of  Scotland,  by  opening  the  jiarlia- 
ment  himself,  he  A^•ould  in  no  wise  condescend  to 
give  his  presence  to  that  ceremonial."  *  As  the 
queen  very  properly  refused  to  accede  to  these 
demands,  Darnley  rode  down  to  Leith,  "  with  seven 
or  aucht  horse,"  to  amuse  himself  during  the  cere- 
mony. Mary,  therefore,  opened  the  parliament 
in  person,  proceeding  from  the  pa-  Opening  of 
lace  of  Holyrood  to  the  Tolbooth,  the  Parliament, 
near  St.  Giles's  Church,  the  usual  place  of  meeting, 
in  "  wondrous  gorgeous  apparel,"  says  Knox, 
"  albeit  the  number  of  lords  and  train  was  notverr 
great."  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  chosen — 
three  of  the  lords  spiritual  being  selected  from  the 
Romish  prelates — a  step  which,  as  the  queen  her- 
self admits,  was  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  restoration  of  the  "  auld  religion."  The  for- 
feiture against  Moray  and  his  associates  was  dis- 
cussed on  Friday  and  Saturday,  with  great  diversity 
of  opinion — some  contending  that  the  summons  was 
not  "well  libelled  or  dressed,"  while  others  thought 
that  "the  matter  of  treason  was  not  sufficiently 
proved."  The  influence  of  the  queen  and  the  Romish 
party  eventually  prevailed,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  forfeiture  of  the  banished  lords  should  be  passed 
on  the  following  Tuesday,  the  12th  of  March. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  9th  of 
March,  that  the  conspirators  de-  xhe  murder 
termined  to  strike  the  long  medi-  ofltiecio. 
tated  blow.  In  the  dusk  of  that  evening,  about 
five  hundred  men,  the  retainers  of  Morton  and  the 
other  lords,  his  accomplices,  assembled  secretly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Holyrood.  They  were  all 
armed,  and  about  seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  dark, 
Jlorton,  who  took  the  command,  admitted  a  hundred 
and  fifty  of  them  into  the  inner  court  of  the  palace ; 
he  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  locked,  and  took 
possession  of  the  keys.  Meanwhile  Darnley,  along 
with  George  Douglas  the  Postulate, f  and  the  Lords 
Ruthvcn  and  Lindsay,  were  waiting  the  signal  to 
proceed  to  the  queen's  chamber,  \\here  the}-  ex- 
pected to  find  their  victim.  It  had  been  originally 
proposed  to  seize  Riccio  in  his  own  apartment,  but 
this  plan  was  abandoned  for  two  reasons  : — First, 

■"  Report  on  Scotch  Affairs,  addressed  to  Cosmo,  Dulce  of 
Tuscany,  printed  in  Prince  Labanofl's  jVpjieudix,  vol  vii  ■ 
JIiss  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  271 ;  Queen  iM.Ti-y's  Letter  to 
the  .iiclibishop  of  Glasgow  ;  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 

t  A  Postulate  was  a  candidate  for  some  benefice  which 
he  had  not  yet  obtained. 
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Because  it  was  less  certain,  as  it  -was  often  late 
before  Riccio  retired  for  the  night;  since  he  some- 
times did  not  sleep  in  his  own  room  at  all,  but 
in  that  of  liis  brother  ;  and  since  there  were  back- 
doors and  windows,  through  which  he  might  have 
effected  his  escape  ;  and  second.  Because  it  would 
not  have  so  much  intimidated  Mary,  and  would 
have  made  it  necessary  to  employ  another  party  to 
secure  her  person.*  At  this  moment  Mary,  alto- 
gether unsuspicious  of  danger,  was  at  supper  in  a 
small  closet  which  entered  from  her  bedroom,  in 
company  with  her  illegitimate  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Argyle,  her  brother,  the  Lord  Robert  vStuart, 
Commendator  of  Holyrood,  Beaton  of  Creich,  the 
master  of  the  household,  Arthur  Erskinc,  captain 
of  the  guard,  and  David  Riccio. f  One  or  two 
other  servants  of  the  Privy  Chamber  were  in 
waiting  at  a  side-table.  Ciueen  Mary's  apartments 
in  Holyrood,  which  still  exist  in  nearly  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  on  this  eventful  evening, 
consist  of  a  presence-chamber,  a  bedroom  opening 
from  it,  where  her  bed  yet  stands,  although  the 
furniture  is  now  grievously  dilapidated,  and  the 
small  closet  already  referred  to,  containing  one  win- 
dow, and  only  about  twelve  feet  square.  Darnlev's 
rooms  were  on  the  groundfloor,  immediately  below 
those  of  the  queen,  with  which  they  communicated 
by  means  of  a  secret  turnpike  stair.  The  approach 
to  this  stair,  from  the  queen's  room,  is  concealed  by 
a  piece  of  wainscot  little  more  than  a  yard  square, 
which  hangs  upon  hinges  in  the  wall.  The  con- 
spirators had  already  been  admitted  to  the  king's 
apartment,  and  Darnley,  ascending  the  private 
stair,  entered  the  closet  where  Mary  sat,  and, 
seating  himself  beside  her  at  table,  placed  his 
arm  around  her  waist,  and  embraced  lier  with 
every  demonstration  of  affection. J  A  minute  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  Ruthven,  clad  in  complete 
armour,  pushed  aside  the  tapestry  which  concealed 
the  opening  in  the  wall,  abruptly  entered  the 
room,  and  threw  himself  unceremoniously  into  a 
chair.  He  had  for  some  months  been  contined  to  a 
sick  bed  by  an  incurable  disease,  and  his  liaggaid 
appearance,  his  features  pale  and  wasted  by  long 
illness,  together  with  the  naked  sword  wliich  he 
brandished  in  his  hand,  and  the  coat  of  mail  visible 
under  the  folds  of  .his  loose  gown,  were  calculated 
to  inspire  the  queen,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  with  the  utmost  terror.  But  repress- 
ing all  exclamations  of  surprise  and  fear,  she  said, 
"  My  lord,  I  was  coming  to  visit  you  in  your 
chamber,  having  been  told  you  were  very  ill,  and 
now  you  enter  our  presence  in  your  armour.  What 
does   this   mean  ? "      The    savage    baron    replied 

*  Appendix  to  Keith  ;  Bell's  Life  of  Queen  Mary,  p.  6.5. 

_t  Archbishop  Spottiswood  states  thai  Iliccio  sat  at  table 
with  the  queen  ;  (Ji-au-ford,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that 
he  was  sitting  at  a  side-table,  as  he  always  did  when 
waiting;  and  Camden  affirms  that  the  secretary  "was 
standing  at  the  sideboard,  eating  sometliing  that  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  the  queen's  table;"  but  as  Mr.  Lawson 
remarks,  the  closet  is  so  small  that  the  distinction  could  be 
scarcely  perceptible.     Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.5. 

+  Mary  bitterly  complained  that  her  husband  came  to 
"  betray  her  with  a  Judas'  kiss." 


fiercely,  "  I  have  indeed  been  very  ill,  but  I  find 
myself  well  enough  to  come  here  for  your  good." 
Observing  his  threatening  look  and  manner,  the 
queen  said,  "And  what  good  can  you  do  me? 
You  come  not  in  the  fashion  of  one  who  meaneth 
well."  "  There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  grace," 
replied  Ruthven,  "nor  to  any  one,  but  yonder 
poltroon,  David ;  it  is  he  with  whom  I  have  to 
speak."  "  What  hath  he  done?"  inquired  Mary. 
"  A.sk  the  king,  yoru'  husband,  madam."  Turning 
in  surprise  to  Darnley,  who  had  now  risen  and 
was  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair,  she  demanded 
an  explanation  ;  but  he  hypocritically  pretended 
ignorance,  and  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Mary  on  this,  assuming  a  tone  of  authority, 
commanded  Ruthven  immediately  to  be  gone,  and 
as  he  refused  to  comply,  the  master  of  the  household 
and  some  of  the  servants  attempted  to  expel  him 
by  force.  "  Lay  no  hands  on  me  ! "  exclaimed  the 
ruffian,  brandishing  his  rapier,  "  for  I  will  not  be 
handled."  At  this  moment  another  of  the  conspi- 
rators made  his  appearance  with  a  horse-pistol  in 
his  hand,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  others 
who  crowded  up  the  private  stair.  "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?"  exclaimed  Mary;  "  do  you 
seek  my  life  ?  "  "  No,  madam,"  replied  Ruthven, 
"  but  we  will  have  out  yonder  villain,  Davie,"  at 
the  same  time  attempting  to  seize  the  unhappy 
foreigner,  who,  scarcely  knowing  what  lie  did, 
retreated  into  the  recess  of  the  window,  with  his 
dagger  drawn  in  one  hand,  and  clinging  to  the 
queen's  gown  with  the  other.  "  If  my  secretary 
have  been  guilty  of  any  misdemeanor,"  said  Mary 
to  the  assailants,  "  I  promise  to  exhibit  him  before 
the  lords  of  the  parliament,  that  he  may  be  dealt 
with  according  to  the  usual  forms  of  justice." 
"  Here  is  the  means  of  justice,  madam,"  cried  one 
of  the  murderers,  producing  a  rope.*  "  Madam," 
said  Riccio  aside,  "I  am  a  dead  man!"  "Fear 
not,"  she  replied  aloud,  "  the  king  will  never  suffer 
you  to  be  slain  in  my  presence,  neither  can  he 
forget  your  faithful  services." 

In  the  midst  of  these  altercations,  the  slogan 
cry,  "  A  Douglas — a  Douglas  !  "  was  heard  resound- 
ing throughout  the  palace;  and  IMorton,  with  a 
band  of  his  followers,  impatient  of  the  delay 
which  had  occurred,  rushed  up  the  great  staircase, 
and  forced  open  the  doors  of  the  presence-chamber, 
the  light  of  their  torches  glaring  in  the  bedroom, 
and  the  sound  of  their  voices,  and  the  clash  of 
their  weapons  adding  to  the  terrors  of  the  trembling 
group  at  the  upper  end  of  the  little  cabinet.  The 
household  servants  fled  in  dismay,  feeling  the  im- 
possibility of  offering  any  effective  resistance  to 
the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  ruffian  band. 
The  supper  table,  which  had  hitherto  interposed 
between  the  trembling  secretary  and  his  murderers, 
was  now  overturned  upon  the  queen  ;  and  had  not 
the  Countess  of  Argyle  caught  one  of  the  candles 

*  This  fact  corroborates  the  statement  of  Knox,  that  the 
conspirators  at  first  intended  to  hang  Iticcio,  and  brouglit  a 
rope  for  tlie  pm-pose,  but  they  were  prevented  by  the  ])ecu- 
liar  circumstances  which  oceurred.  See  also  AppeudLx  to 
Labanoli',  vol.  vii. 
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in  her  hand  as  it  was  falling,  the  room  would  have 
been  involved  in  darkness.  Mai'j'  still  strove  to 
protect  her  unhappy  servant,  and  with  tears,  en- 
treaties, and  threatenings,  adjured  the  murderers  to 
proceed  according  to  the  forms  of  justice  against 
their  miserable  victim,  who,  catching  in  his  despair 
at  the  word,  chnig  to  her  robe,  calling  out  "  Gius- 
tizia  !  Giustizia!  suave  ma  vie,  Madame,  suave  ma 
vie  !"  *  The  first  man  who  struck  Riccio  was  the 
Postulate,  George  Douglas,  who  stabbed  him  over 
the  queen's  shoulder  with  the  dagger  which  the  king 
wore  at  his  side.  Others  followed  the  example;  and 
Darnley,  having  forcibly  unloosed  the  tenacious 
grasp  with  which  the  poor  bleeding  secretary  clung 
to  the  queen's  gown,  he  was  torn  from  her  knees,  and 
dragged,  amidst  shouts  and  hideous  oaths,  through 
the  bedroom  to  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber, 
where  the  conspirators,  gathering  about  him, 
speedily  completed  the  bloody  deed.  So  eager  were 
they  to  take  part  in  the  murder,  that  they  wounded 
one  another  in  the  struggle,  and  the  body  of  their 
wietched  victim,  mangled  by  no  feii'er  than  fifty- 
six  wounds,  was  left  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  the 
king's  dagger  sticking  in  it,  to  show,  as  was  alleged, 
that  he  had  sanctioned  the  murder.f  The  body  was 
afterwards  thrown  down  the  stairs,  dragged  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  stripped  naked, |  and  treated  with 
every  mark  of  indignity.  It  was  obscurely  buried, 
next  day,  in  the  Canongate  churchyard;  but  at  a 
subsequent  period  it  was  removed  to  the  cemetery 
of  Plolyrood  Chapel. 

During  the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  deed, 
Darnley,  who  at  first  "stood  amazed,  and  wist  not 
what  to  do,"  in  compliance  with  the  injunction  of 
Ruthven,  took  the  queen  in  his  arms,  and  forcing 
her  into  a  chair,  stood  behind  it,  and  held  her  so 
tightly  embraced,  that  she  could  not  rise.  Ker  of 
Faudonside,  one  of  the  most  ferocious  of  the  con- 
spirators, held  a  pistol  to  her  breast,  and  with  a 
furious  imprecation  told  her  he  would  shoot  her 
dead  if  she  offered  any  resistance. §     The  weapon 

*"  Justice  !  justice  !  save  my  life,  madam,  save  my  life  ! 

t  "  David  had  fifty-six  wounds,  whereof  tliirty-four  were 
in  his  back.  Such  desire  was  to  have  him  surely  and 
spcedilj'  slain,  tliat  in  jabbing  at  him  so  many  at  once,  as 
.souie  bestowed  tlieir  daggers  wliere  neither  tliey  meant  it, 
nor  the  receivers  willing  to  have  it ;  as  one  can,  for  his  own 
good,  now  in  tliis  town,  (a  follower  to  my  Lord  lluthven)  be 
too  true  a  testimony  who  carries  tlie  bag  on  his  hand." — 
Dniri/  to  Cecil,  licrwicJ,-,  -nth  March,  1566. 

X  He  was  dressed  on  that  fatal  night  in  a  rich  evening 
dress  of  black  figured  damask,  faced  with  fur  (called,  in  the 
nomenclature  of  the  period,  a  "night-gown"),  with  a  satin 
doublet  and  russet-coloured  velvet  hose ;  and  he  wore  a  rich 
jewel  round  liis  neck,  which  was  never  heard  of  after  his 
deatli.  "  Of  the  great  substance  he  had  there  is  much 
spoken.  8oine  say,  in  gold,  to  the  value  of  two  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Ilis  apparel  was  very  good  ;  as  it  is  said, 
fourteen  pair  of  velvet  hose.  His  chamber  well  furnished  ; 
armour,  daggs  (horse-pistols),  pistolets,  liarqucbusses, 
twenty-two  swords.  Of  all  this  notliing  spoiled  nor  lacking 
saving  two  or  tluee  daggs.     He  had  the  custody  of  all  the 

(lueen's   letters  which  were  delivered  unlocked  upon." 

Bedford  niid  lliindolpli.  to  Cecil,  Berwick,  21th  March,  1.566. 

{  "  There  comes  the  fierce  fanatic  Euthvoi— partv-liatred 
enii'rdiug  him  to  bear  the  armour  wliich  would  o'tlicrwise 
weigh  down  a  form  extenuated  by  wasting  disease.  Sec 
how  his  writhen  features  show  mider  the  hollow  lielniet, 
like  those  of  a  corpse  tenanted  by  a  demon,  whose  vindic- 
tive pui-pose  looks  out  at  the  flashing  ej  es,  while  the  visao-e 


was  hastily  turned  aside  by  Darnley,  but  Mary 
afterwards  declared  that  "  she  felt  the  coldness  of 
the  iron  through  her  dress,  and  that  Faudonside 
had  actually  pulled  the  trigger,  hut  that  tlie  pistol 
hung  fire."  It  is  also  asserted  that  Patrick  Bellen- 
den,  the  brother  of  the  Justice-clerk,  aimed  a  stroke 
at  the  queen  with  a  sword  or  dagger;  but  Anthony 
Standcn,  her  page,  parried  the  blow,  by  striking 
♦he  weapon  aside  ^^'ith  the  torch  he  had  been  hold- 
ing to  light  the  music  score  which  the  queen  and 
Riccio,  with  others  of  the  company,  had  been  sing- 
ing in  parts  that  evening.*  This  statement,  how- 
ever, was  vehemently  denied  by  Ruthven  and 
Morton,  who  "  take  God  to  record  that  there  was 
not  one  stroke  in  her  presence,  nor  was  David 
stricken  till  he  was  at  the  farther  door  of  her 
majesty's  antechamher,  and  that  there  was  no  evil 
meant  to  the  queen's  hody."  f 

Mary's  own  account  of  these  shocking  events  is 
worthy  of  recital  : — "  Upon  the  9th  day  of  iSIarch 
instant,  we  being  at  even  about  seven  hours  (seven 
o'clock)  in  our  cabinet  at  our  supper,  sociated  with 
our  sister  the  Countess  of  Argyle,  our  hrother  the 
Commendator  of  Holyrood-house,  the  Laird  of 
Creich,  Arthur  Erskine,  and  certain  others  our 
domestic  servitors,  in  quiet  manner,  especially  by 
reason  of  an  evil  disposition  being  counselled  to 
sustain  ourselves  with  flesh  [it  was  Lent],  having 
almostpassed  totheendof  seven  months  in  our  birth 
[that  is,  she  was  seven  months  gone  with  child], 
the  king  our  hushand  came  to  us  in  our  cabinet, 
and  placed  him  beside  ns  at  our  supper.  The  Earl 
of  Morton  and  Lord  Lindsay,  with  their  assisters, 
boden  in  warlike  manner  [arrayed  in  armour]  to 
the  number  of  eight  score  persons,  or  therebj",  kept 
and  occupied   the  whole   entry  of  our   palace   of 

has  the  stillness  of  death. — Yonder  appears  the  tall  form  of 
the  boy  Darnley,  as  goodly  in  person  as  vacillating  in  reso- 
lution;  yonder  he  advances  with  hesitating  step,  and  yet 
more  hesitating  pui'posc,  his  childish  fear  having  already 
overcome  his  childish  passion.  He  is  in  the  plight  of  a 
mischievous  lad  who  has  fired  a  mine,  and  who  now,  e.\- 
pecting  the  explosion  in  remorse  and  terror,  would  gi\e  his 
life  to  quench  the  train  which  his  own  hand  lighted. — 
Yonder' — yonder.  But  I  forget  the  rest  of  the  worthy  cut- 
throats.    Help  me  if  you  can. 

"Summon  up,"  said  I,  "the  Postulate,  George  Douglas, 
the  most  active  of  the  gang.  Let  him  arise  at  your  call — 
the  claimant  of  wealth  which  he  does  nut  possess — the 
partaker  of  the  illustrious  blood  of  Douglas,  but  which  in 
his  veins  is  sullied  with  illegitimacy.  Paint  him  the  ruth- 
less, the  daring,  the  ambitious — so  near  greatness,  ^'et 
debarred  from  it — so  near  to  wealth,  yet  excluded  from 
possessing  it.  A  political  Tantalus,  ready  to  do  or  dare 
anything  to  termuiate  his  necessities,  and  assert  his  imper- 
fect claims. 

"  Who  comes  next  ?  Yon  tall,  thin-made,  savage-looking 
man,  with  the  petronel  in  his  hand,  must  be  Andrew  Ker 
of  Faldonside,  a  brother's  son,  I  believe,  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  David  Ker  of  Cessford  ;  his  look  and  bearing  those  of  a  . 
Border  freebooter ;  his  disposition  so  savage,  that,  during 
the  fray  in  the  cabinet,  he  presented  his  loaded  piece  at  the 
bosom  of  the  young  and  beautiful  qiieen,  that  queen  also, 
being  wilhin  a  few  weeks  of  becoming  a  mother.  — Intro- 
duction to  Sir  JFaltcr  iScott's  "Fair  Maid  of  Perth." 

*  Blackwood's  Life  of  Queen  Mary;  Life  and  Death  of 
Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Pontificate  of  SextusV.,  quoted  in  Miss  Strickland's  Lives, 
vol.  iv.  p.  28.5. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Slaughter  of  David  Kiccio  by  Ruthven 
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Holvrood  Tloiise,  so  that,  as  they  belieTed,  it  was 
not  possible  to  any  person  to  escape  forth  of  the 
same.  In  the  meantime,  the  Lord  Ruthren,  boden 
in  like  manner,  with  his  accomplices,  took  entry 
perforce  in  our  cabinet,  and  there,  seeing  our  secre- 
tary, David  Riccio,  among  our  other  servants, 
declared  he  had  to  speak  to  him.  In  this  instant, 
we  required  the  king  our  husband,  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  that  enterprise,  "who  denied  the  same. 
Also,  we  commanded  the  Lord  Ruthven,  under  pain 
of  treason,  to  avoid  him  forth  of  our  presence,  de- 
claring we  should  exhibit  the  said  David  before  the 
lords  of  parliament,  to  be  punished,  if  any  sort  he 
had  offended.  Notwithstanding,  the  said  Lord 
Ruthven  perforce  invaded  him  in  our  presence ;  he 
[David]  then  for  refuge  took  safeguard,  and  retired 
him  behind  our  back,  and  Ruthven,  with  his  ac- 
complices, cast  down  our  table  upon  ourself,  put 
violent  hands  upon  him,  struck  him  over  our 
shoulder  with  vvhingars,  one  part  of  them  standing 
before  our  face  with  bended  daggs  [cocked  pistols], 
most  cruelly  took  him  forth  of  our  cabinet,  and  at 
the  entry  of  our  chamber  gave  him  fifty-six  strokes 
with  whingars  and  swords.  In  doing  thereof,  wo 
were  not  only  struck  with  great  dreadour,  but  also 
by  sundry  considerations  was  most  justly  induced 
to  take  extreme  fear  of  our  life"  * 

Mary  and  Darnley  were  left  alone  together  in 
Mary's  danger  the  cabinet  while  the  assassins 
and  terror.  completed  their  bloody  work,  she 
continuing  to  intercede,  with  tears,  for  the  life  of 
her  unhappy  favourite,  and  her  husband  assuring 
.her  that  "  no  harm  was  intended."  One  of  Darnley's 
equerries  now  entered  the  room,  and  Mary  eagerly 
inquired  "  whether  David  had  been  put  in  ward,  and 
where."  "  Madam,"  replied  the  equerry,  "  it  is  use- 
less to  speak  of  David,  for  the  man  is  dead."  This  was 
corroborated  by  one  of  the  ladies,  who  rushed  into 
the  room,  and  exclaimed,  that  "  she  had  seen  the 
mangled  remains  of  the  murdered  man,"  and  "that 
it  was  said  all  had  been  done  by  the  king's  order." 
"Is  it  so?"  said  the  queen  :  "I  will  then  dry  my 
tears,  and  study  revenge  !"  But,  overcome  by  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  which  she  had  witnessed, 
she  soon  after  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which,  how- 
ever, she  was  speedily  roused  by  the  entrance  of 
Ruthven,  who,  reeking  from  the  scene  of  blood, 
staggered  into  the  cabinet,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  a  seat,  called  for  a  cup  of  wine,  complain- 
ing that  "he  was  scne  felled  by  his  sickness." 
"Is  this  your  malady?"  said  the  queen,  as  the 
ferocious  ruflRan  eagerly  drained  the  goblet,  which 
one  of  her  French  pages  filled  and  brought  to 
him.  "  God  forbid  your  majesty  had  such,"  he 
rejoined.  A  most  undignified  scene  of  mutual 
recrimination  now  took  place  between  the  queen 
and  her  wretched  husband,  in  which  he  accused 
her,  in  gross  terms,  of  too  great  familiarity  with 
Riccio,  while  she  indignantly  declared  that  she 
would  live  with  him  as  his  wife  no  longer.  Ruth- 
ven  here   interposed  with  a  remark  on  conjugal 

*  Queen  Iran's  Letter  to  the  Ai-chbishop   of  Glasgow. 
Keith,  vol.  ii.  pp.  411—415. 


duties,  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  sarcastic 
rejoinder  from  Mary — "  Others  have  done  the  like  ; 
wliy  may  I  not  leave  him  as  well  as  your  wife  did 
her  husband  ?  "  "  If  her  secretary  were  really 
slain,"  she  said,  "  it  should  be  dear  blood  to  some  of 
them."  "God  forbid,"  replied  Ruthven,  "  for  the 
more  your  grace  showeth  yourself  offended,  the 
world  will  judge  the  worse."  INIary  told  him  that 
"  if  .she  and  her  infant  perished,  she  would  leave  the 
revenge  thereof  to  her  royal  kindred  in  France 
and  Spain."  Ruthven  rejoined,  that  "those  noble 
princes  were  overgreat  personages  to  meddle  with 
such  a  poor  man  as  he  was  ;  and  that  if  she  or  her 
child  perished,  or  any  other  evil  befel  the  realm  in 
consequence  of  what  was  done  that  night,  she  must 
blame  her  husband,  and  not  any  of  them,"  "  I 
trust,"  was  Mary's  spirited  reply,  "  that  God,  who 
bcholdeth  this  from  the  high  heavens,  will  avenge 
my  wrongs,  and  move  that  which  shall  be  born  of 
me  to  root  out  j'ou  and  your  treacherous  posterity ! " 
— a  denunciation  which  was  strikingly  fulfilled  in 
the  total  ruin  of  the  house  of  Ruthven,  in  the  reign 
of  Mary's  son. 

A  great  clamour  now  arose  below,  from  the  court 
and  lobbies  of  the  palace,  and  Lord  Gray,  one  of 
the  conspirators,  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  royal 
chamber,  to  announce  that  Huntley,  Bothwcll,  and 
other  lords,  with  their  officers  and  servants,  were 
attempting  to  rescue  the  queen,  and  were  fighting 
in  the  close  with  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  liis  re- 
tainers, who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  guarding 
the  gates  of  the  palace.  Ruthven  immediately 
left  the  room  to  quell  the  tumult,  telling  Darnley, 
who  offered  to  go  down,  to  "  remain  where  lie  was, 
and  entertain  the  queen  in  the  meantime."  Huntley 
and  Bothwell,  finding  themselves  greatly  outnum- 
bered, consented  to  a  parley  with  Ruthven,  who 
informed  them  that  the  plot  was  "  all  invented  by 
the  king,  and  that  the  banished  lords  were  recalled, 
and  would  arrive  before  day  ;  "  and  assured  them 
"  that  all  disputes  should  be  made  up  between 
them  and  Moray  andArgyle  to  their  satisfaction;" 
whereupon  they  shook  hands  and  drank  together.* 
In  spite  of  Ruthven's  fair  words,  however,  and  their 
apparent  confidence  in  his  assurances,  Bothwell 
and  Huntley,  knowing  that  they  were  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  conspirators,  lost  no  time  in  effect- 
ing their  escape  through  a  window  towards  the 
garden  on  the  north  side  of  the  palace,  where  some 
lions  and  other  wild  animals  were  kept.  The  Earl 
of  Atholl,  the  Lords  Fleming  and  Livingston, 
and  Sir  James  Balfour,  were  permitted  quietly  to 
retire,  which  they  readily  did,  in  fear  of  their 
lives.  Ruthven,  after  the  termination  of  the  con- 
ference with  Bothwcll  and  Huntley,  returned  to 
the  queen's  chamber,  and  renewed  his  brutal  attack 
on  the  unhappy  princess  ;  accusing  her  of  tyranny 
and  misgovernment,  and  asserting  that  she  had  for 
a  long  time  been  under  the  influence  of  "  a  number 
of  perverse  persons,  and  especially  David,  a  stranj;? 
Italian,  who  had  ruled  and  guided  the  country 
without  the  nobility  and  council,  especially  against 
*  Narrative  of  Kuthven  and  llorton. 
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those  noblemen  that  -were  banished,  and  entertain- 
ing of  amity  with  foreign  princes  and  nations, 
witli  whom  she  was  confederate;"  and  informing 
her  that  the  exiled  lords  "  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
king,  and  would  return  on  the  morrow,  to  take 
part  with  them  against  her." 

Meanwhile,  the  friends  of  the  queen,  who  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape,  made  known 
Abortive  attempt    her  perilous  situation  to  the  pro- 

at  a  rescue.  yost  of  the  city,  Preston  of  Craig- 
millar,  who  caused  the  common  bell  to  be  rung,  and 
at  the  head  of  five  hundred  burgesses,  who  hastily 
assembled  in  arms  at  the  summons,  hurried  to  the 
palace,  and  demanded-  to  see  and  speak  with  their 
Sovereign,  that  she  might  personall}'  assure  them  of 
her  welfare.  But  Mary  was  not  permitted  to  approach 
the  windows,  or  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  her 
faithful  subjects  ;  and,  as  she  afterwards  wrote  to 
her  ambassador  in  France,  she  "  was  extremely 
threatened  by  the  traitors,  who  in  her  face  declared 
that,  if  she  spoke  to  the  townspeople,  they  would  cut 
her  in  collops,  and  cast  her  over  the  walls."  *  In 
her  stead,  her  despicable  husband,  being  thrust  for- 
ward, opened  the  window,  and  informed  the  crowd 
that  the  queen  and  he  were  well,  and  did  not  re- 
quire their  assistance.  "  Let  us  see  our  queen,  and 
hear  her  speak  for  herself ! "  was  the  exclamation  of 
the  provost  and  his  followers  ;  to  which  IJarnley 
imperiously  rejoined — "Provost,  know  you  not  I 
am  king  ?  I  command  j'ou  and  your  company 
to  pass  home  to  your  houses."  The  citizens,  in  a 
state  of  great  irritation,  threatened  to  devote  the 
queen's  enemies  in  the  palace  to  fire  and  sword  ; 
but  on  being  solemnly  assured  by  the  conspirators 
"  that  the  Italian  secretary  was  slain,  because  lie 
had  been  detected  in  an  intrigue  with  the  Pope, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  other  foreign  potentates,  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  true  Evangile,  and 
introducing  Popery  again  into  Scotland,"  they  con- 
sented to  return  home.f 

The  poor  queen  was  by  this  time  in  such  a  state 
of  faintness  and  complete  exhaustion  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  utterance;  and  Ruthven,  perceiving  at 
length  that  she  was  very  ill,  proposed  to  Darnlej' 
that  they  should  retire  and  leave  her  to  take  some 
repose ;  which  they  accordingly  did,  taking  care, 
however,  to  station  a  sufficient  guard  at  the  door 
of  licr  chamber.  "  All  that  night,"  says  Mary, 
"  ^^■e  ^^ere  detained  in  a  captivity  within  our 
chamber,  and  not  permitted  to  have  intercommu- 
nion scarcely  with  our  servant  women."  J 

"  The  next  morning  being  Sunday,"  says  Sir 
James  Jlelvil,  "  I  was  letten  forth  of  the  gates,  for 
I  lay  therein.  Passing  through  the  outer  close, 
the  queen's  majesty  was  looking  forth  of  a  window 
and  cried  unto  me  to  help  her.  Tlien  I  drew  near 
unto  the  window,  and  asked,  '  Wliat  help  lay  in 
ray  power,  for  that  I  should  give  ? '  she  said,  '  Go 
to  the  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  bid  him  convene 
the  town  with  speed,  and  come  and  release  me  out 

*  (iuccn  Mary's  Letter  to  tlie  Avchbisliopof  Glasgow, 
t  Italian  i\reinoriaI  in  Labanoff's  Appendix,  vol.  vii. 
X  (iue;'u  Mary's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow. 


of  these  traitors'  hands  ;  but  run  fast,'  she  said, 
'  for  they  will  stay  you.'  The  words  were  scarcely 
spoken  when  Nisbet,  master  of  the  household  to 
the  Earl  of  Lennox,  was  sent  with  a  company  to 
stay  me,  to  whom  I  gave  good  words,  and  said, 
'  I  was  only  passing  to  the  preaching  at  St.  Giles's 
church,'  for  it  was  Sunday  ;  but  1  ^sent  with 
speed  to  the  provost,  and  told  him  my  commission 
from  the  queen  ;"  but  the  provost  alleged  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  act,  for  he  had  received  con- 
trary commands  from  the  king,  and  besides,  the 
people,  he  said,  were  not  disposed  to  take  up  arms 
to  revenge  Riceio's  death.  Sir  James  was,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  send  word  to  the  queen  thiough  one 
of  her  ladies,  that  he  could  not  effect  her  release.* 

Darnlej',  in  the  meantime,  assuming  the  supreme 
power,  issued  his  royal  letters,  dissolving  the  par- 
liament, and  enjoining  all  the  members  to  leave  the 
capital  within  three  hours,  '•  under  pain  of  loss  of 
life,  lands,  and  goods,  except  only  such  as  the 
king  by  his  special  command  caused  to  remain." 
Proclamation  fl  as  also  made  at  the  market  cross, 
that  none  but  Protestants  should  be  suffered  to 
leave  their  houses;  and  the  magistrates  were  en- 
joined to  arm  a  strong  guard  to  enforce  obedience 
to  these  arbitrary  mandates.! 

Mary  was  now  fully  alive  to  the  horrors  of  her 
situation, — a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of 
brutal  assassins,  by  whom  all  her  motions  were 
watched,  she  had  too  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  not  scruple  at  any  measures  to  accom- 
])lish  their  purposes.  These  apprehensions  threw 
her  into  a  state  of  delirious  agony,  in  which  she 
imagined  that  Ruthven  was  coming  to  murder  her; 
and  so  great  was  her  excitement  and  terror,  that 
she  was  in  danger  of  a  miscarriage. J  No  person 
was  allowed  to  enter  her  chamber  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  conspirators,  and  it  was 
not  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  after  several 
hours'  delay,  that  Darnley,  who  had  begun  to 
relent  at  the  sight  of  his  consort's  distress,  obtained 
permission  for  her  gentlewomen  to  go  to  her  as- 
sistance. Morton  and  Ruthven  strongly  objected 
to  this  concession,  alleging  that  "  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hazardous,  as  they  feared  the  queen  would 
be  able  through  her  ladies  to  commmiicate  with 
her  nobles. ''§  The  suspicions  of  these  crafty  and 
cold-blooded  plotters  were  well  founded,  for  Mary 
speedilj-  availed  herself  of  the  services  of  her 
faithful  attendants  to  carry  out  a  project  for  her 
deliverance.  Through  the  agency  of  Mary  Living- 
ston, the  black  box  containing  the  queen's  secret 
foieign  correspondence,  and  the  keys  of  her  various 
ciphers,  was  brought  from  David  Riceio's  chamber, 
wheie  it  had  been  deposited.  Letters  were  tlieu 
written  and  sent  to  the  Earls  of  AthoU,  Argyle, 
Bothwell,  and  other  barons  friendly  to  the  queen, 
and  intimation  was  also  conveyed  to  Arthur 
Erskine,  and  several  other  trustworthy  servants,  of 

*■  8ir  James  !Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  150. 

t   JMorton  and  iiuth\en's  Narrative  ;  Appendi,\  to  Keith. 

1  Diurnal  of  OcciuTents,  p.  91. 

i}  Morton  and  Itutliven's  Narrative. 
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her  intention  to  attempt  hei-  escape  to  Seton-house. 
The  conspirators  meanwhile  kept  a  strict  watch 
on  the  queen  and  her  female  attendants,  and,  so 
strong  were  their  apprehensions  tliat  she  might 
escape  from  their  grasp,  that  they  issued  strict 
orders  that  no  lady  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
"  muffled "  from  the  queen's  chamber ;  *  and, 
knowing  Darnley's  weak  and  vacillating  character, 
and  observing  some  symptoms  of  returning  affection 
for  his  beautiful  consort,  they  expressed  their  dis- 
satisfaction when  he  informed  them  that  he  had  so 
effectually  soothed  the  terrors  of  his  royal  wife  that 
she  had  consented  that  he  should  pass  the  night 
with  her.  Mort.on  having  declared  that  "  it  was 
necessary  that  he,  as  chancellor,  should  confer  with  ' 
the  queen  on  the  subject  of  the  crown-matrimonial, 
and  also  that  of  the  return  of  the  banished  lords," 
Mary  granted  him  the  audience  which,  indeed,  she 
had  no  power  to  refuse.  On  entering  her  chamber 
he  said,  that  "  he  had  not  come  to  ask  pardon  in  tlie 
ease  of  David,  seeing  he  was  wholly  innocent  of  his 
slaughter,  but  to  inquire  her  pleasure  about  the 
Estates  of  parliament,  and  whether  she  meant  to 
deny  the  crown-matrimonial  to  her  husband."  "  My 
cousin,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  have  never  refused  to 
honour  my  husband  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  and 
since  I  have  espoused  him,  I  have  continually  pro- 
cured for  him  everything  I  could  for  his  aggran- 
disement, but  the  persons  to  whom  the  king  now 
gives  his  confidence  are  those  who  have  always 
dissuaded  me  from  it."  To  this  implied  reproach, 
Morton,  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
advisers  referred  to,  answered  only  by  urging  her  to 
do  what  was  required  of  her ;  but  Jtlary  refused,  ob- 
serving that,  "  as  she  was  a  prisoner,  all  she  might 
do  would  be  invalid,  and  foreign  princes  would 
say  that  her  subjects  had  given  laws  to  their  sove- 
reign— an  example  very  improper  to  establish."! 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Earls  of  Moray 
,,       ,  and  Rothes,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 

and  the  other  banished  lords,  ac- 
cording to  previous  concert,  arrived  in  the  capital, 
escorted  by  a  thousand  horsemen  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Home,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
palace,  where  they  were  cordially  welcomed  by 
Darnley.  As  soon  as  Mary  heard  of  their  arrival  she 
instantly  sent  for  Moray,  and,  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms,  kissed  and  embraced  him  many  times,  ex- 
claiming at  the  same  time,  "  If  my  brother  had  been 
here,  he  never  would  have  allowed  me  to  be  so  cruelly  j 
handled! "J  Tears  fell  from  Moray's  eyes  at  this 
pathetic  appeal ;  and  "  seeing  our  state  and  enter-  [ 
tainment,"  says  Mary,  "  he  was  moved  with  natural 
affection  towards  us."  §  She  assured  him  that  "  it 
was  no  fault  of  hers  that  he  had  been  so  long  away,  | 
for  it  was  well  known  she  would  have  restored  him 
long  ago,  but  for  displeasing  others ;"  and  told  him 
"  he  was  welcome,  and  promised  if  he  would  return 
to  his  allegiance  and  be  a  good  subject,  she  would 

*  Morton  and  Euthven's  Narrative  ;  Appendix  to  Keith, 
t  Second   Italian    Memorial   in  Labanolf's    Appendix;  j 
Strickland's  Lives,  vol.  iv.  p.  301.  j 

■',  Mclvil's  Memoirs,  p.  1-50. 
Mary  to  Beaton,  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  419.  I 
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be  to  him  all  he  could  require."  *  Moray,  in  reply, 
"  protested  his  innocence  of  ever  having  entertained 
evil  intentions  against  her,"  declared  that  he  had 
no  power  to  restore  her  to  liberty,  as  she  urgently 
entreated  him  to  do,  but  made  many  professions  of 
his  goodwill  and  compassion  for  her  sufferings.  His 
obligations,  hov.'ever,  to  the  men  who  had  hazarded 
their  estates  and  lives  on  his  account  engaged  him 
to  labour  for  their  safetj',  and  he  at  once  assumed 
the  lead  in  their  councils.  Mary  asserts  that  they 
meditated  the  darkest  designs  against  her  authority 
and  person  :  "  Upon  the  morn,"  she  says,  "  .Moray 
assembled  the  enterprisers  of  this  late  crime,  and 
such  of  our  rebels  as  came  with  him :  in  their  coun- 
cil they  thought  it  most  expedient  we  should  be 
warded  in  our  castle  of  Stirling,  there  to  remain 
till  we  had  approved  in  parliament  all  their  wicked 
enterprises,  established  their  religion,  and  given  to 
the  king  the  crown-matrimonial,  or  else,  by  all 
ap;)earance,  firmly  purposed  to  have  put  us  to 
death."  t 

Darnley,  meanwhile,  was  seized  with  the  irreso- 
lution and  fear  which  it  has  been  justly  said,  in 
minds  like  his,  often  follow  acts  of  extravagant 
violence.  The  queen  observed  his  vacillation,  as 
well  as  the  symptoms  of  his  returning  affection, 
and,  exerting  all  her  powers  of  fascination,  she 
succeeded  in  disengaging  him  from  his  blood- 
stained associates.  Appealing  at  once  to  his  fears 
and  his  svmpatliy,  she  represented  to  him  that  he 
was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  men  who  A\ere 
equally  hostile  to  him  as  to  her ;  that  their  bar- 
barous proceedings  had  periled  the  life  both  of  his 
consort  and  of  his  unborn  infant;  and  that,  to  justify 
their  guilty  ambition,  they  would  not  hesitate  to 
destroy  him  as  soon  as  he  had  served  their  purpose. 
The  weak  and  facile  king  was  easily  won  by  her 
persuasive  arguments,  and  entreated  her  forgive- 
ness, offering  at  the  same  time  to  do  anything  .she 
desired.  It  was  then  agreed  between  them  that 
JIary  should  appear  resigned  to  her  situation,  and 
express  her  willingness  to  sign  and  promise  every- 

*  Raadolpli  and  Bedfoi'd  to  Cecil. 

t  Sucli  suspicions  were  natural  in  Mary's  situation,  and 
some  of  lier  partisans  affii-m  that  tile  conspirators  had 
foniiallv  detei-iuined  to  proceed  to  tlie  utmost  extremities 
an-ainsttheir  sovereign.  If  their  assertions  are  to  be  believed, 
a"  select  meeting  was  lield  on  the  Sabbath  evening  in 
Jloi'ton's  house  to  determine  the  question  of  JIary's  life 
or  death.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
Mora\',  who  unhesitatingly  gave  liis  verdict  against  his 
roval' sister,  declaring  that  the  conspirators  bad  gone  too 
far  to  recede  with  safety,  for  they  could  expect  no  grace 
from  the  queen,  thei-efoVe  it  behoved  thenr  to  take  such 
measures  as  the  laws  of  self-preservation  presented,  ^  And 
even  if  it  were  possible  for  a  princess  of  lier  high  spirit  to 
forgive  such  an  outrage,  there  could  be  no  sccuiity  for 
thcnr  religion  if  she  were  restored  to  her  regal  authority. 
"Some  of  tlie  more  merciful  of  the  conspirators,  it  is 
alleged,  having  proposed  that  she  should  be  renui\ed  to 
some  strict  place  of  confinement,  and  there  kept  securely 
till  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  in  whose  name  they  nnglit 
goi-ern  under  the  title  of  a  Council  of  Regency,  Moray 
replied  that  delajs  were  dangerous,  they  had  involved 
themselves  in  a  perilous  dilemma,  and  it  was  no  time  to 
dally."  These  statements,  however,  rest  only  upon  the 
authority  of  violent  partisans,  whose  evidence  is  wholly 
unworthy  of  credit.  See  Blackwood's  Life  of  Queen  Mary, 
Maitland  Club  edition;  Strickland's  Lives,  vol.  iv.  p.  307. 
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thing  the  conspirators  demanded ;  and  Darnley 
informed  Morton  and  his  accomplices  that  he  had 
prevailed  upon  the  queen  to  grant  tliem  an  audience, 
and  "  to  forgive  all  their  offences,  wliich  she  would 
dismiss  from  her  mind,  as  though  they  had  never 
heen."  They  strongly  distrusted  the  queen's  sin- 
cerity, however,  and  insisted  that  she  meant  only 
to  hetray  them.  "  It  is  all  words,"  said  they,  "  and 
instead  of  your  persuading  her,  we  fear  she  will 
persuade  you  to  her  desire,  for  she  has  been  trained 
up  in  the  court  of  France.  Fair  speaking  is  but 
policy,  and  such  promises  M'ill  never  be  performed."* 
But  Darnley  insisted  that  Mary  was  a  true  princess, 
and  declared  that  he  would  stake  his  life  for  her 
faith  and  honour,  t  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday, 
the  11th,  he  led  the  principal  conspirators  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  listened  to  their  defence  and 
their  promises  of  obedience  for  the  future,  and 
assured  fliem  of  her  readiness  to  pardon  their 
offence,  bidding  them  "prepare  their  own  securi- 
ties, and  she  would  subscribe  them."  But  as-  they 
still  manifested  thSir  distrust  of  her  promises,  and 
their  reluctance  to  remove  their  guards  from  the 
palace,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  another 
conference  took  place,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
thus  recorded  by  a  contemporary  writer  : — "And 
all  the  1 1th  of  March  our  sovereign  lady  was  holden 
in  captivity  within  her  chamber  in  Holyrood-house 
till  even  ;  and  at  even  it  was  con^■ened  between  our 
said  sovereign  lady  and  all  the  lords  committers  of 
the  slaughter,  except  my  Lord  Ruth\'en  (whom 
she  would  not  allow  to  come  in  her  presence,  be- 
cause he  was  the  principal  man  that  came  in  her 
cabinet  to  commit  the  said  slaughter),  and  with  all 
the  remaining  lords  banished  before,  as  said  is,  that 
her  majesty  would  give  them  remission  for  all 
crimes  bj-gone  unto  the  said  ele^'enth  day  ;  and 
albeit  she  would  subscribe  their  remission  in- 
stantly, she  said,  because  she  was  holden  in  cap- 
tivity, it  would  do  them  no  good  ;  and  to  satisfy 
them  more  pleasantly,  she  said  she  would  pass  the 
morn,  God  willing,  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  there,  by 
consent  of  parliament,  make  an  act  of  remission  to 
them  for  the  crimes  above  written  ;  and,  this  said, 
she  drank  to  every  one  of  them  in  special. "|  Having 
promised  this  formal  remission  of  their  crime,  Mary 
requested  the  conspirators  "  to  deliver  the  keys  of 
her  palace  to  her  servants,  and  leave  her  chamber 
to  her  own  officials  the  same  as  it  was  wont  to  be, 
because  for  the  last  two  nights  she  had  taken  no 
rest."  ]_)arnley  enforced  her  request,  promising  "to 
be  her  keeper  himself  for  that  night,  and  to  take 
very  good  care  of  her,  if  so  be  they  would  rid  the 
palace  of  strangers,  and  trust  her  in  his  hands  ;"  § 
and  also  representing  that  she  was  now  so  ill  and 
exhausted,  that  she  could  scarcely  stand,  and  was 

♦  ilovton  and  Eutliven's  Narr.-itive ;  Anptiidix  to  Kcitli 

t  Ibid. 

\  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in  Scotland,  p.  92. 

i  "To  avoid  tliem  of  our  palace,  witli  tlieir  guards  and 
assisters,  tlie  lung  promised  to  keep  U3  tliat  niglit  in  sure 
guard,  and  that  without  compulsion  he  should  cause  us  in 
parliament  approve  all  their  conspir.acies.  By  this  mouen 
ho  eau'.ed  them  to  rctn-e  them  out  of  our  palace." — Queen 
Murr/'^-  Litter  to  Bvuton. 


therefore  whoUy  unable  to  make  any  efforts  to 
escape.  Morton,  Ruthven,  and  their  associates, 
showed  the  greatest  reluctance  to  consent  to  this 
arrangement ;  and  Ruthven,  in  particular,  pro- 
tested that  "  whatever  bloodshed  or  mischief  should 
ensue  thereupon,  should  fall  upon  the  king's  head 
and  his  posterity."  Darnley  answered  that  "  he 
would  warrant  them  all ; "  and  the  conspirators 
at  length,  with  many  misgivings,  withdrew  their 
retainers  from  the  palace,  permitted  the  household 
servants  to  resume  their  charge,  and  went  to  sup  at 
the  house  of  ]Morton,  the  chancellor. 

To  lull  suspicion,  the  queen  and  her  husband 
retired  to  rest ;  but  two  hours  after  xhe  queen's 
midnight  they  arose,  and,  attended  escape  to 
only  by  one  maid,  stealthily  de-  Dunbar, 
scended  a  secret  stair  to  a  postern  leading  through 
the  cemetery  of  the  chapel  royal,  at  the  outer  gate 
of  which  Lord  Traquair,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
Arthur  Erskine,  the  queen's  equerry.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Standen,  Darnley's  master  of  the  horse,  and 
Bastian,  one  of  the  household  servants,  were  in 
waiting.  Mary  was  placed  on  horseback  behind 
Arthur  Erskine.  Lord  Traquair  took  her  maid 
behind  him,*  and,  thus  arranged,  the  little  caval- 
cade, consisting  of  seven  persons,  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace  unperceived,  and  arrived  in 
safety  at  Seton-house,  where  Lord  Seton  was  in 
readiness,  with  two  hundred  armed  men,  to  escort 
his  sovereign  and  her  consort  to  Dunbar,  which 
they  reached  before  sunrise. -f  Their  intentions  had 
been  communicated  to  Huntley  and  Bothwell,  and 
these  powerful  nobles  hastened,  with  their  retainers, 
to  join  the  royal  standard.  Great  numbers  of  the 
barons  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  speedily  fol- 
lowed their  example,  and  the  queen,  in  a  few  daj's, 
found  herself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eight 
thousand  men. 

The  conspirators  were  filled  with  consternation 
when  they  heard  that  the  queen  had  escaped 
from  their  grasp,  and  tliat  all  their  plans  were 
completely  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  Darn- 
ley, and  his  reconciliation  with  his  consort.  It 
soon  became  evident  that  they  would  find  no 
support  in  the  country,  and  that  all  ranks  were 
prepared  to  rally  round  the  throne,  and  to  defend 
their  sovereign  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
brutal  murder  which  had  been  committed  in  her 
presence.  In  this  altered  state  of  affairs,  the  con- 
spirators dispatched  Lord  Sempill  to  Dunbar,  with 
an  humble  supplication  to  her  majesty  to  sign  their 
securities,  and  perform  the  other  articles  of  her 
engagement ;  hut  he  was  dismissed  with  an  un- 
favourable answer.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
Mary  did  not  consider  herself  bound  by  any  pro- 
mises extorted  from  her  while  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  murderers  of  Riccio.     She  directed  a 

*  Miss  Strickland,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 

t  "  The  first  thing  the  queen  did,  was  to  order  a  fire  to 
be  n^ade  to  warm  her,  and  asked  for  some  new  laid  eggs: 
when  the  said  eggs  were  brought  to  the  queen,  slie  her- 
self put  tliem  on  the  fire  to  cook." — Memorial  o)i  Scotch 
^Jfairg,  addressed  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis ;  Labanojf's  Ap- 
pendix^  vol.  vii. 
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writ  of  treason  to  be  issued  against  Morton,  ! 
Lethington,  and  their  accomplices,  and  summoned 
her  faithful  subjects  to  meet  her  in  arms  at  Mussel- 
burgh, on  the  17th  of  March.  The  rebel  con- 
federacy immediately  broke  up.  The  Earls  of 
Flight  of  the  Rothes  and  Glencaim  hastened  to 
conspirators.  Dunbar,  threw  themselves  on  the 
mercy  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  pardoned; 
while  Lethington  retired  to  Dunkeld,  and  INIorton, 
Ruthven,  Lindsay,  Kerr,  and  George  Douglas,  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  Newcastle.  After 
remaining  five  days  at  Dunbar,  the  queen  pro- 
ceeded to  Haddington,  where  she  held  a  council 
(March  17th),  and  made  various  important  changes 
iu  her  administration.  Morton  was  deprived  of 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  which  was  bestowed 
on  the  Earl  of  Huntley ;  Sir  James  Balfour  was 
made  Clerk-register,  in  the  room  of  M'Gill; 
Lethington  was  stripped  of  the  rich  abbacy  of 
Haddington,  which  was  transferred  to  the  Earl  of  ' 
Bothwell,  This  highly-favoured  noble  was  also 
reinstated  in  his  hereditary  office  of  Lord  Admiral, 
confirmed  in  the  appointment  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral  of  Scotland,  and  made  Captain  of  Dunbar, 
so  that  the  whole  military  force  of  the  crown  was 
confided  to  his  charge. 

In  the  critical  situation  in  which  the  queen  was 

now  placed,   she   prudently  resolved   to   make   a 

distinction  between  the  old  and   the  new  rebels, 

and  to  pardon  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the  other  1 

insurgent   lords,   on    condition    that    they   should 

detach  themselves  from  the  murderers  of  Kiccio. 

To  this    they  readily   agreed.      Moray   sent   Sir 

James  Melvil  to  the  queen   at  Haddington,  with 

Morav  and  his     letters    protesting   his    own   inno- 

associates         cence,  and  his  repudiation  of  those 

pardoned.         .^^.j^^  j^^^  committed  the  late  odious 

crime,  solemnly  pledging  himself  to  have  nothing 

more  to  do  with  them ;  on  which  Mary  immediately 

signed  the  remission  for  her  brother,  and  the  other 

barons  who  had  returned  with  him  from  England, 

merely  stipulating  that  they  should  "  nowise  apply 

themselves   to   the   last  conspirators,  and  should 

retire  themselves  into  Argyle  during  her  will."  * 

Next  day  (March  18)  the  queen  and  her  husband 

The  queen's      returned  to    the   capital,  escorted 

return  to         bv   the    nobles  of  her    party   and 

Edinburgh.       ^^^^^  followers,  amounting  to  about 

nine  thousand  men,  and  took  up  her  residence,  not 

in  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  but  in  Lord  Home's 

house,  in  the  High-street,  called  the  old  Bishop  of 

Dunkeld's  lodging.     Mary's  first  care  was  to  pro-  j 

tect  her  consort  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime, 

by  gi-anting  him  full  remission  for  every  kind  of 

treason  that  could  be  laid  to  his  charge,  "  that  if, 

in  case  of  her  death,"  she  said,  "  proceedings  should 

be  instituted  against  him,  he    might   be   able  to 

plead  her   forgiveness."      Darnley  himself,   it  :s 

supposed   by  Mary's   desire,  appeared  before  the 

Council,  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  most  solemnly 

protested    that    "  he   was    innocent    of    the   late 

treason  and  slaughter  committed  in  the  Abbey  of 

♦  Keith,  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 


Holyrood,  and  the   detention  of  the  queen ;  that 

he   never  counselled,   commanded, 

,   J  ■  ..  J  1      Uanilev  pro- 

consented,  assisted,  nor  approved  tests  his'  inno- 
the  same  ;  and  that  all  he  had  to  cence  of  the 
do  with  it  was,  his  being  so  far  murder, 
overseen  as  to  give  consent,  unknown  to  her  ma- 
jesty, for  the  return  of  the  Earl  of  Moray  and  the 
other  lords  from  England."  On  the  next  day,  pro- 
clamation to  the  sam.e  effect  was  made  at  the 
Cross,  and  it  was  forbidden,  under  penalty  of 
treason,  for  anyone  to  say  that  the  king  was  either 
art  or  part  in  the  conspiracy.  Proceedings  were 
immediately  instituted  against  Morton,  Ruthven, 
and  the  rest  of  the  fugitive  conspirators,  who  were 
summoned  to  answer  for  their  off'ences,  and  having 
failed  to  appear,  they  were  outlawed,  and  their 
possessions  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Seven  of  the 
murderers  of  Riccio  were  brought  to  trial,  but  only 
two  of  them  were  executed — "  Henrj'  Yair,  formerly 
a  priest,  but  now  a  retainer  of  Lord  Ruthven,  and 
Thomas  Scott,  sheriff'-deputc  of  Perth."  Two  others, 
Harlaw  and  Mowbray,  burgesses  of  Edinburgh, 
were  also  condemned  to  death,  but  were  reprieved 
at  the  place  of  execution,  through  the  intercession 
of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 

Darnley,  not  contented  with  having  deserted  his 
fellow-conspirators,  and  publicly  denying  all  know- 
ledge of  the  conspiracy,  busied  himself  in  bringing 
his  accomplices  to  justice,  and  strove  to  influence 
the  queen's  resentment  against  them:  "As  they 
have  brewen,  so  let  them  drink,"  was  his  contemp- 
tuous remark,  when  he  was  informed  that  they 
had  sought  refuge  in  flight.*  This  behaviour 
naturally  enraged  them  to  the  utmost,  and  they 
revenged  themselves  by  accusing  him  as  the  con- 
triver of  the  plot,  and  laying  before  the  queen  the 
evidence  of  his  guilt.  "  Tlie  queen,"  writes  Ran- 
dolph to  Cecil,  "  hath  seen  all  the  The  queen  dis- 
covenants  and  bonds  that  passed  ™vers  his  guilt. 
between  the  king  and  the  lords,  and  now  findeth 
that  his  declaration  before  her  and  the  Council  of 
his  innocency  of  the  death  of  David  was  false,  and 
is  grievously  offended  that  by  their  means  he 
.should  seek  to  come  to  the  crown-matrimonial."  f 
Mary  was  deeplj'  wounded  by  this  discovery.  She 
had  before 'this  lamented  to  Melvil  "the  king's 
folly,  unthankfulness,  and  misbehaviour ;"  but  he 
was  now  proved  to  be  a  traitor  and  a  liar,  false 
alike  to  his  consort  and  to  his  associates.  "  That 
very  power  which,  with  liberal  and  unsuspicious 
fondness,  she  had  conferred  upon  him,  he  had 
employed  to  insult  her  authority,  to  limit  her  pre- 
ron-ative,  and  to  endanger  her  person:  such  an 
outrao-e  it  was  impossible  any  woman  could  bear 
or  foro-ive.  Cold  civilities,  secret  distrust,  frequent 
quarrels,  succeeded  to  their  former  transports  of 
aff'ection  and  confidence.  The  queen's  favours 
were  no  longer  conveyed  through  his  hands. 
The  crowd  of  expectants  ceased  to  court  his  patror.- 
a"-e,  which  they  found  to  avail  so  little.  Among 
the  nobles,  some  dreaded  his  furious  temper,  others 

•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  153. 

t  State  Paper  Office,  Kandolph  to  Cecil,  April  4. 
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complained  of  his  perfidioiisness,  and  all  of  them 
despised  the  weakness  of  his  understanding  and 
the  inconstancy  of  his  heart.  *  *  *  The  aversion 
of  the  queen  for  him  increased  every  day,  and 
could  no  longer  be  concealed.  He  was  often  absent 
from  court,  appeared  there  with  little  splendour, 
and  was  trusted  with  no  power.  Avoided  equally 
bv  those  who  endeavoured  to  please  the  queen, 
who  favoured  Morton  and  his  associates,  or  who 
adhered  to  the  house  of  Hamilton,  he  was  left 
almost  alone  in  a  neglected  and  unpitied  solitude."  * 
Smarting  under  the  distrust  and  contempt  with 
which  he  was  now  regarded,  he  passionately  e.\- 
claimed,  "  That  since  he  was  held  in  so  little 
account,  he  repented  him  of  having  forsaken  the 
lords."  t  It  is  said  that  he  even  attempted  to  form 
a  new  confederacy  with  Moray  and  Argyle,  but 
they  prudently  refused  to  hold  any  communication 
with  him. 

The  situation  of  the  unhappy  queen  at  this 
Hci-  trying  critical  period  was  exceedingly 
situation.  perplexing.  Betrayed  by  her  own 
husband,  and  surrounded  by  selfish,  unprincipled, 
and  treacherous  counsellors,  slie  knew  not  where 
to  turn  for  assistance  and  trustworthy  advice. 
In  the  extremity  of  her  wretchedness,  she  at 
one  time  entertained  the  design  of  retiring  to 
France,  and  entrusting  the  government  of  her 
realm  to  a  provisional  regency,  composed  of  five 
of  her  principal  lords — Moray,  Mar,  Bothwell, 
AthoU,  and  Huntly.J  It  was  even  reported  at  the 
time  that  she  meditated  a  divorce  from  her  worthless 
husband,  and  that  she  had  sent  an  envoy,  named 
Thornton,  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  §  In  a  letter 
written  about  this  period  to  one  of  her  female  rela- 
tives in  France,  she  says  touchingly,  "  It  will 
grieve  you  to  hear  how  entirely,  iu  a  very  short 
time,  I  have  changed  my  character,  from  that  of 
the  most  easily  .satisfied  and  care-chasing  of  mor- 
tals, to  one  embroiled  in  constant  turmoils  and 
perplexities."  "  She  was  sad  and  pensive,"  says 
Sir  James  Mclvil,  "  for  the  late  foul  act  com- 
mitted iu  her  presence  so  irreverently.  So  many 
great  sighs  she  would  give,  that  it  was  pity  to 
hear  her,  and  over  few  were  careful  to  comfort 
her." 

In  the  midst  of  these  anxieties  and  griefs,  the 
time  for  the  queen's  delivery  drew  near,  and,  by 
the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council,  she  went  to  reside 
iu  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  place  of  greatest 
security,  till  the  birth  of  the  expected  heir  to  the 
crown.  Here  she  received  a  visit  from  Mauvissiere 
do  Castelnau,  who  was  sent  by  the  king  and 
Queen-mother  of  France  to  congratulate  the  Scot- 
tish queen  on  her  escape  from  her  recent  peril.  In 
the  train  of  the  French  ambassador  came  Joseph 
Riccio,  David's  brother,  whom  Mary  appointed  to 
the  ofSce  of  secretary,  left  vacant  by  the  murder — 
an  unpopular  step— which,  however,  may  be  ex- 

*  Enhertson,  vol.  i.  p.  316;  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  153. 

t  Ibid. 

i  Lethington  to  Randolph,  April  27th. 

(i  Eandolph  to  Cecit,  April  25tli,  1566. 


cused,  if  not  justified,  by  the  difficulty  of  finding 
among  her  courtiers  a  trustworthj-  person  to  whom 
she  could  confide  the  charge  of  her  private  corre- 
spondence. As  the  time  of  her  confinement  ap- 
proached, her  resentment  towards  Darniey  appears- 
to  have  somewhat  abated,  and  she  exerted  herself, 
with  considerable  success,  to  com-  jjgj.  exertions 
pose  the  differences  between  Moray,  to  reconcile 
Huntley,  Bothwell,  Atholl,  Argyle,  ^'^^  "»"'^'- 
and  others  of  her  nobles,  who  had  long  been  at 
deadly  feud  with  each  other,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  to  meet  amicably  at  a  banquet  which  she 
gave  to  celebrate  their  reconciliation.*  Her  mind 
seems  to  have  been  haunted  with  the  apprehension 
of  a  fresh  attack,  at  this  critical  moment,  from  the 
murderers  of  Riccio,  and  she  sent  an  earnest  re- 
quest to  the  English  queen  that  she  would  not 
continue  to  harbour  those  traitors  who  had  sought 
her  life.  In  answer  to  this  re-  Elizabeth's 
monstrance,  Elizabeth  assured  her  duplicity, 
sister  sovereign  that  she  had  dismissed  Morton 
and  his  associates  from  her  dominions — a  state- 
ment which  was,  however,  not  consistent  with 
truth ;  for  though  they  were  ordered  to  depart  from 
Newcastle,  it  was  at  the  same  time  significantly 
hinted  to  them  that  "  England  was  a  wide  field, 
and  they  would  find  as  good  accommodation  else- 
where, and  nearer  Scotland;"  and  they  accordingly 
shifted  their  quarters  to  Alnwick,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Scottish  border.  Pearly  in  June,  Mary  wrote 
letters  to  her  principal  nobility,  requiring  their 
presence  in  the  metropolis,  as  the  time  of  her  con- 
finement was  at  hand.  She  then  made  her  will, 
which  she  caused  to  be  thrice  transcribed;  one 
copy  was  sent  to  France,  a  second  committed  to 
the  charge  of  her  Privy  Council,  and  the  third  she 
kept  herself.f  The  day  preceding  her  delivery 
she  wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  letter  to  Elizabeth, 
announcing  the  event,  but  leaving  a  blank  "  to  be 
filled,"  says  Melvil,  "  either  with  a  sou  or  a 
daughter,  as  it  might  please  God  to  grant  unto 
her." 

On  AVednesday,  the  19th  of  June,  the  queen  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  son,  "whose  Birth  of 
birth  was  happy  for  the  whole  James  VI. 
island,  and  unfortunate  to  her  alone."  The  happy 
tidings  of  the  safety  of  the  queen,  and  birth  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  were  announced  by  a  discharge 
of  the  castle  guns,  which  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  royal  bed.  About  two  o'clock  the  same 
afternoon  Darniey  came  to  visit  the  queen,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  child.  "  j\Iy  lord," 
said  Mary,  "  God  has  given  you  and  me  a  son, 
whose  paternity  is  of  none  but  you."  Darniey 
blushed  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  the  child.  Mary 
then  taking  the  infant  iu  her  arms,  and  uncovering 
his  face,  said  to  her  husband,  "  My  lord,  here  I 
protest  to  God,  and  as  I  shall  answer  to  them  at 
the  great  day  of  judgment,  this  is  j'our  son,  and  no 
other  man's  son.     He  is  indeed  so  much  your  son, 

*  Kandolph  to  Cecil,  2nd  April,  1566  •  and  Robert  Mel- 
vil to  Cecil,  3rd  April,  1566. 
t  Randolph  to  Cecil,  June  7th. 
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that  I  only  fear  it  will  be  the  worse  for  him  here- 
after." Then  turning  to  Sir  W.  Standen,  Darnley's 
principal  English  servant,  Mary  added,  "  This  is 
the  son  whom  I  hope  shall  first  unite  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England."  —  "Why, 
madam,"  answered  Sir  AVilliam,  "  shall  he  succeed 
before  your  majesty  and  his  father  ?  " — "  Alas  !  " 
replied  Mary,  "  his  father  has  broken  to  me." 
Hearing  these  words,  Darnley,  who  still  stood  near, 
said,  "Sweet  madam,  is  this  your  promise  that 
you  made  to  forget  and  forgive  all?" — "I  have 
forgiven  all,"  observed  the  queen,  "  but  will  never 
forget.  What  if  Faudonside's  pistol  had  shot— 
what  would  have  become  of  him  and  me  both,  and 
what  estate  would  you  have  been  in  ?  God  only 
knows,  but  we  may  suspect." — "  Madam,"  an- 
swered Darnley,  "  these  things  are  all  past." — 
"  Then,"  said  the  queen,_  "  let  them  go."  * 

The  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne  was  received  everywhere  throughout  Scot- 
land with  demonst"ations  of  the  greatest  joy. 
"As  the  birth  of  a  priu'^e,"  says  Keith,  "was  one 
of  the  greatest  of  blessings  that  God  could  bestow 
upon  this  poor,  divided  land,  so  was  the  same  most 
thankfully  acknowledged  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
according  as  the  welcome  news  thereof  reached 
their  ears."  In  Edinburgh,  all  the  nobility  in 
town,  accompanied  by  a  vast  concourse  of  the 
citizens,  went  in  solemn  procession  next  daj'  to 
the  High  Church,  and  offered  up  thanksgiving  to 
God  for  the  safety  of  the  queen,  and  the  national 
blessing  which  had  been  granted  in  the  birth  of  an 
heir  to  the  crown.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  at  the  same  time  met,  and  agreed  to  send 
Spottiswood,  the  Superintendent  of  Lotliian,  the 
father  of  Archbishop  Spottiswood  of  St.  Andrew's, 
to  congratulate  the  queen  upon  her  delivery,  and 
to  request  her  to  permit  her  son  to  be  baptised  and 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  faith.  Mary  re- 
ceived the  superintendent  very  graciously,  but  she 
smiled  and  was  silent  when  he  expressed  the 
wishes  of  his  brethren  respecting  the  education  of 
the  prince.  She  commanded  the  child  to  be 
brought  into  the  room,  and  shown  to  the  venerable 

*  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Lord  Hen  ies ; 
Chambers's  Life  of  James  VI.,  p  19. 


divine.  Taking  the  infant  in  his  arms,  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  and  uttered  an  earnest  prayer  in 
behalf  of  the  new-born  heir  to  the  crown.  At  its 
conclusion,  he  playfully  asked  the  babe  to  "  say 
Amen  for  himself  ;''  and  some  little  cooing  murmur 
having,  it  is  said,  escai)ed  the  unconscious  lips 
of  the  child,  Mary  was  much  pleased,  and  "  ever 
after  called  the  superintendent  her  Amen.  The 
young  prince  did  the  same,  when  he  was  old 
enough  to  understand  the  story,  and  whilst  he 
lived  did  respect  and  reverence  him  as  his  spiritual 
father."  * 

Sir  James  Melvil  was  immediately  dispatched  to 
London  with  the  tidings  of  the  auspicious  event  of 
an  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne.  He  took  horse  at 
noon,  and  rode  to  Berwick  that  night,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  he  reached  London — a  degree  of  despa'  ch 
very  unusual  in  those  times.  Melvil  found  Eliza- 
beth at  Greenwich,  "  where  her  majesty  was  in  great 
merrincss,  and  dancing-  after  supper.  But  so  soon 
as  the  secretary,  Cecil,  sounded  in  her  ears  the  news 
of  the  prince's  birth,  all  merrincss  was  laid  aside 
for  that  night,  every  one  that  was  present  marvel- 
ling what  might  mean  so  sudden  a  ehangement ; 
for  the  queen  sat  down  with  her  hand  on  her 
haffet  (cheek),  and  bursting  out  to  some  of  her 
ladies  how  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  was  the 
mother  of  a  fine  son,  and  that  she  was  but  a  barren 
stock."  On  the  following  morning,  however,  whea 
Melvil  had  his  audience,  she  behaved  with  her 
usual  duplicity.  The  joyful  tidings,  she  said,  had 
cured  her  of  a  fifteen  days'  sickness  ;  "  therefore 
she  welcomed  him  ^^■ith  a  merry  countenance,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  diligence  he  had  used  in 
hasting  to  give  her  that  welcome  intelligence." 
"  Then  I  requested  her  majesty,"  says  Melvil, 
"  to  be  a  gossip  unto  the  queen,  for  our  cummers  are 
called  gossips  in  England,  wliicli  she  granted 
gladly  to  be.  Then  I  said  her  majesty  would  have 
a  fair  occasion  to  see  the  queen,  which  she  had  so 
oft  desired.  At  this  she  snaled,  and  said  that  she 
would  wish  that  her  estate  and  affairs  might  per- 
mit her,  and  promised  to  send  both  honourable 
lords  and  ladies  to  supply  her  room."  f 

*  Snottiswood's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
t  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  169. 
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Note  A,  p.  83. 

Letter  from  the  Estates  of  Scotland  to  King  Edward 
respecting  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Margaret 
to  Prince  Edward. 

"Lttera  Communitatis  Scotise,  per  quam  consu- 
lunt  Kegi  Angiiae  quod  matrimonium  fiat  inter 
Pi'imot^enitum  suum  et  natam  Regis  Norwegiae, 
Hceredem  Scotice  ;  et  etiam  per  quam  petunt  quod 
Rex  AngliEe,  concedat  eis  Petitionem  suam,  quam 
petituri  sunt  per  Nuncios  suos,  in  Parliamento 
ipsius  Regis. 

"  A  tres  noble  Prince  Edward,  par  la  grace  de 
Deu,  Roy  de  Engletterre,  Seygnur  de  Yrland,  et 
Duk  de  Aquitain. 

*'  Guillame,  e  Robert,  par  meme,  et  cele  grace,  de 
Seint  Andreu,  de  Glasgu  Evesques. 

Johan  Comyn,  et  1  Garde5'ns  du  Reaume 

Jame3  Seneschal  de  Escoae,     j  de  Escoce. 

Maheu,  Evesque  de  Dunkeldin. 
Arcbebaud,  Eveskde  Moref. 
Henry,  Eveslce  de  Abirdene. 
Guillame,  Evesque  de  Dunblain. 
Marc,  Evesque  de  Man. 
Henry,  Evesque  de  Gallway. 
Guillame,  Evesque  de  Brechio. 
Alayn,  Evesque  de  Catenes. 
Eobert,  Evesque  de  Eoss,  et 
Laurence,  Evesque  de  Ergaythil. 


CONTES. 

Maliz,  de  Strathern. 
Patric,  de  Dunbar. 
Johan  Comyn  de  Buchan. 
Bovenald  de  Mar. 
Gilbert   de   Humfranvil,   de 

Anegos. 
Johan  de  Asceles. 
Gaulter,  de  Meneteth. 
Eobert  de.Brus  de  Carrik. 
Guillame,  de  Eos. 
Mallcolm,  de  Lovenaus. 

bahons. 
Eoberd  de  Brus,  Seygnur  de 

Val  de  Anaunt. 
Guillame  de  Moref. 
Guillame  de  Soulys. 
Alisaundre  de  Ergayl. 
Atisaundre    de    Bayliol,    de 

Knncrs. 
GeiTray  de  Moubray 
Nicol  de  Graham. 
Nicol  de  Lugir. 


Inkeram  de  Bailiol. 
Eichard  Siward. 
Herbert  de  Macswell. 
David  le  Mariscal, 
Ingeram  de  Gynes. 
Thomas  Eandolph. 
Guillame  Comyn,  Seygnur  de 

Kirketolau. 
Simon  Eraser. 
Eenaudle  Chen  le  Pere. 
Eenaud  le  Chen  le  Fitz, 
Andreu  de  Moref. 
Johannes  de  Soules. 
Nicol  de  la  Haye. 
Guillame  de  la  Haye. 
Eoberd  de  Cambron. 
Guillame  de  Seincler. 
Patrick  de  Grame. 
Johannes  de  Estrivelin. 
Johannes  de  Kalentir. 
Johan  de  Malevile. 
Johan  de  Seneschal. 
Johan  de  Glenesk. 


Alisaundre  de  Bonkyll. 
Bertram  de  Cardenes. 
Donenald  le  fit  Can. 
Magnus  de  Fetherich. 
Eoberd  de  Fleyming. 
Guillame  de  Moref,  de  Drum- 

sergard. 
David  de  Betume. 
Guillame  de  Duglas. 
Alisaundre  de  Lyndeseye. 
Alisaundre  de  Meneteth. 
Alisaundre  de  Menera. 
Guillame  de  Muhaut. 
Thomas  de  Somervil. 
Johan  de  Inchmartin. 
Johan  de  Vaus. 
Johan  de  Moref. 
Mallcolom  de  Ferendrauc. 
Johan  de  Camiauth. 
Guillame  de  Sotherland. 
Johan  de  Catenes. 


De  Eelquou. 
De  Meuros. 
De  Dunfermlin. 
De  Aberbrothok. 
De  la  Seinte  Croys. 
De  Cambuskinet. 


De  Kupre 

De  Driburgh. 

De  Newbotil. 

De  Passelay. 

De  Jedeworth. 

De  Londors. 

De  Balmorinaute, 

De  Glenluce. 

De  Kilwynun. 

De  Incheufran. 

De  Culros. 

De  Dundraynan. 

De  Darwongvil. 

De  Kinlos. 

De  Deer. 

De  Yecolunkile  et 

De  Tun  gel  and. 

PKiouita. 
De  Seint  Andreu. 
De  Coldlngham  et 
De  Leasmahagu. 
De  Pluscardin. 
De  Beaulou. 
De  Hurward. 
De  Wytherne. 
De  Eestinolk. 
De  May. 
De  Cononby. 
De  Blantir. 


"  Du  Realme  de  Escose  saluz,  et  totes  honors. 

"  Pur  la  vostre  bone  fame,  et  pur  la  droyture  ke 
vous  fetes  si  communement  a  tut,  et  pur  le  bon 
Toysinage  et  le  grant  profit,  que  le  Reaume  dc 
Escoce  a  rescu  de  vous,  et  vouster  Pere,  et  de  vous 
Auncestres,  du  tens  cea  en  arere. 

"  Sumes  nus  mut  leez  et  joyus  de  aseones  noveles, 
que  7nult  de  gent  parlent,  ke  le  Apostoyll  deust  aver 
otree  et  fet  dispensation,  ke  Mariage  se  puist  fere 
entre  mun  iSire  Edward,  vostre  Eitz,  et  Dame 
Margaret  Hegne  de  Escoce,  uostres  ires  chere 
Dajne,  non  ostant  procheynete  de  Saunk  :  et  prium 
vostre  hautesse  ke  vous  plese  certejier  nous  de  ceste 
chose. 

*'K.ar,  si  la  dispensacion  graunte.  vous  seite 
graute,  nus  des  hore,  ke  le  mariage  de  eus  face, 
otreom  e  nostre  acord,  et  nostre  assent  ydonom ; 
et  he  voitsfacez  a  niiz  les  choses,  que  nos  messages,  que 
nous  enverrom  a  voustre  Parlement,  vous  mustrunt 
de  par  nus,  que  reso?iables  serrunt, 

"  Et  si  ele  seit  a  purchacer,  nus,  pur  les  grant 
biens  e  profit,  que  purrunt  de  cos  avenir  al'un  e  le 
autre  Reaume,  mettrom  volenters  conseyl,  ensem- 
I  blement  ovesque  vous,  cement  ele  scit  purchace. 
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"  E,  pur  ceste  chose,  e  autres,  ke  tuchent  I'estat 
du  Reaume  de  Escoce,  sur  queux  nous  aurora  mester 
de  aver  seurte  de  vous ;  nous  avauntdit  Gardeyns, 
Evesques,  Countes,  Abbez,  Priurs,  e  Barons,  en- 
voioms  a  vous,  a  Londres,  a  voustre  Parlement 
de  Pasch  prochein  avenir,  de  bone  gent  du  Reaume 
de  Escoce,  pur  eus,  et  pur  tote  la  Cpmmune  de 
Escoce 

"  Et,  en  tesmoignance  de  avauntdites  choses, 
nous,  Gardeyns  du  Reaume,  Prelats,  Countes,  e 
Barons  avauntditz,  en  nom  de  nous,  et  de  tote  la 
Commune,  la  Seel  Conun,  que  nus  usom  en  Escoce, 
ou  nun  de  nostre  Dame  avauntdyte,  auvom  fet 
mettre  a  eeste  lettre, 

"  Done  a  Briggeham,  le  vendrede  procheyn 
apres  la  Feste  Seint  Gregorie,  le  an  de  nostre  Seyg- 
Dur.     1289." 

Note  B,  p.  83. 

loiter  of  the  Estate  of  Scotland  to  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  respecting  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Margaret. 

"A  tress  noble  prince,  Sire  Eyrik,  par  le  grace 
de  Deu,  Roy  de  Norway,  Guillame  Robert,  par 
meme  cele  grace,  de  Seint  Andreu  e  de  Glasgu 
Eveskes,  Johan  Comyn,  &  James  Senescal  de  Es- 
coce, Gardains  de  Reaume  de  Escoce,  e  tote  la 
commune  de  meyme  eel  Reaume,  salut  &  totes 
honours. 

"  Comme  nus  feumes  eertayns  ke  vous  Scots  de- 
sirous del'  lionur,  &  del'  profist  de  nostre  Dame, 
vostre  fiUe,  et  a'e  tut  le  Reaume  de  Escoce,  par  en- 
eheson  de  lye  ;  le  Apostoylle  ad  grante,  &  fete  dis- 
pencacion,  solom  ceo  ke  oomniunement  est  parle  en 
diverses  partys  de  Mound,  ke  le  Fitz  &  le  Heyr 
le  Roy  de  Engleterre  pusse  nostre  dame,  vostre 
fille,  en  femme  prendi'e,  nin  ostaunt  procheynette 
de  Saunk. 

"  Nous,  par  commun  assent  de  tut  le  Reaums 
de  Escoce,  e  pur  le  grant  profits  de  I'un  &  de 
I'autre  Reaume,  ke  le  mariage  se  face,  si  issint 
seit,  avums  uniement  aceorde,  e  communement 
assentu. 

"  Pur  la  queu  chose  nus  priums  &  requerums 
vostre  hautessel,  ke  il  vous  pleyse  issuit  ordiner,  e 
ceste  bosoyne  adrescer  endroit  de  vous  :  ke  meyme 
cele  vostre  fille  Dame  puysse  en  Engleterre  venir 
a  plus  toust  ke  estre  purra. 

"  Issuit  ke,  a  plus  tart,  seit  en  meyme  la  terre 
avaunte  la  tut  Seynt  procheyn  avenir,  si  com,  de 
sa  venue,  est  aceorde,  devaunt  I'avaunt  dyt  Roys 
de  Engleterre,  entre  nous  &  vos  messages,  ke  il 
oehes  vyndrunt  de  par  vus. 

"  Et  taunt  en  facet,  Sire,  si  vous  plest,  ke  nous 
vous  saums  le  plus  tenu  a  tou  Jurs :  ke,  si  il 
avenoyt  ke  vous  ceste  chose  ne  feisset,  il  nus  con- 
vendroit,  en  ceste  chose,  prendre  le  meillour  con- 
seyl  ke  Deus  nus  dorra  pur  le  estat  du  Reaume, 
&:  la  bone  gent  de  la  ten-e. 

"En  tesmonage  de  les  avauntdite  choses  nus, 
Gardeyns  du  Reaume,  et  la  commune  avantdyt,  en 
nom  de  nous  le  Seal  commun,  que  nous  usom  en 


Escoce,  en  nom  de  nostre  Dame  avaundyt,  avum 
fet  mettre  a  ceste  lettre. 

"  Donne  a  Brigham,  le  Vendredy  procheyn  aprea 
la  Feste  Seynt  Gregorie,  le  An  de  nostre  Sevgnur. 
1289." 

Note  C,  p.  98. 
Letter  from  Andrew  de  Moravia  and  William  Wal- 
lace to  the  31ayors  and  Commons  of  Lubeck  and 
Hamburg,  dated  October  11,  1297. 
"Andreas  de  Moravia  et  Willelmus  Wallensis, 
duces  exercitus  regni  Scotie  et  Communitas  ejus- 
dem   regni,   providis  viris   et  discretis  ac  amicis 
dilectis,  majoribus  et  communibus  de  Lubek  et  de 
Hamburg,  salutem  et  sincerae  dilectionis  semper 
incrementum. 

"Nobis  per  fide  dignos  mercatores  dicti  regni 
Scotia3  est  intimatum,  quod  vos  vestri  gratia,  in 
omnibus  causis  et  negociis,  nos  et  ipsos  mercatores 
tangentibus,  consulentes,  auxiliantes  et  favorabiles 
estis,  licet  nostra  non  pi-secesserint  merita,  et  ideo 
magis  vobis  tenemur  ad  grates  cum  digiia  remune- 
racione,  ad  quje  vobis  volumus  obligari ;  rogantes 
vos,  quatinus  priEconizari  facere  velitis  inter  mer- 
j  catoros  vestros,  quod  securum  accessum  ad  omnes 
portus  regni  Scotiae  possint  habere  cum  mcrcandiis 
suis,  quia  rognum  Scotite,  Deo  regraciato,  ab  Ah- 
glorum  potcstate  bello  est  recuperatum.* — Valete. 
"Datum  apud  Badsingtonam  (Haddingtonam)  in 
Scotia,  undccisimo  die  Octobris,  anno  Graciai,  mil- 
lesimo  duccntesimo  nonagesimo  septimo.  Koga- 
mus  vos  insuper  ut  negocia  Johannis  Burnet,  et 
Johannis  Frere  mercatorum  nostrorum,  promoveri 
digneraini,  prout  nos  negocia  mercatorum  vcstro- 
rum  promoveri  velitis. — Valete.  Datum  ut  prius." 
— ■  Wallace  Papers,  No.  xv. 

At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written,  tliere 
was  a  great  dearth,  and  famine  raged  in  Scotland, 
and  Wallace  led  his  army  into  England  for  the 
purpose  of  living  upon  the  enemy.  The  letter  to 
the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh  was  evidently 
written  on  the  march  into  Northumberland.  "We 
learn  from  Langtoft's  Chronicle,  that  Wallace  sent 
a  mission  to  Flanders  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Stirling. 

"  After  this  bataile,  the  Scottis  sent  over  the  se 
A  boy  of  their  rascaile,  ynaynt  and  deguise  f 
To  Flanders  bad  him  fare,  through  burgh  and  cite 
Of  Edward  where  he  ware  to  bryng  them  certeynte."  J 

It  is  probable  that  this  boy  or  page  who  was  sent 
to  spy  out  the  motions  of  Edward,  was  the  bearer 
of  the  letter  to  the  cities  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh. 

Note  D  (L),  p.  101. 
Battle  of  Falkirk. 
Special  mention  is  made  by  the  English  his- 
torians of  the  tall  and  stately  persons,  as  well  as 
the  unswerving  faith,  of  the  Selkirk  foresters;  and 
their  overthrow  has  been  thus  described  by  an 
elegant,  modern  poetess,  whose  subject  led  her  to 

*  The   decisive   victory   of   Stirling   Bridge    had    been 
gained  a  month  before  this  letter  was  written, 

t  Disguised.  1  Laugtoft.  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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treat  of  the  calamitous  engagement  in  which  they 

fell  :— 

*'  Ttic  glance  of  the  morn  had  sparkled  bright 
On  thcii'  plumage  green  and  their  actons  light; 
The  bng-le  was  strung  at  eacli  hunter's  side, 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride  ; 
But  the  bugle  is  mute,  and  the  sliatts  are  spent, 
The  arm  unnerved,  and  the  bow  unbent. 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  far  from  the  clustering  greenwood  shade  ! 
Sore  have  they  toiled — they  are  fallen  asleep. 
And  their  slumber  is  heavy,  and  dull,  and  deep ! 
"When  over  their  bones  the  grass  shall  wave, 
AVhen  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombs  shall  rave, 
llemory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  Selkirk's  hunters  bold  around  old  Stewart  fell !" 
Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk,  by  Miss  Bolford. 

Note  E  (IL),  p.  110. 
Surrender  of  Stirling  Castle. 
"  The  form  of  the  reddition  of  Stirling  is  a 
singular  instrument,  and  ■well  deserving  the  perusal 
of  every  one  who  wishes  to  read  tnanners  as  well 
as  erents  in  the  history  of  past  ages.  John  Bouhs 
(1.  Bushe),  of  the  City  of  London,  papal  notary, 
has  recorded  it :  'In  the  year  of  tlie  incarnation  of 
our  Lord,  1304,  in  the  second  year  of  indiction,  on 
the  24th  July,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle,  in  presence  of  me,  notary-puhlic 
subscribing,  and  of  the  witnesses  subscribing, 
specially  called  and  also  required  to  witness  the 
premises  in  a  certain  valley,  upon  a  certain  road, 
which  leads  to  a  certain  gate  of  the  castle  of  Stir- 
ling, in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  and  diocese  of 
St.  jViidrew's,  at  the  command  of  our  sovereign 
lord  the  King  aforesaid,  appeared  certain  noble  and 
discreet  persons,  viz.,  the  Lords  Ralph  de  Mon- 
thermer,  of  Gloucester,  and  Richard  de  Burgh, -of 
Ulster,  earls,'  &c.  After  a  minute  narrative  of  the 
treaty  of  capitulation,  he  adds,  '  Quibus  per  ipsujii 
constabularium  intellectis,  viginti  quinque  personas 
de  ipso  Castro  secumeduxit,  quorum  unus,  ordinis 
sancti  Dominici  prfcdicatorum,  et  alius  de  domo  de 
Kelso  fuere,  quos  usque  ad  tunicas  denudatos, 
zonis  projectis,  dictis  religiosis  exceptis,  quos  una 
cum  aliis  sparsis  crinibus,  flcxis  genibus,  et  eorum 
junctis  manibus,  et  coram  codem  Rege  ctiam  ele- 
tatis,  una  secum  suam,  eidem  Regi  suo  Domino 
ligio  confitentes,  culpam,  offensam,  injuriam,  inobe- 
dientiam  et  reatum,  tremulos  et  quasi  curri'lacrimis, 
prtcsciitavit ;  reddens  se  eidem  Regi  ac  voluntati 
ipsius,  ac  alios  pra;sentes,  necnon  omnes  et  singulos 
iti  castro  morantes  proedicto,  tanquam  capitaneus 
eorundem  ;  i.ccnon  et  ipsi  prsesentes  se  ipsos  siout 
et  alii  cum  geniitibus  et  suspiriis  reddiderunt.'  " 
— Fi-crlern,  vol.  ii.  p.  951  ;  Hailes'  Annals,  vol.  i. 
pp.  341,  342. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  leaders  in 
tills  gallant  defence  of  Stirling  : — ■ 

Domini  AYillielmus  Olyfard.  1  ^j-,-, 

WiUelmus   de  Dupplyn.  i 
Fergus  de  Ardrnssan. 
Ilobinus  do  Ardrossan,  frater  ejus. 
"Wiilielmus  de  Kamseva. 


Domini  Hugo  de  Ramseya. 

Eudulfus  de  Haleburton. 

Thomas  de  KnellhuUe. 

Thomas  Lellay. 

Patrieius  de  PoUeworche. 

Hugo  Olyfard. 

Walterus  Olyfard. 

"Wiilielmus  GyfTard. 

Alan  us  de  "S'ipont. 

Andreas  "Wychard. 

Godefridus  le  Botiller. 

Johannes  le  Naper. 

"Wiilielmus  le  Scherere. 

Hugo  le  Botiller. 

Joannes  de  Kulgas. 

"Wiilielmus  de  Anant. 

Robertas  de  Ilanfru. 

AValterus  Taylleu. 

Simon  Larmerer. 
Prater    "Wiilielmus  de  Keith,    ordinis    Sancti    Dominici, 

Pyiedicatorum. 
Prater    Petrus  Edcreston,  de  domo  de  Kelsou,  ordinis  Sancts 
Benedicti.  Mymer,  Fcedera,  p.  966. 

The  capitulation  is  dated  July  24th,  1304. 

Note  F  (III.),  p.  110. 
Capture  of  Wallace. 

"  A  document  recently  discovered  in  the  Chapter 
House,  at  Westminster,  tlirows  some  light  on  this 
nefarious  proceeding,  and,  by  the  high  amount  of 
the  rewards  given  to  the  traitors,  shows  Edward's 
estimate  of  the  prize  which  they  had  secured  for 
him.  Fort)'  marks,  equal  to  thirty  pounds,  were 
given  to  one  person  who  had  watched  Wallace, 
probably  the  individual  through  whose  aid  he  had 
been  captured  ;  sixty  marks  (forty  pounds)  were 
given  to  others  "who  had  been  employed  in  the 
same  mission  ;  a  like  sum  was  divided  among  those 
wlio  had  been  present  at  his  capture ;  and  land  to 
the  value  of  one  hrmdred  pounds  was  assigned  to 
Sir  John  Menteith.  In  estimating  these  sums  "with 
reference  to  the  value  of  produce  in  our  own  day, 
■we  shall  probably  not  overstate  the  amount  thus 
distributed,  if  we  consider  it  equivalent  to  £1,100 
of  ready  money.  This  is  exclusive  of  Sir  John 
Menteith's  share  of  the  spoil,  the  amount  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  reckon,  since  it  was  expended  in 
land,  at  that  time,  of  comparatively  little  value  in 
the  market." — Introductory  Notice  to  the  Wallace 
Papers,  p.  24. 

This  document  corroborates  the  unvarying  testi- 
mony of  Scottish  history  and  tradition,  that  Sir 
John  Menteith  was  the  person  by  whom  Wallace 
■was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Lord 
Hailes,  however,  attempts  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  statement  that  Menteith  was  the  friend  of 
Wallace,  or  "had  ever  any  intercourse  of  friend- 
ship or  familiarity  with  him."  But  Bower  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  Menteith  co-operated  ■with 
Wallace,  Graham,  and  Scrymgeour,  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Galwegian  insurgents.  John  Major, 
also,  expressly  affirms  the  treachery  of  Menteith 
as  acting  in  concert  ■with  Aymer  de  Vallence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke;  and  says  that  Menteith  was  con- 
sidered as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Wallace. 
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Bower,  who  was  born   only  about    eighty   years 
after  the  death  of  the  Scottish  patriot,  asserts  that  , 
Wallace,  "  suspecting  no  evil,  was  fraudulently  and 
treacherously  seized,  at  Glasgow,  by  Lord  John  de 
Menteith"  (Scotichron,  xii.  p.  8);    and  he  again 
refers  to  the  treacherous  conduct  of  Menteith  to- 
wards AVallace,  when  afterwards  relating  a  similar 
plot  which  he  had  laid  for  taking  King  Robert 
Bruce  prisoner,  under  pretence  of  delivering  up  to 
him  the  Castle  of  Dunbarton  (Book  xxii.  pp.  16, 17). 
Arnold    Blair   designates   Menteitli    a    monstrous 
traitor,   and  says,   "  Accursed  be    the   day  of  his 
nativity,  and  may  his  name  be  struck  out  of  the 
book  of  life."     (See  notes  to  Dr.  Jamieson's  edition 
of  Blind  Harrifs  IVallace.)      It  is  generally  said 
that  "Wallace  was  betrayed  at  a  place  called  Rar- 
biston,  or   Robroyston,    a   few   miles   from   Glas- 
gow ;    and    the   tradition    of   the   country  bears, 
that  the  signal  for  rushing  upon  him  and  taking 
him  at  unawares  was  given  by  one  of  his  pre- 
tended friends  turning  a  hcmnoch,  or  loaf,  which 
was   placed  upon   the   table   with   its   bottom   or 
flat  side  uppermost.     Hence,  it  was  reckoned  ill- 
breeding  to  turn  a  loaf  in  that  manner  if  there  was 
a   person  named  Menteith  in  companj-,  since  it 
•was  virhally  to  remind  him  that  his  namesake  had 
betrayed  the  great  Scottish  patriot.      When  the 
house  in  which  Wallace  was  captured  was  taken 
down,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Train 
purchased  some  butts  of  the  oaken  rafters,  whicli 
were  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  and 
caused  to  be  made  out  of  them  an  antique  chair, 
curiously  carved,  which  he  presented  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  attached  a  high  value  to  the  relic,  and  j 
ultimately  placed  it  in  his  own  sanctum  sanctorum. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Train  "  that  reports  of  this 
chair  spread  over  the  adjacent  country  with  a  fiery- 
cvoss-like   speed,   and    raised  public   curiosity   to 
such  a  height,  that  persons  in  their  own  carriages 
came  many  miles  to  see  it."     The  symbolic  chair 
was  bor:ie  in  triumph  from  Mr.  Train's  lodgings  to 
the  bank  of  the  Great  Canal,  there  to  be  shipped 
for  Abbotsford,    in    the    midst   of  the    town-band 
of  Kirkintilloch  playing  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled,"  and  surrounded  by  thousands  who  made 
the  welkin  resound  with  bursts  of  national  enthu- 
siasm, justifying  the  couplet  of  Pope  : — 

"  AU  this  may  be,  the  people's  voice  is  odd  ; 
The  Scots  will  fight  for  Wallace  as  for  God." 

Note  G  (IV.),  p.  111. 
Copy  of  the  sentence  pronounced  upon  Sir  William 
Wallace,  taken  from  a  transcript  of  one  of  the 
Cottonian  MSS.,iohich  icas  suhsequently  destroyed 
by  the  fire  of  1131.  {See  Wallace  Pcq}ers,  No. 
xxviii.) 

"  Placida  apud  'W'eslraoiiastorium  coram  Johanne  de 
Sfgrave  V.  Maluree  11.  de  Sandwyco,  Johanne  de 
liaowelle  et  J.  le  lilound  Majnre  civitatis  regis 
London,  die  hince  in  vigiHa  SancU  Bartholomasi 
(.\ug.  23),  anno  regis  Edwardi  filii  Henrici  xxxiii. 

"Willelmus  Waleis  Scotus  et  de   Scotia  ortus, 

captus  pro  seditione,  homicidiis,  depraedacionibus, 

VOL.  I. 


incendiis  et  aliis  diversis  feloniis,  venit,  et  recitato 
per  eosdem  justiciarios  qualiter,  postquara  priE- 
dictus  dominus  rex  terram  Scotia3  super  Johaiinem 
Baillol,  pra^latos,  comltes,  barones  et  alios  cjnsdem 
terriE  inimieos  ,suos,  per  forisfacturani  ipsius  Johau- 
nis,  hostiliter  eonquisivisset,  et  eonqu'.rstu  illius 
omnes  Scotos  dominio  et  regia;  potestati  sua;,  ut 
eorum  regi,  submisset  et  subjugasset,  lioniagia  et 
fidclitates  prajlatorum,  comitum,  baronum  et  alio- 
rum  plurimorum  publico  rceepisset,  pacemque  suam 
per  totam  terram  Scoti;c  proclamari  fecisset.  Cus- 
todes  terr^  illius,  locum  suum  tenentes,  vieeeomites, 
priBpositos,  ballivos  et  alios  ministros  suos  ad 
pacem  suam  manutenendam  et  justitiam  (|uil)us- 
cunque  secundum  leges  et  consuctudincs  terra; 
illius  faciendam  ordinasset  et  statuisset,  pva?dictus 
Willelmum  le  AValeys,  fidclitatis  et  liganciie  suje 
immemor,  omnia  qute  poterat  felonia  ac  seditione 
pra;cogitata  in  ipsum  dominum  regem,  adunato 
sibi  et  confrederato  immense  numero  felonum,  sur- 
rexit,  et  custodes  et  ministros  ipsius  regis  felonice 
invasit  et  impugnavit,  et  Willelmum  de  Hcsehcgg, 
vicecomitem  de  Lanarke,  qui  placita  ipsius  regis  in 
pleno  comitatu  [  ],  felonice  et  contra  pacem 

ipsius  domini  regis  insultavit,  vulneravit  et  in- 
terfecit,  et  postea,  in  contcmptum  ipsius  regis,  ipsum 
vicecomitem  sic  intcrfectum,  frustratim  diniicavit. 
Et  ex  tunc  omni  qua  poterat  multitudine  arniatorum 
sibi  et  feloniai  sute  adha;rentium  aduiiata,  villas, 
civitates,  et  castra  terras  illius  invasit,  et  brevia  sua 
per  totam  Scotiam,  tanquam  brevia  superioris  illius 
terrcE,  emanare  fecit  et  demandavit,  parliamenta  et 
congregationes  suas,  omnibus  custodibus  el  ministris 
praidicti  domini  regis  de  terra  Scotia;  per  ipsum 
Willelmum  dejeetis,  tenuit  et  assedit ;  nee  tanta 
nequitia  et  seditione  volens  eontincri,  consuluit 
omnibus  proclatis,  eomitibus  et  baronibus  terra) 
sua;  parti  suce  adhserentibus,  quod  fidelitnti  et 
dominio  regis  Francise  se  subjugarent,  et  ad  de- 
structionem  regni  Anglia;  in  auxilium  insisterent. 
Quosdam  etiam  de  complicibus  suis  secum  assu- 
mens,  regnum  Anglise,  ut  in  comitatibus  Northum- 
berland, Comberland,  et  Westraerland,  ingrcdie- 
batur,  et  omnes  quos  ibidem  do  fidelitate  regis 
Angliee  invenit,  diversis  mortis  generibus  felonice 
interfecit,  viros  religiosos  et  monialcs  Deo  dicatos, 
et  ecclesias  ad  honorem  Dei  et  suorum  sanctorum 
constructas,  una  cum  corporibus  sanctorum  et  aliis 
reliquiis  eorum  in  eis  honorifice  eollocatis,  felonice 
etseditiose  mactavit,combussitet  devastavit, nemini 
qui  lingua  Anglicana  utebatur  pepereit,  sed  omnes 
senes  cum  juvenibus,  sponsas  cum  viduis,  infantes 
cum  lactantibus,  graviore  morte  quam  cxcogitare 
sciverat  afficiebat.  Sicque  singulis  dicbus  et  horis 
in  machinationem  mortis  ipsius  domini  legis  et  m 
corona;  et  regia;  majestatis  sua;  annuUationem  et 
enervationem  manifestam,  seditiose  et  felonice  per- 
severebat.  Et  licet  post  tam  enormia  et  horribilia 
facta  pra;dictus  dominus  rex  cum  magno  suo  exer- 
citu  terram  Scotite  invasisset,  et  prtcdictum  Wil- 
lelmum vpxillum  contra  eum  in  hello  mortali 
deferentem  et  alios  inimieos  suos  divicisset,  fir- 
mamque  pacem  suam  omnibus  de  terra  ilia  conoes- 
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sisset,  et  pijedictum  Willelmum  de  Waleis  ad 
pacem  suara  niisericorditer  revocari  fecisset,  idem 
Willelmus  in  sua  prEenotata  nequitia  seditiose  et 
felonico  concovditer  et  animose  perseverans,  paci 
praedicti  domiui  regis  se  submittere  et  ad  earn 
evenire  contempsit,  et  sie  in  curia  ipsius  domini 
regis  ut  seduetor,  proedo  et  felo,  secundum  leges  et 
eonsuetudines  Angliae  et  Scotioe,  publice  fuit  utla- 
gatus.  Et  injustum  et  legibus  Anglicanis  disso- 
num  existat  et  creditur  aliq^uem  sic  utlagatum  et 
extra  leges  posltum  nee  postea  ad  pacem  ipsius  resti- 
tutum,  et  defensionem  status  sui  seu  responsionem 
admitti.  Consideratum  est  quod  proedictus  AVil- 
lelmus  pro  manifesta  seditione  quam  ipsi  domino 
regi  feceiat  felonice  machinando,  in  mortem  ejus 
perpetrando,  annulationem  et  enervationem  coronje 
et  regiaj  dignitatis  suae  vexillum  contra  dominum 
suum  ligium  in  bello  mortali  deferendo,  detrahatur 
a  palatio  Westmonasterii  usque  Turrim  London,  et 
a  Turri  usque  AUegate,  et  sie  per  medium  civitatis 
usque  Elmes,  et  pro  roberiis  et  homicidiis  et  feloiiiis, 
quas  in  regno  Angliae  et  terra  Scotia3  fecit,  ibidem 
suspendatur  et  postea  devaletur.  Et  quia  utla- 
gatus  fuit,  nee  postea  ad  pacem  domini  regis 
lestitutus,  decolletur  et  decapitctur.  Et  postea 
pro  immensa  vilitate,  quam  Deo  et  sacrosaneta; 
eeclesiai  i'ecit  comburendo  ecclesias,  vasa  et  feretra, 
in  quibus  corpus  Christi  et  corpora  sanctorum  et 
reliquiae  eorundem  coUocabantur,  cor,  epar,  et 
pulmo  et  omnia  interiora  ipsius  Willelmi,  a  quibus 
tam  perversae  cogitationes  processerunt,  in  ignem 
mittantur  et  comburentur.  Et  etiam,  quia  non 
solum  ipsi  domino  regi,  sed  toti  plebi  Angliae  et 
Scotiae  praedicta  seditionem,  depraedationes,  in- 
cendia,  et  homicidia  et  felonias  fecerat,  corpus 
iUius  Willelmi  in  quatuor  quarteria  scindatur  et 
dividatur,  et  caput  sic  abscissum  assedatur  super 
pontem  London,  in  conspectu  tam  per  terram  quam 
per  aquam  transeuntium,  et  unum  quarterium 
suspendatur  in  gibetto  apud  Novum  Castrum  super  j 
Tynam,  alium  quarterium  apud  Berewyk,  tertium 
quarterium  apud  Stryvelyn,  et  quartum  quarterium 
apud  Villam  Sancti  Johannis,  in  metum  et  cas- 
t;gationem  omnium  praetereuntium  et  ea  conspi- 
cientium." 

There  exists,  in  the  possession  of  H.  P.  Wallace, 
Esq.,  of  Priory  Lodge,  near  Cheltenham,  a  paint- 
ing which  has  been  considered  by  competent 
judges  to  be  an  original  portrait  of  the  Scottish 
hero.  The  following  description  of  this  valuable 
memorial,  and  sketch  of  its  history,  are  given  in  a 
letter  addressed  by  its  present  possessor  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Maitland  Club  : — 

"  '  The  portrait  was  procured  in  France  by  Mar- 
garet, Countess  of  Southesk,  and  by  her  presented 
to  an  ancestor  of  mine,  Robert  Wallace  of  Holm- 
ston,  then  Sheriff  of  Ayrshire.' 

"The  above  is  the  inscription  on  a  brass  plate. 
The  picture  is  framed  in  the  remains  of  the  tree 
called  Sir  \\'illiam  Wallace's  Oak,  from  the  Tor- 
wood,  Stirlingshire,  cut  from  the  stump  in  1779, 
and  given  to  my  father  by  Sir  James  Dunbar  of 


Mochrum.  The  picture  is  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  a  fine  representation  of  a  Scotch  warrior  of  the 
period.     In  letters  at  the  top  of  the  picture — 

'GVL  •  WALLAS  •  SCOTVS  •  HOST  •  IVML  •  TERROR. 

Mr.  Wallace  of  Kelly  saw  the  picture  in  my  house 
some  time  ago,  and  knew  of  nothing  to  compete 
with  it  in  originality.  It  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  patriot  given  by  Blind  Harry,  who 
alludes  to  a  picture  painted  of  him  in  France  ;  but 
into  whose  hands  such  a  picture  fell,  is  stated  to  be 
unknown." 

Note  H  (V.),  p.  114. 
Murder  of  Comyn. 

It  has  been  justly  said  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that 
"  a  homicide  in  such  a  place,  and  in  such  an  age, 
could  hardly  escape  embellishment  from  the  fertile 
genius  of  the  churchmen,  whose  interest  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  inviolability  of  a  divine 
sanctuary.  Accordingly,  Bowmaker  informs  us, 
that  the  body  of  the  slaughtered  barou  was  watched 
during  the  night  by  the  Dominicans  with  the  usual 
rites  of  the  church.  But,  at  midnight,  the  whole 
assistants  fell  into  a  dead  sleep,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  aged  father,  who  heard,  with  terror 
and  surprise,  a  voice  like  that  of  a  wailing  infant 
exclaim,  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  shall  vengeance  be 
deferred  ! '  It  was  answered,  in  an  awful  tone, 
'  Endure  with  patience  until  the  anniversary  of 
this  day  shall  return  for  the  fifty-second  time.' 
In  the  year  1357,  fifty-two  years  after  Comyn's 
death,  James  of  Lindsay  was  hospitably  feasted  in 
the  Castle  of  Caerlaveroe,  in  Dumfries-shire,  belong- 
ing to  Roger  Kirkpatrick.  They  were  the  sons  of 
the  murderers  of  the  Regent.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  for  some  unknown  cause,  Lindsay  arose,  and 
poniarded  in  his  bed  his  unsuspecting  host.  He 
then  mounted  his  horse  to  fly ;  but  guilt  and  fear 
had  so  bewildered  his  senses,  that,  after  riding  all 
night,  he  was  taken  at  break  of  day  not  three 
miles  from  the  castle,  and  was  afterwards  executed 
by  order  of  King  David  II." 

The  story  of  the  murder  is  thus  told  by  the  Prior 
of  Lochlevin : — 

"  That  ilk  yere  in  our  kynryk 
Hoge  was  slayne  of  Ivilpati'ick 
By  Sir  Jakkis  the  Lyndessay 
In-til  Karlaveroc  ;  and  away 
For  til  have  been  with  all  his  mycht 
This  Lyndessay  pressit  all  a  nycht, 
Forth  on  a  horse  ryeht  fast  rydand, 
Nevyrtheless  yet  they  him  fand 
Nocht  three  mile  fra  that  ilk  place ; 
There  tane  and  broucht  agane  he  was 
Til  Karlaveroc,  by  thae  men 
That  friendis  were  til  Kirkpatrick  then ; 
Thare  was  he  keepit  rycht  straitly. 
His  wyf  *  passyd  til  the  King  Davy, 
And  prayed  him  of  his  realte, 
Of  Lauche  \  that  scho  mycht  servyd  be. 

*  That  is,  Kirkpatrick'a  wife, 
■f  Law. 
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The  King  Davy  then  also  fast, 

Til  Dumfres  with  his  court  he  past, 

As  Lawchelwuld.     AVliat  was  thare  mair  ? 

This  Lyndessay  to  deth  he  gart*  do  thare." 

JFintown's  *'  CronijkiH,'-  book  viii.  cap.  44. 

This  incident  forms  the  subject  of  the  following 
interesting  ballad,  by  the  late  Chhrles  Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe,  Esq.  :— 

"  Now,  come  to  me,  my  little  page, 
Of  wit  sae  wondrous  sly  ; 
Ne'ei-  under  flower  o'  youthfu'  ago 
Did  mair  destruction  lie. 

**  I'll  dance  and  revel  wi'  the  rest, 
"Within  this  castle  rare  ; 
Yet  he  shall  rue  the  drearie  feast, 
Bot  and  his  lady  fair. 

**  For  ye  maun  drug  Kirkpatrick's  wine 
"Wi*  juice  o'  poppy  flowers; 
Nae  mair  he'll  see  the  morning  shine 
Frae  proud  Caerlaveroc's  towers. 

*'  For  he  has  twined  my  love  and  me, 
The  maid  of  mickle  scorn — 
She'll  welcome,  wi'  a  tearfu'  ee, 
Her  widowhood  the  mom. 

"  And  saddle  weel  my  milk-white  steed, 
Prepare  my  harness  bright; 
Gif  I  can  make  my  rival  bleed, 
I'll  ride  away  this  night." — 

*'  Now,  haste  ye,  master,  to  the  ha' ! 
The  guests  are  drinking  there ; 
Kirkpatrick's  pride  sail  be  but  sma*, 

For  a'  his  lady  fair." — 
«  «  *  »  « 

In  came  the  merry  minstrelsy ; 

Shrill  harps  wi'  tinkling  string, 
And  bagpipes,  lilting  melody. 
Made  proud  Caerlaveroc  ring. 

There  gallant  knights,  and  ladies  bright, 

Did  move  to  measures  fine, 
Like  frolic  fairies,  jimp  and  light, 

Wha  dance  in  pale  moonshine. 

The  ladies  glided  through  the  ha', 

Wi'  footing  swift  and  sure — 
Kirkpatrick's  dame  outdid  them  a', 

"When  she  stood  on  the  floor. 

And  some  had  tyres  of  gold  so  rare, 

And  pendantsf  eight  or  nine  ; 
And  she,  wi'  but  her  gowden  hair, 

Did  a'  the  rest  outshine. 

And  some  wi'  costly  diamonds  sheen 

Did  warriors'  hearts  assail^ 
But  she,  wi'  her  twa  sparkling  een. 

Pierced  through  the  thickest  mail. 

Kirkpatrick  led  her  by  the  hand, 

With  gay  and  courteous  air ; 
No  stately  castle  in  the  land 

Could  show  so  bright  a  pair. 

0 !  he  was  young — and  clear  the  day 

Of  life  to  youth  appeara  ! 
Alas  !  how  soon  his  setting  ray 

Was  dimra'd  wi'  show'ring  tears  ! 


•  Caused. 


t  Pendants — jewels  on  the  forehead. 


Fell  Lindsay  siclcen'd  at  the  sight, 

And  sallow  grew  his  ciieck  ; 
He  tried  wi'  smiles  to  hide  his  spite, 

But  word  he  cou'dna  speulc. 

The  gorgeous  banquet  was  brought  up. 

On  silver  and  on  gold  ; 
The  page  chose  out  a  crystal  cup. 

The  sleepy  juice  to  hold. 

And  when  Kirkpatrick  call'd  for  wine, 
This  page  the  drink  would  bear; 

Nor  did  the  knight  or  dame  divine 
Sic  black  deceit  was  near. 

Then  every  lady  sang  a  sang — 
Some  gay — some  sad  and  sweet — 

Like  tunefu'  birds  the  woods  araang. 
Till  a'  began  to  greet. 

E'en  cruel  Lindsay  shed  a  tear, 

Forletting  malice  deep — 
As  mermaids,  wi'  their  warbles  clear, 

Can  sing  the  waves  to  sleep. 

And  now  to  bed  they  all  are  dight, 

Now  steek  they  ilka  door  ; 
There's  nought  but  stillness  o'  the  night, 

Whare  was  sic  din  before. 

Fell  Lindsay  puts  his  harness  on. 

His  steed  doth  ready  stand  ; 
And  up  the  staircase  is  he  gone, 

Wi'  poinard  in  his  hand. 

The  sweat  did  on  his  forehead  break, 

He  shook  wi'  guilty  fear ; 
In  air  he  heard  a  joyfu'  shriek, 

Red  Cumin's  ghaist  was  near. 

Now  to  the  chamber  doth  he  creep— 

A  lamp,  of  glimmering  ray, 
Show'd  young  Kirkpatrick  fast  asleep, 

In  arms  of  lady  gay. 

He  lay  wi'  bare,  unguarded  breast, 

By  sleepy  juice  beguiled  ; 
And  sometimes  sighed,  by  dreams  opprest, 

And  sometimes  sweetly  smiled. 

Unclosed  her  mouth  o*  rosy  hue. 

Whence  issued  fragrant  air, 
That  gently,  in  soft  motion  blew 

Stray  ringlets  o'er  her  hair. 

"  Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  ye  luvers  dear ! 

The  dame  may  wake  to  weep — 
But  that  day's  sun  maun  fu'  shine  clear, 

That  spills  this  warrior's  eUep." 

He  louted  down — her  lips  he  press' d — 

0  !  kiss,  foreboding  woe  ! 
Then  struck  on  young  Kirkpatrick's  breast 

A  deep  and  deadly  blow. 

Sair,  sair,  and  meikle  did  he  bleed  : 

His  lady  slept  till  day. 
But  dreamt  the  Firth*  flowed  o'er  her  head, 

In  bride-bed  as  she  lay. 

The  murderer  hasted  down  the  stair, 

And  back'd  his  courser  fleet; 
Then  did  the  thunder  'gin  to  rair, 

Then  shower' d  the  rain  and  sleet, 

*  Caerlaveroc  stands  near  Solway  Firth. 
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As  fire-flaught  citirted.  through  the  rain, 

"Whare  a'  was  mirk  before, 
And  glinted  o'er  the  raging  main, 

That  shook  the  sandy  shore. 

But  mirk  and  mirker  grew  the  night, 

And  heavier  beat  the  rain  ; 
And  quickei-  Lindsay  urged  his  flight, 
Some  ha'  or  beild  to  gain. 

Lang  did  he  ride  o'er  liill  and  dale, 

!Nor  mire  nor  flood  he  fear'd  ; 
I  trow  his  courage  'gan  to  fail 
"When  morning  light  appear'd. 

For  having  hied  the  live-lang  night, 

Through  liail  and  heavy  showers, 
He  found  himself,  at  peep  o'  light, 

Hard  by  Caerhiveroc's  towers. 

The  castle  bell  was  ringing  out, 

The  ha'  was  all  asteer ; 
And  mony  a  scriech  and  waefu'  shout 

Appall' d  the  murderer's  ear. 

Now  they  hae  bound  this  traitor  Strang, 

"VVi'  curses  and  wi'  blows, 
And  high  in  air  they  did  him  hang, 
To  feed  the  carrion  crows. 
«  «  *         '    «  •  « 

*'  To  sweet  Lincludeu's*  haly  cells 

Ton  dowie  I'll  repair  ; 
There  Peace  wi'  gentle  Patience  dwells, 

Ka  deadly  feuds  are  there. 

*'In  tears  I'll  wither  ilka  charm. 

Like  draps  o'  balefu'  yew; 
And  wail  the  beauty  that  cou'd  harm 

A  knight  sae  brave  and  true.  " 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  vol.  iv.  p.  317. 

Note  I  (VL),  p.  119. 

Capture  and  execution  of  Sir  Si?non  Frazer,  and 
other  adherents  of  King  Rohert  Bruce. 

"  The  Friday  next  before  the  Assumption  of  our 
Lady,  King  Edward  met  Kobert  the  Bruce  at  Saint 
Johnstoune,  in  Scotland,  and  with  his  company,  of 
which  company  Iving  Edward  quelde  seven  thou- 
sand. A¥hen  Kobert  the  Bruce  saw  this  mischief, 
and  gan  to  fiee,  and  hov'd  him  that  men  might  not 
find  him  ;  but  S.  Simond  Frisell  (or  Frazer)  pur- 
sued was  so  sore,  so  that  he  turned  again  and 
abode  bataille,  for  he  was  a  worthy  knight  and  a 
bolde  of  bodye ;  and  the  Englishmen  pursuede  him 
sore  on  every  side,  and  quelde  the  steed  that  Sir 
Simon  Frisell  rode  upon,  and  then  took  him  and 
led  him  to  the  host.  And  S.  Simond  began  for  to 
flatter  and  speke  fair,  and  saide,  Lordyes,  I  shall 
give  you  four  thousand  markes  of  silver,  and  myne 
horye  and  harness,  and  all  my  armoure  and  income. 
Tho'  answered  Thobaude  of  Pevenes,  that  was  the 
kinges  archer,  Now,  God  me  so  liclpe,  it  is  for 
nought    that   thou  speakest,    for  all   the   gold   of 

*  Lincluden  Abbey  Ls  situated  near  Dumfries,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ciuden.  It  was  founded  and  filled  with 
Benedictine  nuns,  in  the  time  of  ilalcolm  IV.,  by  Uthred, 
father  to  Roland,  Lord  of  Galloway  :  these  were  expelled 
by  Archibald  the  Grim,  Earl  of  Douglas. 


England  I  would  not  let  thee  go,  without  com- 
mandment of  King  Edward.  And  tho'  he  was  led 
to  the  king,  and  the  king  would  not  see  him,  but 
commanded  to  lead  him  away  to  his  doom  in 
London,  on  Our  Lady's  even  Nativity.  And  he 
was  hung  and  drawn,  and  his  head  smitten  off,  and 
hanged  again,  with  chains  of  iron,  upon  the  gal- 
lows; and  his  head  was  set  at  London-bridge  upon 
a  spear,  and  against  Christmas  the  body  was 
burnt,  for  encheson  (reason)  that  the  men  that 
keeped  the  body  saw  many  devils  ram[)ing  Avith 
iron  hooks,  running  upon  the  gallows,  and  horribly 
tormenting  the  body.  And  many  that  them  saw, 
anon  thereafter  died  for  dread,  or  waxen  mad,  or 
sore  sickness  they  had." — MS.  Chronicle  in  the 
British  Museum  quoted  by  Ritson. 

The  following  tifanzas  of  a  rude  ballad  of  the 
times  commemorate  the  fate  of  the  gallant  Sir 
Simon,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  singular  narra- 
tive, and  give  a  minute  account  of  the  trial  and 
barbarous  execution  of  state  criminals  of  that  age. 
It  was  written  immediately  at  the  period,  for  it 
mentions  the  Earl  of  Athol  as  not  yet  in  custody. 

**  This  was  before  St.  Bavtholemew's  mass. 
That  Frizel  was  y-taken,  were  it  more  other  less. 
To  Sir  Thomas  of  Multon,  gentil  buron  and  free. 
And  to  Sir  Johan  Jose  be-take  tho  was  he 
To  hand 
He  was  y-fettered  wele. 
Both  with  iron  and  with  steel. 
To  bringen  of  Scotland. 

"  Soon  thereafter  the  tiding  to  the  king  come, 
He  sent  him  to  London,  with  mony  armed  groom. 
He  came  in  at  Newgate,  I  tell  you  it  on  a-plight, 
A  garland  of  leaves  on  his  head  y-dight 
Of  green, 
For  he  should  be  y-know, 
Both  of  high  and  of  low, 
For  traitour  I  ween. 

*'  T-fettered  were  his  legs  under  his  horse's  wombe. 
Both  with  iron  and  with  steel  maneled  were  Iris  hond, 
A  garland  of  pervynk*  set  upon  his  heved,t 
Much  was  the  power  that  him  was  bereved, 
In  land. 
So  God  me  amend, 
Little  he  ween'd 

So  to  be  brought  in  hand. 

"  This  was  upon  our  lady's  even,  forsooth  I  understand, 
The  justices  sate  for  the  knights  of  Scotland, 
Sir  Thomas  of  Multon,  an  kinde  knyght  and  wise, 
And  Sir  Ralph  of  Sandwich,  that  mic;kle  is  told  in  price. 
And  Sir  Johan  Abel ; 
Moe  I  might  tell  by  tale, 
Both  of  great  and  of  small, 
Ye  know  sooth  \vell. 

"  Then  said  the  justice,  that  gentil  is  and  free, 
Sir  Simond  Frizel,  the  king's  traiter  hast  thoa  be, 
In  water  and  in  land,  that  mony  mighten  see, 
"What  sayst  thou  thereto,  how  will  thou  quite  thee, 
Do  say. 
So  foul  he  him  wist, 
Nede  war  on  trust, 
For  to  say  nay. 


•  Periwinkle. 


+  Head. 
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"  With  fetters  and  with  gives  y-hot  he  was  to  draw* 
From  the  Tower  of  London,  that  manj'men  might  know, 
la  a  kirtle  of  burel,  a  seleouth  wise, 
And  a  garland  on  his  head  of  the  new  guise, 
Through  Cbeape ; 
Many  men  of  England, 
I'or  to  see  Symond, 

Thitherward  can  leap. 

"  Though  he  cam  to  the  gallows  first  he  was  on  hung, 
All  quick  beheaded  that  him  thought  long  ; 
Then  he  was  y-opened,  his  bowels  y-brend,'t' 
The  heved  to  London-bridge  was  send 
To  shende. 
So  evermore  mote  I  the, 
Some  while  weened  he 
Thus  little  to  stand. ;J; 

*'  He  rideth  through  the  city,  as  I  tell  may, 
"With  gamen  and  with  solace  that  was  their  play, 
To  London-bridge  he  took  the  waj"", 
Mony  was  the  wives  child  that  thereon  lacketh  a  day,  § 
And  said  alas  ! 
That  he  was  y-born, 
And  so  vilely  forlorn, 
So  fair  man  he  was. 

"  Now  standeth  the  heved  above  the  tU' 
Fast  by  "Wallace,  sooth  for  to  segge  ; 
After  succour  of  Scotland  long  may  he  pry, 
And  after  help  of  France  what  halt  it  to  lie, 
I  ween ; 
Better  him  were  in  Scotland, 
"With  his  axe  in  his  hand, 

To  play  on  the  green,"  &c. 
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Note  J  (VH.),  p, 

We  are  told  by  Barbour,  that,  when  King 
Robert  Bruce  was  about  to  pass  over  from  Arran 
to  the  Scottish  mainland,  to  make  a  final  effort 
to  regain  his  lost  kingdom,  he  was  met  by  a  High- 
land prophetess,  who  not  only  predicted  his  good 
fortune,  but  sent  her  two  sons  along  with  him  to 
ensure  her  own  family  a  share  in  it. 

"  Then  in  time  men  micht  them  see 
Schute  all  their  galleys  to  the  sea, 
And  bear  to  sea  baith  ayr  and  ster, 
And  other  things  that  mystir'j  were; 
And  as  the  king  upon  the  sand 
"Was  ganging  up  and  doun,  bidandU 
Till  that  his  men  ready  were, 
His  ost  **  cam  richt  till  him  there. 
And  when  that  she  him  halyst  had. 
And  priwe  spek  till  him  she  made  ; 
And  said,  '  Takis  gud  kep  till  my  saw  :  ff 
For  or  3'e  pass  I  sail  you  shaw. 
Of  your  fortoun  a  great  party. 
But  o'ur  all  speceally 
A  wyttring  XX  bere  I  sail  you  ma, 
What  end  that  your  purpose  sail  ta. 

*■  He  was  condemned  to  be  drawn.  f  Burned. 

X  Jleaning,  at  one  time  he  little  thought  to  stand  thus, 
f  Viz.,  saith— Lack-a-dav. 

11  Needed.  H  Abiding.  **  Hostess, 

tt  Take  good  heed  to  my  speech.  XX  Knowledge. 


For  in  this  land  is  nane  truely 

Wate  things  to  come  sae  weel  as  I. 

Te  pass  now  forth  on  your  voiage, 

To  venge  the  harm  and  the  outrage. 

That  Ingliss  men  has  to  j'ou  done; 

But  ye  wat  nocht  what  kj'ne  forton 

"Te  mon  dree*  in  your  werraying. 

But  wyt  ye  weel  withoutyn  lesing, 

That  frae  ye  now  have  taken  land, 

Nane  sae  mychty,  nae  sae  strenththi  of  hand, 

Sail  gar  ye  pass  out  of  your  oountrie, 

Till  ail  to  you  abandon\-t  be. 

Within  short  time  ye  sail  be  king, 

And  have  the  land  at  your  Uking, 

And  ourcum  your  faes  all. 

Bot  fele  t  anoys  thole  ye  sail, 

Or  that  your  purpose  end  have  tane ; 

But  ye  sail  them  ourdrive  ilk  ane. 

And^  that  ye  trow  this  sickerly, 

My  twa  sons  with  you  sail  I 

Send  to  tak  part  of  your  trawaill; 

For  I  wate  weel  they  sail  nocht  faill 

To  be  rewarded  weel  at  richt, 

"When  ye  are  heyit  to  your  micht.'  " 

harbour's  ^^  Bruce,^'  book  iii.  856- 


895. 


The  reader  may  compare  with  the  above,  the 
prediction  which  the  Great  Northern  Minstrel  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Abbot,  in  the  Lord  of  the 


*'  Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed, 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed  ; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fast, 
And  from  his  pale  blue  e}'es  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light : 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  a«ful  silence  ere  he  spoke. 

*'  '  De  Bruce  !  I  rose  with  purpose  dread. 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head, 
And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  o'er 
To  him  who  burns  to  shed  thy  gore  ; — 
But,  like  the  Jlidiunite  of  old. 
Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controU'd, 
I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 
A  power  that  will  not  be  repress'd  ; 
It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veins, 
It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  ! — 
De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 
Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe  : 
O'erniaster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blesi5'd!' 
He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish' d  throng 
Was  silence  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

"  Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  high ; 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
'Tia  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone  ; 
'  Thrice  vauquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild, 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exil'd, 


*  Suffer. 


t  Many. 
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Disowned,  deserted,  and  distress* d, 
1  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd ! 
Bles3*d  in  tlic  hall  and  in  the  field, 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame, 
Eestorer  of  her  injured  fame, 
Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 
De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  lord, 
Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 
"What  lengthen'd  honours  wait  thy  nam*  ! 
In  distant  ag-es,  sire  to  son 
Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won. 
And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 
Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 
Go,  then,  triumphant!  sweep  along 
Thy  course,  tlie  theme  of  many  a  song  ! 
The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast. 
Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd  !' " 
Lord  of  the  JsUs^  canto  ii.,  st.  30,  31,  32. 

Note  K  (VIII.),  p.  120. 

The  signal  fire  near  Turnherry  Castle. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  Barbour 
df  the  manner  in  whicb  this  fire  was  kindled  : — 

*'  They  rowed  fast,  with  all  their  raycht, 
Till  that  upon  them  fell  the  night, 
That  woux  mirk*  upon  great  manner, 
Sa  that  they  wist  nocht  where  they  were, 
For  they  nae  needill  had,  nae  stane  ; 
But  rowed  always  in  till  ane, 
Steering  all  tymeupon  the  fire, 
That  they  saw  brynnandf  lycht  and  flchyr.J 
It  was  but  aventure^  them  led, 
ind  they  in  short  time  sae  them  sped 
That  at  the  fire  arrived  they, 
And  went  to  land  but|l  mair  delay. 
And  Cuthbert,  that  has  seen  the  fire, 
Was  full  of  iuiger,  and  of  ire  : 
For  he  durst  nocht  do  it  away ; 
And  was  also  dowtand  aye 
That  his  lord  suld  pass  to  see, 
Therefore  their  coming  waitithe, 
And  met  them  at  their  arriving. 
He  was  weel  soon  broucht  to  the  Icing, 
That  speerit  at  him  how  he  had  done. 
And  he  with  sair  heart  tauld  him  soon, 
How  that  he  fand  nane  weel  luffand,T{ 
But  all  were  faes,  that  he  fand  : 
And  that  the  lord  the  Percy, 
"With  near  three  hunder  in  cumpany, 
"Was  in  the  castle  there  beside, 
Fullfilled  of  dispite  and  pride. 
But  mair  than  twa  pairta  of  his  rout 
"Were  herbored  in  the  toune  without; 

*  And  dispitit  you  mair,  Sir  King, 
Than  men  may  dispyt  ony  thing.' 
Then  said  the  king,  in  full  great  ire, 

'  Traitor,  why  made  thou  then  the  fire  ?' 

*  Ah,  Sire,'  said  he,  *  sa  God  me  see  ! 
The  fire  was  never  made  for  me  ; 
Na,  or  the  nicht,  I  wist  it  nocht; 
But  frae  I  wist  it,  weel  I  thoeht. 
That  ye,  and  haly  your  mcnye,** 
In  hy  ft  suld  put  you  to  the  sea ; 

•  Dark.  t  Burning.  +  Clear. 

$  Adventure.         ||  Without.  t  Loving. 

**  The  whole  of  your  men.  f  |  Haste.  * 


For  this  I  come  to  meet  you  here, 
To  tell  perils  that  may  appear.' 
The  king  was  of  his  spek  angry, 
And  askit  his  prywe  men,  in  hy. 
What  at  them  thoL-ht  was  best  to  do. 
Sir  Edward  first  answered  thereto, 
His  brother  that  was  sae  hardy, 
And  said,  'I  say  you  sickerly 
There  sail  nae  peril,  that  may  be, 
Drive  me  eftsonys*  to  the  sea, 
Mine  aventure  here  take  will  I, 
Whether  it  be  esfull  or  angry/ 
*  Brother,*  he  said,  '  sen  thou  will  sa, 
It  is  gude  that  we  samyn  ta, 
Dissese  or  ease,  or  pain  or  play 
Eftyr  as  God  will  us  purway.f 
And  sen  men  sayis  that  the  Percy 
Mine  heritage  will  occupy  ; 
And  his  men  sae  near  us  lyis, 
That  us  dispytis  mony  wyss ; 
Ga  we  and  weiige:|:  some  of  the  dispyte, 
And  that  may  we  have  done  all  so  tite;^ 
For  they  lye  traistly,!]  but  dreading 
Of  us  or  of  our  here  cummyng. 
And  tho  we  sleeping  slew  them  all, 
Kepruflf  thereof  nae  man  sail. 
For  werrayour  nae  force  said  ma, 
Whether  he  mioht  ourcome  his  fa 
Through  strength,  or  through  subLilty, 
But  that  gude  faith  aye  holdyn  be.'  " 

Barbour's  "  Bruce"  book  iv.  60, 

The  same  incident  is  described  by  Sir  "Walter 
Seott  in  the  following  spirited  lines  : — 

"  In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink, 

Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde  ; 
The  woods  of  iiute,  no  more  descried, 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  ply  their  task  with  glee, 
While  hands  that  knightl)-  lances  bore 
Impatient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
The  half-faced  moon  shone  dinr  and  pale, 
And  glanced  against  the  whitened  sail ; 
But  on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
Each  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright. 
And  oft,  for  such  the  king's  command, 
That  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand. 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
Warned  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail. 
South  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 
And  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
As  less  and  less  tlie  distance  grows, 
High  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose  ; 
The  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star, 
Now  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
Dark-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd, 
Dark-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd. 
Bed  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 
In  blood-red  light  her  islets  swim; 
Wild  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
Dropp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave, 
The  deer  to  distant  covert  drew, 
The  blackcock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew ; 


Soon  after. 
Avenge. 


Confidently. 


f  Prepare. 
\  Quickly. 
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Like  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 
O'er  half  the  land  the  lustre  came. 
•  •»*»« 

"With  that  the  boats  approach' d  the  land, 
But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand ; 
Tho  eager  knight  leaped  in  the  sea 
Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he, 
Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 
Contended  which  should  gain  the  land, 
When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 
Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 
Now,  like  a  prophei's  fiery  chair, 
Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air, 
"Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows, 
As  that  portentous  meteor  rose  ; 
Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright. 
And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 
His  comrade's  face  each  wax-rior  saw. 
Nor  niarvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 
Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 
And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast.*' 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  v.  st.  13,  14. 

The  late  IMr.  Joseph  Train  says,  "  The  only 
tradition  now  remembered  of  the  landing  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  Carrick,  relates  to  the  fire  seen  by  him 
from  the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  is  still  generally  re- 
puted, and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this 
fire  was  really  the  work  of  supernatural  power, 
unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any  mortal  being  :  and 
it  is  said  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  flame  rose 
yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night  of  the 
year  on  wliich  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the 
turrets  of  Brodick  Castle,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  if  the  exact  time  were  known,  it  would 
be  still  seen.  That  this  superstitious  notion  is 
very  ancient,  is  evident  from  the  place  where  the 
fire  is  said  to  have  appeared  being  called  the 
Bogles  Brae  beyond  the  remembrance  of  man." 

"  Now,  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  light. 
Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight  ? 
It  ne'er  was  known — yet  grey-haired  eld 
A  superstitious  credence  held, 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand ; 
Na}',  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 
When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the  Ught. 
Yearly  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor. 
And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 
But  whether  beam  celestial,  lent 
By  heaven  to  aid  the  king's  descent, 
Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath. 
To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death. 
Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange. 
Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range, 
Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 
I  know  not,  and  it  ne'er  was  known." 

Lord  of  the  Isles,  canto  v.  st.  17. 

Note  L  (IX.),  p.  133. 

Posiliori  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Bannockhurn. 

According  to  the  account  which  Barbour  gives 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  Xing  Robert  Bruce, 
the  Scottish  line  must  have  extended  i-'  a  north- 


easterly direction  from  the  brook  of  Bannock  to  the 
village  of  St.  Niniau's.     (See  plan  of  Bannockburn 
and  the  surrounding  country.)  Buchanan,  however, 
affirms  that  the  Scots  were   drawn  up  east  and 
west,  and  facing  the  southward.     This  opinion  has 
been  adopted  by  Mr.   Nimmo,   the  author  of  the 
History  (if  Stirlingshire,  and  more  recently  by  Mr. 
Tytler,  who,  in  a  plan  of  the  battle  given  in  his 
history,  represents  the  Scottish  army  as  drawn  up 
on  the  small  piece  of  level  ground  between  Halbei  t 
Marsh  and  Milton  Marsh,  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  Bannock  Burn.     The  objections  to  this  view, 
however,    appear  to  be  unanswerable  :     1.  If  the 
Scots  had  been  placed  in  this  position,  there  was 
nothing  to  have  prevented  the  English  approach- 
ing upon  the  carse  or  level  ground  from  Falkirk, 
either  from  turning  the  Scottish  left  flank,  or  from 
passing  tiieir  position  if  they  preferred  it  without 
coming  to  an  action,  and  moving  on  to  the  relief 
of  Stilling.      2.  On  the  evening  before  the  buttle 
eight  hundred  horsemen,  commanded  by  Sir  Robert 
Clifford,  were  detached  from  the  English  army,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  succour  into  the  Castle  of 
Stirling.     This  manoeuvre  was  detected  by  King 
Robert  Bruce  himself,  who  called  the  attention  of 
Randolph  to  the  movement ;  and  he,  at  the  head 
of  five  hundred  spearmen,  intercepted  and  defeated 
the  English  cavalry.     But  if  the   Scottish   army 
had  been  drawn  up  in  the  line  of  the  brook  of 
Bannock,  it  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  confor- 
mation of  the  ground,  that  Bruce  could  have  seen 
Clifford's  horsemen  on  their  march,  as  Barbour  ex- 
pressly mentions  that  they  avoided  the  New  Park, 
w'here  Bruce's  army  lay,  and  held  "  well  neath  the 
kirk,"  viz.,  of  St.  Niiiian's ;  and  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible that  Randolph's  infantry,  which  on  the  hypo- 
thesis in  question  was  drawn  up  beside  Milton  Bog, 
moving  from  that  position  with  whatever  celerity, 
could  cut  off  from  Stirling  a  body  of  cavalry  who 
had  already  passed  St.  Ninian's,  or  in  other  words, 
were  already  between  them  and  the  town  ;  whereas, 
supposing  Randolpli's  left  to  have  approached  St. 
Ninian's,  the  short  movement  to  Newliouse  could 
easily  be  executed,  so  as  to  intercept  the  English 
in   the  manner  described.      3.  Barbour   mentions 
that  the  garrison  of   Stirling,   upon  the  evening 
before  the  battle,  rendered  some  secret  assistance 
to  their  countrymen  in  placing  temporary  bridges 
of  doors  and  spars  over  the  pools  of  water  in  the 
carse,  to  enable  them  to  advance  to  the  charge,  and 
this  assistance  could  not  have  been  rendered  had 
not  the  English  approached  from  the  south-east, 
since  had  their  march  been  due  north,  the  whole 
Scottish  army  must  have  been  between  them  and 
the  garrison.     4.  Multitudes  of  the  English  fugi- 
tives were  drowned  in  attempting  to  escape  across 
the  river  Forth,  and  many  of  them  took  refuge  in 
the  recesses  on  which  Stirling  Castle  is  built,  and 
King  Edward  himself  fled  in  this  direction,  and  de- 
manded admission  into  the  castle,  which  could  not 
have   taken  place  if  the  Scots  had  been  drawn  up 
facing  the  south,  as  in  that  case  the  fugitives  must 
have  penetrated  thrcugh  the  victorious  army  to 
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reach  the  Forth  or  Stirling' Castle.  5.  Tlie  Gillies* 
Hill,  if  this  hypothesis  be  adopted,  would  be  situated 
not  in  the  rear,  as  allowed  by  all  the  historians, 
but  upon  the  left  flank  of  Bruce's  army.  (See 
IlaiJes'  Annals,  Yol.  ii.  p.  54;  Ajjpendix  to  Sir 
T^^ulter  Scott's  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Note  V. ;  Barbom^s 
Bruce,  Book  viii.  and  ix.) 

The  following-  list  of  the  slain  at  Bannockburn, 
extracted  from  the  continuation  of  Trivet's  A?mals, 
will  show  the  extent  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the 
En*'lish  in  this  disastrous  conflict : — 


LIST   OF 
BARONS  AND  KNIGHTS   BAN 

NEllETS. 

Gilbert    de    Clare,    Earl    of 

Gloucester, 
Eobert  de  Clifford. 
rayiin  Tybetot. 
Williiim  Le  Slareschal. 
John  Coniyn. 
"Williiim  de  Vcscey. 
John  dc  Montfort. 
Nicolas  de  Hasteleigh. 
William  Dayncourt. 
^gidius  de  Argenteyne. 
Edmund  Comyn. 
John  Level  (the  rich). 
Edmund  de  H";ist)Tige. 
Milo  de  Stapleton. 


HE   SLAIN. 

Simon  Ward. 
Eobert  de  Felton. 
Michael  Poyning. 
Edmund  MauUey. 

KNIGHTS. 

Henry  de  Bonn. 

Thomas  de  Ulford. 
John  de  Elsingfelde. 
John  de  PI ar court. 
Walter  de  Ilakelut. 
Philip  de  Courtenay. 
Hugo  de  Scales. 
Eiululph  de  Eeauchamp. 
John  de  Penbrigge. 

With  thirty-three  others  of 
the  same  rank  not  named. 


BARONS  AND  BARONETS. 

Henry  de  Boun,  Earl  of  He- 
reford. 
Lord  John  Glffard. 
William  de  Latimer. 
Jlaurice  de  Berkley. 
Inglerum  de  UmfraviUe. 
Marmuduke  de  Twenge. 
John  de  Wyletone. 
Eobert  de  Maulee. 
Henry  Fitz-Hugh. 
'J'hoJiias  de  Gra}'. 
Wiilter  do  Beauchamp. 
Eichard  de  Charon. 
John  de  AYevelniton. 
Jlobert  de  Ncvil, 
Jilm  de  Segrave. 
Gilbi'rfc  Peeche. 
John  de  Clavering. 
Antony  de  Lucy. 
Eandulph  de  Carays. 
John  do  Evere. 
Andrew  de  Abrerahyn. 


KNIGHTS. 

Thomas  de  Berkeley. 
The  sou  of  Eiiger  Tyrrel, 

Ajjpciidix  to  (hi 


PRISONERS. 

Anselni  de  Mareschal. 

Giles  de  Beauchamp. 

John  de  Cyfrewast. 

John  Bluwet. 

Eoger  Corbet. 

Gilbert  de  Boun. 

Bartholomew  de  Enefeld 

Thomas  de  Ferrers. 

Eadulph  and  Thomas  Bot- 
tetort. 

John  and  Nicolas  de  King- 
stone  (brothers). 

William  L-.vel. 

Henry  de  Wilcton. 

Baldwin  de  Frevill. 

John  de  Cliveden. 

Adomar  la  Zouche. 

John  de  Mcrewode. 

John  Maufe. 

Thomas  and  Ode  Lcle  Erce- 
dckene. 

Eobert  Beaupel  (the  son). 

John  ilautravers  (the  son). 

William  and  AYilliam  Gif- 
fard.  And  thivty-four  other 
knights  not  named  b\-  the 
historian. 


c  "  Lord  of  the  Islea,  note  C,  2. 


Note  M  (X.),  p.  163. 

Bruce  s  Testament. 

The  leonine  verses  called  Bruce's  Testament  are 
as  follows : — 


"  Scotica  sit  guerre  pedites,  mons,  mosslca  terra, 
Silva  pro  muris  sint,  aruus  et  hasta,  securis. 
Per  loca  stricta  greges  munientur.     Plana  per  ignea 
Sic  intlaramentur,  ut  ab  hostibus  evacuentur. 
Insidite  vigiles  sint,  noctu  vociferantes. 
Sic  male  turbati  redient  velut  ense  fugati 
Hostes  pro  certo,  Sic  Eege  docente  Eoberto." 

These  verses  are  thus  rendered  in  Hearne : — 

*'  On  foot  should  be  all  Scottish  weire, 
By  hill  and  moss  themselves  to  bear; 
Let  wood  for  walls  be — bow  and  spear, 
And  battle-axe  their  fighting  gear  ; 
That  enemies  do  them  no  drear,* 
In  strait  place  cause  keep  all  store,  , 

And  burn  the  plain  land  them  before ; 
Then  shall  tliey  pass  away  in  haste, 
When  that  they  nothing  find  but  waste; 
With  wiles  and  wakening  of  the  night, 

,  And  micOcle  noises  made  on  height ; 
Then  shall  they  turn  with  great  affray, 
As  they  \\-cre  chased  with  sword  away, 
This  is  the  council  and  intent 
Of  good  King  Eobert's  testament." 

Note  N,  p.  185. 

Death   of  Bandolph. 

Barbour,  the  metrical  historian  of  Bruce,  -whose 
work  is  of  the  hig-hest  authority,  informs  us  that 
Kandolph  was  poisoned,  without  adding  any  par- 
ticulars : — 

"  The  lave  sa  weill  niantenyt  he, 

And  held  in  pess  swa  the  countre. 

That  it  was  nevir  or  his  day 

Sa  Weill,  as  I  herd  auld  men  say. 

But  syne,  allace  !  pusonyt  wes  he; 

To  see  his  dede  was  gret  pite." — Barbour,  p.  423. 

Barbour  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  born 
about  1316,  and,  according  to  Lord  Hailes'  con- 
jecture, was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  period  of  the 
death  of  Handolph.  On  what  grounds  are  we 
entitled  to  set  aside  such  an  authority  ? 

Winton  is  supposed,  by  his  able  editor,  ^lac- 
pherson,  to  have  beeu  born  about  the  year  1350 
(Preface  to  Winton's  Chronicle,  p.  19),  only  eigh- 
teen years  after  the  death  of  Eandolpli.  He  com- 
posed his  chronicle  in  his  old  age,  having  com- 
menced it  in  1420,  and  finished  it  in  142-4.  (Ibid, 
p.  22.)     His  account  is  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  Tharefore  with  slycht  thai  thocht  to  gcre 
Hira  wyth  wenenous  fell  poysown 
Be  destroyid,  and  fel  tresown. 
And  that  thai  browcht  swn  til  endyng 
Be  swn  treso\\"nabil  wndertakyng  ; 
For  at  the  Werayss,  by  the  se, 
Poysownyd  at  a  feast  wes  he." — Vol.  ii.  p.  146. 

This  is  clear  and  direct  testimony  also.  Let  us 
next  turn,  not  to  Fordun,  for  he  omits  all  mention 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  poisoning,  and  simply 
states  the  death  of  the  Regent,  but  to  his  continu- 
ator,  Bower,  who,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  was 
born  fifty-three  years  after  the  death  of  Randolph, 

*  Harm. 
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in  the  year  1385.  "  Et  ideo,"  says  he,  speaking  of 
the  designs  of  the  disinherited  barons  against  Ran- 
dolph, "  novam  artem  confixerunt,  et  ut  Italici 
ferunt,  bello  tradimento  verius  vili  effecerunt,  ut 
quidam  Anglieus  religione  corruptus  dicto  cnstodi 
familiaris  capellanus,  sibi  venenuin  in  vino  propi- 
naret.  Quod  et  faetum  est  ut  supra." — Tytler, 
iix  to  vol.  ii.,  Letter  B. 


Note  0,  p.  188. 
Battle  of  Salidon  Hill. 
Extract  from  a  MS.  chronicle  of  England,  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  V.,  by  Douglas,  a  monk  of 
Glastonbury.     Harleian,  4690,  fol.  79. 

"  Ande  the  Scottes  come  in  this  arraye  in  iiii 
bateilles  ageste  the  II  kingges  of  Englond  &  Skot- 
telond,  as  it  is  schewed  herafter  plenely  by  the 
names  of  the  Lordes,  as  ye  mough  se  in  this  nexte 
writingge. 

"In  the  forewarde  of  Skottelonde,  weren  thes 
Lordes  whas  names  folowenne  : — 


The  Earl  Moreffe  (orMoray)  .* 
James  Friselle  (or  Frazer)  .f 
Siraonde  Friselle. 
Walter  Stewarde. 
Reginald  de  Cheyne. 
Patrick  Graham. 
Jonne  Grant. 
James  Cardeille 
(probably  Carlisle). 


Patrick  Parkers. 
Eobert  Caldeootes. 
Philip  Meldrum. 
Thomas  Kirkpatrick. 
Gilbert  Wiseman. 
Adam  Gordon. 
James  Graraat? 
Eobert  Boyde.J 
Hugh  Parke. 


With  40  knights  new  dubbede,  xi"  (600)  men  of  armes, 
and  xiii™  (13000)  comunes. 

"  In  the  first  parte  of  the  halfe  hendeward  of  the 
bateille,  weren  these  Lordes  fohving  : — 

Stewarde  of  Scottelonde.         .  Darid  Lindsay.  (| 
Earl  Moneteth.  |  Malcom  Fleming. 

James,  hes  Unkelle.  Wm,  Keith.  H 

William  Douglas. J  |  Duncan  Campbell. 

With  thrity  bachelers  new  dubbede. 

"  In  the  seconde  parte  of  the  halfe  heudewarde  of 
the  bateilles,  wer  thes  Lordes  : — 

James  Stewart  of  Colden. 
Alan  Stewart.** 
William  Abbrelim 

(probably  Abemethy). 
William  Morrice. 


Eobert  Walliam. 
John  Fitz-William. 
Adam  Mose. 
Walter  Fitz-Gilbert.++ 
John  Kirketon. 


"In  the  III  warde  of  the  bateilles  of  Skotelonde, 
weren  these  Lordes  folowinge  :— 

*  John  Earl  of  Moray,  son  of  the  renowned  Eandolph, 

t  Sons  of  Sir  Alexander  Eraser,  skin  at  Dupplin,  and  the 
nephews  of  Eobert  I.,  by  their  mother,  Mary  Bruce.  Simon 
was  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Lovat. 

+  Probably  that  Eobert  Boyd  who  adhered  to  Eobert 
Bruce  during  his  greatest  calamities,  and  who  was  rewarded 
by  that  monarch  with  the  estate  of  Kilmarnock,  and  other 
lands,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Baliol  family. 

{  Eather  Archibald,  the  natural  son  of  the  renowned  Sir 
James  Douglas. 

II  Eldest  son  of  David  Lindsay  of  Crawfurd. 

J  He  performed  the  function's  of  Marshal  of  the  Army. 

*•  Of  Dreghom,  son  of  John  Stewart  of  Bonkil,  slain  at 
ialkirk,  1296.     He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Darnley  family. 

tt  Of  Cadyow,  by  grant  from  Eobert  Bruce ;  the'  ancestor 
oftheDukeofHamUton. 
VOL.  I. 


The  Erie  of  Mar.  William  Eamsey. 

The  Erie  of  Boss.  William  Prentegeste. 

The  Erie  of  Stratherne.  Kirston  Haido. 

The  Erie  of  Southerlande.  William  Gordon. 

WUliam  Kirkeley.  Arnald  Garde. 

John  Camei-on.  Thomas  Dolfine. 
Gilbert  Hay. 

With  40  knightes  newe  dubbede,  ix  men  of  armes,  cS;  xt™ 
(15,000)  cominera. 

"  In  the  IIII  warde  of  the  bateilles  of  Skotelonde, 
were  these  Lordes  whose  names  folowe  : — 

Archibald  Douglas.*  John  Lindsay. 

The  Erie  of  Levenax.  Alexander  Gray. 

Alexander  Bruce. f  Ingranf  Umfraville. 

Erie  of  Wiife  (Fife).  %  Patrick  PoUesworthe. 

John  Campbell  Erie  of  AthoUe    David  Weymes. 
Eobert  Lauder.  Michael  Scotte. 

Willm.  Vypont.  William  Loudales. 

Willm.  Launston.  Thomas  Boys. 

John  Lavels.  Eoger  Mortimer. 

Gilbert  Schirlowe. 

With  XXX  bachelers,  IX'  (900)  men  of  armes,  XTIII"" 
(18,000)  and  1111'=  (400)  cominers. 

"The  Erie  of  Dunbar,  keeper  of  the  Castle  of 
Berwicke,  halpe  the  Scottes  with  50  men  of  armes. 
Sir  Alesaunder  Seton,  keeper  of  the  town  of  Ber- 
wicke, halpe  the  Scottes  with  an  hundred  men  of 
armes  ;  and  the  comens  of  the  town,  with  IIII  men 
of  arme.s,  X"!  &  VIII"  fotcmenne.  The  sum  of 
Erles  and  Lordes  amounteth  Ixv.  The  sum  of 
bachelers  new  dubbede,  ac.  &  xl.  The  sum  of  men 
of  armes.  III™  VI=  &  I.  The  sum  of  cominers, 
IIII  score  m.  &  11°.  The  sum  total  of  alle  tlie 
pepelle  amounteth  IIIIxx™  XV"  &  ¥"=  &  V. 

"  And  these  forsaid  fifty-five  grete  Lordes,  with 
IIII  bateilles,  as  it  is  before  discrivede,  come  alle 
a  fote.  And  Kinge  Edwarde  of  Englonde,  and 
Kinge  Edwarde  of  Skottelonde,  had  well  pairallcd 
ther  folke  in  IIII  bateilles  on  fote,  also  to  fighte 
agenste  ther  enemys.  And  then  the  Englislie 
mynstrelles  bet  en  ther  tabers,  and  blowen  ther 
trompes,  and  pipers  pipcden  loudc,  and  made  a 
grete  schoute  upon  the  Skottes  ;  and  then  liadde 
the  Englishe  bachelers,  eche  of  them  II  winges  of 
archers,  whiche  at  that  meeting  mightly  drewen 
their  bowes,  and  made  arowes  flee  as  thick  as  motes 
on  the  soonebeme;  and  so  they  smote  the  Skottes, 
that  they  fell  to  grounde  by  many  thousands. 
And  anone,  the  Skottes  begane  to  flee  fro  the 
Englishe  menne  to  save  ther  pere  lyves ;  butt 
whan  the  knaves  and  the  Skottishe  pages,  that 
weren  behinde  the  Skottes  to  kepe  ther  horses, 
seyen  the  disconfiture,  thei  prikoned  ther  maisters' 
horses  awey  to  kepe  theirselfe  from  parille,  and  so 
thei  towke  no  hede  of  ther  maisters.  And  then  the 
Englishe  men  towken  many  of  the  Skottes  horses, 
and  prikeden  after  the   Skottes,  and   slewe   thcra 

*  Lord  of  Galloway,  Ecgent  of  Scotland,  vulgarly  called 
Tineraan ;  brother  of  the  renowned  Sir  James  Douglas. 

t  Alexander  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  a  natural  son  of 
Edward  Bruce. 

X  At  that  time  Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife,  was  a  prisoner,  but 
his  banner  was  in  the  field. 
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down  righte.  And  ther  men  might  see  the  nowbell 
Kinge  Edwarde  of  Englonde  and  his  folke,  hough 
mannefuUy  they  chascden  the  Skottes,  -whereof 
this  romance  was  made : — 

**  There  men  raighte  well  se 

Many  a  Skotte  lightly  flee  ; 

And  the  Englische  after  priking, 

With  sharp  swerdes  them  Btiking. 

And  then  ther  baners  weren  founde 

All  displayde  on  the  grounde, 

And  layne  starkly  on  blode 

As  thei  hadde  fought  on  the  flode. 

But  the  Skottes  ill  mote  thei 

Thought  the  Englisch  adrenit  schulde  be, 

For  bicause  thei  might  not  flee. 

But  if  thei  adrenite  schulde  be, 

But  thei  kepte  them  manly  on  londe, 

So  that  the  Skottes  might  not  stonde, 

And  felde  them  down  to  grounde 

Many  thousands  in  that  stounde, 

And  the  Englische  men  pursuyed  them  so 

Tille  the  flode  was  alle  a-goo. 

And  thus  the  Skottes  discomfite  were, 

In  litell  tymc  with  grite  feere, 

Eor  no  notherwise  did  thei  stryve, 

But  as  XX  schepe  among  wolves  fyve, 

For  V  of  them  then  were 

Agenste  ane  Englischeman  there; 

So  there  itte  was  welle  semyng 

Thatte  with  multitude  is  no  scomfiting. 

But  with  God  fulle  of  mighte 

"Wham  he  will  helpe  in  trewe  fighte. 

So  was  this  bi  Goddes  grace 

Discomfiture  of  Skottes  in  that  place, 

That  men  cleped  Halidoun  Hille  ; 

For  ther  this  bateill  befelle, 

Atte  Berwicke  beside  the  towne 

This  was  do  with  mery  soune, 

With  pipes,  trompea,  and  nakers  thereto, 
And  loude  clarionnes  thei  blew  also  ; 
And  there  the  Skottes  leyen  dede 
XXXm  beyonde  Tweed, 

And  Vra  told  thereto, 

With  VII<=  XII  &  mo  ; 
And  of  Engliacheraen  but  sevenne, 
Worschipped  be  God  in  hevenne  ! 
And  tliat  were  men  on  fote  goyng 
By  fely  of  ther  oune  dojaig. 
■    On  Seinte  Margete-ys  eve,  as  I  yow  telle, 
BefiUe  the  victory  of  Halidoune  Hille. 
In  the  yere  of  Gode  Almighte, 
A  m.  IIIc.  &  II  &  thritty. 
Atte  this  discomfiture 
The  Englische  knighes  towke  ther  hure 
Of  the  Skottes  that  weren  dede, 
Clothes  and  habergiounes  for  ther  mede. 
And  watteever  thei  might  finde, 
On  the  Skottes  thei  lefte  not  behinde, 
And  the  knaves  by  ther  purchas 
Hadde  ther  a  mery  solas. 
For  alle  ther  lyffe  the  better  to  be. 
Alle  thus  the  bateille  towke  ending, 
But  I  cannot  telle  of  the  yragoing 
Of  the  two  kinges,  where  thei  become. 
And  whether  thei  wenten  oute  or  home 
But  Godde  that  is  in  heven  king 
Sende  us  pes  and  gode  ending !" 
Toiler,  Appendix  to  Vol.  11.^  Letter  D.  pp.  382—385. 


Note  P,  p.  198. 

List  of  the  persons  of  distinction  in  the  Scottish 
army  killed  or  made  prisoners  at  the  Battle  of 
Durham,  11th  October,  1346. 


John  Randolph,  Earl  of  Mo- 
ray.* 

Maurice  Moray,  Earl  of  Stra- 
them. 

David  de  la  Haye,  Constable. 

Robert  Keith,  Marshall. 

Robert  de  Peebles,  Chamber- 
lain. 

Thomas  Charters,  Chancel- 
lor. 

Humphry  de  Bois. 

John  de  Bonneville. 

Thomas  Boyd. 

Andrew  Buttergask.f 

Roger  Cameron. 

John  de  Crawfurd. 

William  Eraser.  J 

David  Fitz-Robert. 

William  de  Haliburton. 

William  de  la  Haye. 

Gilbert  de  Inchmartin. 


Edward  de  Keith. 
Edmunde  de  Keith. 
Reginald  Kirkpatrick. 
David  de  Lindesay,§ 
John  de  Lindesay. 
Robei  t  Maitland. 

Maitland.  II 

Philip  de  Meldrum. 
John  de  la  More. 
Adam  Moygrave. 
William  Moubray. 
William    de    Ramsay, 

father. 
Michael  Scot.f 
John  St.  Clair. 
Alexander  Strachan. 

Strachan. 

John  Stewart. 
John  Stewart.** 
Alan  Stewart. 
Adam  de  Whitsom. 


the 


PRISONERS. 


David  II.,  King  of  Scots. 
Duncan,  Earl  of  Fife. ft 
John  Graham,  Earl  of  Men- 

teith.J:}: 
Malcolm    Fleming,  Earl    of 

Wigton.§^ 
George  Abemethy.llH 
David  de  Annand. 
William  BailUe.HH 


Thomas  Boyd.*** 
Andrew  Campbell.fft 
Gilbert  de  Carrick.J+i 
Robert  Chisholm. 
Nicholas  Knockdolian. 
Fergus  de  Crawfurd. 
Roger  de  Crawfurd. 
Bartholomew  de  Dermond. 
John  Douglas. ^J$ 


*  The  younger  son  of  Randolph  the  Regent.  With  him 
the  male  line  of  that  heroic  family  ended.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  honours  and  estate  by  his  sister,  the  Countess 
of  March,  vulgarly  termed  Black  Agnes. 

t  This  family  subsisted  until  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  heiress,  Margaret  Buttergask 
of  that  Ilk,  made  over  her  estate  to  the  family  of  Gray. 

t  Of  Cowie,  ancestor  of  Lord  Saltoun. 

§  Said  by  Fordun  to  have  been  "the  son  and  heir  of 
Lord  David  de  Lindesay,"  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Craw- 
furd and  Balcarras. 

II  The  brother  of  Robert  Maitland  of  Thirlestane. 

11  Of  Murthockstone,  now  Murdiestone,  ancestor  of  the 
Duke  of  Buecleugh. 

**  Probably  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Dreghorn  is  meant, 
whose  father,  Alan,  was  killed  at  Halidon. 

ft  He  had  sworn  fealty  to  Balliol.  He  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  as  a  traitor,  but  obtained  mercy. 

XX  In  right  of  his  wife,  Mary,  according  to  the  mode  of 
those  times ;  he  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  He  had  for- 
merly sworn  fealty  to  Edward  III. 

§§  He  is  called  Malcolm  Fleming,  without  any  addition ; 
Fcedera,  t.  v.  p.  537.  He  had  a  grant  of  the  Earldom  of 
Wigton  in  1342. 

111!  Of  Salton,  ancestor  of  Lord  Salton. 

ilH  Supposed  to  be  Baillie  of  Lambistoun  or  Lambintoun, 
vulgarly,  Lamington. 

«**  "Probably  of  Kilmarnock.  The  son  of  that  Boyd  who 
was  the  faithful  and  fortunate  companion  of  Robert  Bruce. 

ttt  Of  Loudoun.  In  right  of  his  mother,  Susanna  Craw- 
furd, heritable  Sheriff*  of  Ayrshire,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudoun. 

XXt  Ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Cassilis.  His  son  assumed 
the  name  of  Kennedy. 

§^§  Probably  the  younger  brother  of  William  Douglas  of 
Liddesdale,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Morton. 
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David  Moray. 
"William  de  Moray. 
William  More. 
William  Moubray. 
Patrick  de  Pohvarth.f 
John  de  Preston.** 
Alexander  de  Ramsay. 
Henry  de  llamsay 
Ness  de  llamsay. 
William  de  Ramsey.tt 
William  de  Salton. 
John  St.  Clair. 
Alexander  Steel. 
Alexander  Stewart. 
John  Stewart. 4;^ 
John  Stewart. 
John  de  Vallence. 
William  de  Vaux. 
Robert  Wallace. 


William  Douglas,  the  elder.* 
Patrick  de  Dunbar. 
Adam  de  FuUarton. 
John  Giffard. 
Laurence  Gilibrand. 
David  Graham. t 
Alexander  Haliburton. 
John  de  Haliburton. 
Walter  de  Haliburton.  ;J 
Patrick  Heron. 
William  de  Jardin. 
Eoger  de  Kirkpatrick.^ 
Thomas  de  Lippes. 
William  de  Livingston. 

Lorein. 

Duncan  M'Donnel. 
Duncan  M'Donnel. 

de  Makepath. 

John  de  Maxwell.  [| 
Walter  Moigne. 

Note  Q  (XL),  p.  234. 
Death  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  at  Otterburn. 
According  to  one  version  of  the  ballad  on  the 
Battle  of  Otterburn,  Douglas  was  assassinated  by 
his  page,  a  story  which  Godscroft  states  was 
not  without  some  foundation  in  tradition.  "  There 
are  that  say,  that  he  (Douglas)  was  not  slain  by 
the  enemy,  but  by  one  of  his  own  men,  a  groom  of 
his  chamber,  whom  he  had  struck  the  day  before 
with  a  truncheon,  in  ordering  of  the  battle,  because 
he  saw  him  make  somewhat  slowly  to.  And  they 
name  this  man  John  Bickerton  of  Luffness,  who 
left  a  part  of  his  armour  behind  unfastened,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  greatest  conflict,  this  servant 
of  his  came  behind  his  back,  and  slew  him  thereat." 
"  But  this  narration,'"  adds  the  historian,  "  is  not 
so  probable."  §§     "  Indeed,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

*  Lord  Hailes  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  William  Dougl.is, 
the  bastard  brother  of  William  Douglas  of  Liddesdale. 

t  Of  Montrose  ;  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

t  Predecessor  of  the  Lord^  Haliburton  of  Dirleton. 

0  Made  prisoner  by  Kalph  de  Hastings.  Hastings  died 
of  his  wounds.  He  bequeathed  the  body  of  Roger  de  Kirk- 
patrick  to  his  joint  legatees,  Edmund  Hastings  of  Kyn- 
thorp,  and  John  de  ICirkeby. 

I]  Of  Caerlaverock,  ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale. 

i[  Ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Jlarehmont. 

**  Supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor  of  Preston  Lord 
Dingwall. 

tt  Probably  Sir  William  Ramsay  of  CoUuthy.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  1356,  and-  was  made  prisoner 
there. 

Xt  Of  Dalswinton,  as  the  record  bears.  Ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Galloway. 

^d  Wintoun  assigns  another  cause  for  Douglas  being  care- 
lessly armed  : — 

**  The  Erie  Jamys  was  sa  besy, 
Eor  til  ordane  his  company. 
And  on  his  fays  for  to  pas, 
That  reckles  he  of  his  armyng  was  ; 
The  Erie  of  Mwrrawys  bassenet, 
Thai  sayd,  at  thot  tj'me  was  ferry  hete  " 

Book  viii.  c.  vii. 

The  circumstance  of  Douglas  omitting  to  put  on  his 
helmet  occurs  in  the  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  Otterburn ; — 

"  He  belted  on  his  guid  braid  sword, 
And  to  the  field  he  ran ; 
But  he  forgot  the  helmet  good. 
That  should  have  kept  his  brain." 


"it  seems  to  have  no  foundation,  but  the  common 
desire  of  assigning  some  remote  and  extraordinary 
cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  man." 

Note  R  (XIIL),  p.  246. 

Death  of  David  Duke  of  .Rothesay. 

Remission  granted  to  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany, 
and  Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas,  for  the  part  they 
took  in  the  apprehension  of  the  prince  : — 

"  Robertus,  Dei  gratia.  Rex  Scottorum,  universis, 
ad  quorum  notitiam  prtesentes  literte  pervenerint, 
salutem  in  Domino  sempiternam.  Cum  nuper 
carissimi  nobis,  Robertus  Albania;  Dux,  Comes  de 
Fife  et  de  Menteth,  frater  noster  germanus,  et 
Archibaldus,  Comes  de  Douglas,  et  Dominus  Gal- 
widiae,  filius  noster  secundum  legem,  ratione  filite 
nostrse  quam  duxit  in  uxorum,  preecarissimura 
filium  nostrum  primogenitum  David,  quondam 
Ducem  Rothesaye^  ac  Comitera  de  Carrick  et  Atho- 
life,  capi  fecerunt,  et  personaliter  arrestari,  et  in 
Castro  Sancto  Andreoe,  prime  custodiri,  deindeque 
apud  Faucland  in  custodia  detineri,  ubi  ab  hac 
luce,  divina  providentia,  et  non  aliter,  migrasse 
dignoscitur.  Quibus  comparentibus  coram  nobis, 
in  concilio  nostro  generali  apud  Edinburgh,  dccinio 
sexto  die  mensis  Mail,  anno  Domini  millesimo 
quadringentcsimo  seeundo,  inchoate,  et  nonnuUis 
diobus  continuato,  et  super  hoc  interrogatis  ex 
officio  nostro  regali,  sive  aecusatis,  hujusraodi 
captionem,  arrestationem,  mortem,  ut  superius  c^t 
e.xpressura,  confitentcs,  causas  ipsos  ad  hoc  mo- 
ventes,  pro  publica,  ut  asseruerunt,  utilitate  arc- 
tantes,  in  prcesentia  nostra  assignarunt,  quas  non 
duximus  pra;sentibus  inserendas,  et  ex  causa. 
Habita  deinde  super  hoc  diligenti  inquisitione, 
consideratis  omnibus  et  singulis  in  hac  parte  consi- 
derandis,  hujusmodi  causam  tangentibus,  etmatura 
deliberatione  concilii  nostri  prtchabita  discussis, 
procnotatos  Robertum  fratrem  nostrum  germanuni, 
Archibaldumque  filium  nostrum  secundum  jura,  ct 
eorum  in  hac  parte  participes  quoscunque,  viz., 
arrestatores,  detentores,  custodes,  conoiliarios.  ct 
omnes  alios  consilium,  videlicet,  auxilium,  vcl  fa- 
vorem  eisdem  proestantes  sive  eorum  jussum  aut 
mandatura  qualitereunque  exsequentcs,  excusatns 
habemus;  necnon  et  ipsos,  et  eorum  quemlibet,  a 
erimine  Icesse  majestatis  nostrse,  vel  alio  quo- 
cunque  erimine,  culpa,  injuria,  rancore,  et  ofTensa, 
qu^  eis  occasione  prasmissorum  imputari  possent 
qualitereunque,  in  dicto  consilio  nostro  palam  et 
publice  declaravimus,  pronunciavimus,  et  diffini- 
vimus,  tenoreque  prsesentium  declaramus,  pronun- 
ciamus,  et  per  banc  diffinitivam  nostram  sententiam 
diffinimus,  innocentes,  innoxios,  inculpabiles,  quie- 
tos,  liberos,  et  immunes,  penitus  et  omnimodo.  Et 
si  quam  contra  ipsos,  sive  eorum  aliquem,  aut  ali- 
quam  vel  aliquos,  in  hoc  facto  qualitereunque  par- 
ticipes, vel  eis  quomodolibet  adhferentes,  indigna- 
tionem,  iram,  rancorem,  vel  offensionem,  concepimus 
qualitereunque,  illos  proprio  motu,  ex  certa  scientia, 
et  etiam  ex  deliberatione  concilii  nostri  jam  dicti, 
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aimullanms,  remoTemus,  et  adnuUatos  volumus 
liaberi,  in  perpetuum.  Quare  omnibus  et  singulis 
subditis  nostris,  cujuscunque  status  aut  conditionis 
cxstiterint,  districte  prEOcipiraus  et  mandamus, 
quatenus  saepe  dictis  Roberto  et  Archibaldo, 
eorumque  in  hoc  facto  participibus,  consentientibus, 
seu  adliferentibus,  ut  prEemittitur,  verbo  non  detra- 
hent,  neque  facto,  nee  contra  eosdem  murmurent 
qualitercunque,  unde  possit  eorum  bona  fama  Itedi, 
vel  aliquod  pra^judicium  generari,  sub  omni  poena 
qua;  exinde  competere  poterit,  quomodolibet  ipso 
jure.  Datum,  sub  testimonio  magni  sigilli  nostri, 
in  monasterio  Sanctse  Crucis  de  Edinburgh,  vice- 
simo  die  mensis  Maii  praedicti,  anno  Domini  mille- 
simo  quadi'ingentesimo  secundo,  et  regni  nostri 
anno  tertio  decimo." 

"  From  tliis  instrument,  the  following  circum- 
stances may  be  collected  : — 

"  1.  The  death  of  David,  Prince  of  Scotland,  occa- 
sioned a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

"  2.  His  uncle,  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Archibald,  Earl  -of  Douglas,  were, 
at  least,  suspected  of  having  confined  him  and  put 
him  to  death. 

"  3.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  the  Duke 
of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas  avowed  that 
they  had  confined  him,  and  justified  their  conduct 
from  motives  of  public  utility. 

"  4.  The  king  did  not  hold  it  as  expedient  or 
necessary  to  publish  their  motives  to  the  world. 

"  5.  It  appeared  that  the  Prince  of  Scotland  '  de- 
parted this  life,  through  Divine  Providence,  and 
not  otherwise.'  The  reader  will  determine  as  to 
tlie  import  of  this  phrase.  If  by  it  a  natural  death 
was  intended,  the  circumlocution  seems  strange 
and  affected. 

"  6.  The  Duke  of  Albany  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas 
obtained  a  remission  in  terms  as  ample  as  if  they 
had  actually  murdered  the  heir-apparent." — Haihs^ 
Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  61. 

Note  S,  p.  253. 
Vie  Battle  of  Harlaio. 

Frae  Dunidier  as  I  came  through, 

Doun  by  the  hill  of  Banuochie, 
Alangst  the  lands  of  Garioch, 

Grit  pitie  was  to  heir  and  see 

The  noise  and  dulesome  harmonie, 
(That  evir  that  dulefu'  day  did  daw !) 

Cryaad  the  coranach  on  hie, 
Alas,  alas  for  the  Harlaw  ! 

I  marvelit  what  the  matter  meint ; 

All  folks  were  in  a  ferie  fairrie; 
I  wist  not  wha  was  fae  or  friend  ; 

Yet  quietly  I  did  me  carrie. 

But,  sin  the  days  of  auld  King  Harrie, 
Sic  slauchter  was  not  heard  nor  seen ; 

And  there  I  had  not  timo  to  tarrie, 
For  business  in  Abirdene. 

Thus  as  I  walkit  on  the  way, 

To  Inverury  as  I  went, 
I  met  a  man  and  bade  him  stay, 

Kequfisting  him  to  mak  me  'quaint 


Of  the  beginning  and  the  event, 
That  liappenit  there  at  the  Harlaw ; 

Then  he  entreitit  me  tak  tent. 
And  he  the  truth  sould  to  me  shaw. 

"  Grit  Donald  of  the  Isles  did  claim 

Unto  the  lands  of  Eoss  some  richt, 
And  to  the  governor  he  came 

Them  for  to  have,  gif  that  he  micht ; 

Wha  saw  his  interest  was  but  slicht, 
And  therefore  answerit  with  disdain. 

He  haisit  hame  baith  day  and  nioht. 
And  sent  nae  bodward*  back  again. 

*'  But  Donald,  richt  impatient 

Of  that  answer  Duke  Eobert  gave, 

He  vowed  to  God  omnipotent 
All  the  hale  lands  of  Eoss  to  have, 
Or  else  be  graithitf  in  his  grave. 

He  wald  nooht  quat  his  richt  for  nocht, 
Nor  be  abaisit  like  a  slave. 

That  bargain  sould  be  deirly  boucht. 

"  Then  hastilie  he  did  command 

That  all  his  weir-men  |  sould  convene, 
Ilk  ane  weil-harnessit  frae  hand,  } 

To  meit  and  heir  what  he  did  mein. 

He  waxit  wroth  and  vowit  tein,|| 
Sweirand  he  wald  surprise  the  North, 

Subdue  the  bruch  of  Abirdene,  '  * 

Meams,  Angus,  and  all  Fife  to  Forth. 

"  Thus,  with  the  weir-men  of  the  Isles, 
"Wha  war  aye  at  his  biddin  boun' ; 

"With  monie  mae,  with  fors  and  wyles, 
Kicht  far  and  neir,  baith  up  and  doun. 
Through  mount  and  muir,  frae  toun  to  touDf 

Alangs  the  lands  of  Eoss,  he  roars  ; 
And  all  obeyed  at  his  bandoun,  U 

Evin  frae  the  north  to  Buthren  shores. 

"  Then  all  the  countrie-men  did  yield. 

For  nae  resistance  durst  they  mak, 
Nor  oifer  battle  in  the  field. 

Be  fors  of  arms  to  beir  him  back. 

But  they  resolvit  all,  and  spak. 
That  best  it  was  for  their  behuve. 

They  sould  him  for  their  chieftain  tak. 
Believing  weel  he  did  them  luve. 

**  Then  he  a  proclamation  made. 

All  men  to  meit  at  Inverness 
Through  Murray  land  to  make  a  raid,** 

Frae  Arthursyre  unto  Speyness. 

And,  furthermair,  he  sent  expresse, 
To  shaw  his  colours  and  ensenyie. 

To  all  and  sundrie,  mair  or  less. 
Throughout  the  bounds  of  BoyTie  and  Enyie. 

*'  And  then  through  fair  Strabogie  land 

His  purpose  was  for  to  pursue. 
And  whasoevir  durst  gainstand. 

That  race  they  should  full  sairly  rue. 

Then  he  bade  all  his  men  be  true, 
And  him  defend  by  fors  and  slicht. 

And  promist  them  rewards  enew, 
To  mak  them  men  of  mickle  micht. 


Message,  reply. 
Men  of  war. 


**  Inroad. 


+  Dressed. 

^  Immediately. 

f  Command. 
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*'  Without  resistans,  as  he  said. 

Through  all  these  bounds  he  stoutly  past, 
Where  some  war  wae,  and  some  war  glad ; 

But  Garioch  was  all  aghast ! 

Through  all  these  fields  he  sped  him  fast, 
For  sic  a  sicht  was  nevir  sene  ; 

And  then,  forsooth,  he  langed  at  last 
To  see  the  bruch  of  Abirdene. 

*'  To  hinder  this  proud  enterpryse, 

The  stout  and  miehtie  Earl  of  Mar, 

With  all  his  men  in  arms,  did  ryse, 
Even  frae  Crugarf  to  Craigievar, 
And  doun  the  syde  of  Don  richt  far. 

Angus  and  Mearns  did  a'  convene, 
To  fecht,  orr  Donald  cam  sae  nar 

The  royal  bruch  of  Abirdene. 

*'  And  thus  the  martial  Earl  of  Mar 

Marcht  with  his  men  in  richt  array ; 
Befoir  the  enemy  was  nar. 

His  banner  bauldly  did  display. 

For  weel  eneuc.h  they  kenned  the  way, 
And  all  their  semblance  weil  they  saw, 

Without  all  danger  or  delay, 
Come  hastilie  to  the  Harlaw. 

"  With  him  the  braif  Lord  OgUvie,        ' 

Of  Angus  sherif-principal,  .      ■ 

The  constable  of  gude  Dundie, 

The  vanguard  led  befoir  them  all. 

Suppose  in  number  they  war  small, 
They  first  richt  bauldlie  did  pursue, 

And  made  their  foes  before  them  fall, 
Wha  then  that  race  did  sairly  rue. 

"  And  then  the  worthy  Lord  Saltone, 

The  strong,  undoubted  Laird  of  Drum, 
The  stalwart  Lau-d  of  Lauristone, 

With  ilk  their  forces  all  and  some  ; 

Panmure,  with  all  his  men,  did  come  ; 
The  provost  of  braif  Abirdene, 

With  trumpettis  and  with  tuik  of  drum.. 
Came  shortlie  in  their  armour  sheen. 

"  These  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  came  on. 

In  the  reirward  richt  orderlie, 
Their  enemies  to  set  upon, 

In  awful  manner,  hardb'e  ; 

Together  vowit  to  live  and  die, 
Since  they  had  marchit  monie  mylei, 

For  to  suppress  the  tyrannie 
Of  doubted  Donald  of  the  Isles. 

'*  But  he  in  number  ten  to  ane 

Richt  subtilie  alang  did  r3'de, 
With  Malcolmtosh  and  fell  Maclean, 

With  all  their  power  at  their  syde. 

Presumand  on  their  strength  and  pryde, 
Without  all  feir  or  ony  awe, 

Eicht  bauldlie  battle  did  abyde, 
Hard  by  the  toun  of  fair  Harlaw. 

"  The  armies  met,  the  trumpet  sounds, 
The- dandering  *  drums  aloud  did  tuik, 

Baith  armyes  bydand  on  the  bounds. 
Till  ane  of  them  the  field  sould  bruik.f 
Nae  help  was  therefoir;  nane  wouldjouk;J 

Ferce  was  the  fecht  on  ilka  syde. 
And  on  the  ground  lay  mony  a  bouk  ^ 

Of  tham  that  there  did  battle  byde. 

*  A  word  formed  from  the  sound  ;  rattling, 
t  Possess,  i  To  escape  by  suddenly  stopping. 

J  Body. 


"  With  doubtsonie  victorie  they  dealt, 

The  bluidy  battle  lestit  lang  ; 
Ilk  man  his  neebor's  force  there  felt; 

The  weakest  aft  times  gat  the  wrang; 

There  was  nae  mowis*  there  them  amanf 
Naething  was  heard  but  heavy  knocks: 

The  echo  made  a  dulefu'  sang, 

Thereto  resounding  frae  the  rocks. 

*'  But  Donald's  men  at  last  gaif  back, 

For  thej""  were  all  out  of  array ; 
The  Earl  of  Mar's  men  through  them  brak, 

Pursuing  sharplie  in  their  way. 

Their  enemies  to  tak  or  slay, 
By  dint  of  force  to  gar  them  }ield, 

Wha  war  richt  blythe  to  win  away, 
And  sae  for  fricht  they  tint  the  field, 
"  Then  Donald  fled,  and  that  full  fast 

To  mountains  Inch,  for  all  his  micht; 
For  he  and  his  men  wer  all  aghast. 

And  ran  till  they  wer  out  of  sicht. 

And  sae  of  Ross  he  lost  his  richt, 
Though  mony  men  he  with  him  broeht ; 

Towards  the  YIes  fled  day  and  nicht, 
And  all  he  won  was  deirly  boucht. 
*'  This  is,"  quod  he,  "  the  richt  report 

Of  all  that  I  did  heir  and  knaw, 
Though  my  discourse  be  something  schort, 

Tak  this  to  be  a  richt  gude  saw  :  f 

Contrair  to  God  and  the  king's  law. 
There  was  spilt  raickle  Christian  blude 

Intil  the  battle  of  Harlaw ; 
This  is  the  sum  ;  sae  I  conclude. 

"  But  yet  a  bonnie  while  abyde, 
And 'I  sail  mak  thee  cleirly  ken, 

What  slauchter  was  on  ilka  side, 
Of  Lawland  and  of  Hieland  men, 
Wha  for  their  awin  half  evir  bene ; 

These  lazie  loons  micht  weel  be  spaired, 
Chessit  like  deirs  into  their  dens, 

And  gat  their  wages  for  reward, 

'*  Malcomtosh,  of  the  clan  heid  chief, 
Maclean,  with  his  grit  hauchty  heid, 

With  all  their  succour  and  relief 
War  dulefuUy  dung  to  the  deid  : 
And  now  we  are  freed  of  their  feid  X 

They  will  not  lang  to  come  again  ; 
Thousands  with  them,  without  remeid 

On  Donald's  syde,  that  day  war  slain. 

**  And  on  the  otlier  syde  war  lost, 

Into  the  field  that  dismal  day, 
Chief  men  of  worth,  of  meikle  cost, 

To  be  lamentit  sair  for  ay. 

The  Lord  Saltone  of  Rothiemay, 
A  man  of  micht  and  mickle  main  ; 

Grit  dolour  was  for  his  decay, 
That  sae  unhapplie  was  slain. 

"  Of  the  best  men  amang  them  was 

The  gracious,  gude  Lord  Ogilvie, 
The  sheriff- principal  of  Angus, 

Renownit  for  truth  and  equitie. 

For  faith  and  magnanimite  ; 
He  had  few  fallows  in  the  field  ; 

Tet  fell  by  fatal  destinie. 
For  he  naeways  wad  grant  to  yield 

*  Jest,  in  opposition  to  earnest, 
t  Story,  or  rather  true  Baying. 

%  Feud,  quarrel. 
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"  Sir  James  Scrinigeour  of  Budliope,  knicht, 

Grit  Constable  of  fair  DuluUe, 
"Unto  the  dulefu'  deatli  was  diuht ; 

The  king's  chief  bannerman  was  he ; 

A  valiant  man  of  chivalrie, 
"Whase  predecessors  wan  that  place 

At  Spey,  with  gude  King  William  frie, 
'Gainst  Murray  and  Macduncan's  race. 

*'  Gude  Sir  Alexander  Irving, 

The  much  renownit  Laird  of  Brum, 
Kane  in  his  da}-3  was  bettir  seue, 

"When  they  war  seniblit  all  and  some ; 

To  praise  him  we  sould  nocht  be  dumbe, 
For  valour,  witte,  and  worthines ; 

To  end  his  dayis  he  there  did  come, 
"Whaise  ransom  is  remeidyles. 

"  And  there  the  Knicht  of  Lauriston 

Was  slain  into  his  armour  sheen ; 
And  gude  Sir  Kobert  Davidson, 

Wha  Provost  was  of  Abirdene ; 

The  Knicht  of  Panmure,  as  was  sene, 
A  mortal  man,*  in  armour  bricht ; 

Sir  Thomas  Murray,  stout  and  kene. 
Left  to  the  world  their  last  gude-nicht. 

"  There  was  not,  sin'  King  Kenneth's  dayis, 

Sic  strange  intestine  cruel  stryfe 
In  Scotlande  sene,  as  ilk  man  sayis, 

AVhere  monie  lyklie  f  lost  their  lyfe  ; 

Whilk  made  divorce  twene  man  and  wyfe, 
And  monie  children  fatherles, 

Whilk  in  this  realm  has  bene  full  ryfe ; 
Lord  help  these  lands  !  our  wrangs  redress  ! 

"  In  July,  on  St.  James  his  euin. 

That  four-and-twenty  dismal  day. 
Twelve  hundred,  twelve  score,  and  eleven, 

Of  yeirs  sin'  Christ,  the  suthe  to  say  j 

Men  will  remember,  as  they  may, 
When  thus  the  veriti*  they  knaw ; 

And  monie  a  ane  will  moume  for  ay, 
The  brim  J;  battle  of  the  Harlaw." 

"  The  exact  age  of  the  above  historical  song  or 
poem  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  has  given  rise 
to  some  discussion.  Lord  Hailes  suspected,  '  that 
it  will  be  found  to  be  as  recent  as  the  days  of 
Queen  Mary  or  James  VI.'  Mr.  Sibbald  concurs 
in  this  opinion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ritson, 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  Mr.  Finlay,  maintain  that, 
'from  its  manner,  it  might  have  been  written  soon 
after  the  event.'  That  this  poem  is  of  considerable 
antiquity  cannot  be  doubted,  the  '  battle  of  Hayrlaw' 
being  named  amongst  the  popular  songs  of  the 
time  by  the  author  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scotland, 
1549  ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  original  of 
rather  a  numerous  class  of  our  historical  ballads. 
No  copy  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  in  Ramsay's 
Ecergn-en,  1724,  is  known;  but  it  certainly  had 
been  printed  long  before  his  time.  An  edition, 
printed  in  the  year  1668,  was  in  the  curious  library 
of  old  Robert  Myln."— iamy's  Early  Metrical 
Tales,  Preface  VII. 

In  the  manuscript  geographical  description  of 
Scotland,  collected  by  Macfarlane,  and  preserved 


*  Deadly. 


f  Handsome  men. 


X  I'ierce. 


in  the  Advocates'  Library,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  there  is  the 
following  minute  description  of  the  site  of  this 
battle  : — "  Through  this  parish  (the  chapel  of  Ga- 
rioch,  called  formerly  Capella  Beate  Mariae  Virginie 
de  Garryoch,  Chart.  Aberdon,  p.  31)  runs  the  king's 
highway  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness,  and  from 
Aberdeen  to  the  high  country.  A  large  mile  to 
the  east  of  the  church  lies  the  field  of  an  ancient 
battle,  called  the  Battle  of  Harlaw,  from  a  country 
town  of  that  name  hard  by.  This  town  and  the 
field  of  battle,  which  lies  along  the  king's  highway 
upon  a  moor  extending  a  short  mile  from  SE.  NW., 
stands  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  water  of  Urie, 
and  a  small  distance  therefrom.  To  the  west  of 
the  field  of  battle,  about  half  a  mile,  is  a  farmer's 
house,  called  Legget's  Den,  hard  by  in  which  is  a 
tomb,  built  in  the  form  of  a  malt-steep,  of  four  large 
stones,  covered  with  a  broad  stone  above,  where, 
as  the  country-people  generally  report,  Donald  of 
the  Isles  lies  buried,  being  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
therefore  they  call  it  commonly  Donald's  tomb." 
So  far  the  MS.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  was  not  slain.  This  may  probably 
be  the  tomb  of  the  chief  of  Maclean,  or  of  Macin- 
tosh, both  of  whom  fell  in  the  battle.  In  the 
genealogical  collections  of  the  same  industrious 
antiquary  (MS.  Advocates'  Library,  Jac.  V.  4,  16, 
vol.  i.  p.  180),  we  find  a  manuscript  account  of  the 
family  of  Maclean,  which  informs  us  that  Lauchlan 
Lubanich  had  by  McDonald's  daughter  a  son, 
called  Eachin  Rusidh  ni  Cath,  or  Hector  Rufus 
Bellicosus.  He  commanded  as  lieutenant-general 
under  the  Earl  of  Ross  at  the  Battle  of  Harlaw, 
in  1411,  where  he  and  Irving.of  Drum,  seeking  out 
one  another  by  their  armorial  bearings  on  their 
shields,  met  and  killed  each  other.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 

"  Sir  Walter  Ogilvj^,  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1426,  founded  a  chaplainry  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  of  Uchterhouse,  in  which  perpetual  prayers 
were  to  be  ofl'ered  up  for  the  salvation  of  King 
James  and  his  Queen  Johanna ;  and  for  the  souls 
of  all  who  died  in  the  Battle  of  Harlaw." — Diplom. 
Reyior.  Indices,  vol.  i.  p.  97 ;  Tytler,  Appendix  to 
vol.  iii.,  letter  B,  p.  156. 


Note  T  (XIIL),  p.  257. 

Annual  Revenues  of  the  Hostages  for  James  I, 

The  following  list  of  the  names  of  the  hostages 
of  James  I.  is  not  a  little  curious,  as  there  is  added 
to  the  name  of  each  baron  a  statement  of  his  yearly 
income,  presenting  us  with  an  interesting  picture 
of  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  aristocracy  in  1423  : — 

David,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Atholl,  returned 

at  twelve  hundred  marks. 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Moray,  at  1000  marks. 
Ale.'iander,  Earl  of  Crawford,  at  1000  marks. 
Duncan,  Lord  of  Argyle,  at  1-500  marks. 
William,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Dalkeith,  at  1600 

marks. 
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Gilbert,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  'William,  High  Constable  of 

Scotland,  at  800  marks. 
Kobert,  Marechal  of  Scotland,  at  800  marks. 
Robert,  Lord  of  Erskin,  at  1000  marks. 
Walter,  Lord  of  Uirelton,  at  800  marks. 
Thomas  Boyd,  of  Kilmarnock,  at  500  marks. 
Lord  Patrick  Dunbar,  Lord  of  Cumnok,  at  500  marks. 
Alexander,  Lord  de  Gordon,  at  400  marks. 

The  following  were  to  take  the  place  of  any  of 
the  hostages  who  might  obtain  leave  of  absence  : — 

Lord  William  of  Abernetby,  at  500  marks. 

James  Dunbar,  Lord  of  Frendratb,  at  500  marks. 

Andrew  Gray  de  Foulis,  at  600  marks. 

Lord  Robert  Levinston,  at  400  marks. 

John  Lindsay,  at  500  marks. 

Lord  Robert  de  Lisle,  at  300  marks. 

James,  Lord  of  Calder,  at  400  marks. 

James,  Lord  of  Cadyo,  at  500  marks. 

Lord  ^William  de  Ruthven,  at  400  marks. 

William  Oliphant,  Lord  of  Abirdalgy. 

George,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  Campbell,  at  300  marks. 

Robert,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Robert  de  Mautalent, 

at  400  marks. 
David  Meinzes,  at  200  marks. 
David  Oglivy,  at  200  marks. 

Patrick,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  John  Lyon,  at  300  marks. 
Mymer,  vol.  x.  p.  307. 

Note  U,  p.  258. 

Coronation   Oath,  and  Oaths  of  Fidelity  aitd 
Homage. 

FORMA  JURAMENTI  REGIS  SDIS  TRIBUS  STATIBUS,  &C. 

"  I  sail  be  lele  and  trew  to  God  and  Haly  Kirk, 
and  to  the  Thre  Estatis  of  my  realm.  And  ilk 
estate  kepe,  defende,  and  governe,  in  thair  awn 
fredome  and  privilege,  at  my  gudly  power,  eftir 
the  lawis  and  custumis  of  the  realm.  The  law, 
custume,  and  statutis  of  the  realm,  neyther  to 
eik,  nor  to  mynis  (add  to  nor  diminish),  without 
the  consent  of  the  Thre  Estatis.  And  nathing  to 
wirk,  na  use,  tuiching  the  commoun  proffit  of  the 
realm,  but  (without)  consent  of  the  Thre  Estatis. 
The  law  and  statuts,  maid  be  my  forbearis  (ances- 
tors), keip  and  use  in  all  puncts,  at  all  my  power, 
till  all  my  leigis  in  all  things,  sa  that  thai  repung 
nocht  agane  the  faith.  Sa  help  me  God,  and  this 
halydome,  &e. 

FORMA  FIDELITATIS  PRELATORUM. 

"  I  sail  be  lele  and  trew  to  you,  my  Liege  Lord, 
Schir  James  King  of  Scottis.  And  sail  nocht  heir 
your  seaith,  nor  se  it,  but  I  sail  lat  (hinder)  it,  at 
all  my  power,  and  warn  you  thereof.  Your  consell 
heil  that  ye  schaw  me  :  The  best  consale  I  can  to 
gif  to  yow,  quhen  ye  charge  me  in  verba  Dei.  And 
als  help  me  God,  and  haly  ewangelis,  &c. 

JURAMENTDM   BARONUM,  ET    IPSORUM   HOMAGII 
JTJRAMENTUM. 

"IB.  becumis  your  man  as  my  King,  in  land,  lif, 
licht,  and  lym,  and  warldlis  honour,  fewtie,  and 
lavvtie,  aganis  all  that  leif  and  dee  may ;  your  consale 
celand  that  ye  schaw  to  me.     Tlie  best  consale 


gevand,  geif  ye  charge  me.  Your  seaith  nor  dis- 
honour to  heir,  nor  se,  hot  I  sail  lat  it,  at  all  my 
gudlie  power,  and  warn  yow  therof.  Sa  help  me 
God,  &c. 

FORMA   FIDELITATIS   JURAMENTI   REGI. 

"  I  sail  be  lele  and  trew  to  yow,  my  Liege  Lord, 
Schir  James  King  of  Scotland.  I  sail  nother  heir 
your  seaith,  nor  se  it,  hot  I  sail  lat  it  at  my 
power,  and  warn  you  therof.  Your  consell 
schewin  to  me  I  sail  coneeille.  The  best  consall  I 
can  I  sail  gif  yow,  quhen  ye  charge  me  therwith. 
Sa  help  me  God,  &c. 

"  Thir  foirsaid  aithis  wes  maid  in  the  parliament 
begunnyng  at  Perth,  the  xiiij  day  of  Junij,  the 
yer  &c.  xlv,  and  continewit  to  Edinbm-gh,  as  eftir 
foUowis.  Thair  wes  gevin  dome  apoun  the  King's 
rebelloris.  Schir  James  Stewart  knycht  wes 
lauchfuUy  summond  to  compeir  befor  our  soveran 
lord  the  King,  and  his  parliament,  for  eryme  com- 
mittit  till  his  Majestic,  and  for  rebellioun  :  quhilk 
summonds  lauehfully  previt,  and  he  divers  tymis 
eallit,  and  nocht  comperit,  The  parliament  has  de- 
cretit  and  determynit  that  all  and  sindry  movable 
guds,  lands,  and  possessiouns,  pertening  to  him,  ar 
the  King's  eschet,  less  than  he  be  cum  within  yeir 
and  day,  and  underga  the  law,  and  that  wes  gevin 
for  dome,  c&c. 

"  After  this  follow  the  oaths  of  the  baillies  and 
bui'gesses  of  fidelity  to  the  King,  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  town,  &c.  The  close  of  the  baillie's 
oath  is,  '  Sa  help  me  God,  and  myn  awn  hand, 
and  this  halidome,  and  all  halydomes,  and  all  that 
God  maid  on  vi  days,  and  vii  nyehts,  under  erd  and 
abone.' " — Appendix  to  Pinkertoti,  vol.  i.  p.  470. 

Note  V,  p.  280. 
State  of  Scotland  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Account  given  by  .(Eneas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
Pope  Pius  II. :-+ 

"  Concerning  Scotland  he  found  these  things 
worthy  of  repetition :  '  It  is  an  island  joined  to 
England,  stretching  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
north,  and  about  fifty  broad ;  a  cold  country,  fer- 
tile of  few  sorts  of  grain,  and  generally  void  of 
trees,  but  there  is  a  sulphureous  stone  dug  up, 
which  is  used  for  firing.  The  towns  are  unwalled, 
the  houses  commonly  built  without  lime,  and  in 
villages  roofed  with  turf,  while  a  cow's  hide  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a  door.  The  commonality  are 
poor  and  uneducated,  have  abundance  of  flesh  and 
fish,  but  eat  bread  as  a  dainty.  The  men  are  small 
in  stature,  but  bold ;  the  women  fair  and  comely, 
and  prone  to  the  pleasures  of  lovej  kissing  being 
there  esteemed  of  less  consequence  than  pressing 
the  hand  in  Italy.  The  wine  is  all  imported,  the 
horses  are  mostly  small  ambling  nags,  only  a  few 
being  preserved  entire  for  propagation,  and  neither 
curry-combs  nor  reins  are  used.  The  oysters  are 
larger  than  in  England.  From  Scotland  are  im- 
ported into  Flanders  hides,  wool,  salt  fish,  and 
pearls.     Nothing   gives   the   Scots  more  pleasure 
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than  to  hear  the  English  dispraised.  The  country 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cultivated  lowlands, 
and  the  region  where  agriculture  is  not  used.  The 
wild  S^jis  have  a  different  language,  and  some- 
times cat  the  bark  of  trees.  There  are  no  wolves. 
Crows  are  new  inhabitants,  and  therefore  tlie  tree 
in  whicli  they  build  becomes  royal  property.'  At 
tne  winter  solstice,  when  the  author  was  there,  the 
day  did  not  exceed  four  hours.  In  another  place, 
Silvio  observes,  '  That  the  fabulous  tale  of  the  bar- 
nacles, the  invention  of  dreaming  monks,  had 
passed  from  Scotland  to  the  Orkneys :  and  that 
coals  were  given  to  the  poor  at  the  church  doors, 
by  way  of  alms,  the  country  being  denuded  of 
wood.'  " 

The  author  adds  a  naif  account  of  his  adven- 
tures in  the  north  of  England  on  his  return.  He 
went  disguised  as  a  merchant,  and  on  passing  the 
Tweed,  could  get  neither  wine  nor  bread.  An 
alarm  was  spread  in  the  night  that  the  Scottish 
borderers  were  approaching,  and  the  men  fled, 
but  the  women  refused :  "  nihil  enim  his  mali 
facturos  hostes  credunt,  qui  stuprura  inter  mala 
non  ducunt." — PiiiJcerton,  vol.  i.  p.  150.     i 

Note  W  (XIV.),  p.  294. 
Romance  of  Feramhrace,  or  Fierahras. 

The  romance,  which  the  venerable  biogi-apher 
of  Bruce  represents  that  "gude  King"  as  reading 
or  reciting  to  his  followers  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond,  is  evidently  the  French  romance  of  Fier- 
ahras. The  late  Dr.  Farmer  had  in  his  possession 
a  copy  of  this  romance  in  MS.,  from  which  Mr. 
Ellis  has  given  some  extracts  in  his  Specimens  of 
F.arhi  Emjlish  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
The  English  work  is  professedly  translated  from 
the  French ;  but  the  copy  used  by  Bruce  must  have 
been  different,  and  an  earlier  translation  than  that 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  his  abstract  of  the  story. 
"  The  original,"  Mr.  Ellis  says,  "  may  possibly  be 
the  Fierahras  of  which  there  is  a  coiiy  in  isibl 
Reg.  15,  E.  vi." 

"  Fer-d-bras,"  say  the  authors  of  the  Diet,  de 
Treronx,  "  ou  Bras-de-/er,  est  un  surnom  pris  par 
quelques  grands  seigneurs  qui  avoient  signale  leur 
courage,  et  fait  seutir  la  force  de  leur  bras  dans  les 
batailes.  Badouin,  Bras-de-/e)-,  est  regarde  comme 
Ic  premier  Corate  de  Flandres.  Quelques  auteurs 
I'appellent  Fer-d-hras.  Hues  Chapel  n'etoit  pas 
seulement  fort-a-tete,mais  grand  Fer-d-hras.  Guil- 
lame,  frere  de  Robert,  Guiscard,  porta  le  surnom 
de  Fcr-d-hras  a  cause  do  sa  valeur."— jVoes  to 
Jamieson's  Edition  of  Barbour's  "Bruce"  nt) 
435,  436.  '     ^^  ■ 

Note  X  (XV.),  p.  322. 
Execution  of  the  Dour/lases. 
•'  The  Douglases,  along  with  their  unfortunate 
friend   and  adhe-ent  Malcolm  Fleming,  were  be- 
headed, according  to  Gray's  MS.,  "  in  vigilio  Sancte 
Katenne  Virginis,  viz.  xxiiii.  die  mensis  Novem- 


bris,  anno  Domini  I™  1111'=  XL."  The  date  in  the 
E.vtracta  ex  Veterihus  Chronicis  Scotice  agrees  with 
this ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  following  curious 
instrument,  that  Malcolm  Fleming  was  executed, 
not  at  the  same  time  as  the  Douglases,  but  on  the 
fourth  day  thereafter : — In  Dei  nomine,  Amen. 
Per  hoc  presens  publicum  instrumentum  cunctis 
pateat  evidenter  quod  anno  ab  incarnacione  Do- 
mini, secundum  computacionem  Regni  Scocie 
M™  CCCC™"  XL""*  mensis  Januarii  die  vii.  In- 
dictione  quarta  Pontificatus  Sanctissime  in  Xpo 
patris  et  Domini  nostri,  Domini  Eugenii  divina 
providentia  Pop«  Quarti,  Anno  X™".  In  mei 
Notarii  publici  ct  testium  subscriptorum  pre- 
sencia  personaliter  constitut  Nobiles  viri  Walterus 
de  Buchqwhanane  et  Thomas  de  Murhede  scutiferi, 
ac  pioouratores  nobilis  viri  Robert!  Flemyng  scu- 
tiferi, filii  et  heredis  Malcolmi  Flemyng  quondam 
Domini  de  Bigar,  habentes  ad  infi-ascripta  potes- 
taten  et  suffieiens  mandatum,  ut  meipso  notario 
constabat  per  legitima  documenta,  accedentes  ad 
Crucem  fori  Burgi  de  Lithgw,  coram  Willmo  de 
Howstoun  deputato  Vicecomitis  ejusdem,  procura- 
torio  nomine  dicti  Roberti,  falsaverunt  quoddam  ju- 
dicium datum  seu  prelatum  super  Malcolmum  Fle- 
myng, patrem  dicti  Roberti,  super  montem  Caetri 
de  Edynburch,  Secundum  modum  et  formam,  et 
propter  racionem  inferius  seriptum,  quarum  tenor 
sequitur  in  wulgar. 

"We,  Walter  of  Buchquanane  and  Thomas  of 
Murhede,  speciale  procurators  and  actournais,  con- 
junctly and  severally,  to  Robert  Flemying,  son  and 
ayr  to  Malcolm  Flemying,  sumtyme  Lord  of  Bigar, 
sayis  to  thee,  John  of  Blayr  Dempstar,  that  the 
doyrae  gj'ffiu  out  of  thy  mouth  ou  Malcolm  Flemy- 
ing, in  a  said  Courte  haldyn  befor  our  soverane  lord 
y"  king,  on  the  Castle-hill  of  Edynburch,  on  Mon- 
onday,  the  acht  and  twenty  day  of  the  moneth  of 
November,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  M™°  CCCC™" 
and  fourty  yeris.  Sayande,  '  that  he  had  forfat 
land,  lyif,  and  gude  as  chete  to  the  king,  and  thai 
you  gave  for  doyme ; '  that  doyme  forsaid  giffyn 
out  of  thy  mouth  is  evyl,  fals,  and  rotten  in  itself; 
and  here  we,  the  forsaid  Walter  and  Thomas,  pro- 
curators to  the  said  Robert  for  hym,  and  in  his 
name,  fals  it,  adnuU  it,  and  again  cancel  it  in  thy 
hand,  William  of  Howston,  deput  to  the  sherray 
of  Lithgow,  and  tharto  a  borch  in  thy  hand ;  and 
for  this  cause  the  courte  was  unlachfull,  the  doyme 
unlachfull,  unorderly  gyffn,  and  agane  our  statut ; 
for  had  he  been  a  common  thef  takyn  redhand 
haldyn  twa  sonys,  he  sulde  haff  had  his  law  dayis 
he  askande  them,  as  he  did  before  our  soverane  lord 
the  king  ;  and  be  this  resoune  the  doyme  is  cvyll 
giffyn  and  Weill  again  said,  and  her  we,  the  foresaid 
Walter  and  Thomas,  procurators  to  the  foresaid 
Robert,  protests  for  ma  resounys  to  be  giffyn  up  be 
the  said  Robert,  or  be  his  procurators  qwhar  he 
acht,  in  lawful!  tyme. 

"  Dictum  judicium  sic  ut  premittitur  falsatum  et 
adnuUatum  dicti  procuratoris,  nomine  dicti  Roberti, 
invenerunt  plegium  ad  prosequendum  dictas  aduul- 
laciones   et   falsaciones  predicti  judicii,  in  manu 
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Robert!  Niciiolson,  serjandi   domini  nostri   regis,  j  service,  and  of  cunsail  to  the  kyng,  als  lang  as  t'  e 
qui  dictum  plagium  recepit.     Postmodo  vero  dicti  i  saidis  Lordis  Kenedy  and  Sir  Alexander  ar  speciall 


procuratores  offerebant  falsacionem  adnuUacionem 
dicte  judicii  sub  sigillo  praefati  Robert!  Flemyng 
dicto  Willelmo  de  Howstoun  deputato  dicti  vice- 
comitis,  qui  recipere  recusavit,  dicendo  quod  re- 
cepeio  ejusdem  pertinebat  ad  justiciarium  et  non 
ad  vicecomitum,  et  tunc  ipsi  procuratores  continue 
publice  protestati  sunt,  quod  dicta  recusacio  nullum 
prejudicium  dicto  Roberto  Flemyng  generaret  in 
futurum.  Super  quibus  omnibus  et  singulis  prae- 
fati Walterus  et  Thomas  procuratorio  nomine  ut 
supra  a  me  notario  publico  infrascript  sibi  fieri 
pecierunt  publicum  instrumentum,  seu  publica  in- 
strumenta. 

"  Acta  fuerunt  haec  apud  crucem  ville  de  Lithgw, 
hora  qui  decima  ante  meridiem  anno,  die,  mense, 
Indiccione  et  Pontificatu  quibus  supra,  presentibus 
ibidem  providis  viris,  AVillelmo  de  Houston,  depu- 
tato ut  supra.  Domino  WillmoUane,  Domino  Jo- 
tanne  person  presbyteris,  Jacobo  Fowlys,  publico 
notario  cum  multis  aliis  testibus,  ad  premissa 
vocatis  specialiter  et  rogats." 

This  instrument,  which  exhibits  in  a  striking 
light  the  formal  solemnity  of  feudal  manners,  is 
printed  from  a  copy  communicated  to  Mr.  Tytler 
by  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.,  Depute-clerk  Register, 
and  taken  from  the  original,  in  the  archives  of  the 
earldom  of  Wigtown,  preserved  in  the  charter-chest 
at  Cumbernauld.— jTyi&r,  Appendix  to  vol.  iv. 


Note  Y,  p.  365.      •. 
Rise  of  the  Power  of  the  Boyds. 

The  remarkable  indenture  referred  to  in  the  text 
is  preserved  among  the  archives  of  the  earldom  of 
Wigtown,  in  the  charter-chest  of  the  Flemings  of 
Cumbernauld : — 

"Y'is  indentour,  mad  at  Striuelyn,  the  tend  day 
of  Februar,  the  zer  of  God  a  thousand  four  hun- 
dreth  sixty  and  fyf  zeris,  betwyx  honourable  and  t 
worschipful  lordis,  yat  is  to  say,  Robert,  Lord  Fle- 
myng on  ye  ta  palrt,  and  Gilbert,  Lord  Kennedy 
and  Sir  Alexander  Boid  of  Duehol,  knight,  on  the 
todir  pairt,  yat  yai  ar  fuUelie  accordit  and  appointit 
in  maner  and  form  as  eftir  foUouis  :  Yat  is  to  say, 
yat  ye  said  lordis  ar  bundyn  and  oblist  yaim  selfis, 
yair  kyn,  friendis,  and  men,  to  stand  in  afald 
kendnes,  supple,  and  defencs,  ilk  an  til  odir,  in  all 
yair  caussis  and  querrell  leifuU  and  honest,  movit 
and  to  be  movit,  for  all  ye  dais  of  yair  liffis,  in  con- 
trery  and  aganis  al  maner  of  person  es  yat  leiff  or 
dee  may,  yair  allegiance  til  our  soueran  lord  ala- 
nerly  outan,  excepand  to  the  Lord  Flemyng,  his 
bandis  mad  of  befoir,  to  ye  Lord  Levynston,  and  to 
yhe  Lord  Hamilton,  and,  in  lyk  maner,  excepand 
to  the  saidis  Lordis  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander, 
yair  bandis  mad  of  befoir,  til  a  reverend  fadir  in 
Crist,  Master  Patrik  the  Graham,  Bishop  of  Sanc- 
tander,  ye  Erie  of  Crawford,  ye  Lord  Mungumer. 
the  Lord  Maxvel,  the  Lord  Boid,  the  Lord  Levyn- 
ston, the  Lord  Hamilton,  and  the  Lord  Cfithcart. 
Item,  yat  the  said  Lord' Flemyng  sal  be  of  special 
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seruandis  and  of  cunsail  to  ye  kyng.     The  said 
Lord  Flemyng  kepand  his  band  and  kyndnes  to 
the  foirsaidis  Lord  Kennedy  and  Alexander,  for  al 
the  foirsaid  tym  :  And  attour,  the  said  Lord  Fle- 
myng is  oblist  yat  he  sal  nodir  wit,  consent,  nor 
assent,  til  (avas)  nor  tak  away  the  kyngis  person 
fra  the  saidis  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander, 
nor  fra  na  adyr  yat  yai  leff,  and  ordanis  to  be  doaris 
to  yaim,  and  keparis  in  yair  abcens,  and  gif  the 
said  Lord  Flemyng  getis,  or  may  get,  ony  bit  of 
sic  thyng  to  be  don  in  ony  tym,  he  sal  wain  the 
saidis  Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander,  or  yair 
dears  in  do  tym,  or  let  it  to  be  done  at  all  his 
power ;  and  tak  sic  part  as  yai  do,  or  on  an  of  yaim 
for  ye  tymin,  ye  ganstandying  of  yat  mater,  but 
fraud  and  gil,  and  the   said  Lord  Flemyng  sal 
adwis  the  kyng  at  al  his  pertly  power  wycht  his 
gud  cunsail,  to  be  hertly  and  kyndly  to  the  foir- 
saidis Lord  Kennedy  and  Sir  Alexander,  to  yair 
bairnis  and  friendis,  and  yai  at  belang  to  yaim  for 
ye  tym.    Item,  giff  yair  happynis  ony  vakand  to 
fall  in  the  kyngis  handis,  at  is  a  resonable  and 
melt  thyng  for  the  said  Lord  Flemyngis  seruice, 
yat  he  sal  be  furdirit  yairto  for  his  reward ;  and 
gif  yair  happynis  a  large  thyng  to  fal,  sic  as  vard, 
releiff,  marriage,  or  offis,  as  is  meit  far  liym,  the 
said  Lord  Flemyng  sal  half  it  for  a  resonable  com- 
pocicion  befoir  udir.     Item,  the  saidis  Lord  Ken- 
nedy and  Sir  Alexander  sal  haff  Thom  of  Sumerwel 
and  Wat  of  Twedy,  in  special  mantenans,  supple, 
and  defencs,  in  all  yair  accionis,  causs,  and  querrel, 
leful,  and  honest,  for  the  said  Lord  Flemyngis  sak, 
and  for  yair  seruis  don  and  to  be  don,  next  yair 
awyn  mastiris,  yat  yai  wer  to  of  befoir.  And,  at  all 
and  sundry  thyngis  abovn  writtyn  sal  be  lelily 
kepit,  bot  fraud  and  gil ;  ather  of  yhe  pairtis  hes 
geffyn,  till  udiris,  yair  bodily  aithis,  the  hali  evan- 
gelist tuychit,  and  enterehangable,  set  to  yair  sells, 
at  day,  yheir,  and  place  abovn  written."— Ti/Zter, 
Appendix  to  vol.  iv.  Letter  G. 


Note  Z  (XV.),  p.  374. 
An   Account,    Charge    and   Discharge, 


of  John, 
to  James  III., 


Bishop  of  Glasgow,   Treasurer 
for  the  Year  1474.* 

CHAKGE. 

The  compter's  charge  for  compositions  of  charters,  wards, 
marriages,  escheats,  remissions,  &c.,  for  this  yere,  ex- 
tends to  £3240  \9s.  9d.  Scots. 


DISCHARGE. 


Expenses  for  the  King's  person. 


d. 


Deliverit  to  James  Homyl,  the  13th  day  of 
August,  4  elne  of  Franche  blake,  for  a  syde 
gowne  to  the  King,  fra  Wat  Bertram,  price  42s. 
the  elne,  the  sum 

Item,  to  James  Homel,  to  buy  10  elne  of  fustin, 
to  lyne  the  samyn  gowne,  price  3s.  the  elne     . 

*  From  Borthwick'a  Eemarks  on  British   Antiquities, 
Edinburgh,  1776,  8to.  :  the  only  curious  article  mthe  work. 
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£  s.   d. 

Item,  to  James  Homel,  Ig   buy  graitli   for  th,e 

King's  vellum  doublet      .  ■       .         .         .         .     0  10     0 

Item,  to  Amlrew  Balfour,  an  half  elne  of  graitli 

to  lyne  the  King's  short  gowne         .         .         .     0  12     0 

Fra  the  same,  twa  elne  of  quliite,  to  lyne  twa 
pair  of  hoss  to  tlie  King,  price  elne  twantie 
pennies,  sum    .         .         .         .         .         .         .034 

Item,  Fra  the  samyn,  an  elne  of  black,  to  eke 

furtli  (to  widen)  the  lyningof  the  King's  gown     0     6-0 

Item,  Coft  (bought)  fra  W\\\.  of  Carkettel,  be 
Androu  Balfoure,  and  deliverit  to  Rob.  Sheves, 
for  three  sarks  (shirts)  to  the  King,  3d  Sep- 
temhris,  10  elne  and  ane  half  of  small  (fine) 
holland  cloth,  price  elne  135.  M.  sura      .         ,700 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Wiiliamsone,  3d  Septembris, 
and  deliverit  to  Kob.  Sheves,  13  elne  of  small 
holland  cloth,  for  three  Barks,  and  a  curch 
(cap),  price  elne  12s.  sum        .         .         .         .     7  16    0 

Item,  Fra  Thomas  Brown,  4th  Septembris,  thre 
quarters  of  blew,  for  harnessing  to  the  King's 
sadellis,  price  125. 0  12    0 

Item,  Fra  the  samyn,  an  elne  of  quhite,  for  the 

samyn  twantie  penies 0     18 

Item,  Fra  Tom.  Crown,  for  the  samyne  harness- 
ing, an  elne  and  a  half  of  rede,  price        .         .090 

Item,  Fra  David  Quiltitch's  wife,  3  unce  of  silk, 

for  the  sarayne,  price  of  the  unce,  55.       .         .0150 

Item,  Given  to  James  Saddilar,  for  a  gaddil  to 
the  King's  trompis,  coft  be  Androu  Balfoure, 
fra  the  saide  James,  price  4o5.  .         ,         ,250 

Item,  Given  to  a  skynner,  7th  Septembris,  for  a 
lyning  of  lam-skinnies,  coft  be  Androu  Bal- 
foure, to  lyne  a  gowne  of  chamlot  to  the  King, 
price  34s. 1  14    0 

Item,  Fra  Thorn.  Malcolme,  an  elne  and  ane  half  of 
quhite,  for  fute  sokks  to  the  King,  price  elne  2*.     0    3    0 

I*,em,  Fra  David  Quiteheid,  be  Androu  Balfoure, 
5  elne  of  braide  clath,  to  turse  the  King's  dou- 
blatts  and  his  hoss,  price  of  the  elne  \M.         .076 

Item,  Given  to  Archibald  of  Edmonstoune,  12th 

Septembris, tobuyapairofspurrstotheKing,  45.     0    4    0 

Item,  To  a  child  of  the  chalmer,  4  elne  of  braid 
clath  for  twa  sarks,  price  elne  35.     .         .         .     0  12    0 

Item,  By   the  King's   command,  5   quarters  of 

bukacy,  for  a  doublatt  to  littill  Bell,  10s.  .     0  10    0 

Item,  For  braid  clath  to  the  samyne,  l%d.   .         .016 

Item,  For  a  quarter  of  blak,  to  make  a  jakat  to 
2ell,  85 0    8     0 

Item,  For  a  quarter  of  satyne,  to  bind  Bell's 

doublatt,  6.S.  0    6    0 

Item,  Be  Androu  Balfoure,  20  Oct^bris,  fra  David 
Goldsmith,  8  elne  of  small  ribbons,  for  the 
Kin?'  2s 0    2    0 

Item,  Be  the  said  Androu,  24  Octobris,  fra  Will 
of  Kirketill,  10  elne  of  canves,  to  mak  Nikky 
and  Bell  a  bed  to  lie  on  in  the  King's  chalmer, 
price  of  the  elne  16s.  sum        .         .         .         .     0  13    4 

Item,  Fra  Thome  of  Stanly,  be  the  said  Androu 
ane  elne  and  ane  half  of  blak,  for  2  pair  of 
hoss  to  the  King,  price  38s 2  17     0 

Item,  Fra  John  Malcolme,  2  elne  of  quhite,  to 

lyne  the  King's  hoss,  price  elne  18rf.         .         .030 

Item,  Fra  David  Quhiteheid,  3  Dccerabris,  2  elne 

ofvallouss,fortwotippatstotheKing,price55s.     5  10    0 

Item,  Fra  Thome  of  Tare,  and  deliverit  to  Archi- 
bald of  Edmonstoune,  17  Decembris,  2  elne  and 
ane  half  of  vallous,  for  a  fute  mantile  to  the 
King,  price  elne  45s.  sum         .        .        ,         .     5  12    6 


Item,  Fra  Thome  Cant,  24  bestes  of  grece,  to  l}iie 
a  tippat  to  the  King,  price  of  the  best,  13c?.  sum 

Item,  Fra  Thome  Cant,  be  Androu  Balfoure,  20 
Decembris,  a  bonet  to  the  King,  price  15s. 

Item,  For  2  hattis  to  the  King,  coft  fra  Kamies, 
price  20s. 

Item,  Given  to  Sandy  Balfoure  the  schevar,  for 
certane  clath  schorn  be  him  to  the  King  and 
Quene,  and  the  King's  sister,  and  the  heus- 
men,  fra  Pasche  to  Yule,  (that  is,  from  Easter 
to  Christmas) 

Item,  Given  to  a  skinner,  for  the  lyning  of  1am- 
skinnis,  to  the  King's  jakat  of  sating 

Item,  Given  to  James  Horayll,  3  Januarius,  to 
buv  3  elne  of  gray,  for  lang  sokks  to  the  King. 

Item,  Given  to  "Will.  Scheves,  to  pay  for  the 
sewing  of  the  King's  sarks,  laid  down  by  him 
before  3  Septembris 

Item,  for  silk  to  the  samyne        .... 

Item,  Fra  Thome  of  Stanley,  half  an  elne  of  black 
sating,  to  cover  an  orisone  buke  to  the  King   . 

Item,  For  a  hat  to  the  King,  tane  by  Johne  of 
Murray  at  Yule 

Item,  Fra  ane  elne  and  ane  half  of  vellouss,  for 
a  chesabell  to  the  King's  closat,  price  45s. 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Wiiliamsone,  primo  Martii, 
halfe  an  elne  of  vellous,  to  the  King's  brigin- 
tynis,  2os 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Rend,  4  pyrnis  of  gold,  for  the 
King's  knappis  to  the  harnessing,  price  of  the 
pyrn,  125.  sum 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Rend,  16  elne  of  HoUand- 
clath,  for  sarks  to  the  King,  price  elne  lOs. 

Item,  Given  to  Robyne  Huntar,  20  Junii,  to  buy 
a  chymna  to  the  King's  closat,  18j. 

Item,  Fra  Thome  Cant,  to  the  King  on  Pasche 
evin,  a  bonat 

Item,  For  the  King,  5  elne  of  ribbanis  for  his 
doublat 

Item,  Fra  David  Quhiteheid,  for  grene  ginger,  tane 
at  divers  tymes,  be  Kirkaldy  and  Will.  Pringell, 
at  the  command  of  Will.  Schevas,  sen  the  comp- 
tar's  last  compt  to  the  26th  day  of  Julii  last    . 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Rend,  6  elne  of  small  braid 
clath,  for  covers  to  the  King's  codbers  (pil- 
lows), price  elne  4s.  sum  .... 

Item,  Fra  David  Malwyne,  three  elne  and  ane 
halfe  of  gray,  for  a  clok  to  the  King,  price  elne 
IO5.  sum 

Item,  The  27th  day  of  Julii,  to  a  Flemyng  of 
Brugess,  for  certane  potigaries,  coft  to  -the 
King  be  Maister  WilUam  Shevas,  Archdene 
of  Sanct  Androis    .  .         .         .         ,         . 

Item,  Given  Jame  Broune,  sadiUar,  at  the  King's 
command,  the  26th  Augusti,  ane  and  ane  halfe 
henry-noble  of  gold,  to  gilt  a  small  harnessing 
to  the  King 

Item,  Given  to  a  tailyour  that  makes  the  King's 
hoss,  for  certane  lyning,  making,  and  uther 
warkraanship,  wrocht  he  him,  as  his  bill  beira, 
presentit  to  the  comptar  he  Androu  Balfoure, 
28  Augusti 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Wiiliamsone,  6  Ootobris  6 
quarters  of  vellous,  for  covering  of  a  sword  and 
two  tippats,  price  of  the  elne  35.      . 

Item,  A  pyrn  of  gold,  for  a  skawburn  to  the  samyn 

Item,  Given  to  Androu  Balfoure,  a  fording  of  a 
noble,  'to  gilt  the  chaip  to  the  King's  sword 
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Item,  Fra  Joline  of  Tare,  13  Octobris,  ane  elne  of 
skarlett,  for  a  petticote  to  the  King  .         .     2  10     0 

Item,  The  sarayn  tyme,  fra  Isabell  AYilliamsone, 
ane  quarter  of  rede  crammasay  vellous,  for 
the  coveriug  of  the  litil  bering  sword       .         .10    0 

Item,  Fra  Thome  of  Stanly,  16  elne  of  btuall  rib- 
banls,  for  the  King's  doublat  sleiffs,  price  the 
elne  3rf.  sura  0    4    0 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Kerketill,  20  Octobris,  i  elne 
and  ane  halfe  of  sating,  to  lyne  a  gowne  of  clath 
of  gold  to  the  King,  the  quhilk  was  gevin  to 
the  herald  of  Inglande,  at  the  passing  of  the 
arabasters,  price  elne  305.         .         .         .         .     6  15    0 

Item,  Given  to  Rob.  Raa,  4  Novembris,  for  cer- 
tane  gluffs  coft  to  the  King  and  Queen,  as  a 
hill  beris,  subscrivit  with  the  King's  hand       .     1  10    0 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Kerkettil,  8  Novembris,  ane 
elne  of  hoUand-clath,  for  muchis  (caps)  to  the 
King 0  10    0 

Item,  Given  to  Gely  Brusour,  20  Novembris,  for 
a  bag,  silk,  gold,  and  work  thereof,  to  the  lung     10    0 

Summa  totalis,    £118  18    6 

Things  tane  for  the  Quenis  person. 

Imprimis,  To  Caldwell  in  here  chalmer,  to  pay  for 
patynis  and  corks 0  12    0 

Item,  To  Androu  Balfoure,  20  August!,  for  livery 
gownes  to  sex  ladies  of  the  Quenis  chalmer,  at 
here  passing  to  Quhiteherene,  21  elne  of  gray, 
fra  David  Gill,  price  elne  IDs.  .         .        .  10  10    0 

Item,  Fra  Henry  Caunt,  22  Augusti,  ane  elne 
and  ane  halve  of  satyne,  for  turrats  to  the 
Quene,  price  of  the  elne  26s.  %d.      .        .        .200 

Item,  Fra  Thome  Malcolme,  26  Augusti,  28  elne  of 
gray,  to  lyne  the  sex  gownes,  price  elne  14rf.  sum    1  12    8 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Kerkettil,  the  samyn  tyme,  6 
elne  of  braid  clath,  to  the  samyn  gownes,  price 
elne  \U.  sum 0    9    0 

Item,  Fra  samyn  man,  the  samyn  tyme,  3  elne 
and  ane  halve  of  hlak,  for  a  sliding  gowne  to 
the  Quene,  price  365.  sum        ,        .         .         .660 

Item,  Fra  the  samyn,  3  elne  of  velouss,  for  the 
collars  and  sleiffs  of  the  gentill  womans  gownes, 
price  elne  555.  sum  ,        .         .         .         ,860 

Item,  The  samyn  tyme,  fra  the  saide  WiUiame, 
3  elr.e  and  ane  halve  of  vellouss,  for  the  Quenis 
gowne,  price  elne  555.  sum       .        .         .         .     9  12    6 

Item,  Gevin  to  a  skynner  of  Strivelinge,  for  a 

dusane  of  gluffs  to  the  Quene  ,         .         .060 

Item,  Be  Androu  Balfoure,  fra  Will,  of  Kerket- 
till,  twa  elne  and  ane  halve  of  blak,  for  a  clok 
and  capite  bem  for  the  Quene,  price  elne  365. 
sum 4  10    0 

Item,  Twa  elne  and  ane  halve  of  Scotts  black,  to 
lyne  the  samyne  clok,  price  elne  55.         .         .     0  12     6 

Item,  Three  quarteris  of  blak,  to  fulfil  furth  the 
lynyng  of  the  Quenis  go\vne    .         .         .         .     0    2     £ 

Item,  Fra  Androu  Moubra,  8  elne  of  braid  clath, 
6  Octobris,  to  cover  a  baith  seat  to  the  Quene, 
price  25.  6d.  the  elne 0  16    0 

Item,  Fra  the  samyn,  3  elne  of  braid  clath,  for  a 
schete  to  put  about  the  Quene  in  the  baith  fat, 
price  elne  35.  sum 0    9    0 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Williamsone,  be  Sandy  Ward- 
ropare,  in  absence  of  Androu  Balfoure,  5  No- 
vembris, 6  quarters  of  black,  for  hoss  to  the 
Quene,  price  elne  405 2  10    0 


£    5.   d. 

Item,  Be  Androu  Balfoure,  fra  David  Quhiteheid, 
3  Decembris,  7  elne  of  cramacy  satyne,  for  a 
kirtele  to  the  Quene,  and  to  cover  her  bonats 
of  tyre,  price  Zl.  10(.  sum         .         .         .         .  24  10     0 

Item,  Given  to  a  smyth  of  Leith,  for  a  chimney 

to  the  Quenis  closat 0  18    0 

Item,  For  band-ledder  to  the  Quenis  furring  of 
her  gloves 0    5    0 

Item,  Fra  Henry  Caunt,  be  Androu  Balfoure,  17 
Aprilis,  5  elne  of  cristy  gray,  price  of  the  elne 
305.  to  lyne  a  gowne  of  blak  damask  to  the 
Quene,  sura 7  10    0 

Item,  Fra  Thome  of  Stanly,  27  Aprilis,  ane  quarter 
of  blew  vellous,  to  cover  the  Quenis  stirrup 
irons 0  15    0 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Eend,  7  Mail,  and  deliverit  to 
Caldwell,  halve  ane  elne  of  double  tartan,  to 
lyne  riding  collars  to  the  Queen,  price     .         .080 

Item,  For  5  cine  of  small  braid  clath,  for  two  bed 
schets,  price  of  the  elne  45 10    0 

Item,  Gevin  to  Caldwell,  22  Junii,  to  buy  2  bas- 

sings  for  here  chamber 0  12     6 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Williamsone,  2  elne  of  satyng, 
for  tippats  and  collars,  and  deliverit  to  Cald- 
well, price  elne  305.  sum         .         .         .         .300 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Rend,  ult.  Julii,  half  ane  elne 
and  half  quarter  of  satyng,  for  the  Quenis  bonat 
of  tyr,  price  elne  305 0  18     9 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Williamsone,  26  Augusti,  half 
ane  elne  and  halfe  quarter  of  blak,  for  2  pair 
of  hoss  to  the  Quene,  price  elne  34s.        .         .113 

Item,  Given  to  heed  sutor,  for  the  Quenis  schonne, 
fra  Saint  Jelys  day*  was  a  yere,  to  the  21st 
day  of  Septembre 7    0    0 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Kerkettil,  and  deliverit  to 
Caldwell  the  samyn  tyme,  ane  elne  of  satyne, 
for  storaoks  to  the  Quene         .         .         .         .     1  10    0 

Item,  Fra  Roger  of  Murray,  the  h.alve  of  5 
quarters  of  vellous,  for  a  tippat  to  the  Quene, 
price  elne  505.         .         .         .         .         .         .     1  11     3 

Item,  For  armyne,  to  lyne  a  stomok  to  the  Quene      15    0 

Item,  To  Thorae  Skynnare,  for  26  bestes  of  grece, 
to  lyne  a  tippat  to  the  Quene,  price  .         .16    0 

Item,  For  making  the  tippat,  and  two  storaoks     .030 

Item,  For  a  mess  bucke  to  the  Quenis  altar,  at 
her  command,  by  Captain  John  Cat         .         .  10  13     4 

Surama  totalis,     £113     1    6 

Things  cost  for  my  Lorde  the  Prince. 

Imprimis,  To  my  Lorde  Prince,  28  Augusti,  from 
Robert  Nut,  5  elne  of  hoUand  clath,  for  sarks 
and  muchiss,  price  elne  lOs.  sum     .         .         .     2  10    0 

Item    Fra  Thome  Malcolme,  ultimo  Augusti,  5 

quarters  of  quhite,  to  lyne  a  cot  to  my  Lorde  .020 

Item,  Fra  Donald  of  Kyle,  3  quarters  of  broune  for 

a  coat,  price  elne  30j 12    6 

Item,  The  samyn  time,  fra  Thome  Malcolme,  3 
elne  of  quhite,  for  his  credile,  and  stuffe  per- 
teyning  thairto,  price  elne  2s.  .         .         .060 

Item,  Gevin  to  Androu  Balfoure,  12  Octobris,  to 
buy  12  elne  of  lyning  for  a  schets  to  my  Lord's 
nuriss 0  10    * 

Item,  Six  elne  of  small  braid  clath,  for  his  schets, 

price  45.  sum 14    0 

Item,  tertio  Februarii,  for  ane  elne  of  quhite,  to 

be  boss  to  my  Lorde 0    3    0 

•  1  Sept. 
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£   s.  d. 

Item,  From  Thome  of  Stanly,  2  elne  of  laune, 

for  my  Lordee  muchiss,  price  elne  125.    .         .14    0 

Item,  Fr.i  Thome  of  Yare,  ane  elne  of  Carsaye  .     0  13     4 

Item,  30  Februarii,  for  ane  elne  of  quhite,  for 

my  Lordo  Prince's  pettycote,  price  45.     .         .040 

Item,  Fra  Dick  Forestare  in  Leith,  3  dusane  of 
Estland  burds,  for  my  Lorde's  chalmer,  price 
of  the  dusane  15s.    .         .         .         .         .         .250 

Item,  To  my  Lorde  Prince,  for  his  sarks,  3  elne 
of  braid  clath,  tane  fra  Isabell  "Williamsone'a 
sone,  price  elne  45. 0  12    0 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  Williamsone,  quarto  Aprilis, 
two  elne  and  ane  halve  of  Franche  broune,  to 
cover  my  Lorde's  cradile,  price  elne  305.  .     3  15    0 

Item,  For  4  elne  and  ane  halve  of  tartane,  for  a 

sparwort  aboun  his  credill,  price  elne  IO5.       .250 

Item,  Elevin  elne  of  braide  clath,  for  sarks  and 
schets,  tane  fra  Isabell  "Williamsone,  to  my 
Lorde  Prince,  price  elne  45.  sum      .         ,         .240 

Item,  Fra  "Will,  of  Kend,  to  bind  my  Lord's 
courtings,  ane  and  a  halve  quarter  of  bukrame     14    0 

Item,  For  8  elme  of  quhite,  to  my  Lord,  for 

blankets,  price  of  the  elne  45 14    0 

Item,  Be  Androu  Balfoure,  fra  Thome  of  Yare, 
28  Junii,  3  elne  and  ane  halve  of  Inglis  russat, 
for  a  gowne  to  ray  Lord  the  Prince's  nuriss, 
price  elne  245. 4    4    0 

Item,  Ten  elne  of  quhite  fustiane,  for  blankets 
to  my  Lorde,  tane  fra  "Will,  of  Rend,  price 
elne  2s.  8d.  sum 4    0    0 

Item,  12  elne  of  braid  clath,  for  a  pair  of  schets, 

tane  fra  "W"ill.  of  Kend,  price  elne  2s.  6d.         .     1  10    0 

Item,  To  my  Lorde  Prince,  fra  Will,  of  Kerkettill, 
5  elne  of  braid  clath  to  his  schets  in  his  cradill, 
price  25.  6^.  sum 0  12    6 

Item,  Fra  Will,  of  Kerkettill,  26  Julii,  8  elne  of 
holland   clath,  for  sarks  and   muchiss,   price 
elne  IDs 4    0     0 

Item,  Fra  Isabell  "Williamsone,  sexto  Octobris,  2 
elne  of  satyne,  to  his  cot,  price  elne  365.  .     3  12     0 

Item,  Fra  the  samyn,  ane  elne  and  ane  half  of 
blew  tartan,  to  lyne  his  gowne  of  a  clath  of  gold     1  10    0 

Item,  Twa  elne  and  ane  halve  of  quhite,  for  a 
night-cot  to  him 0     5    0 


Summa  totalis  (Prince), 
(King), 
(Queen), 

Sum  total  of  the  three  accounts, 
Due  to  balance, 

NoTii  A  A  (XVI.),  p.  378. 


£41     1  8 

118  18  6 

113    1  6 

£273    1  8 

2967  18  1 


Inventor;/  of  the  Jewels  and  Money  of  James 

the  Third. 

Inventahe  of  ane  parte  op  the  gold  and  silver, 

CUNYEIT  AND  TJNCTNYEIT,  JOWELLIS,  AND  UTHEE  STUPf| 
PERTENING  TO  UMQUHILE  CURE  SOVERANE  LOHDIS 
FADER,  THAT  HE  HAD  IN  DEPOIS  THE  TY.ME  OF  HIS 
DECEIS,  AND  THAT  COME  TO  THE  HANDIS  OP  OBR 
SOVERANE   LORD   THAT  NOW   IS. 

M.CCCC.I.XXXVIII. 

Memorandum  deliuerit  be  dene  Robert  hog  channoune 
of  hahrud-house  to  the  thesaurar,  tauld  in  presens  of  the 
chanoellar,  lord  Lile,  the  prior  of  Sanctandrois,  in  a  pyne 
pig  *  of  tynn. 

•  Pyne  Pig;  perhaps  our  Scots  "penny  pig." 


In  the  fyi-st  of  angellis  twa  hundreth  four  score  &  v  angellis. 

Item  in  ridaris  nyne  score  and  aucht  ridaris. 

Item  in  rialis  of  France  fyfty  and  four. 

Item  in  unicornis  nyne  hundrethe  &  four  score. 

Item  in  demyis  &  Scottis  crounis  four  hundreth  &  tuenti. 

Item  in  rose  nobilis  fytfti  and  four. 

Item  in  Hari  nobilis  &  salutis  fourti  &  ane. 

Item  fyfteno  Flemis  ridaris. 

Item  tuelf  Lewis. 

Item  in  Franche  crounis  thre  score  and  thre. 

Item  in  unkennyt*  golde thretti  pundis. 

Memorandum,  be  the  command  of  the  king,  thar  past  to 
the  castell  to  see  the  jowalis,  silver  money,  and  uther  stuff, 
the  xvii  day  of  Junii,  the  yer  of  god  one  thousand  four 
hundreth  and  eighty-eight  yeris,  thir  persouns  under 
writtin,  that  is  to  say 

The  erle  of  Angus. 

The  erle  of  Ergile. 

The  bischope  of  Glasgw. 

The  lord  Halis. 

The  lord  Home. 

The  knycht  of  Torfichane  thesaurar. 

Memorandum,  fund  be  the  said  personis  in  the  blak  kist, 
thre  cofferis,  a  box,  a  cageat.f 

Item  fund  in  the  maist  of  the  said  cofferis,  lous  &  put  in 

na  thing,  but  Uand  within  the  said  coffyr,  fyve  hundreth, 

thre  score  ten  rois  nobilis,  and  ane  angell  noble. 
Item  in  a  poik  of  canves,  beand  within  the  said  coffre,  of 

angell  nobilis,  seven  hundreth  and  fyfty  angelis. 
Item  in  a  litill  purs,  within  the  said  coffre,  of  quarteris  of 

rois  nobilis,  sevin  score  nyne  rois  nobilis,  a  quarter  of  a 

nobiil. 
Item  in  a  litill  coffre,  beand  within  the  said  coffre,  of  roia 

nobilis  sevin  hundreth  fyfty  &  thre  nobilis. 
Item  in  a  litill  payntit  coffre,  beand  within  the  said  bliik 

kist,  of  Henry  nobilis  a  thousand  thre  hundreth,  and 

sevintene  nobillis. 
Item  in  ane  uther  coffre,  beand  with  the  said  blak  kist,  a 

poik  of  canves,  with  demyis  contenand  aucht  hundreth, 

ane  less. 
Item  in  a  box,  beand  within  the  said  blak  kist,  tlie  grete 

bedis  of  gold,  contenand  six  score  twa  bedis,  and  a  kiiop. 
Item  in  the  said  box,  a  buke  of  gold  like  ane  tabell,  and  on 

the  glasp  of  it,  four  perils,  and  a  fare  ruby. 
Item  in  the  said  bos  the  grete  diamant,  with  the  diamantis 

sett  about  it. 
Item  in  the  said  box,  a  thing  of  gold  with  a  top  like  a 

tunnele. 
Item  in  the  same  box  a  stomok,;J  &  on  it  set  a  hert,  all  of 

precious  stains,  &  perle. 
Item  in  a  trouch^^  of  cipre  tre  within  the  said  box,  a  point 

maid  of  perle,  contenand  .kxv  perle  with  hornis  of  gold. 
Item  twa  tuthpikis  of  gold  with  a  chenye,  a  perle,  &  ere- 

pike,  a  moist  hall  of  gold,  ane  hert  of  gold,  with  uther 

small  japis.  |1 
Item  in  a  round  buste,  -within  the  said  box,  a  cors  of  gold, 

with  four  stanis.     Item  a  collar  of  gold,  two  glassis  with 

halme. 
Item  in  a  litill  paper,  within  the  said  box,  ane  uche,  with 

a  diamant,  twa  hornis,  four  butonis  horse  nalis  blak. 
Item  ane  uchef  of  gold,  like  a  flour  the  lis,  of  di;imantia 

&  thro  bedis  of  gold,  a  columbe  of  gold  and  twa  rubeis. 

*  Gold  of  unknown  denomination. 

t  Cageat — casket.     Jamieson,  who  quotes  this  inventory. 

■^  Stomok — stomacher.     Jamieson. 

Trouch — a  deep  long  box. 

Japis — playthings,  trifles. 
H  Uche — brooch.     Not  in  Jamieson. 
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Item  in  a  cageat,  beand  within  the  said  blak  kist,  a  braid 

chenye,  a  ball  of  cristal. 
Item  a  purs  maid  of  perle,  in  it  a  moist  ball,*  a  pj'uf  of 
gold,  a  litill  chenye  of  gold,  a  raggit  staff,  a  serpent 
toung  sett. 
Item  in  the  said  cageat,  a  litill  coffre  of  silver,  oure  gilt, 

with  a  litil  saltfat  ij;  and  a  cover. 
Item  a  mannach  §  of  silver. 
Item  in  a  small  coffre,  a  chenye  of  gold,  a  hert  of  gold, 

anamelit,  a  brassalet  of  gold,  sett  with  precious  stanis. 
Item  a  collar  of  gold  maid  with  eliphantis  and  a  grete 

hirigar  at  it. 
Item  sanct  Michaell  of  gold  with  a  perle  on  his  spere. 
Item  a  quhissill||  of  gold. 
Item  a  flour  the  lys  of  gold. 
Item  a  r}'ng,  with  a  turcas.  ^ 
Item  a  small  cors  with  twa  pecis  of  gold  at  it. 
Item  a  grete  precious  stane. 
Item  a  litil  barrell  maid  of  gold. 
Item  twa  berialis,  and  a  grete  bene. 

Item  in  a  litill  coffre,  a  grete  serpent  toung,  set  with  gold, 
perle,  &  precious  stanis,  and  twa  small  serpent  toungis 
set  in  gold,  and  ane  ymage  of  gold. 
Item  in  ane  uther  coffre,  beand  within  the  blak  kyst,  ane 
roll  with  ringis,  ane  with  a  gi-ete  saffer,**  ane  emmo- 
rant,tt  a  stane  of  pillar,  and  ane  uther  ring. 
Item  in  the  same  cotfre,  ane  uther  roll  with  ringis,  ane 

with  a  grete  ruby,  &  uther  iiii  ringis. 
Item  ano  uther  roll  with  ringis  in  it,  of  thame,  thre  grete 

eramorantis,  a  ruby,  a  diamant. 
Item  a  roll  of  ringis,  ane  emmorant,  a  topas,  and  a  diamant. 
Item  ane  uther  roll  of  ringis,  ane  with  a  grete  turcas,  and 

ane  uther  ring. 
Item  a  roll  with  sevin  small  ringis,  diamentis,  rubeis,  & 

perle. 
Item  a  roll  with  ringis,  a  turcas,  a  stane  of  pillar,  &  a 

small  ring. 
Item  a  roll  with  ringis,  a  ruby,  a  diamant,  twa  uther  ringis, 

a  berial.ij,]: 
Item  in  ane  uther  small  coffre,  within  the  said  blak  kyst,  a 
chenye  with  ane  uche,  in  it  a  ruby,  a  diamant,  maid  like 
a  creill. 
Item  a  brasselat  of  gold,  with  hede,  &  pendes}^  of  gold. 
Item  sanct  Antonis  cors,  and  in  it  a  diamant,  a  ruby,  and  a 

grete  perle. 
Item  a  grete  ring  w^ith  a  topas. 
Item  a  wod\vard||||  of  gold  with  a  diamant. 
Item  ane  uche  of  gold,  maid  like  a  rose  of  diamantis. 
Item  a  kist  of  silver,  in  it  a  grete  cors,  with  stanis,  a  ryng, 

a  berial  hingand  at  it. 
Item  in  it  the  grete  cors  of  the  chapell,  set  with  precious 
stanis. 


191 

Robert  the  Brocis,  with  a 


Memorandum,  fundin  in  abandit  kist  like  a  gardeviant,f  If 
in  the  iirst  the  grete  chenye  of  gold,  contenand  sevin  score 
sex  linkis. 

Item  thre  platis  of  silver. 
Item  tuelf  salfatis. 
Item  fyftene  discheis  ouregilt. 
Item  a  grete  gilt  plate. 
Item  twa  grete  bassingis  ouregilt. 

•  A  moist  hall — a  musk  ball.  t  ^y^ — P^- 

+  Saltfat— saltsellar. 

9  Unknown  ;  perhaps  a  little  man.     Not  in  Jamieson. 

II  (iuhissill — whistle.  It  Turquois. 

**  Sapphire.  tt  Emerald. 

Jt  Beryl.  j{  Pendants. 

II  if  Unknown. 

IIH  Cabinet      Jamieson. 


Item  four  masaris,*  callit  king 

cover. 
Item  a  grete  cok  maid  of  silver. 

Item  the  hede,  of  silver,  of  ane  of  the  coveris  of  masar. 
Item  a  fare  diaile. 
Item  twa  kasis  of  knyiEs. 
Item  a  pare  of  auld  knyffls. 

^Turtf  d"emyjf  ""''^  "'''  "P?""'  *^  ^"^^^''  ^^  ^oU 

Item  in  Inglys  grotis xxiiii  U.  &  the  said  silver  gevin 

agan  to  the  takaris  of  hym. 

Item  ressavit  in  the  cloissat  of  Davidis  tourf  ane  ha;y 
water  fat  of  silver,  twa  boxis,  a  cageat  tume,  a  glas  with 
rois  water,  a  dosoune  of  torchis,  J  king  Robert  Brucia 
serk.J 

Memorandum,  gottin  in  the  quenis  kist,  quhilk  come  fra 
StriveUng,  in  a  litill  coffre  within  the  same.  In  the  fyrst  a 
I  belt  of  crammassy  ||  hernessit  with  gold  &  braid. 
Item  a  braid  belt  of  blak  dammas,  hernessit  with  gold. 
Item  a  small  belt  of  claith  of  gold,  hernessit  with  gold. 
Item  a  belt  of  gold,  unhemessit. 
Item  twa  bedis  of  gold. 
Item  a  litill  belt  of  gold,  hernessit  with  gold. 

Item  in  a  box  beand  within  the  said  kist,  a  collar  of  cas- 
sedonis,  with  a  grete  hingar  of  moist,  twa  rubeis,  twa 
perils  contenand  xxv  small  cassedonis  set  in  gold. 

Item  a  chenye  of  gold  maid  in  fassone  of  frere  knottis,1I 
contenand  fourti  four  knottis. 

Item  a  pare  of  bedis  of  gold  contenand  fyfti  &  sex  bedis. 

Item  a  grete  chenye  of  gold,  contenand  of  linkia  thre  score 
and  a  lynk. 

Item  ane  uther  chenye  of  gold  gretar,  contenand  fifti  and 
aucht  linkis. 

Item  a  frete**  of  the  quenis  oure  set  with  grete  perle,  sett 
in  fouris  &  fouris. 

Item  viii  uchis  of  gold  sett  with  stanis  &  perle. 

Item  tuenti  hingaris  of  gold  set  with  rubeis. 

Item  a  collar  of  gold  fassonit  like  roisis  anamelit. 

Item  a  serpent  toung,  &  ane  unicorne  home,  set  in  gold. 

Item  a  gi'ete  hingar  of  gold  with  a  ruby. 

Item  a  grete  ruby  set  in  gold. 

Item  a  hingar  with  a  diamant  &  a  grete  perle. 

Item  a  diamant  set  in  gold. 

Item  a  small  chenye  wt  ane  hingar  set  with  diamantis  m 
manner  of  .  M  .  and  a  grete  perle. 

Item  a  grete  safer  set  in  gold. 

Item  a  hert  of  gold  with  a  grete  perle  at  it. 

Item  a  small  chenye  with  ane  hingar  of  rois  &  diamant. 

Item  ane  hingar  of  gold  with  twa  perle  without  stanis. 

Item  in  a  clout  nyne  precious  stanis  unsett. 


Item  in  a  box  in  the  said  kist  a  collar  of  gold,  with  nyne- 

tene  diamantis. 
Item  a  collar  of  rubeis,  set  with  threis  of  perle  contenand 

XXX  perils  and  xv  rubeis  with  ane  hinger,  a  diamant, 

and  a  grete  perle. 
Item  ane  ege  of  gold  with  four  grete  diamantis  pointit  and 

xxviii  grete  perlis  about  thame. 
Item  ane  uther  grete  ege  with  viii  rubes  and  xxxvi  perlig 

grete. 

*  Drinking  cups.    An  interesting  item — four  drinking 
cups  of  Robert  the  Bruce' s. 
f  David's  Tower,  in  the  castle, 
t  Unknown  ;  perhaps  turquoises. 
-  Perhaps  his  mail  shirt. 

Crimson.  H  Friar's  beads. 

>*  A  large  hoop  or  ring. 
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Item  in  the  said  kist  of  the  quenie  aue  string  of  grete  perle 

contenand  fyfti  &  a  perle,  and  stringis  of  small  perle. 
Item  twa  lingattis*  of  gold. 

Item  sex  pecis  of  the  said  clienye  of  gold  frere  knottis. 
Item  twa  grete  ringis  with  saferis. 
Item  twa  ringis  with  turcacis. 
Item  a  ring  with  a  paddokstane  with  a  charnale.f 
Item  a  ring  with  a  face. 
Item  a  signet  &  na  thing  in  it. 
Item  thre  small  ringis  with  rubeis. 
Item  fyve  ringis  with  diamantis. 
Item  a  cassit  eoUar  of  gold,  maid  like  suannis,  set  in  gold, 

with  xvi  rubeis,  and  diamantis,  and  viii  quhite  suannis 

&  set  with  double  perle. 
Item  a  grete  round  ball,  in  maner  of  a  chalfer,  of  silver 

ouregilt. 
Item  a  levare  J  of  silver  ouregilt  with  a  cover. 
Item  a  cop  with  a  cover  ouregilt  &  punchit. 
Item  thre  brokin  gilt  pecis  of  silver. 

Item  thre  quhite  pecis,  a  fut  »&  a  cover  of  silver,  ouregilt. 
Item  a  grete  vice  nail  maid  of  silver. 
Item  twa  brokin  platis  of  silver  and  a  dische. 

Item  in  a  gardeviant  in  the  fyrst  a  grete  hosterage  fedder.{ 
Item  a  poik  of  lavender. 

Item  a  buke  with  levis  of  golde  with  xiii  levis  of  gold  fulye. 
Item  a  covering  of  variand  purpir  tarter,  browdin  with 

thrissillis  &  a  unicorne. 
Item  a  ruff  &  pendicUs  of  the  same. 
Item  a  pare  of  metingis  ||  for  hunting. 
Item  the  surplea  of  the  robe  riall. 
In  ane  uther  gardeviant,  in  the  fyrst  a  lamp  of  silver,  a 

corperale  with  a  cais.     Item  thre  quhippisH  and  twa 

bukis. 

Memorandum,  gottin  in  a  box  quhilk  was  deliverit  he 
the  countas  of  Atliole,  and  told  in  presens  of  the  chanoellar, 
lord  Lile,  the  prior  of  Sanctandrois  &  the  thesaurar.  In 
the  fyrst  in  a  purs  of  ledder  within  the  said  box  thre  hun- 
dreth  rois  nobilis  of  the  quhilkis  thare  is  vii  Hari  nobilis. 

Item  in  the  same  purs  of  half  rois  nobillis  fyve  hundreth 

hail  rois  nobilis,  sextene  rois  nobillis. 
Item  gottin  in  ane  uther  box,  fra  the  said  countas,  the  xxi 

day  of  Junii,  in  a  canves  poik,  within  the  said  box,  tuelf 

himdreth  &  sevin  angel  nobilis.** 
Item  in  ane  uther  purs,  of  leddei-,  beand  in  the  same  box, 

ane  hundreth  angelis. 
Item  in  the  same  purs,  thre  hundreth  fyfti  &  sevin  demyis. 

Memorandum,  fund  in  a  blak  coffre  quhilk  was  brocht  be 
the  abbot  of  Arbroth,  In  the  first  the  grete  sarpe  ft  of  gold 
contenand  xxv  schaifEs  with  the  fedder  betuix. 
Item  a  water  pot  of  silver. 

Item  a  pare  of  curale  bedis,  and  a  grete  muste  ball. 
Item  a  collar  of  cokkilschelUs  contenand  xxiii  schellis  of 

gold. 
Item  a  bane  coffre,  cS:  in  it  a  grete  cors  of  gold,  with  four 

precious  stanis  and  a  chenye  of  gold. 
Item  a  beid  of  a  cassedonne. 
Item  twa  braid  pecis  of  brynt  silver  buUioune. 
Item  in  a  leddering  purs,  beand  in  the  said  blak  coffre, 

tuelf  score  &  xvi  salutis. 
[tem  in  the  same  purs  thretti  &  sex  Lewis  and  a  half 

nobilis. 

*  Ingot.  f  A  hinge.  +  Laver 

§  Ostrich  feather.       ||  Hunting  gloves.  ^  Whips 

**  Thu-  boxis  put  in  the  thesaurhous  in  the  grete  kist 
«errest  the  windo. 
tt  Belt. 


Item  in  the  same  purs  four  score  and  thre  Franche  crounis. 
Item  in  the  same  purs  fourtene  score  of  ducatis,  and  o( 

thame  gevin  to  the  erle  of  Angus  fyve  score  and  six 

ducatis. 
Item   in  the  said  coffre,  quhilk   was  brocht  be  the  said 

abbot,  a  litil  cors  with  precious  stanis. 

Item  in  a  blak  box  brocht  be  the  said  abbot  to  the  toune  of 
Perth  the  xxvi  day  of  Junii,  in  the  first,  lows  in  the  said 
box,  four  thousand  thre  hundreth  and  fourti  demyis. 

Item  in  a  purs  of  ledder  in  the  said  box  four  hundreth 
tuenti  &  viii  Lewis  of  gold,  and  in  the  same  purs  of 
ledder,  of  Franche  crounis  fyve  hundreth  thre  score  and 
sex.     And  of  thame  twa  salutis  and  four  Lewis. 

Item  in  a  quhite  coffre  of  ime  deliverit  be  the  said  abbot, 
thre  thousand,  nyne  hundreth,  four  score  &  viii  angelis. 

Memorandum,  ressauit  in  Scone,  he  the  thesaurar,  in 
presens  of  the  hischop  of  Glasgow,  lord  Lile,  the  prior  of 
Sanctandrois,  Patrik  Home,  &  lord  Drummond,  the  xxiii 
day  of  Junii,  in  Avereis  box,  lous,  without  ony  purs,  a 
thousand  and  thretti  Hari  nobilis. 

Item  in  a  purs  of  ledder,  within  the  said  box,  a  thousand 
&  twenti  rois  nobilis,  and  in  the  said  purs  fyfti  &  four 
Hari  nobilis  in  half  Hari  nobilis. 

Item  a  grete  gugeoune  *  of  gold. 

Item  thare  was  a  writ  fund  in  the  said  box  sayand,  in  hac 
boxa  xii  c  Hari  nobilis,  et  in  eadem  boxa,  xi  c  rois  nobilis. 

Thir  ar  the  names  of  thame,  that  wist  of  the  said  box 
quhen  it  was  in  the  myre : — 

James  Averi, 
"William  Patonsone. 
William  Wallace. 

Item  ressavit  fra  lang  Patric  Hume,  &  George  of  Touris, 
xvi  skore  of  Hare  nobelis,  quhilkis  tha  had  of  a  part  of 
the  money  takin  be  the  Cuntas  of  AthoU  and  Johne 
Steward. 

Item  of  the  same  some  &  money  gevin  to  the  said  Patric 
for  his  reward  .  -  .  -  fourti  Hare  nobUis. 

The  Compt  of  schir  William  Enollis,  lord  saint  Johnnis 
of  Jerusalem,  &c.  thesaurar  till  our  soverain  lord  maid  at 
Edinburgh  the  xxiiii  day  of  Februar,  the  yer  of  god  &c. 
nynte  ane  yeris 

of  all  his  ressait  &  expens  fra  the  ferd  day  of  the  moneth 
of  Junii  in  the  yer  of  god  &o.  auchty  yeris  unto  the  day  of 
this  present  compt. 


In  the  first  he  chargis  him  with  viim  vc  Ixxxxvii  li  iiii  s  in 
gold  of  sex  thousand  thre  hundreth  thretty  a  pece  ol 
angell  nobillis  ressavit  be  the  comptar  as  is  contenit  in 
the  beginning  of  this  buke  writtin  with  Johnne  T3-rii3 
hand.  And  with  Ue  xvi  li  iiii  s  in  gold  of  ane  hundreth 
fourscore  aucht  Scottis  ridaris,  as  is  contenit  in  thi» 
sammyn  buke. 

And  with  liiii  li  be  fifty  four  Fraunce  riallis  of  gold. 

And  with  vUi=  Ixxxii  li  be  nyne  hundreth  fourscore  uni- 
cornis. 

And  with  Ti=  Ixvi  li  xiiii  s  iiii  d  in  ane  thousand  Scottis 
crownis. 

And  with  J  m  jiic  xxxiii  li  vi  s  viii  d  in  tua  thousand  demjia 
ressauit  and  gevin  for  a  merke  the  pece. 

•  Unknown. 
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And  with  ii"  Ixix  li  iiii  s  in  tua  thousand  nyne  hnndreth 

fifty  sex  demyis  gevin  the  pece  for  fourtene  schillingis. 
And  with  vi™  six  li  ix  s  in  thre  thousand  thve  hundreth 

fifty  five  rose  nobillis  and  ane  quarter,  the  quhilk  wer 

gevin  for  thretty  sex  schillings  the  pece,   except  four 

hundreth  that  war  gevin  for  thretty  five  schillings  the 

pece. 
And  with  iiii™  iiii"  Ixvi  li  viii  s  in  tua  thousand  sevin 

hundreth  tuenty  nyne  Hary  nobillis  gevin  for  thretty  tua 

schillingis  the  pece. 
And  with  xi  li  V  s  in  fiftene  Flemis  ridaris  fiftene  schilling 

the  pece. 
And  with  iiii'=  xxxii  li  in  four  hundreth  four  score  Lewis 

and  halve  rose  nobillis  gevin  for  auchtene  schilling  the 

pece. 
And  with  iiii*  Ixxxxiiii  li  iiii  s  in  sevin  hundreth  sex 

Fraunce  crounis  gevin  for  fourtene  schillingis  the  pece. 
And  with  xxx  li  in  Duch  gold. 

And  with  ii<=  vi  li  viii  s  in  tua  hundreth  fifty  aucht  salutis 
.  gevin  for  sextene  schillingis  the  pece. 
And  with  i*^  xxxix  li  iiii  s  in  ane  hundreth  sevinty  four 

ducatis  gevin  for  sextene  schillingis  the  pece. 

Summa  of  this  charge  xxiiii"'  y'  xvii  li  x  s. 


Note  B  B,  p.  407. 

"  Gazette  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden,  Sept.  1513.  31S. 
Heralds  Colleije,  London,  marked  2d,  31 16. 

"  Articles  envouez  aux  Maistres  des  Postes  du  Roy 
d'Angleterre,  par  son  serviteur,  de  la  fourme 
et  maniere  de  bataille,  d'entre  le  Roy  d'Escosse 
et  Monsr  le  Conte  de  Surrey,  lieuten.  dud.  s' 
Roy  d'Engleterre,  a  Brankston  le  ixt  jour  de 
Septembre,  lequel  serviteur  estoit  a  la  d'bataille. 

"  Premierement,  quant  les  deux  armees  estoient 
a  lieue  et  demy,  I'une  de  I'autre,  le  d'Conte  de 
Surrey  envoya  Rouge  Croix  Poursuivant  devers  le 
d'Roy  d'Escosse,  lu}'  desirant  bataille ;  a  quoy 
repondit  qu'il  I'atendroit  la  jusques  au  Venredi 
none.  Le  s""  de  Haward,  filz  aisne  dud.  Conte  de 
Surrey,  envyron  I'heure  de  unze  heures,  le  ix' jour, 
passa  le  pont  de  Tuissell,  avant  I'avantgarde  et 
artillerie ;  et  le  d'Conte  son  pere  le  suyvit,  et  passa 
apres,  avec  I'arrieregarde ;  et  la  d'armee  passee, 
mysdrent  icelles  en  deux  batailles,  avec  1 1  Elles 
chiine  bataille. 

"  Item — a  la  bataille  dud.  Roy  d'Escosse  estoit 
divisee  en  cinq  batailles,  et  chiine  bataille  loing 
I'un  de  I'autre,  environ  unq  traict  d'arc  ;  et  toute 
cinq  estoient  advances  sur  la  bataille  des  Anglois, 
aussi  loinq  Tune  comme  I'autre,  en  grant  troup- 
peaulx  ;  et  partie  deulx  estoient  en  quadrans,  et 
autres  en  maniere  de  pointe,  et  estoient  sur  le 
haulte  d'une  raontagne,  biea  a  ung  quart  de  myle 
du  pied  de  la  d'montagne. 

"  Le  seigneur  de  Haward  fist  arrester  subitement 
son  avantgarde  en  une  petite  Vallee,  jusques  ad  ce 
que  I'arrieregarde  feust  joinct  avec  I'une  des  Elles 
de  sa  bataille  ;  a  dont  les  deux  marcherent  tout  en 
ung  front,  et  eulx  avansans  a  I'encontre  de  I'armee 
des  d.  Escossois,  lesquelz  Escossois  desoendirent  la 

•  Howard  the  Admiral  f    See  the  end. 


d'raontaigne  en  bonne  ordre,  en  la  maniere  q>ie 
marchent  les  AUemans,  sans  parler,  ne  faire  aucun 
bruit. 

"  Lea  Contes  de  Huntley,  Arrell,  et  Crafford,  aveo 
leur  hoste  de  vii™  hommes,  vindrent  sur  le  s''  de 
Hawart ;  et  en  brief  ilz  tournerent  le  doz,  et  furent 
la  plus  grant  partie  deulx  tuez. 

"  Le  Roy  d'Escosse  vint,  avec  un  tresgrant  puis- 
sance, sur  le  d'Conte  de  Surrey ;  lequel  Conte  avoit 
a  sa  main  gauche  le  filz  du  s''  Darcy  ;  et  eulx  deulx 
porterent  tout  les  fcs  de  ceste  bataille.  A  laquelle 
bataille  le  d'Roy  d'Escosse  fut  tue  dcdens  la  lon- 
gueur d'une  lance  du  d.  Conte  de  Surrey;  et  plu- 
sieurs  nobles  gens  y  furent  tuez,  et  nuls  prins  pri- 
sonniers  des  Escossois  dedens  les  deux  batailles. 
Et  a  I'heure  de  la  bataille  les  Contes  do  Lynou.xe  et 
Argille,  avec  leur  puissance  se  joingnierent  a  I'en- 
contre de  messirc  Edouard  Standley,  et  les  d'Contcs 
et  leurs  gens  furent  contrainctz  deulx  metre  en 
fuyte. 

"Item — Edmond  Haward,  second  filz  du  Conte 
de  Surrey,  avoit  avec  luj'  mil  hommes  du  pays  de 
Lanqchero  et  Cheshire,  et  plusieurs  autres  gentilz 
hommes  de  la  conte  d'York.  Et  faisoit  le  d'Edmond 
la  droicte  Elle  du  seigneur  de  Haward  son  frere, 
sur  lesquelz  le  seigneur  Chambellan  du  Roy 
d'Escosse,  avec  plusieurs  autres  s™  donnerent  de- 
dens. Maistre  Gray,  et  Mes""  Humfrey,  demourent 
prisonnirs,  et  Messire  Richard  Harbottel  tue,  et  le 
d'Edmond  Haward  fut  trois  fois  abatu  ;  et  vint  a 
son  relief  le  seigneur  Dacres  avec  xv"^  hommes  ;  et 
tellemeut  exploicta  quil  mist  en  fuyte  les  d'Escos- 
sois,  et  eut  envyron  *  *  des  gens  dud.  seigneur 
Dacres  tuez,  et  en  la  i"  bataille  fut  tue  ung  grant 
nombre  des  d'Escossois. 

"  Item — la  bataille  et  desconfiture  commenca  en- 
viron de  quatre  a  cinq  heures  apres  disner,  et  la 
chasse  continua  lieue  et  demye,  on  fut  merveil- 
leusement  grant  tuerie ;  et  en  eiist  eu  dix  mil  tuez 
davantage,  si  les  Anglo's  eussent  este  a  cheval. 

"Item — les  Escossois  estoient  envyron  iiii^=' 
mille,  et  envyron  dix  mille  d'eulx  de  tuez  ;  et  des 
Anglois  au  dessoubs  de  quatrescens. 

"  Les  souldiers  ne  prindrent  pas  seuUement  de 
quatre  a  cinq  mille  chevaulx  des  d'Escossois ;  mai.s 
les  beufz  qui  tiroient  leur  artillerie ;  et  apres 
vindrent  a  leur  pavilions,  et  prindrent  toutes  les 
estouffes  qui  estoient  dedens,  et  tuerent  plusieurs 
des  I'jscossois  qvii  les  gardoient. 

"  L'artillerie  d'Escosse  et  d'Engleterre  a  este  con- 
voyee,  par  I'ayde  dud.  s''  Dacres,  au  chasteau  de 
Etal  en  Angleterre. 

"  Le  corps  du  Roy  d'Escosse  a  este  porte  a  Bar- 
wycke.  II  ny  a  guere  de  gi-ans  personages  du 
royaume  d'Escosse  retournez  a  I'ostel,  fors  le  Cham- 
bellan d'Escosse  ;  et  pense  I'on  que  peu  d'eulx  sont 
demourez  en  vye. 

"Les  norames  des  nobles  homes  d'Escosse  qui 
estoient  en  la  bataille  avec  le  d'Roy  d'Escosse, 
desquellz  on  ne  oit  point  parlez  quilz  soient  eschap- 

I  pez,  fors  le  seigneur   Chambellan   dud.  feu  Roy 

I  d'Escosse. 
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Premieremeat, 

Lo  Roy  d'Escosse, 
L'archeYesque  de  samct  An^ 

drew. 
L'evesque  des  Isles. 
L'eyeaque  de  Ketnes. 
L'abbe  D'Yncliaffraye. 
L'abbe  de  Kilwenny. 
Le  conte  de  Huntley. 
Le  coute  de  Ketnes, 
Le  conte  de  Montros, 
Le  conte  de  Cratford, 
Le  conte  de  Argj'le. 
Le  conte  de  Lynnox. 
Le  conte  de  Lancar.* 
Le  conte  de  Castells. 
Le  conte  de  Morton. 
Le  conte  do  Bothwell. 
L«  conte  de  Arrell,  connes- 

table. 


Le  conte  de  Athell. 

Le  seigneur  de  Lowett. 

Le  seigneur  de  Forbes. 

Mons.  de  la  Mote-francois. 

Le  Sr.  de  Elveston. 

Le  Sr.  de  Inderby. 

Le  Sr.  de  Maxwell. 

Le  Sr.  de  Sainccler. 

lUackeen. 

Iliac  Chene. 

Jehan  de  Grant. 

Le  Maistre  de  Angwyg. 

Le  Sr.  de  Koos. 

Le  Sr.  de  Sempill. 

Le  Sr.  de  Borthwick. 

Le  Sr.  de  AskiU. 

Le  secretaire  du  Koi  d'Es- 
cosse. 

Le  Sr.  Dawiffy. 
Messii'e  Alexandre  Setton. 
Messire  Guille  Scotte. 
Messire  Jehan  Home. 
Le  Sr.  de  Colwj'n. 
Le  Doyen  de  Glaseo. 
Messire  Davy  Home. 
Culbert  Home  de  Fastcastell. 

et  aultre,  et  par  dessus  ceulx  cy,  par  le  rapport  de  plusieurs 
gentilz  honimes  qui  sent  prisonniers,  il  y  a  des  meiileurs 
gentlz  hommes  tuez,  et  prins,  en  ung  merreilleusement 
grant  nombre. 

"  Le  nombre  de  rartillerie  que  le  Roy  d'Escosse 
perdit  a  la  journee  de  Brankston,  le  ix'  jour  de 
Septembre. 

Item — cinq  groux  courtaul.x. 

Item — deux  color3'nes. 

Item — quatre  sacre  de  la  mesme  grandeur,  qui  estoient  an 

deyant  du  navyre  appelle  la  Eoze  Gallee. 
Item— six  serpentynes  plus  grandes,  et  plus  longues,  que 

serpentyne  que  le  Roy  nre  Sr.  a. 

En  tout  V  quantiti  de  XTii  pieces. 

"  Lesquelles  sont  les  plus  cleres,  et  les  plus  neetes, 
et  les  myeulx  fassonees,  et  avec  les  moindres  pertuys 
a  la  touclie  ou  Ton  met  le  feu,  et  les  plus  belles  de 
leur  grandeur  et  longueur  que  jai  viz  oncques  ;  et 
les  d'courtaulx  sont  de  fort  bonne  taille,  et  neetes. 
Signees  au  dessoubs  des  choses  dessus  d'Thomas  Sr. 
de  Howard  Admiral  d'Angleterre,  qui  estoit  a  la 
d'bataille  avec  le  conte  de  Surrey  son  pere,  et 
menoit  I'avantgarde." 

Note  C  C  (XVIL),  p.  453. 
Conspiracy  of  Lady  Olammis. 

The  following  account  of  the  charges  against 
this  noble  lady  is  abridged  from  the  Appendix  to 
Tytler,  vol.  v..  Letter  B. 

"  Lady  Glammis  married,  probably  about  the 
year  1521,  John,  sixth  Lord  of  Glammis.  He  died 
on  the  8th  of  August,  1528,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year  ;  and,  about  four  months  after  his  death  (Dec. 
1,  1528),  Lady  Olammis  was  summoned,  with 
Patrick  Hume  of  Blaeater,  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Gir- 

*  Glencairn.     Huntley  13  a  mistake  for  Rothes. 


vanmains,  and  Patrick  Charteris,  to  answer  before 
parliament  for  having  given  assistance  to  the  Earl 
of  Angus  in  convocating  the  king's  lieges  for  tho 
invasion  of  his  majesty's  person.  These  men  were 
all  bold  and  active  partisans  of  the  Douglases.  On 
September  20,  1529,  we  find  that  Lady  Glammis 
and  Patrick  Charteris,  of  Cuthelgurdy,  a  person 
who,  in  the  interval, had  been  indicted  to  stand  hia 
trial  for  fire-raising  and  cow-lifting;  obtained  u 
letter  of  license  to  pass  to  parts  beyond  sea,  on 
their  pilgrimage,  and  other  lawful  business.  "Whe- 
ther Patrick  and  the  lady  had  gone  upon  their  pil- 
grimage, does  not  appear,  but  she  did  not  interrupt 
her  political  intrigues,  and  seems  to  have  been 
again  not  only  summoned,  but  found  guilty  of 
treason  ;  for,  on  July  1,  1531,  we  find  that  Gavin 
Hamilton  got  a  gift  from  the  crown  of  the  escheat 
of  all  the  goods,  heritable  and  moveable,  of  Janet 
Lady  Glammis,  which  had  been  forfeited  on  account 
of  her  intercommuning  with  our  sovereign  lord's 
rebels,  or  for  any  other  crimes. 

"  At  this  time  she  appears  to  have  fled  from  jus- 
tice, and  we  lose  sight  of  her  for  some  time  ;  but,  on 
31st  January,  1532,  a  far  darker  crime  than  cabal- 
ling with  rebels,  or  associating  with  fire-raisers, 
was  laid  to  her  charge.  She  was  summoned  tc 
stand  her  trial  at  the  Justice  AjTe  of  Forfar,  for 
the  poisoning  her  husband,  Lord  Glammis.  Tlie 
crimes  of  poisoning  and  witchcraft  were  then  very 
commonly  associated,  as  may  be  seen  from  many 
interesting  trials  in  Mr.  Pitcairn's  collections. 
The  great  dealers  in  poisons  were  witches,  and  the 
potency  of  their  drugs  was  thought  to  be  increased 
by  the  charms  and  incantations  with  which  they 
were  concocted :  hence  probably  the  mala  fama 
against  Lady  Glammis,  as  a  witch  or  sorceress. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  on 
February  2,  and  February  26,  1532,  Lord  Ruthven, 
Lord  Oliphant,  with  the  Lairds  of  Ardoch,  Mon- 
crieff,  TuUibardine,  and  a  great  many  other  barons, 
to  the  number  of  twentj'-eight,  were  fined  for  not 
appearing  to  pass  upon  the  Lady  Glammis'  jury : 
and  the  imperfect  and  mutilated  state  of  the  cri- 
minal records  of  this  period,  unfortunately,  leaves 
us  in  the  dark  as  to  the  future  proceedings  upon 
this  trial.  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  she 
was  either  acquitted,  or  the  charge  dropped  from 
want  of  evidence.  If  innocent,  she  was  certainly 
most  unfortunate  ;  for,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1537, 
she  was,  for  the  fourth  time,  brought  to  trial,  found 
guilty  of  having  been  art  and  part  in  the  con- 
spiring the  death  of  the  king  by  poison,  and  also 
for  her  having  treasonably  assisted  Archibald  Earl 
of  Angus  and  George  Douglas  his  brother,  who 
were  traitors  and  rebels.  For  this  crime  she  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  the  com- 
mon mode  of  death,  as  Mr.  Pitcairn  informs  us, 
for  all  females  of  rank  in  cases  of  treason  and 
murder,  and  from  which  he  plausibly  conjectures 
that  the  vulgar  opinion  of  her  having  been  burnt 
for  a  witch  may  have  partly  arisen.  Her  son  Lord 
Glammis,  then  only  sixteen  years  old,  her  husband 
Archibald  CanipbeU,  a  priest,  and  a  barber  named 
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John  Lyon,  were  tried  along  with  her.  The  wit- 
nesses, as  was  usual  in  this  cruel  age,  being  ex- 
amined under  the  rack,  or  pynebaukis.  Lord  Glam- 
rais,  on  his  own  confession,  was  found  guilty  of 
concealing  the  conspiracy,  and  imprisoned  till  the 
death  of  James  the  Fifth,  when  he  was  restored  to 
his  estates  and  honours,  upon  the  ground,  that,  in 
the  fear  of  his  life,  and  having  the  rack  before  his 
eyes,  he  had  made  a  false  confession. 

That  there  is  any  ground  on  wliich  we  may  con- 
ohide  that  unprincipled  witnesses  were  brought 
forward  to  give  false  testimony,  upon  which  the 
jury  were  compelled  to  convict  her,  I  cannot  admit ; 
still  less  do  I  perceive  the  proceedings  to  have  been 
characterized  by  any  savage  traces  of  unmanly 
revenge  upon  the  part  of  the  King.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  clear  that  at  this  time  the  Doug- 
lases, whose  last  hope  of  restoration  had  been  de- 
stroyed, began  to  embrace  desperate  designs.  "  The 
letters  of  Penman,  their  secret  agent,"  says  Pinker- 
ton  (vol  ii.  p.  350),  "  to  Sir  George  Douglas,  his 
employer,  betray  a  malice,  and  designs  the  most 


Note  DD  (XVHL),  p.  46S. 
Sentence  pronounced  upon  Patrick  Hamilton. 
"  Christi  nomine  Invocato  :  We  lames,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Saint  Andrew,  Pri- 
mate of  Scotland,  wyth  the  counsaile,  decree,  and 
authoritie  of  the  most  reuerand  fathers  in  God, 
and  Lordes,  Abbottes,  Doctoures  of  Theologie,' 
professors  of  the  holy  Scripture  and  raaisters  of 
the  Uniuersitie,  assisting  us  for  the  tyme,  sitting 
in  judgement  within  our  metropolitane  Church  of 
S.  Andrew,  in  the  cause  of  heretical!  prauitie, 
agaynst  M.  Patrike  Hamelton.  Abbot  or  pension- 
arie  of  Ferme,  being  summoned  to  appeare  before 
vs,  to  aunswere  to  certaine  Articles  affirmed,  taught, 
I  and  preached  by  hym,  and  so  appearying  before  vs, 
and  accused,  the  merites  of  the  cause  beyng  ripely 
weyde,  discussed,  and  understanded  by  faythful 
inquisition  made  in  Lent  last  passed:  we  haue 
founde  the  same  M.  Patrike,  many  wayes  infamed 
wyth  heresie,  disputing,  holding,  and  maintaynyng 


horrid."  "  The  King  is  crazed  and  ill  spoken  of  by  diners  heresies  of  Martin  Luther,  and  hys  folowers^, 
his  people."  "  He  has  beggared  all  Scotland." 
"All  are  weary  of  him."  "James  shall  do  the 
commandment  of  the  Douglases,  God  willing." 
"  All  hate  him  and  say  he  must  go  down."  "  His 
glass  will  soon  run  out."  These  diabolical  expres- 
sions against  a  prince  in  the  vigour  of  early  life, 
what  can  they  insinuate  but  poison  or  the  dagger  ? 
Could  they  be  addressed  to  a  person  who  did  not 
seal  them  with  approbation  ?  And  could  a  more 
fit  or  secret  agent  than  a  sister  be  employed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  her  family  at  any  risk  ?  " 
If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials, 
p.  190,  and  read  the  names  of  the  jurymen  who 
gave  the  verdict  against  her,  he  will  scarcely  admit 


repugnant  to  our  fayth,  and  which  is  already  con- 
demned by  generall  Councels  and  most  famous  Uni- 
uersities.  And  he  being  vnder  the  same  infamie, 
we  decernyng  before,  hym  to  be  summoned  and 
accused  vpon  the  premisses,  he  of  euill  mynde  (as 
may  be  presumed)  passed  to  other  partes,  forth  of 
the  liealme,  suspected  and  noted  of  heresie.  And 
beyng  lately  returned,  not  hejng  admitted,  but  of 
his  owne  head,  without  licence  or  priuiledge,  hath 
presumed  to  preach  wicked  heresies.  AVe  haue 
found  also,  that  he  hath  affirmed,  published,  and 
taught  diners  opinions  of  Luther,  and  wicked 
heresies,  after  that  he  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  vs  and  our  couneell :    That  man  hath  no 


the  idea  of  her  being  innocent ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  j  free  wyll :    That  man  is  in  sinne  so  long  as  he 


notice,  that  instead  of  having  the  least  appeai-ance 
of  its  being  a  packed  jury,  some  of  the   leading 
men  amongst  them  were  friends  and  near  connex- 
ions of  the  Douglases.     John  Earl  of  Athol,  one  of 
the  jury,  married  Janet,  a  sister  of  that  Master  of 
Forbes  who  suffered  for  treason  at  the  same  time  as 
Lady  Glammis,  and  who  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Douglases.  —  [Douglas    Peerage,    p.    141,    vol.    i.) 
Robert  lord  Maxwell,  another  of  the  jury,  it  is 
well   known  was   intimately  connected  with   the 
Douglases.     He  married  a  daughter  of  Douglas  of 
Drumlanrig   {Douglas,   vol.   ii.   p,   317),   and   his 
daughter,  Margaret  Maxwell,  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Arehibald  Earl  of  Angus,  brother  to  Lady 
Glammis.     William,  Master  of  Glencairn,  a  third 
juryman,  was  also  nearly  related  to  the  Douglases, 
and  constantly  of  their  party.      His  mother  was 
Marjory,  a  daughter  of  Archibald,  fifth  Earl  of 
Angus,  a  sister  of  Gawin  Douglas,  the  celebrated 
translator  of  Virgil,  and  a  grand  aunt  of  the  Earl  of 
Angus,  and  of  Lady  Glammis.     Are  we  to  believe 
that  these  men  violated   their   oaths,  and   found 
guilty,  upon  false  evidence,  an  innocent  and  noble 
lady,  in  whose  favour  they  must  have  felt  a  strong 
bias. 
VOL,  I, 


lyueth  :  That  children  incontinent  after  their  bap- 
tisme,  are  sinners  :  All  Christians  that  be  wortliy 
to  be  called  Christians,  do  know  that  they  are  in 
grace  :  No  man  is  justified  by  works,  but  by  fayth 
onley :  Good  workes  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a 
good  man  doth  make  good  workes.     That,  fayth, 
hope,  and  charitie,  are  so  knit,  that  he  that  liath 
the  one,  hath  the  rest,  and  he  that  wanteth  the  one 
of  them  wanteth  the  rest,  &c.,  wyth  diners  other 
heresies  and  detestable  opinions;  and  hath  persisted 
so  obstinate  in  the  same,  that  by  no  counsaile  nor 
perswasion,  he  may  be  drawen  therefrom,  to  the 
way  of  our  right  fayth.     All  these  premisses  being 
considered,  we  hauing  God  and  the  integritie  of  our 
fayth  before  our  eyes,  and  followyng  the  counsaile 
and  aduise  of  the  professours  of  the  holy  Scripture, 
men  of  law,  and  others  assistyng  vs,  for  the  tyme  : 
do  pronounce,  determine,  and  declare,  the   sayd 
M.  Patrike  Hamelton,  forhisaffirmyng,  confessirg, 
and  maintayning  of  the  foresayd  heresies,  and  liis 
pertinacitie   (they  beyng   condemned  already  by 
the  Church,  general  Councels,  and   most  famous 
Vniuersities),  to  bo  an  hereticke,  and  to  haue  an 
euil  opinion  of  the  faytli,  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
demned and  punished,  like  as  we  condcmne  and 
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define  hym  to  be  punished,  by  this  onr  sentence 
dcfinitiue,  depriuyng  and  sentencyng  hym,  to  be 
dcpriucd  of  all  dignities,  honours,  orders,  offices, 
and  benefices  of  the  Church  :  and  therfore  do  iudge 
and  pronounce  him  to  be  deliuered  ouer  to  the 
siocular  power,  to  be  punished,  and  his  goodes  to  be 
confiscate. 

"  This  our  sentence  definitiue,  was  geuen  and  read 
at  our  Metropolitan  Churche  of  S.  Andrewes,  the 
last  day  of  the  moneth  of  February,  an.  1627, 
beyng  present,  the  most  reuerend  fathers  in  Christ 
and  Lordes  :  Gawand,  Bj'sliop  of  Glasgow  ;  George, 
Byshop  of  Dunkelden  ;  lohn,  Byshop  of  Brecham ; 
William,  Byshop  of  Dunblane;  Patrike,  Prior  of 
Saint  Andrew ;  Dauid,  Abbott  of  Abirbrothok ; 
George,  Abbot  of  Dunfermolyng;  Alexander,  Abbot 
of  Cunibuskyneth ;  Henry,  Abbot  of  Lendors ;  lohn, 
Prior  of  Pettynweme  ;  the  Deane  and  Sub-Deane  of 
Glasgow  ;  M.  Hew  Spens,  Thomas  Ramsay,  AUane 
Meldrum.  &c.  In  the  presence  of  the  clergy  and 
the  people.'' 

^'"Py  "f  "  Letter  congratulatory  sent  from  the  Doc- 
tors of  Lovaine  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  Doctors  of  Scotland,  commending  them  for 
the  death  of  M.  Patrick  Hamilton. 

"  Your  excellent  vertue  (most  honourable  Bishop) 
hath  so  deserued,  that  albeit  we  be  farre  distant, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  without  coniunction  of  fami- 
liaritie,  yet  we  desire  -with  all  our  hartes,  to  tlianke 
you  for  your  Avorthy  deede,  by  -whose  workes,  that ' 
^'ue  faith  which,  not  long  ago,  was  tainted  with 
heresie,  not  onely  remaineth  vnhurt,  but  also  is 
more  confirmed.  For  as  our  deare  frond,  M.  Alex-  j 
ander  Galo-way,  Chanon  of  Aberdon,  hath  shewed 
vs,  the  presumption  of  the  wicked  hereticke  Pa-  I 
trilie  Hamelton,  which  is  expressed  in  this  your 
example,  in  that  you  haue  cut  him  of,  when  there 
was  no  hope  of  amendement,  c&e.  The  which 
tliyng,  as  it  is  thought  commendable  to  vs,  so  the 
maner  of  the  procedyng  was  no  lesse  pleasant,  that 
the  matter  was  performed  by  so  great  consent  of 
so  manj  estates,  as  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and 
vulgare  people,  not  rashely,  but  most  prudently,  the 
order  of  law  beyng  in  all  poynts  obserued.  We 
haue  sene  the  sentence  which  ye  pronounced,  and 
alw  ay  do  approue  the  same,  not  doubtyng  but  that 
the  Articles  which  be  inserted,  are  erroneous,  so 
that  whosoeuer  wil  defend  for  a  truth,  any  one  of 
the  same,  with  portinacitie,  should  be  esteemed 
an  enemy  to  the  fayth,  and  an  aduersary  to  the 
holy  Scripture.  And  albeit  one  or  two  of  them 
appeare  to  be  without  errour,  to  them  that  will 
consider  onely  the  bare  wordes  :  as  (for  example) 
f'ood  workes  make  not  a  good  man,  but  a  good  man 
worketh  good  workes,  yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
they  coiiteine  a  Lutheran  sense,  which,  in  a  maner, 
they  signifie :  to  witte,  that  workes  done  after  fayth, 
and  justification,  make  not  a  man  the  better,"nor 
are  worthy  of  any  reward  before  God.  Beleue 
not,  that  this  example  shall  have  place  onely 
among  you,  for  there  shal  be  among  e.xtcrne  na- 
tions, which  shall  imitate  the  same,  &c.     Certainly, 


ye  haue  geuen  vs  great  courage,  so  that  now  we 
acknowledge  your  Vniuersitie,  which  was  founded 
accordyng  to  the  example  of  our  Vniuersitie  of 
Louane,  to  be  equall  to  ours,  or  else  aboue,  and 
would  God  occasion  were  offered  of  testifying  our 
myndes  towards  you.  In  the  mean  tyme,  let  vs 
labour  with  one  consent,  that  the  rauenyng  Wolues 
may  be  expelled  from  the  shepefold  of  Christ, 
while  we  haue  tyme.  Let  vs  study  to  preach  to 
the  people  more  learnedly  hereafter,  and  more 
wisely.  Let  vs  haue  Inquisitours,  and  espyers  of 
bookes,  containyng  that  doctrine,  especially  that  is 
brought  in  from  farre  countreys,  whether  by  apos- 
tatiue  Menkes,  or  by  Marchauntes,  the  most  sus- 
pected kynde  of  men  in  these  dayes.  It  is  sayd, 
that  since  Scotland  first  embraced  the  Christian 
fayth,  it  was  neuer  defiled  with  any  heresie. 

"  Perseuer,  therefore,  beyng  moued  thereunto  by 
the  example  of  England,  your  next  neighbour, 
which  in  this  most  troublous  tyme,  is  not  ehaunged, 
partly  by  the  workyng  of  the  Byshops,  among  the 
which  Boffensis  hath  shewed  hymselfe  an  Evan- 
gelicall  Phoenix,  and  partly  of  theKyng,  declaryng 
himselfe  to  be  an  other  Mathias  of  the  new  law : 
pretermittyng  nothyng  that  may  defend  the  law  of 
his  realme.  The  which,  if  your  most  renouned 
Kyng  of  Scotland  will  follow,  he  shall  purchase  to 
himselfe  eternal  glory.  Further,  as  touchyng  the 
condigne  commendation,  due  for  your  part  (most 
Reuerand  Byshop)  in  this  Behalfe,  it  shal  not  be 
the  least  part  of  your  prayse,  that  these  heresies 
haue  bene  extinct  sometymes  in  Scotland,  you 
beyng  Primate  of  Scotland  and  principal  authour 
thereof.  Albeit  that  they  also  which  haue  assisted 
you,  are  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  deserued 
prayse,  as  the  Reuerand  Byshop  of  Glasgow,  of 
whose  erudition  we  haue  here  geuen  vs  partly  to  un- 
derstand, and  also  the  Reuerend  Byshop  of  Aberden, 
a  stoute  defender  of  the  fayth,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  Prelates,  Abbots,  Priours,  and  profes- 
sours  of  holy  Scripture.  Let  your  reuerand  father- 
hode  take  this  lette  testificate  of  our  duety  toward 
you,  in  good  part,  whom  we  wish  long  and  hap- 
pely  well  to  fare  in  Christ.  From  Louane,  an. 
1528,  April  21. 

"  By  the  Maisters  and  Professours  of  Theologie  in 
the  Vniuereitie  of  Louane.  Yours  to  command." — 
Fox's  Martyrs. 

Note  E  E  (XIX),  p.  612. 
Perfidy  of  the  Scottish  Nobles. 

The  letters  relating  to  this  period,  which  Mr. 
Tytler  has  discovered  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
clearly  prove  that  the  leading  Scottish  nobles  had 
shamefully  betrayed  the  cause  of  their  country, 
and  sold  themselves  to  the  English.  Sir  George 
Douglas,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  mentioned  in 
the  text  stipulated— 1st.  "  To  have  one  thousand 
pounds  sterling  within  eleven  days  to  support 
himself,  friends,  and  strengths  against  the  autho- 
rity, and  to  have  a  yearly  stipend  of  five  hundred 
pounds  sterling.     2nd.  His  friends  not  to  be  op- 
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prest.     3rd.  That  he  may  have  his  goods,  silver, 

money,  plate,    and   apparel    that   he   left   in   his 

hostess'  house  in  Berwick  delivered  to  him.     4th. 

To  have  from  the  English  king  the  keeping  of  the  ! 

fort  at  Eyemouth."      A  letter   from  the   Earl  of 

Angus    his  brother    to    Sir  Andrew   Dudley,  the  '  Christ'his  son,  and  of  his  death  and  resurrection. 

English  governor  of  the  fort  of  Broughty,  shows  \  Moreover,  I  teached  them   and  learned   them  the 

that  nobleman   to  have   been    equally    venal   and  j  Lord's  own  prayer  in   the  mother  tongue,   to  the 

h~pncb„-n„=      Sir  Andrew   addressed  a   letter   to  '  effect  that  they  should  know  to  whom  they  should 


provoked  me  to  learn  them  the  words  of  their  sal- 
vation in  English,  and  the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  are  the  law  of  God,  whereby  ihey  might 
observe  the  same.  I  teached  the  Beliof,  whereby 
they  might  know  their   faith  in   Cxod,  and  Jesus 


treacherous. 

the  Protector,  informing  him  that  he  had  opened 
secret  negotiations  with  Argyle  "  to  be  a  favourer 
of  the  king's  godly  purpose,  and  to  take  the  king's 
majesty's  part  in  the  same ;  on  which  communing 


pray,  and  in  whose  name  they  should  pray,  and 
what  they  should  ask  and  desire  in  prayer,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  pattern  of  all  prayer. 

"  Accuser.— Why  did  you  that  ? "    By  our  acts 


the  Lord  Gray  horroioed  one  thousand  crowns  of  I  and  ordinances  of  our  holy  father  the  Pope  ? 
me  to  ffwc  the  Earl  of  Argyle  to  make  him  the  "  Bean  Forret.~l  follow  the  acts  of  our  I^Iaster 
more  earnest  in  the  same.  •  *  •  The  Lord  Gray  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Apostle 
putteth  no  doubt  hut  that  for  a  pension  and  a  cer-  \  Paul,  who  saith  in  his  doctrine  to  the  Corinthian^; 
tain  sum  of  money  your  Grace  shall  win  him  to  the  that  he  had  rather  speak/re  words  to  the  under- 
kmg's  majesty's  godly  purpose,  and  to  be  an  earnest  !  standing  and  edifying  of  his  people,  than  ten  thou- 
setter  forth  of  the  same."  And  Huntley,  in  a  letter  I  sand  in  a  strange  tongue,  which  they  understand 
to  the  Protector,  dated  Newcastle,  20th  of  March,  '  not. 


says,  "Your  grace  shall  be  sure  of  such  service  as 
I  may  do  to  the  furthering  of  the  king's  majesty's 
affairs  in  all  sorts  as  your  grace  will  command,  as 
my  duty  is.  *  *  *  And  further  your  grace  may 
command  me ;  and  in  what  place  I  may  do  best 
service  shall  be  aye  ready  at  your  grace's  charge." 

Note  FF  (XIX.),  p.  471. 
Martyrdom  of  Thomas  Forret. 

The  official  accuser  in  court  on  this  occasion  was 
a  servile  creature  of  Beaton's,  Mr.  John  I^auder, 
between  whom  and  Forret  the  following  dialogue 
took  place : — 

"Accuser. — False  heretic!  Thou  sayest  it  is 
not  lawful  to  Kirkmen  to  take  their  teinds  (tythes) 
and  offerings  and  corps-presents,  though  we  have 
been  in  use  of  them,  constitute  by  the  Kirk  and 
King,  and  also  our  holy  father,  the  Pope,  hath 
confirmed  to  the  same  ? 

"  Dean  Forret. — Brother,  I  said  not  so,  but  I 
said  it  was  not  lawful  to  Kirkmen  to  spend  the 
patrimony  of  the  Kirk  as  they  do,  as  on  riotous 
feasting  and  on  fair  women,  and  at  playing  at 
cards  and  dice ;  and  neither  the  Kirk  well  main- 
tained nor  the  people  instructed  in  God's  "Word, 
nor  the  sacraments  duly  administered  to  them  as 
Christ  commanded. 

"  Accuser. — Dare  thou  deny  that  which  is  openly 
known  in  the  country  ?  That  thou  gave  again  to 
the  parishioners  the  cow  and  the  upmost  cloths, 
saying  you  had  no  right  to  them  ? 

"  Dean  Forret.  —  I  gave  them  again  to  them 
that  had  more  mister  (need)  than  I. 

"Accuser. — Thou  false  heretic!  Thou  learned 
all  thy  parishioners  to  say  the  Paternoster,  the 
Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  English, 
which  is  contrary  to  our  acts,  that  they  should 
know  rchat  they  say. 

"  Denn  Forret. — Brother,  my  people  are  so  rude 
and  ignorant  they  understand  no  Latin,  so  that  my 
conscience  moved  me  to  pity  their  ignorance,  which 


"  Accuser. — Where  finds  thou  that  ? 

"  Dean  Forret. — In  my  book  here  in  my  sleeve. 

"  Upon  which  the  accuser  starting  with  a  bound 

to  the  vicar  pulled  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and 

holding  it  up  to  the  people,  said  with  a  loud  voice, 

'  Behold,  sirs,  he   has   the  book  of  heresy  in  his 

sleeve,  tliat  makes  ail  the  din  and  play  in  our  Kirk.' 

"'Brother,'  said  the  dean,  'God   forgive   you, 

you  could  say  better,  if  ye  pleased,  nor  to  call  the 

Book  of  the  Evangel  of  Jesus  Christ  the  book  of 

heresy  !     I  assure  j'ou,  dear  brother,  that  there  is 

nothing  in  this  book  but  the  life,  the  latter  will 

and  testament  of  our   Master  and   Saviour   Jesus 

Christ,   penned   by  the   four  Evangelists   for   our 

wholesome  instruction  and  comfort.' 

"  The  accuser,  interrupting  him,  '  Know  thou 
not,  heietic,  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  acts  and  ex- 
press commands,  to  have  a  New  Testament  in 
English,  which  is  enough  to  burn  thee  for?' 

"  Then  the  council  of  the  clergy  gave  sentence 
on  him  to  be  burnt  for  the  having  and  using  of 
the  same  book — the  New  Testament — in  English. 
For  these  and  the  like  sentences,  was  he  taken  up 
to  the  Castlehill  in  IMinburgh,  and  most  unmer- 
cifully burnt.  The  bodies  of  these  five  men 
appear  to  have  been  strangled  before  they  were 
consumed  to  ashes." — Anderson's  Annals  of  the 
English  Bible,  p.  500. 

Note  G  G,  p.  508. 

Exactions  of  the    Clergy. 

Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Angus  to  his  brother: — 
"  The  King  is  not  in  the  town  himself,  and  very 
few  temporal  lords.  At  the  making  of  this  wjiting 
(certain  articles),  the  King  was  at  Crawfurd-John, 
in  Clydesdale,  and  sent  his  writing  to  Edinburgh 
to  the  clergy.  The  bearers  were  Sir  James  Hamil- 
ton, Nicol  of  Crawfurd,  and  Mr.  James  Fowles. 
These  were  the  points  of  the  King's  charge,  as  I 
was  advertised — bidding  the  clergy  give  over  the 
corps-present  and  the  upmost   cloth    through   all 
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Scotland,  that  they  should  he  no  more  taken  ;  and 
that  every  man  should  have  his  own  teind  (tythe), 
paying  for  his  tythes  such  like  as  he  pays  to  his 
landlord  of  his  maills  (rents),  and  no  more,  for  his 
whole  tythes.  Sir  James  and  the  other  two  said 
to  the  clergy,  if  they  granted  not  that  at  the 
King's  command,  that  there  should  he  a  charge 
laid  to  them,  that  he  would  ger  (make)  them  set 
all  the  temporals  that  the  Kirk  have,  to  feu  (fee), 
and  to  have  for  it  but  the  old  rent  such  as  the  old 
rentals  bear.  The  Kirkmen  of  Scotland  were  never 
so  ill  content." — Anderson's  Annals  of  the  English 
Bible,  p.  448. 

Note  HH  (XX.),  p.  615. 
Ferocity  of  the  War  between  England  and  Scotland. 
This  fact  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  paper 
entitled  Memorial  for  Edward  Atkinson,  alias  Blue- 
mantle,  sent  by  the  protector  to  the  governor  of 
Scotland.  This  document  states,  "  that  after  having 
obtained  audience-  the  said  Bluemantle,  putting  on 
his  coat  of  arms,  and  making  reverence  to  him 
(the  governor),  without  any  other  salutation,  shall 
boldly  say  as  ensueth : — The  substance  is,  that 
understanding  that  sundry  the  king's  majesty's 
his  grace's  sovereign  lord's  subjects  and  servants, 
born  tcithin  the  realm  of  Scotland,  have  now  a  good 
while,  and  yet  do,  according  to  their  bounden  duty, 
serve  his  majesty  in  these  wars,  the  governor  had 
published  a  proclamation,  commanding,  that  if 
any  Scotsman  so  serving  shall  be  taken  in  the 
field  bearing  arms  against  him.,  they  shall  not  be 
used  as  prisoners,  but  immediately  put  to  death  as 
rebels.  Bluemantle  is  enjoined  to  demand  this 
proclamation  to  be  immediately  recalled,  otherwise 
'  all  Scottish  prisoners,  of  whatever  rank  they  be, 
shall  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  they  are  taken.' 
This  paper  is  followed  by  a  '  Minute  of  a  Procla- 
mation for  not  taking  of  Scottishmen,  dated  22d 
.May,  1549.'  It  commences  thus  :  'Edward  by  the 
grace  of  God,  &c.,  *  *  *  Whereas  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  pretending  himself  to  be  Governor  of  Scot- 
Ituid,'  and  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
-and,  not  acknowledging,  or  giving  obedience  to 
their  superior  and  sovereign  lord  the  King's  majesty 
(^fSfiirionrf,  in  consequence  of  which  the  countries 
are  at  war,  and  Scotland  grievously  afflicted  with 
slaughter  and  devastation,  as  with  a  just  plague  of 
God.'  It  then  proceeds  thus : — '  Not  content  with 
all  this,  the  governor  hath  devised  a  most  cruel, 
unnatural,  and  deadly  proclamation,  that  every 
Scotsman  serving  the  King  of  England,  should  be 
slain  as  soon  as  taken,  by  means  of  which  some  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  Scotsmen  born,  have  been 
put  to  open  and  cruel  death.'  Therefore,  it  con- 
tinues, '  that  cruelty  may  be  punished,  and  repelled 
with  cruelty,'  he,  the  protector,  straightly  com- 
mands all  his  highness's  wardens,  deputy-wardens, 
officers,  &c.,  that  they  do  not  from  henceforth  take 
any  Scotsman  serving  against  his  highness  in  the 
fwld,  but  do  kill  the  same  out  of  hand  loithoaX  ran- 
sontinq  them,  until  the  Governor  Arran  have  revoked 


his  proclamation,  under  penalty  of  death,  if  this  is 
disobeyed."— 7'y<fe»-,  Appendix  to  vol.  vi.  No.  V. 

No  wonder  that  such  vindictive  proceedings  led 
the  Scottish  Borderers  to  make  dreadful  retaliation 
for  the  injuries  they  had  sustained.  An  idea  may 
be  conceived  of  this  horrid  warfare,  from  the  me- 
moirs of  Beaugue,  a  French  officer  serving  in  Scot- 
land. The  Castle  of  Fernihirst,  situated  about  three 
miles  above  Jedburgh,  had  been  taken  and  garri- 
soned by  the  English.  The  commander  and  his 
followers  are  accused  of  such  excesses  of  lust  and 
cruelty,  "  as  would,"  says  Beaugue,  "  have  made  to 
tremble  the  most  savage  Moor  in  Africa."  A  band 
of  Frenchmen,  with  the  Laird  of  Fernihirst  and 
his  Borderers,  assaulted  this  fortress.  The  English 
archers  showered  their  arrows  down  the  steep 
ascent  leading  to  the  castle,  and  from  the  outer 
wall  by  which  it  was  sun-ounded.  A  vigorous 
escalade,  however,  gained  the  base  court,  and  the 
sharp  fire  of  the  French  arquebusiers  drove  the 
bowmen  into  the  square  keep,  or  dungeon,  of  the 
fortress.  Here  the  English  defended  themselves 
till  a  breach  in  the  wall  was  made  by  mining. 
Through  this  hole  the  commandant  creeped  forth, 
and  surrendering  himself  to  De  la  Mothe-rouge, 
implored  protection  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Borderers.  But  a  Scottish  Marchman,  eyeing  in 
the  captive  the  ravisher  of  his  wife,  approached 
him  e'er  the  French  officer  could  guess  his  in- 
tention, and,  at  one  blow,  carried  his  head  four 
paces  from  the  trunk.  Above  a  hundred  Scots 
rushed  to  wash  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
oppressor,  bandied  about  the  severed  head,  and 
expressed  their  joy  in  such  shouts,  as  if  they  had 
stormed  the  City  of  London.  The  prisoners  who 
fell  into  their  merciless  hands  were  put  to  death, 
after  their  eyes  had  been  torn  out ;  the  victors  con- 
tending who  should  display  the  greatest  address 
in  severing  their  legs  and  arms,  before  inflicting  a 
mortal  wound.  AVhen  their  own  prisoners  were 
slain,  the  Scottish,  with  an  unextinguishable  thirst 
for  blood,  purchased  those  of  the  French ;  parting 
willingly  with  their  very  arms,  in  exchange  for  an 
English  captive.  "  I  raySelf,"  says  Beaugue,  with 
military  sang-froid,  "  I  myself  sold  them  a  prisoner 
for  a  small  horse.  They  laid  him  down  upon  the 
ground,  galloped  over  him  with  their  lances  in  rest, 
and  wounded  him  as  they  passed.  When  slain,  they 
cut  his  body  in  pieces,  and  bore  the  mangled 
gobbets,  in  triumph,  on  the  points  of  their  spears. 
I  cannot  greatly  praise  the  Scottish  for  this  prac- 
tice. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  English  tyrannized 
over  the  Borders  in  a  most  barbarous  manner; 
and  I  think  it  was  but  fair  to  repay  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  in  their  own  coin." — Border 
Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.  pp.  127 — 129. 

Note  1 1  (XXI.),  p.  760. 
Mr.  Tytler's  charge  against  John  Knox  of  being 
privy  to  the  ifurder  of  Riccio. 
The  following  able  and  most  satisfactory  refu- 
tation of  the  charge  which  Mr.  Tytler  has  brouo-ht 
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against  the  Scottish  Reformer,  is  extracted  from 
the  North  British  Review,  vol.  iv. 

"  Mr.  Tytler  first  favours  us  with  a  letter  from  the 
Eavl  of  Bedford,  the  governor  of  Berwielc,  to  Cecil, 
the  minister  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  he,  among 
other  information  as  to  the  murder,  states,  that  as 
'  Mr.  Randolph  writeth  also  more  at  large  of  the 
names  of  such  as  now  be  gone  abroad,  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  therewith.'  (Vol.  vii.  p.  354.)  Ran- 
dolph at  this  period  was  resident  at  Berwick,  and 
not  in  Edinburgh  j  and  the  letter  referred  to  by 
Bedford,  accordingly  follows.  It  is  dated  the  21st 
March,  1565-6;  and  in  the  body  of  this  letter, 
Randolph  gives  the  list  of  names  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  '  The  lords  of  the  last  attemptate,  which  were 
these — Morton,  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  and  Ledding- 
ton,  besides  these  that  were  the  principal  takers 
in  hand  of  this  matter,  there  are  also  these — the 
Laird  of  Ormiston,  Hawton,  his  son-in-law,  Cawder, 
his  nephew,  Brunsden,  AVhyttyngham,  Andrew 
Car,  of  Fawlside,  Justice-Clerk's  brother,  George 
Douglas,  and  some  other ;  of  the  town  of  Edin- 
burgh divers.'     (Vol.  vii.  p.  355.) 

"  This  is  the  list  of  Randolph,  and  in  it  Knox's 
name  does  not  appear;  but  Mr.  Tytler  found  a 
piece  of  paper  pinned  to  the  letter,  with  some 
names  written  in  some  unknown  hand,  which  he 
says  was  the  list  Randolph  was  to  send.  Now, 
here  we  humbly  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow 
Mr.  Tytler.  We  have  in  Randolph's  letter — in  the 
body  of  it,  and  in  his  own  handwriting — a  precise, 
definite  list,  which  would  be  without  any  meaning 
at  all,  if  the  loose  slip  of  paper  was  also  to  be  held 
as  the  list.  This  separate  paper  is  not  mentioned, 
moreover,  as  having  been  sent  along  with  the 
letter — it  is  not  written  by  Bedford  or  Randolph, 
or  by  any  secretary  of  Randolph's  ;  but,  according 
to  Mr.  Tytler,  it  must  have  been  by  some  clerk  of 
Bedford's,  whom  Randolph  must  have  hired  for  the 
occasion.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
it  was  seen  by  either  of  the  ministers.  The  whole 
bond  of  connexion  between  it  and  their  letter  is 
the  pin,  just  as  the  sole  connexion  between  one  \ 
part  of  Mr.  Tytler's  argument  and  the  rest  is  the 
binding.  That  it  was  written  by  Bedford's  clerk, 
we  have  nothing  but  jNIr.  Tytler's  guess  as  proof. 
It  is  an  anonymous,  unauthenticated,  nameless 
scrap  of  paper,  gathered  from  a  mass  of  similar 
rubbish,  to  be  rendered  by  Mr.  Tytler  powerful 
enough  to  annihilate  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  contemporaiy  history. 

"From  all  this,  however,  Mr.  Tytler  maintains, 
that  '  the  inference  is  inevitable.'  John  Knox,  in 
"  an  authentic  list,"  is  described  as  privy  to  the 
murder.  Having  thus  doggedly  pronounced  his 
decree,  Mr.  Tytlei  declines  an  examination  of  the 
list,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it  be  consistent 
with  other  acknowledged  facts,  or  even  with  itself. 
It  contains,  however,  several  blunders  in  the  only 
two  linra  of  nari'ative  with  which  it  favours  us. 
It  professes  to  be  "  a  list  of  names  of  such  as  were 
consentinsr  to  the  death  of  David,"  which  is  totally 


contrary  to  the  character  of  the  list  which  Bedford 
said  Randolph  was  to  send,  for  it  was  only  to  con- 
tain '  the  names  of  such  as  be  gone  abroad,' — a  de- 
scription which  might  apply  to  Knox,  as  he  left 
Edinburgh  on  the  queen's  return  from  Dunbar. 
There  are  only  sixteen  names  given  ;  but  in  the 
appendix  to  Keith,  there  is  a  list  of  those  charged 
by  the  Privy  Council  as  having  been  accessory  to 
the  crime,  amounting  in  number  to  seventy-one; 
and  in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  there  will  be 
found  thirty  more.  This  is  the  first  error,  though 
it  is  not  the  greatest.  It  concludes  with  informing 
us  that  'all  these  were  at  the  death  of  Dari/,  and 
privy  thereunto,  and  are  now  in  displeasure  with 
the  queen,  and  their  houses  taken  and  spoiled.' 
Here  there  are  two  gross  mistakes.  AVe  never 
I  before  heard  it  whispered,  that  either  John  Knox 
or  John  Craig  was  '  at  the  death.'  Crawford  and 
Blackwood,  though  they  covered  this  part  of  his- 
tory with  the  most  impudent  falsehoods,  never 
crowned  them  by  one  like  this ;  and  Mr.  Tytler's 
caution  came  to  his  aid :  he  will  not  believe  the 
plain  statements  of  his  own  authority,  and  he  stops 
short  of  the  charge,  that  Knox  gave  one  of  the 
fifty-three  wounds.  The  paper  is,  however,  too 
valuable  to  be  rejected  as  unworthy  of  credit ;  it 
merely  contains  an  error,  and  must  be  understood 
to  mean,  '  that  all  these  were  at  the  death  of  Davy, 
or  privy  thereto.'  After  the  crack  has  thus  been 
soldered,  another  yawns,  when  we  are  informed, 
that  the  houses  of  all  the  persons  named,  were 
'  taketi  and  spoiled.'  This  is  unquestionably  un- 
true as  regards  Craig,  who  remained  in  Edinbuig'i 
all  the  time,  labouring  in  his  vocation  ;  and  we 
cannot  in  any  authority,  printed  or  unprinted,  find 
the  slightest  warrant  for  saying,  that  such  a  fate 
overtook  the  establishment  of  Knox. 

"  Mr.  Tytler  expends  great  industry  in  establish- 
ing that  Randolph  and  Bedford  were  both  in  tlie 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  relative  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Here  also  he  entirely  fails.  With  singular 
inconsistency,  while  he  maintains  the  truth  of  the 
list,  on  the  ground  that  '  these  two  persons,  the 
Earl  of  Bedford  and  Randolph,  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  details  of  the  conspii  iicv,' 
(vol.  vii.  p.  360,)  again,  in  the  following  page, 
he  makes  another  wheel,  and,  after  adopting  his 
own  list,  because  it  was  written  '  after  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Ruthven,'  he  rejects  a  third  list,  to  which 
we  shall  immediately  refer  (which  omits  the  name 
of  Knox),  because  '  the  chief  authorities  of  both 
account  and  list  were  Morton  and  Ruthven.' 
(Vol.  vii.  p.  361.)  That  these  were  not  the  chief 
authorities  shall  be  immediately  shown;  but,  in 
the  meantime,  we  rather  think  Mr.  Tytler  is  more 
at  home  in  describing  death-bed  scenes  than  in 
chopping  logic.  It  appears,  from  all  the  evidence 
we  possess,  to  be  perfectly  manifest  that  neither 
Randolph  nor  Bedford  knew  anything  of  the  details 
of  the  conspiracy,  except  what  they  obtained  from 
the  flying  reports  of  the  refugees  who  were  daily 
flocking  to  Berwick.  This  can  be  clearly  esta- 
blished, without  relying  upon  any  admissions  we 
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might  draw  from  Mr.  Tytler's  language.  Besides 
the  list  contained  in  the  body  of  Randolph's  letter 
of  21st  March,  and  the  scrap  f  paper  which  Mr. 
'I'ytler  found  pinned  to  that  letter,  there  exists  a 
third  list,  not  written  by  a  clerk,  not  unsubscribed, 
not  unauthenticated,  but  in  the  handwriting  of 
Kandolph  himself,  and  authenticated  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  him  and  Bedford  ;  and  in  this  list  also 
the  name  nf  Knox  does  not  occur.  This  list  was 
sent  on  the  27th  of  March,  with  a  minute  account 
of  the  conspiracy,  to  the  Council  of  England,  and 
after  every  means  had  been  adopted  for  arriving  at 
the  truth.  We  have  this  important  document 
printed  elsewhere  than  in  Mr.  Tytler's  history. 

"From  it,  it  appears  that  both  Kandolph  and 
Bedford  were  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  the  whole 
matter,  and  resorted  to  every  expedient  to  collect 
information.  They  state  that, '  heaving  of  so  many 
matters  as  we  do,  and  finding  such  variety  in  the 
reports,  we  have  much  ado  to  discern  the  verity, 
which  maketh  us  the  slower  and  loather  to  put 
anything  in  writing.'  (This  uncertainty  as  to 
facts,  be  it  observed,  existed  no  less  than  six  days 
after  Mr.  Tytler's  famous  '  authentic  list'  is 
said  to  have  been  sent  off  by  Bedford's  clerk  to  ' 
r.ondon.)  The  writers  then  state,  that '  we  would 
that  your  honours,  and  by  you  the  queen's  majesty, 
ouv  sovereign,  should  be  advertised  but  of  the  veiT 
truth,  as  near  as  we  can  possible.'  How  did  they 
])roceed  ?  'To  this  end,  we  thought  good  to  send 
up  Captain  Carewe,  who  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the 
time  of  the  last  attempt,  who  spoke  there  witli 
diverse,  and  after  that  with  the  queen's  self  and 
her  husband.'  Thus,  therefore,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  eigliteen  days  after  the  murder,  when  the 
usual  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  that  attend  the 
first  report  of  a  startling  event  had  died  away,  and 
when  the  English  ministers  had  derived  their  in- 
formation from  the  sure  source  of  a  special  envoy, 
they  sat  down  to  write  a  deliberate  account  '  of 
the  very  truth.'  '  Willing  to  our  utmost  part  to 
inform  you  of  the  truth.'  We  beg  attention  to  the 
data  on  which  their  statement  is  founded,  on  ac- 
count of  a  perversion  of  fact  by  Mr.  Tytler.  They 
distinctly  state  that  their  information  is  '  conform 
to  that  which  we  have  learned  by  others,  and 
known  by  his,  Captain  Carewe's  report ;  we  find  the 
same  conjirmedhj  the  parties  selves  that  were  there 
present,  and  assistors  unto  those  that  were  executors 
of  the  deed.'  {Ullis's  Letters,  \o\.  ii.  i^.  208.)  In 
defiance  of  this  explicit  declaration,  that  '  the  chief 
authorities'  were  authentic  statements  made  by 
the  special  commissioner  and  others,  '  conjirmed' 
merely  by  Morton  and  Kuthven,  we  have  Mr. 
Tytler,  for  a  purpose  of  his  own,  risking  the  extra- 
ordinary assertion  (we  will  not  characterise  it  more 
severely)  that  .Morton  and  Ruthven  were  the  '  chief 
authorities.'  The  object  of  this  is  to  take  away 
from  the  list  the  character  of  being  impartial,  by 
rendering  it  entirely  the  work  of  Morton  and 
Ruthven,  who,  Mr.  Tytler  again  most  gratuitously, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  evidence,  tells  us,  wished, 
with  Roman  generosity,  to  screen  Ki  ox  by  sacri- 


ficing themselves.  In  this  list  of  the  27th  March, 
we  have  '  the  names  of  such  as  were  doers,  and  of 
counsel  in  this  last  attempt.'  Mr.  Tytler  accord- 
ingly very  naturally  cross-examines  himself  in  tbe 
following  style  : — '  Why  do  you  reject  the  e^i- 
denee  of  this  second  list,  and  why  are  we  not  to 
believe  this  solemn  declaration,  absolving  the  mi- 
nisters of  Scotland,  and  of  course  Knox  with  them, 
from  all  participation  in  the  murder  ? '  (Vol.  vii. 
p.  340.)  His  answer  to  this  sensible  question,  and 
the  reply  of  his  opponent,  reminds  one  of  the  remark 
of  Bishop  Home,  that  'by  the  writers  of  dialogues 
matters  are  often  contrived,  as  in  the  combats  of 
the  Emperor  Commodus,  in  his  gladiatorial  capa- 
city, where  the  antagonist  of  his  imperial  majesty 
was  allowed  only  a  leaden  weapon.'  He  first 
asserts  that  Randolph  and  Bedford,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  their  own  averment,  oftentimes  re- 
peated in  their  letter,  made  up  the  list  under  the 
dictation  of  Morton  and  Ruthven,  and  that  these 
two  worthies  had  some  inexplicable  interest  to  con- 
ceal Knox's  concern  in  the  transaction.  That  they 
had  any  such  interest,  farther  than  the  interest  of 
truth,  we  again  afhi-m  to  be  destitute  of  proof, 
and  invented  solely  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
Mr.  Tytler's  argument.  Again,  Mr.  Tytler,  not 
feeling  secure  on  this  point,  makes  another  gra- 
tuitous assertion,  when  he  says  that  Randolph 
would  be  more  precise  on  delicate  matters  in  his 
private  letter  to  Cecil  of  the  21st  March,  sehding 
the  scrap  of  paper  (assuming  that  he  sent  it,  of 
which  there  is  no  evidence),  than  he  and  Bedford 
would  be  to  the  Council,  in  their  letter  of  the  27th 
That  they  felt  anj'  such  delicacy  is  also  contra 
dieted  by  the  very  letter  in  question  ;  for,  in  men- 
tioning the  insinuation.s  against  Mary's  honour, 
they  write  in  the  margin  thus  : — 

"  '  It  is  our  parts  to  pass  this  over  in  silence, 
rather  than  to  make  any  such  reheai'sal  of  things 
committed  unto  us  in  secret ;  but  we  know  to  whom 
we  write.' — Ellis,  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  note. 

"  But,  secondly,  Mr.  Tytler  having  thus  argued 
that  the  list  of  the  27th  March  was  concocted  at 
Berwick,  by  Randolph,  Bedford,  ^Morton,  and 
Ruthven,  absolutely  forgets  what  he  had  written, 
flounders  into  a  new  contradiction,  and  transfers 
the  locus  delicti  and  the  culprits  to  London,  where 
he  makes  Cecil,  '  the  secretary  of  Elizabeth,  modify 
and  recast  the  story,  after  the  failure  of  the  con- 
spiracy, and  with  the  approbation  and  by  the  direc- 
tions of  Elizabeth.'  (Vol.  vii.  p.  360.)  One  of  these 
arguments  must  be  false.  It  is  clear  that  the  very 
same  act  could  not  be  done  at  Berwick  and  at 
London,  and  that,  too,  by  different  people.  On  the 
authority  of  the  Italian  manuscript  which  Mr. 
Tytler  cites,  he  may  maintain  a  Voutrance,  if  it 
please  him,  that  Cecil  concocted  the  most  enormous 
falsehoods  on  the  subject;  but  it  is  absolutely 
amazing  how  he  imagines  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  Cecil  had  prepared  the  list  of  the  27th  Tklarch, 
when  that  very  list  itself  now  lies  in  the  British 
Jluseum,  patent  to  all  the  world,  and,  as  he  himself 
states,  'in  the  handwriting  of  Ra.ndolph  !' 
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"  So  much  for  this  third  list.  AVe  now  come  to  a 
fourth,  as  contained  in  another  letter  by  Randolph. 
He  here  informs  us  that  '  there  are  privy  in  Scot- 
land these  —  Moray,  Rothes,  Orange,  myself.' 
[Tytler,  vol.  vii.  p.  25.)  The  name  of  Knox  does 
not  here  occur,  nor  does  it  in  the  fifth  list,  preserved 
in  the  appendix  to  Keith.  But  this  is  not  all, 
Morton  and  Rutliven  wrote  from  Berwick  a  letter 
of  their  own  to  Cecil,  in  which  they  say  that — 

"  '  It  is  come  to  our  knowledge  that  some  Papists 
have  bruited  that  these  our  proceedings  have  been 
at  the  instigation  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland.  We 
assure  your  lordsliip,  upon  our  honour,  that  there 
were  none  of  the  mart  nor  part  of  that  deed,  nor 
were  participate  thereof.' — Tythr,  vol.  vii.  p.  360. 

"  Mr.  Tytler  again  puts  himself  through  the  cate- 
chism. '  Why  not  believe  Morton  ?  Where  is 
Ruthven,  when  he  states  upon  his  word  of  honour 
that  none  of  the  ministers  of  Scotland  were  art  and 
part  of  that  deed  ? '  He  answers,  that  Morton  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  art  and  part  of  the  king's 
murder,  though  he  admitted  foreknowledge  of  it. 
But,  if  this  be  the  case,  what  does  the  other  state- 
ment, that  none  of  the  ministers  were  participate 
in  the  murder  mean  ?  and,  in  order  to  render  this 
absurd,  hypercritical  argument  effectual,  be  it  ob- 
served that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  out  of  view  that 
the  letter  is  not  Morton's  only,  but  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  him  and  Ruthven  ;  and  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  equally  obtuse  in  matters  of  phi- 
lology. There  are  still,  however,  some  arguments 
remaining,  which  v\-e  ask  indulgence  for  examining 
also,  as  the  matter  involves  so  much  the  credit  of 
an  illustrious  name. 

'"Another  corroboration,'  says  Mr.  Tytler,  '  of 
his  accession  to  this  conspiracy  was  his  precipitate 
flight  from  Edinburgh,  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators, upon  the  threatened  advance  of  the  queen 
to  the  city.  Knox  fled  precipitately,  and  in  ex- 
treme agony  of  spirit,  to  Kyle;  and,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  did  not  venture  to  return  till  the 
noblemen  rose  against  the  queen,  after  the  death  of 
Darnley.  If  he  was  not  implicated,  why  did 
he  take  guilt  to  himself  by  flight?'  (Vol.  vii. 
p.  3.59.)  Here  is  an  extreme  and  ludicrous  rapidity 
in  a  conclusion,  which  is  neither  morally  just,  nor 
consistent  with  the  facts.  Flight  by  Knox  before 
the  queen,  marching  on  Edinburgh  at  the  head  of 
troops,  was  only  a  common  measure  of  prudence  in 
his  position.  We  have  already  seen  tliat  he  fre- 
quently came  into  collision  with  Mary,  and  that 
her  exasperation  had  reached  such  a  point,  that 
she  declared  before  her  Council— 'I  vow  to  God,  I 
shall  be  once  revenged.'  (Knox,  p.  339.)  At  this 
very  time,  too,  he  was  a  proscribed  and  marked 
man,  and  the  very  first  person  to  be  seized  during 
the  licence  of  military  misrule.  In  that  old  eon- 
temporary  diary,  titled  A  Diurnal  of  Occurrents, 
which  Mr.  Tytler  estimates  so  highly,  we  are 
informed  that,  '  upon  the  19th  day  of  August,  the 
king  [DarnleyJ  came  to  SI,  Giles'  Kirk,  and  Johne 
Knoxe  preachit ;  quhairat  he  was  crabbit,  and 
causit  discharge  the  said  Johno  of  his  preitching.' 


"Knox  being  thus  prevented  from  discharging 
dutj',  it  appears  that  he  applied  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  met  on  25th  December,  '  for 
license  to  passe  to  England,'  because  '  the  exercise 
of  his  ministrie  in  Edinburgh  was  suspended' 
(Calderwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  310) ;  and  to  this  request  the 
Assembly  acceded,  on  condition  that  he  returned 
before  the  following  June :  now,  seeing  tliat  K,iox 
was  in  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  jMarch,  when 
Riccio  was  murdered,  two  months  after  the  As- 
sembly had  sat,  it  is  doubtful  whetlier  he  had 
gone  to  the  south.  At  all  events,  this  is  clear, 
that  Knox  was  idle  in  Edinburgli,  and  labouring 
under  the  marked  displeasure  of  the  court,  and 
tlierefore,  of  all  others,  the  first  person  that  would 
have  been  summarily  dealt  with  on  tlie  occasion  of 
an  irruption  of  undisciplined  troops  into  the  city. 
On  all  tliese  facts  Mr.  Tytler  has,  however,  kept  a 
guarded  and  discreet  silence. 

"  He  has  also  been  mute  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  queen's  forces  fulfilled  the  worst  anticipations 
of  the  refugees.  The  Diurnal  of  Occurrents  in- 
forms us,  that  they  recklessly  entered  the  houses 
of  the  citizens,  spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and, 
without  a  shadow  of  suspicion,  hurried  them  to 
prison.  Randolph  and  Bedford  tell  Cecil,  that 
'  diverse  of  the  towne  folk,  honest  men,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  diverse  escaped'  [Ellis,  vol. 
ii.  p.  233) ;  and  '  the  extremitie  is  such,  as  under 
the  Frenchmen,  their  sires  were  never  so  sore.' 
(Ibid.)  This  is  further  confirmed  by  David  Bu- 
chanan, who  wrote  the  fifth  book  of  Knox's 
History:  'In  the  meantime  the  men  of  war  com- 
mitted great  outrages  in  breaking  up  doors,  thrust- 
ing themselves  into  every  house.'  (Knox,  p.  432.) 
Many  of  the  poor  burghers  fled  from  the  city  in 
terror.     Two  of  them  thus  narrate  their  story: — 

"'They  were  in  their  own  houses  at  supper, 
ignorant  of  the  thing  attempted,  until  the  common 
bell  rang,  at  which  time  we  passed  in  company 
with  the  provost,  as  many  more  did,  to  the  abbey, 
and  that  same  night  returned  again  and  passed  to 
our  beds,  within  our  own  houses.  This  is  the 
plain  and  simple  truth  of  our  parts.'  Although 
this  was  all  the  connexion  which  this  cutler  and 
cordiner  had  with  the  matter,  they  state  that  they, 
for  fear,  absented  themselves,  and  so  was  put  to 
the  horn,' — a  proceeding  never  attempted  against 
Knox. — Pitcairn's  Crim.  Trials,  p.  483. 

"  So  much  as  to  Knox  taking  guilt  to  himself  by 
flight.  AVe  come  now  to  Mr.  Tytler's  argument, 
drawn  from  the  opinions  Knox  is  said  to  have 
expressed  when  the  deed  was  done  ;  for  Mr.  Tytler 
will  not  rely  upon  his  'authentic  list'  as  being 
absolutely  conclusive.  He  quotes  a  passage  from 
the  fifth  "book  of  Knox's  History,  where  the  death 
of  Riccio  is  thus  spoken  of : — 

"  'After  this  manner  above  specified,  to  wit,  by 
the  death  of  David  Riccio,  the  noblemen  were 
relieved  of  their  trouble,  and  restored  to  their  places 
and  rowmes,  and  likewise  the  church  reformed, 
and  all  that  professed  the  evangill  within  thia 
realm,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  were  delivered.' 
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"Now  it  is  matter  of  notorious  fact,  that  the  fifth 
book  of  the  volume,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Knox's  Historij  of  the  Reformation,  was  not  written 
by  liim ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  why  should  the 
historian  drag  in  a  passage  written  by  another 
hand  full  sixty  years  after  the  grass  was  growing 
green  upon  his  grave?  Why  should  Knox  be 
made  responsible  for  the  reflections  of  David  Bu- 
chanan, with  which  that  worthy  gentleman  en-  I 
lightened  the  world  in  the  following  age  ?  Knox  | 
himself  expressly  states,  in  incidentally  referring 
to  the  death  of  Riccio,  and  declining  to  tell  the 
story,  that  '  he  refers  it  to  such  as  God  shall  raise 
ip  to  the  same.'  As  the  force  of  all  this  could 
not  be  disputed,  Mr.  Tytler  endeavours  to  implicate 
the  Reformer  by  insinuating  that  the  statement 
might  be  found  'in  his  notes  and  collections;'  for 
which,  however,  we  have  only  the  worn-out  autho- 
rity of  the  historian's  imagination,  which  can  never 
take  a  flight  except  in  one  direction. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  queen  from  Dunbar,  the 
Privy  Council  was  immediately  convened,  in  order 
to  bring  down  upon  the  murderers  the  punishment 
of  the  laws.  Their  directions  on  this  head  were  of 
the  most  sweeping  description  : — '  The  lords  think 
expedient,  that  all  that  were  of  the  device,  council, 
or  actually  at  the  committing  of  the  slaughter, 
shall  be  prosecuted  by  order  of  justice.'  [Keith, 
App.  p.  131.)  Accordingly,  seventy-one  persons 
were  put  to  '  the  horn,'  which,  we  understand, 
involved  the  pains  and  infamy  of  rebellion.  And, 
in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,  we  find  that  during 
the  succeeding  months  of  April,  Maj-,  June,  and 
July,  this  indiscriminate  blistering  of  the  lieges 
was  kept  up.  [Pitcairn,  vol.  ii.  p.  283,  seq.)  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were  denounced  ;  cordiners 
and  cutlers  in  the  Canongate,  residenters  in  Mus- 
selburgh and  Dalkeith,  were  all  involved  in  the 
indiscriminate  forfeitures.  Suspicion,  in  nearly 
all  cases,  was  the  ground  of  charge ;  and  hence  (he 
simple,  obvious,  but  important  question,  why  was 
Knox  not  denounced,  seeing  that  '  he  took  guilt  to 
himself  by  flight  ? ' — seeing  that  he  was  at  the 
moment  suflering  a  punishment  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  king,  who,  in  disclosing  the  names  of  all 
the  other  conspirators,  would  not  surely  overlook 
the  man  who  had  on  other  points  displeased  him  ? 
Was  it  not  because  no  such  interpretation  was  put 
upon  his  conduct  by  those  who  had  every  wish 
to  put  it,  and  because  the  breath  of  slander  had 
not,  in  his  own  day,  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
aameP 


"The  last  argument  we  now  approach — and  it 
fortunately  is  one  which  may  be  disposed  of  in  a 
sentence.  There  was  a  religious  fast  held  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  week  on  which  the  murder  was 
perpetrated,  and  which,  Mr.  Tytler  tells  us,  the 
ministers  took  advantage  of,  in  order  to  preach 
fiery  sermons  suited  to  the  times.  It  is  clear  that 
their  motive  in  this  was  to  prepare  the  public  mind 
for  the  coming  tragedy.  Unfortunately  for  Mr. 
Tytler,  however,  it  is  upon  record  that  this  fast 
was  ordained  to  be  celebrated  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church,  which  had  three  months 
previously  closed  its  sittings.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
hortation were  expressly  stated  ;  a  regular  treatise 
for  the  fast  was  prepared  ;  and,  with  general  direc- 
tions to  apply  their  sermons^  to  sins  of  all  times, 
they  were  specially  to  have  in  view  the  calamitous 
position  of  the  country  at  that  period,  by  the 
banishment  of  the  Protestant  lords,  the  open  cele- 
bration of  the  mass,  the  danger  that  threatened  the 
existence  of  the  church,  and  the  insecurity  in  which 
the  whole  Protestant  community  was  placed  by  the 
queen's  accession  to  the  Bayonne  League.  These 
were  the  causes  that  induced  the  ministers  so  to 
preach.  These  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  our 
historians,  until  we  come  down  to  Goodall,  who  first 
put  upon  it  a  sinister  interpretation  (vol.  i.  p.  248), 
which  'my  grandfather'  copied,  and  which  the 
grandson  has  again  transcribed  verbatim  et 
literatim. 

"  All  contemporary  history — all  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  the  age  of  Knox — is  silent  on  the 
subject  of  his  accession  to  the  murder.  We  have 
examined  every  printed  tieatise  on  the  subject, 
and  many  of  the  MSS.  that  still  exist,  and  in  not 
one  of  the  laboured  journals,  or  didactic  liistories 
of  either  enemies  or  friends — in  not  one  of  the 
numerous  letters  written  for  private  perusal,  and 
uninfluenced  by  any  sinister  purpose,  have  we  been 
able  to  find  one  single  inuendo  or  insinuation  tc 
cori'oborate  the  tale. 

"  Thus,  therefore,  with  all  this  body  of  overpower- 
ing and  invincible  negative  evidence,  we  have  four 
distinct  lists  of  the  murderers  or  their  accessorie^., 
in  none  of  which  does  the  name  of  Knox  appear, 
set  in  opposition  to  a  miserable  rag  of  paper,  unsub- 
scribed, unauthenticated,  referred  to  in  no  letter, 
author  unknown,  date  in  nubibus — in  short,  without 
one  single  element  of  that  evidence  on  which  human 
opinion  rests,  and  without  one  single  recommenda- 
tion to  induce  us  to  treat  it  with  respect,  or  to  give 
it  credibility." 
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